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PREFACE. 


Titus Livius, the illustrious author of the Roman History, descended from a noble 
family in Rome, and was born at Patavium, now called Padua, in Italy, in the 694th year 
of Rome, fifty-eight years before the commencement of the Christian era. 

Like many other literary men, his life was contemplative, rather than active; very few 
particulars, therefore, concerning him have come down to us. He resided at Rome for 
a considerable time, where he was much noticed, and highly honoured, by Augustus; 
to whom he was previously known, it is said, by some writings which he had dedicated 
to him. Senectf, however, is silent upon the subject of this supposed dedication, though 
he mentions the work itself, which, he says, consisted of moral and philosophical 
dialogues. 

He appears to have conceived the project of writing his history, immediately uiym his 
settling at Rome; or, perhaps, he came thither for the purpose of collecting the necteA 
sary materials for that great work. 

Augustus appointed him preceptor to his grandson Claudius, afterwards emperor. But 
he seems not much to have attended to the advantage which might have resulted from 
so advantageous a connexion, and to have occupied himself, entirely, in the composi¬ 
tion of his history; parts of which, as they were finished, he read to Augustus and 
Meca^nas. 

Distracted with the tumult, and disgusted, it may be, with the intrigues and cabals of 
Rome, he sought retirement and tranquillity in the beautiful country, and delightful 
climate, of Naples. Here, enjoying uninterrupted literary ease and quiet, he continued 
his labour and finished his work, comprising, in a hundred and forty-two books, the 
history of Rome, from the foundation of that city to the death of Drusus, containing 
a period of seven hundred and forty-three years, ending nine years before the birth 
of our Saviour. Having completed this great work, he returned to pass the remainder 
of his days in his native country, where he died, A. D. 17, at the age of seventy-five 
years. • 

What family he left behind him, is not known. Quintilian, however, mentions that he 
had a son, for whose instruction he drew up some excellent observations on rhetoric; and 
there is also reason to suppose that he had a daughter, manied to Lucius Magius, an 
orator, who is advantageously spoken of by Seneca. 

How highly his works were esteemed, and himself personally honoured and respected, 
may be gathered from the manner in which he is mentioned by many ancient authors. 
Tacitus tells us,* that “ T. Livius, that admirable historian, not more distinguished by his 
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eloquence than by his fidelity, was so lavish in his praise of Pompey, that Augustus 
called him the Pom'pcian: and yet his friendship for liim was nnaltcrable. ” Tlie younger 
Pliny informs us,* that “ a certain inhabitant of the city of Cadiz was so struck with the 
illustrious character of Livy, tliat he travelled to Rome on purpose to so(! that great genius; 
and as soon as he had salifified his curiosity, returned home.” 

Of the hundred and forty-two books, of w liich the history of Rome originally eonsis*^, 
thirty-five only have come down to us. 'I’Ik^ contents of the whole, the hundred and 
thirty-seventh and eighth exce})ted, have been preserved; conipiled, as some, without 
any good reason, have supposed, by Livy himself; while others, witli e(jnal improbabi¬ 
lity, have asserted them to be the works of Lucius Florus, autlior of a i)orli('U of Roman 
history. Whoever may have been the compiler, a fact as useless as ii is now impos¬ 
sible to ascertain, they are highly curious; and nltlioiioli they eonlaui 1ml a f.uut oiithno, 
yet they serve to convey some idea of the original, and greatly i xcile reoret at the loss 
of so large a portion of this valuable work. 

The parts of this history which wo now possess, are, llie first decade : for it aiipears, 
from his having prefixed separate prefatory inlrodnctions to each portion, that the author 
had divided hi.s work into distinct parts, eunsihting lach of ten books. Tlie first decade • 
commences with the foundation of the city of Rome, and rapidiy runs over the aff-iirs of 
four hundred and sixty years. The second decade is lost: ii comprised a period of seventy- 
five years; the principal occurrence in it w’as the first Punic war, in wliich il»e Romans, 
i^ter iongand arduous struggle, were finally victorious. The third decade is extant; it 
.Umtains a particular and well-detailed account of the second Punic war; the longest, as 
our author himself observes, and the most hazardous w'ar, the Romans had ever been en¬ 
gaged in; in the course of which they gained so many advantages, and acquired so much 
military experience, that no nation was ever able, aftiTwards, to ■withstand them. The 
fourth decade contains the Macedoni.m war against Philip, and the Asiatic against An- 
tiochufi. These are related at considerable length, insomuch that the ten books comprise 
a space of twenty-three years only. Of the fifth decade, the first five books only remain, 
and these very imperfect. They give an account of the war with Perseus king of Mace¬ 
donia, who gains several advantages against the Romans, but is at length subdued, and 
his kingdom reduced to the form of a Roman province; of the corruption of severai Roman 
governors in the administration of the provinces, and their punishment; and of the third 
Punic W'ar. which lasted only five years. 

Of the remaining books, it has been already said, that the contents only have been pre¬ 
served; and they serve to show us the greatness of our loss, the greatest literary loss, 
perhaps, owing to the ravages of the times. Livy had employed forty-five books in the 
history of six centuries; but so many, so various, and .so interesting wTre^llie events, 
which he had before him for selection, in the latter period of the Republic, that it took 
him above double that number to relate the occurrences of little more than a hundred and 
twenty years. From the admirable manner in which he has written the former part of his 
History, we may judge of what must have been the merit of this latter part, wdiich fails 
as, unfortunately, at a most remarkable period, when rational curiosity is raised to^the 
highest pitch. Nor can we doubt the excellence of its execution, when we consider how 
much better, and how much more copious his materials must have been; for, besides 
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what he could draw from his owu personal knowledge, having lived among, and conversed 
' familiarly with, the most considerable men in the empire, who were themselves principal 
actors in the important Iransaclioiis whieh he relates, he had access to the best possible 
written materials; to Ihe memoirs of Sylla, Casar, Labienus, Pollio, Augustus, and many 
others which wen; then oxlaiit. What would we not give tor the picture, hnislied by so 
ab^-a hand, from the sketchrs of such masters! What delight w'ould it not alTord us, 
to see the whole progress of a government from liberty to servitude l—the whole series 
of causes and elh els, appan'nl and real, public and privirte;—those winch all men saw, 
and all good men oiijiosed and lam('ntod,at the time; and those which wi're so disguised 
to the j)r(‘jiidi(n s, to iho parli.ilitics of a divnied people, and even to tlie eorru])tion of 
rnaiilxiiKi, that many did noi, and ihatmany could pretend ihoy did not, discern them, till 
it was too l.jlf to resist ilirm; ] (iwii, says a noble author,* 1 should be glad to exchange 
what ti'e have of this liisloiy, for what we have not. 

Much as imr hisiorian w.is admired, and highly as he was respected, yet he was not 
without his detractors, lie w.is charged with PaUivinity in liis wri'dngs. The first per¬ 
son who brought tins eliarge against liim sceins to have been Asiiiius Pollio, a polite and 
■elegant writer, and a dlslingul^h(‘d nriuiinent oJ‘ the age of Augustus.| 

In what this Ihitavinitv consisted, no aneienl author having dehnecl it, it is not now easy 
to say ; and, accordingly, it is a matter whndi has been inueii disputed. Some will have 
it, that It was a political term, and that it sjgnillcd an atlacliment to the Pompeian party: 
others contend lliat it meant a hatred to the (Jauis ; that it was symbolical of 
able particularily, they know not what. The nn-re piobable opinion, however, seem^. 
from the term it.sell, to be, that it signified somt' ]troviuc!5il peculiarity of dialect. Ancient 
Italy, like modern Italy, had its dilTerences, not of idiom merely, but of language, in 
every diflerent province. In proportion as their language varies, at tins day. from the 
purity of the 'ruscan dialect, they liecome almos' umiUelhgiblo to each oilier: wdth difii* 
cully can a Venetian and a Xeapoli.an converse together; that is, the people: for the 
well-educated in every country learn to speak and wnti- llte dialect of the metropolis; 
although, if lirouglil up in iheir own provinces, howevi'r nearly their language may 
approaeh the purity mf that of the capital, yet it will ever retain some tincture of 
provinciality. 

If this supposition of the meaning of the word Patavinity be right, the fact, upon such 
authority as that of Pollio, must be admilttd ; although in w hat, precisely, it consisted, it 
is not -dt present perhaps possible to determine. Much has been written upon the subject, 
which in reality seems now to be an idle inquiry; and as adissertation upon this matter 
could alTord neither instruction nor entertainment to the mere English reader, for whose 
use the folhtwing translation is principally intended, we shall dismiss the subject with 
observing, that what Quintilian has not told us, no nmdern scholar will ever, it is proba¬ 
ble, have penetration enough to discover: and we may be also allowed to suppose, that 
whatever these peculiarities may have been, as that great critic has not thought them 
worth pointing out, they cannot have been either very numerous, or of very material con- 
sequ^ence. 

Nor will, perhaps, another objection, made by modern critics, be deemed of much 
greater weight. They dislike, it seems the plan of his History, and they found that dis- 
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like chiefly on the sj-ecches which he so frequently introduces, which, they contend, it is 
not probable could have been spoken upon the occasion alleged ; and therefore they pro¬ 
nounce them to be violations of truth. That many of them were not spoken by the per¬ 
sons to whom they are ascribed, nor upon the occasions alleged, must be admitted ; but 
they do not, upon that account, violate the truth of history. Nobody can suppose that 
our author ever meant to impose upon his readers, and to make them believe that whaf be 
has given us, as said by the different persons whom he introduces, was really said by 
them: the supposition is alisurd. lie could only moan to vary his style; and to enliven 
and embellish matter, which, if continued in the even and unvaried tone of narration, 
would be sometimes heavy and tedious; making these supposed speeches a vehicle for 
conveying, and that in a very lively manner, the arguments for and against a proprsed 
measure; and he thus often brings into them a relation of facts, chiefly facts of remoter 
times, and much more agreeably than he could have interwoven them into his narrative, 
which should always be progressive. Modern liislorians, it is true, have rejected this 
plan: but Livy is not repreliensible, because his ideas of historic structure were different 
from theirs. He chose rather to conform himself to a custom winch prevailed very gene¬ 
rally before his lime, and wiiich succeeding writers, of great taste andjudgment, have’ 
approved and adopted. The conduct of Livy, in this respect, if necessary, might be jus¬ 
tified by the example of Herodotus, Xenophon, Polybius, Sallust, Tacitus, and others, 
whose histories abound with speeches. These sjieechcs frequently give a more perfect 
^^ol^haracter of the supposed speaker, than could easily havo been done by mere 
description; and it must be acknowledged, that the facts w Inch they sometimes contain, 
would, if thrown into formal narrative, with episodes and digressions, lose much of tlieir 
**animation and force, and consequently much of their grace and beauty. 

When we consider the use of such speeches, w’e shall not perhaps feel inclined to give 
them up, although many are to be held as mere fictions; contrived, however, w’ith much 
ingenuity, and for the laudable purpose of conveying useful reflections and salutary 
admonitions. But though it be admitted that several cf them are fictitious, yet it may be 
contended that they are not all so. Many of those delivered m the senate, in popular 
assemblies, in conventions of ambassadors, and other tlie like occasions, are most pro¬ 
bably genuine; and, if they are so, they furnish us with very curious specimens of ancient 
eloquence. Public speakers among the Romans were in the habit of publishing their 
speeches upon particular occasions; and others, delivered upon important occurrences, 
would, doubtless, be noted down, and circulated, by those who were curious about, and 
probably interested in the subjoci of them. We know that, in our own times, the 
substance of speeches in the British parliament, and other assemblies, has often been 
accurately collected, and carefully preserved; and we may, therefore, reasonably suppose 
that speeches in the Roman senate, upon matters in which the whole community were 
deeply interested, would be heard with equal attention, and preserved w^ilh equal care. 

A charge, of a very heavy nature, has been brought against our author, which, were it 
well founded, would utterly disqualify liim from writing a credible history. He is 
accused of superstitious credulity. That he was of a serious and religious turn of piind 
is sufficiently apparent from many passages in his history, in which he severely reprehends 
the licentiousness and profligacy of the times he lived in, and applauds the simplicity of 
conduct and sanctity of manners of ancient days, when, “ that disregard of the gods, 
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which prevails in the present age, had not taken place; nor did every one, by his own 
isiterpretations, accommodate oaths and the laws to his particular views, but rather adapted 
his practice to them,”* Again, speaking of Spurius Papirius, ho describes him as a 
“youth, born in an age when that sort of learning which inculcates contempt of the gods 
was yet unknown.”| Numberless passages, to this efiect, might be cited; suffice it, how- 
ersr, to observe, that, while reprehending, with strong indignation, the profane, the impious, 
and the immoral among his countrymen, he omits no opportunity of applauding the virtuous 
and the good. 

But, to be religious is one thing; to be superstitious is anotlier. He has certainly 
recorded many and monstrous prodigies; to enumerate which would be both tedious and 
disgusting. As, however, they were not merely the subject of popular tales and vulgar 
conversation, but the objects of particular attention, notic(;d always by the magistrates, 
and even by the senate, whom we frcqiimtly find ordering expiations of them, it was his 
' duty, as a historian, to relate them, since they thus made a part of the public transactions 
of the times. And this he doi's with great caution; apparently anxious test he should be 
supposed to believe in such absurdities, and protesting, as it were, against the imputation 
of superstition. ,T)ius, upon an occasion where he relates extraordinary prodigies, (more 
extraordinary, indeed,-than in any other part of his History,) he introduces his account 
of them by saying, “Numerous prodigies were ref»orted to have happened this year; and 
the more they were credited by simple and superstitious people, the more such stories 
mult^-plied.”:^ He generally preiaees the mention of all such, with a reserve 
own belief of them:—“Many prodigies were reported.”§ “It was believed that cro^» 
had not only torn with llioir beaks some gold in the capital, but had even eaten it.”! 
And again; “ Fires from heaven, breaking out in various places, had, as was said,”^ &c. 
Nor is he at all scrupulous m declaring these numerous prodigies to derive their origin 
from superstitious weakness: thus; “so apt is superstitious weakness to introduce the 
deities into the most trivial occurrences.”** “The mention of one prodigy was, as usual, 
followed by reports of others.”] (• “From this cause arose abundance of superstitious 
notions; and the minds of the people became disposed both to believe and to propagate 
accounts of prodigies, of which a very great nuinhor were reported.”];]: “The consuls 
expiated several prodigies which had been reported.”§§ “ Several deceptions of the eyes 
and ears were credited.”! |j One is almost tempted to think, that those who charge our 
author with credulity had never read him; otherwise, how could they overlook such 
passages as these, and especially the following, in which he seems aware that such a 
charge might be brought against him, and labours to obviate iti—“In proportion as the 
war was protracted to a greater length, and successes and disappointments produced various 
alterations, not only in the situations, but in the sentiments of men, superstitious ob¬ 
servances, and these mostly introduced from abroad, gained such ground, among the 
people in general, that it seemed as if either mankind, or the deities, had undergone some 
sudden change.”1[1[ 

From the passages here adduced, and very many others to the same purport might be 
quoled, it may be confidently pronounced, that our author was not the dupe of those vulgar 
rumours, those “deceptions of the eyes and ears,” which yet he has thought it his duty 

•B. iij.48. tB.x.40. IB, xxiv.lO, i B. xxvu 4 ir B. xxxix. 22. 
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to record. And, in truth, it seems as if the peo])le tliemselves, at least the more enlightened 
of them, were equally inclined, if established custom would have allowed, to disregail 
them: “ They grew weary,” we arc told, “ not only of the iliing itself, but of the religious 
rites enjoined in consequence; for neither could the .senate be convened, nor the imsincss 
of the public be transacted, the consuls were so ronsUntly omployed in sacrifices and 
expiations.”^ And accordingly, with a view to diminish the icporls of these miracii a, 
and the troublesome ceremonies cmise<|iient thereiijion, tbe consuls, by liirection of the 
senate, published an edict, that when ‘*on any day jniblu* worship fhoiild be ordered, in 
consequence of the report of an carthquaki^, no per;,<in shou’i! repml another eaithquake 
on that day.”f Indeed, how vciy little futh tlio -Mni.ite ri.tlly had in omens, prodigies, 
and auspices, wo may learn from a remarkable order made liy them iqion receiving from 
a consul the repoit of unfavouiable omens, iii no h'ss than three Victim!, sucec'^sivelv sa¬ 
crificed; “theyordered him,” .sa)s liie historian, “ tocoiilmue saenheing the laiger victims,' 
until the omens should prove favoiiralile.”^; 

It may be asked,—If Livy, the senate, and very many, perhaps the greater number of 
the people, disbelieved these oimns and prodigies, vliy relate them'! lie answers the 
question liiinself. “I am well aware,” he says, “that, ihrouglutiwidisregard to’ 
religion, which has led men into the present prevailing opinion, of ih<’ gods never giving 
portents of any future events, no prodigies an* now eiliier rejtorled to government, or 
recorded in hislories. lint, for my part, while I arn writing the transactions of ancient 
^njfVmy sentiments, 1 know not how, heenme antique; and I feel a kind of religious 
iwe, which compels *ne to consider that events which the men of those limrs, renowned 
for wisdom, judged deserving of the attention of government, and ot pnldic exiiialion, 
must certainly bo worthy of a place in my history.”§ \iid, in Inilh, it must lie allowed, 
that an account of the religious ceremonies, and the siipersiitioim ohservatiees, of diflercnt 
nations atdilferent periods, forms not the least curious chapter in the history of the human 
mind. 

A still heavier charge hath hern brought against our author; indeed, the heaviest that 
can be alleged against an historian ; namely, the violation of the first great law of history; 
which is, not to dare to assert any thing false, and not to suppress any truth.|| He w'ho 
could not be warped by views of private interest, lias yt'l hern supposed, from an excess 
of zeal for the honour and glory of his country, in some instances to have gone beyond 
the truth, in others to have suppressed it. 

It has been already mentioned htiw highly he w'as esteemed l>y Aiigusliis, and that he 
had even received no inconsiderable marks of favour from him. Yet he docs not seem to 
have courted this esteem, or those favours, by any particular attention on his^parl; nor to 
have endeavoured to repay them by the only return wliich authors can make, tlie loading 
tbeir patrons with perhaps undeserved praises. Although, at the lime when he wrote his 
History, Augustus was in complete possession of the Roman empire, yet he names him 
but three times, and then but in a slight and cursory manner; not availing himself of the 
opportunity to henj) adulation upon him, hut sinijily giving him that praise to which he 
was unquestionably entitled. On occasion of shutting the temple of Janus he take^the 
opportunity of mentioning, tliat it had been hut twice shut since the reign of Numa • the 
first time in the consulship of Titus Manlius, on the termination of tlie first Punic war; 
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and that “ the tiappiness of seeing it shut agiiin, the guds gmnted lo our own times; 
when, after the battle of Actiuin, the emperor, Ca;.sar Augustus, established universal 
peace on land und sea.”* As Augustus was iiighly v<iai of this circumstance, had our 
author’s disposition led ium to tialtor this master of the world, it would have afforded 
him an excellent opportunity; as would another occasion, wlteie speaking of spolia opima., 
deposited liy Cossus in one of the temples, he appeals to the testimony of Augustus 
Cajsar, whom the styles “ the founder or restorer of all our teinples.”f But above aU, 
he might have found a niche fur him ;is well as others of ins family, when he mentions 
the distiriguislKid victory gained by [,ivius and Nero over II;isdrubal.:|’ He relates the 
affair itscH in very splendid terms, ami bestows the m()>>l exalted praises on liie admirable 
conduct of those victorious generals. Ho who was thus rigidly tenacious, when private 
motives, friendsliip, or interest miglil havt swaytMl him, is nevertheless accused, from 
national vanity, of having wriUcn with partiality ; and of having sometimes exaggerated 
and sometimes concealed the truth. 

It must he acknowledged that, when the grandeur of the Homan empire presents itself 
lo his mind, he is not always sufficiently reserved in the terms which he uses. Thus, 
speaking of (Mncmiiatus,§ so early as llio ::2:hilli y«‘ar of Home, he calls him “the sole 
hope of the of, Jiome,” at a time when wv know that this thus pompously announced 

empire extended noi more llian twenty miles beyond the city. And again, not many 
years after,|| ho iiilroduees (.’anuleius boasting of its “eternal duration and immense 
magnitude.”^ When we find Ium applying siieh inngniliecmt terms lo the Roman state, 
tlu n in its Infancy, we must suppose liim f«) have lurgolleii the period of which he was 
writing, and to have iiad present to liis mind the .sj>lendoar and extent lo which it had 
aitamed at the time when lie hanscU lived and wrote, lit; even puts the same language 
into the mouths of foreignevs, and of enemies : lie rnakofs Ilunnibal coil Home “ the capi¬ 
tal of the world,”** at a time wdien tlie Homans had not even the wiiole of Italy in subjec¬ 
tion, and no possessions whatever out of Italy, exeepl a part of Sicily and Sardinia. In 
the same vainglorious boasting strain In^ tells us[ \ that the Homans were never worsted 
by the enemy’s cavalry, never by their infantry, never in open fight, never on cgual 
ground.” lie seems heri^ not to have recollected, vvliat he al’liTward^ acknowledges, 
that in the first battle with ilanmbal, “ it maiiifeslly appeared that the (hirthaginian was 
superior in cavalry; and conseijnently, that ojien jiluins, such as those between the Po 
and the Alps, were unfavourable to the Homans.” Although he thus asserts in unquali¬ 
fied terms, that the Homans were never worsted in tlie opmi field, yet he gives very just 
and candid accounts, not only (<f this battle with Hannibal, hut of another also against the 
same commander, and of that of Allia, against the Gauls; in every one of which the Ro¬ 
mans wera completely overthrown. 

But these, it is probable, should rather be considered as inadvertencies than falsehoods; 
and however inclined we may be to overlook or excuse them, we shall not, perhaps, find 
It so easy to justiiy some other omissions or changes, which he has made in his narrative, 
tespecling facts which, if fairly and fully related, would do no honour to his country; or 
would lend, in some degree, lo tarnish the lustre of those celebrated characters which he 
hffids up to our admiration. 
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Polybius is aljowed to be tiu author ot coiisuminale ludgiiieut, indefatigable industry, 
and strict veracity. I,ivy iiimself admits that lie is entitled to entire credit. He takes^ 
extraordinary pains to investigate the causes of the second Punic war, and to delermine 
which of the two nations had incurred the guilt of breach of treaty. He discusses the 
matter at considerable length ;* stating accurately, and carefully examining the fjcls and 
arguments urged on both sides: and brings the matter to this issue,—that, if the waejs 
to be considered as taking its rise from the destniction of Saguntum, the Carthaginians 
were in the wrong; but by no niean.s so, if the matter be taken nji somewhat higher, and 
the taking of Sardinia by the Jtomans, aiid the imposing a tribute upon that island, be 
included in the account: for that, then, the Carthaginians did no more than take occasion 
to avenge an injury done them. 

Now, how stands the account of this alfair, according to lavy | I’rom this disipusi- 
tion of Polybius, he carefully selects, and strongly stales, ('very tiling wliicli lends to 
favour the cause of the Uomans; but passes over in silence every fact, and every argu¬ 
ment, urged by the Creek historian in favour of the (hirtliaginians: and thus lie makes 
the worse appear the belter cause. 

It has been urged in defence of Livy, that in his twelfth Itook, he gave ifie account of . 
the affair of Sardinia; and that, if that hook had not been lost, it ruirht ^''^Trr’hence have 
appeared that the conduct of the Romans in that transaction was jierfectly’iJstifiahlc 
and that, consequently, what he has suppressed of Polyluus’s argument, he has omitted 
not 80 much to favour the cause of his own countrymen, as because he knew the alli'gations 
therein to be false. It must, however, be observed, that Polybius was neither a Roman 
nor a Carthaginian; that he has always bcc'u held to be an hiatorian of the highest credit 
and the strictest impartiality; that he lived nearer the times \\i'. writes id than I-ivy, and 
Was a most diligent iiKpiirer into the truth of the facts w'hich lie relates in his Jnslnry; 
that he was by no means unfriendly to the Romans, but the contrary, taking all opportu¬ 
nities to apeak of them with the highest praise. 

It is not meant here to detract from the merit of Livy as an historian, by the iricntion 
of such particulars as tliese. It may bo assumed as a maxim, that no hislorivm of lus 
own country can be, strictly speaking, impartial: he may intend to bo so; but the mind 
will be under an involuntary bias, influenced by some secret inclination, of which he 
himself may be unconscious; he may believe what he asserts, and y(‘t it may not be true. 

Another instance of his partiality to his countrymen may bo found in his account of the 
murder of Brachyllas,'J; who, he tells us, was made Bieotarch, or chief magistrate, of the 
Bceotians, “ for no other reason than because he had been commander of the Bccotians 
ierving in the army of Philip; passing by Zeuxipjius, Pisistratus, and the others who 
had promoted the alliance with Rome.” That these men, offended at p^psent, and 
alarmed about future consequence.s, resolved to take off Brachyllas, and accordingly pro¬ 
cured six assassins, who put him to death. In these and other circumstances, our author 
pwfectly ^ees with Polybius, whose account of this whole affair he seems to have 
almost literally copied; with the omission, however, out of tenderness for the character of 
Quiutius, of a very lualerial circumstance : which is, that the project of murdering Bra- 
ehyllas was first opened in a conference between Zeuxis, Pisistratus, and Quintius, wJf<> 
itold them that he would not himself do any thing to promote it; but that, if they were 
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disposed to the exeouuon of such a plan, lie would do noiliing’ to obstruct it: and he adds 
that he directed them to confer upon the matter with .Mexamencs, the jlitoiian, who was 
the person, he says, that procured llio assassins. 

Another, and a very remarkable instance of partiality to the character of his coiintry- 
■inen, we have in his celebrated account of Scipio Afneanus; who seems, above all others 
mj^ioned in his liistory, to have enjajjftd his fondest, and. as lie himself admits, his 
partial attention: for when he first introduces him, he does it in the most advantageous 
manner, as a youth who had scarcely attained to manhood, rescuing his father, who was 
wounded in a battle with Ifaiinibal. “ This,’’says he,* “is the same youth who is, 
hereafter, to enjoy the renown of terminating tliis war, and to receive the title of Africanus, 
on account of his glorious victory over Hannibal and the Carthaginians.” He then, in a 
manner, avows his jiartialily; for lie tells us, that Codius attributes the honour of saving 
the consul to a slave, by nation a Ligurian; “hut I rather wish the account to be true 
wliich gives it to liis son ; and so the fact is rejiresented by most authors, and generally 
believed.” 

That Scipio was a most accomplished character, (nnincntly distinguished by his mili¬ 
tary tnlents, valour, coolness, patnuicc uiidor diihciilties, and moderation in victory, of 
most gentle h:’»Mcrs, and a most generous temper, never has been nor ever will be 
denied. But if other writers knew the triiih, and have spoken it, he vi'as not that model 
of absolute pmfcclioii wliicli I.ivy paints liim ; and pcrliaps, had lie been the cold and 
iinimpassicncd stoic \\hich he dc^uTiIics him to hare been, he had deserved less praise 
than is nndoubledly diu‘ to linn wlien considered, as other authors represent him, of a very 
different temperament. 

That he generously restored a beautiful captive to her parents, and to her intended 
spouse, Ijivy and Polybius are agreed ; but they differ somewhat in the account of that 
affair. Polybius tell us,f that a party of lioman ymitli, having taken captive a damsel 
of exiiuisite beauty, brought her to S. ipio, whom they knew to he much attaclied to the 
sex; and he makes Scipio say lo them, that “ a more acceptable gift could not liave been 
presented to him, were he in a j)riviLle station: hut tliat, in his situation of general, he 
could by no means accept ol it. ’ lavy suppresses entirely the circumstance of his 
favourite’s amorous disposition : ami yet, what he represents him as saying to Allucius. 
bears so strong a resemblance to liis answer, recorded by Polybius, though he gives it a 
different turn, to accomodate it to his purjiose, that we cannot doubt his having had this 
passage in his eye; “If my thoughts were not totally employed by the affairs of the 
public, and if I were at liberty bi indulge in the pleasurable pursuits adapted to my time 
of life,”t &c. 

That'jScipio, with all his perfections, was not that mirror of chastity which Livy is 
desirous of representing him, we learn also from an anecdote related by Valerius Max¬ 
imus,§ who highly praises the amiable temper and patient I'orbearance of his wife 
ASmilia, “who,” he tells us, “knew of his attachment to a female slave, and yet con¬ 
cealed the fact, that there might be no stain upon so illustrious a character.” 

Such are the principal facts alleged to prove our historian’s neglect of veracity in his 
narration. Rigorous, and, it may be, invidious scrutiny has noted some few more; but 
they are of little importance : and, as if is not improbable, so it is not unfair to suppose, 
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PREFACE. 


that the paucity of coutciuporary liistoriaiis may have imluccd those, who were also pre¬ 
disposed to believe that to be false which fuller information might perhaps have proved 
to be true. Why may wo not hellevo that lie had better opportunities of knowing the 
triiih than the Greek historian 1 He admits Polybius to be an author of credit, and yet he 
dilfers from him without scruple; he cannot, then, surely, be thought to mean more than, 
that lie was a writer of iulegrity, who eoiripiled his history with fidelity, according to the 
best information lie was able to obtain: that be did not wilfully falsify any fact, rather 
than that every fact he relates is siriclly and absoiuUdy true. He acknowledges him for 
his master, but does not conceive hiiusell bound to swear to his words. 

Resides, it is but doing justice to our author to observe, that if, in some few’, and those 
not very material instances, he may have deviated from the truth, if lie has done so, it is 
never with an ill design : if he palliates a fault, or suppresses a fact, it is not so much for 
the purpose of lessening the rejuilauon. or tarnishing tlic glory of oIIkts, wlu lher nations 
or individuals, as to aggrandize the character (d'liis ow n nation. He allows himself in a 
practice which some of his counlrjnicn liave, since liis lime, carried to a imieli greater, as 
well as a more hlameable extent,and which has receivr-d the name pious fimid. 

But, whatever may ho tlie ease, whether our aiillior must lie under the reproach of 
softening facts in some instances, or even of siippTes«ing them in others, yet will his' 
genius and talents as an historian, ever he respecliid. He cannot l»e denied the merit 
of having furnished us witJi a perfect model of historical composition, in the purest and 
most elegant style; more remarkable for perspicuity^ of narration, and neatness of 
expression, than for depth of reasoning, or pomp of diction. Although he seldom 
digresses, and but rarely indulges in moral oliservatioiisor philosophical reflections, yet he 
never loses sight of what he himself lays down in his preface as the great ohjcct of histo¬ 
ry; the furnishing “ clear and distinct examples of every line ()f coiuluct; that we may 
select for ourselves, and for the stal<? to wliich we belong, siicli as arc worthy of imita¬ 
tion; and carefully noting such, as, being dishonourable in tlieir |mnciples, are etpially 
i'o in their effects, learn to avoid them.’* 


All that the present writer feels ji necessary to say, upon delivering to the public a 
new translation of so esteemed a work as Livy's History, is that it has been the emjiloy- 
ment and amusement of many years,—a very laborons, but nut uiiusidul occupation : 
and that, if be be not deceived l>y self-love, and the partiality of a lew friends, who have 
taken the trouble of looking into the work, it will be found not altogether unworthy of 
jmblic acceptance. 

The translator bad intended a much more copious commentary than lliat W’hich now 
HCCompaniGs this work; and in tliat view, he liad prepared several dissertations ilpon the 
manners and customs of the Romans: their senate., their laws, their religious riles, tlu-ir 
arts of W’ar, navigation, and commerce, &c. But he acknowledges with much pleasure, 
that he lias since found his labour, upon those subjects, rendered unnecessary by the pub¬ 
lication of Dr. Jidamh Homan Ji7itiipi.itie,s. a work so excellent in its kind, that whoever 
lias the instruction of youth committed to his care, will do him injustice if he omits to 
recommend it to their perusal. The notes, therefore, which are added, and wliich the 
translator now’ thinks it his duty to make as few’ and as short as possible, are such only 
as were deemed more immediately necessary to render some passages intelligible to the 
mere Englisli reader. 
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It hath been a usual practice, in prefaces to works of this kind, for the authors of them 
to load the labours of their predecessors with abuse; a practice, of which the present 
translator acknowledges he neither sees the necessity nor the utility. For, should he 
succeed in disparaging the works of others in the humble walk of translation; should he 
be able to prove them ever so w'retcliedly executed, it will by no means follow from 
thence that his is better. That he tliiiiks it so, is clear from liis presuming to publish it. 
l/ut as the public has an undoubted right to judge for itself, and will most assuredly 
exercise tiiat right, the success of every work, of whatever kind, must ultimately depend 
upon its own merit. 

To the public judgment, therefore, he submits his laliour; knowing that every 
endeavour of liis, e.xcept that of rendering it worthy of acceptance, would be useless; 
and that, in spite of liis utmost exertions, his hook will .slaiid or fall by its own merit 
or demerit, whiohever shall he found to preponderate. The public candour he has 
no reason to doubt; and he waits ils decision with tranquillity, but not without 
v.'.r-;‘ty. 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


BOOK 1. 

rite airival of yEneai m Italy, end hii uchievenieiiu there, the reign of Asscaiime in Alba, and of the other Sylvian 
kinge, his Buccessois Birth of Romulus and Remus. Romulus builds Romo, forms the senate, divides the |>eople 
into ciJiias. His wars He otTeis the ^poha ti/xma to Jupitur Fcretrius , is duihud. Niima Poinpilius institutes the 
rites of religious worship ; builds a temple to Jtinus, rules in peace, and is succcodcd by Tuiius Hostilius. His war 
with the Albans, combat of the Horatii and Ciiniilii The Alluns removed to Romo. Tullus killed by lightning. 
\iicus Murtius conquers the Latinos, ami iiicorporulos tlii-m with the Ruiiians , enlarges tlie c-lly, and the hounds of 
Ins dominions. Lucumu ainves at Borne, Tvssuines the name of Tarquinius, and, on 'he death of Ancus, gains 
imssession of the throne; defeats the Latines and Sahinob; builds a wall round the ciiy, and makes the comriion 
SiOwers, is slain by the sons of Ancus, and is succeeded by 5ei vius Tullius He institutes the census, divides the 
;<cople intociasscsunciceuluiios. extends the pummriuin, is murdered by Lucius Tarquinius, uAerwaids surnamed 
Soporbiis. He fioi7C3 the throne, wages war with the Volsoi.ins, and, with their spoils, builds a temple to Jupiter m 
ilie (Japitot, in consequence of Ins son .^i-xtos having forcibly violated the chastity of Lucretia, he is dethroned and 
i unished Consuls eleclod 


PREEACE. I 

Whether, m tracing the senes of the Roman 
History, from the foundation of the city, I 
shall employ my time to good purpose, is a 
iiucstion which I cannot positively determine: 
nor, were it pos.sibIe, would I venture to pro¬ 
nounce such deleririiiiation; for 1 am aware 
that the matter is of high antiquity, and has 
been already treated by many others; the latest 
writers always supposing themselves capable, 
either of throwing some new light on the sub¬ 
ject, or, by the superiority of their talents for 
composition, of excelling the more inelegant 
writers who preceded them. However that 
may be, 1 shall, at all events, derive no small 
satisfaction from the reflection that my best 
endeavours have been exerted in transmitting 
to posterity the achievements of the greatest 
people in the world; and if, amidst such a mul¬ 
titude of writers, my name should not emerge 
^ from obscurity, I shall console myself by attri¬ 
buting it to the eminent merit of those who 
stand in my way in the pursuit of fame. It 
ijay be further observed, that such a subject 
J lust require a work of immense extent, as our 
Voi. I.-C 


researches must he earned back through a space 
of more than seven hundred years; that the 
state has, from very small beginnings, gradually 
increased to such a magnitude, that it is now 
distressed by its own bulk; and that there is 
every reason to apprehcml that the generality 
of readers will receive but little pleasure from 
the accounts of its first origin, or of the times 
immediately succeeding, but will bo impatient 
to arrive at that period, in which the powers of 
this overgrown state have been long employed 
in working their own destruction. On the other 
hand, this much will be derived from my labour, 
that, so long at least as I .shall have my thoughts 
totally occupied in investigating the transactions 
of such distant ages, without being embarrassed 
by any of those unpleasing considerations, in 
respect of later days, which, though they might 
not have power to warp a writer’s mind from 
the truth, would yet be sufficient to create 
uneasiness, I shall withdraw myself from the 
sight of the many evils to which our eyes have 
been so long accustomed. As to the relations 
which have been handed down of events prior to 
the founding of the city, or to the circumstances 
that gave occasion’ to its being founded, and 

o* 
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which bear the eemblance rather of poetic tic- 
tions, than of authentic records of history:— 
these, I have no intention either to maintain 
or refute. Antiquity is always indulged with 
the privilege of rendering the origin of cities 
more venerable, by intermixing divine with hu¬ 
man agency; and if any nation may claim the 
privilege of being allowed to consider its origi¬ 
nal as sacred, and to attribute it to tlie opera¬ 
tions of the gods, surely the Roman people, 
who rank so liigli in military fame, may well 
expect, that, while they choose to represent 
Mars as their own parent, and that of ihoir 
founder, the other nations of the world may 
acquiesce in this, with the same deference with 
which they acknowledge their sovereignty. 
But what degree of attention or cre<lii may bo 
given to these and such-like matters I shall not 
consider as very material. To the following 
considerations, I wish every one seriously and 
earnestly to attend; by what kind of men, and 
by what sort of conduct, in peace and war, the 
empire has been both acquired and extended: 
then, as discipline gradually declined, let him 
follow in his thoughts the structure of ancient 
morals, at first, os it were, leaning aside, tlicti 
sinking farther and farther, then beginning to 
fall precipitate, until he arrives at the jiresent 
times, when our vices have attained to such a 
height of enormity, that we can no longer en¬ 
dure either the burden of them, or the sharp¬ 
ness of the necessary remedies. This is the 
great advantage to be derived from the study of 
history; indeed the only one which am make 
it answer any profitable and salutary purpose; 
for, being abundantly furnished with clear and 
distinct examples of every kind of conduct, wc 
may select for ourselves, and for the state to 
which we belong, such as are worthy of imita¬ 
tion; and, carefully noting such, as, being dis¬ 
honourable in their principles, are equally so 
in their cfleets, learn to avoid them. Now, 
cither partiality to the subject of my intended 
work misleads me, or there never was any state 
either greater, or of purer morals, or richer in 
good examples, than this of Rome; nor was 
there ever any city into which avarice and luxury 
made their entrance so late, or where poverty 
and frugality were so highly and so long held 
in honour; men contracting their desires in 
proportion to the narrowness of their circum¬ 
stances. Of late years, indeed, opulence has 
introduced a greediness for gain, and the bound¬ 
less variety of dissolute pleasures ha^ created, 


[HOC 

111 many, a pas4^n for ruining themhclves, 
all around them. But let us, in the first stage 
at least of this undertaking, avoid gloomy re¬ 
flections, which, when perhaps unavoidable, 
will not, even then, be agreeable. If it were 
customary with ue, as it is wjth poets, v.-« 
would more willingly begin with good omens, 
and vows, and prayers to the gods and god¬ 
desses, that they would propitiously grant suc¬ 
cess to our endeavours, in the prosecution of so 
arduous a task. 

I. It has been handed down to us, as a cer¬ 
tain fdcl, that the Greeks, when they had taken ' 
'JVoy, treated the I’rojans with the utmost se¬ 
venty; with the exception, however, ol two of 
them, -Eneas and Antenor, towards whom they 
exerrised none of the rights of conqucsi. This 
lenilv tiny owed, j)arlly, to an old eonneetion of 
hospifajjty, and, partly, to their having been ail 
along, inclined to peace, and to the restora¬ 
tion of Helen. These chiefs experienced after¬ 
wards great varieties of fortune. Antenor, being 
joined by a multitude of the Henetians, who 
had been dnven out of Paphlagonia in a civil 
war, and having lost their king Pyl®menes at 
Troy, were at a loss iioth for a settlement and 
u leader, came to the innermost bay of the 
Adriatic sea, and expelling the Euganeans, who 
then inhabited the tract b<-twecn the Alps and 
the sea, settled the Trojans and Henetians 
in the possession of the country. The place 
whore they first landed is called Troy, and 
from thence the Trojan canton also has its 
name; (lie nation in general were called Hene¬ 
tians. iEncas, driven from home by the same 
calamity, hut conducted by the fates to an es¬ 
tablishment of more importance, came first to 
Macedonia; thence, in search of a settlement, 
he sailed to Sicily, and from Sicily proceeded 
with his fleet to the country of the Lauren- 
tians.* Here also, to the spot where they land¬ 
ed was given the name of Troy. Here the 
Trojans disembarked; and as, after wandering 
about for a great length of time, they had no¬ 
thing left, beside their ships and arms, they be¬ 
gan to make prey of whatever they found in 
the country. On this king Latinus, and the 
Aborigines, who were then in possession of 
those lands, assembled hastily from the city and . 
country, in order to repel the violence of the 
strangers. Of what followed, there are two 

* 1‘lie Trojans were in noinber^ about six himdrcd. 
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different accounts. Collie writers say, that 
Latinus, being overcome in battle, contracted 
an alliance, and afterwards an affinity, with 
iEneas; others, that, when the armies were 
drawn up in order of battle, before the signal 
was given, Latinus, advancing in the front, in¬ 
vited ^he leader of the strangers to a conference; 
then inquired who they were, whence they came, 
what had induced them to leave their home, 
and with what design they had landed on the 
Laurentian coast; and tliat, when he was in¬ 
formed that the leader was yEnoas, the son of 
Anchises by Venus, and his followers Trojans; 
that they had made their escape from the tlamcs 
nt their native city and of their houses, and 
were in search of a settlement, and a jdaec 
v\here they might build a town; being struck 
with admiration of that renowned people and 
their chief, and of tlieir spirit, prepared alike 
for war or peace, he gave him his right hand, 
and by that pledge assured him of his future 
Iricndship. A league was then struck between 
th<5 leaders, and mutual salutations jiassed be¬ 
tween tlic armies. Latinus entertained -Eneas 
in his palace, and tliere, in the presence of lius 
household gods, added a (hinieslie allianee to 
their public one, giving him Ins daughter in 
marriage. This event fully eonlirtned the hopes 
of the Trojans, that licre, at last, liny were to 
find an end of their wanderings; that licre they 
would enjoy a fixed and ))ormaneul settlement. 
They built a town, which -Eneas called I^a- 
vmium, from the name of his wife. In a short 
time after, his new consort boro him a son, who 
was named by his parents Ascaiiius. 

II. The aborigines, in conjunetion with the 
Trojans, soon found tbeinselves engaged in a 
war. Turnus, king of the Rutuliaiis, to whom 
liavinia had been affianced before tlie arrival of 
.Eneas, enraged at seeing a stranger preferred 
to him, declared war against both -Eneas and 
Latinus. A battle that ensued gave neither 
army reason to rejoice. The Rutuliaiis were 
’defeated, and the victorious aborigines and 
'I’rojans lost their leader Latinus. Whereupon 
Turnus and the Tutulians, diffident of their 
strength, had recourse to the flourishing state 
of the Etrurians, and their king Mezentius, 
who held his court at Cere, at that time an 
opulent city. He had been, from the beginning, 
not at all pleased at the foundation of the new 
city; and now began to think that the Trojan 
power was increasing to a degree inconsistent 
h the safety of tlie neighbouring states; and | 


theretore, witliout reluctance, concluded an alli¬ 
ance, and joined his forces with those of the 
Rutulians. JEneas, with the view of concili¬ 
ating the afibction of the aborigines, that he 
might be the belter able to oppose such formi¬ 
dable enemies, gave to both the nations under 
his rule the name of Latines, that all should 
not only be governed by the same laws, but 
have one common name. From thenceforth 
the aborigines yielded not to the Trojans in 
zeal and fidelity towards their king yEneas. 
This disposition of the two nations, who coa¬ 
lesced daily with greater cordiality, inspired him 
with so much confidence, that, notwithstanding 
Etruria was possessed of such great power, that 
it had filled with tlie fame of its prowess not 
only the land, but the sea also, through the 
whole length of Italy, from the Alps to the 
yicilian Strait; and although he might have 
remained within his fortifications, secure from 
any attack of the enemy, yet he led out his 
troops to the field. The buttle that followed 
was, w’ith respect to the Lafincs, their second, 
with respect to -Eneas, the last of his mortal 
acts. He, by whatever appellation the laws of 
gods and men require him to be called, is 
deposited on the bank of the river Numicus. 
The j>eoplc gave him the title of Jupiter 
Inihges.* 

III. His son Ascanius was as yet too young 
to assume the government; nevertheless his 
title to the sovereignty remained unimpeached, 
until he arrived at maturity. During this in¬ 
terval, and under the regency of Lavinia, a 
woman of great capacity, the Latine state, and 
the united subjects of the prince’s father and 
grandfather, continued firm in their allegiance. 
I am not without some doufts (for who can 
affirm with certainty in a matter of such anti¬ 
quity?) whether this was the same Ascanius 
mentioned above, or one older tlian him, bom 
of Creusa, wife to .Eneas, before the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy, and who accompanied his father 
in his flight from thence; whom, being also 
called lulus, the Julian family as the 
founder of their name. This Ascanius, where¬ 
soever, and of whatsoever mother bom, cer¬ 
tainly the son of Eneas, finding the number of 
inhabitants in Lavinium too great, left that city, 
then in a flourishing and opulent state, consi¬ 
dering the circumstances of those times, to his 

* ItiHigf's *li»‘ term applied to deified heroes, otherwise 
called gods tnrrestnal. ’ 
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mother, or stepmotner, and built a new one on 
the Alban mount, which, from its situation 
being stretched along the hill, was called Alba 
Longa.* Between the building of Laviniinn, 
and the transplanting the colony to Alba 
Longa, the interval was only about thirty years; 
yet so rapidly had this people increased in power, 
especially after the defeat of the Etrurians, that, 
not even on the death of uEncas, nor afterwards, 
during the regency of a woman, and the first 
essays of a youthful reign, did cither Mezentius 
and the Etrurians, or any other of the border¬ 
ing nations, dare to attempt ho.stilities against 
them. A peace w'as agreed upon, in which it 
was s^ulaled that the river Albula, now ealkd 
the Imer, should be the boundary between 
the Etrurians and Latinos. Ascanins’s son, 
called Sylvius, from his liaving by some accident 
been born in the woods, succeeded him in the 
kingdom. He begat ^Eneas SyUiiis, who 
afterwards begat Lalinus Sylvius. 'J’his prince 
planted several colonies, who have obtained the 
name of Ancient Latines. The surname of 
Sylvius was henceforw'ard given to all tho.sr 
who reigned at Alba. Of Lalinus was born 
Alba; of Alba, Alys; of Atys, Capys; of 
Capys, Capetus ; of Capetus, Tiberinus; who, 
being drowned in endeavouring to cross the 
river Albula, gave to that river the name so 
celebrated among his posterity. Agrip)ia, 
*son of*Tiberinus, reigned next; after Agrippa, 
Romulus. Sylvius received the kingdom from 
his father, and being struck by lightning, de¬ 
mised it to Aventinus, who, being buried on 
that hill which is now a part of the city of Rome, 
gave it his name. To him succeeded Proeas. 
who had two soq|, Numitor and Amulius. To 
Numitor, as being the first-born, he bequeathed 
the ancient kingdom of the Sylvian family ; but 
force prevailed over both the will of their father, 
and the respect due to priority of hirth. Amu- 
lius dethroned his brother, took possession of 
the kingdom, and adding crime to crime, put to 
death the male offspring of Numitor, making 
his daughter Rhea Sylvia a vestal, under the 
specious pretence of doing her honour, but, in 
fact, to deprive her of all hope of issue, the 
vestals being obliged to vow perpetual virgin!- 

IV. But the fates, I suppose, demanded the 

* It was ca!li*d Alla, from a while bow wiib a liiicr of 
thirty youn; onea, found (hero by Alneas. 

t For an account of the venial virgins, aco Dr. Adam's 
Ruman Anliquitics, p. 314. 


foundling of this great city, and the first esta¬ 
blishment of an empire, which is now, in power, 
next to the immortal gods. The vestal being 
deflowered by force, brought forth twine, and 
declared that the father of her doubtful off¬ 
spring was Mars; cither because she really 
thought so, or in hopes of extenuating the guilt 
of her transgression by imputing it to the act 
of a deity. But neither gods nor men screened 
her or her children from the king’s cruelty: 
the priestess was loaded with chains, and cast 
into prison, and the children were ordered to 
be thrown info the stream of the river. It 
happened providentially that the Ibber, over¬ 
flowing its banks, formed itself into stagnant 
pools in such a manner, as that the regular 
ehaimel was every where inaeeessilile, and those 
w'lio earned tlie infants supposed that they 
would lie drowned in any water, however still. 
Wherefore, as if tlierehy fulfilling the kmg’-s 
order, they exposed the lioys in the nearest 
pool, where now stands the Ruminal fig-tree, 
which, it is said, was formerly enlled Komular. 
Those places were at that time wild deserts. 
A story prevails that the retiring flood having 
left on dry ground the trough, hitherto floating, 
in which they had been cxjiosed, a thirsty she- 
wolf from the neighbouring mountains directed 
her course to the cues of the children, and, 
sloojiing, presented licr dugs to the infants, 
showing so much gentleness, that the keeper of 
the king’s herds found her licking the boys 
with her tongue ; and that this shi'phcrd, whose 
name was Faustulus, carried them home to his 
wife Laurentia to ]>e nursed. Some there are 
who think that this T.aurentia, from her having 
been a prostitute, was, by the shepherds, called 
Lupa; and to this circumstance they ascribe 
the origin of this fabulous tale. Thus born, 
and thus educated, as soon as years supplied 
them with strength, they led not an inaetne 
life at the stables, or among the cattle, hut tra¬ 
versed the neighbouring forests in hunting. 
Hence acquiring vigour, botli of body and mind, 
they soon began-^not only to withstand the wild 
beasts, but to attack robbers loaded with booty. 
The spoils thus acquired they divided with the 
shepherds; and, in company with these, the 
number of their young associates continually 
increasing, they carried on both their business, 
and their sports. 

V, It is said that, even at that early period, 
the sports of (he Lupercal.l which wc (id’’ 

t Sie Addin, p 312. 
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altercation ensued, then blows; ai\d their pas¬ 
sions being inflamed by the dispute, the aflliir 
proceeded at last to extremity, and murder was 
the consequence. Remus fell by a blow re¬ 
ceived in the tumult. There is another ac¬ 
count more generally received, that Remus, in 
derision of his brother, leaped over the new 
wall, and that Romulus, enraged thereat, slew 
him, uttering at the same time this impreca¬ 
tion, « So perish every one that shall hereafter 
leap over my wall.” By these means Romulus 
[year before Christ 751] came into the sole 
possession of the government, and the city, 
when built, was called after the name of its 
founder. The first buildings, which he raised, 
were on the Palatine hill where he himself 
had been brought up. To the other deities he 
performed worship, aceording to the mode of 
the Albans, but to Hercules, according to that 
of the Greeks, as instituted by Evander. 

Vfl. It is recorded that Hercules, after 
having slain Geryon, drove away liis cattle, 
whicli were surprisingly beautiful; and that, 
being fatigued with travelling, he lay down, 
near the river Tiber, in a grassy place, to, 
which ho had swum over, driving the herd be-! 
fore him, in order to refresli the cattle with I 
lest and the rich pasture. There, having in¬ 
dulged himself in meat and wine, he was over- 
])owered by sleep; whereupon <i shepherd, who 
dweltdn the neighbourhood, named Cuciis, of 
great strength and fierceness, being struck with 
the beauty of the cattle, wished to make prey of 
some of them; but considering, that if he 
should drive the herd before him into his cave, 
their tracks would direct the owner’s search, 
he dragged the cattle backward by the tails into 
the cave, picking out those that were the most 
remarkable for their beauty. Hercules awak¬ 
ing at the dawn of day, took a view of his herd, 
and missing some of the number, went directly 
to the next cave, to examine whether the, foot¬ 
steps led thither; but when he observed that 
they all pointed outward, and yet did not direct 
to any other quarter, perplexed, and not know¬ 
ing how to act, he began to drive forward his 
herd from that unlucky place. Some of the 
cows, as they were driven off, missing those 
that were left behind, liegan, as was natural, to 
low after them, and the sound being returned 
from the cave, by those that were shut up in it, 
brought Hercules back. Cacus, endeavounng 
by force to prevent his approach to the cave, 
and invoking in vain the assistance of the shep¬ 


herds, received u blow of his club, which pul 
an end to his life. At that time, Evander, a 
native, of Peloponnesus, who had removed 
hither, governed that part of the country, rather 
through an influence acquired by his merit, than 
any power of sovereignty vested in him. He 
was highly revered on account of his having in¬ 
troduced the wonderful knowledge of letters, a 
matter quite new to these men, who were ig¬ 
norant of all the arts; and still more so, on ac¬ 
count of the supposed divinity of his mother 
Carmenta, whose prophetic powers had been 
an object of admiration to those notions, before 
the arrival of the Sibyl in Italy. Evander then, 
being alarmed by the concourse of the, shep¬ 
herds, hastened to the spot, where they were 
assembled in a tumultuous maimer about the 
stranger, whom they accused as undeniably 
guilty of murder; and when he was informed 
of the fact, and of the cause of it, observing 
the person and mien of the hero, filled with 
more dignity and majesty than belonged to a 
human being, he inquired who he was: and 
being told his name, that of his father and his 
country, he addressed him in these words. 

I “ Hail, Hercules, son of Jove! my mother 
the infallible interpreter of the gods, foretokl 
to me that you wore destined to increase the 
number of the celestials, and that an altar would 
be dedicated to you in this place, wdiioh a na¬ 
tion, hereafter the most powerful in tlie world, 
should distinguish by tlic name of The Great- 
' est,* and would offer thereon sacrifices to your 
honour.” Hercules, giving his right hand, 
replied, that “ he embraced the omen, and 
would fulfil the decree of the fates, by building 
and dedicating an altar in the place.” 'Fhere, 
then, for the first time, was jierfornied a sac¬ 
rifice to Hercules, of a chosen heifer taken out 
of the herd; and the Potitii, and Pinarii, the 
most distinguished families in the neighbour¬ 
hood at the time, were invited to assist 
in the ceremonies, and share the entertainment. 
It happened that the Potitii attended in time, 
and the entrails were served up to them; the 
Pinarii, arriving after the entrails were eaten, 
came in for the rest of the feast; hence it con¬ 
tinued a rule, as long as the Pinarian, family 
existed, that they should not cat of the entrailp. 
The Potitii, instructed by Evander, were di** 
rectors of that solemnity for many ages, until 


'* Ara Maxima it Blood in the caUle maxkot wheft it 
remuinod in the time of Au^uetue- 
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the solemn office of the family was delegated to 
public servants, on which the whole race of the 
Potitii became extinct. These were the only 
foreign rites that Romulus then adopted, show¬ 
ing thereby, from the beginning, a respect 
for immortality obtained by merit, a dignity to 
which his own destiny was conducting him. 

Vlll. After paying due worship to the gods, 
he summoned the multitude to an assembly ; 
and, knowing that they could never he brought 
to incorporate as one people by atiy other means, 
than by having their conduct directed by cer¬ 
tain rules, he gave them a !) 0 (]y of laws ;* and 
judging, that if he added to the dignity of his 
own carriage, by assuming the ensigns of sove¬ 
reignty, it would help to jirocurc respect to 
those laws, among a rude uninformed peoj)le, 
he adopted a more majestic style of appear¬ 
ance, Ifoth with regard to his other appoint¬ 
ments, and particularly in being atteiuled by 
twelve lictors. JSojik' think that hi^ was led to 
fix on this number by that of the birds ui the 
augury which had portended the kingdom to 
him. 1 am ratlier inclined to be of Iheir opi¬ 
nion, who suppose that all the ollicers attend¬ 
ant on magistrates, and among the rest, the 
betors, as well as the number of them, were, 
borrowed from then neigldiours, the Etrurians, 
from whom the curule cliair, and the gown 
edged with purple, were taken; and that the 
Etrurians used that number, because their king 
being elected by the suflVages of twelve states, 
each state gave him one lictor. Meanwhile 
the city increased in buildings, which were car¬ 
ried on to an extent proportioned rather to the 
number of lahabitants they hoped for in fulurc, 
than to what they had at llie timc.'j But that 
its size might not increase beyond its stnmgth, 
in order to augment his numbers, he had re¬ 
course to a practice common among founders 
of cities, who used to feign that the multitude 
of mean and obscure people, thus collected, 
had sprang out of the eartli. He opened a 
•sanctuary, m the place where the luclosure now 
is, on the road down from the Capitol, called 
The Pass of the ^JVo Groves. Hither fled, 
from the neighbouring states, crowds of all sorts, 
without distinction, whether freemen or slaves, 
led by a fondness for novelty ; and this it was 
.,«hat gave solidity to the growing greatness of 


* Wilhout doubt, ho framed the government, and the 
lat/a, nearly on the model of those established at Alba, 
t About 3000 fool, and 300 hoisomen. 


the city. Having reason now to be pretty well 
satisfied with his strength, next made pro¬ 
vision that this strength should be regulated by 
wisdom; and for that purpose, he created a 
hundred senators,! either because that numbt^r 
was sufficient, or because there were no more 
than a hundred citizens who could prove their 
descent from respectable families. They were 
certainly styled Fathers from their honourable 
office, and their descondants Patricians. 

IX. 'I'he Rommi state had now attained 
such a degree of power, that it was a match in 
arms for any of th(! neighbouring nations; but, 
Irom the biual! number of its women, its great¬ 
ness was not likidy to last longi'r than one age 
of man, as they had neitlu'r hofies of oflspring 
among themselves, nor had yet contracted any 
intermarriages willi their neighbours. Ro¬ 
mulus, therefore, by advice of the senate, sent 
ambassadors round to all the adjoining slates, 
soliciting their alliance, and permission for his 
new subjeels to marry among them; he inti¬ 
mated to them, that “cities, like every thing 
else, rise Irom low beginnings; that, in time, 
those wliicli are supported by their own merit, 
and the favour of the gods, procure to them¬ 
selves gn-at power, and a great name; and that 
he liad full assurance both that the gods favour- 
, ed the founding of Rome, and that the people 
would not be deficient in merit. Wherefore, 
as men, they ought to show no reluirtunce to, 
mix their blood and race with men.” In no 
one place were his ambassadors favourably 
hoard; such contempt of them did people cn- 
j terlain, and, at the same time, such apprehen- 
j sions of danger to themselves and their pos- 
: terity, from so great a power growing up in the 
midst of them. By the greater part, they were 
dismissed with the question, “ whether they 
had opened an asylum for women also, for that 
would be the only way to procure suitable 
matches for them ?” This wa.s highly resented 
by the Roman youth, insomuch that the busi¬ 
ness appeared evidently to point towards vio¬ 
lence. Romulus, in order to afford them a 
convenient time and place for a design of that 
sort, dissembling his displeasure, prepared, 


i This ox;>reg8ion must be uiidorstood in a qualified 
sense, in the same manner as when a magisttate, pre* 
Biding at an electon, is said to elect such and Buch per¬ 
sons. RomuluB nominalod one senator; each tribe, 
and each curiu, chose three, and thus the RUmbor was 
made up. 
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with that intent, to celebrate solemn games in 
honour of the equestrian Neptune,* to which he 
gave the name of Consualia. He then ordered 
the intended celebration to be proclaimed among 
the neighbouring nations, while his people ex¬ 
erted themselves in making tho most magnifi¬ 
cent preparations that their knowledge and 
abilities allowed, in order to engage atten¬ 
tion and raise expectation. Great numbers of 
people assembled, induced, in some measure, by 
i desire of seeing the new city, espcciiilly those 
whose countries lay nearest, the Ca-ninetisians, 
Crustuminians, and Antemnatians, especially 
the whole multitude of the Sabines came with 
their wives and children. They were hospita¬ 
bly invited to the diflerent houses; and when 
they viewed the situalioii, and the fortifications, 
and the city crowded with houses, they were 
astonished at the rapid increase of the Roman 
power. When tho show began, [ Year of Rome, 
4. B. C. 748.] and every person’s thoughts 
and eyes were attentively engaged on it, then, 
according to the preconcerted plan, on a signal 
being given, the Roman youth ran difiererit 
ways to carry off the young women. Some 
they bore away as they hapjiened to meet with 

them, without waiting to make a choice ; but 
others of extraordinary beauty, being designed 
for the principal senators, were conveyed to 
their houses by plebians employed for that pur- 
.pose. . It is said, that one highly distinguished 
above the rest for her beauty, was carried off 
by the party of one Talassius; and that in an¬ 
swer to many who eagerly inquired to whom 
they were hurrying her, they, every now and 

then, to prevent any interruption in tlieir rourse, 
cried out, that they were carrying her to Ta¬ 
lassius ; this circumstance gave rise to the use 
of that word at weddings. The terror occa¬ 
sioned by this outrage put an end to the sports, 
and the parents of the young women retired 
full of grief, inveighing against such a violation 
of the laws of hospitality, and appealing to the 
god, to whose solemn festival and games they 
had come, relying on the respect due to reli¬ 
gion, and on the faith of nations. Nor did the 
women who were seized entertain better hopes 


* So called, from his having produced Ihe first horse 
from tho earth by a stroke from Iiik trident Romulus 
called him Consus, tho god of coiinsol, as having sug- 
getted the schemo of seizing tho women. The games, 
which he called Consualia, were afterwards termed the 
Roman, or the great games; they lasted, at first, one 
day, then two, three, and, at length, nine days. 


with regard to themselves, or a less degree of 
indignation : however Romulus went about in 
person, and told them, that “ this proceeding 
had been occasioned by the haughtiness of 
their parents, who refused to allow their neigh¬ 
bours to marry among them; that, notwith¬ 
standing this, they should be united to his peo¬ 
ple in wedlock in the common enjoyment of kll 
property, and of their common children ; a bond 
of union than which the human heart feels 
none more endearing. Ho begged of them to 
soften iheir resentment, and to bestow their 
affections on those, men on whom chance had 
bestowcil thiyr persons. It often happened, 
he said, that to harsh treatment mutual regard 
had succeeded, and they would find their hus¬ 
bands behave the better on this very account; 
that every one would exert himself, not merely 
in performing his duty as a husband, but to 
make uji to them for th(5 loss of their parents 
ami of their country.” To these persuasions 
was added, the soothing behaviour of their hus¬ 
bands themselves, who urged, in extenuation 
of the violence they had been tempted to com¬ 
mit, the excess of jiassion, and the force of love 
arguments, than which there can be none mo’.j 
powerful to assuage the irritation of the female 
mind. 

X, Tlic women, who had been forcibly 
carried off, soon became reconciled to their 
situation; liut their parents, still more than at 
I first, endeavoured to rouse their several states 
to revenge, einjdoymg both complaints and tears, 
and wearing the dress of mourners. Nor did 
they confine Iheir demands of vengeance with¬ 
in the limits of their own states, but made joint 
applications from all quarters to Titus 'I’ami-s, 
king of the Sabines, the embassies being ad¬ 
dressed to him as the person of the highest lo- 
nown in all those parts. The people who 
were the principal sufferers by the outrage, 
were the C®nine,nsians, the Crustuminians, 
and the Antemnatians. To them, the pro¬ 
ceedings of Tatius and the Sabine nation ap¬ 
peared too dilatory; wherefore these three- 
states, uniting in a confederacy, prepared for 
immediate war. Nor did even the Crustumi¬ 
nians and Antemnatians exert activity enough 
for the impatient rage of the Cjeninensiana. 
This state, therefore, alone, made an irruptioi» 
into the Roman territories; but while they 
carried on their ravages in a disorderly manner, 
Romulus met them, and, without much o ffi- 
culty, taught them that rage without strength 



celebrate, were practised on the Palatine hill, 
and that this was called Palutmm, from Palluti- 
team, a city of Arcadia, and afterwards tlie 
Palatine hill; and that Evander, who was of 
that tribe of Arcadians, and had been many years 
before in possession of this part of the country, 
hjd.hislituted there this solemnity brought irom 
Arcadia, in which youn.i; men were to run 
about naked, in sport and wantonness, in honour 
of Lyeean Pan, whiitn the Romans afterwards 
called Inuus. While they were intent on the 
'performance of these sports, the time of their 
celebration being generally known, the robbers, 
enraged at the loss of their booty, attacked 
them by surprise, having placed themselves in 
ambush. Roranlus making a vigorous defence, 
extricated himself; but they look Rt'miis 
prisoner, delivered him np to king Ainnlius, 
and had the assurance to accuse them both of 
criminal misbehaviour. I’lie principal ehatge 
made against them was, that they had made 
violent inroads on the lands of IVumitor, and, 
with a banil of youths which they had collected, 
plundered the country in a hostile manner. In 
consequence of this, Remus was given u)) to 
Nuinitor lobe punished. From the very be¬ 
ginning, Faustulus had entertained hopes, that 
the children, whom he educated, woubl ];)rove 
t») be descended of the royal blood ; for he knew 
that the infants of Rhea had hocn evjiosed by 
order of the king, and that the time, when he 
had taken them up, conesponded evactlywitli 
that event; but he had resolved to avoid any 
hasty disclosure, unless some favourable con¬ 
juncture or necessity should require it. 'J'he 
necessity happened lir.st; wiierefore, coustrain- 
ed by his apprehensions, he iiiqiartod the allair 
to Romulus, It hajipeued also that Nuinitor, 
while he had Remus in his custody, heard that 
the brothers were twins ; and when ho combiii- 
<‘il with thus eiri'umstanee their age, and their 
turn of mind, which gave no indication of a ser¬ 
vile condiyon, he was struck with the idea of 
their being his grandchildren ; and, all his in¬ 
quiries leading to the- same conclusion, he was 
upon the point of acknowledging Remus. In 
consequence, a plot against the king was con¬ 
certed between all the parties. Romulus, not 
P^oing at the head of a band of youths, for he 
* .vas unequal to an open attempt, but ordering 
the shepherds to come at a certain hour, by 
diflerent roads, to tlie jialaee, forced liis way 
to4he king, and was supported by Remus, with 
another party, procured from the house of Nu- 
mitor. Thus they put the king to death. 


VT. In the beginning of the tumult, Numi- 
tor, calling out that the city was assaulted by 
an enemy, and the palace attacked, liad drawn 
away the Alban youth to the citadel, on pre¬ 
tence of securing it by an armed garrison ; and, 
in a little tune, seeing the young men, afur 
perpetrating the murder, coming towards h m, 
with (‘xpressions of jny, he instantly called the 
pe;i|)le to an assembly, laid before them the 
iniquitous behaviour of his brother towaids 
hiiii'.elf; the birlli of his grandchildren, how 
they were liegotten, how educated, how dis¬ 
covered ; tlien informed them of the death of 
the usurper, and tliat lie had himself encouraged 
the dfi.sign. 'J’lie youths at the same time ad¬ 
vancing with tlicir followers, through the midst 
of the assembly, salnti^d their grandfather as 
king; on which ihe multilude, testifying their 
assent by universal acolamalioiis, ratified to 
him the royal title and authority. Wlien Nu- 
milor was thus reinstated in the sovereignty at 
Alba, Romulus and Remus were seized with a 
desire of Iiuilding a city in the place wliere they 
had been e\j)osed and educated. There were 
great number^ of Alban.s and Lalines, who 
could be spared forllic purpose, and these were 
joined by a multitude of shepherds; so that, alt 
tocelhor, they formed such a numerous body, 
as gave grounds to hope that Alba and Lavini- 
mn would bo but small, in comparison with the 
city which they were about to foundT .These 
vK'vvs were interrupted by an evil, hereditary 
111 their tmnily, ambition for rule. Hence arose 
a shameful contest; tiiough they had mthe be 
ginintig lested their dispute on this amicable 
footing, that, as they wore twins, and conse¬ 
quently, no title to jireeedence could be derived 
from jirioritv of birtli, the gods, who were 
guardians of the place, should choose by au¬ 
guries*, which of the. two should give a name 
to the new city, and enjoy tlie government of 
it when built. Romulus chose the Palatine, 
Remus tlie Aventiiie mount, as their coiise- 
erated stands to wait tlie auguries. We are 
told that tlie first omen appeared to Remus, 
consisting of six vultures; and that, after this 
had been proclaimed, twice that number show¬ 
ed themselves to Romulus; on which each 
was saluted king by his own followers; (he 
former claiming the kingdom, on the ground ot 
the priority of time; the latter, on tliat of the 
number of the birds. On their meeting, an 

I Foj un account of uugurH, mispices, ice. see Attain 

j. gtW} 
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avails but little. He routed nnd dispersed! 
their army; pursued it in its flight; slew their 
king m the battle, and seized his spoils; after 
which he made himself master of tlieir city at 
the first assault. From thence he led home 
his victorious troops ; ainl being not only capa- 
bip. .of perforniitig splendid actions, but also 
fond of displaying tliose aelions to ailvanlags, 
he marched up in procession to tlie Capitol, 
carrying on a frame, properly constructed for 
the puipose, the sjioils of the enemy’s general 
whom he had slam; and tlierc laying them 
down under an oah, vvliieli the shepherds ac¬ 
counted sacred, he, at tlie same time, while he 
offered this present, marked out with his eye 
the lionmis of a temple lor Jupiter, to whom 
he gave a new name, sayinu, “Jujuter, Fere- 
trius,* in acknowledginent of the victory v\liieii 
I have obtained, I, llomulus llie king, oiler to 
thee these royal aims, and dedicate a toinjde to 
thee on that spot winch I have now iiieajiured 
out in inv numl, to hi* a repository for those 
grand spoils, wliicli, allei my example, geneials 
in future times ^h.dl oiler, on slaying the kings 
and generals of tlieir enemies.” Tins was tlie 
origin of that timiplc wlueli was the first coii- 
■W'f'rated in Jioine. Accotdingly, it pleased 
the gods so to order, that neither the prediction 
of the'founder of the temple, intimating that 
future generals slioiild carry spoils thither, 
should prove erroneous, nor that the honour of 
making such oirenng.s should be rendered com¬ 
mon, by l>eing imparted to many, fu after- 
times, during so many years, and so many wars, 
there have been only two instances of the grand 
spoils being obtained; so rare was tlie attain¬ 
ment of that high honour. 

XI. While the Koinans were tlius employed, 
the army of the Anlemiiatiaiis, tidving advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity winch the country being 
left without troops afforded tliem, made a 
hostile inclusion into the Roman terriloiies; 
but a Roni#n Iegion,f hastily led out, surprised 

* So called, liom the ftiftrnm, or frame, siipporiiiig 
the spoils The second spolia trpima, or aritiid spoils, 
were offered by Cornelius Cosbus, who IoIIihI Tulum- 
niue, king of tlie Vuienliaiis; and the third by Clauihiis 
Maicollurt, who killed Viruloniurns. n k.ng of tlic Gauls. 
Till* sjioiiH, culled spolta opiina, <>i j'laiul, or chief, spoils, 
were so dotiorniiiariMl wlieii they were taken from a 
King or general-iii-ciiiel, communding an army. 

t So called from Icj^ere, to choose, to select. The 
legion consisted, at this time, of 3000 foot amd300 horse 
Thj number afterwards was generally 4000 fool and 300 
horse; and sometimes augmented to 6000 foot and 400 
horse. It was divided into 10 cohorts, 30 companies, and 
60 centuries. 
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llicm, while they straggled through the country. 
'J'hey were loutcd therefore dt the first onset, 
and their town was taken. While Romulus 
exulted in this second victory, his consort, 
Ilersiha, teased hy the intrcatics of the cap¬ 
tured women, earnestly petitioned him that he 
would sliow favour to their parents and admit 
lliein into the number of his citizens, a measure 
which could not fail of forming an union satis¬ 
factory to all parlies. Thus request was easily 
obtained. Ho then marched against the Crus- 
tuminians, who were carrying on hostilities; 
with tlie.se he had Ichs trouble than with 
the Anlemiiatiaiis, because they had been dis- 
]iirited by the defeats of their allies. Colonics 
were sent to botli countries, but greater num¬ 
bers were fouiiil willing to give in their names 
for ('rustuminiurn, on account of the fertility 
of tin; soil. 'J’liere were frequent migrations 
also from tlioso places to Rome, chiefly of the 
jiarents and relations of the ravished women. 
'The last war, on this occasion, was begun by 
the Kaiiines; [Y. R. 5. B. 0. 747.J and it 
was by far the most formidable, for none of 
thciv operations were directed by rage or 
jiassion, nor did they disclose their inten¬ 
tions until they began to act. They em- 
])loyed stratagem, too, m aid of prudence. The 
Roman citadel was commanded by 8purius 
'rarpeius. Ilis maiden daughU*r, whg had ac- 
eidcntally gone without the fortilicatibns to' 
bring water for the sacred rites, was bribed hy 
Tdtius with gold to admit some of his troops 
into tlie citadel. As soon as they gained ad¬ 
mittance they put lier to death, hy throwing 
their armour in a heap upon her, either because 
they wished that the citadel should rather 
appear to liave been taken by storm, or for the 
sake of establishing a jirecedent that faith was 
not to lie kept witli a traitor. The story is told 
in another manner: that, as the Sabines gene¬ 
rally carried on tlicir left arms bracelets of great 
weight, and wore rings set with precious stones, 
whicli made a great show, she bargained for 
what they wore on their loft arms; accordingly, 
instead of the ]ircscnts of gold wliicli she 
expected, they threw their sliields upon her. 
Others say, that, in pursuance of their agree¬ 
ment to deliver up wliat was on their left arms, 
she expressly demanded their shields; and this 
seeming to be done with a treacherous intent, 
she was put to death by means of tlie very re¬ 
ward which she required. 

XII. The Sabines however kept possession 
of tlie Citadel; but though, on the following 
3 
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day, the Roman army, in order of battle, filled 
the whole plain'" between the Palatine and 
Capitoline hills, yet they did not come down 
to the level ground; until the Romans, stimu¬ 
lated by rage and eagerness to recover the 
citadel, advanced to an assault. The foremost 
champions of the two parties, who led on tlu* 
troops, were Mettius Curtius on the side of 
the Sabines, and Hostus Hostilius on that of 
the Romans. The latter, in the front of the 
army, by his spirit and intrepidity, enabled the 
Romans to support the fight, in sjiite of the 
disadvantage of the ground ; but, on his falling, 
the Roman soldiers quickly gave way, and were 
driven back to the old gate of the Palatium. 
Romulus himself being forced along by the 
flying crowd, raised his hands toward heaven, 
and said, « 0 Jupiter! by the direction of Ihy 
auspices, I, here on the Palatine hill, laid the 
first foundation of my city. The Sabines are 
already in possession of our citadel, which they 
obtained by fraud; from thenee they now make 
their way hither in arms, and have passed the 
middle of the valley; but do thou, O father of 
gods and men! from hence at least repel the 
enemy; remove dismay from the minds of the 
Romans, and stop their shameful flight. I vow 
a temple here to thee, Jupiter Stator,* as a 
testimony to posterity of the city being pre¬ 
served by^thy immediate aid.” Having prayed 
thus, as if he had perceived that his supplica¬ 
tions were heard, he called out, “ Here, Romans, 
Jupiter, supremely good and great, orders you 
to halt, and renew the fight.” The Romans, 
as if they had heard a voice from heaven, halted, | 
and Romulus himself flew forward to the front. 
On the side of the Sabines, Mettius Curtius 
had run down first from the citadel; had driven 
back the Romans, in disorder, through the 
whole space at present occupied by the Fo¬ 
rum, and was now at no great distance from 
the gate of the Palatium, crying aloud, “ We 
have conquered these traitors to hospitality, 
these cowards in war. They now feel that it 
is one thing to ravish virgins, and another, far 
diflferent, to fight with men.” While he was 
vaunting in this manner, Romulus attacked 
him with a band of the most courageous of 
the youths. Mettius happened at that time to 
fight on horseback, and on that account was 
the more easily repulsed: he soon gave way 
and was pursued by the Romans; the rest of 
the Roman troops also animated by the bravery 

* From vtare, to halt. 


of their king, put the Sabines to the rout. Met¬ 
tius was plunged into a lake, his horse taking 
fright at the noise of the pursuers; and this 
circumstance turned the attention of the Sa¬ 
bines to the danger in which they saw a per¬ 
son of so much consequence to them. How¬ 
ever his friends beckoning and calling to hin, 
he acquired fresh courage from the aflection of 
the multitude, and accomplished his escape. 
Roth parties now renewed the engagement in 
the pliiin between the two hills, but the advan-^ 
tage was on the side of the Homans. 

XIII. At this crisis the Sabine women, 
whose siifi'erings had given cause to the war, 
with their hair dishevelled and garments torn, 
their natural timidity being overcome by the 
sight of such disastrous scenes, had the resolu¬ 
tion to throw themselves in the way of the fly¬ 
ing weapons ; and, rushing across lietwoen the 
armies, separated the inrensed combatants, and 
assuaged their fury ; beseeching, on the one 
hand their parents, on the other their husbands, 

“ not to pollute themselves with the impious 
stain of the blood of father-m-law and son-m- 
law, nor brand with the infamy of parraride 
their offspring, the children of one, and grand¬ 
children of the other party. If ye wish, said 
they, to destroy the affinity and connection 
formed between you by our marriage, turn your 
' rage against us; we arc the cause of the war; 
j we arc the cause of wounds and death to our 
' husbands and fathers. It is better for us to 
perish, than to live either widowed by the loss 
I of one party, or fatherless by that of the 
I other.” This transaction powerfully affected 
j both the multitude and the loaders : silence 
! suddenly ensued, and a suspension of the fight. 
The commanders then came forward, in order 
to concert measures for a pacification; [Y. R. 7. 
B. C. 74.5.] and they not only concluded a peace, 
but combined the two nations into one, associat¬ 
ing the two sovereigns in the government, and 
establishing the scat of the empire at Romo. By 
this accession the number of citizens was dou¬ 
bled ; and, as some compliment to the Sabines, 
the united people were called Quintes, from 
the town of Cures. To perpetuate the re¬ 
membrance of that battle, the place where his 
horse, emerging from the deep of the lake, first^ 
br'ought Curtius to a shallow, was called the 
Curtian lake.-j- This happy re-cstablishment 


t This name il retained lohg after it hqs filW up, and 
became a part of the Forum. 
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of peace, after a war so distressing, rendered 
the Sabine women still dearer lioth to their 
hus.l)ands and parents, and above all to Romu¬ 
lus liimself, so that, when he divided the people 
into thirty Curias,* he gave these the names of 
the women. But as the number of the wo¬ 
men was undoubtedly greater than tiiat of the 
(Ijrias, whether those who were to give their 
names to them were selected on account of 
llieir age, or their own dignity, or that of 
their husbands, or by lot, we are not inform- 
.ed. At the same time also, three, centuries of 
knights were enrolled; the Ramnenses, so 
called from Romulus; tlic 'J’llienses, from 
Titus Tatms; and the Luceres, the reason of 
whose name and origin is unknown. 'J'henee- 
forward the two kings reigned together, only 
not with equal power, but with concord. 

A"IV. Several years after, some relations of 
king Talius offered violenec to the ainliassa- 
dors of the Laurenlians; for which violation of 
the law of nations, the latter demanded satisfac¬ 
tion : but Tatius paid more regard to the inter¬ 
est and importunities of his relations, and there¬ 
by drew upon himself the jmnishment due to 
them. For he was slain afterwards at J^avinium, 
in a tumult raised on his going thither to an 
anniversary sacnliee. It is said, that Romulus 
showed less resentment of this proceeding than 
became him, either because tlierc had been no 
sineere cordiality between them, while associ¬ 
ated in the government, or because he thought 
that the otlu'r deserved the death which he 
met. Ho avoided therefore entering into a 
war on the occasion; but to make some atone¬ 
ment for the ill-lreatment of the ambassadors, 
and the murder of the king, the league between 
the cities of Rome and Lavinium was renewed. 
Thus, beyond their expectations, the Romans 
enjoyed peace on that side; but a war broke 
out from another quarter, much nearer home, 
and almost at their gates. The Fulcnatians, 
looking with jealousy on the great increase of 
power in so near a neighbour, determined to 

• Ho divulrd the rily into three tribes iho Fnmnen- 
IC8, 90 cnllod from Romulus, being hin original follow¬ 
ers, the Tiiiensos, from Tilus Tatius, composed of the 
Sabines; and tbo Luceies, of those who liiid assembled 
^in Iho Lucus, or sanciuarv, or afterwards joined the 
Romans. Each tribe he divided into len curias, or wards 
Each curia had its own pnesl, called curio, and its own 
place of worship, where, on certain stated days, sacri¬ 
fices were offered to particular doilies; and the people 
of the curiii feasted together. The centuries of knurhlB 
were named after the tribes out of which tliey weie lakcn. 


make war on them before they should arrive 
at that degree of strength wlych it was evident 
they would in time acquire, and sent a body of 
young men in arms, who laid waste the whole 
country between Fiden® and the city. Then, 
turning to the h‘ft hand, because the Tiber 
confined thorn on tlie right, and continuing their 
depredations, they threw the country people 
into the utmost consternation, and the sudden 
alarm spreading from the country into the 
city, made known what had happened. Ro¬ 
mulus instantly led out his forces, for a war so 
near home admitted no delay, and pitched his 
camp at the distance of a mile from Fiden®. 
Leaving tlicre a small guard, and marching out 
with all the rest of his troops, he ordered a 
parly to lie in ambush, among the bushes that 
grew there in abundance; then advancing with 
the other more numerous body of infantry, and 
all the cavalry, by riding up almost to the gates, 
and offering battle, in an irregular and insulting 
manner, he drew the enemy out of the town as 
be wished. The cavalry, acting in this manner, 
answered also another purpose, as it afforded a 
more spacious pretext for the retreat, which he 
was to counterfeit; and when the foot too be¬ 
gan to retire, while the horse seemed irresolute, 
whether to fight or fly, the, enemy rushing 
suddenly out of the gates in crowds, eager to 
pursue and press on the Roman army in its re¬ 
treat, were drawn to the place of the aTnb.uscadcr 
The Romans, now rising suddenly, attacked 
their line in flank; and the ensigns of those 
who had been left to guard the camp, advanc¬ 
ing at the same time, added to their fears. 
Dismayed at so many dangers, the Fidenatians 
fled, before Romulus, and the horsemen with 
him, could well turn to pursue them. Thus 
they, who had lately pursued an enemy, who 
only pretended to fly, now fled themselves in 
earnest, with mueh greater haste, back to the 
rity; but they could not get clear of the enemy; 
the Romans pressing close on their rear, rushed 
into the city along with them, before the gates 
could be shut. 

XF. The contagion of the Fidenatian war 
infected the Veientians. Induced by the re¬ 
lationship subsisting between them and the 
Fidenatians, (for they also were Etrurians.) 
and urged on besides by their dangerous vicinity 
of situation, in case the Roman arms were to 
be tamed against all their neighbours, made an 
incursion into the Roman territories, in the 
manner of a predatory, rather than of a regular, 
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war; and thus, without encamping or waiting 
the approach ofenemy’s army, they return¬ 
ed to Veii, carrying home the plunder collected 
in the country. On the other side, the Roniiin 
commander, not finding the enemy in the coun¬ 
try, and being prepared for, and determined on, 
a decisive action, crossed over the Tiber.— 
The Vcientians, hearing that he was forimng 
a camp, and that he intended to advance to 
their city, marched out to meet him; for they 
chose rather to engage in the open field, than 
to remain shut up, and figlit from the walls 
and houses. There, unassisted by any stra¬ 
tagem, the Roman king, through the mere 
force of his veteran troops, obtained the vic¬ 
tory, and pursued the routed enemy to their 
walls. The city was so strong, and so well 
secured both by art ami by nature, that h<! did 
not choose to attempt it, but led home his 
troops; and, in his way, ravaged the enemy’s 
country for the sake of revenge rather than of 
booty. These devastations having di.stressed 
the Vcientians no less than the loss of the 
battle, they sent deputies to Rome to sue for 
peace. A part of their lands was taken from 
them, and a truce granted for a hundred years. 
These were the principal transactions in peace 
and war, during the reign of Romulus; and 
none of them was unsuitable to the belief of 
his divine origin, or to the rank of a divinity, 
which after his death he was sui)posed to have 
obtained. Tliis may be said of the s])irit which 
he showed in r<;covering the kingdom for his 
grandfather, as well as of his wise conduct in 
founding the city, and estublisliing its power, 
by the arts both of war and peace ; for, by the 
strength which it acquired under his manage¬ 
ment, it became so respectable, that, during 
forty years after, it enjoyed profound peace and 
security. He stood, however, much higher in 
the favour of the people than he did in that of 
the senate; and was yet more beloved by Ids 
army. He established a body-guard of three 
hundred men, whom he called Celercs ;* and 
the.se he kept constantly about his person, in 
time of peace as well as w’ar. 

XVI. Such were his achievenientH in his 

• Or, the Swift, if we suppose them lo derive iheir 
S&me fiom the Latin word ceter. This must be allowed 
to be the most probable origin of the appellation, al¬ 
though it must be admitted to be by no means certain, 
that they were not so called, a*: some allege, from the 
name of their coptam, Celer, while others contend that 
they were so called from the (Jmeli word hIiicIi, 

■ignifiei a horseman. 


mortal state. One day, while holding un 
assembly in the plain, on the borders of the 
lake of Capra, for the purpose of reviewing his 
urniy, a sudden storm arose, accompanied with 
violent thunder and lightning; the king was 
enveloped in a thick cloud, which hid him 
from the eyes of the assembly, and was never 
more seen upon earth. 'J'lie Roman youtlTwPre 
at length cased of their ajqrrehensions, liy the 
return of calm and serene weather, after such 
a turbulent day ; but when tliey saw tlio royal 
seat emjity, though they readily believed thon 
senators, wlio had stood nearest to him, that he 
had lieen carried up on high by the storm, yet 
they were struck with such dread at being thus 
left in a manner fatherless, tliat, for some time, 
they remained in mournful silence. At last, 
some few setting tlie example, the whole mul¬ 
titude saluted Romulus ii.s *• a deity, tlie son 
of a deity; the king and parent of the city of 
Romeand implored his lavour, with prayers, 
that he would be jdeased always “propitiously 
to watch over the safety of Ins own ollsjiring.” 
Some, I believe, even at that time, liarhoured 
silent suspicions that llie king had been torn in 
pieco.s by the hands ol tin; senators. .Such a 
report was spread abroail, hut if was little 
credited, both on account of the liigh adiniia- 
tioTi cnterl,lined of the man, and i>ecause tlie 
general con.siernation caused the otiu'r account 
to be more universally receivoil. Il i.s farllier 
mentioned, that a contrivance of one jiarlieular 
man procured additional credit to tlu.s rejiro- 
sentalion of the matter; for 1’roeulus Julius, 
a person whose testimony, us we are told, 
deserved respect in any ca.se, even of the 
greatest importance, wdnle the jmlilic were 
full of grief for the king, and of displea¬ 
sure against the seiiator.s, came out into an 
assembly of tlie people, and said, “ Romans, 
yesterday, at the dawn of day, Romulus, the 
parent of this our city, deseuiuling suddenly 
from heaven, appeared lufore me; und when, 
seized with horror, I stood ui a wbi-shipping 
posture, and addressed him, witli prayers, that 
I might be allowed to behold him wiihont being 
guilty of impiety, Go, .said he, tell the Romans 
that it IS the will of tlie god.s that my Rome 
should be the mclropolis of the world. Let 
them therefore cultivate the arts of war; and 
be assured, and hand this assurance down to 
posterity, that no human power is able to 
withstand the Roman arms. After these wor4s, 
he went up, and vanished from my sight” It 
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wa8 woiiilorful how readily the fitory was cre¬ 
dited on this man’s word; and how much the 
grief of the people, and «tf the army, was as¬ 
suaged, by theif being satisfied of his immor¬ 
tality. 

XVII. Meanwhile the minds of the sena¬ 
tors were agitated by ambition and contention 
foi* the vacant throne. Factions had not yet 
taken tlicir rise from tlic interests of indivi¬ 
duals ; for, among a new people, no one yet 
possessed any eminent superiority over the 
^^st. The contest lay b<‘tween the dilfereiit 
bodies of which the state was coinjiosed; those 
of Sabine descent were anxious that a king 
should be chosen lioin among them, apprelu ii- 
fiive lest they might lose their claim by dihuse, 
there having been no king of iheir race since 
the deMh of 'J’alius; allliough, by the terms 
of the union, they were cntiflo'l to equal jiri- 
vileges. On tlio other hand, the original Ko- 
mans spurned the thought of a foreignej being 
placed on the throne. Notwithstaiuhng tins 
diversify in their views, yet all concurred in 
wishing for a king, for they had not yet tasted 
the sweets of hheily. 'J’lte senate now began 
to fear, lest as the senlinieiits of many of the 
ncighliourmg slates were very unfriendly to¬ 
wards them, some forci-gn power might attack 
them, while the state was destitute of a go- 
vernnieul, and the army destitute of a eom- 
inander. Every one therefore was desirous 
that there should he some heiul, but no one 
party could hi' iiidueed to give way to another. 
In this diilienlty, the senators sliaied the go- 
vorninerit among tliemselva's; formiiig out of 
tlieir number, which consisted (tf a luiiiihed, 
ten decades, with oiu' president in each, who 
were to have the diu'ction of jmidie aflinrs. 
Each ten governed jointly ; ilie jiresident alone 
had the Iietorsaiid oilier badges of sov<*reigntv. 
'J'he time of each holding the government was 
limited to five days, and the administration 
went to them all m rotation. Jn tills manner 
•a year [Y.*R. 3H. 11. C. 714.] passed without 
a king; and that interval, from this eircum- 
stanee, was called an interregnum ; which term 
is still applied to similar interruptions of the 
regular government, lly this time, the people 
Jl^egan to murmur, alleging that slavery was 
multiplied on them; that they had a hundred 
masters set over them instead of one; and it 
became evident that they would no longer be 
satisfied without a king, nor without one chosen 
by themselves. The senators, perceiving that 


such schemes W'crc in agitation, judged it pru¬ 
dent to make a voluntary otTef of W'hat they 
could not much longer retain. Yet while they 
gratified the pcdplc in surrendering to them 
the sovereign power, they took cure not to give 
up a larger share of privilege than tliey kept in 
their own liaiids; for they passed a decree, 
that, when the }H-ii]>le slioiild elect a king 
tliat election should not be valid, unless the 
senate approved their choice. And, to tliis 
day, the same right is claimed witti respect to 
tlie enacting ot laws, and the ap])oinling of 
magistrate's; tliougli tlie ctlicacy of it has been 
quite taken away: at present, iH'forc the peo¬ 
ple begin (o vote, thi- senate jireviously declare 
tlieir ajjprobatioii of tlie ])rocecdmgs of the as¬ 
sembly, and that, even before lluy are yet re¬ 
solved u[)on. The intenox, tlieti, having called 
an assembly, said, “ Koinans ! l»e the event 
prosperous, fortunate, ami luippy; I’lect a 
king; the fathers liave thouglit ])ioper to de¬ 
cree that it should be so. If ye chouse a per¬ 
son worthy to h<* esteemed a fit successor to 
lionuilus, the fathers will join their a]>|>roha- 
lion.” Tins piocceding was so jilcasiiig to llic 
jieojde, Ihat, lest tliey might ajipi ar to be out¬ 
done in generosity, they voted, and onlercil, 
notlnng more than that tlie senate should deter¬ 
mine. hy their decree, who should he 1 nig of 
Rome. 

A'VTll. There wais at that time a jy'rson 
named Numa I’ompiluis.* who was universally 
celebrated for justice and juctv ; he lived at 
Cures, in tlic counirv of the !Sahjiics; and was 
(IS emiiieiilly skilled, as any one in that age 
could !)»', in all laws human and divine: In* 
was su}>poscd to have been instructed hv I’yllui- 
goras of Samos ; for whieh siipiiosition there is 
no other foundiition, than its not being known 
from what oilier quarter lie derived liis know¬ 
ledge ; eertain it is, that more than a hundred 
years after tliis period, in the reign of Scrvius 
'J’ulliiis, I^ylhagnras assembled the voulli of the 
remoter parts of Italy, about Metapontum, 
Hcraclea, and Croton, and had them instructed 
under liis own direction. I'roni ydaees so re¬ 
mote, even if he had lived in the time of Numa, 
how could such a character of him have reached 
the Sabines, as should have insynred thorn with 
the desire of receiving his instructions In 
what common language could they have com- 

* He was the son of q Sabjiie noblumaii, and huil Wen 
tnarried to a diuighlor of King Tsuub, hut w.u> now a 
widower. 
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municated! or with what safety could a single 
man have made his way tliilher, through s.o 
many nations differing in their language and 
manners 1 I therefore rather believe, that his 
mind was, by nature, furnished with virtuous 
dispositions, and that the instructions which 
he received were, not so much m foreign 
learning, as iii the coarse and severe discipline 
of the Sabines, than whom no race of men 
were less corrupted by relinements. On 
hearing the name of Numa Poinpilius, al¬ 
though the Roman fathers saw that the balance 
of power would incline to the 8al)mes.,ifaking 
were chosen from among them, yet, no one 
presuming to prefer himself, or any other of his 
own party, or, in short, any one of the fathers, 
or citizens, to him, they all, to a man, concur¬ 
red in voting that the kingdom should bo con¬ 
ferred on Numa Pompilius. [Y. R. 39. B. C. 
713.] When he arrived, in consequence of 
their invitation, he ordered, that, as Romulus, 
on the founding of ihe city, had obtained the 
sovereign power by an augury, so the gods 
should be consulted, in like manner, concerning 
himself. Accordingly, being conducted into 
the citadel by an augur, to which profession was 
annexed, for ever after, by public authority, the 
honour of performing that solemn office, he sat 
down on a stone with his face turned towards 
the south the augur took his seat at his left 
hand^ wl^ii his liead covered, holding in his right 
hand e crooked wand free from knots, which 
they called h(nics; ihen, taking a view towards 
the city, and the adjacent country, after offer¬ 
ing prayers to the gods he marked out the re¬ 
gions of the sky from cast to west; the parts 
towards the south, he called the right, those 
toward the north, the left; and, in front of 
him, he si't, in Ins nniul, a boundary at the 
greatest distance that lus eye could reach. 
Then, shifting the lituus into his leXt hand, 
and laying his riglit on Nuina’s head, he prayed 
in this manner:—“ Father Jupiter, if it is thy 
will that this Muina Pompilius, whose head I 
hold, should be king of Rome, display to us, 
we beseech thee, clear tokens of the same, with¬ 
in those limits which I have marked out.” He 
then named the particular auspices, which he 
wished should be sent; and these having 
appeared, Numa was declared king, and came 
down from the consecrated stand. 

XIX. Being thus put in possession of the 
kingdom, and considering that the city was but 
of short standing, and hgd been founded by 


means of violence and arms, he formed a design 
of establishing it anew, upon principles of jus. 
tice, laws, and morals; and, knowing that the 
minds of the people, rendered ferocious by a 
military life, would never accommodate them¬ 
selves to the practice of these, duiing the con¬ 
tinuance of war, he resolved, by a disuse of 
arms, to mollify the fierceness of their temper. 
With this view, he built a temple to Janus,* 
near the foot of the hill Argiletuin,| which was 
to notify a slate either of war or of peace; 
when open, it denoted that the state was oi» 
gaged ill war; when shut, that there was peace 
w'lth all the. surrounding nations. 8incc the 
reign of Numa, it has hern shut but twice; 
once in the consulate of 'J'ltus Manlius, upon 
the conclusion of the first Punic war: tin; hap¬ 
piness of seeing it once more shut, the gods 
granted to our own times, when, alter the battle 
of Actium, the emperor Ciesar Augustus estab¬ 
lished universal peace, on land and sea. This 
temple he then shut; and having, by treaties 
and alliances, secured the friendship of all Ids' 
neighbours, and thereby removed all apprehen¬ 
sion of danger from abroad, he made it his first' 
aim, lost the dispositions of the people, which 
had hitherto been restrained by fear of their 
enemies, and by military discipline, should, in 
time of tranquillity, grow licentious, to inspire 
them with fear of the gods; a principle of the 
greatest ofllcac'y with the rnuliitude, in lliat 
rud(“ and ignorant age. And as tins did not 
seem likely to make inueh impression on their 
minds, without the aid of some pri'tonded nura- 
elc, he made them belnwe that he had nightly 
meetings with the godiless Egeria; and that, 
by her direction, he instituted the sacred rites, 
most acceptable to the gods, and appointed pro¬ 
per priests for each of the deities. His first 
undertaking was to divide the year into twelve 
months, according to the course of the moon; 
and because tlie moon does not make up the 
numlier of thirty days in each month, and con¬ 
sequently tliere are some days wanted to fill 

* Janus IS tho most annent kiny in Ilaly, of whom 
any kmiwledge has been hanJotl down lo posterity he 
was the first who mtioduced civiliKalion, and the useful 
arts, among (he wild inhubitants of that country. He is 
represented with two faces, as knowing both the past and 
the future- sometimes with foui ; In which latter forr., 
one of the many temples dedicated lo him at Rome, was 
erected; having four equal sides, on each side one door 
and three windows; the four doors were emblematical of 
the seasons; the twelve windows, of the months, and the 
whole, of the year. 

t A small bill to the east of the Palatine 
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up the coraplcte year, formed by the revolution 
of the suu, he managed in such a manner, by 
inserting intercalary months, that every twenty- 
fourth year, the space of all tlie intermediate 
years being completed, the days coincided w ith 
the same position of the sun from whence they 
had set out. He, also appointed days of liusi- 
ness, and days of cessation therefrom, foresee¬ 
ing how expedient it would he in future, that 
there should bo limes wherein no business 
could l)C brought before ihepeojile. 

XA”. He next turned lus thoughts to the 
appointment of jmests, though he jierformed in 
person the greatesi jiart oJ the sacred riles, 
osjieeiaDy lliose winch now belong to the odice 
of the llaineii of .lu])i(er ;* judging, that in such 
a warlik<‘ state, the greater nuuiber of kings 
would resemble Koimdus, rather llum Nuiua, 
and would go abroad iheinseives to war ; there¬ 
fore, lest the sacred rites, the pcrfornianec of 
which pertained to the office of the king, should 
be neglected, he created a flamon ol Jove who 
was to attend eoiistanlly on the duties of lliat 
pneslbood, and decorated him W’lth a sjdcndid 
dress, and a royal eurule chair. He ereated 
likewis’' two other flaniens; one of Mars, the 
otli^r ofQuinnus. He also selected virgins 
for the service of Vesta, an order of priesthood 
derived from Alba, and therefore related, in 
some sort, to the family of the founder of the 
city. For these he fixed a stipend, to be paid 
out of the public treasury, that they might, 
without interrujition, attend to the business of 
the temple; and by enjoining virginity, and 
other religious observances, gave them a sanctity 
of character that attracted veneration. He 
elected also twelve priests, called salu, foi Mars 
Gradivus; and gave them a.s an ornament of 
distinction, a flowered tunic, and, over the 
tunic, a brazen covering for the breast. He 
ordered these to carry the celestial armour, call¬ 
ed Ancilia, and go in Procession through the 
city, singing ]iymns, with leaping and solemn 
dancing. He then chose out of the senators, 
a pontiff, named Numa Marcius, son of Mar¬ 
cus, and gave him a written and sealed copy of 
the institutions respecting all the sacred rites, 
together with directions as to what victims, 
_—— 

* For a full account of the duty and office of the differ¬ 
ent flamens, eec Dr. Adam’s Boman Antiquities. Also 
foi those of the vestal virgins, and the salu, menUuned 
in this chapter, see the same learned work, which may 
he considered as a perpeti^ conamentary upon the 
Roman historians, in gencraf^lbtf in“‘fHrilcQlan, 


and on what days, and in what temjdes, each 
should he performed; and out of what funds 
the expenses of them should be defrayed. He 
also subjected all other religious iM iformanccs, 
whether public or private, to the determination 
of tlie pontiff’; in order that there should be 
an authorized person to whom the people 
might, on every occasion, resort foi instruction 
lest, through their neglect of the rites of their 
own country, or the iiitrodviction of foreign 
ones, irregularities might take jilacc in the 
W'orslnp of the gods. 'Ihe satiie pontiff' was 
also to determine, all malti'rs rehiUve, not only 
to the invocation of the celestial gods, hut to 
funeral solemnities, and tin* worshij) of the m- 
fernul deities, and whcai ami how such pro¬ 
digies as appeared either by lightning or any 
other phenomenon, should he attended to and 
ex])ialed. For Iht^ piir|)o»e of oldaining infor¬ 
mation of the sentiments of the deities, respect¬ 
ing these matters, he dotlieated an altar, on 
the Aventine, to Jupiter Kliems;* and con¬ 
sulted the gods, by auguries, eoncorning the 
prodigies that wTre to bi' expiated. 

XXI. The attention of the whole commu¬ 
nity being diveiled from violence and arms, to 
the considering and atijusting of these matters, 
necessarily prevented idleness; whilst reve¬ 
rence towards the gods, with the thought of the 
deity of heaven interfering in the concerns of 
mankind, filled their breasts with such a degree 
of piety, that good faith, and regard to the ob¬ 
ligation of oaths, operated as powerfully on 
their minds, as the dread of the laws and of 
punishment. And while the people formed 
their manners after the example of the king, 
as the most perfect model, the neiglibouririg 
powers, who had formerly looked ujion Rome, 
not as a city, but as a camp pitched in the 
midst of them, for the purpose of disturbing 
the general peace, were brought to entertain 
such respect for it, as to deem any one guilty 
of impiety, who should give trouble to a state 
entirely occupied in the worship of ihc gods. 
There was a grove, in the centre of which, 
from out of a dark cave, flowed a rivulet, fed 
by a perjielual spring; thither it was Numa’s 
custom frequently to repair unattended, to 
meet, as he pretended, the goddess Egeria. 
He therefore dedicated it to the muses, they 
having been, he alleged, of her councils whom 
he called his spouse. To Faith, under the de- 
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!.»ignation of Single Fiiith, he instituted an anni¬ 
versary festival; in the celebration of winch, 
ordered the to be carried in a cover¬ 

ed chariot, drawn by two horses; and, while 
employed in the w-orship of her, to have their 
hands co\ered, close down to the finders, to 
signify that Faith was to be. carefully pres('rved, 
and that even its seat, in the right haml, was 
sacred. He appointed manv other saenlicrs, 
and consecrated the places where lliey were to 
be performed, which the priests <'.dl Argeiises. 
But the greatest of all his works was ihe esfah- 
hshnient of a permanent, peace. W'hicli he tnaiii- 
taincd through the w'hole courne of lu.'. reign, 
with no loss care than lie em}doyed in .securing 
his own authorily. 'Diiis two kings ui succes¬ 
sion. by diifereiit metliod.s, one by warlike, the 
other by poaeetiil instilul ions, contributed to the 
aggrandisement of tlie state. Romulus reigned 
thirty-seven years, Nuina forty-three, 'riie 
nation, by this time, hi'eumo possessed not only 
of great strength, but hud (dso allamcd to a 
competent knowledge of the arts both of war 
and peace. 

XXII. f)ii tlio death of Nuina. an interreg¬ 
num again took plaei'. [V. R. 82. R. (k CO.] 
After some tune, the pimple elected to the 
throne Tullus TTostilius, grandson to that Hos- 
tilius who distinguished himself in the hattle 
with tV‘ iSalnnes, at the foot of the citadel; and 
the-seuatc gave their af>probatioii. Ho was not 
only of a temper very dilferent from that of the 
late king, but more warlike in his disposition 
llv'in even Romulus himself. His youtli and 
vigour, and at the same time, the renown of his 
grandfather stimulated his native courage. 
TUiukiiig, therehne, that the strength of the 
stale was growing languid, through inaelivily, 
he sought on all sides for an opportunity of 
stirring up a war. It happened that some Ro- 
iitiin and Alban peasants eommitted mutual de¬ 
pt edations on each other’s lands; at this time, 
(/. t/Unlius hpld the government of Alba. 
Ainb.issadors were sent from both sides, at 
ne.iily the same tune, to demand ri'stitution. 
'I’ullus gave, orders to his, tliat they should at- 
tenil to nothing else, until they oxeeuted their 
commission: lie well knew that the Alban 
would give a refusal, and then war might be 
proclaimed, without incurring the charge of im¬ 
piety. The Albans proceeded with less des¬ 
patch; being eourleously nnd liberally enter¬ 
tained by Tullus in his palace,, they cheerfully 
enjoyed the pleasures of the king’s table. 


[500K^ 

Meanwhile, the Roinaus had made the first 
demand of restitution, and, on the Alban’s re¬ 
fusal, had declared war to commence on the 
thirtieth day after, and returned to 'J'ullus with 
an account of their proceedings. He then 
gave the ambassadors an (>[»por( unity of propos¬ 
ing till’ business of iheiremb.issy ; they, entirely 
ignorant of what had passed, spent some 
time, at first, in making apologies; that “ it 
was very disagreeable to them to say any thing 
that would not bo pleasing to ’I’ulhis, but that 
tln-y were eontpelled by their instrnetJons ; they 
came to demand restitution, and if that were 
not granted, had orders to declare war.” To 
(his'I’ullu-. answered: “ Tell your king, that 
llic king of Rome ujipeals to the gods, to judge 
wliieli of l!n‘ two states lir.st ihsmissed, with a 
ri'liisiil, the amb.issadors of the oilier ilemand- 
ing restitution: that, upon that .stale, they may 
indict all the ealainilies of this war.” 

XXIII. Tlu.s answer the Albans carried 
liome, [V'. R. Sf). H. 0. 667.] ami both parties 
made tlie most vigorous jireparulions for a war, 
wlijcii might almost be called a civil war, as 
was to be ivaged. in some manner, between 
paients and their ehibiren, both parties deriving 
tlieir descent from Troy: for Ijavmium o\'e(l 
Us otigin to Troy, from Lavinium sprung Alba, 
and, from the race of the Alban kings, the Ro¬ 
mans were ib'scended. 'riie issue of the war, 
however, was such as rendered the dispute 
less grievous than might have been apprehend¬ 
ed : lor, wilhout a general engagement, and 
without any farther damage than tln^ demohlion 
of the houses of one of the cities, the two states 
were incorporated into one. 'riie Albans first, 
with very numerous forces, made an irruiition 
into till' Roman territories : and, at the distance 
of no more than five miles fiom the city, for¬ 
tified their camp with a trench, which, from 
the name of their leader, was afterwards called 
the Cluilian 'J’ronch, and retained the name 
for several ages, until the occarion being irt 
time forgotten, the name too fell into disusi*. 
In this camp, Cluilius thi^ Alban king died, on 
which the Albans created Mettius FulTetius 
their dictator. Tullus, now impatient for ac¬ 
tion, especially after the death of the king, 
assured his men that the supreme power of il. 
gods, which had already begun with the head, 
would inflict, upon the whole body of the Al¬ 
bans, the penalty incurred by their having oc¬ 
casioned this impious war; and, marching past 
the enemy’s camp in the night, he advanced, 
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Afith hib army ready for action, into the Alban j 
teiTilones. This procedure drew out Mcttius 
from the camp where he lay ; he led his troops, 
by the shortest road, towards the enemy, sond- 
ius; forward an ambassador to tell Tullus, that 
“ it was highly «‘xpedient tliat they should con¬ 
fer together, before they came to an engage- 
mf^it; that, if he would give him a meeting, 
lie was conlident that wiiat he had to propose 
to his consideration would appear to concern 
the interest of Uonii*, no less than that of 
Mlia.” Tullus, not thinking it proper to de¬ 
cline (he proposal, though he saw no proliahi- 
litv of any good etMiseijuenee arising fiom it, 
led out Ills troops into the held; the Albans 
likewise maiehed out to meet him. When 
both parties were drawn up ni order of battle, 
the leaders, attended by a few of the jirineipfil 
ollieers, advaneed iiilollic middle space, wheic 
tlie Alban began thus:—“ 1 iimlerslood, iVoin 
our king (Jluihus, (bat, on our jiart, injuries 
siustaineil, and a reliisal of satisfaction, when 
(lemandeil, weie tiie c luses ol the jiresiait war , 
and I doubt not that yon, Tullus. allege, on 
your part, tlie same grounds of quarrel: but if, 
instead of plausible professions, I may bi' 
allowed to declare the trnlb, il is a thirst ibr 
dominion thal stimul.ile'. two nations connecled 
by their situation and in eonsangmnilv, to 
take up arms against caeli oilier. Nor do 1 
i-xamine whetli<'r the measur«‘s juirsmal are 
justifiable or not; the dcleiiiuiiation of thal 
point was (he hiisine.ss of Itim who commenci'd 
the war; for my jhiiI, if was for (In* pnijmsc 
ot caiiynig i( on, tlial tlu' Albans i-on-tMiiled 
me (hen leader. 01 this, however, Tnliiis. 1 
wisli lo wnin you ; what a lbimi<lal)|e powei 
the Klinriaiis possess, both in our neighbour¬ 
hood and more especially in yours, you, as be¬ 
ing nearer to them, know better than we. On 
laml, tliey are very jiowerful; on tlio si‘a ex¬ 
ceedingly so. Now consider, that, when you 
siiallgivo l^ie signal for battle, they will enjoy 
the sight of these two armies engaged as they 
would a show, and will not fail to attack both 
the victor and the vamiiiished together, when 
they see them fatigued, and their sirength ex¬ 
hausted. Wherefore, since we are not eontent 
with the certain enjoyment of liberty, but are 
going to hazard an uncertain cast for dominion 
or slavery, let us, in tlie name of the gods, pur¬ 
sue some method, whereby, without great loss, 
without much blood of either nation, it may be 
decided which shall have dominion over the 
VuL. I.—E 


ithcr.” 'I’his proj’Osal was not unpleasing to 
Tullus, though, fro.n his natuial disposition, as 
well us from eonfidenco of success, he was ra¬ 
ther inclmetl tv) violent measures. Both of 
them then turmug their thoughts to devise 
some plan, they adopted one, for which acci¬ 
dent had alrc.uly bud the foundation. 

XXIV. U hapj'cncd, that, in each of the 
arniies, there wen> thieetwin brothers, between 
whom tlieie was no disjiavity, in point of age, 
or of strength. 'J’hat their names wer<v Hora- 
lius and (hiriatius, weh.ave sutlicient certainty, 
for no occmrence of antnpiity has ever been 
more uinversully noticed; yet, notwithstanding 
that the fact is so well ascertained, there still 
remains a doubt resjiccting the names, to which 
nation (he lloratu belonged, and to which the 
l.’urialii; authors are divided on the point; 
liiidmg however, lliat the greater number con¬ 
cur, in calling the Horalii, Roman.s, I am in¬ 
clined to follow them. To these three bro- 
th(‘rs, on each side, the kings proposed, that 
tlu'v should .sujiport by their arms the honour 
of their respeetive euiintries; informing them, 
that the sovereignty w.is to be enjoyed by that 
nation wliose ebarnjitons should prove victori¬ 
ous in th(' combal. No reluctance W’as shown 
on their parts, and lime and place were ap¬ 
pointed. Previous to the fight, a league was 
made lu’tweeii the Romans and AU)an«, on 
llu'si' <-oiiililions; th.it whichever of the two 
nations should, liv its champions, obtain victory 
III tlie comh:il, that nation should, w'ilhout fm- 
liuar di-puli', pos-i'ss sovereign dominion over 
till' otliei. 'J’reatie- are variouslv formed, but 
the mode of ratilie.ilion is the same in all. 
'I'lu' lollow'iiig IS the manner in which, as wo 
are told, they [)rocec<led on that occasion ; and 
wo have no record of anv more aiieiont treaty. 
Tlie hei.ilil addressed (he king in lliese W'ords: 
“ Dost thou. 0 king, order me to strike a 
le.ague with (be Pater Patiatus'^ of the Alban 
nation^” Having received the king’s order, 
he said, “ O king, I demand vervain from 
thee:” the king answered. “Take it pure.” 
The herald brought clean stalks of that herb 
from the citadel. He afterwards asked the 
king in these w'ords; “ Dost tliou, 0 king, 
constitute me the royal delegate of the Roman 
people, the Quirites; including in my privi¬ 
leges, my attendants and implements.” The 

* Tlip duty of the Patci Patralus was, to attend the 
making of (ho treaty, and to ratify it by oath- 
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king replied, “ Be it without detriment to me, 
and to the Roman people, the Quirites, I do 
constitute thee.” The herald was Marcus Vale¬ 
rius, and he made Spurius Fusius Pater Patra- 
tus, by touching his head and hair with the ver¬ 
vain. The Pater Patratus is appointed “ ad jus- 
jurandum patraiidum,” that is, to ratify tin* 
league; and this he docs in a great many words, 
which being expressed in a long set form, I 
may bo excused from rcpc.ilmg. Then, after 
reciting the conditions, he said, “ Hear thou, 
0 Jupiter! hear thou, Pater Patratus of the 
Alban nation: hear, ye people of Alba: as 
those conditions, from first to last, have been 
recited openly from those taldets, or that wax. 
Without fraud or deceit, in such sense as they 
arc most clearly understood here this day, from 
those conditions the Roman people will not 
first depart; if they shall, at any time, first 
depart from them, under authority of the state, 
through any fraud or deceit, do thou, 0 Jupi¬ 
ter, on that day, strike tlie Roman jieopic in 
like manner as I shall here, this day, strike this 
swine; and strike tliem, thou, with greater 
severity, m proportion as thy power and ability 
arc greater.” Ko saying, he struck down the 
swine with a flint stone. The Alliuns like¬ 
wise, by their dictator and their priests, re¬ 
peated their form of ratification and tlicir oath. 

XXV.^ The league being concluded, t!ie 
’three‘brothers, on each side, pursuant to the 
agreement, took arms; the friends of cacli 
putting them in mind that “ the gods of their 
country, their country itself, the whole of their 
countrymen whether at home or in the army, 
rested on their prowess, llic decision of their 
faU5.” Naturally bold and courageous, and 
highly animated bcsules liy such exhortations, 
they advanced into the midst between the two 
armies. The two armies sat down before their 
respective camps, free from all apprehensions 
of immediate danger to themselves, hut not 
from deep anxiety; no less than sovereign power 
being at stake, and depending on the liravcry 
and success of so small a number. With all 
the eagerness therefore of anxious suspense, 
they fixed their attention on an exhibition, 
which was far indeed from being a matter of 
mere amusement. The signal being given, the 
three youths, who had been drawn up on each 
side, as in battle array, their breasts animated 
with the magnanimous spirits of whole armies, 
rushed forward to the fight, intent on mutual 
slaughter, utterly thoughtless of their own per¬ 


sonal peril, and reflecting, that, on ll 
of the contest, depended the future fate and 
fortune of their respective countries. On the 
first onset, as soon as the clash of their arms, 
and the glittering of their swords, were per¬ 
ceived, the, spectators shuddered with excess of 
horror; and their hojies being, as yet, equally 
balanced, their voice was suppressed, and even 
their breath was suspended. Afterwards, in 
the progress of the comlmt, during whicli, not 
only the activity of the young men’s limbs, and 
the rapid motions of their arms, offensive and 
defensive, were exhilnled to view, the, three 
Albans were wounded, and two of the Romans 
fell lifeless to the ground. On their fall, the 
Alban army set up a shout of joy ; while the 
Homan legions were almost reduced to a state 
of despair, by the situation of their chamjiion, 
who was now surrounded by the three (’nnatn. 
It happened that he was unhurt; so that, 
though singly, he was by no means a match for 
them collectively, yet was he confident of suc¬ 
cess, ag.anist each taken singly. In order 
therefore to avoid their joint attack, he betook 
himself to flight, Judging from their wounds 
that they would pursue him with diflerent de¬ 
grees of speed. He had now fled some way 
from the place where they had fought, when 
looking buck, he, perceived that there wore 
large intervals helwceii the pursuers, and that 
one was at no great distance from him: he 
therefore turned about, willi great fuiy', and 
while the Alb.in army called out to the (Juriatii 
to succour tlicir brother, Horatius, having in 
the mean time slain his antagonist, proceeded 
victorious to attack the second. 'Hhe Homans 
then cheered then champion with shouts ol 
applause, such as nafurully burst fortli on oc¬ 
casions of unexpected success ; on his })art, he 
delayed not to put an end to the eombat; for, 
before the third could come up to the relief of 
his brother, he had despatched him. And now, 
they were brought to an equality, yi point of 
number only one on each side surviving, but 
were far from an equality either in hopes or in 
strength; the one., unhurt, and flushed with 
two victories, advanced with confidence to the 
third contest; the other, enfeebled by a wound, 
fatigued with running, and dispirited, besides^ 
by the fate of his brethren, already slain, met 
the victorious enemy. What followed, could 
not he called a fight; the Roman, exulting, 
cried out, “ Two of you have I offered to the 
shades of my broUiers, tfie third 1 will offer to 
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fhe cause in which we arc engaged, that the 
Roman may rule over the Alban : and, whilst 
tile other could scarcely support the weight of 
his armour, he plunged his sword downward 
into his throat; then, as h«! lay prostrate, he 
ilespoiled him of his arms. The Romans re¬ 
ceived Horatius with triumphant congratula- 
ticfns, and a degree of joy proportioned to tin; 
greatness of the danger that had threatened 
their rause. Doth parties then applied them¬ 
selves to the burying of their dead, with very 
diirerriit dispositions of mind; the one being 
eliile.l with the acquisition of empire, the other 
depressed under a foreign jurisdiction. The 
sojuilchres still remain, in fhe several, spots 
vvliere the caunbatants fell; those of the two 
Romans in one place nearer to Alba, those of 
the three Albans, on the side next to Rome; 
but, in dilTeront jdaces, as they fought. 

A’.VVl. Hefore the armies so]>arafed, Met- 
lius, in conformity to the terms of the treaty, 
desired to know from 'J'ldliis what coninrinds 
he would give, and was ordered to keep tiie 
young men in readiness, under arms, as he in¬ 
tended to employ them in case of a war break¬ 
ing out W’ltli the Veienliaiis, The two parties 
.then retired to their respectives homes. Hora¬ 
tius advani'ecl at the head of the Romans, bear¬ 
ing in triumph the spoils of the three brothers : 
near the gale (hijiena ho was met by his sister, 
a maiden who liad been betrothed to one of the 
Curiatii: observing, on her brother’s shoulder, 
llie military robe of lier lover, made by her own 
hands, she tore her hair, and, with loud and 
mournful outcries, railed on the name of her 
deceased spouse. His sister’s lamentations, in 
fhe midst of liis own triumph, and of so great 
public joy, irritated tiic fuTce youth to such a 
degree, that, drawing his sword, he plunged it 
into her breast, at the same time upbraiding her 
in these words, “ Begone to tliy spoii.se, with thy 
ungeasonable love, since flioii couldst forget what 
is due to tj^e memory of thy deceased brothers, to 
him who still survives, and to thy native country; 
so perish every daughter of Rome that sliall 
mourn for its enemy.” Doth the senate and 
people were shocked at the horrid deed; but 
still, in their opinion, his recent merit outweigh- 
.ed its guilt: he was, however, instantly carried 
before the king for judgment. The king, un¬ 
willing to take on himself a decision of such a 
melancholy nature, and evidently disagreeable 
to the multitude, or to inflict the consequent 
punishment, summoned an a.sgembly of the 


peo])le, and then said, “ I appoint two commis¬ 
sioners to pass judgment on fjoratius for mur¬ 
der, according to the law.” The law was of 
dreadful import; “ Let two commissioners pass 
judgment lor murder; if the accused appeal 
from the comiiiissioncrs, let the appeal be tried ; 
if their scntoucc lie confirmed, cover his head, 
hung him by a rope on the gallow.s, let him be 
scourged eitliei within the Pomocrium, or with¬ 
out the Poimerium.” The two commissioners 
ajipoinled were of opinion, that, according to 
that law', they were not authorized to acquit 
him, however small his ofl’enco might I'o; and, 
after tliey had f.iuiid him guilty, one of them 
pronounced judginent ni these words: “Pub¬ 
lius Horatius, I sentence thee to punishment as 
a murderer; go, lictor, bind Ins hands.” Tlie 
lictor had eonie up to him, uiid was iiKing the 
cord, when Horatius, liy the juivice of 'i’nilits, 
who wislied to give the mililest interpretation 
to fhe law, .said, “I appeal:” .so the trial, on 
the appeal, came before the commons. During 
this trial, the peo|>Ie were very decjily aliected, 
es[)ecia!Iy by tliebeliaviour of Pulilius Horatius, 
llic father, wlio declared that, “ in liis judgment, 
Ills daughter w-as deservedly |ml to death; 
had It not been so, he would, by his own au¬ 
thority as it father, have uillicted punishment 
on bis son.” He then besought them that 
“ lliev would not leave him childless, whom 
they had lieheld.but a few liours ago, surround¬ 
ed by a progeny of uncommon merit.” Uttering 
these words, the old man embraced the youth, 
and pointing to fhe .spoils of the Curiatii, which 
w'cre hung up in the place where now stands 
the floratian column; “ 0 my fellow-citi¬ 
zens,” he cxolaimed, “can you bear to behold 
him laden with chains, and eondemned to igno¬ 
miny, stripes, and torture, whom, but just now 
you saw covered with the ornaments ol victory, 
marching in triumph! a sight so horrid, that 
scarcely could fhe cye.s of the Albans them¬ 
selves endure it. Go, lictor, bind the arms, 
which, hut now, wielded those weapons which 
acquired dominion to the Roman people: cover 
the head of that man. to whom your city 
owe.s its liberty: hang him upon the gallows- 
scourge him, within the Pommrmm; but do it 
between those pillars, to which are suspended 
the trophies of his victory; .scourge him with¬ 
out the Pomcerium, but do it between the 
tomb.s of the Curiatii. For to what place can 
ye lead this youth, where the monuments of his 
glory would not re.deem him from the ignominy 
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of such a punishment 'J'he people could not 
withstand either the tears of the father, or the 
intrepid spirit ot the youth himself, which no 
kind of danger could aj)pal, and rather out of 
admiration of his bravery, tlian regard to the 
justice of his cause, they passed a sentence of 
acquittal. Wherefore, that some evpiation 
might be made for the act of manifest murder, 
the father was ordered to make atonemciil for 
hU son at the public expense. After perform- 
ing expiatory sacrifices, which continued after¬ 
wards to be celebrated by tlie Horatum family, 
ho laid a beam across the .street, and, covering 
the young man’s head, made limi jiass, as il 
were, under tlie yoke. 'I’lie beam remains to 
this day, being constantly kept in ri'pair at tlie 
expense of the public, and is called tbe Sister’s 
beam. A tomb of squared stone was raised foi 
Horatia, on tlic spot wliere slie fell. 

XXVII. The peace with Alba was not of 
long continuance. Tbe dissatisfiiclion of the 
multitude, on account of the power and for¬ 
tune of the state having been hazarded on flii ee 
champions, per\c]ted the uii.steady mind of the 
dictator t and as bis designs, though honoura¬ 
ble, had not been crowned with success, he 
endeavoured, by others of a difierent kind, to 
recover the esteem of his countrymen. With 
this view, therefore, as formeily, in time of 
war, he had sought peace, so now, when peace 
was established, he as ardently wished for war: 
but, perceiving that his own slate possc.ssed 
more courage than strength, ho persuaded other 
nations to make war, openly, by order of tlieir 
governments, reserving to his own people the 
part of eflccting their puijioses, liy ireacliory, 
under the mask of allies. The Fidenatians, a 
Roman colony, being assured of the concurieiire 
of tlie A'’eientians, and rceeiving from the Al¬ 
bans a positive engagement to desert to their 
side, were prevailed on to take arms and de¬ 
clare w'ar. Fideme having thus openly revolt¬ 
ed, Tullus, after summoning Mettius and his 
army from Alba, marched against the enemy, 
and passing the Anio, pitched his ramp at the 
conflux of the rivers. Between that place, and 
Fiden®, the Veientians had crossed the Tiber, 
and, in the. line of battle, they composed 
the right wing near the river, the Fidenatians 
being posted on the left towards the moun¬ 
tains, Tullus drew up his own men facing 
tlie Veientians, and posted the Albans op])o- 
site to the troops of the Fidenatians. The 
Alban had not more n’sohjtion than fidehly. 


so llial, not daring cltln'r to keep lus 
or openly to desert, lie filed olf slowly towards 
the mountains. When he thought he had prj- 
ci’cded toasulliaeiit distance, he ordered the 
whole hue to hah, and being still irresolute, in 
order to waste time, lie employed liimself in 
forming the ranks: Ins scliemc was to join his 
forces to whichever of the parlies fortune 
.sliould favour w'ilh victory. At fiisl.lhc Ro¬ 
mans who stood nearest were astonished at 
finding their flank left uncovered, by the d('- 
parture of their allies, and, in a short time, a 
horseman at full speed lironghl an account to 
the king that the A Ilians were retreating. 
Tullus. ni this pciilous juncture, vowed to 
mstilute twelve new Saltan priests, and also to 
Iniilil leni])!es to Paleness and 'I’error; then, 
ri'buking the horsem.in with a bnul voice, that 
the enemy might he.ir, he ouleved him to re¬ 
turn to the fight, ti'lling him, ih.it “ tliere was 
no occasion for any nueasiues?,; that it was by 
his Older the Allian a:mv was wheeling round, 
III oidi'i to tall upon the unpioleeted rear of 
tlie Fi<[ena(iaij.s.’' ile eoiumdiided him, also, 
to Older the cav.ilry to inisc their sju-ars aloft; 
and, this being jx rformed, lulerei ptcd, fiom a 
great part of tlie inf.inlrv, the view of the Al¬ 
ban army retreating; while those who did see 
them, believing what tbe king had said, fought 
with the greati'r spirit. 'I’lio flight was now 
tranbferTd to the eiieinv, for tlii'v had heanl 
what the king had spoken aloud, amt many of 
the Fidenati.ins undeistood the Latin longue, 
as having lieen iiitcimixed with Romans in tiie 
colony. Wherefore, dreailing lest the Albans 
might run down suddenly from the hills, and 
cut olT tlieir retreat to tlie town, they lietook 
tliemselves to flight. Tnllns pressed them close, 
and after routing this wing composed of the 
Fidenatians, turned back with doulile fury 
against the Veientians, now disheartened by tlie 
dismay of the other wing. Neillier could they 
withstand lus attack, and the river intercepting 
them behind, prevented a precipitate flight. As 
soon a.s tliey reached this, in their retreat, some, 
sliamefully throwing away their arms, jilimged 
desperately into the water, and the rest, hesi¬ 
tating on the bank, irresolute whether to fight 
or fly, were overpowered and cut off. Never^ 
before had tlie Romans been engaged in so 
desperate an action. 

XXVIII, When all was over, the Alban 
troops, who had been spectators of the engage¬ 
ment, marched down into the plain, and 
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i congratulated Tullus on his victory 
over the enemy. Tullus answered him, with¬ 
out show'ing any sign of displeasure, and gave 
orders that the Albans should, with the favour 
of fortune, join their cairij) with that of the 
Romans, and appointed a sacrifice of purilica- 
tion to be performed next day. As soon as 
it was light, all things being jireparod in the 
usual maiirn^r, hi! commanded both armies to 
be summoned to an assembly. The hi'ralds, 
beginning at tin* outside, summoned the Albans 
first; and they, struck with the novelty of the 
affair, and wishing to hear the Roman king de¬ 
livering a speech, took their places innircst to 
him: the Knniaii troops, under arms, jiursuant 
to directions previously given, formed a circle 
round them, and a charge was given to the 
centurions to execute without delay such oiders 
as they should receive. 'J’hen Tullus liegan in 
this manner; “If ever, Romans, there has 
hitherto occurred, at any time, or in any war, 
an occasion that called on yon to return tliaiilvs, 
first, to the immortal gods, and next, to your 
own valour, it was (lie battle of yesterday : foi 
ye had to struggle not only witli your enemies, 
but, what is a more dilHcult and d.ingetous 
struggle, with the trciK-hery and porfuly of youi 
allies: for I will now undoeeive you; it was 
not by iny onh'r tliat the Alliaiis withdrew to 
the mountains, nor was w'hat ye heard me say, 
tlic issuing of orders, hut a stratagem, and a 
])rel!‘.\l of liaving given orders, to the end th.it 
whili* ye were ki'pt in ignorance of your hmiig 
deserted, vmir attention might not he drawn 
aw.iy Jiom tlie figlit; and lli.it, at the same time, 
tlie enetny, beiicMiig theinsolvos to be surround¬ 
ed oil the ri-ar, might be struck with terror and 
dismay : but tlie guilt which 1 am exposing to 
von, extends not to all the Albans : tliey follow¬ 
ed tlieir lc‘ader, as yi' would have done, had I 
chosen that tlic armv should make any move¬ 
ment fiom the ground which it occupied.— 
Mellius there was tlie leader of that march, 
the same Mettius was tlic schemer of this war. 
Mettius It was who broke the league between 
the Romans and Alhans. May olliers dare to 
eomniit like crimes, if I do not now make him 
a conspicuous example to all mankind.” On 
this the centurions in arms gathered round 
Mettius, and the king proceeded in his dis¬ 
course: “Albans, bo the measure prosperous, 
fortunate, and happy to the Roman people, to 
me, and to you ; it is my intention to remove 
tlie entire people of Alha to Romo, to give to 


the commons the privileges of citizens, and to 
enroll the principal inhahita^ls among the 
fathers, to ferm of the whole one city, one re¬ 
public. As the state of Alba, from being one 
jicojilo, was heretofore divided into two, so let 
these be iiuw rc-united.” On hearing this, the 
Alban youth who wi re unarmed, and surround¬ 
ed by armed troops, however different their 
sentiments were', yet. being all restrained by the 
same appieheie ions. Uejil a profound silence. 
Tullus then .said, “ Mettnis Fufl'etius, if yon 
were ca|)al)le of learning to preserve faith, and 
a regard to treaties, I should suffer you to live, 
and supply you witli in-'lnietions; but your 
disposition IS ineiiralilo: lot your punishment, 
then, teach mankind to consider those things 
as sacred, which you have d.ired to violate. As, 
therefore, you late!} kcfit your mind divided 
between the interest of tlie Fidenatiaiis and 
of lh<‘ Romans, so sliall yon now hav'e your 
body divided and torn in pieces.” 'J'heii two 
chariots being firoiigbl, each dr.nvn by four 
Imr.si’s, he tied Mettius extended at full length, 
to llie carnages of tliein, and the horses being 
driven violently in ditferent direetions, bore 
away <m each carnage part of lus mangled Iwdy, 
witli the limbs whieh were fastened by the 
cords. The eyes of all w'cre turned with hor¬ 
ror from this shocking spectacle. This w^as 
the first, and tin* last, instanci* among the Ro¬ 
mans, ot any puiiishriK'iit nillieted without' 
legard to the laws of humanity. In every other 
ea.se, we may justly boast, lluit no iiatiun in the 
world has shown gri'iiter mihlness. 

AXI.Y. During these proceedings, [Y. R. 
87. B. C. Of).').] the cavalry had been sent for- 
waul to Alba, to reinovi* the multitude to 
Komi*. The legions were now led thither, to 
demolish tlie city. As soon as they entered 
the gates, there ensued not a tumult, or panic, 
as is usual in cities taken hv storm, where, the 
gates being hurst open, or tlie walls levelled by 
tlie ram, or the citadel being taken by force, the 
shouts of the enemy, and tlie troops running 
furiously through the city, tlirow all into con¬ 
fusion with fire and sword; but gloomy silence, 
and dumb sorrow, so stujufied the inhabitants, 
that, not knowing in their distraction what to 
leave behind or what to carry w'ltli them, and 
incapable of forming any plan, they .stood at 
their doors, making inquiries of each other, or 
wandering through their ow-n houses, which 
they were now to see for the last time. But 
now, when the hqrscmon, with shouts, urged 
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them to depart, and the crash of the houses, 
which the troopi were demolishing in the ouler 
parts of the city, assailed their ears, and the 
dust, raised in distant places, had filled all parts, 
enveloping them as with a cloud; each of them 
hastily snatching up whatever he could, and : 
leaving behind liis guardian deity, his household , 
gods, and tlie house wherein he had hoen horn 
and educated, they began Iheir departure, and 
soon filled the roads with one continued troop 
of emigrants. The sight of each other continu¬ 
ally renewed their tears, through the nnituiil 
commiseration which it excited in every hreast. 
Their ears were assailed with hitler lamenta¬ 
tions, especially h om tin' wonnm, as they passed 
the temples v, Inch tlu-y had l>een used to n“vere, 
now filled with ariiual soldiers, and rellecteil 
that they were leuMiig their gods, as itweie, 
in captivity. When the Albans liad e^acu ited 
the city, the Romans levelled to the ground all 
the buildings in ever}' part of it, both pvildie 
and private, and in one hour ruined and de¬ 
stroyed the work of fourlmndred years, dining 
w'liieh Alba had .stood. 'The tem})les of tlie 
gods, however, they left untouched, for so the 
king had commanded. 

XXX. Meanwhile from this destruction of 
Alba, Rome received a considerable augmen¬ 
tation. 'The number of citizens was doubled. 
The Cflolian mount was added to tbe city ; and, 
in Older to induce others to fix their habitations 
there, Tulliis chose that situation for his palace, 
where, from hencefoith, he resided. The 
persons of ehief note among the Albans, the 
TuUi, Servilii, Quintii, tlegani, Ouriatii, Clm- 
lii, he enrolled among the senators, that this 
part of the stale also iniglit receive an addition : 
and, as a consecrated ]ilaee of meeting for tins 
body, thus augmented, he built a senate-house, 
which retained the name of Hostiliu, even 
within the memory of our fathers. And, that 
every order in the slate might receive an ae- 
ccssiou of strength from this new people, he 
chose from among the Albans ten troops of 
horsemen. From among them also he drew 
recruits, with whieli he both filled up the old, 
and formed some new, legions. [Y. R. 100. 
B. C. 652.] Encouraged by this formidable 
state of his forces, he declared was against the 
Sabines, a nation the most powerful of that age, 
next to the Etrurians, both in point of num¬ 
bers, and of skill in arms. Injuries had been 
olfered on botli bides, and satisfaction demand¬ 
ed in vain. Tullus complained that some Ro¬ 


man traders had been seized in an open fair at* 
ill the temple of Feronia. The Sabines, that 
prior to this, .some of their people had fled into 
the Asylum, and were detained at Rome. 
'These wore the reasons assigned for the war. 
The Sabines, reflecting that a great part of their 
original strength had been fixed at Rome by 
'Tillius, and that the Roman power had been 
also lately increased, by the accession of the 
people of Alba, took care, on their part, to look 
round for foreign aid. Etruria lay in tbeir 
neighbourhood, and tbe state of the Etrurians 
nearest to thi'in was that of the Veientians. 
From among these they procured a niunbor of 
volunteers, wlio were induced to take part 
against the Romans, prineipully by the resent¬ 
ment wliieh they still retained on account of 
then former (piarrels. Several also of tin* 
po|)ulnce, who wi're indigent and unprovided 
of a settlement, were allured by pay. From the 
government they received no assistance, and the 
Veientians, for it was less surprising in others, 
adhered to tlie terms of the truce stipulated 
with Romulus. Vigorous preparations being 
made on both sides, and it being evident, that, 
whichever party should first commence hostili¬ 
ties, would have considerably the advantage, 
'Tillius seized the opportunity of making an in¬ 
cursion into the lauds of the Sulnnes. A furi¬ 
ous battle ensued at the wood called Mulitiosu, 
in wliieli the Romans obtained the vietDry. 
For this, tliey were indebted nut only to the 
firm stri'iigth of their infantry, but chiefly to 
the cavalry, whieli had been lately aiignienled ; 
since, by a sudden idiarge of this body, tlu* 
of tlie Sabines were thrown into such disorder, 
that they were neither able to eonlinui* tlu’ light, 
nor to make good their retreat, willnuil gn-at 
slaugliter. 

XXXI. After the defeat of the Sabines, 
the government of 'Tullus, and the Roman 
slate in general, possessed a largo di’gree of 
power and of fame. At this timevn account 
was brought to the king and the senate that a 
shower of stones had fallen on the Alban mount. 
This appearing scarcely credible, and some per¬ 
sons being sent to examine into the prodigy, 
there fell from the air, in their sight, a vast 
quantity of stones, like a storm of hail. 'They ' 
imagined also that they heard u loud voice from 
the grove on the summit of the hill, ordering, 
that the Albans should perform religious rites 
according to the practice of their native coun¬ 
try. These the Albans hafl entirely neglected, 
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if, with their rountr)-, thej/ had alxo ub.ui- 
doned its deities, and had adopted the Uoinaii 
praetire, or, perhaps, incensed affauist fortune, 
had renounced the worship of the gods. On 
account of the same prodigy, the Romans also 
instituted for themselves, by order of govern- 
ineiil, a festival of nine days; either in obc- 
diefiCe \o a voice from heaven, uttered on the 
Allv.m mount, for that likewise is mentioned, 
or by direction of lh<‘ ausfnccs. Bi; this as it 
in.iy, it is certain, that, whenever an account 
w.is received of a similar ])lionomcnon, a festi- 
\al for nine days was celclirah'd. In a short 
time after, the country was ufflicleil with a ]>es- 
tileiice; and though this nc<-essaiily rendered 
men averse to military si-rviee, yet tlie king, 
m Idmsclf fond of war, and jiersuadcd that 
voung men enjoyed better health whih' enijdoy- 
ed abroad, than when loiti'nng at home, gave 
th'un 110 rest from arms, until liervas seizerl by 
a tedious disorder. Then, together with the 
strength of his body, the licreeness of his spirit 
wos reduced to such a degree, that he wlio 
lately tlionghf nothing less becoming a king 
than to busy his thoughts in matters of religion, 
liecame, at once, a slave to every kind of sujier- 
stition, in cases either of great or of trifling im¬ 
port, and <“ven filled the minds of the people also 
with superstitions notions. The generality, 
eom))anng the present state of their affairs with 
that which they had cnjoyeil under Numa, be- 
eanic possesM'd of an opinion, tlial the only 
prospect left them, of being relieved from the 
sickness, was, in obtaining pardon and favour' 
from the gods. It is said, that tlic king himself, 
turning over the cominc’iitaries of Numa, and 
diseovenng tlierein tliat certain saenfiees, of a 
secret and solemn nature, had been performed 
to Jupiter Eluius, shut himself up, and set 
about the performance of this solemnity; but. 
not having undertaken, or condurted, tlie riles 
in due form, he not only failed of olitaining any 
notifieation^from the gods, but, through the re¬ 
sentment of Jupiter, for being addressed in an 
improper manner, was struck with lightning, 
and reduced to ashes, together with his housi-. 
Tullus reigned thirty-two years, highly renown¬ 
ed for his military achievements. 

XXXIt. [Y. R. 114. B. C. 638.] On the 
death of Tullus, the direction of affairs, accord¬ 
ing to the mode adopted from the beginning, 
fell into the hands of the senate; they nomin¬ 
ated an intenex, who presided at the election, 
when the people created Ancus Marcius king, i 


am! iIk senate, ajiprovcd of their choice. An¬ 
cus Murcuis was the grandson pf Numa Pom- 
pilius, by hif. daughter. As soon as he was m 
possession of the tlirone, reflecting on the glory 
wliicli his gramlfalher had acquired, and con¬ 
sidering that the late reign, tliougli highly 
honouraldc m other respects, yet, in one par¬ 
ticular, liad been very delicieiit, the affairs of 
religion having biaai cither quite iiegleefed or 
improperly managed, he judged it to be a mal- 
ter of the utmost conseipiemM', to provide that 
Ihe public worshij) should Ik- j)erfornicd in the 
manner irislitiiti'd by Numa, and nnlered the 
)>ontiifto make a tnuiscnpt of cveiv particular 
rite, from liie coiiimeiitaries of that king, on 
while tables, and to expose it to the view of 
the people. From IIh-sc juoceedmgs, not only 
hiK subjects, whose wishes temhal to jieace, 
hut the neiglilHUiring Mates also, couc<-ived 
hopes that llie king w ould conform iiiinsclf to 
the manners and institutions of lus grandfather. 
In <*oiisequeiice of winch, the Jyaliiics, with 
whom a treaty liad bemi concluded ij) the reign 
of Tullus, assinncd new courage, and made an 
incursion into the Roman territories; and, 
when the Romans demanded satisfaction, re¬ 
turned a haughty answer, imagining the Roman 
king so averse to action, that he would sjicnd 
his reign among chapels and altars. The 
i genius of Ancus w^as of a mubllc kind, jiartak- 
ing both of that of Numa and of RonsxtiiJA- 
He was sensible, not oiilv that peace had been 
more necessary in the reign of his grandfather, 
to a pi'ople who wen- luit lately incorporated 
and still uncivilizcil, but also, that the tran¬ 
quillity, which had obtained at that time, could 
not now be pre.scrved, without a tiinw submis¬ 
sion to injuries; that they were making (rial 
of his patience, and would soon conn- to despise 
It; in short, that the times required a king like 
Tullus, rather than one like Numa. However, 
being desirous, that, as Numa had instituted 
the n-ligioiis rites to be observed in time of 
jieace, so the eeromoriii's, to bo observed in 
war, should have himself for their founder, 
and tliat wars should not only be waged, but 
he proclaimed likewise, according to a certain 
established mode, he borrowed from the an- 
eient race of the ^^Iquicola* that form of de¬ 
manding satisfaction which is still used by the 
heralds. The ambassador, wlien he comes to 
the frontiers of the slate, from w-hom satisfac¬ 
tion is demanded, having his head covered with 
a fillet of wool, says, « 0 Jupiter, hear me; 
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hear, yc frontiers,” (naminj? the state to which 
they belong,) “^et justice hear; I am a public 
messenger of the Roman people. I come, an 
ambassador duly authorised, according to the 
forms of justice and religion; let my words 
therefore meet witli credit.” He then makes 
his demands, and afterwards appeals to Juj»ilor: 
“If I demand that those persons, anil those 
effects, should he given up to me, the messen¬ 
ger of the Roman people, contrary to justice 
and the law of nations, then sulVcr me not to 
enjoy my native country.” These words he 
repeats, when he ]>asses over the houiidancs; 
the same to the first person that he meets; 
again, when he enters the gate; and, lastly, 
when he enters the Forum, only making 
the necessary change of a few words in the 
form of the declaration and of the oath. If 
the persons whom he demands are not given 
up, then, oil the expiration of thirty-three days, 
that being the number enjoined hy the rule, he 
declares W’ar in this manner: “0 Jupiter, 
hear me! and thou, Juno, Quirinus, and all 
ye gods of heaven, and ye of the earth, and ye 
of the infernal regions, hear, I call you to wit¬ 
ness, that that people,” naming them, wliocvor 
they are, “ are unjust, and do not perform 
what equity requires. But concerning those 
affairs wc will consult the elders in our own 
country,' by what means w’o may obtain our 
rigl.u” After this, the messenger returned to 
Rome, in order that the opinion of the govi'rn- 
ment might be taken. 'Fhe king iinmedi.itely 
consulted the senate, nearly in tliese w'ords. 
“ Concerning those matters, controversies, and 
arguments, which weie agitated between th<' 
Pater Patralus of the Roman jicople, the 
Quirites, and the Pater Patratus of the an¬ 
cient Latincs, and the ancient Latim* jieople, 
which matters ought to have been gr.inted, per¬ 
formed, and discharged; hut wliieli they have 
neither granted, performed, nor discharged, 
declare, said he, to the person whose vote he 
first asked, “what is your opinion'^” 7'he 
other then said, “ I am of opinion, that the 
performance of them ought to be exacted in 
just and regular war, wherefore I consent to 
and vote for it.” 7'he rest were then asked in 
order, and the majority of those present being 
of the same opinion, a vote passed for war. 
It was a customary practice for the herald to 
c.any a spear pointed with steel, or burnt at 
the point and dipped in blood, to the frontiers, 
and there, in the presence of at least three 


grown-up persons, to say, “ Forasmuch as thw 
states of the ancient hatines, and the ancient 
Latino people, have acted against and behaved 
unjustly towards the Roman people the QuU 
rites, forasmuch as the Roman people the 
Quirites have ordered that there should be war 
with the ancient Latincs, and the senate of the 
Roman people the Quirites have given tfleir 
opinion, consented, and voted tliat war should 
he made with the ancient Latinos ; lln'rofore I, 
and the Roman people, do declare and make 
war against tlie states of the ancient Latincs, 
and the ancient Latine people and saying 
this, he threw the s])ear within their bounda¬ 
ries. In this manner was satisfaction demand¬ 
ed liom the Latincs, at that lime, and war de- 
I'lared; snceeeduig generations adopted the 
same method. 

XXXIII. Aliens, having committed the 
care of religious affairs to the flamens and other 
})riesls, assembled a new army, si’t out to the 
war, and took Rolitormm, a city of the Latines, 
by sti»rm. Then, jiursuing the jiracliee of for¬ 
mer kings, who had augmented the power ol 
the Roman state, by receiving enemies into tlio 
number of their eitjzens, he removed the whole 
multitude to Rome; and, as the oiiginal Ro¬ 
mans entirely oeeujiied the ground round the 
Pulatium, the Sulniies the (kipitol with the 
citadel, and the Allnuis the (’adiari Mount, the 
Aventine was assigned to this body of new 
citizens; and in a little time after, on the re¬ 
duction of Telleiin'. and Fieami, an additional 
miinhiT ol inhnhilants were settled in the same 
[ilaee. Polilorinm was soon alter attaeki'il, 
a second tune, by the Roman forei's, the 
ancient T<atineK having taken possession of 
It, when left williont inhahitrints; and this 
indin-ed the Romans to demolish that cilv, that 
It might not again serve as a roeeplaele lur the 
enemy. At Imigtli, the wliole force of the 
Latine war w’as collected about Mediilha, and 
the contest was carried on there with vari¬ 
ous success; for the city was not only w’cll de¬ 
fended hy works, and secured by a strong gar¬ 
rison, but the army of the Latines having 
pitched their cam]) in the open country, fought 
the Romans several times in close engagement. 
At last, Ancus, making a vigorous effort witli 
all his force, first defeated them in the field, 
and then made himself master of the city, from 
whence he returned, with immense booty, to 
Rome. On this oexasiop, too, many thousands 
of the Latines, being admitted into the number 
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citizens, had ground allotted' to them near 
the temple of Murnia, in order to unite the 
Aventme to the ralenlino hill. The Juniculum 
also was taken in, not for want of room, but to 
^ pr even^ ts serving, at any tune, as a place of 
SW^ngth to an enemy; nud it was determined 
that this should be joined to the city, not only 
by a wall, but likewise for the convenience of 
passage, by a wooden Inidge, wliich was then 
first built over the 'I'llier. The Quintian 
trench also, no inconsiderable defence to those 
parts, which, from their low situation, are of 
easy access, is a work of king Ancus. In con¬ 
sequence of these vast aoee'^sions to the state, 
and the numbers of peojih' becoming so very 
large, many, disregarding the distinctions be¬ 
tween right and wrong, committed various 
crimes, and escaped discovery. In order to 
suppress by terror the boldness which tlie vi¬ 
cious assumed from hence, and which gained 
ground continually, a prison was built in the 
middle of the city, adjoining the Forum :*a]id 
not only the cit\, Inil the territory also and 
boundaries of tin' state, were extended by this 
king. The Miesian forest was taken away 
from the Vcienlnuis, the Roman dominion ex¬ 
tended as far as the sea, and the city of Ostia 
built at the mouth of the Tiber, near which 
salt-pits were formed; and in consequence of 
the glorious success obtained ill war, the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Ferelruis was enl.irged. 

XXXIV. Dining tlie reign of Aliens, 
[Y. R, 121. B. C. f>3l.] a pc'rsoii named 
Lucumo, of an enterprising spirit, and pos¬ 
sessed of great wealtli, eaini* and settled at 
Rome, led principally by ambition, and hopes 
of attaining higlier honours than ho could 
expect at ’I’arquinii, where also he was con¬ 
sidered as an alien. lie was the son of De- 
maratus a Corinthian, who, having left his na¬ 
tive country, in eonsi'queiice of some intestine 
commotions, happened to fix his residence at 
Tarquiniif and marrying there, had two sons. 
Their names were Luemno and Aruns. IjU- 
cumo survived his father, and inherited all his 
property. Aruns died before the father, leav¬ 
ing a wife pregnant. The father did not long 
survive his son, and not knowing that Ins 
dauglitcr-in-law was with ehild, he died with¬ 
out taking any notice of a grandson in his will, 
so that the boy, who was born after liis grand¬ 
father’s decease, not being entitled to any share 
of his property, was called, from the poverty 
of his situation, Egerius. Lueumo on the 
Vo-L. I.—F 


oilier hand, becoming sole heir, was, by his 
riches, inspired with clovatojd notions; and 
these were much increased by his marriage with 
’I'anaqui!, a woman of the highest distinction, 
who could not endure, with patience, that the 
rank of the man whom she had married, should 
reimun inferior lo that of the family which 
gave lier birth. As the Etrurians looked with 
contempt on liUcuino, the descendant of a for¬ 
eign exile, she could not support the indignity, 
but, di'^sregarding her natural attachment to her 
country, in comparison with the pleasure of 
seeing her husband raised lo an honourable 
rank, formed the design of removing from Tar- 
quinii. Rome appeared best suited lo her pur¬ 
pose. In a new state, where all nobility w'as 
of late date, and acquired by merit, she thought 
there would be room for a man of spirit and 
industry. She considered that Tatius, a Sa¬ 
bine, had enjoyed the throne; that Numa had 
been called to the crown from Cures; and that 
Ancus was of a Salmie family by his father, 
and could show only flie single image of Numa 
lo entitle him to nobility. It was not difficult 
to persuade her husband, who was ambitious of 
honours, and had no natural attachment to 
Tarquinii, except through his mother, to enter 
into her design^. Wherefore, carrying their 
efloets along witli them, they sot out together 
for Rome. They happened to come througli 
the Jamculuin; there, as be siit in thc -?]i^5k/l 
witli his wife, an eagle suspending herself on 
her wings, stooped gently, and took off his cap, 
and, after hovering for some- lime, over tlie 
chariot, with louil sereains, re])laced It in its 
jiroper position on his head, as if she had been 
sent by some deity to perform that olfice; and 
then, dying up into the air, ihsappeared. It is 
said, that this augury was received with great 
joy I)y Tanaqiiil, wlio was well skilled in cr- 
iestiid prodigies, as the Etrurians generally arc. 
Embracing her husband, she desired him to 
cherish hopes of high and magnificent fortune, 
for that such a bird, from such a quarter of the 
heaven, the messenger of such a deity, portended 
no less; that it had exhibited the omen on the^ 
most clevat('(l part of the human body, and had 
lifted up the ornament, placed on the liead of 
man, in order to replace it on the same p.irt, by 
direction of the gods. Full of these thoughts 
and expectations, they advanced into the city, 
and having pureliascd a house there, they gave 
out his name as Lucius Tarquinius. The 
circumstance of his being a stranger, and his 
4 * 
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wealth, soon attracted the gcncr.il notice ol the 
Romans; nor wa| he wanting, on his jiait, in 
aiding the efforts of fortune in his favour; ho 
conciliated the friendship of all, to the utmost 
of his power, by liis courteous address, hospita¬ 
ble entertainments, and generous acts; at last 
his character reached even the palace. Having 
thus procured an introduction there, he soon 
improved it to such a degree, by his jjolitone.ss 
and dexterity in paying his court, that he was 
admitted to the privileges of familiar fni'iidshij), 
and was consulted in all affairs hotli public and 
private, foreign and domestic, and having ac- 
^juilted himself to satisfaction m all, was at 
length, hy the king’s will, appointed guardian 
to his children. Ancus reigned twenty-four 
years, equal in renown, and in the arts both of 
peace and war to any of the formei .mgs. 

XXXV. The sons of Ancus bad now 
nearly reached the age of manhood ; for which 
reason Tarquiriius the most earnestly pre.sged, 
that an assembly might be convened as speedily 
as possible for the election of a king. The 
proclamation for this purpose being issued, 
when the time approaehed, he sent the }(mtbs 
to a distance on a hunting parly. He is said 
to have afforded the first instance of making 
way to the crown, by paying court to the peo¬ 
ple, and to have made a speech, composed for 
the purpose of gaining the affections of the 
populace; telling them, that “ It was no new 
favo^which he solicited; if that were the case, 
people might indeed be displeased and surpris¬ 
ed; that he was not the first foreigner, but the 
third, who aimed at the government of Home: 
—that Tatius, from being not only a foreigner, 
but even an enemy, was made king; and Numa, 
entirely unacquainted with the city, and not 
proposing himself as a candidate, had been, 
from their own choice, invited to aceejit the 
crown:—that he, as soon as he became his own 
master, had removed to Rome, with his w ife 
and all his substance:—that he had spent the 
most active part of his life at Romo:—that 
both in civil and military employments he had 
learned the Roman laws and Roman customs, 
under such a master as ought to ho wished for, 
king Ancus himself:—that in duty and obedi¬ 
ence to the King, he vied with all men; in 
kindness towards others, with the king him-. 
self.” As these assertions were no more than 
the truth, the people unanimously consented 
that he should be elected king. [Y. R, 

U. C. 614.] And this was the reason that this 


maii, of e.xtruordinary merit in other respe^.T? 
retained through the whole course of his rei*;;itf ■ 
tlie same affectation of popularity which h. inni. 
Used in suing foi the crown. For the pi.r|)cro 
of strengthening his own authority, as w*-:! .o' 
of increasing the power of the commonw . 
lu* added a luindred to the niiinbor of the senate, 
who afterwards were entitled, “ niinorum gen¬ 
tium,” /. r. of the younger familicb, and neces¬ 
sarily coiistituled a party in favour of the king, 
by whose kindness tliey had been brought into 
the senate. Kis first war was with the Latines, 
liom whom he look the city Appiolai by storm; 
and having brought from thence a greater quan¬ 
tity of booty than had been expected, from a 
war of .so little roiibcquence, he exhibited games 
in a more exjirnsive and splendid manner than 
an\ of the toimer kings. On that occasion, 
the ground was first marked out for tlic circus, 
wbn li IS now called “maximu.s” (llic pnnei- 
jml), in which certain divisions were set apart 
tor the senators and knights, where each were 
to luiild seats for tliemselves, which were i-allcd 
Fori (b(‘nt’h<’s). They remained, dunng the 
exhibition, on these seat.s, supported by jiioecs 
of timber, twelve feel high from the ground; 
the games consisted of lioise-raci's and the per¬ 
formances of wrestlers, collected mostly from 
Etruria; and from that time continued to be 
relebrutcd annual!}, being termed the Roman, 
and, sometimes, the great gunu's. By the same 
king, lots for building wore assigned to private 
persons, round the forum, wIktc porlieoes and 
shops weie erected. 

XXX VI. He intended also to have sur¬ 
rounded tlie City with a stone wall; but a war 
with the b’abines interrupted his designs. And 
so suddenly did this break out, that the enemy 
passed tlie Anio, before the Roman troops 
could march out to meet them, and stop their 
progress. 'I’his produced a great alarm at 
Rome, and, in the first engagement, the victory 
remained undecided, after great slaughter on 
both sides. The enemy afterwards having re¬ 
tired to their cam]), and allowed the Romans 
time to prepare for the war anew, Tarquinius, 
observing that the principal defect of his army 
w'as the W’aut of cavalry, resolved to add other 
eenturios to the Ramiicnses, Titienses, and 
Lucores, instituted by Romulus, and to leave 
them distinguished by his own name. As Ro¬ 
mulus, w'ben lie first formed this institution, 
bad made use of augury. Aocius Navius, a 
celebratcdcd augur at that time, insisted that no 
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iltfrations or additions conld be made to it, witli- 
^ut the sanction of the birds. The king was 
Fnighly displeased at this, and, in ridicule of the 
art, said, as we are told, “ Come, you divmer, 
^isgov^by your augury, wlicther what I am 
now thinking of ran be accomplished.” The 
other having tried the matter according to the 
ruTes of augury, and declared that it could be 
accomplished, “Well,” said he, “what I was 
lliinking of was, whetln'r you could cut a 
wheutonc in two with a razor. 'Fake these, 
-then, and jierform wliat your birds portend to 
be* practicable.” On which, a.s the story goes, 
lie, without any dilTiculty, cut the whetstone. 
'I'lierc was a statue of Acrius, with a fillit on 
his head, in the place where the transaction 
happened, in the Comitium* or place of assem¬ 
bly, ju.st on the steps, at the left-hand side of 
the senate-house. It is also said, that the 
whetstone was fixed in the same place, there to 
remain, as a monument of this miracle, to 
posterity. This is eertam, that the n'sjiecl 
paid to auguries,'and the office of augurs, rose 
so high, that, from that time forth, no business, 
either of war or ]>eace was undertaken Avjiliout 
consulting the birds: meetings of the jieople, 
embodying of armies, the most iin[)ortiinl con¬ 
cerns of the state, were postponed wln-n the 
birds did not allow them. Nor did Tarquimu^ 
then make any change in (he number of tin' 
centuries of the knights, hut doubled the num¬ 
ber in each, so that there were one (Itoiisand 
eight hundred men in the throe centuriis. The 
additional men were only distinguished by the 
appellation of the younger, prefixed to the ori¬ 
ginal names of their ciuiturics; and these, at 
pre.senl, for they have lieen since iloubled, arc 
called the Six Ccntuiics. 

XXXVII. Having augmented this part of 
his army, he came to a second engagement with 
the Sabines. And here, besides that tlie Ho¬ 
man army had an addition of strength, a stra¬ 
tagem alsB was made use of, which the enemy 
witli all tlieir vigilance, could not elude. A 
number of men were sent to tlirow a great 
quantity of timber, which lay on the bank of 
the Anio, into the river, after setting it on fire; 
and the wind being favourable, the blazing tim¬ 
ber, most of which was placed on rafts, being 
driven against the piers, where it stuck fust 

* Th^ Comilmm was a part of the Roman Fonim, 
where, in early timcB, aasembliea of die peojile vi-ero held, 
aad the asaemblies of the Ciuiid always. 


burned down the bridge. This event not only 
struck toiror into the ^^abineseduring the fight, 
but prevcnii'd their retreating when they be¬ 
took lheni;>elve'j |o flight, so that great numbers 
who had escaped tlie enemy, perished in the 
river; and their arms being known at llie city, 
as they floated m the Tiber, gave certain as¬ 
surance of the victory, sooner almost than any 
messenger could arrive. In that battle the 
cavalry gained extraordinary honour. We are 
tuid, that being posted on both wings, wlien 
the line of their infantry which formed the 
oentn* was obliged to give ground, they made 
so funous a charge on the flanks of the enemy, 
that they not only checked the Sabine legions, 
who were vigorously pressing the troops winch 
gave way, but quickly put them to the rout, 
'j'he Sabines fled precipitately towanl the 
mountains, wliicli but few of (hem reached. 
The greatest part, a.s has been mentioned, 
were driven by the cavalry into the river. 
Tarqiiinius, judging it proper to pursue the 
enemy closely, before they should ri'cover from 
their dismay, as soon as he had sent off the 
booty and prisoners to Romo, anil burned the 
spoils, colleeted logelhi'r in a great head, ac¬ 
cording to a vow which he had made to Vul¬ 
can, proceeded to lead his army forward into 
the .Sabine territories. On the other hand, the 
Sahme.s, though they had met with a defeat, 
and had no reason to hope that they shif’kl-he 
able to retrieve it, yet, their circumstances not 
allowing lime for deliberation, advanced to 
meet him, with such troops as they had hastily 
levied; and being routed a second time, and re¬ 
duced almost to ruin, they sued for peace. 

XXXVIIt. Collatia, and all the land 
around that city, was taken front llie .Sahines. 
and Egenus, son to the king’s brother, was 
left there with a garrison. This was the man¬ 
ner, as 1 understand, in which the people of 
Collatia came under the dominion ot the Ro- 
mums, and this was the form of tlie surrender. 
The king asked, “Are ye ambassadors ami 
deputies oii behalf of the people of Collatia, to 
surrender yourselves, and the people of Colla- 
tia^” “We are.”—“Are the people of Col¬ 
latia in their own disposal I” “Tlieyare.”— 
“ Do ye surrender yourselves and the people 
of Collatia, together with your city, lands, 
waters, boundaries, tem})los, utensils, all pro¬ 
perty both sacred and common, under my do¬ 
minion, and that of the Roman people'! 
“We do surrender them.”—“ Well. I receive 
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ihein.” The Sabiuo wur being thus concludeil, 
Tarquinoue relvrned in triumph to Romo.* 
Soon after this, he made war on the ancient 
Latines, during which there happened no gene¬ 
ral engagement, liy leading about his army 
to the several towns, he reduced the whole 
Latino race to subjection. Coruieuluni, old 
Ficulnca, Camona, Crustumeriuiii, Amcnola, 
Medulha, Nomentum, all these, which either 
belonged to the ancient Latincs, or had revolt¬ 
ed to them, were taken, and soon after })eace 
was rc-estabhshed. He then aj)plied himself 
to works of pcaec, with a degree of spirit, 
which even exceeded the efforts that he ha»l 
made in war: so that the pcojile enjoyed little 
more rest at home, than they hai! during the ' 
campaigns: for he set about surrounding wilh 
a wall of stone, those parts ol the city w hieh 
he had not already fortified; which work had 
been interrupted, at the. beginning, by the war 
of the Sabines. The lower parts of the city 
about the. Forum, and the other hollows that 
lay between the hills, from whence it was dif¬ 
ficult to discharge the water, by reason of their 
situation, he drained by mcmis of sewers drawn 
on a slope down to the, Tiber. He also mark¬ 
ed out, and laid the foundations for inclosing a 
court round the temple of .lupiter, in the Capi¬ 
tol, which he had vowed during the Sabine 
war, his mind already presaging the future 
fliftgji’ficence of the place. 

XXXIX. About that time a prodigy was 
seen in the palace, wonderful, both in the aj). 
peaianee and in the event. 'They relate tliat, 
whilst a boy, whose name was Servius I’ullius, 
lay asleep, his head blazed with fire, in the 
sight of many peojile; that, by tlie loud cne.s 
of astonishment, occasioned by such a mira¬ 
culous appearance, the king and queen were 
alarmed; and that when some of the servants 
brought water to cxtinguisli it, the queen pre¬ 
vented them; and having quieted the uproar, 
forbade the boy to be disturbed until he awoke 
of his ow'n accord. In a short time, on his 
awakening the flame disappeared. Then Ta- 
naquil, calling her husband aside to a private 
place, said to him, “Do you see this boy, 
whom we educate in such an humble style ] 
Be assured that he will hereafter prove a hglit 
to dispel a gloom which will lie heavy on our 

* This IS lh<' first ltl^tan<'e oi a ret'iihn triiiin|)h iik-m- 
tioned in the Roniun History; ihe invention of whirh rnre- 
mony is, by some, ascribed to Tarquinius. For a full ac¬ 
count of the Boman tnumiih, see Dr. A'lum. 


affairs, and will be tlie support of our palaci/'' 
distress. Let us tlKuefore, with every dc;- ' 
of attention that we enn bestow', nourish i' • 
plant, which is, lieieuftev, to become the "ii .0 
est ornament to our family, and ov/. 

From that time they treated the boy v ^ 
were their own child, and had him instructed 
in all those hbeial arts, by wliich the mind is 
qualified to suppoit high rank with dignity. 
I'hat is easily brought to pass which is pleas¬ 
ing to the gods. The youth proved to be of a 
disposition truly royal, no that when 'Tarqui- 
nius, came to look for a soii-in.luw, there was 
not one among the Roman youth who could 
be set 111 eompetitiuii with him, in any kind of 
merit; and to him Taiqiniiius betrothed his 
daughter. This exlraorduiary lionour eon- 
feirod on him, whatever might lie the reahon 
for It, will not let us believe that lu' was born 
of a slave, and hud hniisell lu eii a slave in his 
childhood : 1 am rather inehned to he of then* 
o})imoii, who say, that, when (Jorniculum was 
taken, the wife of Scrvius Tullius, liie jirinci- 
pul man in that city, being jireguant when her 
husband wa.s shun, and being known among the 
rest of the prisoners, and, on account of lier 
high rank, exempted from .servitude by the 
Roman queen, was delivered of a son at Rome, 
in the house of Tarqiiiiiou.s Priscus; that iii 
conso<;ueuc<‘ oi siudi kind treatment, an inti¬ 
macy grow lietween the ladies, and that the boy 
also, being brought U}) in the house from his 
infancy, was highly belovid and respected; 
and that the circninstancc' of his motiier liaving 
fallen into the eneniy’.s hands, on the taking of 
her native city, gave rise to tlie opinion of hi.s 
being born of a slave. 

XL. About the tlnrty-eighth year of the 
reign of Tarquinius, l^ervius Tullius stood m 
the highest degree of estimation, not only with 
! the king, but with the senate and tlie commons. 
I At this time, the two sons of Ancus, although 
1 tliey had before this always considen'd it as the 
Inghest indignity, that they should he expelled 
from the throne of their father, by the perfidy 
of their guardian, and that the sovereignty of 
Rome should he enjoyed by a stranger, whose 
family, so far from being natives of the city, 
were not even natives of Italy, yet now felt 
their indignation rise to a higher pitch of vio¬ 
lence, at the probability that the crown was not 
to revert to them even after I’arquinius, hut 
was to continue to sink one step after another, 
until it fell on the head of a slave; so that 
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' ihlih th»» space of a little more than a hun-l 
from the time when Komulus, <lc-1 
J ■ 'i 'iom a deity, and himself a deity, had, 
^n. u • ^LS abode on earth, held the government, 
j. vt, son of a slave, should now get pos- 
^ it. They looked on it as a disgrace 

t the, Homan name m general, and particularly 
lo 'IL - 1 ) own house, if, while there was male 
’ i.ssue of king Ancus surviving, the government 
of Rome should be prostituted not only to 
strangers, but to slaves. I'licy detorinincd, 
therefore, lo prevent this dishonour by the 
s\NN»rd. Hut resentment for the injury which 
they had suffered stimulated tlnan strongly to 
attack Tar<|niiiius himself, rather than 
VIus; and also the consideration that the king, 
if he survived, would be aide to take severer 
vengeance for any murder committed than a 
private person could; and thiit, besidi's, were 
Servius put to death, it was lo he exfx’clcd tliiit 


to hope; nor did she neglect to provide other 
means of safr-ty, in case her hc^es should fail. 
Sending instantly for Servius, and showmg him 
her luisliand just ex}>iring, she laid hold of his 
right hand, liesoughl him that he would not 
suffer the iloalh of his father-in-law to pass uu- 
n^venged, nor his inother-in-law to be exposed 
lo the insults ol their enemies. «Servius,” 
said she, «if you act as a man, the kingdom 
is yours, and not llieirs, who, by the hands of 
others, have perpelrut«‘d tlie basest of crimes. 
(Jail forth your best exertions, and follow the 
guidance of the gods, who formerly, by the 
divine lire which they sj)re.ad around your head, 
gave an evident indication that it would after¬ 
wards be crowned wilh glory. ISow let that 
hcaNonly Hame roiis(‘ you. Now awake to real 
glory. We, though forcignerK, have reigned 
helore you. Consider your jm'sent situation, 
nol of what family you are sjirung. If the 


whatever other suii-in-law he might choose, suddenness ol this event de]irives you of the 


would [)e made heir of the kingdom. For these 
reasons, they 'formed a plot against the king 
himself; for the execution of which, two of 
the most undaunted of the shephi^rds wen^ 
chosen, who, armed with the iron tools of hus¬ 
bandmen, winch they were, used to carry, jire- 
tended a tjuarnd m the jiorch of the jialace, and 
attracted by their outrageous behaviour, the 
atlenlioii of all the king’s atlcndaiils; then both 
a[»pealnig to the king, and their clamour having 
re.ichi'd the palace, they were (‘ailed in, and 
brought bclore him. At first tlii'y both bawical 
aloud, and (‘acli luriously abused the other, until 
I'ciiig rebuked by a hetor, and orderc'd to speak 
in tlicir turns, they desisted from railing. 'J'lit'ii, 
as they had concoricd, one began to explain the 
affair; and while the king, attentive to him, 
was turned quite lo that side, the oilier, raising 
uj) his axe, struck it into Ills head, and leaving 
the W(’apon in the wound, they both rushed out 
of the house. 

XU. \Ailiilst the persons present raised up 
Tanjuiniu.s, who scarcely retained any signs of 
life, the Ji(‘tors seized the assassins, wlio were 
endeavouring to escape. An uproar immedi¬ 
ately ensued, and the people ran together in 
crowds, surprised, and eager to be informed of 
what had happened. Tanaquil, during this 
tumult, turned out every person from the pa¬ 
lace, and ordered the doors to he shut, and at 
the same time appeared to be very busy m pro¬ 
curing such tilings as were necessary for the 
dressing of the wound, as if there were reason 


power of forming jduns of your own, then fol¬ 
low mine.” \\'}ien llio clamour and violence 
of ibe populace could hardly be witlistood, Ta- 
niupiil addiesscd them from the upper part of 
the jialace, through the wnidows facing the new 
street: for llie king resided near the, temple of 
.lujiiter Stator. She desired them “not to bo 
(hslieartenedtold them, that “ the king had 
been stunned by a sudden blow; tliat tlie wea- 
jion liad not sunk deep into his body; that he 
had come to liiiiiself again; that when the 
blood was wiped off, the wound had been exa¬ 
mined, and all aj^ienrancos were favourable; 
that she h()})ed he might be able to show Inin- 
self to them again in a few days; and that, in 
the mean time, lu^ commanded the people to 
oIh'V the orders of Servius Tullius; that lie 
would administer justice, and supply the king’s 
place, in other departments.” Servnis came 
forth in the robe of state, attended by the lie- 
lois, and seating himself on the king’s throne, 
adjudged some causes, and, concerning others, 
pretended that he would consult the king, 
'riius, though Tanpiinius had already expired, 
his deatli was concealed for several days; while 
Servius, under the appearance of supplying the 
place of another, strengthened his own interest. 
Then, at length, the truth being made public, 
and loud lamentations raised in the palace, 
Servius, supported by a strong guard, with Ihe 
approbation of the, senate, took possession ol 
the kingdom, being the first wlio attained the 
sovereignty without the orders of the people. 
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The sons of Ancus, as soon as they found tlial. 
the instrument of their villany were seized, aii<5 
understood that the king was altvc, and timt the 
interest of Servius was so strong, had gone into 
exile to Suessa Pometia. 

XLII. And now Servius laboured to con¬ 
firm his authority, [Y. R. 176. 13. C. 576.] not 
only by schemes of a public, but by oiIuts of a 
private nature. And lest the sons ot Tarquinius 
should entertain the same sentiments of n'sent- 
ment against him which had animated the sons 
of Ancus against Tarqumiiis, he joined his two 
daughters in marriage witli the young princes, 
the Tarquinii, Lucius and Anms. But by no hu¬ 
man devices could he breakthrough the unalter¬ 
ably decrees of fate, or prevent envy of the sove¬ 
reign powerfrom raising discord and animosity, 
even among those of bis own family. Very sea¬ 
sonable forprescrving stability to the present es¬ 
tablishment, war was undertaken against the 
VeientineSjtlie truce with them having ovjnred, 
and against the other Etrurians. In tliat w ar, 
both the valour and tlie good fortune of 'I’lilliUt. 
were very conspicuous: ami, after vanquishing 
a powerful army of the enemy, he returned to 
Rome, no longer considering his authority as 
precarious, whether it were to ih'pend on tlie 
disposition of the patricians towards himself, or 
on that of the commons. He then entered on 
an improvement in civil polity of the utmost 
importance, intending, that, as IS'uma lia<l been 
the founder of such institutions as related to 
the worship of the gods, so posterity slunild 
celebrate Servius, as the aullior of every ilis- 
tinction between the memhers of the stale; 
and of that subordination of ranks, by means 
ofwhichjthc InniUs between the several di grees 
of dignity and fortune are exactly usoertauied. 
For he instituted the census, an ordinance ot the 
most salutary consequence, in an empire that 
was to rise to such a piteh of greatness; accord¬ 
ing to which tlie several services requisite in war 
and peace were to be discharged, not by every 
person mdiscrimhmtely, as formerly, 1 lut accord¬ 
ing to the proportion of their several properties. 
He then, according to the census, formed the 
plan of the classes and centuries, and the ar¬ 
rangement which subsists at present, calculated 
to preserve regularity and propriety in all trans¬ 
actions either of peace or war. 

XLIII. [Y. R, 197. B. C. 55.5.] Of those 
who possessed a hundred thousand asse/t* or 

* 322/. 18s. 4t/. according lo^Dr. AiL>iitIinot'» calcula¬ 
tion. 


I more, he formed eighty centuries, forty 
1 and the same number of younger.* 
oolloetivc body of these was dcnominat^I 
tlie first class. The business of the elder 
was to guard the city; that of thv.. yptmg^ 
to carry on war abroad. The arms t^ch 
they were ordered to provide, were a lielmet, 
bhicki, greaves, coat of mail, all of brass— 
these for the defence of the body: their 
weapons of offence were a spear and a sword. 
To tins class were added two centuries of arti- 
ficeis, who were to serve without aims; th*' 
service allotted to them was to attend' the 
machines in war. The fortune fixed for the 
second class, was from a hundred down to 
seventy-five thousand asses .-j- of these elder 
and younger, were formed twenty eenturies: 
the arms for these were, a buckler, instead of a 
shield, and all the rest, except the coat of mail, 
the same witli the former. The fortune of the 
third class be fixed at fifty thousand anses :t the 
mimlior of centuries w'as the same, and those 
legulali'd hy the same di.stinctions of age; nor 
was any diflerenec made in their arms, only the 
greaves were taken from them. In the fourth 
ela.ss the fortune was twenty-five thousand 
(is-srft dl the same number of centuries vt sis 
formed: their arms were different; they were 
.allowed none but a spear and a buckler. I'ln* 
fifth class was larger; it eontoined tliiify eeit- 
tunos: tlicse carried slings and stones, which 
they were to throw. Among these, tin* extia- 
ordirmrios, trumpeters, and fifers, were dislri- 
Iniled into three centuries. 'Diis class was 
rated at eleven thousand nasi's The rest ot 
the populace were comprehended under an es¬ 
timate lower than this, and of tlu m was formed 
one eeiitury, exempted from military servnv. 
The foot forces being thus distinguished and 
armed, he enrolled twelve centuries of Iior.sc- 
men from among the priiiripal persons of the 
state. He formed likewise six other centuries, 
out of the three instituted by Rtimulus, pre¬ 
serving still the original names under which 
they had been incorporated. Ten thousand 
were given these out of the public funds, 
to purchase horses; and certain widows w'cre 
appointed, who were to pay them annually two 
thousand (mes* * each, towards the maintenance 


* Tho elder consisted of Uiose who bad attained to forty- 
six years of age; the younger, from Mventoon to forty-six. 
t mi. 3.? lit/. j 116/. Os. 2<f. 

II HU/ I4s. 7i/. 35/ lOs 5d. 
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’ thlr horsprt. In uH tlie«o instances, the 
. jiTCn Wiis tjken olf Irom the poor, aiu) laid 
;; the rich. To make the latter some umoiuls, 
io'liltonal honours were coul'uncd on them, 
j' hencejm'th sufl’rages wen; given, not ac- 
Nfcr modi! establislied hy Konmius, 

.<.,1 retained by the other kings, man by man 
proriftscu6usly, with equal weight, and equal 
Privileges; but degrees of precedency were es¬ 
tablished in such a manner, that while no one 
appeared to be excluded from giving his suf- 
fiage, still the, whole power was lodgeil in the 
ohieK; of the state.: the knights being first called, 
*hen the eiglity centuries of the higher class. 
li ’ere was a diirerencc of opinion junong 
ihe.sc, which seldom happened, then the cen¬ 
turies of the second class were to be called; 
and scarcely ever did an instance occur of their 
descending beyond this, so as to come to the 
lowest <da.sses. Nor ought it to be wondered 

ilial the arrangement, which subsists at pre¬ 
sent, after the tribes had been increased to 
thirtv-five, and the number of them ainiost 
doubled, does not agree in the nuinbca of <’en- 
funes younger and ebler, with the amount of 
thos(! instituted by Servius Tullius: for the 
eitydif.ing laid out into four divisions, according 
to the several quarters and hills (the parts that 
were, inhabited), these were what ho called 
'I’rihcs, I suppose from the tribute; for the 
iniule of the pctiplc’s paying their shares of this, 
in an equal pro])ortion to their rated property, 
took its rise also from him; nor had these 
tribes any relation to the number and distribu¬ 
tion of the centuries. 

XLIV. When the census was eoiiijileted, 
which he had expedile<l by the teruus <if a law 
[Mssed conei'rning such us shoubl ni'gleel to 
attend it, with denunciations of coidiiieiiieiU 
and death, he issued a proclamation, ibnl all 
citizens of Uonic, horse and foot, sliould assem¬ 
ble in the Campus Martius at the dawn of tlav, 
each in his ^respective century; and having 
there drawn up the whole army in order, lie 
performed the lustration or purification of it, 
by the ceremonies and sacrihces called Suovc- 
^taurilia.* This was called the closing of the 
lustrum, because it was the conclusion of the 
^ensus. In that survey eighty thousand citi- 


So calli-H from the viclimn, $us, oois, taurus, n swiiio, 
n 8bf*cj>, and bull, which, after hem" threo times lo(i 
roiiixl the army, wero olTercd m aaendee to Mare. See 


•/.cns uie said to have been rated. Fabius 
Pietor, the most ancient of oor*\vritors, adds, 
1h.it this was the number of those who were 
able to hear arms. To accommodate so great a 
multitude, il was foutul necessary to enlarge the 
city m proportion: lie uilded to it, therefore, 
two hills, the Quninal and Viminal, and 
immediately adjonniig the latter extended the 
limits of the Esquilue, ami there fixed his own 
roideiiee, in order ti bring the, place into 
repute. Ho surrounded the eily with a ram¬ 
part, trenches, and a wall, and thus extended 
llic Toma'rium. Those who eousider merely 
the etymology of the word, explain Poinoenum, 
us denoting a space on the outside of the wall, 
Postmarium: but it is rather a space on each 
side of the wall whieli flic Etrurians, formerly, 
oil the founding of eitiess, consiioratcd with the 
ceremonies used by augur.-., in tbc direction 
wherein they intendi’d the wall should run, 
of a certain lircadlh on both sides of it; with 
the intention llial, on tln’ inside, no buildings 
should be erected close to the walls, though now 
th(‘y are, in many jilaee.s, joined to them; and 
also that, on the outside, a certain space of 
ground should he open and unoccupied. This 
sjiace, which it was unlawful idllier to inhabit 
or to till, the Romans called Pomoiiriuni, not 
because it was on the ouUide of the w’all any 
more than because the wall was on the outside 
of it: and always, on occasion of an addition 
being made to the city, as fur as they intended 
that the walls should advance outward, so far 
these saeri’d limits were extended. 

XJiV. Having increased the jiower of the 
.state liy this enlargi'inent of the city, and made 
every inlertud regulation that appealed best 
ailapled to the exigencies both of war and 
jieaei', the king, who vvislied that th<* a<‘quiM- 
lion of power sliould not alwavs dcjiend on the 
mere force of arms, laid a scheme for extend¬ 
ing Ins dominion, by the wisdom of his coun¬ 
sels, and raising, at the same time, a eons[>icuou8 
ornament to tlie city. The temple ol Diana 
at Ejihesus was at that tune universally cele¬ 
brated, and it was commonly believed, that it 
had been built hy a general contribution from 
the several state.s of Asia: Scrvius, in conver¬ 
sation with the chief men of the Latincs, witli 
whom he had taken pains to form connections 
of hospitality and friendship, both in his public 
and private capacity, used fiequcntiy, in the 
strongest terms, to recommend concord and a 
social union between- their several gods; and 
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often repeating the same sentiments, prevail¬ 
ed 80 far at laSt that the Latine states agreed lo 
build, in conjunction with the Roman people, 
a temple to Diana at Rome. This was an ac¬ 
knowledgment that Rome was the sovrreign 
head of both nations, a point which had been 
so often disputed in arms. But though the 
Lalincs, finding all their efforts in war ineflbc- 
tual, seemed now to have thrown aside all con¬ 
cern v/ith regard to that matter, yet among the 
Sabines one particular person did not neglect 
an opportunity, which seemed to he thrown in 
his way by fortune, of recovering independence, 
by the execution of a scheme wliicii ho planned 
himself. It is related, that this person, the 
head of a family, had a heifer calf of extraor¬ 
dinary size and beauty produced by one of Iils 
cows; her horns, which remained for many 
ages fixed in the porch of the temple of Diana, 
were a monument of this wondiT. 'J’ho mat¬ 
ter was considered in tlie light of a prodigy, as 
it deserved, and the soothsayers declared, that 
sovereignty would reside in that state whose 
subject should sacrifice this heifer to Diana; 
and this prediction had reached the ears of the 
priest who had the charge of Diana’s temple. 
The Sabine, as soon as he had fixed on a proper 
day for the sacrifice, drove, the heifer to Rome, 
brought her to the temple of Diana, and placed 
her before the altar; the priest suspei-ting the 
truth, from the size of the victim, of which he 
had heard so much, and remembering the pre¬ 
diction, addresses the Sabine thus; “ Stranger, 
what arc you preparing to do^ To perform 
sacrifice to Diana without th<‘ nereshary puri¬ 
fication 1 Why do you not first dip yourself 
in a running stream? 'i'he Tiber flows along 
in the bottom of that vale.” 'rhe stranger, 
struck with the scruple, and anxious to have 
every thing pcrformi'd in due order, that the 
event might answer to the prodigy, went down 
from the temple to the 'J'iber. In the mean 
time the Roman sacrificed the heifer to Diana, 
a circumstance which gave great pleasure to the 
king, and to the whole state. 

XLVl. Scrvuis, though long possession had 
now rendered his title to the crown indisputa¬ 
ble, yet having heard that young Tarijuiniii.s 
sometimes threw out insinuations, iliat li(‘ held 
the government without the order of the people, 
first ingratiated himself with the commons, by 
making a general distribution among them of 
the lands token from the enemy; and then 
ventured to propose the question to the people, I 


whether they » chose and ordered that he Ifiould 
be king ?” Whereupon he was declared flag, 
with greater unanimity than had ever before 
appeared on any similar occasion. But the 
event did not lessen the hopes whit di T ar^i-i 
nius had conceived, of being able to scat Him¬ 
self on the throne; on the contrary, having 
observed that the proceedings, relative to tho 
lands for the commons, were highly disagreeable 
to the patricians, he embraced the more eager¬ 
ly, the opjiortunify which this allorded him, 
of arraigning the conduct of Sitvjus before 
them, and of increasing his own influence in 
the senate. This young man was naturally of 
a fiery leinper, and his restless sjurit was con¬ 
tinually stiinuliitcd at home by his wife 'rullia: 
and the palace at Rome was destined to ex- 
liibit a scene of tragical villany; so that, dis¬ 
gusted at kings, the people might become more 
rijie for the asserting of tlieir liberty, and that 
a reign, founded m wickedness, should prove 
tho last. Whether this Lucius 'J’arquinius 
was tile son or grandson of I'arquinius Pris¬ 
ms, IS not clear; following, however, the au¬ 
thority of the greater number, 1 have chosen 
to call him his son. He had a brother, Aruns 
Tarquimus, a youth of a mild disposition', lo 
these, two as has already been mentioned, 
were married the two TuDias, the king's 
daughters, who were also of wiih'jy dilferi'nl 
tenij)ers. It liappened, luckily, that the two 
Moicnt dispositions were not united in wed¬ 
lock, owing, 1 presume, to the good fortune of 
the, Roman peo|)ie, that liie reign of ^i rvius 
heiiig lengthened, the manners of tiu' jieojde 
might be tully lorme.d. 'J'lie haughty 'I’ullia 
was highly chagrined, at finding m her husband 
no princqile either of ambition or enterprise; 
slie turned, therefore, her whole regard towards 
the other Tarqumuis; him she admired, him 
she calleil a man, and a true (leseeiulant of the 
royal niood ; her sister she despised, who, liav- 
I ing got a man for her husband, slujwed nothing 
of that spirit of enterprise which became a 
ivoman. Similarity of disposition quickly pro¬ 
duced an intimacy between them, as is gene¬ 
rally the. case; evil is fittest to consort with its 
like. But it was the woman who set on foot 
th(‘ scone of universal confusion which follow-^ 
ed. In the many private conversations which 
she used to hold with her sister’s husband, she 
refrained not from throwing out the most vio¬ 
lent reproaches against her own, to his brother, 
and against her sister, to that sister’s husband; 
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that “ it were better that both lie and 
sfie were unmarried, than to be bO unsuitably 
matched; that, throiu^h the stupidity of olheis, 
they were condemned to a life of inactivity. 
If tlie g-'d# had granted her sucli a husband, as 
she deserved, quickly would be seen in Iicr own 
house, that crown which was now upon her 
father’s head.” fShe soon inspired tlic young 
man with notions as desperate as her own. 
Aruns Tarquinius, and the younger 'rullia, 
dying almost iniinediatcly afU'r, and thus leav¬ 
ing room in their families lor new nupli.iK, 
they were joined in inatriniony, Servms rather 
not obstructing, tliaii ajiprovmir tlu' m.iti-li. 

XliVII. From tbul time forward, 'J’lilliiis. 
now in an advimc(‘d age, louiid himself <luilv 
exposed to new ilisfjuietudos, and his iiiillioritv 
to new dangers; for 'I'ullia now pnqiared to 
proceed from one wickedness lo another, and 
never eiiased, either mght or day, teasing her 
husband not to let the jiarrieides wliieh llu’v 
had comniilted, pass witliout elfeel. “ She 
wanted not,” she said, ‘'‘a jicrson who sliould 
give her the name of a wife, or witli whom 
she might, in silence, submit to bondage; wdiat 
she desired was, one wlio would eoiisidcr him¬ 
self as worthy of the tlirone; who would re¬ 
member that be was the son of Turquinius 
Priseus; who would jirefer the present ])oshes- 
sion, to distant hojies of a kingdom. If you 
be siieli a man as I took you for, whim I mar- 
rietl you, I atblress you by the titles of my hus- 
buml, and my king: if not, my condition is 
now changed so far for the worse, that m you, 
together with poverty of spirit. I find villany 
united. Why not proeoi'd in the business t 
You are not obliged to set out from Conntli 
or Tarquinii, as your father was, to struggli'for 
foreign kingdoms, 'i’he gods of your family, 
and those of your native country, and your fa- 
the.r’s image, and th(' ro\iil palaei' in which you 
reside, and the royal throne in that palace, and 
the nam? of'rarquimus, these ronstilute you, 
and call you king. Or. if you have not a spirit 
daring enough for such an enterprise, why de¬ 
ceive the nation Why assume the figure of a 
youth of royal blood ? Get you hence to Tar- 
quinii, or to Corinth. Sink hack again into 
the original obscurity of yonr race; fitter to be 
crf^ipared with yonr hrotlier, than with your 
father.” W itii these, and other such reproaches 
and incentive.fi, she spurred on the young man; 
DOi could she herself, with any degree of pa¬ 
tience, endure the reflection, that Tanaquil, a 
VoL. L—G 


foreign woman, bad by licr spirited exertions 
acquired such consequence, a^to be able todis- 
ptise of llio kingdom twice successively; first, 
to her luiNbiind, and next, to her son-m-law; 
while she, sprung from royal blood, was lo have 
no mfiiieiiee m bestowing it, or taking it away. 
'J'anjiiiiims. burned on by the phrenzy infused 
into bun by tins woman, went round among the 
ff.itneiaiis, particularly tliose of the younger 
t.iiiiilii's, and solicticd their interest; put them 
111 mini! of Ins f.itlicr’s kindness to them, and 
demanded a reqmt.d of it; enticed the young 
mill by prcseiils; iiml endeavoured to increase 
Ins e;ms(“([nence on every occasion, both by 
m.igiiilieeni promises on his part, and by heavy 
charges of iniseondiict against the king. At 
leiigili, judging the season ripe for the accom- 
jdi.slinient of his jmrjiose, he rushed suddenly 
into tile Forum, atti'iidoii by a band of armed 
men, and, while all were struck motionless 
with ti'rror, jirneei'ded through it, and then 
se.itmg himself on the king’s throne in the 
senate-house, ordered the senators to be sum¬ 
moned by a lierald, to attend their king Tar- 
qiiiuius. They assembled instantly, some hav¬ 
ing been prejiarod before for the occasion, 
Olliers dreading ill consequences to themselves 
ill ease they did not attend; for they were filled 
with amazement at the novelty and strangeness 
of the )>roeeedi!ig, and thought the case of 
SerMUs utterly desjierafr. Then Tarquinius, 
beginning bis m\eelt\es with reflections on the 
king's imiiK'diatc anei'stors. re|)resonted him as 
a “slav(‘, the son of a slave, wlio, after tho 
nnliiiiely death of his i>aron{, without an inter¬ 
regnum being appointed as usual, without an 
(‘lection being held, bad taken possession of the 
tlirone. not in eonse(]uence of a vote of the 
people, or of the ajiproliation of the senate, 
l)Ut as the gift of a woman. Being thus de- 
seended, and thus created king, ever favouring 
tlie low(‘s’t class of {leople, to which he himself 
lielonged, lu' had, through an antipathy lo tho 
honourable descent of others, taken away the 
lands from the chief men in the state, and 
distributed them among the very meanest. 
All the burdens wliieh heretofore had been 
borne in eoininon, be had thrown on those of 
highest rank, lie had instituted the cen¬ 
sus, in order tliat the fortunes of the more 
wealthy might be more eonspieuouslv exposed 
to envy, and become a ready fund, out of which 
he could, when he chose, give brilws to the 
most needy.” 
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XLVin. In the midst of thi^ harun,'’U 0 , 
Servius, having l^jen alarmed by an acconnl of 
the disturbance, enUuod, and immediately, from 
the porch of the senate-house, called out vnth a 
loud voice, « What is the matter here, 'J'ar- 
quinius 1 How dare you presume, while I am ' 
alive, to convene the senate, or to sit on my 
throne T” To this the other, in a detrrniineil 
tone, replied, “ That the seal which he occu¬ 
pied was the scat of his own fatlier: lhat, as 
the king’s son, he was much belter entilli'd to 
inherit the throne than a slave ; and that he 
(Servius) had been sulfcred long enough to in¬ 
sult his masters with arbitrary insolence.” A 
clamorous dispute immediately begun between 
the partixans of each ; the people ran togcthei 
in crowds into the senate-house, and it tx'eaiiie 
evident, that the possession of the tliione de¬ 
pended on the issue of this contest. (In thi^, 
Tarquinius, compelled now by necessity t<i pro¬ 
ceed to the last extremity, having greatly the 
advantage in point of age and strength, caught 
Servius by the middle, and carry ing him out of 
the senate-house, threw him from the toji to 
the bottom of the stairs, and then returned to 
keep the senators together. The king’s officers 
and attendants fled immediately. He himself, 
being desperately hurt, attempted, with (he 
royal retinue, who were terrified almost to death, 
to retire to his house, and had arrived at the 
head of the Cyprian street, when he was shiin 
by some, who had been scut thitlier for that 
purpose by Tarquinius, and h:iJ overtaken lum 
in his flight. It is believed, other in.stances of 
her wickedness rendering it credible, that this 
was done by the advice of Tullia. It is <‘ert!iin, 
for there is suflleient proof of the fact, that she 
drove into the Forum m her chariot; and, 
without being abashed at such a multitude of 
men, called out her husband from the senate- 
house, and was the first who saluted him king. 
She was then ordered by him, to withdraw from 
such a tumult; and when, in her return liome, 
she arrived at the head of the Cyprian street, 
where the enclosure of Diana lately stood, as 
the chariot turned to the right towards the 
Virbian hill, in order to drive up to the Esi^ui- 
lian mount, the person who drove the horses, 
stopped and drew in the reins, and showed his 
mistress the murdered Servius lying on the 
ground. Her behaviour on this occasion is re¬ 
presented as inhuman and shocking ; and the 
jilace boars testimony to it, being thence called 
the Wicked street, where Tullia, divested of nil 


f tlmg, agitated by the Furies, the avengi;-« ol 
her sister and husband, is said to have diivcli 
lu'r chariot over lier father’s corpse, and to have 
earned on her bloody vehicle, purl of the body 
and the blood of that parent, with \.hiel» slie 
herself was nbo sprinkled and stained, to the 
liousohokl gods of her and her husbaml’s family, 
through whose lesentment followed, shoiily 
after, a tram of events suited to the imquilou- 
eoinmeueenu'iil of this reign. Servius 'J'ullno 
leigiu'd folly-four years, during wliicli his «on- 
diu t was fvueh, that even a good hikI model .ile 
sueeessv)r would have found it (liffii ult to svip- 
poit a competition with him. This tireuui- 
st.uiee also still tarlber enhanced his fame, that 
together with him, perished all regular and I-.- 
gal government. Mild and niodeiale as In- 
admmisiialion was, yet, because th<’ govern- 
meiit was loitged m tlie hands of a single jm- 
son, some authors tell Us, he inleiuled to liavi 
resigned it, luid not the wukedness of Ills family 
broken off the designs which he meditated, (l i 
estalilisliiiig the lilierty of his country. 

XLIX. [Y. li. ‘iao. B. C. M-Z.] 'I’lius 
begin the reign of Imcius, Tarquinius, who, 
from his subsequent behaviour, aeijuired tin 
surname of the proud ; for this unworthy son- 
ui-luw prohibited tlie biuial of tlie kiing. alleging 
that Uomulus likewise had reinaineil imlnined. 
'I’he pnueipal senalois, vvliuni he suspected id 
favouring the interest (dAServiiis, t'i‘ pul (( 
death ; and somi licromiiig ajipreheusiMg that 
tlie precedent ol acquiiiitg tin* c ruwn I'y w n ked 
means, might be a<]<)plod, from his own prac¬ 
tice, against himself, lie ki pt an armed band 
about him for tlic seeunty ot his [lerson : foi 
lie had uo kind of title to the eiowii, hut lhat 
of force, holding it neither liy the order of the 
people, nor with tlie approbation of th<‘ senate. 
And besides this, as he could place no n-hanee 
on the affection of hks subjects, he was ohiiged 
to raise, in their fears, a fence to his authority. 
In order to diffuse these the m{»rc exieusively, 
he took entirely into his own hands the cog- 
ul/.anec of capital offences, which he determined 
without consulting with any person whatevjT; 
so that he could put to death, baiiisli or impose 
fines, not only on those whom he suspected or 
disliked, but on persons, with resjKCt to wlioin 
he could have no other view, than that of ]»luu- 
der. Having, by these moans, diminished tlie 
number of the senate, against whom las jiro- 
ceediiigs were elaefly levelled, he -determined 
not to fill up the vacancies; hoping tliat tlio 
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f jji .(Irit's.'j of ihrir number would expose lhatj 
liody to iho Rreuler contempt; and that they 
woul<l show tlie less resentment, at their net! 
lu'iiij; consulted on any business; fur he was j 
tile llrst I’ff the kings wl»o discontinued the 
l>t;ictice of his jiredeeessoTs, of consulting the 
H( n,i(<‘ upon every occasion. In the adniinis- 
li.Uiiin of jmhhc alfairs, he advised with none 
l>iM Ins own jinviitc' faintly. War, peace, 
t'lMlh'-., allianees, In* of hiinsi'lf, vvilli Hii'd) ad- 
.IS he chose, declared, contracted, and 
di’-^ohed. without any ordiT, citlnr of the peo¬ 
ple. ur ol the seiiale. He tool, particular p.iins 
!«' , 1 'I.ich the n.itioii ol the J.afnics to lus in¬ 
i'av.nlnig Iniiisc'll of foreign aid, the 
neiii- et'l<‘clnal!v to insure his surely at home; 
.mil he lorined with their chiefs, not only con¬ 
nections ot hospitality, liut udiinlics; to ()e- 
i.iMi.s Maiinlnis of 'ruscnlum he gave his 
daughter in marriage. .\T.nmiiiis was of the 
most illustrious family, hy far, of .iny among 
the Ij.ilines, heiiig deseeiuled, if we may give 
credit to fame, from Flvs.ses and the goddess 
('iree. lly this mateh lie engaged the support 
of Ills iiijiiuYous friends and rel.itions. 

|j. 'J’in<)unnu- now [lossossed great innnenee 
aiii'ing the J>aliiie eliiefs, wlicn he issued orders 
ih.il tliev hlimtid asseinhle on a certain day, at 
(he glove of Fereiitiiia, say ing, that he wished to 
confer wnli them on some matters of common 
eonciTn. 'J'liey accordingly met in gii'iit num- 
luTs, at the (lawn of day : 'J'arijuinius liimself 
ohscrved indeed the d.iy, hut did not come un¬ 
til a little before sun-set, Meanwhih', many 
topics were discusseil, and various opinions 
uttered in the assenihly. 'J'urniis Ilerdonius, 
of Arieia, mveighed violently against 'J'ar- 
quiiitiis, for not attending. “ It was no won¬ 
der,” ho said, “ that the siirnaine of proud 
had been bestowed on him at Ivoinefor, 
at Ibis time, they generally gave him that 
np|)eilation, lliough only in ]irivate discourse. 
“ ('oiild any iiistanee he given of greatiT 
piide, Ilian his trifling thus with the whole 
nation of the Latines ’ .After their eliiefs 
h.id been brought together hy his summons, 
at so groat a ilisfance from home, the very 
jii rson who called the meeting did not attend. 
Jle was cert.iinly making trial of their pa¬ 
tience, intending, if they submitted to the 
yoke, to crush them, when they could not 
n* ;ist. “Tor who did not see plainly, that he 
was ainifi.j .It sovereignty over the J.atines'* 
and if Ills own eounti^'men lunl r.'asoii to be 


pleased at having intrusted him with that 
power; or if, in reality, it hstl been intrusted 
to him, and not forcibly seized on through 
parricide, tln'ii the Latines ought also to in¬ 
trust him W'lth It. But no; not even m that 
case, because he was a foreigner. Yet, if the 
Romans rejnned at his government, exposed 
as they were to murders, banishment, and 
eonliscatiuns witlmiit cud, what better pros¬ 
pect could the Jailiiies entertain? If they 
listened to him, they would depart each to his 
own home, and w'ould pay no more regard to 
tlie day of assembly, than w'as sliowii by the 
person who ajipointi'd it.” Whilst this man, 
who was naturally seditious and turhiilent, and 
who hail hy these means acipjired some degree 
of j)ower at home, was thus haranguing the 
peo]il<‘, 7'arquiiiiiis came nPo (lie as.scnibly. 
Tins put an end to Ins disooiirsc. Ii^very one 
turned away from him to salute Tarquinius, 
who, being advised hy Ids friend.s to make an 
ajiohigy for having come at that time of the 
day, when silence wa.s math', told them, that 
“ he had been chosen arbiter between a father 
and son, and hud been detained by the pains 
whicb bt“ was obliged to take to bring about a 
reconciliation ; and that, as that business had 
consumed the day, he would on the morrow, 
I,IV iiefore them what lie had to propose.” 
Fveu this, we are told, was not sufi'ored by 
'runiiis to pass without notice; for he oN 
served, that “there could be no controversy 
shorter than one between a hither and son, 
uhieh might he despatched in a few words; 
if the son did not submit to his hither, he 
should lake the ill consequences.” 

LI. littering these relleelionfi against tlie Ro¬ 
man king, the Arician withdrew from the as¬ 
sembly; and Tarquinius, who was more in¬ 
censed at his behaviour than he appeared to be, 
began immediately to contrive schemes for the 
destruction of Turnus, in order to strike the 
same terror into the Latines, by which he bad 
de]>ressed the spirits of his subjects at home. 
And as he could not, of his own mere aullitinty, 
openly put him to death, he effected, by a 
false areusation, the nun of an innocent man. 
By means of some Aricians, of the opposite 
faction, lie bribed a servant of Turnus to suf¬ 
fer a large quantity of swords to be privately 
conveyed into his lodging; this ))art of his 
scheme being completed, during the course o. 
that same night,'J'arquinius, a little before day, 
called (og^other about him the chiefs of the La- 
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tines, as if he had boon .ilantiod by some ex¬ 
traordinary occftrciirr, ami told thorn, tlinl his 
delay yesterday, as if it woio tlie effect of the 
particular care of (ho gods, had been the looms 
of preserving him and thorn from destruction : 
—that he had received lafornialion that a plan 
had been laid hy Turnus to murder hnn and 
the Latine chiefs, in order that he might enjoy 
alone the govominent of the liatinos:—that he 
intended to have fallen upon them yo.stnd.iv, 
in the assembly, but the business was ih'fenvd, 
because the person who enll<‘(l the meeting, 
and who was his principal olijoet, was not thme : 
this was the reason of all that abuse thrown 
on him for being absent; because, by tbal 
absence, he had frustrated liis doMgii :—lhal 
he had no doubt but, if the inl<'Ilig<‘Jiee wu^ 
true, he would, early next niorniiig, when 
the assembly met, conic tliitlier iii arms, 
and attended by an ariiied force, lie wa^ 
told, that a vast number of swoids bad been 
carried to Ins house; wliether lliat wi've 
or not, might be instantly knowm, and he le- 
quested that they would go with Inm {lirrvtly to 
Turnus.” They saw si)inc grounds of suspicuni 
in the violent temper of Turnus; his discourse 
the day before, and the delay of'J’arqiumus; and 
it seemed notimpossililo that the massacre iilight 
have been deferred on that account. 'I’hey went, 
therefore, with minds inclined to ticlieve (he re¬ 
port, but at the same lime delcriniiicd, unles.s 
the swords were discoveied, to consider all the 
rest as groundless. When they came to the 
spot, guards were placed round 'I’m tins, who 
was roused from sleep; and the servants, who, 
out of affection to their master, ))re]n)ied to us<‘ 
force, being secured, tlic sw'oid.s, winch Iiad 
been concealed, were drawn out fiom e.very 
part of the lodging, and then the allair ai>peured 
manifest. Turnus was loaded with chains, and 
a great tumult ensuing, an assembly of the La¬ 
tinos was immediately summoned. There, on 
the swords being placed in the midst of them, 
to such a pitch of fury were they raised, that 
not allowing him to mak»! a defence, and using 
an extraordinary method of execution, they 
threw him into the reservoir of the w’.'jt(ir oJ' 
Ferentina, where a hurdle being Iflaced over 
him, and a heap of stoftes cast on that, he wa*, 
drowned. 

LII. Tarquinius, having llieii ro-asscmblcd 
the Latines, and highly commended thorn, for 
having inflicted on Turnus, as one convicted of 
parricide, the punishment which hr had merited 


by his attempt to overturn the government, 
spoke to this purpose.: “ That he might, with¬ 
out doubt, l.ike upon himself to act, in virtue 
of n right long since estahlislied, because all the 
laitines, deriving Ibeir origin from‘Alba, were 
comjiroheuded in that treuly, by wiiich, under 
; 'I’ullus, the whole Alban nation, Uigelher with 
their colonics, were subjected to the ddininion 
of the Homans. However, for (he sake of the 
■ general advantage of all ]>arties, ho rather 
wished that that treaty should be renewed, and 
tlial the iiaUiies should, as partners, enjoy 
the good fortune of the Hoinau people, that 
live aUvavs under the aiiprelieiision or endur- 
anc<' of the ilemoliliou of their eities, and the 
devastation of their lands, ti) winch they had, 
dm mg the reign ol Am us, lirst, and nfter- 
wiuds. in that ot ins f.ither, been eontmually 
exjmsed.” He found no (iitliculty in jiersuad- 
ing the Lalines, ihoimli in that treaty the ad¬ 
vantage lay on the side ol the Homans: they 
saw, too, tliat (hechielsol tlie Latiiie nation, lu 
(heir behaviour, and seiitiineuts, eoneuried with 
the king; and 'J'urmis was a recent instance of 
th(‘ danger to he a]>prelu’n(led by any one who 
should attempt opjtositiori. 'J’he treaty was 
therefore renewed, and orders were given to the 
young men of the lailtiies, that lliey should on 
u certain day, a<’eordnig to the treaty, attend in 
a })Ocly under arms, at the grove of Feientina. 
And when, m obedience to the edict of the 
Roman king, tliey had assembled there, from 
all the several states, in order that tliey should 
not have a general of tlieir own, nor a separ¬ 
ate command, or their own colours, he mixed 
the Romans and laitmes togellier in compa¬ 
nies, by dividing every eomjiany mio tw'o parts, 
and then forming two of these divisions, one 
of each nation, into one comiiany, and having 
by this means douhleil the number of the com¬ 
panies, he apjiointed centurions to command 
them. 

LIII. Iniquitous as he was, in hi.s (hinduct as 
king, his behaviour, at the head of an army, was 
not equally reprehensible: in that capacity, in¬ 
deed, he would have equalled his predecessor^, 
hail not his degeneracy, in other particwlfi ■, 
detracted from the merit which, in that lin*’'. bi;, 
possessed. He began the war against the 
Volscians, which lasted for more than i>ho 
hundred years after his death, and took Lui 
Pometia from them by storm; from the sal'- >rf 
the plunder of which place, having ama,,.ie.t‘‘ 
silver and gold to the value of fort» to--.. 
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lents,* be conceived a design of erecting a tern*] 
pi?* to JupiUif, of such grandeur as should he | 
worthy of the king of gods and men, worthy j 
of the Roman empire, und of the dignity of the! 
place Itself ■» for the building of this temple, he 
set apart the money which arose from the 
spoils. He was soon after engaged in a war, 
wht.^h gave him employment longer than he ex¬ 
pected, during winch, having in vain attempted, 
by storm, to make himself master of Gain), 
a town in his neighbourhood, and seiung no 
reason to hope for suctass from a bloek.ub', 
after ho had been repulsed from tlie walls, he 
at length resolved to pursin' tlie allaek, not 
in a method becoming a Roman, but by fraud 
and stratagem. Accordingly, whilst he j)re- 
tendod to have laid aside all llioughts of jiro- 
cceding in the war, and to have lus atten¬ 
tion entirely engaged in laying the foumlation 
of the temple, and the coiistnictjon t>f olliei 
works in the city, his son ScxlUb, the yeiingcst 
of three, pursuant to a jilari concerted, lied as a 
deserter to (lalui, making grn vims eomplaints 
of his father’s intolerable seventy towards him, 
saying, that “ he now made his own faiinly feel 
tlio elfects of his pride, winch hitlu'rto had 
fillcn only on strangers, and was uneasy ut see¬ 
ing a number even of lus own eluldreu about 
him, so that h<‘ intended to cause the same 
desolation iti lus own liouse, wliicii lie had 
already caused in the senate-house, ami not to 
suffer any of his olfspring, or any heir of the 
kingdom, to rcin.un: that he himself hud, willi 
difiiculty, made lus eseape from the .sword of 
his father, and c<iuld ni no ]>lace eonsider him¬ 
self safe, except among the foes of fiUcius 
Taiijniiuus. That the war against them, which 
was jiretciiiled to he laid aside, was not at an 
end; hut, on the first op)>ortunity, when lu' 
foiiiul tliem off their guard, lie would certainly 
attack them. For his part, if, among them, 
suppliant' could (liul no refuge, he would tra¬ 
verse evi.y pait of Latium, and if rejected 
there .would api>ly to the Volscians.fhe -Eijuaus, 
and the Hernieians, nor rest, until he found 
some who were disposed to afford protection to 
children, from the cruel and unnatural severity 
of^athers. Perhaps, too, he should meet with 
those who might be inspired witli ardour to! 
take arras, and wage war, against the proudest 
of kings, and the most overbearing of nations.” 
Th" Gabians, supposing tliat, if they did not 
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show some regard to him, he would go from 
them, full of resentment, to some, other place, 
received him with every mark of kindness; told 
him, “ he ought not to bo surprised, tliat liis 
father’s beliavjour towards his children now, 
was no better than what he had formerly shown 
towards lus subject., and allies; lliat if other 
olyeets could not lie found, ho would at last 
vi'jit Ins rage on hiinsolf: assured him, that his 
commg was very acceptable to them, and that 
they expect'd, in a sliorl time, to see the scat 
of war triUl^fcIred, \Mth hib assistance, from the 
! gates of Gabii to the wails of Rome.” 

LIV. lie was immcdialcly admitted to a 
share m their public councils; and on these 
occasions, while he di'clait'd, that, in other 
alfairs he would be guided by the opinion of 
llic Gabiau elders, who had better knowledge 
of those matters tiuin he could lime, he took 
every oppoiiuiiity of leeommendmg war, in 
respect of which he .assumed to himself a su[)e- 
rior degree of judgnumt, because he was well 
acquainlrd witli lIic resources of both nations, 
ami knew how utterly deti'stalde to Jus suhji'cts 
liu' king’s pride hud beemuo, which even Ins 
own childroii could not endure. Whilst he 
thus, hy degrees, worked up the minds of the 
Gahiau chiefs to a renewal <if the war, he used 
to <go out htmsi'lf, with the boldest of tlio youth, 
oil evjiediUims and piuudcnng parties; and, as 
.ill his words and actions were fr.uned to the 
jmrjiose of carrying on the deceit, their ill- 
I grouiidi'd eonfidence in him increased to such a 
degree, that at leiiglh he was cliosen com- 
matidcr-iii-chicf of the army. In this capacity, 
he fought several slight engagements with the 
Romans, m winch hr generally got the advan¬ 
tage : so that the Gabians, fiom the liighe.st to 
the lowest, began to consider Sextus Tarqui- 
nius as a leader sent to them hy the favour of 
the gods. Among the soldicr.s particularly, 
from Ills rcailiness to o.vjiose himself to danger 
and fatigue, atid likewise from the liberal dis- 
trihufion of the spoil, ho was so highly belov¬ 
ed, that Tarquiiiius was not more aiisolutc at 
Koine than hiextus was at Gabii. FinJiiig 
liimself, therefire, seeiiri' of a support sufTi- 
cient to cai y him througli any enterprise, he 
sent one of lus attondaiits to his father at 
Romo, to inquire in what manner he would 
choose that he siiould proceed, since the gods 
hud granted to him the entire ilisposal of every 
thing at Gabii; to this messenger, no answer 
was given in words,.! suppo.se liecausc he did 
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not seom fit to br tnistod. Tho king, sooin- 
ingly omployftl in dorp ilclibcrLition, walked 
outinto a garden adjoiningtlie palace, folkmc'd 
by the messenger, and walking there in silence, 
as we arc told, struck olF with his cane the 
lieiuls of the talh'sf poppies. The messenger, 
weary of repeating the (juestion and waiting for 
an answer, returned to Gubii without h.iMiig 
accomplislicd liis husiness, as he thought; told 
what he himself had said, and w hat he liad seen ; 
that the k.ng, either through anger ordi'liki', 
or the pride natural to his dispositnm, liad luit 
nttere<l a word. S(‘.\tus re.idilv eonijireliend- 
ing his father’s meaning, and what <M)iuhirt lie | 
recommended ]>y those silent lutiinalioiis, eul 
oir all the jiniK'ipal men of the slate; some In 
prosecutions- before tin* peojde ; others, \vhi>, 
being generally odious, could Ik* attacked nith 
greater safety, lie jml to death of Ins own au- 
tliority; many were executed ojamiy ; seM-r.il, 
against whom acens.itioiis would ajijiear less 
plausible, were privately murdered ; some who 
cliose to fly were not prevented, others were 
forced into banishment; and the eflTects of tlie 
absentees, as well as of those who had sufl’ered 
death, were distributed in largesses among tlu- 
people: by these means, all sense of the }tul)lic 
calamity w^as so entirely drowned in the sweets 
of briber}', plunder, and private profit, that, at 
length, the Gahian sl<ite, stri[i[ted of its coun¬ 
sellors and supjwrters, was d< Iivered over, w itli- 
ont a struggle, into tin' hands of the Komaii 
king. 

IjV. Tarquinius. having thus acquire<l pos¬ 
session of Gaitu, concluded a peace with the na¬ 
tion of the ^•Etjuans, renewed the treaty with 
the Etrurians, and then turned his thmighls to 
the internal business of the city; among whicli, 
the oliject of his principal concern w-.is to leave 
the temple of Ju])iter, on the Tarjieian mount, 
a monument of his reign and of lus name, to 
testify, tliat of two Tarquinii, hntli of whom 
reigned, the father had vowed, and the son 
completed It. And in order that the ground 
iniglit he clear from the interfermu'c of any of 
the other gods, and the temple to he erected 
thereon be appropriated wholly to .Tupiter, he 
determined to cancel the inauguration of the 
temples and chajiels, several of which had hcen 
vowed, first hy Tulius duiiiig the very heat of 
the battle against llomulus, and aftiTWards con¬ 
secrated there. It is related, that, during the 
prejiarationa for founding this structure, the 
gods exerted their divine •power, to exhibit in-. 
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die.itions of the stability of this great empire: 
ier. while tin* iiirds admitted the cuiieelhng the 
in.iiiguriilions of all tlie other eliapels, they did 
not give the signs of approbation, in the ease 
of the temple of Teriinnus; amt that omen, 
and that augury, were deemed to iiiijiort that 
the residence of Terminus must not bo chang¬ 
ed ; ami his being the only one of the gods who'' 
would not suiunit to lie failed fortli from (h<* 
boundaries I'oiiseerali'd to him, (h'liotcd that all 
lliin‘> were to stand firm and iinm<i\e;d)lc. 
After they had re4-eiv<'d this piesage ol its })Oi- 
petual diir.itioii, tlierc followed .mother jaodig}. 
poitemliiig lh«' giealne-'^ of tlie empne ; a hu¬ 
man head, with the face entire, is said to have 
appeari'd to those who W'cre opening the luun- 
d.ilion of the temple; which appearance de¬ 
noted, without the help of any fir-felelod al¬ 
lusion, that tills would he the metrojKiIis cif the 
empne, and the lieiul of the world. Such wai!^ 
(he interjirelation given of il hy the sooth¬ 
sayers. holli tliose who were in the city, and 
others whom they sent for from Etruria, to 
liold a consultation on the subject. 1’liis rn- 
eouraged the king to enlarge the expense, so 
that the spoils of Pomelia, which, according to 
lus first design, were to have conqdctcd the 
edifieo, were scarcely sufficient for the foniidu- 
tions. For this reason, besides his heiug llie 
more ancient writer, I should rather Ixlieve 
Faluus, that tliese amounted t(» no more than 
folly talents,* than Fiso, wlio wiites, that 
forty thousand jiounds weight of sil\ri| \veii‘ 
set aji.-irt for that purjiose ; a sum of nionev, 
that could not he exjieeted mil of the spoil ol 
any one city in tlial age, and wliich must have; 
been more lluin sullicient for laying the founda¬ 
tions even of the most magnificent of our modern 
structures. Intent on finishing the temple, he 
sent for workmen from all parts of Etruria, 
and converted to that u.se, not only the public 
money, hut the public labour; and although 
this, which was in it.self no small hardship, was 
added to the toils of military service, yet the 
peojile murmured the less, when they considered 
that they were employing their hands in erect¬ 
ing temples to the gods. They were afterwards'' 
obliged to toil at otlicr works, whicli, thoiJijV 
they made less show, were attended with great¬ 
er difficulty ; the erecting seats in the Circ '• 
and conducting under ground the principal 
sewer, the receptacle of all the filth of the city. 
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two works to wliicli thr j)i;i;;rijrii*ence of nioik'ni 
tiim^ can scarcely jjrodiice any linn.; ('(juai. 
Afli^r the people had hern i.iU^ued hy llie-e 
labours, the king, consideimg so great a nuitli- 
luile as a lmr<fen to the city, wheie there wa< 
not eiiiploynn'iit for them, and widniig at the 
same tmn* to extend the frontiers of his dcmii- 
•.Vous, by'iiie.ins of colonies, simt a miinlier of 
.•‘olonists to l^ignii) and Cireen, l<j serve as 
barriers to tin* city, against an (Mieiiiy, both l)y 
land and sim. 

Ij\ 1. \V h:le be was thus einploxed, a dreinl- 
fnl [;rodigY appeared to liitn; a snake, shdnnr 
out of a wooden [ullar, terrified lln* ladioldi’is, 
and made them fly into the jialacc'. This imt 
only struck the king Iniusclf vsith sudden lenoi, 
blit filled his Incasi with anMoiisupprelieiisions : 
so lli.it, whereas in tile case of piihlic proiligies, 
the litiiiHaii soollisjiyers only were applii'd to, 
heing thoroughly fughteiied at this domestic 
ii])parilion, as it were, lie resohed to send to 
Deljdii, the most eelehrated oracle in (he 
vvoilil; ,iiid judging it unsafe to intrust 
the answers whieh sliould be given to indif* 
(eient persons, he sent liis two sons into 
(Ireeec, tluough lands little known at that 
time, and se.is still less so. 'I'ltus and 
Aruns set out, and, as a companion, was 
sent with them, Lueiiis .lunius Brutus, son 
to Taripiini.i, tlie king’s sister, a young man 
of a eapai ity widely dilli'rent from the ajijieur- 
ance wlueh he had jiiit on. Having iieaid th.it 
the principal men in the slate, and, armoig tlu' 
r(“->l, his Inothor, had been pul to death by hi-, 
uiiele, ho resolved that the king should find 
nothing to dread, either from his m.nineis or 
his means, and to seek seeimty in eonlempl. 
lie took eare, therefore, to fashion his beli.i- 
viour to the seinblaiiee. of foolishness, Milmnt- 
ting himself and Ins fortune to the pleasure and 
rapacity of the king. Nor did hr show any 
dislike to the surname of Brutus, eonliml tlml, 
under the cover of that apjiellalion. tlie geiiuis, 
wliK'h was to be the deliveier of llie Roman 
people, should he concealed, and wail the |no- 
piT season for exertion. lie was, at tins dine, 
carried to Delphi by the Tur<[uinn, rathei a^ a 
i^)J^-et of sport, than as a conijiaiiiou ; and is 
*sakl to have brought as an olfering to Ajtollo, 
a woldeu wand, inrlosed in a stab’ of cornel- 
wood, hollowed for that pur])oso, an emhloin 
.•figurative of the state of his own ca(iacity. 
pvV hen tliey arrived there, and executed tlieir 
uU .•^.■^conimission, the young men felt u wish 


li> imiuire, to which of them tlie kingdom of 
Romo, Wiw to Ik long; and we -ire told, that 
these word.^ vveie uttered from the holloin of 
the CiiYo, “ Vming men, wiiieh ever of you 
shall first ki'S your mother, he shall possess the 
sovereign power at Rome.” 'i’he 'J'urqninii 
ordered tliut this matter should be kejit secret, 
with the utmost care; iliat Sextus, who had 
been left behind .it Rome, might remain igno¬ 
rant of tlie answer, so as to liavi* no chance lor 
the knigdom. They tln'insi'Ki's had recourse 
to lots, to determine which oi them should lirst 
kiss their mother, on their rodirn to Rome; 
Brutus judged that the e\jir<".'ion of Apollo 
had another meaning, and, .is if he !i;h1 accident¬ 
ally stumbled and fallen, he louehed the e.ulh 
wilh Ills lips, eoiisideniig tliat '■he was the com¬ 
mon mother of all mankind. On their retiuii 
fioni thence to Rome, they found vigorous 
preparalioiis going on for a war against the 
Rutuiiaiis. 

LVH. Arde.a was a city heJoiigijig to tho 
Rutuhans, a nation, considering the part of the 
woiid, and tho age, remarkably ojjuleiit; and 
tins very circumstance gave occasion to the war; 
for the Roman king was earnestly desirous, 
both of pioeunng money for himself, Ins trea¬ 
sury being exhausted by the niagnilicenec of his 
puhhe works, an<l also of leconeihng, by means 
of th<’ sjioils, the minds of ins .sul'jects, who 
were higlily dissatislled with Ins government: 
I’or, hesnles other iiistaiii’es of lus |)nde, tluy 
llionglil llieniselvesiil-trealed by being engaged, 
fi)r such a lenglb of time, in llie employ nients 
of handicrafts, and in labour tit for slaves. An 
attempt was mode to take Ardea liy storm, and 
ibat not sueeeeding, he adii])ted the ])!an of dis¬ 
tressing the cneinv by a blockade, and works 
erected round them. In this fixed jiost, as is 
generally the ease when the opt'nition.s of 
war ar<‘ rather tedious than vigoioiis, leave oi 
absence was readily granted, and to the jirinci- 
jial oflleers, more readily than to the soldiers; 
llie young men of th(‘ royal family in particular 
frequently passed their leisure time in feasting 
.ind entertainments. It happened tliat while 
lliese weie drinking together, at the quarters ol 
Sextus 'rarqtiinius, wlierc (hillalimis 'J’ar(]um- 
lus, the son of Egerius, also suppc'd, iiu’ittion 
was made of their wivi's; each extolled lus own 
to the skies: on tins a disjmte ansiiig, Col- 
latinUB told them, that “ there was no need of 
words; it could easily he known in a few, 
hours, how much his Lucretia excelled the rest; 
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wo arc young, and strong; let us mount our 
horses, and iii poet in person the liebaviour of 
our wives; that mu&t be the most unox( (‘j)lioii- 
able proof which moots our eyes, on the un¬ 
expected arrival of the husband.” They wore 
heated with wine: « Agreed,” was the word; 
at full speed tlioy Hy to Rome. Having arrived 
there at the first dusk of the evening, they jiro- 
ccodcd thcncc to CoUatia, where they found 
JiUcretla, not like the king’s dauglitors-in-law, 
whom they had seen spending tlieir tune in lux¬ 
urious entertainments among ihose of their own 
rank, hut busily omjiloyed with her wool, 
though at that late hour and hitting iiv the 
r.uddle of the house, with her niaids at work 
around iier: the honour of snjierinrity anioiig 
the ladies mentioned in the dispute was ol 
course acknowledged to belong to huerelia. 
Her husband, on las arrival, and the 'J’aniuinn, 
W’cre kindly received ; and the husband, exult¬ 
ing in his victory, gave the royal yontlis a 
friendly invitation. I’liore, Sextus 'J’ai(|Ui- 
niu.*.. instigated by brutal lust, formed a design 
of violating Lucretia’s cliastitv by force, both 
her beauty and her approved niodesly serving as 
incentives: after tliis youthful frolic of the night, 
they returned to the camp. 

LVIII. A few days after, Sextus Tanpii- 
nius, without the knowledge of C<i!l:ifiruis, 
went to C’ollalia, with only a single atteud.int; 
he was kindjy received by tlie f.imily, wliosus- 
pcfled not his design, and, after sujiper, con- 
<lu'^'‘eil to tlie cliainbor where gtu'sls weie 
lodged. Then, Imrning with desire, as soon 
as he thought that every tiling was safe, and 
the family all at rest, he came xvilli his sword 
drawn to JiUerelia, wln-re she lay asleep, and, 
holding her down, with Ins left hand pressed 
on her >feast, said, “Lucretia, be silent; I 
am ISextus Tarqmnius; my sword is in my 
hand, if you utter a word, you die.” Terri¬ 
fied at being thus disturbed from sleep, .she saw 
no assistance near, and immediate death ihreat- 
ening her. Tarqtiinjus then acknowledged his 
passion, entreated, mixed threats with entrea¬ 
ties, and used every argument likely to have 
effect on a woman’s mind : hut finding her in¬ 
flexible, and not to be moved, even by tin* fear 
of death, he added to tliat fear, the dread of 
dishonour, telling her (hat, after killing her he 
would murder a slave, and lay liiin naked [>v 
her side, that she might be said to have been 
slain in base adultery. The shocking appre¬ 
hensions, conveyed by this menace, overpower¬ 


ing her resolution in defending her chuslity, 
liis lust became victorious; and Tarquihius 
departed, applauding himself for lliis triumph 
over a lady’s honour. 13ut Lucretia, plunged 
by such a disasU't into the deepest distress, 
lospalched a me.ssenger to Rome to her father, 
with orders to proceed to Ardea to her hus¬ 
band, and to desire tliein to come to'her, ca • 
with one futhful friend; to toll them, 1 
there was a necessity lor ihcir doing so, a 
.s])«'e(hiy, for that a dreadlul alhur had hap 
jx'iicd. Mpunus Lucretius rame with Pulilius 
Viil( mis, the son of Vole-us; ('ollatmiis with 
Lucius .luiiuth Rrutiis, 111 company with whom 
lie idiaiici'd to lie returning to Rome, when he 
was im t liy Ins wifi ’s iiicsseiiger. They found 
Lucretia sitting in licr chamber, melancholy 
ami (lc|cclc(l; on the arrival ot her friends, .she 
imrsi into tears, and on her luisliand’s asking, 
“Is all well ^ “ Kar from it.” said she, for 
how can it be well xvjtli a woman who liar- lost 
lier ciia.stity ? ('oilatinus, the impression ot 
another man ism yonrlird ;yrtinv jierson only 
has lieen violated, my r inid is guiltless as my 
death Will testify. Rut give me your right 
hands, and pledge your honour that the adul¬ 
terer .sliiili not I'seape un|niiiished. He is 
t^exins Tiirqumms, who, under tin* apjiearaiice 
(if a guest, disguising an enemy, oblijined here 
last night, by ariiied violence, a tnuinjth deadly 
to me, ami to himself also, if ye he men.” 
'J'liey all j ledged their honoin, one alli'r an¬ 
other, and ondeavoured to comfort her dis. 
Ir.icted mind, acquit.iiig lier ot hlame, as under 
the eoiiipiilsion of foiee, and eluirging it on th(‘ 
violent j'cipelrator of the enme, told her, that 
“ the mind alone was eapahle of sinning, not 
tin* body, and tliat wiiere iheie was no such m- 
teiilioii, there could he no guilt.” “ It is your 
eoncern,” said she, “ to eoiisnlor wliat is liue 
to him; as to me, though I acquit iiiy.self ot 
the guilt, I cannot dispense willi t}je penalty, 
nor shall any woman ever plead tlie example 
of liUcrotia, for surviving her chastity.” ’J'li- s 
saying, she plunged into her heart a knife, 
which she had concealed under her garment, 
and falling forward on the wound ../j.ropped 
lifefi’ss. The hu.sband and father shricKX^ 
aloud 

LIX. But Brutus, while they were, over¬ 
powered by grief, drawing the knife from the 
wound of Jjiierelia, dnd holding it out, reeking* 
with Wood, before him, said, “ By this bio* 
most chaste until injured by royal inso'cKSy 
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flwear, and call you, 0 yc gods, to witness, that 
I will prosecute to destruction, by sword, fire, 
and every forcible means in my power, both 
Lucius Tarquinius tlie proud, and his impious 
wife, together with their entire race, and never 
will Kuircr one of them, nor any other person 
' whatsoever, to be king in liome.” He then 
delivered the knife to Collalinus, afterwards to 
'"'ucretius, and Valerius, who were filled with 
^‘lazeinent, as at a prodigy, and at a loss to 
'’dlcount for this unusual elevation of sentiment 
in the mind of Brutus, llovvevi-r, tliey took 
tins oath as ilirccted, and roiiverliiig their gnef 
into rage, Ibllowed Brutus, who |)ut himself at 
their lieail, and called on tlicin to proceed in¬ 
stantly to abolish kingiv powen. 'I’hey brought 
out the body of liUrn'tia fioiii the liouse, con¬ 
veyed If to the forum, and assendded the jx’o- 
p!e, wlio came together (jtiickly, in astonish¬ 
ment, as may be supjiosed at a (li'cd so atro¬ 
cious and unheard-of. Every one exclaimed 
with vclnunenee against the vdlany and violence 
of the prince : tliey wc're deejily a/feeted by tin* 
grief of lier fallier, and also by tlie diseonrse o( 
Brutus, who rebuked their limrs and inelli'ctiiai 
complaints, and advised thimi, as liee.une men, ^ 
as became Homans, to t.ike up arms against 
those who liad dared to treat tliein as i-nennes. 
Tlie most s[)iriled among tin* youth offered 
themselves with their arms, and the rest fol¬ 
lowed their examjile. On which, leaving half 
their number at the gates to defend Collatia, 
and fixing guards to prevent any intelligence of 
the coniiiiotion being earned to the princes, the 
rest, with BnilU' at their head, niarehed to 
Rome. When they arrived there, the siglit of 
such an armed niultitinie spread terroi and con¬ 
fusion wherever they eann*; hul, m a little 
time, when jieople observed tin* jirineqial men 
of the stale mareliing at their lieud, they con¬ 
cluded, that whatever the matter was, there 
must be goo<l reason for it. Nor did the lioin- 
ousness of t’o* alfiir raise less violent emotions 
in the minds of the peojile at Rome, tliiin it 
had at Oollatia; so that, from all purls of the 
city, they hurried into the forum; wlicre, as 
soon as the party arrived, a crier summoned 
iieb'ine to att<>nd tlie tribune of the eeleres, 
’’^Vhich office happened at that time to be held 
by Brutus. He there made a speech, no way 
conBttnant to that low degree of sensibility and 
capacity, whicli, until that day, he had counter¬ 
feited; recounting the violence and lust of 
■ Sextus Tarquinius, the shocking violation of 
■ ■» OL. I.-H K 
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Lucrelia’s chastity, and her lamentable death ; 
the misfortune of Tricipilinus;' in being left 
ohildlcHs, who must feel the cause of his 
daughter’s death ns a greater injury and cruelty, 
than her death itself: to these rcjircscntations 
he added the pride of the king himself, the 
miscne.s and toils of the commons, buried un¬ 
der ground to clcnnse sinks and sewers, saying, 
that “ the citizens of Rome, the conquerors of 
all tlic neighhouniig nations, were, from war¬ 
riors, reduced to labourers and stone cutters;” 
mentioned the b.)rb.irous murder of king Scr- 
vuis Tullius, lll^ uboimn‘.il>le daughter driving 
in her carriage over llie Inidy of her father, and 
in\okrd the gods to avenge the cause of parents. 
By (leseanimg on tlu se and other, 1 sujipose, 
iiion* foreiiiie topics, which the lioinousness ot 
present injuries Huggested .if the time, but 
which It Is dilHeult for writers to rejieat, he in¬ 
flamed the rage of the multitude to such a de¬ 
gree, tliuL they were easily persuaded to deprive 
the king of ins government, and to jinss an or¬ 
der for the banishment of IjUCIUs Tarquinius, 
his wife, and children. Brutus himself, having 
eolleeted ami armed such of the, young men as 
voluntarily gave in their names, set out for the 
cam]) at Ardea, m ordiT to excite the troops 
there to take ]iart against the king. The com¬ 
mand in the city he left to Lucretius, who had 
some turn* before been aiipomted by the king to 
the oHiee of prefect of the city.* During this 
tumult Tulha fled from her house; hrh men 
and women, wlnirever she passed, imprecating 
curses on her liead, and invoking the furies, 
the avengers of ])arents. 

1,.V. News of these proceedings having 
reached the cam]), and the king, alarmed at 
such extiaordinary events, having begun his 
march towards Rome, to siqipress the commo¬ 
tions, Brutus, informed of his appioach, turned 
into another road, in older to awiid a meeting, 
and very nearly at the same time, by ditlercnt 
roads,Brutus arrived at Ardea,and Tarquinius at 
Rome. Tarquinius foumi the gates shut against 
him, and an order of banishment pronounced. 
The deliverer of the city was received in the 
camp with joy, and the king’s sons were dnvon 
thence with disgrace. Two of these followed 
their father, and went into exile at Ca3rc, among 
the Etrurians. Sextus Tarquinius having retired 

* The pro'fect of the city was, in theuo limes, a ma- 
gistmio c\tra<irilinury, itpjioinlad to atlminulcr justice, 
Hint iiansHCt other necessary business, in ihe absence of 
the Itirij;, or consuls. 
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to Gabii, bs if to his own dominions, was slain 
by some perswns, who were glad of an oj)j)or- 
tunity of gratifying old animosities, which he 
had excited there by his rapine and murders. 
Lucius Tarquinius Superbus reigned twenty- 
five years. The government of kings eoulinii- 
ed, from the building of the city to the estab¬ 
lishment of its liberty, two hundred and forty- 


four years. After that, in an assembly of the 
centuiu’s, held by the pra-fect of the city, w/’re 
elected, conformably to a ])lan found in the com¬ 
mentaries of Servius 'J'ullius, two magistrals, 
called consuls. These were, Lucius Junus 
Brutus, and Lucius Tarquimus CoUatinus - 
[Y. R. 345. C. C. 507.] 
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Brutus binds the people, by an oatb, never lo restore the kindly government, obliges Tar(|inaiu8 Collatinus, on 
account of bis n'lalioii'.hi|) to tiie Tur(|uniii, to resign tlir consiiMiip, and retire from the city , |iii|h lo ileatb bis 
own sons, together with Mime other voiiiig men of rniik, for H coii^pirut'y in favour of the Tarquinii, falls iii buttle 
agaiiii<t the VeieotiuiiH hihI 'I'ai<]iijiiinns, togetiier willi Iiim antagonist A runs, s<in of Siiperbus. War with I’orNenii — 
Kxjiloils ol lIoniltu& Cock-h, Mu< lus Sca volii, and t'lalia. The ('luudiaii tribe loriiied, and the liiiinber of tlie tribes 
inerruM'd to tweiilv-oDC Tlie Lutines, ulleiiiptmg to ic-toie Tuiiiuiniiis, lire defeated by Auluh roi.luiniU9, dictator. 
’J'lit' coiiimons, on account ot the great numbers (oiitined foi didit, secede to tlie Sacicd mount, are appeased, and 
liiuiiglil back, by the prudence of Menciiiiis Agrijipa Five tribunes of the commons created, n.iiiishment and 
^>Ilh^e^)ueMl conduct ol (kiius Murciui, ('oriolamih First piojioi.jl of an Agrarian law. Spuiius Cassius, aspiring to 
n'giil jiower, put lo death. ()(i]ihi, u xestiil virgin, <oiivicied of incest, buried alive. Tlie Fabian family iiiidcrtako 
llic Vcieiiiiun war, and are all cut oil, except one boy IVats with the Volociuns, A[')f)uaiiH, and VeuenUans. Dis¬ 
sensions between the Futiicians and Plebeians. 

k 


1. Hencefohw tint I am to treat of tlio alTnirs, 
civil anti military, of a Iroo pooplr, for .such 
the Romans were now Imromc; [Y. Ji. 21.5. 
B. 507.] of annual majii'ttrates, and the 
authority of the laws cxaltt'd above that ol 
nuMi. What proatly onhanced the jnihlic joy, 
on havinfif attained to this state of freedom, 
was, the haughty insolence of the late king. 
fur tlie former kings governed in such a man¬ 
ner, that all of lliein, in succession, might de¬ 
servedly he reckoned as founders of tlie several 
parts, at least, of the eity, which they added to 
it, to aeeoinmodate the great mmihers of inlia- 
hitants, whom they themselves introduced.— 
I][or ran it be doubted, that the same Brutus, 
wlio'justly merited so gie:it glory, for liaving 
expelled that haughty king, would have hurt 
the pnlilie interest most materially, had he, 
through an over-hasty zeal for liberty, wrested 
the government from any one of the former 
“For wliat must have been the con- 
s?^UPnce, if that raliblc of shepherds and vaga¬ 
bonds, fugitives from their own eountries, hav¬ 
ing, und(!r the sanction of an inviolable asylum, 
obtained hherty, or at least impunity ; and, 
unconlrolloil by dread of kingly power, had 
once been set in commotion by tribunitian 


storms, and had, in a eity, where they were 
-trangers, engaged in contests with the patri¬ 
cians, before the pledges of wives and children, 
ami an alfectum for the soil itself, which in 
length of time is acquired from habit, liad 
iiniled their minds in social concord ! 'J’he 
stale, as yet hut a lender shoot, had, in that 
rase, been lorn to ))ieces by discord; whereas 
the tranquil moderation of the then govern¬ 
ment cherished it, and by due nourishment, 
lirought it forward to such a condition, that, 
its powers being ripened, it was capable of 
jiroducing the glorious fruit of liberty. The 
origin of liberty is to be dated from that period, 
rather on aeeount of the consular government 
being limited to one year, than of any diminu¬ 
tion made of the power which had been pos¬ 
sessed by the kings. The first consuls enjoyed 
all their privileges, and all their ensigns of au¬ 
thority ; in this respect, only, care was taken 
not to double the objects of terror by giving 
the fasces to both the consuls. Brutus, with 
the consent of his colleague, was first honoured 
with the fasces, and the zeal which he had 
shown as the champion of liberty in rescuing 
it from oppression, was not greater than that 
which he afterwards displayed in the character 
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of its gu.iraian. First of all, while the })eopU 
were in ra,ptC.res at their new acquisition oi 
frceilom, lest they iiii'fht afterwards bo per¬ 
verted by the inipoitiimties or jireseiits of the 
princes, he hound them by an oath, that they 
would never suffer any man to assume the au¬ 
thority of king at Rome. Next, in order that 
the fulness of their body might give the greater 
weight to the senate, he filled up the number 
of the senators, which had been diminished by 
the king’s murders, to the amount of tliree 
hundred, electing into that body the principal 
men of equestrian rank; and hence the prae- 
tia is said to have taken its rise, of summon¬ 
ing to the senate those who are Fathers, and 
those who arc Conscnpli; for they called 
those who were oloclcd into this new senate 
Conscripti. This had a wonderful cfiect to¬ 
wards producing concord in the state, and in 
attaching the afiection of the commons to the 
patricians. 

II. People then turned their attention to 
matters of religion; and because some public 
religious rites had been usually performed by 
the kings in person, in order that there should 
be no want of one on any occasion, they ap¬ 
pointed a king of the sacrifices. This ofRee 
they made subject to the juristliction of the 
pontiff, fearing lest honour, being joined to the 
title, might in some shape be injurious to 
liberty, which was then the first ohjoet of their 
concern; I know not wdicthcr they did not 
carry to excess their great anxiety to raise bul¬ 
warks to it, on all sides, even in points of the 
most trivial consequence; for the name of one 
of the consuls, though there was no other 
cause of dislike, became a subject of jealousy 
to the people. It was alleged, that “ the Tar- 
quinii had been too long accustomed to the 
possession of sovereign power: Priseus first 
began: next indeed reigned Servius Tullius, 
yet though that interruption occurred. Tarqui- 
nius Superbus never lost sight of the crown, 
so as to consider it the right of another; but, 
by violent and flagitious means, reclaimed it, 
as the inheritance of his family. Now, that 
Superbus had been expelled, the government 
was in the hands of Collatinus; the Tarquinii 
knew not how to live in a private station; the 
very name itself was displeasing, and danger¬ 
ous to liberty.” These discourses were, at 
first, gradually circulated through every part of 
the city, for the purpose of trying the dispo.si- 
doQ 6f the people. Affcr the suspicions of 


the commons had. by these suggestions, been 
sufficiently excited, Brutus c.illed them toge¬ 
ther: w'hen they wi'ie assembled, after first 
reciting the oath which the people had taken, 
that “ they would nevi'r sutler a king at Rome, 
or any tiling else that might be dangerous to 
libertyhe told them, that “ they must sup¬ 
port this resolution with Ihcir utmosi power; 
and that no eircutnstance, of any tendency that 
way, ought to be overlooked : that fiom his 
regard to the person alluded to, lie mentioned 
tlie matU'r unwillingly; nor would lie have 
mentioned it at all, ihd not his affi'clion for the 
eomiiionwealth oulwiugh all other considera¬ 
tions. The Roman jieople did not tiiink that 
ihev liad recovered entir(‘ freedom: the regal 
family, the regal name remained, not only in 
the city, hut in the government: this was a cir¬ 
cumstance, imt merely unpropitious, Imt dan¬ 
gerous, to lilicrty. Do }ou, Lueius Tarqui-* 
mils, of your own accord, remove from us this 
apprehension : we remember, we acknow ledge 
that you expelled the pniices: complete your 
kindness: carry hence ihcir name. Your 
eouiitrymen, on my recommendation, will not 
only give you up your property, hut if you have 
oeeasion for more, will make liberal additions 
to it. Depart in fiiemlship. Deliver tlie slate 
from this, it may he, groundless apjirehension; 
but the opinion is deeply rooted iii their minds, 
that, only with the rare of the Tarqninn, wilt 
kingly power dejiart henee.” Astonishment 
at this extraordinary and unexpected affair at 
first deprived the eoiisul of all power of utter¬ 
ance: and when he afterwards begun to speak, 
the jirincipal men of tlie state gathered round 
him, and with earnest importunity urged the 
same request. Others alfertcd him less; but 
when Spurius Ducretius, his superior iu age, 
and dignity of character, and Ills father-in-law 
besides, began to try every method of persua¬ 
sion, using, by turns, arguments and entreaties, 
that he would suffer himself to be overcome 
by the general sense of his countrymen, the 
consul, fearing lest hereafter, when he should 
have returned to a private station, the same 
measures might be used against him, with the 
additior nerhaps of confiscation of his; r.:perty, 
and oth''r marks of ignominy, resigned \no 
office of consul, and, removing all his effects to 
Lavinium, withdrew from the territories of the 
state. Brutus, in pursuance of a decree of the 
senate, proposed to the ■ people, that all who 
were of the Tarquinian family should be ban- 
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ishcd; and in an assembly of the renturies, lie 
e|j;ct(’d far Ins eollcagiio, Publius Valerius, who 
had been his assistant m expelling the royal 
family. 

III. No person now doubted but war would 
be immediately commenced by the Tarqiunn: 
that event, however, did not tuhe place so soon 
us vvas expected. Rut, what they entertained 
no apprehension of, liherfy wits very near being 
lost, by secret machinations and treaeherj, 
Tliero were among the Romans, seviTal young 
men of no inconsiderable families, who, during 
the reign of the king, had indulged their jdea* 
sures too freely; and being of the same age, 
and constant companions of the younger Tar- 
quinii, had been accustomed to li\e in a princely 
.style; the privileges of all ranks being now 
reduced to one level, these grew uneasy at the 
restraint hereby laid on their irregularities, and 
(omplaincil heavily among themselves, tliat the 
liberty of others had imposed slavery on Iheiii. 
“ A king was a human lieing ; from linn might 
a K'ljuest be obtained, wlielber right or wrong: 
with him there was room for favour, and for 
•arts of kindness; he could be angry, and he 
eouhl forgive; he knew a distinction between a 
fmaid and an enemy. Rut the law was a deaf 
inc\oral)le bi'ing, calculated rather for tlie safe¬ 
ty and advantage of the poor, than of the rich; 
and admitted of no relaxation or indulgence, if 
its bounds were transgressed. Men being lia¬ 
ble to so many mistakes, to have no other se¬ 
curity but iniioeenee is a hazardous situation.” 
While their minds were in (his discontented 
.slate, ambassadors arrived from the 'J’anjmnu, 
who, without any mention of their restoialion, 
demanded only tbeir effects ; the senate, having 
granted them an audimice, continued their de¬ 
liberations on the subject for several days, being 
apjireheiisive that a refusal to give them up, 
uould afford a plausible reason for a war, and 
.^le giving them uj), a fund in aid of it. Mean- 
whrttilie ambassadors were busily employed in 
achemes of anotbor nature: whilst they openly 
doniandcil the elfects, tliey were secretly form¬ 
ing a jdan for recovering the throne, and ad¬ 
dressing themselves to the young nobles, seem¬ 
ingly ^ke business which they were supposed 
td’nave in charge, they made trial of their dis¬ 
positions. To those who lent an car to their 
suggestions, they delivered letters from the 
Tarquinii, and concerted measures with them 
for receiving those princes privately into the 
city by night. 


Cl 

IV. The business was first intrusted to the 
brothers of the name of V iudlk^, and those of 
the name of Aquillii; a sister of the Vitellii 
had been married to the consul Rrutus, and 
tliere were two sons born of that murriage, 
now grown up, 'J’ltus and 'J’lberius: these 
were led in, by ilioir imch'S, to take part in (he 
design ; and several otluTh of the young nobility 
were drawn into (be conspiracy, whose names, 
nt tins distance of tune, are unknown. In the 
meanwhile, the oinnion of those, who advised 
the. giving up of llie property, liaving jirevailed 
in the senate, tins allorded the ambassadors a 
pretext for remaimng in the «ity, because they 
had been allowed time by the consuls to procure 
carriages for the conveyance of the effects 
of the jinnecs; all winch time they spent 
in consultations with the conspirators, and 
had, liy pressing instances, prevailed upon 
them to send letters for the Tarquinii; for 
“ without these, bow could liiey lie .so fully as¬ 
sured, as an allliir of tiiat iimh importanec re¬ 
quired, that the riqxirt of the ambassadors was 
not groundless 'riiese letters, given as a 
jiledge of their sincerity, proved the means of 
delecting the jilot: lor the day before that on 
which they were to return to the Turqiumi, 
the amliassadors hapjiening to sup willi the 
Vitellii, and the eonsjnrators having here m 
jirivate had much conversation, as was natural, 
on the subject ol their new euterfirise, their 
discourse was overluMid by one of the slaves, 
who had, before tins, discovered that such a 
design was in agitation, but waited for this 
opportunity, until the letters should be given 
to the ambassadors; because these, being 
seized, would furnish full proof of the transac¬ 
tion. As soon as he found that tliey were 
delivered, he made a discovery of the affair to 
the consuls. The eonsnis, setting out from 
home directly, and apprehending the ambassa¬ 
dors and eonsjiirators m (he fact, effectually 
crushed the afliiir without any tumult; taking 
jiarticular care, with regard to the letters, that 
(hey sliould not escape them. They instantly 
threw tlic traitors into chains, but hesitated 
for some time with regard to proceeding 
against the ambassadors; and though, by their 
behaviour, they had desn^rved to he treated as 
enemies, yet regard to the law of nations pre¬ 
vailed. 

V. With respects to the effects of the princes, 
which they had before ordered to be restored, 
the business was now laid before the senate 
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for recon8ido'’ation; and they, actuated en¬ 
tirely by re8en?hicnt, decreed, that they should 
not be restored, hut converted to the use of the 
state. They were, therefore, given up to the 
commons as plunder, with the intent, that these, 
after such an act of violence against the princes, 
as the seizing of their effects, might for ever 
lose all hope of reconciliation witli them. The 
land of the Tarquinii, which lay between the 
city and the Tiber, being consecrated to the 
god of war, has, from that time, been called the 
Field of Mars. It happened, that there was 
then on that ground a crop of corn, npc for 
the sickle, and, because it would be an inijuety 
to make use of this produce of the field, a gieat 
number of men were sent in at once, who, 
having cut it down, carni'd it in baskets, and 
threw it, grain and straw together, into Ihe 
Tiber, whose waters were low at that lime, as 
is generally the ease in the middle of summer. 
The heap.s of corn then being fn'ijuently stoji- 
ped for a while in t)ie shallows, and having 
contracted a covering of mud, sunk, and re¬ 
mained fixed, and by these means, with the 
afflux of other materials which the .stream is apt 
to carry down, an island* was gradually formed. 
I suppose that mounds were afterwards added, 
and assistance given by art, to raise the surface 
to its present height, ami give it sufficient firm¬ 
ness to supi>ort temples and porticoes. After 
the people had made plunder of the elfeets of 
the princes, the traitors were condemned and 
executed. And the rxoentioii was the more 
remarkable on this account, that his office of 
consul imposed on a father the severe duty of 
inflicting punishment on his own sons; and 
that ho, who ought not to have been present 
as a spectator, was yet the very person whom 
fortune pitched on to exact the penalty of 
their ‘oflence. The youths, all of the first 
distinction, stood tied to stakes, but the sons of 
the consul entirely engaged the eyes of the 
spectators, as if the others were persons un¬ 
known ; and people felt compassion not only 
for their punishment, but even for the crime 
by which they had brought it on themselves: 
to think that “ they could, during that year 
particularly, have been induced to entertain a 
design of betraying their country, just deliver¬ 
ed from tyranny, their father its deliverer, 
the consulship, which had commenced in the 

• Bntwepn the .JiinicHliim 4n«l the oty. It was after¬ 
wards called tho Holy Island, from the Dumber of temples 
built upon it. 


Junian family, the patricians, commons, in a 
word, whatever Rome held in highest vene?a- 
tion, into the hands of one who was formerly 
a tyrannical king, now an enraged exile.” The 
consuls mounted their throne, and tho lictors 
were sent to inflict the punishment: after strip- 
j)iiig the criminals naked, they heat them with 
rods, and beheaded them; whilst, through the 
wliole process of the affiiir, the looks and coun¬ 
tenance of Brutus aflbrded an c.vtr.iordiiiary 
spectacle, the feelings of tho fallier often strug¬ 
gling with the eharai'ter of the magistrate en¬ 
forcing the execution of the laws. Justice 
done to the ofleiiders, iii order to exhibit a 
striking example for the prevention of crimes, 
in their treatment of t!ie si'veral parties, they 
gave, as a reward to the diseoxeror of the trea¬ 
son, a sum of money out of llie trcMj-ury, liis 
fn'edom, and the rights of a eiti/.en. This 
man is said to be the first who w.is made fr<‘c 
hy the Vindieta.* Some think that the term 
“ Viiidicta” was taken from him, his name 
baxing been Vindieius: after him, it obtauu'd, 
as u rule, that whoever was made free in that 
manner, should be considered and admitted a 
citizen. 

VI. Tarquinius, on being informi'd of tlie.se 
transactions, became inflamed, imt only with 
grief for the disappointment of ^neh promiMiig 
ho|a's, but with hatred and resentment; and 
finding every pass sliut against secret jilots, 
determined to have recourse to ojien war; and, 
to that end, lie went round to all the cities of 
Etruria, in the character of a suppliant, address¬ 
ing hiirisi'lf particularly to llu- ])eoj)Io of Veii 
and Tarquinii, entreating tliern, “ not to suirer 
him, who was sprung from themsidxes, and 
of tho .same blood ; who was lately possessed 
of so great a kingdom, now exiled and in 
want, to pc'risli before tlieir eyes, together 
wiiii the young men his sons. Others had 
been invited from foreign countries to Rome, 
to fill the throne; hut he, when i' po.ssession 
of the government, and wliilc ho was em¬ 
ploying his arms in extending the limits of the 
Roman empire, was cxjielled by a villannus 

• Tlie wns a rod, or wand, wilR'wliitai ^he 

oorisul, m early timoB, afterwards the city-prjplor, slruelc 
ilio slave presenied to him for (iiifranchisemeni, iha owner 
having previously given liiia u slight blow, mid let him go 
out of hi8 bands The prictor then gave the rod to a lictor, 
who likewise struck the person manumiUcd He was 
ihon registered as a freeman, and assumed tlie cap, the 
symbol of liberty, with much coremony, in tho temple of 
Feronia. 
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conspiracy of men who were most closely 
co^nnected with him; who, because no one of 
their numiier was qualilied to hold the reins of 
government, had forcibly shared the several 
parts of It among them, and had given up his 
property to be plundered by the populace, to 
the intent that all might be equally guilty. He 
onl^ wislied to he restored to his own country 
and crown, and to he avenged on his ungrateful 
subjects. He besought them to support and 
assist him, and, at the same time, to take re¬ 
venge for the injuries which they themselves 
had sust:ujicd of old, for their legions so often 
slaughtered, and their lands taken from them.” 
These arguments had the desired el1i’(‘t on the 
Veientiaiis, every one of whom earnestly, and 
with mriiacos, deelan'J that tliey ought now at 
least, with a Roman at their Read, to ciracc the 
memory of their disgraces, and recovi'r, hy arms, 
what they had lost. The people of Tarqiuiiii 
were moved hy his name, and his ndatioa to 
thems(dvos: they thought it redounded to their 
Inuiour, that tlieir countrymen should ridgn at 
Koine. Thus two armi<!s of two states follow¬ 
ed Tarquinms to demand his restoration, and 
jnoseeule war against the Romans. When 
they advanced into the Roman territories, the 
consuls marched out to meet the enemy. 
ValiTiUH led the infantry, in order of battle; 
Brutus, w'ltli the cavalry, marched at some 
distance before them, in order to procure in- 
telhgimce. In like manner, the vanguard of 
tile ('iiemy was eoinposi'd of cavalry, under tlie 
command of Aruns Tarquinius, the king’s son ; 
tlio king himself followed with the legions. 
Aruns, perceiving at a distance, hy the Iictor.s, 
that a consul was tliere, and afterwards, on a 
nearer approach, jdainly distinguishing Brutus 
hy his face, became inflamed with rage, and 
cried out, “ That is the man who has driven us 
as exiles from our country; see how he marches 
in state, decorated with our ensigns: ye gods, 
avhr^Hjs of kings, assist me!” flo then spurred 
on his horse,*^ind drove furiously against the 
consul. Brutus perceived that the attack was 
meant for him; and as it was at that time rec¬ 
koned not improper for generals themselves to 
rngagein fightjhe eagerly oflined himself to the 
coir/oat; and they advanced against each other 
with such furious animosity, neither thinking 
of guarding his own person, but solely intent 
on wounding his enemy, that, in the violence 
of the conflict, each of them received his an- 
^gonist’s spear in his body, through his buck¬ 


ler, and being entangled together' by the two 
spears, they both fell lifeless from their horses. 
At the same lime, the rest of the cavalry began 
to engage, and were shortly after joined by the 
infantry : a battle then ensued, in which victory 
seemed alternately to incline lo either party, 
the advautagcb being nearly equal: for the right 
wings of both armies got the better, and the 
left were worsted. At length the Veientians. 
accustomed to be vanquished by the Roman 
lroo[)s, were routed and dispersed: the Tar- 
quiuians, a new enemy, not only kept their 
ground, but even, on their side, made the Ro¬ 
mans give way. 

VII. 'J’hough such was the issue of the 
battle, yet so great terror took possession of 
Tarquinms and the Elruruiiis, that, giving up 
the enterprise as iinprarticable, both armies, 
the Yeieiiliau and the Tarquiiiiaii, retired by 
night to tlieir respective countries. To the 
iKX'ouiits of this battle, writers have added mira¬ 
cles; that, during the silence of the following 
night, a loud voice was uttered from the Arsian 
wood, which was believed to be the voice of 
JSylvanus, in these words: “ The number of 
the Etrurians w'ho fell in the engagement was 
the greater hy one. The Romans have the 
victory.” The Romans certainly departed 
from the field as conqueror^, the Etrurians as 
vanquished: for when day appeared, and not 
one of the enemy was to be seen, the consul, 
Publius Valerius, collected the sjimls, and re¬ 
turned 111 triumjdi to Rome. He celebrated the 
funeral of his eullcagiie with the utmost degree 
of magnificence which those times could afford; 
but a much higher mark of honour to the de- 
eeased, w’as the grief expressed by the public, 
singularly remarkable in this particular, that the 
matrons mourned for him as for a parent, during 
a whole year, in gratitude for his vigorous exer¬ 
tions in avenging the cause of violated chastity. 
In a little time, the consul who survived, so 
changeable arc the minds of the populace, from 
having enjoyed a high degree of popularity, be¬ 
came an object not only of jealousy, butof sus- 
jiicion, attended with a charge of an atrocious 
naturi'; it was given out tliat he aspired at the 
sovereignty, because he had not substituted a 
colleague in the room of Brutus; and besides, 
was building a house on the summit of Mount 
Velia, which, in such a lofty and strong situ¬ 
ation, would be an impregnable fortress. The 
consul’s mind was deeply affected with concern 
and indignation, at finding that such reports 
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were circv and believed: he therefore 
summoned pco])Ie to an assembly, and, 
ordering the fasces to be lowered,* nioiinleii 
the rostrum. It was a sight highly pleasing 
to the multitude, to find the ensigns of sove¬ 
reignty lowered to them, and an acknowb'dg- 
ment thus openly given, that the majesty and 
power of the people were superior to those 
of the consul. Attention being ordered, the 
consul extolled the good fortune of his col¬ 
league, who, “ after having aeeoinplihhed tin 
deliverance of his eounlry, and being raised to 
the highest post of honour, met with de.itii, 
while fighting in defeiiee of the rejmblie, when 
his glory had arrived at full mafurily, witliout 
having excited jealousy: whereas he himself, 
surviving his glory, was become an object of 
calumny; and from the character of lieliverer 
of his country, had sunk to a level with ih 
Aquilii and Vitelhi. Will no degree of merit, 
then,” said he, “ over gain your coiifnlenee, so 
far as to be secure from the attacks of sukjii- 
cion 1 Could I have the least apprehension that 
I, the bitterest enemy to kings, should undergo 
the charge of aiming at kingly power t Suppos¬ 
ing that I dwelt in the very citadel, ami in the 
Ca})itol, could I believe th-at I was an object of 
terror to my countrymen 1 Does my reputation 
among you depend on so mere a trifle 1 Is my 
title to your confidence so slightly founded, that 
it is more to be considered where I am, than 
what I am? Citizens, the house of Publius 
Valerius shall be no obstruction to your free¬ 
dom ; the Vclian mount shall be secure to you : 
I will not only bring down niy house to the 
plain, but will fix it under the hill, that your 
dwellings may overlook that of your suspected 
countryman. Let those build on the Volian 
mount to whom ye can belter intrust your 
liberty than to Publius Valerius.” Immediately 
all the materials were brought down from the 
Velian mount, and the house was built at the 
foot of the hill, where the temple of victory 
now stands. 

VIII. Some laws were then proposed liy the 
consul, which not only cleared him from all 
suspicion of a design to possess himself of re¬ 
gal power, but whose tendency was so contrary 
thereto, that they even ren<lered him popular, 
and from thence he acquired the surname of 

* At tho actine time, he took (be axea out of iho fascea, 
and (hey were never, afterwardi, earned jn tho fasces 
of he connib within the city. • 


Publicola. Such, particularly, was that con¬ 
cerning an appeal to the j>eople against the d*?- 
crees of the magistrates, and that which devoted 
both the person and goods of any who should 
form a design of assuming regal powci. These 
laws wore highly accejitabic to the populace, 
ami, having efiected the ratificalion of them, 
while alone in office, in ordi'r that the eredii of 
them might be entirely his own, lie then held 
an assembly for the election of a new eulleague. 
The consul elected was Spurius l.ucictius, 
who, being fur advanced in years, mid loo fee¬ 
ble to support the duties of his office, died in a 
few days after. Marcus Honitius PulviIIiis 
was substituted in the room of Lucretius. In 
some old wiitcrs I find no iiientiui) of Lucre¬ 
tius as consul; llu\\ place Horatius as immedi¬ 
ate successor to lliutus: I su[iposc lie was not 
taken notice of, be»-ause bis consulate was not 
signalized by any inijiortaiit transaction. The 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol had not yet 
been de(licatc<l ; the consuls Valerius and 
lIoratiUK cast lots which should jierform the 
dedication, and it fell to Horatius. Publicola 
sot out to conduct the war against the Veien- 
tians. The friends of Valerius showed more 
displeasure, than the cccasum merited, at the 
doihcaliiui of a temple so celebrated being given 
to Horatius. Having endeavoured, by every 
means, to prevent Us faking jilace, and all tlmir 
attcinjUs liuving failed of success, when the con¬ 
sul had already laid his hand on the door-post, 
and was employed in ollering prayers to tlie 
gods, they hastily addressed him with ihc 
shocking intelligence, that lus son was dead, 
and insisted that his family being tlius defiled, 
he could not d«‘<licatc the temple. Whether he 
doubted the truth of the inlelligenci*, or whe¬ 
ther it was owing to great firmness of mind, we 
are not informed with certainly, nor is u easy 
to conjecture: but he was no f.iither ili\erted 
from the business lie was engaged in, by the* 
information, than just to give oulcis that the 
body should he buried; ami, still holding the 
post, he finished his ]>rayer, ami dedicated the 
temple. iSuch were the transactions at home 
and abroad, which occurred during the first year 
after the expulsion of the royal fafniiy? ■ ,Jhe 
next consuls appointed wore, Publius Valeiius, 
a second time, and Titus Lucretius. [Y. R. 
246. B. C. 506.] 

IX. Meanwhile, the Tarquinii bad carried 
their complaints to Lars Rorsena, king of Clu- 
sium; and there, mixing admonitions with in- 
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treaties, they at one time besought him that lio 
wpuld not suffer those, who derived tlieir ori¬ 
gin from Etruria, and were of the same blond 
and name, to spend their lives in poverty and 
exile; then warned him “ not to let this new 
practice of dethroning kings prociHal without 
chastisement; adding, th.it hlierly had in itself 
'Ojulftcient sweets to allure olliers to follow lh<‘ ex¬ 
ample, unless lungs would show the same ch'gree 
of vigour, in support of kingly puwer, wliicli the 
people exerted to wrest it from them : the high¬ 
est ranks would be rcduee.d to a level with the 
lowest: there would lx* no dignity, no pre¬ 
eminence among the several niemliers of 
society: there would soon be an end tif regal 
authority, which among gods and men had 
lieretofore been held in the highest degree of 
cslimution.'’ Porsena, considering it as highly 
conducive to the honour of Etruria, that tln'rc 
should he a king at Rome, and also that that 
king should he of Etrurian race, led an army to 
Rome, determined to support his protensioiis 
by force of arms. Never on any former occa¬ 
sion were the senate struck with such terror, so 
powerful was the state of I’lusiiim at that lime, 
and so great the name of Porsena: nor weie 
they in dread oi their enemies only, hut also o( 
their own countrymen: lest the Roman popu¬ 
lace, overcome by lln'ir fears, might ndiiiil the 
kings into the city, and, for the sake ol peace, 
submit to slavery. The senate, therefore, at 
this season practised many conciliatory measures 
toward the commons: their first care was ap¬ 
plied to the markets, and peojde were sent, 
.some to the Volsciaiis, others to ('imia?, to 
purchase corn; (he j»nvileg<’also of selling salt, 
because the price had been raised to an extra¬ 
vagant height, was taken out of the hands of 
private persons, and placed entirely under the 
management of government; the commons were 
also exempted from port-duties and taxes, tliat 
*%M>»hlic expenses might fall ujxm the rich, 
whoN^e gyj^ual to the burden, the poor paying 
tax sufficient if they educated their children. 
This indulgent care preserved such harmony in 
the state, even during the people’s severe suf¬ 
ferings afterwards from siege and fatnine, that 
the king was abhorred by all; nor did 

any single person, in after limes, ever acquire 
such a high degree of popularity by artful in¬ 
trigues, as the whole senate then obtained by 
their wise administration. 

X, As the enemy drew nigh, every one re¬ 
moved hastily from the country into the city, 
VoL. r.—I 


on every side of which stronp/guards were 
posted. tSoine parts seemed wck’secured by the 
wails, others by the Tiber running close to 
them. 'J'he Nublician bridge was very near 
atlonimg the enemy an entrance, had it not been 
for one man, iloratius Codes: no other bul- 
W'ark liad the lorlune of Rome on that day. 
lie hapjxmetl to lie posted on guard at. the 
bridge, and when he saw the Janiculum taken 
by a sudden assault, and the enemy pouring 
down Ironi thence m full speed, his country¬ 
men in disorder .and contusion no longer 
.iltemiiting o]<posilion, hut (pulting their ranks, 
he caught hold ol every oik; that he could, and. 
appealing to god.s and men, assuo-d them, that, 
“ It was in v.iiii that they lied, after deserimg 
tile post winch could protect lliem ; that if they 
passed the bridge, and left it behind them, they 
wouhl soon see greater numbers of the enemy 
in the Ralatium and the Cajntol, than in the 
.laiiiculurn ; wherefore he advised and warned 
them to lireak down the bridge, by iheir swords, 
lire, or any other ellbctual means, while he 
slioiild .sii.stain the attack of the enemy, as long 
! .IS Jt was jiossibh' for one ])erson to withstand 
lliem. He then advanced to tin* first entiancc 
of the bridge, and being easily distinguished 
trom those wrho showed their backs in retreat¬ 
ing from the light, liy his facing to the front, 
with his arms jirejiared lor action, he astonished 
the enemy by such wonderful intrepidity, 
tfhanie howuwer prevailed on two to remain 
with linn, S])uritus Lartins and Titus Hermi- 
nius, lioih ol them men of distinguished families 
and characters: witli tlicir assistance lie, for a 
time, suppoited the first storm, an<l the most 
furious part of tlie fight. Even these ho sent 
, back, when the bridgi' was nearly deslioyetl, 
and those who were employed in breaking it 
down called U|Km tliem lo Iretire; tlnm darting 
fierce menacing looks at eacli of tln^ leadens of 
llio Etrurians, he somelinie.s challenged them 
.singly, sometimes iqihraided them altogether, 
as shr.e.s of haughty kings, who incapable of 
relishing liberty themselves, had come to wrest 
it from others. For a cousiderable time they 
hesitated, looking about for some other to begin 
the combat: shame at length put their troojis 
in motion, and setting up a shout, lliey poured 
their j.avehns from all sides against tlieir single 
opponent: all which having stuck in the shield 
with which he guarded himself, and he .stiJJ per¬ 
sisting with the same undaunted resolution, and 
with haughty strideii, lo keep posses.sion of his 
6 * 
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post, they ha-'; r^solvtd, by making a vio¬ 
lent push, to io’-ce him from it, when the crash 
of the falling bridge, ajid at the same tunc a 
shout raised by the Romans, for joy at liaving 
completed their juh jiohc, hik'd them with sud¬ 
den dismay, and slopped thorn from jirocei'd- 
ing in the altonijil. 'J'hcn Coch's s.iid,'‘ Holy 
father, Tibciinu.s, I beseech thee to rcicne 
these arms, and this thy soldier, into tliy 
propitious stream.” With these words, armed 
as he was, he leaped down into the 'I'llMr, 
and tlirough showers of darts ^^hll']^ h-ll 
around him, swam safe across to his tru'Dils. 
having exhibited a degree of mlrejiidily 
which, in after times, was moie generally eeh'- 
brated than believed. 'I’ho state showed a 
grateful sense of su< h higli desert; a statue was 
erected to him in the Coiiiitiiim, iviih a grant 
of land as large as he eould plough eoinjdelely 
in one day. 7’he zeal of private persons too 
was conspicuous, amidst tlie honours conferred 
on him by the public; for, great as the scar¬ 
city then w'^as, every one contributed sometluiig 
to him, in proportion to the stork of their fa¬ 
mily, abridging themselves of their own projier 
support. ' 

XI. PoTsena, disappointed of success in this 
first effort, changed his plan from an assault to 
a blockade; and, leaving a force sutlieienl to 
secure the Jaiiieulum, encamped his main body 
in the plain along the bank of the Tiber, at the 
same time collecting sliips from all quarters, at 
once to guard the passage, that no corn sliould 
be conveyed to Rome, and to enable liis troops 
to cross over the river, in dilTerent places, as 
occasion offered, to lay waste the country. 
In a short time he extended his depredations 
80 successfully, through every part of the Ro¬ 
man terntones, that people were obliged to 
convey their effects into the city, as also tlieir 
cattle, which no one would venture to drive 
without the gates. The Etrurians were jier- 
mitted to act in this uncontrolled manner, not 
BO much through fear, as design; for Valerius 
the consul,intent on gaining an opportunity of 
making an unexpected attack on a large num¬ 
ber of them, at a time when they were unpre¬ 
pared, overlooked trifling advantages, reserving 
his force for a severe revenge on a more impor¬ 
tant occasion. With this view, in order to 
allure the plunderers, he gave orders to his 
men to drive out some cattle through the Es- 
quiline gate which was at the opposite side 
from the enemy; judging that these would soon 


get information of it, because, during the block¬ 
ade and the scarcity of provisions, many of tlj^i 
slaves turned traitors and deserted. Accord¬ 
ingly they were informed of it by a deserter, 
and jiassed over the ruer m much grcatei 
uumlHTs than usual, in liopi's of getting posses 
Moii of tlic ('iitiie booty. Publius Valerius 
ihon ordered 'J'ltus llerminius, with a siilali. 
body of men, to he concealed near the two- 
mile stone on the (tahian road ; fSpiirius I.ar 
tins, with a body of hghl-arnied troops, to stand 
at the Oolhne gate until the eiieiiiy should jiass 
by, and then to lake Jiost in their rear, so as to 
cut ulf their retreat to tin* river; the other 
consul, 'I’ltus Lucretius, w'lth some coiiipaiiies 
of loot, marched out of the ISievian gate; Va- 
l('rnis huiiself led down liis chosen cohoils from 
the Crehan inomit, and these were the lir.sl who 
were observed by tlic enemy. Herminiiis, as 
soon as be found that the alarm was t.iken, 
rushed out from Ins ambush, to take his sliaic 
111 the fray, and while the Etrurians were bu¬ 
sied in forming an ojipositiori to Valerius, fell 
upon their rear ; the shout was returned, both 
from the right and from the. left; from the (’ol- 
liiic gate on the on<^ hand, and the Na?vian 
on the other. Tlie plunderers being thus sur¬ 
rounded, destitute of strength to make head 
against there adversaries, ami shutout from all 
l>ossibility of a retreat, were cut to pieces. 
Alter this the Etrurians confined their ravages 
to nartower limits. 

XII. The siege continued notwithstanding, 
and provisions becoming exceedingly scarce and 
dear, Porsena entertained hopes, that, by re¬ 
maining quiet in his present position, he should 
become master of the city ; when (baius Mucins, 
a noble youth, Ailed with indignation im reflirt- 
ing that the Roman people, while they were 
in bondage under their kings, were never in any 
war besieged by any enemy, and that the same 
jiooplc, now in a state of freedom, were held 
besieged by those very Etrurians ^’bo'-''tn'niies 
they had often routed, resolved therefore, by 
some groat and daring eflbrt, to remove such 
reproach. At first he designed to make his 
way into the enemy’s camp, without com¬ 
municating his intention; but 97?brwards, 
dreading lest, if he should go without the 
order of the consuls, and the knowledge of any, 
he might be apprehended by the Roman 
guards, and brought back as a deserter, an impu¬ 
tation for which the present circumstances of 
the eity would aflbrd plausible grounds, he ap- 
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plied to the sciialo, and told them, “ Fathers, 
i 4 jjten<l to cross tlie 'J’iher, and to enter, if I 
can, the enemy’s camp, not to seek for plunder, 
or to reven[?e their depredations in kind; the 
blow which I medilate, with the aid of tlie 
gods, is of nioie importance.” 'I'hc senate 
gave their approhatmii, and he set out with a 
4 wAd eemceah'd under his garinent. When 
he came into the eamj», he look his place close 
to the king’s trihunal, where a very great 
crowd w’jis assembled. It happened tliat, at 
this lime, the soldiers wore receiving their pay, 
and a sirretary, sifting ln'side the king, and 
dressed neiiily in the same manner, acted a 
principal ])iii1 in tin* Inuiness, ami to him the 
soldicTs geneiailv addn'S'.ed t!iem-Ne\cs. Mu- 
eius, not daring to ini|viue whieli was }‘urseiia. 
lost his not knowing tlie king should discover 
what lie W'as, fortune hlimlly directing the 
stroke wliere it was not intended, slew the 
secretary, insti-nd of the king. 'I’lieii e.aVa- 
voiirnig to make Ills escap<* flitougli a passage, 
which with Ills hloodv weapon he cleared lor 
himself among the dismayed crowd, a cou'-onrsc 
of the soldiers being .itlracted by the muse, he 
was sei7.ed by the king’s lifc-giiards, and drag¬ 
ged back. St.inding there simjje, among a 
crowd of enemies, before tlie king’s tiihmial, 
even in this situation, in tlu' midsi i>f toiliine’s 
severest throats, showing liiiiisell' more cajiakh* 
of inspiring terror, than of feeling it. he sjioke 
to tins elfect: “ I am a Roman cilizmi; my 
name is (’aius Mucins. As an enemy, 1 in¬ 
tended to have shun nn enemy, nor is my re- 
sohilinn less firmly prejnned to sulUr death, 
tlnin to iiidiel it. It is the pait of a Roman 
both to act, and to suH'er, with foilitude: nor 
am I the only one who has liarlioured such de¬ 
signs against you. I'liore is a long list, alter 
mo, of candidates for the same glorious dis¬ 
tinction. Prepare therefore, if you elioose, 
for a contest of this .sort, wliereui you must 
i-dj^l^^engage at the hazard of your life, 
and have the enemy ami the sword continually 
in the porch of your pavilion; this is the kind 
of war in which we, Roman youths, cngaji'e 
against you; fear not an army in the field, nor 
in batik*,* the affair wdll rest between yf»ur 
single person, and each of us, separately.” 
The king, inflamed with rage, and, at the same 
time, terrified at the danger, ordered fires to be 
kindled round him, tlircatcning him with se¬ 
vere punishment unless lie instantly explained 
what those plots were, with which he threat- 


j <‘ned him in those iinihiguous expressions: 
j“i>elioUl,” said Mueius, “ and‘*perccive what 
little account is made of the body, by lliose 
who ha\e 111 \jcw the atlaiinnent of great 
glory;” and llnustmg his light hand into a 
chafing-dish of cods which had been kindled 
for tlie purpose of a sacrifice, held it there to 
burn, as if he were \oid of all sense of feeling : 
on which the king, tlnmderstruek in a manner 
liy such astonishing behaviour, leaped from his 
sent, ordered the youth to be reinoveil from the 
altars, and said to him, ‘‘Retire in safety; for 
the Irealmcnt which you iiiteiideil for me, was 
mild in comparison of that winch you have 
practised on yourself. 1 slmidd wish increase 
and sueci'ss to your bra\ery, if that bravery 
were exerted on the side of my own country. 
lIowev4'r, I thsiiiiss you iiiiloiicbcd and iin- 
hiiil; and discharge you fiom the penalties, 
winch, by the laws of wai, 1 might inllict.” 
Mucfus tiieii, as if to make a return for this 
m t of faiour fold Inui, “ ‘•'ince 1 find you dis- 
jiosed to honour hraverv, tJiat you may obtain 
liom me iiy knidiiess wiiat you could not by 
tlircats, know that throe hundred of us, the 
piineipal y<mths in Rome, have bound our¬ 
selves to each other by an oath, to attack you 
ill tills manlier; my lot happened to be first; 
tlie others will he with you, each, lu his turn, 
according as tlie lot shall set him foremost, 

, until bartiine sliall afford an oppoituriity of suc¬ 
ceeding against you.” 

Xlll. Mucius, who afletvvards got tlie sur¬ 
name of Scawola, or the left-handed, from the 
loss of Ills light hand, being tlius dismissed, was 
follow'i'il to Rome by ambassadors from Por- 
sena. The king had been so deejily affected 
by the danger to winch he had been exposed, m 
the first attempt, from winch notlnng had pro¬ 
tected him hut the mistake of tlie assailant; 
and by the consnh'ration that he was to undergo 
the same liazard, as many limes as the number 
of th<“ other conspirators amounted to, that he 
thought }iro]>cr, of his own accord, to offer 
terms of accomniodation to the Romans. Dur¬ 
ing the negotiation, mention was made, to no 
purpose, of the restoration of the Tarquinian 
family to the throne; and this proposal he made 
rather because he had not been able to refuse 
it to tlie Tarquinii, than from entertaining the 
slightest expectation of its being accepted by 
the Romans. He carried the point, respecting 
the giving up of the lands taken from the Vei- 
ontians, and compelled the Romans to submi 
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to give hv' ■%, if they wished to see his forces 
withdrawn the Jauiculum. Peace being 
concluded on these terms, Porsena withdrew 
his troops from the Janiculum, and retired out 
of tlio Roman terntoiies. To Caiu.s Mueius, 
as a reward of his valour, the senate gave a 
tract of ground on the other side of the Tiber, 
which was afterwards called the Mueiaii mea¬ 
dows ; and, such honour being paid to courage, 
excited even the other sex to merit }>ablic dis¬ 
tinctions. A young lady called 01(elia,onc of 
the hostages, (the camp of the Etrurians hap¬ 
pening to he pitcheil at a small distance from 
the banks of the Tiber,) evaded the vigilance 
of the guards, and, at tlie head of a band of 
her companions, swam across the Tiber, through 
a snower of darts discharged at tboin by the 
enemy, and restored them all. in safety, tollieir 
friends at Rome. When tiio king was niforinod 
of this, being at first highly incensed, he sent 
envoys to Rome, to insist on tiu* ivsioration of 
the hostage Okelia; as to the rest, he sb<»vved 
little concern. But hi.s anger, in a little tniu*, 
being converted into admiration, lie spoke of 
her exploit as superior to those of (.'odes aiul 
Mueius; and declared that as, in rase tlie hos¬ 
tage should not he. given up, he would consider 
the treaty as broken off; so, if she should be 
surrendered, he would send her back to her 
friends in safety. Both parties beliaved with 
honour; the Romans, on their side returned 
the pledge of peace, agreeably to tlie trisaty, 
and with the Etrurian king merit found, not 
security only, but honours. After hc.stowing 
high compliments on the lady, he told her that 
hi .nadc her a present of lialf of the hostages, 
with full liberty to choose such as slie liked. 
When they were all drawn out before her, sh 
is said to have chosen the very young boys, 
which was not only consonant to maiden le- 
Ucacy, but, in the universal opinion of the hos¬ 
tages themselves, highly reasonable, that tho!<i 
who were of such an age as was most liable to 
injury, should, in preference, lie delivered on 
of the hands of enemies. Peace being thus 
re-established, the Romans rewarded this in¬ 
stance of intrepidity, so uncommon in the fe¬ 
male sex, with a mark of honour as uncommon, 
an equestrian statute. This was erected at the 
head of the sacred street. 

XIV. Very inconsistent with this peaceful 
manner, in which the Etrurian king retired 
from the city, is the practice handed down from 
early times, and continued among other cus¬ 


tomary usages, oven in our own days, of pro¬ 
claiming at jmblic sales, that they are 
the goods of king Porsena: which custom 
must necessarily cither have taken its rise ori¬ 
ginally during the, war, or it must be derived 
from a milder source than seems to belong to 
the evjiressioii, which intimates that Ihc goods 
for sale were taken from an enemy.* Ot ih.- 
seveial accounts W'hich have been given, this 
scorns to be the nearest to truth: that Por¬ 
sena, on retiring from the Jamculum, made 
a present to the Romans of his ramp, which 
was pleiitilully stored with provisions col¬ 
lected from the neighbouring fertile lauds oi' 
Etrinin, the city at tliat time laliounng uiidera 
scaicily, in consequence of the long siege: 
and Icht the pojiulaco, if pennitlcd, might smzo 
on tlii'in, as t!u' spoil of an enimiy, they were 
set up to sale, and (mIU'iI the goods of I’or- 
sena; the appellation deiiolmg rather grati¬ 
tude for the gift, than an auction of the king's 
property, winch, besides, never came, into the 
povierof the Romans. After he liiul put uii 
end to the war with Rome, Porsena, that he 
might not ajipear b) have led lus troops into 
those countries to no purjioso, sent lus son 
Aruns, with half of Ins forces, to lay siege to 
Arieiii: the uiiexjieetedness of tlie attack struck 
tlie Arici.ins at first with disnia". but after¬ 
wards having collected aid, both from the La- 
tine states and from (Aiinaj, tlioy assuim-d such 
confidence, a.s to ventuie an eiigageinenl in the 
field. At tli<‘ beginning of the ]>allle, the Etru¬ 
rians rushed on so furiously, that at llie very 
first oii.set they put the Anciaiis to the rout: 
die coiiorts fioin (him.T, opposing art to force, 
moved a litth', to one sale ; and wlum the enemy, 
in the imjictuosily of their career, had passed 
them, faced about, and attacked their rear. By 
these means the Etrurians, after having almost 
gained the victory, were surrounded and cut to 
piece.8 a very small part of them their gen'' .i 
being lost, and no place of safetji,,A’tM?ei, made 
the best of their way to Rome, without arms, 
and ill their circumstances and appearance 
merely like supjiliants; there they were kind’y 
received, and provided with lodgings: when 
their wounds were cured, some 01 them re¬ 
turned home, and gave an account of the ho.s- 
piiality and kindness which they had experi¬ 
enced. A great number remained at Rome, 
induced by the regard which they had contracted 
for iMir ho.sts and for the city: th-'v hjj ^ 
grui.nd allotted to them for building uouses, 
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which was afterwards called the Tuscan 
•street. 

XV. The next elected consuls were Publius 
Lucretius, and Publius Valerius Publicola a 
third tune. [Y. R. 247. B. C. .'i05.] Ourint? 
this year, ambassadors came from Porsena, for 
the last time, about restoring; Tarquiiiius to the 
*thrt>ne. ’ The answer given to them was, that 
the senate would send ambassadors to the king; 
and accordingly, without dedaj^ a deputation, 
consisting of the persons of ihe highest dignity 
among the senators, was sent with orders to 
acquaint liim, that “ it was not because their 
answer might not have been given in tliese few 
word.s, tlial, the king would not be admitted, 
that they had chosen to send a selcet number 
of tlioir body to bun, ratiier tbnn to give the 
answer to his ambassadors at ILnne; but in 
order that an end might be put for ever to all 
mention of that business; and that the inler- 
course of mutual kindness, at jiresenl sub>isting 
between them, might not be disfuriied b\ the 
uneasiness which must arise to both parties, if 
ho weio to request what would he deslriietive 
'of the liherty of the Roman pimple; and the 
Romans, unless they chose to coiiqily at fhe 
expense of their own rum, must give a refusal 
to a jiersoii, to whom they would wish to refuse' 
nothing; ‘hat the Roman ])cnple were not un¬ 
der regal government, but in a state of freedom, 
and were fully deteriniiied to open Iheir gab's 
to declared enemies, ratlu'r than to kings: that 
this was the fixed resolution of every one i>f 
Iheiii; that the lilierty of the eitv, and tlie city 
itself, should have the same' period of existenee ; 
and, therefore, to entreat him that, that if lie 
wished the safety of Rome, he would allow it 
to continue in its present slate.” The king, 
convinced of the iinprojirietv of interfiTing any 
farther, replied, “Smectliis is your lived and 
im.ilteruble resolution, I will lU'ilher leaze you 
repetition of fruitless a])pIieations on the 
samiTSW^'^-t, nor will I disajipoinl the I’ar- 
quinii, by giving hopes of assistance, which they 
must not expect from me. Let them, whether 
^tliey look for war or for quiet, seek some other 
residence in their exile, that there may subsist 
no cause* df jealousy, to disturb, heneeforward, 
the good understanding which I wish to main¬ 
tain between you and me.” To these expres¬ 
sions he added acts still more friendly; the 
hostages, which remained in liis possession, he 
and gave back the Vcientiari land, 
of <»t‘uicli the Romans had been deprived by 
'/ 


the treaty at the Janiculum. Tj quinius, find¬ 
ing all hopes of his restoration cut off, retired 
for refuge to 'I’usculnin, to his falhcr-in-law, 
Mainiliiis Octavius. Thus peace and confidence 
were firmly estdlilished between the Romans 
and Porsena. 

XVI. The next eonsuls were Marcus Va¬ 
lerius and Publius Posiuinius. [Y. R. 249. 
B. C. bOd.] During this year, war was carried 
on, with success, against the Sabines, and the 
consuls had the honour of a triumph. The 
fSiihtnes, afterwards, jireparing for a renewal of 
hostilities in a more formulahle manner; to 
ojipose them, and, at the same time, to guard 
ag.iinst any sudden danger winch might arise 
from the side of Tuseulum, where, though war 
was not openly declared, there was reason to 
ajiprehend tli.it it was inU'iuled, Publius Va¬ 
lerius, a fourth time, and Titus Lueretius, a 
second time, were chosen consuls. [Y. R. 250. 
B. C. 502.] A tumult whicli arose among the 
Saluiies, between the advoeulos for peace and 
fliose for war, was llm means of transferring a 
(■ojisideralih* p:irt of their strength to the side 
of the Romans. For Atta Clausus, called 
atti'rwanls at Rome Appius (’laudiiis, being 
zeitlous in favour of peaceful measures, but 
overpowered by the turbulent promoters of war, 
and unable to make head against their faction, 
withdrew from Regilluin to Rome, accompanied 
by a niiinorous body of adherents.* These 
; were dilmitleil to llie rights of citizens, and had 
I land assigned them beyond the Anio. They 
I have been called the old Claudian tribe, to dis- 
j tiiiguish them from the new memhers, who, 
eoiinng from the same part of the cot try, 
were utterwurds added to that tribe. Appius 
j was olc<-ted into the senate, and soon acquired 
a reputation among the most eminent. The 
consuls, in prosecution of tlie war, marched 
thoir army into the Sabine territories; and, 
after reducing the power of the enemy, by 
wasting their lands, and afterwards in battle, 
to such a degree, that there was no room to ap¬ 
prehend a renewal of hostilities in that quarter 
for a long time to come, returned in triumph to 
Rome. [Y. R. 251. B. C. 501.] In the en¬ 
suing year, when Agrippa Menius and Publius 
Postumius were consuls, died Publius Valerius, 
a man universally allowed to have excelled all 
others, in superior talents both for war and 
peace, full of glory, but in such slender cireum- 


* Not less thu five thousand families accompanied hiia 
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stances, tn 'oft not sufl'iciont to (Icfiay ilic 
charg:e8 of hih I'uiuTal. He was Imiicil at the 
expense of tlic jmWic, and the matrons went 
into mourning for him, as they had done for 
Brutus. During the Ramc year, two of the 
Latino colonics, Pometia and Cora, revolted 
to the Aururieians, and war was undertaken 
against that people; a very numerous army, 
with which they boldly attenii)ted to oppose 
the con-'Uls, who were entering tlieir lundei'-, 
was entirely routed, and the Aunmeuns lom- 
pellcd to make their last stand at 1‘omelia: nor 
was the carnage less after the battle was over, 
than during its continuance; tliere were girater 
numbers slain than takim, and tlio.se who were 
made prisoneis, wore in general put to deutli; 
nay, in the violence of their rage, which ought 
to be confined to foes m arms, the eniMiiy 
spared not even tin* hostages, tJiri'e liundied of 
whom had been formerly put inl<i their hands. 
During this year aUo tlieic was a Inuiiiph at 
Romo. 

XV^II. The succeeding consuls, Ojiiter 
Virginius and Spurius Cassius, [V. R. 25«. B, 
C. 500.] attacked Pometia, at first liy slonn, 
afterwards by regular approaches.* The Au- 
runcians, actuated rather by implacable hatred, 
than by any hope of success, and withoul 
waiting for a favourable opportunity, resolved 
to assail them; and sallying out, armed 
with fire and sw'ord, they filled every place 


* On". Viyilievdi rtnas, ulu'^qvr opnihu'i s'C.it 
ditricnlly of Initixintiiiti roiiM'H iii lltc ii)i|>nsvit>’l!ty ol 
fiiulins; Tin- inml/'rii iirt of witr 

differs, BO entirely, trom ibo nncieiil, ovmii;’ 1<i the Mimin'. 
improveinenlB tliat liuvc lieen mlnniureil into ile- 
•iruetive BCienec, duriiiir n iiemnl of miire timn two llioii 
Band years, iiiel {irinci|i,i1iy to tl>e mvi otioii of "iu)|i(i»('ei 
that the ancioiit moilesol attack and di’fiiice, nswcll 
the various mihlnry machines arc not only ii<>w i[i>.ij^e(l, 
but even no Kpiivaleiit teririh ran, in any «if the nKiiieiii 
languages, be fmind for them. Tims, in iIk' aliovc p is'-age 
wherein the translator hai taken the liheitv, r.if'er of 
descrihing the operation, than franslalin" the origin,il, (lie 
word Kinea. occiiifl this, an Vegeliiis inforriii ns wtis n 
machine constructed of timbers, strongly liamerl tin:r llier, 
mounted on wheels and covered with hurdler, over wltirli 
was put a quantity of earlh , (he asHailants, thus pioteefed 
Bgamst the missilo weapons of the enrmv, moved forward 
the machino, and, under cover of il, isideavourt d to tM*nt, 
down, or undermine, the wiiH.i. The lionslainr liere lags 
leave, once for all, to obrerve, that he will often take tlx- 
liberty be has done in thio place of drojiping terms, which 
cannot be translated , and which, if left untranslated in tlie 
text, could convey no idea whatever to the English reader, 
endeavouring, however, ho hopes not unsuccessfully, by a 
short description, or slight circumlocution, to make his au¬ 
thor's meatuDg sufficiently intelligible. 


with slaughtCT and conflagration; and besides 
burning the inaehmes, sind killing and wound-, 
iiig great numbers of thoir enemies, were very 
near killing one of the consuls, (wlucii of them, 
writers do not inform us,) who was grievously 
wouiidod, thrown from his hoibO. The 
troops, thus foiled in their enlerjirize, returned 
to Romo, leaving the eoiisid, whose recover 3 ’ 
was doubtful, logelhiT with a great numher of 
wounded. Alter a short interval, just suflicienf 
for the curing of their wounds, and reeiuiting 
the nriny, the Romans renewed llieir operations 
against Ponieliu, with redoubled fury and ang- 
meiil<‘d strength; and when iIhw liad anew 
roinplet(‘d their military works, the soldiers 
lieing pist oil the point of sealing the walls, the 
garnson cajntulated. However, although the 
city had surrendered, the chiefs of tin- Aiinin- 
ciaits were from all parts dragged to eveculion, 
willi tlie same degree of cruelty as if it had 
been taken by assault: llie other members of 
the eoiony were sold by auction : the town was 
demolished, and the land set up to sale. The 
consuls obtained a triuinpli, lalhcr in consi¬ 
deration of their having gratified the peojileV 
res(‘ntnienl by severe revenge, than of the mag¬ 
nitude of the war which they had brought to a 
conclusion. 

XVni. 'Fhe following year [Y. R. 2511. 
B. (h 409.J the consuls were Po.slumus t'oim- 
iiiiis and Titu.s Tiartuis; when some Salane 
^ yontlis huMiig. tlirougli wantoiiiies>,, used vio- 
I lenec to certain couite/.ans at Rome, during 
I the eelehriition of the jmbhe gtimes, aud a 
I inoh assembling, tt .sculllt' ensued, which miulit 
I almost be railed a battle; and. fiom this ttiflnig 
cause, matters si'cmetl to htne i.tl.en o tciideu- 
cy towards a renewal of liO'|i|iti-«. Resides 
; the ajijirehension of a war witli tlie Sabiin's, 
tb(?re wa.s another afliiir winch crcitleil much 
une.isiiiess: uiidouhted intelligence was re¬ 
ceived, that thirty .states had aln ady formed 
conspiracy, at the instigation .avius 

Alamilius. While Rome remaineiT^in this |>er- 
plcMty, looking forward with aiixiou.s appre¬ 
hension to the i.ssue of such a perilous eoii; 
juncture, mention was made, for the first time, 
of creating a dictator.* But m year. 


* Tlie dictator was nn offiaor endued with ub^nlute 
authority over all onlerM and bodieei of men whntovor; 
and from whom ihero wan, in tho early times of the re¬ 
public, no appeal He could not hold ihe office longor 
than SIX months, nor go out of Italy, nor could he march* 
on iiorseback without leave previoualy obtained from 
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or who llie consuls were, who eouhl not be 
SAN^ded in, because they wore of the Tar- 
quinian faction, for that also is related, or 
wlio was the first person created dictator, 
wc hav(' no c<“rlain information. In the 
most ancient writers, liowcvor, I find it assert- 
cd, that the first dictator was 'I'itus Liirtiu«, 
..nd^tlial* Sjmrms Cassius was appointed 
master o( tin* horse. They chose men of 
roiisul.ir (Inanity, as or<lered hy the lawena<-ted 
eonrertuii^: the erealiii;; of a dictator. For 
tins reason, I am the more indun d to believe. 
th.it liiirliiis, who was of eon'.iilar dignity, 
and not M.nnus V’alerms. son of Marens, nml 
j^r.indsoii of \'oleins, who liad not yet been 
eoiiMil, w ’,11 pl.iccd over the consuls, as their 
director and master; as, (wen if it li.id been 
liiouLtlit ]>ro])('r, that the dictator should be 
ehoscii out of that family, they would the rather 
have elected the f.ilhrr, Marens Valerius, a 
man of approved merit, and ot consular diy:nify. 
Oil this first eslaidishiuent of a dictator at 
Rome, the populace, sei'iii" the axes carried 
before him, W’ere struck with such terror, as 
irtade tliem inoic siilimissive to rule; for they 
could not now, as under consuls who were 
equal, in aiiltiorify, hope for protection, from 
one of lliem, iv’ainst the other; luil prom])! 
oiiedieiice was HajuiM-d of (hem, and in no ease 
w.is (h n-e any ajipeal. FiVen the Sabines were 
al.irined u( the appointment of a dictator liy the 
Romans, tlu' more so ln'causi' they supposed 
that lie I).Ill hi'en named to act ai^.nust lliem; 
they iherefoie sent ambassadors to treat of an 
accommoilatmn ; who, reijiiestini; of the dicta¬ 
tor and R»Mat(', that they wotdd Tiardon the 
miscoiidiict of tluuu’htless youn^ men, W'ore 
answered, that jiardon misht he ijraiiled to 
young men, hut not to the old. who made it 
their enlist.mt practice to kindle one w'ar aft'T 
another. ITowevei, a nogotiatLon was entoied 
*'-v^for an adjustment of affairs, and it would 
have •hy.^.w.'.C'ielnded, if (he Sabines had been 
W’llhm; to ri'iinhurse (he costs exj'ciided on the 
war, for tliat was (lie condition rei|iiircd. War 
^ prncl.iimed, but still a suspension of hos¬ 
tilities continued during the remainder of the 
year. 

XIX. Tlie consuls of the next year, [Y. R. 
254. B. C. 498.] were Servius Sulpicins, and 

llu' jioojilc li tiiMjvniB llio prncliro, thdt oijft of the enn- 
' •luls, in llif msrht, within Ibr tcrrilory of the republic, 
inmerl the (ti<'lat<u ; anrf it wna required that the nomina- 
tiun should he coniirnied by auepices. 


Maiiius Tullius. Nothing wo^U mention 
occurred. Then succeeded T.lus jTlbutius 
and Cuius Vctusius. In their consulate, Fi- 
(leufR was hesie^ed, ('rustumeria taken, Pra;- 
noste revolted tiom tlie Ratines to the Romans, 
and a Ratine war. tiie seeds for which had, for 
several years ])ast, been growing to maturity, 
could not now he clmkcd. Aldus Postimiius 
dictator, and Titiis .Rlmtius master of the 
horse, [V. R. 2.^).5, R. (', 497.] marching out a 
iiumeious army oi cavalrv and inf.iiitry, met 
the forces of the enemy at the lake Regdlus, 
in the t(‘rritorv of 'J’lisculiini; and. us it was 
known that the 'J’an|unni were in the army of 
the I,alines, llie rage ol tU(‘ Romans could not 
he restnuiied, hut they insisted on engaging in- 
: slantlv ; for this reason, loo, the battle was 
iinusirdly olistinate and liloody ; fm the generals 
not onlv jierfonneil t!ie duty of directing every 
thing, blit, e\'[)osing their own persons, mixed 
with the eoinliatants. and shared llie fight; and 
scarerlv oru“ of the jiniicipal offieer-s of either 
army left the field witliout being w’oundcd, 
except th(‘ Roman dictator. As Poslumius 
was encouraging and marshalling his men in 
the first line, Tanpiiiiius Sujieihua, though 
now enfei’hk’d by age, spurred on his horse 
fmiously against him; but receiving a blow, 
w'as quickly surrounded by his own men, and 
earned off to a placi' of s,i1'ety. On the other 
w'lng, -Fbutins. the master of the horse, made 
an attack on Octavius Mamilius; nor was hia 
apjiroach imoliserved by (he Tiisculaii general, 
who advanced in full caiecr to meet him, and 
e.ieli aiming his spear at his antagonist, they 
encountered with sncdi vioh'ncig that the arm 
of-F.hulius W. 1 S pierced through, and Mami- 
Itus received a wound in his breast; the latter 
was received by the Ratines in ihoir second 
lino; w’hile .4^hnlnis, (lis.diled hy the wound 
in Ills arm from wielding a wi'apoti, retired 
fiom (he light. The Ratine general, not in 
tlie least dispirited by his W'ound, continued 
his vigoious exertions; and perceiving his men 
h(*gin to give ground, sent for a cohort of Ro¬ 
man exiles, commanded hy Rucius the son of 
Tarquimiis; these, fighting under the impulse 
of keen resentment, on account of their having 
been deprived of llieir property, and of their 
country, kept the hallle for some time in 
suspense. 

X.X. The Romans were now on one side 
giving way, when Marcus Valerius, brother of 
Publicola, observing, young Tarquinius, with 
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ostentatioui eness, cxhiltiling his prowess 
in the fron' he exiles, and inflamed with a 
desire of supportini? the priory of his ll<)u^e, uii<l 
that those who enjoyed the honour of havin'^ 
expelled the royal lamily, mij;ht also he signa¬ 
lized by their destruction, set spins to his horse, 
and with his javelin presenli'd, made towards 
Tarquinius; Taiqiiiniiis avoided tins violent 
adversary, by retirni" into the bodv of Ins men, 
and \'aleriiis rashly pushinp forward into the 
line of the exiles, was attacked, and rnn through, 
by some person on one side of him, and as 
the horse’s speed was in no deprree cheeked 
by the wound of the rider, the exjnrmg Ro¬ 
man sunk to the earth, Ins arms falling over 
his body. Postumius the dietator, seeing a 
man of such rank slain, the exiles advancing to 
the charge with flerce iin])etuosity, his own men 
disheartened and giving way, issuoil orders to 
his cohort, a chosen liand wdiicli he kept about 
his person as a guard, that they shoubl treat as 
an enemy, every man of their own army wlinin 
they should see retreating. Meeting danger 
thus on both sides, the Romans, who W'erc 
flying, faced about against the enemy, and re¬ 
newed the fight; the dictator’s cohort tin'll, for 
the first time, engaged lu battle ; and, with fresh 
strength and spirits, falling on the exiles, who 
were exhausted with fatigue, inaile great slaugh¬ 
ter of them. On this occasion another com¬ 
bat between two general olheers took place; 
the Latino general on seeing the coliort ol 
exiles almost surrounded liy the Ixomaii dic¬ 
tator, ordered seveial c«mi)ianies from tli<‘ re¬ 
serve to follow Inin instantly to the front; 'I'ltus 
Herminius, a lieutenant-general, observing lln-se 
as they marched up, and, among them, knowing 
Mamilius, who was distiiiginslied by his dress 
and arms, encountered him with a strength so 
much superior to what had been shown a lillli* 
before, by the master of the horse, that with 
one blow he slew Mamilius, driving the spear 
through his side. Thus was he victorious; 
but having received a wound from a javelin, 
while he wasstrijipiug (he armour from his ad¬ 
versary’s body, he was carried off to the camp, 
and expired during the first dressing of it. 
The dictator then flew to the cavalry, entreat¬ 
ing them, as the infantry were now fatigued, to 
dismount and support the engagement: they 
obeyed his orders, leaped from their horses, flew 
forward to the van, and covering themselves 
with their targets, took post as the front line : 
this instantly revived the courage of the infan¬ 


try, who saw the young men of the first dis¬ 
tinction foregoing every advantage in their man- 
iKT of fighting, and taking an equal share of 
the danger. By these means, the Jjatines were 
at length overpowered, their troops were beaten 
from their ground, and began to retreat: the 
horses were then brought up to the cavalry, in 
order that they might jiursuc the enemy,-and 
the hue of infantry followed. At this juncture, 
the dictator, omitting no means of engaging the 
aid lioth of gods ami men, is said to have vowed 
u temple to (.'astor; and to have proclaimed 
rewards to the first and to the second of the 
soldiers who should enter the enemy’s cum]); 
and so great was the ardour of the Itoinaiis, 
tliat they never remitted the impetuosity of the 
cliargc, I'v which they had liroken the enemy’s 
line, until (hey made themselves masU'rs ol the 
cam]). Such was tlie engagement at the lake 
Rcgillns. The dictator and master of the 
lioise, on their leturn to the city, were honour¬ 
ed wjtli a Inumjdi. 

A’A'L During the three ensuing years, 
[V. K. 2r)(;. B. C. dOfi.] there was neither 
war. n()r yet a security of lasting peace. The 
eoiisnls were, Quintus CIcelius and Titus Tiur- 
tms: then Aulns Sempronius and Marcus 
Miiiutms, [V. R. 2.')7. B. C. in whose 
consulate the tciiiplo of Saturn W'lis iledicatetl, 
and (lie fcstixal called Saturnalia inslilnted. 
After them, [Y. R. 2f)R. B. (A 494.] Aulus 
Postumius and Titus Virgmuis were made 
consuls. I find it asserted by some writers, 
that the battle at the lake Kcgilliis was not 
fimglil until this year, and that Aulus Postu- 
imiis, because the fidelity of liis colleague was 
doiil>tful, abdicated the consuMiip, and was 
then made dictator. Such perplexing mistakes, 
with regard to dates, occur fioin the n)ag:istriites 
being ranged in different order, by diflVrent 
writers, that it is inijiossible, at (his distance of 
time, when not only the facts, hiit the author- 
who relate them, arc involved in thn*chMurily 
of antiquity, to trace out a regular scries of the 
consuls as they surceedcil each other, or of the 
tiansactions as they occurred in each pnrticuHr 
year. Ajipius fllaudius and Publius Serviliust 
I V’. R. 259. B. (’. 49.9.] wore next appointed 
to the eonsulslnp. This year was rendered 
remarkable by the news of Tariiuinius’s death; 
ho died at. Cumir, whither, on the reduction of 
the power of the Latines, he had retired for 
refuge, to the tyrant 'Aristodemus. By thi^^ 
news, both the patricians and the commons 
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wt‘7(' hif’ljly fluloJ; but iho ftiiiiicr suHbrcil' 
ill cir exultution on tin? occasion lo cany llicni 
to unwarrantable lcm;llis; nn<l llic latter, who, 
until that tune, Innl l>een treated wiili the- ut* 
ino&t (lefereiice, beyan to leel tiieinselvch exj'osed 
to insult'? IroJii llie nolulity. Jtuini'? tlic bainc 
yeai, tlie <T-loiiy of'J*iii;ma, wbidi 'J'm<|iunKis 
haililbiinded in his reijrn, was rc-estul*lislied, by 
filling up Its nuinber of colonists. Hic tubes 
of ibuue wen* inereased to llie number of 
twonlv-one. Tlie lenijile of Mereiiry was de- 
ilie,i1«'d on tlie uies ol May, 

XA'll. Ituring these jirocecdings against 
the l.atnies, il eould liardly be said (hat there 
was eiilier \\ar or peaci* with the nation ol the 
Volscians; loi, on lh<* one hand, fttcsi* had 
got troops in n ailinesv, wliieh (tu*y would luuc 
sent to till* assistance oi the Jjalines, if tin* 
luiinaii dictator had not heen so i|ui( k in his 
ini'asnre.s; and, on the other, the Koinaii hail 
Used tills e\p(‘iiiUon, in oidi'r that he niiaht not 
be obliged lo eonteiiil against the united fotees 
of the laitiiirs and Vdscians. In H'si’nlinent 
of tills lieli.iMoui, the consuls led the legions into 
the Volscian teirilorv ; the Volsciaiis, who had 
no apprehensions of puiiisliinent, ibr a design 
which had not been put in exeeiilioii, were eon- 
foundeil at this uiiexjjoeti’d i>roceeding, inso- 
imich that, laying aside all thouglits of op])oM- 
lion, tliey gave thiee hundred hostages, the 
chiliiren of the i>rineipal peivons at (-'ora and 
J’oiiH'tia ; in ronse(|uenee wlieieof, (Ik* legions 
were willidrau n iVoiii tlu'iire, witlioiit luiMiig 
eomo to an engageinrat, Howevc, in a short 
tune after, the Volseians bring delivi'n-d from 
their lears, resinned llieir former disjxisition, 
rt lieu eil seeri-(I\ tlu'ir |)re|)ar.ilions for war, ainl 
jire\ailed on tie* llernici.ins to join tln'in ; th<*y 
also sent ambass.nlors through every jiart of 
Tiadum. to stir up that jieojile to arms. Ihit 
the li.iliiK's weie so deeply alb'cted by (heir 
• >eeeiit disastei, at the lake IJegiMiis, ami so 
tugo,_.,'peensed at any [lersons attempting to 
p(‘rsuade them to enguL’e in a war, that they 
even ollered violi'iice to tiie ainbassaditrs: seiz* 
yg the Volseians. (hey coiuliictcd t’lcm to 
Home, and there delivered them to the consuls, 
with inforraalion, that the Volscia.is and IJer- 
nieiaiifi were prepaiing to make war on the 
Homans. 'Fho anai*- being laid before the 
senate, the eomhict of the Lalmcs was .so ac« 
cejitable to the senators, that they restored to 
them six thousand of the prisoners: and made 
an order, 1 ) 0 *^ 1 ( 108 , that tlie new magistrates 
Voi. r.~K 


should pioceed in (lii* business 'native to ail 
alliaiiee, u point wliieli had bee/, almost abso¬ 
lutely H riiM’d them, 'riie Lalines then highly 
applauded tlieiiiselves for the part which they 
had acted, and (he friends of jicaccful mea¬ 
sures wen* lu'ld in Idgh eslimalion; tliey sent 
lo llie Capitci a goldm crown, us a present to 
.liijuter, and, togother with the ambassadors 
and the iireseiil, came a great multitude of at¬ 
tendants, coiisisling ol tin* prisoners who had 
lieen sent hack to liicir fnend.s. 'rhese pro- 
eei'ded to the si'veral houses ol tlu* persons, with 
whom each of (hem had been in seivitude, re¬ 
turned thanks for their generous behaviour and 
lieatineiil of them, dining the time of their 
ealaiiuty, and formed mutual cimm'ctums of 
hosjalaiity. Never, at any former, tunc, was 
the lialine nation more closely united to the 
Koniaii government, liy tics both of a public 
and jinvatc nature. 

XXIJI, IJut, Iiesides lieiiig immediately 
llueatened witli a \'o]'-cian war, liic stale itself 
was lorn in jueees by nifesline animosi.ics, 
holween tin* patiicians and eoinmons, on ac- 
eounl jnineijuilly of persons eonlined for debt:* 
tlies<' coinpliiined loudly, that after lighting 
abroad for freedom and empire, they were made 
prisoiK'rs and ojipressod by their countrymen 
at homo, and tliat the liberty of the commons 
was mon* secim* in war than m jieace, amongst 
tlieir foes than amongst tlicir own countrymen. 
'I’liis s|)irit of discontent, of itself iiicreasmg 
: daily, was kindled into a ilaine, by (he extra- 
tirdin.iiy siilhiings of one man. A person far 
adv.ineed in years, whose a]'p<*arance denoted 
seveic distiess, threw lumse'l into the forum; 
hisgaihw'as s(juuhd,aiid the tigiire ot his per.son 
slill mon* sliocking, jiale and emaciated to the 
last ih’gn‘(‘; licsides, a long heard and hair had 
given his eoiintenaiice a savage ojipearanco: 
wretclu'd as W’lis the jilighl in which he appear¬ 
ed, he was known notwithstanding; se.veral 
deelari'd, that ho had been centurion m the 


* tr a (Ifl)tor (tid not (iiBrIiorgo Ins debt, wilinn Ihirlv 
iliiyR .'iller it was doinaiidcd. lie was siimiiiDnpd before tlie 
[>r.i-i(ir, vvlio "avi* hnn U)) into the bonds of iIk; nediUn 
Hr v\ii« krjit in chiiins by him for siMy days, <uul Him, on 
three sneressive market days, was brought to the pra-tor's 
Inbiinal, where n oner proclaimed the debt, and, some- 
tinu!**, wenlihy persons redeemed the poor, by dixchurgitig 
their debts , lull, if that did not happen, the creditor, after 
tin* third inarkel-dav, had a ntdit lo m*II him, or keep him 
H sl.ivt* in hH own hmiso. 'riiis slavery was aftonvnrd# 
( hanged into imprisonment. 
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army, anJ with compassion for him, 

mentioned pv-Olicly many other distinctions, 
which he had obtained in the service; he him¬ 
self exhibited sears on his breast, as testimouies 
of his honourable behaviour in several actions. 
I'o those who inquired the cause of that wretch¬ 
ed condition, both of his person and ajqiaiel. 
(a crowd meantime having assembled round 
him, which resembled, in some degree, an as- 
.semhly of the people,) he answered, that “wliilc 
he served in the army during the Salune war, 
having not only lost the produce of his farm by 
the depredations of the enemy, but his house 
being burnt, all his goods plundeied, his cattle 
driven off, and a tax being imposed at a time so 
distressing to him, he was obliged to run in debt: 
that this debt, aggravated liy usury, had con¬ 
sumed, first, his farm, which he had inherit¬ 
ed from his father and grandfather; then, the 
remainder of his substance; and, lastly, like a 
pestilence, had reached his person; that he 
had been dragged by a creditor not into ser¬ 
vitude, but into a house of correction, or 
rather a place of execution. He then show¬ 
ed his back disfigured with the marks of 
fresh stripes: on this sight, after such a relation, 
a great uproar arose; and the tumult was no 
longer confined to the forum, but spread 
through every part of the city : those who were 
then in confinement, and those who had been 
released from it, forced their way into the 
public street, and implored the protection of 
their fellow citizens: there was no spot whicli 
did not afford a voluntary associate to add to 
the insurrection; from all quarters they ran in 
bodies, through every street, with great clam¬ 
our, into the forum. The situation of the 
senators who happened to be there at that time, 
and who fell in the way of this mob, became 
highly perilous, for they would certainly have 
proceeded to violence, had not the consuls, 
Publius Servilius and Appius Claudius, hastily 
interposed their authority. To them the mul¬ 
titude turned their applications; showed tbeir 
chains, and other marks of wretchedness ; said, 
this was what they bad deserved ; and, remind¬ 
ing them of their former services in war, and 
in various engagements, insisted, with menaces 
rather than supplications, that they should as¬ 
semble the senate; they then placed themselves 
round the senate-house, that they might act as 
witnesses, and directors of the councils of gov 
ernment. A very small number of the senators, 
whom chance threw in the way, and these 


against their will, attended the consuls: fear 
kept the rest at a dist;incc; so that nothingf. 
could be done by reason of the thinness of the 
meeting. The populace then conceived an 
ojiinion, that there was a design to elude their 
demands by delay ; that the absence of certain 
of llie senators was occasioned, not by chance, 
nor by lear, but by their wishes to obstruertho 
business ; lliat the consuls themselves showed a 
backwardness, and tliat tlicir miseries were 
manifestly made a matter of niookory. I’hc 
iiJlair had now nearly arrived at such a state, 
that even the majesty of the consuls, il was 
feaied, might be nisuflieieiit to restrain the rage, 
of the ]>eO})le. At length the senators, begniiiing 
to doubt, whether they should incur the greater 
danger, by absenting themselves, or by attend¬ 
ing, came to the senate ; and when, after all this 
delay, a proper number had assembled, not only 
the senators, but even the consuls themselves, 
dilTered widely m ojiinion. Ajipius, a man of 
a viedent temper, thought that the not ought to 
be quelled by the weight of the consular au¬ 
thority, and that when one or two were taken 
into custody, the rest would be quiet; Servii 
bus, more inclined to gentle remedies, main¬ 
tained that, as the people’s spirits were already 
w'ound \i]) to such a jiiteh of lil-humour, it 
would be both the safer and the easu r inetliod, 
to bend, than to break them. To add to these 
perplexities, they were Ibreateiied with still 
greater peril from another quarter. 

X’XIV. Home Ijatme liorsemen arrived, in 
the ulniost haste, willi the alarming iniel- 
ligence, that the Volseians, in hostile array, 
were coming to attack I,lie city; whicli news, 
so entirely opjiosite were the views of the 
jiarlies into which the state was .split, alTccted 
the patricians and the eoinnions in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner. The commons exulted with 
joy; said the gods were coming to take ven¬ 
geance for the tyranny of tlic patricians, an-’ 
encouraged eacli other in the resolui'" to 
enrol ibeniselves; saying, “ it was better that 
all should perish together, than that they should 
be the only victims; let the patricians serve 
soldiers; let the patricians take arms, tliat 
those who reap the advantages of war, may 
also undergo iLs severities and hazards.” On 
the other hand, the senate, dejected and con¬ 
founded on finding themselves thus encom¬ 
passed by dangers, from their countrymen on 
one side, and from the enemy on the other, 
besought the consul Servilius, whose temper 
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was ailaptf'd to foncHiatc the rosard of the 
pcTiplr, tliat lic' would find moans to rxtnoatc 
the ooinmotiwealtli from tho droadfu! appre¬ 
hensions with which it was beset. Whereupon 
the consul, distius‘-inc« the senate, went forth to 
the assembly of the people; there he assured 
them, that the smiafors were .solicitous that 
care*slioi/[d ho taken of the interest of the 
coinnioiis; hut that their “ fears for the safety 
of the cominonwi'alth, in {joneral, had inter- 
rupted their deliherations, eonei'rnim; that part 
of the state, which, thou^^h it must he allowed 
to he the largest, was still Imt a jiart; nor 
could they, while the enemy was jusl at the 
t^ates, allow any bn-.in<‘ss to fake place of tin* 
iiecessarv provisnins lor the war; nor, even if 
they were allowed a Iitlle resp.tc, would it ho 
either for the honour of tlio commons, to hrua* 
rcfusoil to take arms ill defenee of (heir couiitrv, 
unless on condition of first reemvin? lure for 
it; nor could it fail of iiipiriny tin* rcpuiilion 
of the senators thomselvrs, if they .should aji- 
pear to have now applied their attention to tlie 
good of their cnnntiymeii, through fe.ir, rather 
than afterwards through nicliiiation.” lie gave 
proof of his sincerity in this diseonr.si*, by an 
edict, wliereby lie ordained, that ** no pei on 
should hold any Koman eiti/.on in bonds or 
eonlinement, so a^ to prcvi'iit his giving in his 
name to the con'-iils; that no ])erson should 
take posse.ssion, or make sale, of tlie goods ol 
a soldier, while upon service; nor detain in 
custody either his children or grandeluldren.” 
On the publication of tins edict, such delitors 
under arrest, as were present, instantly gave in 
their names, and ciow Is of others, in every part 
of tlie city, rushing out of their confinement, 
when the creditors had no longer a right to de¬ 
tain them, ran together to the forum, to take 
the military oath; these composed a large body 
of troops, and none, during the Volscian war, 
tl'^layod a greater share of bravery and activity. 
The CO..’ -'* led out his army against the en¬ 
emy, and pitched his camp at a small distaner 
from theirs. 

/XXV. The following night, the Volscians, 
expecting great advantages from the dissensions 
of the Romans, approached their camp, in 
hopes that, in the surrounding darkness, some 
might desert or betray their posts. They were, 
however, perceived by the sentinels; the troops 
,wcre called up, and, the signal being given, 
they ran to arms; and by these means frustrated 
the attempt of the Volscians: the remainder 


of the night was dedicated to r,. .ose by both 
parties. Nc\t d.iy, at the first dawn, the Vol- 
sciius, liaving filled up the trenches, assaulted 
the rampart, ami were proceeding to demolish 
the fortifications on every side, when the con¬ 
sul, iiaving di l.iyed for some time in order to 
try the teinjier oi his nii’ii, though called on 
from all sides, and ji.irtieularly by the debtors, 
to give the signal, at length, on finding their 
ardour so great, issued the order for sallying, 
and sent forth lus troops, eager for tho fight. 
At the first onset, the enemy were immediately 
routed, and their rear harassed m their re¬ 
treat, as far as the infantry were alile to pursue; 
wliile the ca.aiiy, not sulleiing tliem to recover 
from their couslci nation, drove them to their 
camp. In a little time, the camp itself was 
surrounded by the legions; and the Volscians 
not luiMiig coLirageeiioiigb left to rnakcastand 
there, it was talcen and plunder'd. Next day, 
the legions were led to .Sucs.5a Pomelia, whither 
tlie enemy liad retreated, and shortly after the 
town was taken, and given up to the troops 
to he plundered; by tb(*se means, the needy 
soldiers were in some measure relieved. The 
consul, h.n iiig acquired great glory, led hack his 
viclnrinus army to Rome. As he was prepar¬ 
ing foi his de[)arture, ambassadors came to him 
from tho Volscians of Eeetra, who, after the 
taking of Pometia, felt apprehensions for their 
own safety: these had peace granted them by 
decree of the .senate, but were deprived of their 
lands. 

XXVI. Immediately after, the Sabines 
also caused an alarm at Rome; but it was, in 
fact, a tumult rather than a war. An account 
was brought by night to the city, that a Sabine 
army were plundering the country, and had ad¬ 
vanced as far as the river Anio, and that 
they were ravaging and burning all the farms in 
the neighbourhood. Aulu.s Postumius, who 
had been dictator in the Latine war, was in¬ 
stantly despatched thither with all the cavalry, 
and the consul IScrvilius, followed with a chosen 
body of foot. The greater part of the strag¬ 
glers were cut off by the cavalry; nor was the 
main body of the Sabines capable of resist¬ 
ing the infantry on their approach; fatigued 
both by their march and by collecting booty, a 
great number of them in the country-houses, 
overcharged with meat and wine, had scarcely 
strength sufficient to enable them to fly. Thus 
was this Sabine war finished within the same 
night in which the first account of it had been 
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received. ’>’he next day, wliile sanguine liQpes 
were entertained that peace with all her neigh¬ 
bours was now securely estalilishod, ambassa¬ 
dors came to the senate from the Auruncians, 
denouncing war, unless the troops were with¬ 
drawn from the territories of the VoU-ians: 
the army of the Auruncians had set out from 
home, at the same time with the ambassadors: 
and intelligence arriving, that it had been seen 
not far from Ancia, it excited sueb an alarm 
among the Jxoinans, that neitlu'r could the 
senate he consulted in a regular luamu'r, nor 
could they, while busy Ihein.selvrs in taking Uj) 
arms, give a peaceable answer to thoKC wiio 
were advancing against them. 'I'he troops 
marched to Arieia, and not far Inmi llience 
meeting with the enemy, eame to a gcner.il en¬ 
gagement, which, without liirlher contest, pul 
an end to the w'ar. 

XXVII. When the Auruneians wore de¬ 
feated, the Romans, having xainjuislicd so many 
dilfereiit powers, within the s])aee ol a few days, 
expected the, fullilinent of the promises made 
themly the consuls, and strengthened 1)^ the en¬ 
gagements of the senate. Rut Ai»pnjs, insti¬ 
gated both i>y his own natural haiiglitiness, and 
a desire to undermine the credit ol his colleague, 
issued lus decrees on .suits between debtor and 
creditor, with all jxissible .seventy ; in conse¬ 
quence of which, both tliosc who luul tor- 
merly hi'cn in eoniimaijenf, were delneied np 
to Iheir cicdilors, and others also were taken 
into custody. When this luipjiened to be the 
case of any of the soldn'rs, he ajipi'aled to tin 
other consul; a crowd galliered aiiout Servi- 
lius, reminded him of his jirumises, ujibrauled 
him with tlii'ir seiviee.sin war, and the .scars 
W'hich they had received; insisted that In 
should Jay the aflair before the senate; and 
that, as consul, he should support his countiy 
men, and, as general, his soldiers. The consul 
was alfected by tlic.se remonstrances; but cir¬ 
cumstances obliged him to decline interfering, 
not only his colleague, hut the whole faction 
of the nobles, having gone so violently into 
opposite measures. Ry thus acting a middle 
part, he neither avoided the hatred of the com¬ 
mons, nor procured the e.stcem of the patri¬ 
cians; the latter, considering him as destitute 
of the firmness becoming his office, and as too 
fond of popular applause, while the fornier 
looked upon him as a deceiver; and it shortly 
appeared that he was become no loss odious 
than Appius. A contest liappened between 


the consuls, a.s to wlin h of them should dedi¬ 
cate tlie temple of Mercury. The senate 
fused to decide the matter, and lelened it to 
the people, ])assing a vole that to whichever 
of them the dedication should lie granted, the 
same should preside ovei the inarkelK, shoujd 
institute a college of merchants, and join the 
poutilfiii the peilormance of the cereiiKmies 
usual on such occasions. The people gave iho 
lionour of the dedication to Maieus La'lcriiis, 
a centurion of the first rank, showing [jlaiiily 
that they acted thus, not merely out of respcM-t 
to the jierson, on whom tliey eonlerri'd an 
oflice of higher dignity than became lu> slation, 
but with design to allioiit the consuls. ^J'his 
throw the p.itiicians, and one of the consuls 
parlu'ulaily, into a rage ; but tlie conmions 
luul now assumed a gieali-r degrei' ol couiage, 
ami began to piosceute tlieir nu’asures jn a 
veiy dillerenl iiieliiod troni that in uliuh the) 
luul set out. liaviiig given up all liojies of 
pioteclion fiom (he cunsuls and the senate, 
wlieiievci tiuy saw a debtor b d to (lie court, 
they liew togethi'r Irom all quarters; so that 
neither could the senlenci' of the consul lie 
heard amidst their noise and clamours, nor 
when it was jiionounced did any one obey it. 
All was managed by force; and llie wiioh' 
dread and danger, with respect to llieir free¬ 
dom, was tratislerieil from tbe diditors to the 
creditors, who. slumting .single, wi're abused 
by the mullitude, under the veiy eye of tin* 
consul. 'J’o add to llie peipievity ol the se¬ 
nate, the al.irin was spread of an attack being 
iiileiided by the Sabines; and, orders ]»i'iiig 
issued for levying ttoo[is, not a man gave in 
Ins name. Meanwhile Afipuis, in a rage, in¬ 
veighed liitti'rly against the crnmnal lenity of 
liis colleague, saying, that, by his popular 
silence, he was betraying the coiiiinonwealth; 
and that, besides refusing to enforce the laws 
with re.spect to creditors, he neglected also ♦./ 
execute the decree of the senate, fn^r hwying 
troops. lie declared tliat “ the inlere.st of 
tbe state wms not yet entirely desiTled, nor the 
consular office yet stripped of its author *v; 
that he himself would stand forth singly, amt* 
vindicate his own dignity, and- that of the 
senate.” Though surrounded by the multi¬ 
tude which as.scmbled daily, and were of a 
temper too violi'nt to be controlled, he orderi'd 
one of the principal ringleaders of the mob to 
be apprehended. W'hen the lictors laid bold 
of him, he appealed; but the consul would 
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not, at first, allow the appeal, there bein'? no I 
d'-nibt wliat the fientcnce of the pi-o})le would I 
be. Hi'^ ob.'tmaey, however, was at length 
OvereoiH'’, more I>y the atlvit'o ami influenee 
of the. nobility, titin liy the elaiiiours o( the 
peo})le; so firmly did he withstand the null!?- 
nation of the multitude. From t!u^ tim-', the 
evil*daily ff.uned ^fround, Khowiii-r ilM-lf not 
only ill open expresstons of t!i^(•untl•!lt, but, 
what was mueli more, piu'meions. in seen-t 
meeliiii?s and jinvate eib.iK. At len?l!i these 
consuls, so odious to the people, wmit out ol 
ode-e, Appios in In^h lavotir uilli the j>afn- 
ciaii^, Servilius with n“i(lier )>ir(v. 

XVV’lir. iVext entered on the eoijsulslii]], 
[Y. R. 2()i). R. (hd'i^.j \n!us Vir^nuiis and 
Titiis Vh'tusiU'.. ’idle |>eople now, not hem:? 
ahh' to pid?e nliaf sort of e(mstils tliev w<‘re to 
liave, took eaie to lonn ni^lillv ineelini?s, some 
on the E-ipiiline, others on the Aveiilme 
nionnt. in order that tluor |iroeee(lni<ts mnrlit 
not hi' ('()nlus“d, hv tlieir hem:? ohie_feil to adopt 
measures liustilv m the rorum. and to ael. on 
<'verv oeei'.ion, .it random, and without a pl.ui. 
The I'onsiils, eomaderiu? tins as a verv <lau'?er- 
oiis proceediu?. wliii'ii if reillv w.is, proposed 
it to .the eoiisider.ition ot the senate, but were 
not allowed, after piopo-,iii4 it. to take tlu' votes 
K''?uiatlv,a ccreat tumult atisnn? on the mention 
of It amom? ihi' seu.itois, who evelaimed. ami 
c\pres-.ed the hn^hest indi'?nLilion at the con¬ 
suls atteinpliii? to thuiw on that liodv the odi¬ 
um of an a!!’,nr whieh ou?ht to liave been i|iiel- 
leil !>v thecorisiilaraalliorily. 'I'hey told them, 
that “if then' reallv had lieen ma;;i''trites iii 
the eoimnoir.vealth, there would lia\e heen 
no eouneil at Romi', Init the pulilie one. At 
])reseiit the ;?i)vi'riiment wasdiMiIed and dis- 
pers.'d into a thonsaml senate-honsi's and as- 
seinhlies. some meetings heina held on the 
Esipiiline in >uiit, Olivers on the Awntine, 
dlbat they hid no ihmbl, but one in in, such 
as Appr.. ('laudiiis, would have dispersed 
those mei'tinijs in a rnomi'iit’s time.” 'J’lie 
consuls, on ree,i‘ivin'^ this relmke, ask-d (he 
Aciute, wliat then they would h.ive them <lo 
for they were resolved, they said, to ael with 
all the aefivily and vigour which the senate 
mi;ht recommend. A deeroc then passed that 
they should enforce (he ievic.s with t!ie utmost 
strictness; for that the commons were grown 
insolent through want of employment, dis¬ 
missing the senate, the consuls mounted tlie 
tribunal, and cited the younger citizens by their 


name. No answer being made, i.ie multitude 
winch stood round, like a general U'.embly, de- 
elated lli.il “ du' commons could Ik' no lunger 
deceivi'd ; mid that not a sinah; snhlu'r should 
be riii>ed, uulil the pulilic engagements were 
tullilb'd. Tli.it every mm must havi'his lilieity 
restore], lietme .um-, were put into his hands, 
that the people mt^lu be convinced they were 
to (ialil for iheir countrv and fellow-citizens, 
not. lor their iiuistei 'I'he eoiHuls saw clearly 
enoivih what the senate expected from tlicrn ; 
but ot tliose who spoke with Ihe greati'st vehe- 
mi'iiee w/thin the walU <d‘ the seiiate-housc, not 
one wis pre>i"it to st.nid the bruiil of the con- 
le-its, and every thing thn'ateued a lU'spi'rate 
one wiiti till' commons. It was resolved, 
llicrefoie, liefore they should proet'cd to ex- 
' tiemilies, to coii-uit tin* senate again; the eon- 
sc(|U''nre of winch was, (hat all (he younger 
seii.itors ni--he(l up hastily to tiie seats of (he 
eoiisiils, desiring them to alxlicati' the coiisiil- 
slnp, and lav down a eoiiimand which they 
wanted .spirit to .supfiort. 

A'AIY. Jfa\nig made siitrifieiit trial of the 
dispositions of liotli sides, the consuls at length 
siioke out: “ (hniscript fathers, lest ye should 
hereafter say that ye were not forewarned, 
know tliiit a dangerous sedition is ready to 
bri'.ik out. We demand tliat those who are 
the most forwanl to cetisnn* us for iiuictivitv, 
i may assi-.t us liy their {iresi'iice, while we hold 
I the levy. We will juoceeil in the business m 
i sueb a manner ns shall In' approxi'd hy llie most 
■slremioiis advocali’s for vigorous measures, 
since such is yonr pleasure.” They then went 
back to till' tribunal, and ordi'ri'd, purposely, 
one of those, who were within view, to be 
cited: finding that he stood mule, and that a 
numh('r of }»eople liad formed in a circle round 
imn, to prevent any force being used, (he con- 
.suls sent a lictm to him, who being driven back, 
those of the senators who atternled the consuls 
exclaiming against the insolence of such beha¬ 
viour, flew down from the trilnmal to assist the 
lictor. The pojmlacc then, quitting the lictor, 
to whom tiiev had ollered no other opposition 
than that of hindering him from making the 
seizure, directed their force against the sena¬ 
tors ; but the consuls interposing quickly, put an 
end to tlie scuffle, in which, as neither stones 
nor wca[)ons had been used, there was more 
clamour and rage than mischief. The senate, 
called tumultuously together, proceeded m a 
manner still more tumultuous; those who had 
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been beaten, demaniling an inquiry into the 
affair; and the most violent of them endea- 
vounn? to rarry their point by clamour and 
noise, rather (him by vote. At length, when 
their rage had somewhat subsided, the eonsuis 
reproaching them with being equally disonlcrly, 
in the senate-house as in the forum, began 
to collect the votes. 'J’here were three dif¬ 
ferent opinions; Publius Virginius thought 
that “ the ease did not extend to the whole 
body of the eommons, and that those only were 
to he considered, who, relying on tiie promises 
of the consul Publius ^ervilius, had served in 
the V^olseian, Aunincian, and Salune wars 
Titus Largioh was of opinion, that “ the ]»re- 
sent juncture required something more than tlie 
making a return for services performed; tliat 
the wliole body of the commons were over¬ 
whelmed with debt, nor eould the jirogress ot 
the evil he slopped, unless the advantages ot the 
whole were attended to. On the ronfrary, if 
distinctions were made, lliis would add fuel to 
the dissentioiis, instead of extinguishing them.” 
Appius Claudius, whose temper, naturally harsh, 
was roused to a degree of ferocity by liis hatred 
to the commons on the one. hand, and the ap¬ 
plause of the patricians on the. other, affirmed 
that “ all those disturbances were excited, not 
by the people’s sufferings, but iheir licentious 
ness; and that the eommons were actuated 
by a spirit of wantonness, rather than by re¬ 
sentment of injuries; tins was the conseipienee 
of giving them a right to appeal; for all that a 
consul could do, was to threaten, he could not 
command, when people are allowed to appeal to 
those who liave been accomplices in their trans¬ 
gressions. Come, said he, let us create a dic¬ 
tator, from whom there is no appeal; this mad¬ 
ness, which has set the whole state in a flame 
will quickly sink into silence. Let me then 
see, who will strike a lictor, when he knows 
that the very person whose dignity he insults, 
has the sole and entire disposal of his person 
and of his life.” 

XXX. To many, the expedient, recom' 
mended by Appius appeared too rough and vio¬ 
lent, and justly so; on the other hand, the pro¬ 
positions of Virginius and Largius were con¬ 
sidered as tending to establish a bad precedent 
particularly thahof Largius, which was utterly 
subversive of all credit The advice of Vir¬ 
ginius was deemed to be the farthest from ex¬ 
cess on cither side, and a just medium between 
the other two. But, through the spirit of fac- 


ion, and men’s regard to their private interests, 
'things which ever did and ever will impeuC 
he public councils, Appius prevailed, and was 
limself very near being created dictator; which 
jiroeeeding, beyond any other, would have high¬ 
ly disgusted the commons, at a very critical 
luucturc, when the A’olscians, the .Etiuans, and 
the Sabines, hayipcned to he all in arms at the 
same time. But the consuls and the elder part 
of llie senate took care that a comniand in itself 
iincoutri)llable, should he intrusted to a jierson 
of a iiiiltl disposition; and accordingly they 
cho?,e for dictator Maiiius Valerius, son of 
Volcsus. Although the commons saw that 
the dictator was created in ojtposilion to them, 
yet, as by his brother’s law, they enjoyed the 
privilege of apjieal, they drcadeii nothing harsli 
or overhearing from that family. Tlicir liojics 
were laitlicr encouraged by an edict which the. 
dictator jiublishcd, of the same tenor in gem-ral 
willi the edict of the consul Scrvilius; hut as 
they lliought tlial they had now securer grounds 
of confidoiicc, both in the man lumself, and in 
the power with whicli he was invested, they 
desisted from the contest, and gave in tlicir 
names. Ten legions were conqilelod, a force 
greater than had ever been raised hctorc; of 
these, throe were assigned to each of the con¬ 
suls, tlic other four were commanded by the 
dictator. War could now be no longer de¬ 
terred : the iEquans had invaded the terri¬ 
tories of till' Lutines; and llu'se liy their arn- 
liassadors ]ietitioiied tlie senate, lh.it lliey would 
either send troop.s to protect tliem, or permit 
them to lake arms themselves, to th'fend Ihi’ir 
frontiers. It was judged the safer method to 
defend tlie Latines without Iheir own assi-stanee, 
than to allow them to handle arms again : the 
consul Vetusius was therefore sent thither, who 
put an end to the depredations. 7'he ^iCquans 
retired from the plains, and provided for their 
safety on the tops of the mountains, relyi^.g 
more on the situation than on their tuHis. The 
other consul who marched against the Volscians, 
not choosing that his time should be wasted jn 
like manner, used every means, particularly by 
ravaging the country, in order to provoke the 
enemy to approach nearer, and to hazard an 
engagement. They were drawn up in order of 
battle in a plain between the two camps, each 
party before their own rampart The Vol- 
Bcians had considerably the advantage in point 
of numbers; they therefore advanced to the 
fight, in a careless manner, as if despising the 
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iTicmy, The Roman consul did not sulTt-r his 
troops In move, nor to return the shout, but 
or(lerei.l them to stand, with then-javelins lived 
in tb(' ginumham] as soon as tiie enemy should 
Yoiue wilhiii rc.ieh, then to exert at once their 
utmii't ellorls, and decide t!ie ullair with their 
swordi. 'I'lie Volsiuuns, 1iili;;ued witli rumunt^ 
and ^linnlin'C, luslied upon the Roiuaus, whom 
they Ix’lieved to be henumhed willi fear; hut 
when lliey foiind a vigorous resistanee. and the 
swoid^ "lilleiin'i helore their eyes, striich with 
emisleiii.itioit, |ust as li they had l.illmi into an 
amhuscaile, (h<‘) turned their h.ieks: nor h.nl 
the\ slP'ii'^lii ii'fl to emihle liiem to inalvc llieir 
es(Mpi\ liiivniL^ evhjuisled it liy uilvaneiiit^ to 
the hallle iii tnll sjaa'd. 'J'he Romans, on tlie 
other hand, liavini' slood ([uiel <lurintf the llrst 
j>.irt oi lli(‘ eir,niffeinent, li.ul llieir vi;;our fresh, 
and easily ovirlakiuc; the weaned fiiiiitives, 
took their eaiu|) l>y assault, and pursuing them, 
a.s tiiey lied from thence to Vhditrsc, the victors 
and the van<iuished composing, as it were, 
but one I'ody, rushed into the city together. 
People of every kind, were jmt to the sword, 
williout disluietion, and tliere was more Idood 
spilt tlian even in the fight: a small nuinher 
‘only, wlio threw down llieir arms, obtained 
quarter. 

-VWI. While these things passed in the 
country of tin* VoKeiaiis, the Saluiies, who 
were liy t.ir the most torinidable enemy, were 
routed, put to flight, and heatmi out of tlieir 
(Muip liy tlic (lietatoi. lli* hii<l at first, Ity a 
charge of lus e.iv.ilrv, thrown the centre ol' the 
enemy’s line into disorder; which, whde llioy 
ovteii led (heir wings too far, had not been suf- 
fluently .strengthened liy a |)H)per depth ol jiles. 
lietoic [Iiey could recover from (Ins eonfusion, 
the infantry fell upon tlicin, ami continued 
their attack, witliout inlennission, until they 
made theinsel\.'s masters of their ramp, and 
pul a ronelusioii to tlie war. Since (he haltle 
at till' la’e Regilbi^, tlieie had not Ixen o!)- 
tairied. in those times, a more glorious victory 
'tlnii (his; (he diclaltir enti'rod the mtv in 
tv’hin}>li, and besides the acmistoineil lionoins, 
tlu're was a place in tlie. circus assigned to him 
and ins poslrnlv, for a seat, and a etinile chair 
flved in it. f'rom the vanqished Volseians 
the lands of the. district of Velitra' wen* taken, 
for which iiihabitants were sent from the city, 
.and a colony oslahli.shed there. Soon after 
this, a batllo was fought with the iilquuns, 
against the i.iclination indeed of the consul, 


who considered the disadvantage o.'the ground 
wliicli the trodjis had to traverse; but the 
soldiers aei'iisiiig him of jirolracUiig the busi¬ 
ness, in Older ihat the dictator might go out of 
ollicc heiorc they should return to the city, and 
so his promisi s bdl to the ground without ef¬ 
fect, as hud those of the former consul, they 
at length jirevailei! mi him to march up his 
army, at all ha/..irds, ugaiii.st the steep ol the 
mountain. Hash ,is this undertaking was, 
yet, through the cowardice of the eiieiny, it 
was crowiu'd with suci'ess; lor, before a wea¬ 
pon could be thrown, siruck with ama/.ement 
,it tiic boldness ol the Koiiiiiu-, liny abandoned 
ihcir ciuiiii, vvliich they had f;\ed m a very 
strong ]>o.sjtJon, and ran down [irecijntately 
into the valley.-, on liie opposite side; iheie 
llie Romons g.uned a idoodlc-s vielory, and 
almiidaiiee of booty. ’J’hougli ibcir luitis were 
thus attended wuth sueia'ss, in tim e diifeieiit 
quarters, nmther patricians nor comiiioiis wore 
irec from aiiMcty respecting tlic i.ssui* of tlicir 
domestic alfairs. With such jiovverful influ¬ 
ence, and with such ait also, had the lenders 
of money concerted their measures, that they 
wore able to disujipouit not only the commons, 
but even the dictator himself: for Valerius, on 
the return of the consul Vetusuis, took care 
that the first business whicli tiimc before the 
senate should be that of the jn'Ople, who had 
returned home victorious; and jnoposed the 
question, what did they think jiroper to he 
(lone w'lth respect to (lie persons eoiilined for 
del)! ? and wlnm they leiuseil to taki' the mat¬ 
ter into consideration, he said, “My eiidea- 
Muirs to restore eoneoid are, I see, displeasing 
(o you : believe me when I soiemiily declare, 
that the liini' will sliorlly come wiicn you will 
wi-li, that the commons of Rome had just such 
p.ition.s as I am: as to niy-clf. I will iieillicr 
he the means ol larther di-ai)potn(ineiits to the 
ho|)es of mv couiilrvmen, nor will I liold the 
ollice of dictator witJioiit ellecl. InlesUiic dis¬ 
cord and fort'ign wars made it necessary for the 
conmionwealtli to have such a magistrate: 
peace has Ix'oii ])rucured abroad, at home it is 
not sulTercd to lake place: it is my determina¬ 
tion then, ill time of sedition, to appear in the 
chaiaetcr of a private citizen, rather than that 
of dictator.” Then withdrawing from the sc- 
nate-iiousc, lie abilicated the dictatorship. 'J’he 
case appeared to the common.s, as if be had re¬ 
signed his office out of rcseiifment of the treat¬ 
ment shown to therp, and therefore, as if he 
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had fulfilled his encasements, it not bavins 
been his fault that they were not fulfilled, they 
iitlendod him, as he retired to his liouse, with 
ajtprubation and applause. 

XXXII. The seiiaie were then seized with 
ap}»rohensions, that if the citizens should he 
discharged fioni the army, thiur .seeiel rjW.iU 
and eon.spiraeies would he reneweil; wherefore, 
supposing that, though tlie levy wns made hv 
tin’ dielalor, yet as the soldiers h.id sworn obe¬ 
dience to the eotisuls. they were sfill hound In 
that oath, they oniered tin* legions, uiuler the 
pretext ol hostilities being renew'ed hv tin- 
Jilijijans, to he led out of the eit): which step 
served only to hasten the hreahin-i: out of tiie 
sediiion. It is said, that the pleh.-i.ms, at first, 
enieitained ihonghts of ])nlting the consuls to 
death, in order that they ini';ht lie thereby dis. 
ehargeil from the oath ; Imt being afterwanls in¬ 
formed, that no religions obligation could be 
dissolved by uii act of wiekialness, they, by tile 
advice ol a person railed Sieiniis. retned, with¬ 
out waiting for orders from the consuls, to the 
sacred mount, Iieyond the riyer Amo, about three 
miles from the cUy. Tins aeeount is more ge¬ 
nerally credited, than that given by Tiso, 
who says, the sece--sion was made (othe Aven- 
line. In tins place, without any eommainier, 
having fortified their ram]) witli a rampart and 
trench, they remained (|niet for several (lays, 
taking nothing from any one but necessary 
sultsl^leI)ce, neither naanving nor giving ollrixa'. 
(xreat was the consternation in the city; all 
was fearful suspense and miitiial a])]trehension : 
the jib'lieians, who wiae left behind by their 
brelhre»i, dreaded the violence of the patricians ; 
the patricians dreaded th(‘plebeians who remain¬ 
ed ill the city, not knowing whetlier they ought 
to wish for their stay, or for their departure: 
but “bow long could it be supposed that the 
multitude whieli Iiad seceded, would remain 
inactive And what would bo tli<‘ eonse- 
qui'inag if, m tlio meantiine, a foreign war 
should break out IVo glimjise ofhojie ennid 
lh<-y see left, except in roneord lietween the 
citizens, ivhich must be re-establisbed in the 
state on any terms, whether fair or unfair.” 
they determined, therefore, to send, as ambas¬ 
sador to the plebeians, Menenius Agrijipa, a 
man of eloquence, and acceptable to tlic com¬ 
mons, because lie had been originally one of 
th(dr body. Ho, being a(lmi{fer! into the camp, 
is said to have related to them the followin '; 
fiiWe, delivered in antiquated language, and an 
uncoutli style “ At a time when the mem¬ 


bers of the human body did not, ns at present, 
•ail unite in one plan, hut ca< h member hail its 
own scheme, and its own language; the other 
[larts were provoked at seeing that the fruits of 
all their care, of all their toil and service, weie 
a]it»hod to the use of tlie lieily ; and that the 
belly meanwhile remiimed at its ease, an<! did 
iiotlurig but on)oy the pleasures jirovuleil foi it; 
on tins they eoiisjured together, that the hand 
'Inmld not bring food to tlie moiilli, nor tlie 
iimulli receive it if otlered, nor the leelli chew 
i!. While they wislied, by these angry mea¬ 
sures, to subdue the belly tlirough huiigiT, llie 
mernbi'rs liicinsclves, ami the whole hodv, 
wi'ie, togctlici with It, reduced to tlie l,wf stage 
ol (bray ' from tiienre il aj)[)4’are(! that tin* 
oliiee of the belly itself was not eonliiieil to a 
slothful indolence; that it not only ri'ceiM'd 
luiurisliment, but supyilied it to the oltieis, eoii- 
vcyiiig to every part ot the body, that blooil, pii 
which dejieml our life ami vigour, by (listnlml- 
imr It eipially llirougli the veins, alter having 
biouglit It to peifei'tioii by ihgesfion of tlie 
food.” Apjilying this fo the present rase, iiiid 
showing vvh.it similifuile there was lietvvecn 
tli<‘ dissension of the members, and tin* lesenl- 
ment of the commons against the palrteiuiis, lie 
made a considerable impression on llie [leojilc’s 
minds. 

-VXXHI. A negotiation was tlum ojamed 
lor a rocoueili.ilioii; and an aeeommod.itioii 
was alh'cted, on the terms, that the jih'betans 
sliouhl have inagistiates ot then own, invi'sted 
with inviolahle privileges, who meglil liave 
power fo alloid them jiroleiiion against lie- 
eoiisiils: and tliat it should not he lawliil for 
any of the patneians to hold that ofliee. Ac¬ 
cordingly, there weie tvvolrihunes ol the coni- 
•iioiis created, (hims liiemius, and Jmnus 
Alhnmis; and tliesi' created three eolleagiies 
to flumiselvi's, among whom was Siennus, the 
Uftviser of the secession: but who the ojJ.ier 
two were, is not agreed: some say, that tlieie 
weie only two tnlmnes created on the sacred 
mount, and that the devoting law* was jiassod 


'' Wliifti (lerlarod, liinl uny pcr'^eii wlio alioiilfl vH.lntt; 
tlio inT'i.ui or privilegi'h of a |.lobciaii tntame, should l>e 
<!i‘v(iU'(l to ( orcH, wilii liiH (iri)|ierly, und uny onn 
tiiig|]» fitjf liini lo ilcalfi wjtli itiipiinity I’liepo liitiuncn, 
.It tlicjr fir«t instJUilioii, cniild ma {Jit)|ierly l»o culled 
mngistriitfe', having no pnrtirnlar tribunal, nor any 
tiirisdiciion over Uioir lollow-ciluciiu. Dressod like 
intvaio niuri, an<l Httended only Ijy one ofl’icer, or beadle, 
' idi'rl Viator, lliey sa' on a bench witlioiit the urnafc, 
iiilo whicIi llicy were not adinilted, except wlicn ihc 
consuls rc*|inrt“d ibcir atiendancc, to give tlioir opinion 
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here. [Y. R. 261. B. C. 491.] During 
the secesaiun of the commons, Spurius Cassius 
and Postumus Cominius entered on the 
consulship. In their consulate the treaty 
•with the Latines was concluded; for the pur¬ 
pose of ratifying this, one of the consuls re¬ 
mained at Rome, and the other, being sent 
witH an army against the Volscians, defeated 
and put to flight those of Antium ; and, having 
driven them into the town of Longula, pur¬ 
sued the blow, and made himself master of the 
town. He afterwards took Polusca, another 
town belonging to the same people; then with 
all his force attacked Corioh. There was then 
in the camp, among others of the young no¬ 
bility, Caius Marcius, a youth of quick judg¬ 
ment and lively courage, who was afterwards 
surnamed Coriolanus. The Roman army, 
while engaged in the siege of Corioh, applying 
their whole attention to the garrison, winch 
they kept shut up m the town, without any 
fear of an attack from without, were assjiulU*d 
on a sudden by the Volscian legions, who had 
marched thither from Antium, and at the same 
tmie the enemy sallied out from the town: 
Marcius hapjiened to he then on guard, and 
■lieing supported by a chosen body of men, he 
not only repelled the attack of the sallying 
jiarty, but rushed furiously in at the open gate; 
and, putting alt to flic sword in that part of the 
city, laid hold of the first fire which he found, 
and threw it on the liouses adjoining the wall; 
on which the shouts of the townsmen mingling 
with the cries of the women and children oc¬ 
casioned hy the first fright, served both to add 
courage to the Romans, and to dispirit the 

on some nfrair wliirh cniK^crnod the interest of the ple¬ 
beians. Tliiiir «olt fniirtion was to protect the plebeians 
by iiiierpoHiniT "»< .ivo of niiy {rnevaneo or imposition at- 
lemptoil by lh«‘ii supoiiorn; nn<l their power extended 
no farther than one mite round the city. Yet tbeyallor- 
wards found meiuiB, under various pretences, and by 
almost uiipcrccptiblo dcRree-., to draw to ihomselves, and 
to the cominun«, the larger sliiire of the power of govern¬ 
ment; introducing a great degree of democrary into tho 
polity of the state, which, since the expulsion of the kings, 
hnd been a kind of aristocracy. They were not allowed 
to ho alwcni from llie city one whole dnv, except during 
the Laiinc fusiivals, and were ohli;;i"cl to keep Ihcir doors 
open, night anil day, fo admit eomplainantt. At tlie same 
time wore cleeted two other plebeian officers, called nsHist- 
ants to tho Inbunos; hut being aflerwards charged with 
the care of the public buddings, and the cognizance of a 
like nature, which had hefore belonged to the consuls, 
they got the title A^diles . (nd a* hhns eurandis,) from in- 
•pocting tho public cditlces. 
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Volscians, as they perceived that the town was 
t'ikcn which they had come to relieve. By this 
means the Volscians of Antium were defeated, 
and the town of Corioli taken; and so entirely 
did the glory of Marcius eclipse the fame of the 
consul, that, were it not that the treaty with 
the Latines, being engraved on a brazen pillar, 
remained to testify that it was ratified by Spu¬ 
rius Cassius alone, the other consul being ab¬ 
sent, it would not have been remembered that 
Postumus Cominius was appointed to conduct 
the war. This year died Meuenius Agrippa, 
through the whole course of his life equally 
beloved hy the patricians and the plebeians; 
and, after the secession, still more endeared to 
the latter. This man, who, in the character of 
mediator and umpire, had rc-esLablishod con¬ 
cord among his countrymen, the ambassador of 
the senate to the plebeians, the jierson who 
brought hack the Roman commons to the city, 
was not possessed of property suflicient for the 
expen.se of a funeral. He was buried at the 
charge of the commons, hy a contribution of a 
sextans* from each person. 

XX.XIV. The consuls who succeeded were 
Titus Greganius and Publius Minuiius. 
During this year, [Y. R. 263. 13. C. 490.] 
when the state was umhsturhed by foreign 
wars, and the dissontions at home had been 
healed, a more grievous calamity of another 
nature fell upon it: at first a .scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, occasioned hy the lauds lying untilled 
during the secession of the commons; and 
afterwards, a famine, not less severe than what 
is felt in a besieged city. This without doubt 
would have increased to sui h a degree that the 
slaves, and also many of the commons, must 
have perished, had not the consuls taken mea¬ 
sures to remedy it, by sending to all quarters 
to buy up corn; not only into Etruria on the 
coast to the right of Ostia, and hy }>ennission 
of the Volscians, along the coast on the left as 
far as Cumre, hut even to Sicily; for the ha¬ 
tred entertained against them hy their neigh¬ 
bours, compelled them thus to look for aid to 
distant countries. After a quantity of com had 
been purchased at Cum©, the ships were de¬ 
tained by the tyrant Aristodemus, as the pro¬ 
perty of the Tarquinii, whose heir he was. 
Among the Volscians, and in the Pomptinc 
district, it could not even he purchased, tho 
persons employed in that business being in dan¬ 
ger of their lives from the violence of the in- 
* About one'lialf-penny cacli. 
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FroJii Elruriu, sonic corn was 
conveyed bjr the Tiber, by which the jicoplc 
were supported. At this unseasonable time, 
while thus di^^trcssed by the scarcity, they 
were in dans^T of being farther harassed by 
war, bad not a most destructive pestilence 
attacked the Volseiaus, when they were just 
ready to eonmience hostilities. By this dread¬ 
ful calamity the enemy were so dispirited, 
that, even after it had abated, they could not 
entirely rid their minds of the terror which it 
had occasioned. Besides, the Romans not only 
augmented the numbers in their seltlemenl at 
Velitrai, but sent a now colony into the moun¬ 
tains of Norba, to serve as a barrier in the 
Pomptinc territory. In the suecooding con¬ 
sulate of Maicus Minucius and Aulus 8cmpro- 
nius [!’. K. 2G:1. B. 0. 489.] a great quantity 
of corn was brought from Sicily, and it was 
debated in tlic senate, at wliat price it should be 
given to the commons. Many were of opinion, 
that now was the time to humble the commons, 
and to recover those rights whicli, by llic se¬ 
cession and violence, had been extorted from 
the patricians; Marcius Coriolanus particn- 
larly, an avowed enemy of the power of the 
tribunes said, “If they wtsh to ha\o provi¬ 
sions at the usual price, let them restore to 
the patricians their former rights: why am I 
obliged, after being sent under the yok<‘, afler ! 
being ransomed, %s it were, from robbers, to j 
behold plebeian magistrates, to behold 8!ici- 
nius invested with power and authority ? Shall 
I submit to such indignities longer than neces¬ 
sity compels me ? Shall I, who could not en- ^ 
dure Tarquinius on the throne, endure Siciuius 1 
Let him now secede, let him call away the 
commons : Uie road is open to the sacred mount, 
and to other hills: let them carry oft’ the corn 
from our lands, as they did two years ago: 1(4 
them make the best of the present stale of tlu' 
market, which they have occasioned by their 
own madness. I afiirm with conlidence, that 
when they arc brought to reason by their pre¬ 
sent suftbrings, they will themselves become 
tillers of the lands, rather llnm take arms and 
secede, to jirevcnl their being tilled.” Whether 
such a measure were expedient, is not now 
easy to say; hut, in my opinion, it was very 
practicable for the patricians, liy msisling on 
tenns for lowering the price of provisions, to have 
freed themselves from the iribunitian powi'r, and 
every other restraint imposed on them against 
their will. 


X.VXV. The method piojtoscd appeared to 
the senate to be loo harsh, and incensed tivc 
commons to such a degree, that they were very 
near having recourse to arms. They complain¬ 
ed, that, “ as if they were enemies, attempt: 
were made to destroy them by famine: that 
they were defrauded of food and sustenance; 
that the foreign com, the only support wiiich, 
uni'xpcctcdly, fortune had given them, was to 
bo snatched out of their mouth.s, unless the 
tribunes were surrendered up in bonds to Cams 
Marcius; unless he were gratified by the per¬ 
sonal suirentigs of the Roman commons: a new 
kind of executioner had come forward, who 
g:iv(' them no alternative but death or slavery.” 
They would have proceeded to violence against 
him us he came out of the senate-house, liad 
not the tribunes very o})jiortunely summoned 
him to a tiial. This suppresstd their rage, 
when over)' one saw himself a judge, and em- 
powert'd to decide on the life ami death of his 
to('. At fust, Marcius heard the threats ol the 
tribunes will) scorn: “The anllionly gnen 
to then otliee,” he said, “ extended only to the 
affordnig jiroti'ction, not to the inflielmg of 
Itunislimcnt. 'I’liat they were tribunes of the 
commons, not of the patricians.” But llu 
v\ hole body of tin* commons had taken up the 
cause witli sueh implacable animosity, tluil the 
]iuluci!ins were muler the necessity of dexotiiig 
one victim to puiushmont for the geneial safety. 
They stiuggled, however, notwithslaiiding the 
weight of the public hatred which they had to 
contend with, and not only eacli purlieular 
mcniher, hnt the whole collective body excited 
their utmost efl’orts; and first they tried, 
whether, by posting their clients m divers places 
convenient for the purpo.se, llo’y eonld not deter 
the several ph'beians from attending the meet- 
ing.s and cabals, and thereby put a stop to far¬ 
ther proceedings. Afterwards they all came 
foilh in a body, addressing the commons with 
entreaties and supplications; one would have 
thought lhatev(Ty patrician wa.s going to stand 
his trial. They besought them, if tbi'y did noi 
think proper to acquit Marcius a.s innocent, yet 
considering him as guilty, to grant as a favour 
on their request, the pardon of oi.e citizen, one 
senator. Howev(‘r, ashe himself did not appear 
on the day appointed, they persisted in their re¬ 
sentment. He was condemned in his absence, 
and went into exile to the Volscians, uttering 
menaces again.st bis country, and breathing al¬ 
ready the resentment of an enemy. The Volcsi- 
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ftns received him kindly, and daily increased 
Iheir nltention und respect, in proportion as they 
had opportunities of observing the violence of 
fts anger towards his countrymen,againstwhom 
rtc would often utter coniplainls, and even 
threats. He lodged in the house of Attius Tul- 
lus, who was then the man of by fur greatest 
confl^quence among the Volscians, and an in¬ 
veterate enemy to the liomans: so that the one, 
being stimulated by an old aminosily, the other, 
by a fresh resentment, they begun to concert 
schemes for bringing about a war witli Rome. 
Tliey judged, however, that i( would he a difli- 
cult matter to prevail on their people to take 
arms, whieh they had so often tried without 
success ; that by the many wars which they had 
sustained at (lilfere.nt times, and lately by the 
loss of tboir young men jii the jjestilenee, iheir 
spirits were lirokcn; and that it wuh iieeessiiry 
to make use of art, in ortlcr tliat tlieir hatred, 
which hud in)W lost its ki'cmiess through length 
of lime, might be thereby wlietted anew. 

XXXVI. It haiijtened that pr<‘jiarations 
were thmi making at Ifoino for a repetition ot 
the great games. 7'lic reason of repeating them 
was this : on the morning of the day when the 
gamcij were to have been celebrated, before 
tin* shows liegan, a master of a taiiuly, alter 
lasliiiig his slave loaded with a neck yoke, had 
driven him across tlie middle <il tlie ciicus; the 
games were afterwards exhiluled, as if this 
artair had no relation to religion, iSonie short 
tune after, Titus Atiiiius, a j»le]>eiuii, had a 
dream; ho imagined Jupiter to liavo said to 
him, that the dancer, who performed jnevi- 
ousjy to the games, had been displeasing to 
him, and unless those games were repeated, 
and that, in a magnificent manner, the city 
would be in danger; and ordered lain to go 
and loll this to the consuls.” Although the 
man’s mind was under llic infiueneo of a con¬ 
siderable degree of supersUtion, yet the awe 
which he felt at the high dignity of the magis¬ 
trates, and his own apprehensions lost be should 
Itic treated by them, and the public, as an objeet 
of ridicule, overcame his religious feais: tins 
delay cost him dear; for within a few days he 
lost his son; and, lest the cause of that sudden 
disaster should be doubtful, while he was over¬ 
whelmed with grief, the same phantom appeared 
to him in his sleep, and seemed to ask him, 
whether he had gotten a sunicicnl reward for 
his contempt of the deity?” telling him that 
“ a still greater awaited him, unless he went 


immediately and delivered the. message to the 
consuls.” 'J'lijs made a deeper impression on 
his mind, but yet lie hesitated and delayed, un¬ 
til at leiigih he was attacked by a grievous 
disorder, a stroke of the palsy. He then 
submitted to the mlinonitions of the divine dis- 
])leasure: and, wearied out by his past sufier- 
ings, and the apprehension of others which 
threatened him, ho willod a council of his inti¬ 
mate friends ; and, after aequainting them with 
the several things wliieh he had seen and heard, 
and With Jupiter’s Iid' ing appeared to him so 
otleii ui Ills sleep, and likewise the anger and 
threats of the deity, so sjjcedily fulfilled in the 
ealamilies which had befallen him, he was, in 
pursuance of the clear and unanimous opinion 
of all present, earned in a litter into the forum, 
to the consuks: from thence he was conveyed 
by tbi'ir order into the senate-house; where, 
when lie had redated tlie same accounts, to the 
utter astonishment of all, behold anotlior mir¬ 
acle; It is leeorded that bo, who had lioen 
earned lliither iiieapabie of using any of his 
limbs, had no sooner iliscbarged Ills duly than 
he was able to walk home without assistance. 

XXXVir. 3’he senate decreed that the 
games should be exhibited in the most splendid 
manner. 'J'o these games, in consequence of a 
jdaii laid by Atlius Tullus, a vast number of 
the Volscians rc}>ahod. Ihdbix' tin* commimce- 
menl of the exbilndon, Tullus, according to a 
scheme eoiiccub'd at lionie with Marcius, came 
to llie consul; told them that ho wished to 
confer with them, in ptivale, on some matters 
which conccrni’d the commonwealth, and, every 
other person having retired, ho addressed them 
thus: “ It IS painful to mo m the extreme, to 
say any thing of my countrymen that is not to 
tlieir lioiionr: 1 do not conic, however, to 
cliargc them with having coinmittod any wrong 
act, !)ut to guard against such being eoniiiuttcd. 
That the dispoMtioiis of our jicojile are fickle, 
to a degree infinitely Iteyond what might be 
wished, numeious disasters have given sensible 
proofs; for, to your forbear.aneo it is owing, 
and not to our own deserts, that we have not 
been utterly destroyed. There are great num¬ 
bers of the Volscians now in Romo; there 
arc games to be celebrated; the public will 
bo intent on the exhibition: 1 well remem¬ 
ber the outrage which whs committed in this 
city, by the Sabine youths, on a similar oc¬ 
casion. I shudder with apprehensions, lest 
some inconsiderate and rash deed may ensue; 
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thus much I thought it my duty, both for our 
own sake, and for yours, to mention before* 
hand to you, who are consuls; for my own 
part, I intend instantly to return home, lest, 
if I should be present, my character might be 
stained with the imputation of some improper 
word or action.” After this discourse he de¬ 
parted. The consuls proposed the matter to 
the consideration of the senate; a matter, in¬ 
deed, unsupported by proof, but yet coming 
from a person whose authority was of great 
weight The authority then, rather than any 
reason appearing in the case, as it often hap¬ 
pens, determined them to use precautions, 
even though they might be unnecessary ; and 
a decree being passed, that the Volscians 
should retire form the city, criers were des¬ 
patched to every quarter, to order them all to 
remove before night. At first, they were 
struck with great terror, as they ran up and 
down to tlieir lodgings, to take away their ef¬ 
fects : indignation afterwards filled their minds, 
when they were beginning their journey; 
they considered themselves stigmatised as per¬ 
sons infamous and polluted; driven away from 
the converse of men and gods; from public 
games, on the day of a festival. 

XXXVIII. As they formed in their jour¬ 
ney almost one continued train, Tullus, who 
had proceeded to the fountain of Ferentina, 
accosted the chief persons among them as each 
arrived; and, by asking questions, and express¬ 
ing indignation, while they greedily listened 
to expressions which favoured their resent¬ 
ment, led them on, and by their means, the rest 
of the multitude, to a plain that lay near the 
road, and there began to harangue them, as if 
at a general assembly: « Although,” said he, 
« ye should forget all the injurious treatment 
which yc formerly received from the Roman 
people, the calamities of the Volscian race, 
and every other matter of the kind, with what 
degree of patience do yc bear this insult thrown 
on you, when they commenced their games by 
exhibiting us to public ignominy 1 Did ye not 
perceive, that they performed a triumph over 
you this day 1 That, as ye were retiring, yc 
served as a spectacle to all their citizens, to 
foreigners, to so many of the neighbouring 
nations ? That your wives and your children 
were led captives before the eyes of the public 
What do ye suppose were the sentiments of 
those who heard the words of the crier, of 
those who beheld you departing, or of those 


who met riiis disgraceful cavalcade? What 
else but that we must be some polluted 
wretches, whoso presence at the shows would 
contaminate the games, and render an expiatiJn 
necessary; and that therefore we were dnveU' 
away from the Mansions of a people of such 
purity of character, from their meeting and 
converse? And besides, does it not dtrike 
you, that wo should not now be alive, if we 
had not hastened our departure ? if indeed it 
ought to be called a departure, and not a flight. 
And do ye not consider as enemies the inhabi¬ 
tants of that city, wherein, had yc delay<^d for 
one day, ye must, every one of you, have per¬ 
ished ? It was a declaration of war against 
you; for which, those who made it will suffer ' 
severely, if ye have the spirit of men.” Their 
anger, which was hot before, was, by this dis¬ 
course, kindled to a flame, in which tomi>er 
they separated to their several homes; and each 
taking pains to rouse those of his own stale to 
vengeance, they soon clfected a general revolt 
of the whole Volscian nation. 

XXXIX. The commanders appointed for 
this war, by the unanimous choice of all tho 
states, were Attius Tullus and Caius Marcius 
the Roman exile; on the latter of whom they 
reposed by far the greater part of their hopes; 
nor did he disappoint their expectations, but 
gave a convincing proof that the commonwealth 
was more indebted to ])owcr to its generals, 
than to its troops. Marching to Ciceii, ho 
first expelled the Roman colonists, and de¬ 
livered the city, after restoring it to freedom, 
into the hands of the Volscians: turning thence 
across the country towards the Latine road, he 
deprived the Romans of their late acquisitions, 
Satricum, Longula, Polusca, and Oorioli. He 
then retook Lavinium, and afterwards made a 
conquest of Corbio, VitelUa, Trebia, Lavici, 
and Pedum, one after another. From Pedum, 
lastly, he led his forces towards Rome, and 
pitching his camp at the Clulian trenches, five 
miles from the city, sent parties to ravage the 
lands; at the same time appointing persons 
among the plunderers to take care that the pos¬ 
sessions of the patricians should be left un¬ 
molested ; either because his anger was levelled 
principally against the plebeians, or with tho 
design of causing thereby a greater dissension 
between these different orders; and this would, 
no doubt, have been the consequence, so power¬ 
fully did the tribunes, by their invectives against 
the patricians, excite the resentment of the 
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commons, which was sufficiently too violent be- religion both to his sight and his undcr- 
fore, but that, however full their minds were of standing, at first resolved to show himself 
mutual distrust and rancour, their dread of a still more inflexible against female tears; but 
fereign enemy, the strongest tie of concord, ob- soon after, one of his acquaintance knowing 
figed them to unite: in one point only did they Veturia, who was distinguished above the rest 
disagree; the senate and consuls placing their by an extraordinary degree of sadness, as she 
hopes entirely in arms, the commons preferring stood between her daughter-in-law and grand- 
all other measures to war. By this time, Spu- children, said to him, » Unless my eyes deceive 
riiis Nautius and Sextus Furius were consuls, me, your mother with your wife and children 
(Y. R. 266. B. C. 489.] While they were are coming.” Coriolanus, in a transport of 
employed in reviewing the legions, and posting amazement, and almost distracted, sprang from 
troops on the walls, and in other places, where his seat to embrace his mother as she advanced, 
it was thought proper to fix guards and watches, who, instead of intreatics, addressed him with 
a vast multitude of people assembling, and in- angry reproofs: “ Let me know,” said she, 
sisting on peace, terrified them, at first by their » before I receive your embrace, whether I am 
seditious clamours, and, at length, compelled come to an enemy or to a son ; whether I am 
them to assemble the senate, and there propose in your camp a prisoner, or a mother. Was it 
the sending of ambassadors to Caius Marcius. for this, that age has been lengthened out, that 
The senate, finding that they could not depend I might behold you an exile, and afterwards an 
on the support of the commons, took the matter enemy ; could you lay waste this land, which 
into consideration, and sent deputies to Mar- gave you birth and education; whatever degree 
cius to treat of an accommodation : to these he of anger, whatever thirst of vengeance, might 
replied in liarsh terms, “ that if the lands were have occupied your mind on your march, did 
restored to the Volscians, a treaty might then you not, on entering its borders, feel your pas- 
6e opened for an accommodation ; but if they sion subside 1 When you came within sight 
were resolved to enjoy, at their ease, what they of Rome, did it not recur to you,—Within 
had plundered from their neighbours in war, he those walls are my house and guardian gods, 
would not forget either the injustice of his my mother, my wife, my children 1 Had I 
countrym«m, or the kindness of his hosts, but never been a mother, then Rome would not 
would take such steps as should show the world, have been now besieged: had I not a son, 
that his courage was irritated by exile, not de- I might have died free, and left my country 
pressed.” The same persons being sent a sc- free; but, for my part, there is no suffering 
coiid time, were refused admittance, into the to which I can be exposed, tliat will not re- 
.camp. It is related, that tlic priests afterwards, fleet more dishonour on you, than misery on 
in their sacred vestments, went as suppliants me; and be my lot as wretched as it may, 

to the camp of the enemy, but had no more in- I am not to endure it long; let these claim 

fluence on him than the ambassadors. your regard, who, if you persist, can have no 

XTj. The matrons then assembled in a body other prospect, but either untimely death 
about Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, and or lasting slavery.” His wife and children then 
Volumnia his wife; whether this was a scheme embraced him; and the whole crowd of wo¬ 
of government, or the result of the women’s men, uttering bitter lamentations, and deplor- 
own fears, I cannot discover. It is certain that ing their own and their country’s fate, at 
they carried their point, and that Veturia, who length got the better of his obstinacy: so that 
was far advanced in years, and Volumnia, lead- after embracing and dismissing his family, he 
ing two little sons whom she had by Marcius, removed his camp to a greater distance from 
went to the camp of the enemy; so that wo- the city. In a short time he drew off the troops 
men by tears and prayers, preserved the city, entirely from the Roman territories, which is 
which the men were not able to preserve by said to have incensed the Volscians so highly 
arms. When they arrived at the camp, and against him, that he perished under the effects 
Coriolanus was informed that a great proces- of their resentment; by what kind of death 

aion of women was approaching, he who had writers do not agree. In the account given by 

* not been moved, either by the majesty of the Fabius, the most ancient writer by far, I find 
state, represented in its ambassadors, or by that he lived even to old age; he mentions 
the awful address made by the ministers of postivcly, that when Marcius became far ad- 
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vanced in yoars, ho used frequently to niter 
this remark, that “ the e\ils of exile luue nincli 
the heavier on the aged.” The men of Rouie 
were not sparing in bestowing on the women 
the honours which they had earned ; so distant 
were the manners of that age from the jiruetiee | 
of detraeting from the merits of others; they 
even creeW'd and dedicated a temple to female 
Fortune, ns a lasting monument of their im-n- 
torious conduet. Tlie Volseians afletwanls, 
ineonjunetionwith the *Eiiuaiis, iiiaile itnoilicr 
inroad into the Roman territories; hut tlie 
-lEquans soon became dissatislied athi'iiig com* 
manded hy Attius 'rullus; ami in eoiisequeiiee 
of the dispute, wh(‘th(‘r the Volseians or tli^' 
^quans should give a general to the eoinl'iiied 
army, a separation ensued, and soon after a 
furious bailie. There the good fortune of the 
Roman peojile wasted the two armies of it^ 
enemies, in a contest no loss bloody than obsti¬ 
nate. Tlie ronsnls of tlie next year [W Ih 
267. B. C. 485.] were Titus Sieinius and Caius 
Aquidius. 'i'he Volseians were allotted, as a 
province, to Sicimus ; the Hernieians, for they 
also were in arms, to Aquillius. The Jleini- 
cians were subdued in that year. The ojiera- 
tioiis against the Volseians ended without any 
advantage being gained on citlu’r side. 

XIA. The nexteojisuls elected were Spunus 
Cassius and Proeulus Virgiinus. [Y. R. 26.S. 
B. C. 484.] A league was made with the 
Hernieians. Two-tlurds of tlnur lands were 
taken from them, one-half of wliieli the eonsnl 
Cassius intend(“d to distriluite among the 
Latinos, the other half among the i-omnions. 
I'o this donation lie jirojiosed to add a consider¬ 
able tract of land whicli belonged, he said, to 
the ])ublie, though possessed by [invate |)«‘r.soiis. 
Many of the patricians, who were tlu‘msel\es 
in possession of this land, weie hereby alarmed 
for their property, and besides, that body in 
general were seized with anxiety for the safety 
of the people; observing that the consul, by 
these doiiutiv(‘s was forming an influence at 
once dangerous to hbeity and to right. This 
was the first proposal of the Agrarian law, 
which from that time to the present age. has 
never been agitated without the most violent 
commotions in the state. 'J'lic other consul 
opposed the donations; and in this, he was sup¬ 
ported hy the patricians; nor did all the ooni- 
raons oppose him ; .at first, they began to dc- 
•spisc a gift, whicli was not confined to them- 
tudves, but extended to the. allies, in commmon 


[hook tij 

with the ritizens: then they were aceustomck 
to hear the consul Virginius in the assemblies 
frequently, as it were, projdiesying, that “ the 
donatives of liis colleagues were full of infec¬ 
tious poison; that those lands would Isring 
slavery on such as «liould receive them; tliat he 
was paving the way to mbitinry power; for 
why sliould tlie allies and the Latino nation be 
ihus included 1 What was the intent of ro- 
stormg a tliird part of the lands, taken in war, 
to the Herinciims, vvlio so hitely were enemies, 
only that these nations might set Cassius at 
then head as a leader, insloail ol tbiriolanus.” 
M'hoever argued and jirotosted against the Ag¬ 
rarian law, as thus propO''ed, was .sure ol pop¬ 
ularity, and from that time, I'oth tlie consuls 
vied with each other in huinouring the com¬ 
mons. Virgnmis dirlared that he would al¬ 
low the lands to be assigned, juovjded they 
were not made over to any other than citizens 
of Rome. Cassius, finding that, hy his }>ur- 
snils ot pojmlarify among the allies, winch ho 
had betrayed in the projuisod dislrihution of the 
lands, he, liad !oweve<l hinisolf iii tin* estimation 
of his eountryinen, and hojiuig, to recovi'r their 
esteem by another donative, jirojiost'd an order 
that the money received for the t^ieilian <-oni 
should he relunded to the people. But this 
the commons n-jeeted with os much disdain, .as 
if he were avowedly bartering lor arbitrary 
[lower: so strongly wore they iiillnenccd by 
their iiivt (orate .suspicions ol Ills ambition, that 
(hey sjnirned at all hi.s presents, as it ihcy were 
in a state of afiliionee; and no sooner ili<l be go 
out of oirice, than he W'as eondennicd and o\e- 
euted, ns we are informed by imdonbled autlior- 
ily. Some say that it was bis j.iflier who 
niflietcd this [uinishinent on him ; that luniiig, 
at home, held an inquiry into his eondiiet, he 
scourged him, and jnit him to (h'alli, and eon- 
serrated the allowance settled on liis son,*' to 
(Vies; that out of this a statute was erected, 
with this inscription, “ fliveti from tlie (^as- 
sian t.imily.” I find in some writers, and it 
IS the more credible account, that lie was 
jirnseeuted for treason by the qiupstors Ca'so 
Fahiu.s and Lucius Valerius; that be was 
found guilty on n trial befoie the jx'opie, 
and his house razed hy a puhlic deeieo; it 

* By tho Homan law, a fatlior Had hill and aliaoliite 
power, even to life and dcalli, over lue rhildrcn, wlio 
were in n stato of abHotiite slavery, even what projicriy 
tlicv mij'lit ac(|uirc, belonged not (u them, but to tticir 
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stood on the spot which is now the area be¬ 
fore tlie temi>le of Tellus. However, whe¬ 
ther the trial was private or public, he was con- 
(njTniied in the consulate of Wcrvius Cornelius 
and Quintus Fabius. [Y, It. 2G9. B. C. 

m.] 

Xlill. The anger which tlie pce^plo had 
coiiciivcd-against Cassius, was not of long con¬ 
tinuance. The alluring prospects held out by 
the agrarian law wore suHicient, of tliemsidvcs, 
now tlie proposer of it was removed out of 
the way, to make a lively impression on 
their minds; and their eagerness, in pursuit 
of them, was mllained, hy an act of unreason¬ 
able p.irsimony in the patricians, who,when the 
Volsci.uis and -Equaiis were vanquished in that 
yt'ar, deprived the Iroojis of the booty: tlu‘ 
vvhoh- of what was taken from the enemy, the 
consul Kaltius sold, and lodged the produce of 
it in tlie lieasury. 'J’lio name of Fahius was 
oihons to the commons, on account of this 
conduct: yet the |)atricianshad inllinmce enough 
to procure lli(‘electuin of ("u’.so Falnus to the 
I’oiisulship, with IjUcuis .55nnlius. [Y. R. 270. 
B. C. 482.] 'I’his farther exasperated tlie peo¬ 
ple, who, by misiiig a sedition at home, en¬ 
couraged toieign crieimes to attack them : hut 
war put a slo|) lo intestine ilisseiitions. The 
patiiciiius and plebeians united, and under the 
conduct ot *Emilms, with little loss to ihom- 
S('lvcs, overthrew iii battle the Volsciaiis and 
.Td'hjuians, wiio had revived hostilitos. On this 
occ.isioii, the enemy lost greater numbers dur¬ 
ing llicir retreat, than in the battle; for, after 
tbev weie broken, they were pursued by the 
e.ivalry to a vast distance. In the same year, 
on the ides of,Inly, tlie temple of Castor was 
<ledicated: it had been vowed, during the La- 
tine war, by Poslumius the dictator, and his 
son being ap)»oinled duumvir for the jiurpose, 
jiorforined the di'dieation. This year also tlie 
peojile were tempted to new exertions, by the 
charms of the agrarian law. The tribunes 
wished to enhance the importance of their of¬ 
fice, by promoting that popular decree. The 
patricians, convinced that the multitude were, 
of themselv(>s, too much inclined to desperate 
measures, looked with horror on such largesses, 
as incitements to acts of temerity ; and they 
iound in the consuls, leaders as active as they 
could wish, m opposing those proceedings. 

/J’iieir paity consequently prevailed: and that 
not only foi the picsont, hut they were unable 
lo appoint as consuls for the approaching year 


Marcus Fabius, brother lo Cjeso, and Lucius 
Verus, [Y. It. 271. li. C. 481.] who was still 
more odious to the jilcbclaus, on account of his 
having been tlii- prosecutor of Sjiurius Cassius. 
In that consulship, tliere was another contest 
with the Inhuiies ; the law in question wa-s con¬ 
sidered as a vain project, and the projiosers of 
It (lisroganled as claimuig merit from holding out 
to the peojilo’s views, advantages which were 
not atlaiiMhie. '^I'he name of Tabius was now 
held in the higlu’.st estimation after tlirce suc¬ 
cessive consulates, all ot wliicb had lieon uni¬ 
formly distinguished by opposition to the tribu- 
iiitian power ; and, lor that leasoii, this dignity 
was continued in the same laimly, for a consi¬ 
derable time, from a general persuasion that it 
could not be placed in belter hands. Soon after 
I this, war was undertaken against the Veien- 
' tians. 'I'he Vol.scians also renewed hostilities. 

^ For security against foreign enemies, the 
j strength of the Romans was more than suffi- 
eieiit: hnl they perverted if to a bad jmrpose, 
iiaim'ly, lo llu’ sujiport of quairols among them¬ 
selves, 'J'o a<ld lo the general disquiet, .several 
jirodigies a[>peared : the sky, almost daily exhibt- 
iiig ihie.iUming [xtrtents, both in tlie city and in 
the country. The soothsayers, emjdoyed as well 
by the state as by jirivate persons, after con 
suiting both entrails, and birds, declared that 
no other cause of the displeasure of the deity 
exi.sted,1ban that the worship of the gods was not 
duly jierformed. All tlicir a])prelieiisioiis how 
ever ended in this; Oppia, a ve.stal, wa.s con 
victed of a breach of chastity, juid suffered pun 
ishinent. 

XLIII. Quintus Fabius, a second time, am\ 
Cams .lulius, then succei-ded to the consulsliip, 
[Y. K. 272. It. 0. 480.] During this yeai, the 
domestic disscntions abated not of their acri¬ 
mony, and the war abroad wore a more danger¬ 
ous aspect. The .^^‘Iquans took uj» arms. 
The Vcientiaiis even carried their di-predations 
into the lenitories of tlie Romans. And as 
these Wilis upjieared every day more alarming, 
(ha^so Fabius and Spurius Furius were made 
consuls. ] Y. R, 273. B. C. 479.] The jEquans 
laid siege to Orlona, a Latine city. The 
Veientiaus now, satiated with booty, threatened 
to besiege Rome itself; yet all these dangers 
whicli surrounded them, instead of restraining 
the ill-humour of the commons, only served to 
augment it. They resumeil the [iractice of re¬ 
fusing to enlist as soldiers, not indeed of their 
own accord, but by the advice of Spurius Dici- 
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nius, a plebeian tribune, who, thinking that 
this was the time to force the agrarian law on 
the patricians, when it wouM be impossible 
for them to make opposition, had undertaken 
to obstruct the preparations for war. How¬ 
ever, all the odium excited by this exertion of 
the tribunitian power rested solely on tlie author: 
nor did the consuls unite their efforts against 
him with more eager zeal, than did his own col¬ 
leagues, by whose assistance the levy was com¬ 
pleted. Armies were raised for the two wars 
at the same time; the command of one was 
given to Fabius, to be led against the jEquans; 
of the other to Furius, against the Veientians. 
In the expedition against the latter, nothing 
memorable was performed. Fabius met with 
a great deal more trouble from his countryman, 
than from the enemy : that single man, by his 
conduct, as consul, supported the common¬ 
wealth, which the troops out of aversion to him, 
as far as lay in their power, treacherously be¬ 
trayed to ruin : for, after numberless other in¬ 
stances of military skill, which he had displayed, 
both in his preparatory measures, and in his 
operations in the held, and when he had made 
such a disposition of his forces, that, by a 
charge of his cavalry alone, he put the enemy 
to rout, the infantry refused to pursue their 
broken troops; nor could any motive, not to 
mention the exhortations of the general, whom 
they hated, nor even the immediate conscciuencc 
of infamy to themselves, and disgrace to the 
public, nor the danger to which they would be 
exposed, should the enemy resume their cour¬ 
age, prevail on them to quicken their pace, or 
even to stand in order of battle, so as to resist 
an attack. Without orders, they faced about; 
and, with countenances as dejected as though 
they had been vanquished, retired to their 
camp, execrating, at one time, the general, at 
another, the exertions of the cavalry. The 
consul, however, sought not any remedy against 
80 pestilent an example, showing by one in¬ 
stance among many, that men of the most 
transcendant abilities are more apt to be defi¬ 
cient in regard to the discipline of their own 
troops, than in conquering an enemy. Fabius 
returned to Rome, having reaped little fresh 
glory from the war, but having irritated and ex-1 
asperated, to a high degree, the hatred of the 
soldicre against him. The patricians, notwith¬ 
standing, had influence enough to continue the 
consulship in the Fabian family ; they elected 
Marcus Fabius to that office; and Cneius Man¬ 


lius was appointed his colleague. [Y. R, 274 
B. C. 478.] 

XLIV. This year also produced a tribune 
hardy enough to make another attempt at eSf^ 
rying the agrarian law. This was Titus Ponti- 
ficius, who pursued the same method, as if it 
had succeeded, with Spurius Licinius, and for 
some time obstructed the levy: the patricians 
being hereby again pcrjdexed. Appius Clau¬ 
dius asserted, that “ the plan adopted last year 
had eflcctually subdued the tribunitian power, 
for the present, by the very act, and, to all fu¬ 
ture times, by the example which it had esta¬ 
blished ; since it was discovered how that 
power might be deprived of efficacy, through 
the very means supplied by its own strength; 
for there would, at all times, be one among 
them, desirous of procuring to himself a supe- 
nority over his colleague, and, at the same time 
the favour of the better part of the community, 
by promoting the good of the public. They 
would even find more than one tribune, if more 
were necessary, ready to support the consuls, 
though one would be sufficient against all the 
rest: only let the consuls, and principal sena¬ 
tors, exert themselves to secure in the interest 
of the commonwealth and of the senate, if not 
all the tribunes, yet as many at least as they 
could.” Convinced of the propriety of Appi- 
us’s advice, the patricians in general addressed 
the tribunes with civility and kindness; and 
those of consular dignity employed whatever 
personal influence they had over each of them; 
and thus, partly by conciliating tlioir regard, 
and partly by the weight of their influence, they 
prevailed on them to let their powers be di¬ 
rected to the advantage of the state: while the 
consuls, being supported by four tribunes, 
against one opposer of the public interest, com¬ 
pleted the levy. They then marched their 
army against the Veientians, to whom auxili¬ 
aries had flocked from all parts of Etruria, in¬ 
duced to take arms, not so much from affection 
to the Veientians, as in the hope that tlie 
Roman state might be brought to ruin by in¬ 
testine discord. Accordingly, in the assemblies 
of each of the stales of Etruria, the leading 
men argued warmly, that«the power of the 
Romans would bo everlasting, unless civil 
dissention armed them with rage against each 
other. This was the only infection, the only 
poison that operated, so as to set limits to the 
duration of great empires. This evil, whose 
progress had been long retarded, partly by the 
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wise management of the patricians, and partly 
by the patient conduct of tin' conmiuns, had 
now jjrocoedcd to extreniily; out of the one, 
vfere ibniied two distinct slates, each of 
which had its own nuii'istrates, ami its own 
laws. At first, though they list'd to give a 
loose to their rancorous animosities, \ihen 
troops weie to f>e levied, these very men, 
as long as wai conlimii'd, paid ohi'dieiice to 
ihoir ollicers; and while niililar\’ (li.sei|/line re¬ 
mained in force, whalt'xer might lu' the stale ol 
allairs in the city, rum might 1 k' deferred. But 
now, the Romaii soldier <airied with him to 
the Held, the custom of refusing subniission to 
superiors : during the la'^t war, in the very lie it 
of liallle, the Inxips loiispired to make a voluii- 
Iriry surieiider ol Mctorv to the v.iinjuishetl 
iE<iuans; dt'st'rtt'd tinii standards, forsook 
llit'ir general, and, in ('("-pilt' ot ordt'rs, it'lie.il- 
ed to then ram]). W illuuil douiit, if jaofu'r 
exertions were imnle, Rome might la* snhdued 
hv iiK'ans of its own forces; nollungmore was 
lu'ci'ssary, tliaii to make a declaration, and a 
show ut i\ar. The tales and tin' gods would 
dl tlieniselvi'R a<'eomj)lish the rest.” Sueli 
prosjK'Cts as these had allured the Etrurians to ! 
arm,.nul\vilhslau(ling the little success they 
had exjiein-nccd m tln'irwais. 

AIjV. The Roman consuls had no other 
ilread than oi the' junvt'r, and the arms, of their 
rountrymen. Win n they reth eted on the very 
dangeious teinlency of tlu ir misl)ehaviour in 
the last war, tiny wa'ie deterred fioin hringnig 
themselve's into a silualnui win'ri' they \\ouhl 
liave two arum's to fear at the same time: to 
avoid theri'lori' lieing exj'osed to this eloulde 
danger, they kept the troo|)S conlined within 
tin' camp, m hopes that delay, and time itself, 
might pe'rhajis solien ihcir rcsciitim'iit, and 
bring lln in hack to a light wav of thinking.— 
'J’his eneouragi'd tlieir enemies the \'eu'ntians 
and Etrurians, to art with greater jireeipila- 
tion; at first, they eiideavonn'd to jirovoke the 
foe to fight, hy riding U]i to ihi' eam}i. and of- 
lermg challenges; and, at length, finding that 
this hud no offei-t, by reviling both tin' consuls 
and the army, ti'lling lliem, that “ tiie jiretenco 
of disscntioiis among themselves, was an arti¬ 
fice contrived to cover tlnir cowardice; that 
the consuls were moic dillident of the courage 
of their troojis than of their dis])osition to obey 
•orders; that it was a strange kind of sedition, 
which showed itself in silence and inoetioii, 
among men who had arms m their hands:” 

Voi,. l.-M 


throwing out, hesklos, many reproaches, some 
true, and some false, on their upstart origin. 
Such invectiYos, though uttered with great vo- 
cifciatjon, tlosi' to the very rampart and the 
gates, give the consuls no manner of uneasi¬ 
ness; but the miuds of the uninformed multi¬ 
tude were stronply agitated, at one time by in¬ 
dignation, at anoihi r hy shame, which diveitcd 
them from rcllcctiiig on douicslic quarri'Is; they 
could not hi'ar the tlioiigiith of suflcring the 
enemy to insult tliem unrevenged, neither could 
they wisli .success eitlier to the consuls or the 
|)alrieians. Thus flii-re was a stiuggle in their 
breasts, between their animosity againstforeign- 
eis, and lliat wliieh inflamed tlicm against their 
eomitrymen . the tonm'r at length ])rcvailcd, 
in consecjnenee of tlu' haughty and insolent 
scolVs of tin' ('iiemy ; they iissemliled in crow'ds 
at llie I’j.Tionum,* demanding the light, and 
iTiiuiiiiig the signal to be given. 'J'he consuls 
held a consultation together, as if deliberating 
on ibe di'inaml, and confened for a coiisidciablc 
time; tbey wisbcd to fight; bnl il was neces¬ 
sary to losirain and ci'nci'al that wish, in order, 
by opjiosilmn and delay, to add to the alacrity 
which had now sprung U]i in the minds of the 
trnojis: they returned for answei, that “the 
measure was preinatnri': it was not yet a proper 
time for meeting the enemy. 'I'liat they must 
kei'p within the camp.” They then issued 
orders, tliat “all should refrain from fighting; 
declaring, that if any should engage' without 
orders, (liey would be jmnished.” After llie 
troops were thus dismissed, their ardour for 
battle increased in proportion to the aversion, 
which they supposed, in the ennsiils : besides, 
the ein’iny a])proaclied with imieh greater hold- 
iiesc, as soon as it became known that it wiis 
determined not to come to an engiigement. 
They tlinught they might continue their insults 
with ])erfeet safety ; tluit the soldiers would not 
he entrusted with aims; that the business 
would end in a desjierate mutiny; and that the 
final peiiod of the Roman empire was arrived. 
Buoyed uj) with these hopes, their jiarties 
pressed forward to the very gates, heaped re- 
protiches on the troops, and hardly refrained 
from assaulting the camp. But now, the Ro¬ 
mans could no longer endure sueh insults; from 
every quarter of the camp, they ran hastily to 
the consuls, and did not, us hetore, propose 
their demand regularly, through the j'rincipal 


• The gi'iier.ilV (luuilcrs. 
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cpriUiuoiis, but joined in one genera! clamour. 
The aflair was now ripe; yet still the cojisuls 
show'cd a bickwardiicss: but at length begin¬ 
ning, from the increasing uproar, to dread a mu¬ 
tiny, Fabius, with the consent of his colleague, 
having caused silence by sound of trumpet, said 
“ Cncius ManliU'^, that those ineii arc able to 
conquei, I know; !>,il they themselves, have given 
me reason to doubt, whether it is their wish : for 
which reason I am determined not to give tlie 
signal, unless they swear that tliey will reluin 
from the battle with victory. Soldiers luive 
once deceived a Roman consul in the lield, but 
they will never deceive the godft.” There was 
a centurion, called Marcus Flavoleiiis, who was 
among the foremost in demanding battle; ho 
cried out, » Marcus Fabius, I will return vic¬ 
torious from the field and, at llie sami* tune 
imprecated on him-jelf the anger of Father Ju¬ 
piter, of Mars (Jradivu.s, and the other gods if 
he did not perform his promise : after him the 
whole army s<’verally took the same oath. As 
soon as they ha<l sworn, the signal was given; 
instantly they marched out to battle, full of 
rage and of confidence. They bade the Etru- 
lians now throw out their reproaches; now let 
the enemy, who was so bold in words, come in 
the way of their arms. There was not a man, 
on that day, either plebeian or patrician, who 
did not display an uncommon degree of valour. 
the Fabian name, and Fabian race, shone forth 
with peculiar lu.stre: they were determined to 
recover, in that battle, tlie alleetion of the com¬ 
mons, which, during the many quarrels of the 
parties at home, had been withdrawn from 
them. The line was formed, nor did their 
Veientian enemy or the Etrurian legions de¬ 
cline the combat 

XLVI. These expected, and indeed firmly 
believed, that the Romans would show no 
more willingness to fight with iliem, than they 
had with the iEquans; nay, considering the 
high ferment of their passions, and that, in the 
present case, the issue of a battle was the more 
uncertain, they did not despair of obtaining 
some important advantage. In this they were 
entirely disappointed, for in no former war did 
the Romans enter the field, inflamed with 
keener animosity; so higlily were they exas¬ 
perated by the taunts of the enemy on one side, 
and the delay of the consuls on the other. 
The Etrurians had scarcely time to form their 
ranks, before they found themselves engaged in 
close fight, hand to haml with swords, tlic 


most desperate method of deciding a battle, the 
javelins having in tlic first hurry been thrown 
at random, rather tliaii aimed at the enemy. 
Among the foremost, the Fabian family pal- 
tieulariy attracted the notice of their country¬ 
men, and encouraged flicm by their example: 
as one of these, Quintus Fabius, who had been 
eon-iul two yea^^ before, advanced lieforc the 
rest against a thick body of the Veieiitiaiis, a 
'ru-'Can, who assumed resolution from a con- 
fiilenoe in his strength, and skill in arms, oame 
up to him unoli.ierved, while he was busily eii- 
gageil with a number of foes, and thrust Inm 
through the breast with his sword; on tho 
woa’pon's being drawn out of the wound, Fabius 
fell to the ground. Botli armies felt the fill) of 
this one man and the Romans were in eonsc- 
queiiee of it beginning to give giouiid, when 
Marcus FabiUs, the consul, leaped over l!i(» 
body where it lay, and opposing his buckler to 
tho enemy, calk'd out “ Soldiers, is this what 
ye bound yourselves to ])erforin ^ Was il llml 
yc would return to lliecamji in flight ' An* ye 
so much moie afraid of the most dislardlv 
enemy, than of Jupiter and Mars, by whom ye 
swore ’ Rut foi my jiart, though hound by no 
oath, 1 will either return victorious, or die, here 
fighting beside tht'e, Quintus Fabius.” (Jn 
this, Ca'Ho Fabius, consul of the former year, 
said, “ Rrollier, do you ex[)eet by words to 
pievail on them to fight 1 The gods by whom 
they have sworn will prevail on them. Let 
us, as becomes our noble birth, as is worthy of 
the Fabian name, animate the men by deeds of 
valour,, rather than by exhortation.s.” The two 
Falni then lushed foivvard to the front with 
their presented .sjiears, and drew the whole line 
along with tliem. 

XLVII. By these means, the battle was 
renewed on that side; nor, in tlie other wing, 
was Oncius Manlius, the consul, less strenuous 
in his efforts against the enemy. Here, too, a 
like course of events took place: for us the 
soldiers followed Quintus Fabius with alacrity, 
so did they here follow the consul Manlius, 
while he pressed, and almost routed the enemy : 
and when he was compelled by a severe wound 
to retire from the field, supposing him slain, 
they began to shrink. They would indeed 
have given way entirely, had not the other 
consul, riding up to the place at full speed 
with some troops of horse, revived their 
drooping courage; calling out, that his col¬ 
league was ali'T, and that he was come to 
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tJinir KUjiport, Iiavl)j<j dofeulcd the enein)' in 
lhc‘other win;^: Manlius also showed himsi lf, 
in order to (Micouiage them to return to the fight, 
The sight of tlie two consuls rckindh'd the 
eourage of t!ie soldiers, :uid ]»y this time, too, 
the eneinv’s lino was eonsi<lor<ihly weakened: 
for, eonlidnig in the superiority o1 thi'ir imin- 
hors, they liud drawn olf a part, and sent them 
to attack the camp: these met but little resist¬ 
ance 111 the assjiult, but wasted time after- 
warils, lieing more intent on plunder than on 
lighling. The Ivomun 'J'riarii,* however, wlio 
had not been able to prevent their breaking in 
at (list, and who liad despatched to tile consuls 
an aeeouiil of their situation, returned in a 
eompuct body to the l*ra'torium, and without 
waiting for aid, of themselves rencweil the 
eomhal. At the same tune, the consul .Man¬ 
lius having rode Itack to the camp, [)o^te(l 
troiips at all the gates, and blocked up e\erv 
passage by wliieli tin* eiieniv conlil retieat. 
The desjierale siliritioii in which the Filrurians 
then saw themselves, inspiied tliem not only 
with boldness, |iul with fury; so tliat, after 
they had maiie several fruitless efforts, attenijit-' 
ing every jilaee where they saw any prospect 
of gaining a passage, one b.md of their young 
men made an attack on Manlius himself, whom 
they ihstniguished l>y his armour. His atUm- 
dants covered him from the first discharge tif 
their weapons; hut could not long withstand 
their force: the consul receiving a mortal 
wound, fell, and his defenders were entirely 
ilisjiersed. Tins added new confidence to the 
Etrurians, and so (lisjimted tlie Honiaire, tliat 
they fied in dismay, througli all jiarts of the 
camp: and would probably have been iitteriy 
ruined, had not the lieutenant-generals, hastily 
removing the consul’s body, opened a pas.sagf 
for the enemy by one of the gates. 'Dirough 
this tlicy rushed out; and, as they were re¬ 
treating in the utmost disorder, fell in witli 
Fabius, who was flushed with siiecess. In 
this second encounter many were cut ofl] and 
the rest fled different ways. The victory was 
complete, but the joy, which it occasioned was 
greatly damped by the death of two such illus¬ 
trious persons as Fabius and Manlius: for 
which reason the consul, when the senate were 
proceeding to vote him a triumph, told them, 
that » if the army could triumph without their 

Tho Ttiarii were vpicran solihers of approiod valou 
tlioy fonnod the third line, honco their name. 


gener.d, he would readily consent to it, on 
account of Ihcir extraordinary good behaviour 
111 that wai: hut as to liiiusclf, while lus own 
family was overwhelmed with grief, for the 
death of lus brolhei Quintus Fabius, and the 
coininonwealih hewaih'd the loss of a parent, 
as It were, in that ol one of its consuls, he 
would not accc'pi uf llie laurel, blasted both by 
public and private mourning.” A triumph re- 
fuscil on such grounds, redounded more to his 
honour, than if lie had actually enjoyed it: eo 
true it is, that tame ]>rud(“itly dci lined, often 
bleaks forth with incrcaH'd lustu'. lie then 
cclchraled the two fiiiii'ials of lus colleague, 
and Ills brother, one after the other, and took 
ujion himself the ofllce of pionouncing the 
jiunegyric of liulh;i!i which he aUnbuted to 
thi'in the merit of his own jioitoimaiicos, in 
such a niaiiricr, os shoued him to he entitled 
to the greatest share of anv. \ot losing sight 
of the design which he laid conceived at the 
hegninnig of lus con,suiat<’, of recovering the 
ailcctiori of the commons, lie distributed tho 
wounded soldiers among the patricians, to be 
taken c.ire of, until they were cured. The 
greater number wi're given to the Fabii, and 
by no others wa-re they treated with more at¬ 
tention. Henceforward the Fahii grew high 
in the favour of the people, and that without 
any practices prejudicial to tlie state. 

XLVllI. With the same view, Ca'so Fa- 
hius, wliose election to the consulship, witli 
Titus ^'lrglluus, j^y. Ih ‘275. B. C. 477.] waa 
owing as much to tile support of the commons, 
as to that of the patricians, would enter on no 
hu.siness, either of wars or levies, or any other 
matter, until the hopes of concord, which had 
already made some progress, sliould be ripened 
into a perfect union between the plelieians and 
patricians. In tlie beginning of the year there¬ 
fore he proposed, that before any tribune 
should stand forth to press the agrarian law, 
the senate should seize tlic O|>portunity, and 
take to themselves the merit of conferring that 
f.ivour: that they should distribute among the 
commons, in as equal proportion as possible, 
the lands taken from their enemies: for it was 
but just that they should be enjoyed by those 
whose blood and labour acijuired them.” The 
senate rejected the proposal with disdain; 
some of tlicm even comjdamed, that the talents 
of Ceso, formerly so brilliant, were, through a 
surfeit of glory, become heavy and languid. 
No disputes ensued'between the factions ia 
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the city. The Latine.s were harassed by in¬ 
cursions of the /Kquans; Caiso boini? sent 
thither, with an army, retaliated on the 
iEquans, by ravai,nnj; their territories. They 
retired into the towns, and kept tbeniselve?> 
within the walls; eonseipiently, there was no 
battle of any importance. Hut, from the aims 
of the Voientians, a severer blow was received, 
through the rashness of the other consul: and 
the army would have been utterly destroyed, 
had not Cajso Fabius arrived seasonably to its 
support. From that time there was jiroperly 
neither peace nor war with tin* Veientians, 
whose proceedings weri' more like those of a 
banditti, than of regular trooji.s. On tin' ap¬ 
proach of the Roman legions, they retreafeil 
into the town, and vvImmi they understood that 
those were withdrawn, they made inenrsions 
into the country ; shifting alternately from w.ir 
to quiet, and from quiet to war. For this 
reason, nothing could he brought to a con¬ 
clusion. 'J’licre was also apprehension of 
other wars, two of which were just ready to 
break out, that is, with the .Eipians and Vol- 
scians, who only remained inactive, until tiie 
smart of their late disaster should wear otV. 
And besides, it was evident that the Salnnes, 
ever hostile, and all Etruria, would soon be in 
motion. But the Veientians kept the Ro¬ 
mans in continual uneasiness, rathi r indeed by 
frequent insults, than by any enterprise which 
threatened danger, yet tins was such a business 
as would neither allow them to neglect it at 
any time, nor to turn their attention to other 
matters. While alTairs were in tins state, the 
Fabian family addressed the senate; the con¬ 
sul, in the name of the whole, speaking in this 
manner:—“Conscript fathers, yc know that 
the Veientiaii war requires rather an establish¬ 
ed, than a strong force, on the frontiers; let 
your care be directed to other wars; commit 
to the Fabii that against the Veientians. We 
pledge ourselves, that the majesty of the Ro¬ 
man name shall he safe on that sub': that war, 
as the particular jirovince of our family, we 
propose to wage at our own private ex|)ense. 
The state shall not be troubled either for men 
or money to support it.” The warmest thanks 
were given to them, and the consul coming out 
of the senate, returned to his house, accom¬ 
panied by the Fabii in a body, who had stooil 
in the porch of the senate-house, waiting the 
senate’s determination. They received orders 
to attend next day in firms, at the consul’s 
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gate, and then retired to their respective 
homes. 

XLIX. The report of this conduct spread 
immediately over the whole city, and all e«c- 
toHed the Fuhii with the most exalted enco¬ 
miums ; that a “ single family had undertaken 
to sustain the burden of the state; that the 
Veientianwar was become a jirivate coilcern, 
a private ipiarrel. If there were two oilier 
families of equal strength in the city, one ol 
them might claim the VoRcians for llieir sliarc, 
the other the .Equans; thus all the neiglilumi- 
ing states might he subdued, and the niiijorily 
ol Roman people, in llie m<‘aii lime, enjoy per¬ 
fect tranquillity. Next day the Fabii look 
arms, and as.sembh'd in tlie place a|)i)i>iiite(l. 
The consul, coming fortli in his imlilaiy rol«’,* 
s.nv his whole family in the eimrl-yanl, di.iwti 
up ill onlei of march, and lunng nn'civeil into 
the centre, commanded them to set forward. 
Never did an army, eillicr smalh-r in miinlu'r, 
or more liighlv dislingnj->hed in fame, and (he 
general admiration ol all men, march through 
the city. 'I’liree liumlred ami si\ soldiers, all 
of them ])iitrieians, not oiu' of wliom would he 
judged imlU lor supreme eoinmaiul liy llie se¬ 
nate at any time wdialever, ])roeeedoil on their 
wav, thM'ateiiiiig (h'struelKm to llie state of the 
Veientians, by the prowess ol one lamilv. A 
crowd allouded them, eomposed, paillv, ot 
their own connections, relations, and jiarlicular 
ae(iuaintances, who held no moderation either 
in their hopes or anxieties; and [lartly, ol such 
as were attracted Iiy zeal for the jnilihc inleiest, 
all enrajitured with esteem and admiration. 
They hade “ the heroes to jiroceed ; to pioceed 
with happy fortune, and to olitaiii sncecss ]>ro- 
portioned to the merit of their undertaking; 
desiring them to expert afterwards, consulships, 
triumphs, every reward, every honour, which 
was in the imwer of the jiuldic to bestow.” 
As they passed by the (^apitol, the citadel, and 
otIn“r sacred places, whatever deities occurred 
to the j)eo{>le’s sight or lliouglits, to tlimn they 
olTered up their j*rayers, that they would “ crown 
that hand with success and prospenly, and soon 
restore them in safety to their country and their 
parents.” But their prayers werehiadcin vain. 
Passing through the right-hand [lostcrn of the 

* lliiftire a cotisnil wnt (ml on any exjicilihon, he of- 
fiToJ ■(uf'ri(l<‘i‘s and jirnyiTH in iho C ipUol. mid llien, laying 
a-Jidc btg consular gown, mnrciiedout oflhocity, dresawl in 
a tniliiiey robe of state, called Paludamcntum. 
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Carmental gate, they arrived at the river Cre- 
mera, winch they judged to bo a proper siluatjon 
for Kccuring a post by {oruncatioiis. Lucius 
-:flinilius and Cuius Servilius were soon after 
efei-ted consnis. [Y. It. 27(!. 11. C. 476.] 
As long as the operations of the war were, 
fonfine;] to predatory expeditions, the Fabii 
weref not iinly su(I)<‘iently able to defend their 
post, but by their excursions, along t.lie coni- 
nion bound,iries, they both eU'eCtually secureil 
their own frontiers, and spread terror and 
tlevastation in those of the enemy, through the 
whole li.icl, as f.ir as the Eiruiian t.-rritones 
join the Roman. 'J’heir mulu.il depredations 
were soon afl<T discontinued, tliough hul for a 
short tune, for the Veientutis iiavmg i-ollected 
a rcniioreenieiit fioin Etruria, laid siege to the 
post at till' ('reniera; and the Roman legions, 
Jed (hith'T by the consul Lucius .Emihns. 
foijght a close eng.igeinent with the Etrurians 
in the lielii, in wliieli, liowi'vcr. the Veientians 
had scarcely tune to form their trropsjlor in 
tin* midst of the hurry, wliile they were taking 
their posts under ihi'ir several haniirrs, and 
placing l)odi(‘S of reserve, a brigade ot Ho¬ 
man eav.ilry charged them suddenly on the 
flank, in such a manner as to put it out ot their 
power either to make a regular onset, or even 
to stand their ground. Being thus compelled 
to relreal to the Red Rocks, where they liad 
tlieir eain[), they humbly sued for peace : yet 
after it had been granted, they renounci'd it, be- 
fori‘ tlie Rom HI guard was withdrawn from the 
(heinera; su<di was tluur natural nieonstanev, 
nml sucii their bad f.iitli. 

li. 'I’be contest, tlien, again lay between tlie 
Fabn and the Veiimti.in slate, unsupported by 
any additional hirees on eitlier side. There 
passed hetwcim them not only ineursions into 
eacdi otlh'r's territorKN. and sudden attieks on 
til'-* |):irtics employed in those incursions, hut 
sever.il pitched b.ittles iii the ojieu field ; in 
wliicli a single family of the Roman peo[)le 
often obtained victory over .a stale, at that 
time the most powerful in Etruria. 'Rhis, at 
first, stung theVeientians with grief and in¬ 
dignation ; afterwards they formed a design, 
suggested hy the present eircumstan<‘es, of en¬ 
snaring their enemy, elated with sueees.s; and 
they eve,n observed, with pleasure, the confi¬ 
dence of the Fabii daily increasing, from a .series 
of successful attempts. In pursuance of this 
design, cattle, were frequently driven in the way 
of the plundering parties, as if thcydiad come 


there hy chance; the fields were deserted by the 
flight of the peasants, and the bodies of troops 
sent lo repel the invaders, rctreateil with pre¬ 
tended, ofieiici (hail real, fear. Tlu* Fabii had 
now contr.ieiod mu h a contempt ol tlie enemy, 
that they tlumgUl their own arms invincible, 
and not lo be wulihlood in any jilace or on any 
occ.isioii. Tins iircsuiiipiiori earned tliem so 
far, that on seeing, fumi (hcniera, some culllc 
•at a dislanei*—a long tract of country lying be- 
twec'ii, in winch, however, but few of tho 
cneiiiv’s froo[is appearctl,—they ran down to 
sei/.c them, and jiressed forw.ird with such care¬ 
less haste, as to pa.s by the Veientians, who 
lay in ainluish, on eaeli side of the very road 
tliroiigh which tlvey marched. 'J'hey tlieii dis¬ 
persed themselves on all sales to collect the 
ealtie, which ran up and down, as was natuial 
on heing fnghtencil; when, suddenly, the sol¬ 
diers rose from their coiice.dmeiitand ap- 
[leared not only in front, hut on every side of 
tliem. The slioiit first struck them with Icrro', 
and, in aliulc time, they were assailed hy wea¬ 
pons on all suit's. As tin' Etruri-aiis closPd in 
upon them, they were obliged, heiniiied in, as 
they wore, by one conlinucd line of troops, to 
contract the rirele which they had formed, into 
a narrower compass, which circumstance show¬ 
ed plainly, both tho smallness of ilicir numher, 
and the great siijicnonty of tin* Etrurians, 
whoso ranks were iiiullipiiod as tht' sjiaee grew 
narrower. 'J'lit'V then changed tlicir method 
of lighting, and, iiisti'ad ofinaktiig head on all 
stiles, bent their wliole force towards one point; 
where, forming in the shape of -a wedge, and 
exerting eveiy efibrt of their bodies and arms, 
they at length forced a pa.ssage. Thnr course 
led lo a hill of moderate aeelivity ; (here, first, 
they hailed ; and then the advantage of the 
ground alTordiiig them a little time to breathe, 
ami to recover from the eonstornalion into 
wliieh they hml been tlirown, lliey afterwards 
even repulsed an attack of the enemy; and 
this little hand would probably, with the aid or 
the ground, have come ofi'victorious, had not a 
body of Veientians, seiif round the ridge of the 
hill, made their way to tlie summit: l>y whicli 
means the enemy bceamc again superior; the 
Fabii were all cut off to a man, and their fort 
taken. It is agreed, on all hands, that the three 
hundred and six perished; and that only one 
single person, then quite a youth, was left, as a 
stock for the propagation of tlie Fabiin race; 
and who was afterwards, on many emergencies, 
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both \n peace and war, to prove the firmest .-lup- 
port of llie state. 

LI. At the lime when this disaster ha])p<'i!e(l, 
Cams Horixtms and Titus Mcnenuis were in 
the consulship. Menenius was itiiiiietli.ilely 
sent against the Etrurians, elated v^ith tluar 
victory, lie also was worsted in battle, and 
the enemy took possession of the .laitK'ulmn ; 
nor would the city, which, besides the war, was 
distresseil also Ity scarcity, luive escajicd a sii‘ge, 
the Etrurians ha\ing passed the Tilier, had not 
the consul Horatiiis henn rec.ille<l from the 
country of the Volscians. So near, indeed, 
did the enemy approach to the walls, that the 
first enuagement was at the t(‘ut[)li“ ol Hope, in 
wliieli Utile was uainod on eitluT side; an<i the 
second, at the Colline gate, in whieh the lio- 
mans obtained some small advantage ; and this, 
though far fiom <leeisiv<', yet hy restoring to 
the soldiers their former courage, qualified 
them the better to contend with the enemy in 
future. Aldus Virginmiiis and spurius Servilius 
were next elected consuls. After the loss sus¬ 
tained in the last hatih*, the \'eientians avoided 
coming again to an engagement, 'rhey em¬ 
ployed themselves in committing dcpred.itions, 
by sending out parties from the Janieulum, 
which served them us a fortiess; and these 
parlies scoured every part of the Roman terri¬ 
tories, so that neither the cattle, nor the lius- 
bandmen, could any where remain in safiUy. 
At last they were entrapp»“d hy the same stra¬ 
tagem, hy which they had circumvented the 
Fabii: pursuing some cattle, which liad been 
purposely thrown in their way as a temptation, 
they fell into an anihuacade. In projiortion as 
their nuinhers wcic greater, so was the sl.mgh- 
ter. 'J'lie violent rage which this overthrow 
excited, gave cause to one of greater magnitude ; 
for, having crossed the Tila-r hy night, tliev 
made an assault on the camp of tlie consul 
Servilms; and, being repulsed with great loss, 
with (hlhculty effected a retreat to the .lanieu- 
lum. The eon.sul immediately passed the Ti¬ 
ber, and fortified a camp at the foot of the 
Janieulum. Next day, as soon as Iiglit appear¬ 
ed, partly led by tlie coafidx'iiee insjjired hy his 
success in the figlit of the, day hofore, hut 
chiefly because the scarcity of corn made it ex¬ 
pedient to adopt even darigerou.s nx'asurcs, 
provided they were expeditious, he rashly marcli- 
ed up his troops against the steep of theJani- 
culum, to the camp of the enemy: where he 
met with a repulse, more jshameful than that 


which he had given tliem the preceding day; and 
hotli he and his ariiiy owed their jireservation 
from destruction to the timely intervention of 
his colleague. I'he Etrurians, now enclosed 
between the two nrimes, to one or other of 
which their rear was liy turns exposed, were 
entirely cut olf. 'J'luis, through a fortunate 
.let of temerity, the Vi'ientians w-crc ellecliudly 
ovrrpow«‘red, and the war brought to a couelu- 

^I011. 

IJI. Together witli peace, plenty returned 
to the eity, corn bmng brought fiom Caiiijiama ; 
and every one, as soon as lie was freed tiom 
the dread of impending faiimie, produeing the 
slou's wliieh he had concealed. In this state 
ot almndance and east*, tiie people began again 
to grow licentious, and not finding aliro.id any 
cau^e of eomjdaiiit, sought for it, as usii.il, at 
home. Ry infusing into thi'ir miinls the usii.iI 
]»oison, till' agraiiaii law, the tnliiiiies threw 
the people into a fernuait, at the same lime 
rousing their resentment against the pafrKu.ms, 
who opjjosed It; and, not only against that 
body in geiHTuI, hut against jiarticul.ir members 
of It. Quintus Coiisidius and 'J’ltus (lenu- 
cius, the pre.sent proposers ol the agrarian law, 
Imlgod an accusation against Titus Menenius • 
the charge brought against him was, the lo.ss 
of the iort of Oremera, when he, the consul, 
was emeainped in a fixed post at no great dis- 
taiiec. linn they crushed, although the ]iatM- 
eiatis struggled in his cause with no less zeal 
than they liad shown for Conoianus,aiid t'orngli 
his father Agiippa’.s title to the f.ivoui of tho 
pullin' was not yet forgotten, 'idle Inhuncs, 
however, went no f.irlher than to impose a fine, 
tliougii tliey ha<l earned on the prosecution as 
fora ca])it,il offence. On Ins lieaigihinid giul- 
ly, they fixed tlu' mulct at two thousand ov.sva'.* 
'fills proved fatal to him, for we are (old liiat 
In- could not hear the ignominy and anguish of 
miiiil whieli it occasioned, and tliat this tlirevv 
him into a disorder whieli put .an end to his life. 
Aiiotln'r w’as soon after brought to In.il, Spu- 
riiis Servilms, against whom, as soon as ho 
went out of the consulship, in the beginning of 
the year in whi('h C.uus Nautius ainl Publins 
Vcicrius were consuls, a prosecution was 
commenced hy two trilmnos, liUeius C.-cdieius 
and Titius Statius. He did not, like Menenius, 
me«'t the attacks of the.se tribunes with suppli¬ 
cations from himself and the patricians, Imt 
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with the utmost confulcncc, liispircJ liy inno¬ 
cence, and by ihe jus.tice of his claim to the 
favour of the public. He was charged wilh 
misconduct in the bailie with the Etrurians at 
tlu! Jaiiicnluin; but beinp: a man of an intn-pid 
spirit, us he hud done formerly in the case of 
public peril, so now in one that threatened him¬ 
self, <ie disjii'lled the dauber by facing it with 
holdnesf-. In » speech full i)f undaunted forti¬ 
tude, he retorted on both tribunes and connnons, 
and upbr.uiled thi-m with tlu’condeiniiatioii and 
dc.ilh of 'J'lliis MeiK'iiius, the son of that 
man, to whos«! good oHices the people stootl 
Hidelited lor the restoration of their pnvile- 
,ge.s, for tliose very laws and magistrates, 
which enabled them now to let loose their pas- 
^.sioiis 111 this unnaisonablc manner. Ills col- 
IcMgijc \'irgiiiius, too, being prodmed as a wit¬ 
ness, griMliy assisted his citusc, by utlnbuliiig 
to him a sliau’ of his own merit; but what did 
him tlie most essential service wms, tlie sen¬ 
tence passed on Mcnemus ; so great a changi* 
Jiad falien place in the minds of (In* people. 

IjKI. JNosooner had these domestic disjmtcs 
subiub'd, lliaij a new war broke out with the 
Veieiitiaus, with whimi the Sabines had muted 
their forces. After auxiliaries had been brought 
froin’the l.atines and Iferniciaus, the consul 
Valerius, being scut with an army to Veii, 
in-'l iiUly attacked the Salnne cam]), which they 
h(i<l jutclii'il under the walls of their allies. 
This oeea'-ioneil such consternation among the 
Sabines, that while they ran dilfercnt ways in 
sm ill parties, to repel the enemy’s assault, the 
gale, lirst attacked, was taken ; and afterwards, 
w’ltlun the rampart, tlu're was rather a carnage 
than a battle. From the tents the alarm sjiread 
into the eitv, and the Veientians ran to arms 
in as great a jianic as if Yen itself were taken : 
some went to support the Sabines, others fell 
upon the Romans, whose whoh' force and at¬ 
tention were ein}»loyed on the camp. For a 
little time the latter were put to a stand and 
disordered ; but soon forming two fronts, they 
fared the enemy on both sides; and, at the 
same time, the cavalry, l»eing ordered by the 
consul to charge, routed and dispiTsod the 
Etrurians. * Thus were overcome, in the same 
hour, two armies of the two greatest and most 
powerful of the neighbouring states. During 
these transactions at Veii, the Volsciaus and 
jEquaiis had encamped in the Latine territo¬ 
ries, and laid waste the country. The Latines, 
however, being joined by the Hernicians, with¬ 


out the aid either of Roman general or troops, 
beat them out of their camp, and there, besides 
recovering their own cftects, got possession of 
immense booty. The consul Cams Nautius 
was, howevei, sent against the Volscians from 
Rome, where, I sujijtose, it was considered as 
improper, that the allies should get a custom 
of carrying on wars, witli thi'ir own forces and 
under their own dinction, without a Roman 
general and trooph. Every kind of seveiily 
and indignity was jiraclised a-gainst the Vol¬ 
scians, yet they could not be brought to an en¬ 
gagement in the field. 

LI V. The next consuls were Liicius Furius 
and Aulijs Manlius. [V. R. tiSl). 13. (h 472.] 
The Veientians fell to the lot of M.tnlius us Ins 
]>rovinoe ; but the war with that p«‘o]»li‘ did not 
<• 0111111110 . At their reipiesl a triic<* lor forty years 
was granted them, and they were obliged to fur¬ 
nish corn, and to jiay the soldiers. No sooner 
was jieace restore<l abroad, than discord began at 
home. The commons were set in a flaim* at the 
instigation of thctrilnines, on their constant sub¬ 
ject, the agrarian law, which the consuls, not de¬ 
terred by the condemnation of Menenius, or the 
danger incurred by Servilius, opposed with all 
their might. On this account, as soon as they 
went out of oflice, Titus (ienueius, the tribune, 
laid hold of them. They were succeeded in 
the consulship, by Inicius *Einilius and Ojiitcr 
Virgimus. [Y. R. 281. 13. ('. 471.] In some 
annals, instead of Virgmius, I find Vopis- 
eus Julius set down for consul. During this 
year, whoever were the consuls, Forms and 
Manlius being summoned to a trial, before the 
people, went about in the garb of sup])liants, 
addressing not only the commons, but the 
younger {)atrici.ms. The latter they advised 
and cautioned to “ keep at a distance from pub¬ 
lic employments, and the aduHnistmtion of af¬ 
fairs, .and to look on the consular f.isces, the 
pr.-ctexta, and curule chair, as nothing better 
than the decorations of a funeral; for those 
sphmdid budges, like the fillets of victims, were 
placed on men who were doomed to death. 
But, if there were such charms in the consul¬ 
ship, let them, once for all, be convinced, that 
the odice was crushed, and held in captivity by 
the tribunitian power; that a consul must act 
in every thing according to command, and, like 
a bailiff, be obedient oven to tlic triliune’s nod. 
If he should exert himself, if he should show 
any respect to the patricians, if he slioiild sup¬ 
pose that there was .any powerful part in tlie 
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state but the commons alone, let him place 
before his eyes the banishment of Cams Mur- 
cius, with the penalty and death of Menonms.” 
liy such discourses the patricians were lirod 
witli indignation, and from that time they no 
longer held tlioir consultations publicly, but 
ill private, and sulfered but few to be privy to 
them: and here, however, they might diller 
in other points., in this they were unanininus, I 
that the accused should be rescued ironi danger j 
by any means possible, whether right or wrung;: 
and the most violent method proposetl, was the 
most acceiitiible. Nor were they at a loss tor 
an actor to perpetrate any, the most iitiocioiis 
deed: on the day oi trial, therefore, the peo))lo, 
standing in the loruin, in eager exjiectation of 
the tribune’s appearing, first began to wonder 
that he did not come down; then begniiniig, 
from his delay, to su&])ert something amiss, 
they sujiposi'd that he liad been terrified fioni 
attending liy tin- nobles while some comjilaiiied 
that the cause ot the public was (leserled and 
betrayed by liim. At length, an account was , 
brought of the tribune’s being found dead in 
his house. As soon as this rejjort had spread 
through the assembly, every one separated dif¬ 
ferent ways, just as an army dis]>erses on tlu* 
fall of Its leader. The tribunes, particularly, 
were seized with the greatest terror, wurneil by 
the death ot their colleague, how very little 
security the devoting laws allbrded them. The 
patricians, on the other side, exulted willi too 
little moderation; and so far were they fjom 
feelmg any compunction at the deed, that even 
those W'lio w'cre clear of the erimc, wished to 
be considered as the perpetrators of it; and 
they declared openly, that the tribuniUan power 
must be subdued by w^vcrity. 

LV. J^oon after this victory had been oIk 
lained, by means which furnished a precedent 
of the worst tendency, a proclamation was 
issued for a levy of soldiers: and the tribunes 
being awed into submission, the consuls ac¬ 
complished the business without any inlerriip- 
tion. The commons, on this, were highly 
enraged, more on account of the acquiescence of 
the tribunes, than of the e.xecution of the 
orders of the consuls; they declared that “ there 
was an end of their liberty ; that they were 
reduced again to their old condition, for the 
tribunitian power had expired with, and was 
buried in the grave of Gcnucius. Other means 
must be devised and practised, to put a stop 
to the tyranny of the patricians. 'I’hero re¬ 


mained now only one method to bo pursued ; 
which was, that tlie commons, since they were 
destitute of every other protection, should un¬ 
dertake their own defence. 'J'hc retinue of 
the consuls consisted of twenty-four lielors, 
and even these were plebeians; no force could 
be more contemptible, or less ca}*able of le- 
histance, if peojile had but the sjnrit to de¬ 
spise them; but every one nuiginllod 
matters, and made them objects of tenor to 
himself.” While they thus sjmired on each 
other W'lth sueh di'-eourses as thes(', it hap- 
})om‘d that a lietor was wut by the consul to a 
pleix’ian of the name of Volero i'ublilius, 
who had insisted, that, having been a eenturum, 
he could not be comiielled to enlivl a com¬ 
mon soldier. Volero appealed to the tribunes ; 
but none of them sujiportuig him, tlu- consuls 
ordered the man to lie stupped, ami the lods 
to be got ready : “ I a])pea1 to tlu‘ people,” 
said Voleio : •* the trilmnes choose rather that 
a Roman citizen sliould he lieaten with rods 
before their eyes, than that themselves should 
j be munh’red in their beds by your factioii.” 
J’he more vehemently he exelainu'd, the more 
violently did the lutor pioeeed in tearing off 
, lus clothes, and stripping him. 'J’hen Volero, 

I who was a man of great bodily strength, and 
aided al'-o by those who took part witli him, 
(hove away llie lietor, and retired into tlu- 
thiekesl part of tlie crowd, whi're he lie.ud the 
loudest evjiressioiis of indignation at the lieal- 
iiK'iit which he received; at the same time 
crying aloud, “ I appeal, and implore the pro¬ 
tection of liio commons, t^nppoit me, eili- 
zons; support me, fellow-soldiers. Von have 
nothing to expect from the tribum's, who 
themselves stand in neeil of jour sujiport.” 
'i'lie jieopic inflamed willi [^as^loll, piejancd 
themselves as for a battle : and tlieri' was every 
apjiearance of tlie contest proceeding to such 
extiemity, as that no regard whatever would 
he paid eitlicr to public or private rights. TJie 
consuls, having undertaken lo face this violent 
storm, quickly experienced tliat dignity, unsup¬ 
ported by strength, IS not exempt from danger. 
Their lictors wore abused, the fasces broken, 
and themselves forced to take refuge in the 
senate-house, uncertain how far Volero would 
push his victory. In some time after, the 
tumult subsiding, they assembled the senators, 
and complained to them of the ill-treatment 
which they had suffered, of the violence of the 
commons, and the audacious behaviour of 
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Volcro. 'I'hough many harsh methods of pro- 
cccdmjr were proposed, the opinion of the elder 
ineinbcrs prevailed; who reeoniitiendod to tlie 
seriate, not to lot tlieir eoiuluet lie as strongly 
marked by passionate resentment, as that of the 
commons was hy inconsiderate viDlence. 

JjVI. The commons, inlerestnig themselves 
«^arftily m favour ol Voh'ro, eliose him at the 
next <“lec1ioii Inbuiie for llie year: tlie consuls 
being liUcuis jhnaiius and l^uhlius Furius. 
I^y. Ih 'ZH'Z. IJ, (' )7b.| And now. eon- 

truiv lo the •‘xpeclaiion of all men, who 
upjMsed that lie would give a loose to the 
reiiis of lh(‘ fnlninitian power, in }iaras|iing 
, .* consuls ol' the j)iec(“tliiig \(Mr; J)o^fjlOll- 

ing Ills own n srnt nanl, and ail'ectiiig onl> 

• the puhlic inlenst, willM)Ut utteiiiig i veii a 
word to olh'iid the cons A, he jirojiost'd a law 
iJiul )•h'hrIall magistrates should he (deitc'd in 
US'; 'ihhes wluTc the voli'S were gi'ieii hv 
trilies. Tins, Ihoiigh eo\ere<) undiT an ap- 
P‘‘araiie<' whnli, at first Mr\v, showed not aiiv 
e al lendenev. was considered as ,i maflei ot no 
•irivn.l (onsetpieiici', as it would mtirelv dc- 
priv«' the jialiieiaiis of (he jiower oi electing 
.'Urh liilMiiies as ihev hki'd. hy means ol the 
voles of Ilimt depeiidmits. 'Po jmwenl tins 
projiosilioii, which was lughiv jileasiug lo the 
toD'Kioiis. liciiii passing into a lav\. the patri¬ 
cians strained r\ery iiei\e; and though neitlier 
lh»‘ inOuenee of tlie coiisiils nor that of them¬ 
selves could pic\ail on ans'' one ot the college 
of lithuiK's lo )lrofl•^l against it, that being tlu' 
only power tlnit could efrectnalK stitle it; yet, 
as It was in itself an all'.nr ol gteal weight, and 
leqnired long and laborious cM iIions, the ob¬ 
stacles ihitiwn 111 its wav vveie sullieient to de¬ 
lay It until lh(“ following yeai. 'I'hecommons 
re-elected Volcro to the tii!'uneslii(); and the 
Jiiiliiciaiis, judging that this luisiiics-. would not 
end withoiil the severest struggle, procured the 
coiusulshi[) foi Appuis ('lauduis, son of Ap- 
jiiiis, wlu» both luili'd, and was hated hv, the 
commons, m mmseijneiice of the conlenlions 
between them and liis tatlier. 'i'llus Quinlius 
was given him for colleague. 'J'lie low was the 
iirst, matter agitated in llic hoginning of the 
year; and tltough Volcro was ihe aullior of it, 
yet l.irloriiis Ins colleague, from having more 
recently joined lu the business, hecami' in con¬ 
sequence the more eager for its adoption : Ins 
renown in war insjured him with coiifuhmce, 
for there was no one of that age possessed of 
m^re personal prowess. Volcro contented 
VoL. I.— N 


himself with arguing in favour of the law, and 
avoided all abuse against the consuls; but Las- 
torius began with severe invectives against 
Appius ami his family, charging them with 
having always shown a disposition in the high¬ 
est degree overlieanng and ci uel: asserting that 
the ])atrieians hud elected him not for a consul, 
hut for an exceutionei, to torment and torture 
the yileheians. Iteing however a rough soldier, 
unskilled in the art ol sjx jiktng, he was at a loss 
for cypressioiih suited to the boldness of his 
thoughts; and finding Imnselfunable to pro¬ 
ceed MS his discourse. h<‘ said, " Citi/eus, since 
1 cannot speak with Ihe ^amo leadim'ss with 
winch I can jierform what I have spoken, I rc- 
<|iiest your altendaiicc to-morrow. Either I 
will los(“ my life, here in your presence or 1 
11 cirrv tlie law.” Next day the tribunes 
iook possession of the temple; and the consuls 
and nobh's placed themselves among the crowd, 
in order to oppose tlie law. Ti.Tlorius ordered 
all jiersniis to letire, except tliose who were to 
vote; hnl llie younger nohdity Icejit their seals, 
ami jiiiid no regard to the oHieer; on which 
La toniis ordered some ot them to he taken in¬ 
to custody. The consul Apjiius insisted, that 
“a tnlmne liad no power over any hut the 
plebeians; tor he was not a magistrate of the 
[leople at large, hut of the commons; that even 
h(‘ himself could not, eontormahly to ancient 
image, of Ills own anthority, compel people lo 
withdraw, the woids in use being, Jf ;ic think 
firojn'i-. Jfijniawi, n-f/rc."' It was easy for him 
to diseonecit l.refoiius in arguing, even thus 
contemptuously, a])Out his authority; the tri¬ 
bune therefore, inllanied with anger, sent one 
of his otlicers to the consul, wlnle the consul 
sc'iit a lictor to the tiihune, calling out lluit he 
xvns but a ])rivate person without I'omnutnd and 
willioiil magistracy ; nor would tlie tribune have 
escaped ill-treatnieiif, liad in't the whole assem- 
hiy joined, With great warmlli. In taking his 
}>art against the consul; and at the same time, 
the alarm having spread among the populace, 
l)roughl a gn-al concourse tiom all parts of the 
city to the forum. Appius, notwithstanding, 
niflexibly withstood the violence of the storm; 
ami the disjiute must have terminated in blood, 
had not Quintius, the other consul, giving it in 
charge to the consulars to lake awniy his col¬ 
league from the forum by force, if tliey eoiild 
not do it otherw'ise, noxv sootliing the enraged 
plebeians with intreaties, then begging the tri¬ 
bunes to dismiss tlie‘assembly, so as to ‘‘give 
9 
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time for their anger to cool,” telling them, tliat 
« delay would not diminish aught of their 
power, but would afford 4hem the advantage of 
uniting prudence with that power; that the pa¬ 
tricians would still be under the direction of the 
people, and the consul under that of the patri¬ 
cians. 

LVII. With great difficulty, the commons 
were pacified by Quintius; and with much 
greater, was the other consul quieted by the 
patricians; and the assembly of the j)eoi)le be¬ 
ing at length dismissed, the consuls convened 
the senate. There, fear and anger prevailing 
by turns, produced for some time a variety of 
opinions; but having gained time for retlection, 
in proportion as passion gave place to reason, 
they became more and more aversi; from inflam¬ 
matory measures; in so much, that they return¬ 
ed thanks to Quintius, for having, by exertions, 
put a stop to the quarrel. Appius they re¬ 
quested to “ be satisfied with such a degree of 
deference to the consular authority, as was 
compatible with concord between tiic several 
parts of the state; for whilst the tribune and con¬ 
suls violently drew all power, each to their own 
side, there was none left in the other members 
of the community. The object of the dispute 
was not the safety of the coiiimonwcallh, but 
who should have the disposal of it, mangled 
and torn as it was.” On the other hand, Ap¬ 
pius appealed to gods and men tiiat “ the state 
was betrayed and deserted through cowardice; 
that the consul was not wanting in supj>ort of 
the senate, but the senate in support of the 
consul; and that they were submitting to more 
grievous laws than those which were imposed 
at the sacred mount.” Yielding, however, to 
the unanimous judgment of the senate, he de¬ 
sisted, and the law was carried through without 
farther opposition. 

LVIII. Then, for the first time, were the 
tribunes elected in an assembly of the peo|)l 0 , 
voting by tribes. Piso relates also, that Ihcie 
were three added to their number, having before 
been but two. He even names the tribunes, 
Caius Sicinius, Lucius Numitorious, Marcus 
Duilius, Spurius Icilius, Lucius Mecihus. 
During the dissentions at Rome, war com¬ 
menced with the jflquans and Volscians, who 
had committed depredations on the Roman 
lands, with design, that if the commons should 
again think proper to secede, they might find a 
refuge with them. When the differences in 
the city were afterwards cojnposcd, they remov¬ 


ed their camp to a greater distance: Appius 
Claudius was sent against the Volscians, the 
JEquans fell to Quintius as his province. 
The same severity which Appius had shown 
at lioinc, he practised at the head of the army 
abroad, and even with less reserve, as he was 
out of the reach of any control from the tri¬ 
bunes. He detested the commons to a degicc 
of rancour, even beyond whut he inherited from 
his father; and coiiKidcrcd himself as vanquished 
by them; for that when he had been sot up as 
the only person, wlio in the character of con¬ 
sul, was qualhied to oppose the tribunitian 
power, that law liad been carried which the 
former consuls had been aide to prevent, though 
they made not such strenuous exertions as him 
.self against it, nor did the patricians expect so 
much from them. His anger and indignation 
hereby excited, he sought to wreak on the army 
every kind of rigour which the command had 
put m his power: hut no degree of violence 
was able to subdue the temper of the troojis, 
.such an unconquerable spirit of oj)posilion had 
they imbibed. In every part of their business 
they showed indob'uce and earolessness, negli¬ 
gence and stubbornness ; neither shame nor 
fcai had any effect on them. If lie wished that 
the army sliuuld jiroeeed with more expedition, 
they marched the slower; if he came to en¬ 
courage liieiu to iiasUui their work, every one 
relaxed the diligence which he had us(“d before ; 
when he was jiresenl, they cast down their 
eyes; as he passed by, they muttered curses 
against iiim ; so tliut while he seemed invulner¬ 
able to jiopular dislike, his inmd was oeeasion- 
aliy affected willi disagreealde ('motions. Aftiir 
trying every kind of harsh (leatment without 
I'ffeei, li(‘ renounced all inli'reonrse with the 
soldiers, declaiiiig that th(! army was eorrupl(gl 
!iy the centurions, wlioin, in a gibing manner, 
h(! somotiines called plebeian tribunes, and 
Wilenies. 

lifX. Not one. of these circumstanecs was 
unknown to the Volscians, wlio, fiir that rea¬ 
son, pressed forward their ojicrations tlio more 
vigorously, in hopes, that tlie Roman army 
would be animated witli tin; same spirit of op¬ 
position against A])j)ms, whicli they had for¬ 
merly displayed against Faliius, when consul; 
and, in fad, in Appius’s case, it showed itself 
With a much greater degree of inveteracy than 
in that of Fahius; for they were not only un¬ 
willing to conquer, like Fabius’s troops, but 
even chose to be conquered. When led out 
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to the field, they fled shamefully to their camp, 
or made a halt, until they saw the Volscians 
advancing to the rampart, and committing great 
slaughter on the rear of the army. The neces¬ 
sity of repelling the victorious enemy from the 
rainj»art, then prevailed on them to fight, which, 
however they did in such a manner, os made 
..Vvtdcnt that they acted only because Roman 
soldiers would not suffer their camp to lie ta¬ 
ken ; in other respects, they rejoiced at their 
own lo.sscs and ilisgraec. All tins had so 
little I'llect lowanls sofleiiing tlie stuhl'orii 
fierceness of Ajjnus, that he resolved to exhihit 
farther cxamiiies of seventy ; Imt when he had 
.suininoucd an assem])ly for the ]aii|)ose, tiie 
heuteiianl-generals ami tnliunes gathered hasli- 
ily aliout him, and cautioned liuii “ not to hazard 
^a trial of the extent of an authority, wliose 
whole ctllraoy depended on the will of those 
who W’cre to ohe> it; infornied him. tliat the 
soliliers in general declared that tliey would not 
attend the assembly ; and that, in eNery quarter, 
they were heard loudly deinamling that tlie 
camp should he removed out of the Volscian 
lejritori(;.s. 'J’liey reminded liini that the con¬ 
quering army had approached almost to the 
* f.att's and to the rampart, and that if ho per- 
sistedj there was not only reason to apjirchend, 
hut every certain iiuhealion of a most gnovons 
calamity ensuing.” At length, yielding to 
pursuasion, us nothing but a delay of punish¬ 
ment could he the consequence, he jirerogued 
the assemhly ; gave orders that the. troops 
.slioiild he in readiness to march next day; and, 
at the first dawn, gave, by sound of trumpet, 
the signal for setting out. When the army had 
scarcely got clear of the eamj>, and wlnh* they 
were just forming in order of march, the Vol- 
seiuns, as if they liad been summoned by the 
same signal, made an attack on their rear; and, 
the alarm sjireading from thence to the van, 
caused such consternation, as threw both the 
battalions and ranks into confusion, so that 
neither could orders he heard nor a line formed. 
No one now thought of any thing hut flight; 
and with such precipitation did they make 
their way tlirough the ranks, that the enemy! 
ceased to pbrsue sooner than the Romans to 
fly. In vain did the consul follow his men, 
calling on them to halt. But when he had at 
length collected them together, he encamped 
in a peaceful part of the country; and 
there, having summoned an assembly, after 
uttering severe and just reproaches against 


the army, as betrayers of military discipline, 
and deserters from their posts, asking each 
where were their standards'! where were their 
arms 1 he heat with rods, and beheaded, the 
soldiers who had thrown away their swords, the 
standard-bearers who had lost their onsigns, 
and also such of the renlurions, and of the pri¬ 
vates, as had quilled their rank.s. Of the rest 
of the multitude every tenth man was drawn by 
lot and puinslied. 

LX. In a veiy- diffi'rent manner were mat¬ 
ters eondurled in tin; country of the .^quans. 
'I’liere .seemed a mutual contest carried on be¬ 
tween the consul and his troops, who should 
exceed the other in civility and good offices. 
Quintius was natutally of a milder disposition, 
and besides, the ill consequences attending the 
harshness of liis colleague made him fee) the 
greati'r sati.sfaetion in indulging his own tem¬ 
per. The iEquans, not daring to meet in the 
field, a gi'neral and army so cordially united, 
huilered llimn to carry their depredations 
through every part of tlie country ; and in no 
former war was a greater abundance of booty 
hrouglit off from thence, all which was distri¬ 
buted among the soldiers. Their bebaxiour 
was also rewarded with praises, m which the 
minds of soldiers find as much delight as in gain. 
'J'hn troops returned home in better temper 
towards their general, and, on the general’s 
account toward the patricians also; declaring, 
that the senate had given to them a parent, to 
the other army a master. I’his year, during 
which they ex]*erienced a variety of fortune in 
their military operations, and furious dissensions 
both at home and abroad, was particularly 
distinguished by the assemblies of the people 
voting by tribes: a matter which derived its 
seeming importance rather from the honour of 
the victory obtained by one party over the 
other, than from any real advantage accruing 
from it. For the share of power, which was 
cither gained by the commons, or taken from 
the patricians, was trifling, in proportion to the 
great degree of dignity of which the assemblies 
themselves were deprived by the exclusion of 
the patricians. 

LXI, The following year, [Y. R. 284. 
B. C. 468.] the consulate of Lucius Valerius 
and Tiberius jEmilius was disturbed by more 
violent commotions, both in consequence of the 
struggles between the different orders of the 
state concerning the agrarian law, and also of 
the trial of Appius’ Olaudius; who, having 
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taken a most active part, in opposition to the 
IhW, and supported the cause of those %vlio were 
in pots&essioii of the public lands, as if lie were 
a third consul, and thoujjlit it his dutj, had a 
criminal prosecution instituted against liini hy 
Marcus Duihu.s and Caius Sicimiis. Never 
hitherto had a person, so odious to the eoui- 
rpons, been brought to trial before the people, 
overwhelmed a.s he was with their hatied, on 
his father’s aeeount. besides the load wlueh his 
own conduct had drawn on him; and hardly 
ever did the patricians exert such slremioiiv ef¬ 
forts in favour of any other, seenu; this eliam- 
pion of the senate, the assertor of its dmiiily. 
their bulwark against all tlie outrageous al- 
tempts, both of triluines and eommons, exposed 
to the rage of the pojmlaee, only for having in 
the contest exceeded, in some degree, as they 
conceived, the bounds of moderation. A]>})ius 
Claudius liiniself was tlie only one among the 
patricians, who looked with scorn on the tri¬ 
bunes and commons, even afleeting a disregard 
as to his own trial. Neither the threats of the 
commons, nor the entreaties of the senate, eouhl 
ever prevail on him either to change liis garb," 
or use a suppliant address, or even to .soften 
and relax, in any degree, the usual harshness of 
his language, when he was to ple.id his cause 
before the people, lie still pri'.served the .same 
expression of countenance, the .same stubhoin 
fierceness in his looks, and tlie same vehemence 
in his discourse; so that a great many of the 
commons felt no less dread of Apjuu.s, wlnh' 
he stood a culjint at their bar, than they had 
done when he was consul, lie ph'aded in Ins 
defence, and that with all the hauglitine.ss which 
he could have shown had he been the accuser, 
just as he used to behave on every other oc- 
sion; and, by his intrepidity, so astonished the 
tribunes and commons, that, of their own 
choice they adjourned the tiial to another day, 
and afterwards suffered the fiusiness to cool. 
The day of adjournment was not very distant, 
yet, before it arrived, he was seized with a 
disorder and died. The tribunes endeavoured 
to prevent his being honoured with a funeral 
panegyric, but the commons would not allow 
that the last day of so great a man should he 
defrauded of the usual glories. They listened 
to the encomiums pronounced on him after his 
death with as favourable an attention as they 


* It Wds UAual for persons under accusation tn put on 
a moutDing dress, and to let their hair and beard grow. 


had shown to the charges brought against him, 
w'hen alive, and, in vast niimliors, attended his 
funeral. 

IjXII. During this year, the consul Vkle- 
rin.s marched with an army against flic .flquans; 
and, liiidiiig it impraeticahle to entice them to 
an engagement, made an assault on their camp. 
A violent storm of tlmnder nncDiail obliged 
him to desist, and peojileV Mirprise was in¬ 
creased, when, as soon a.s the higniil for retreat 
had been given, ihe we.dher hef.niie perfectly 
ealiii and eleai ; so that lhe\’ wi're di'lened by 
a religious MTiiple from tig.ini alfai-lving a ramp 
wlueh li.id been defi'iided ]>v an evidmit tiitei- 
posilinn of some diMMit}, and vented ;dl their 
rage in devastations on tlie enemy’s l.nids. 'I’lie 
otiii'r consul, .Bmilnis, emidiicted the war in 
the cmintiy of tlu' Saluiu'^-, and there also, 
the enemy keeping within their walls, the lands 
wen* laid waste; at length, by the hmmng not 
only of tlie eonntrv-liouses. hut of the village.s, 
whicli in that populous country were very nu¬ 
merous, the tSaluues were provoked to give 
battle to the troo]>s miijiloved in the depreda-, 
tions; and, being oldiged to ndreat without 
liaviiig gamed any advaniagty removed tlieir 
camp next day to a plan' of greater safety. 
Tins appeared to the (‘oiisul a sntlieK'iit reason 
to riinsidcr thi' enemy as vanquished, ami to 
cease any fartlier operations ; he accordingly 
withdrew his im'n w'lthoiil having made any 
jirogrcss 111 till' war. 

liXIII. While these wars still raged abroad, 
and party divisions at home, Titus Nuinieins 
Priseus and Aldus Virginius were elected eon- 
suls, [Y. R. ‘^85. li. C, ■1(17.] There was 
reason to believe that the eommons would not 
endure any farther delay with respect to the 
agrarian law, and every degree of violence was 
ready to be eomimttcd when it was discovered, 
hy the smoke from the burning of the conntry- 
houscs, and by the inhabitants flying to the city, 
that the Volscians were at hand ; this incident 
rejiressed the sedition, when just ripe, and on 
the point of breaking forth. 'J’lie consuls wore 
instantly ordered by the senate to lead out the 
youth from the city against the enemy; and 
this made the rest of the eommons less turbu¬ 
lent. On the other side, the assailants, with¬ 
out performing any thing farther than alarming, 
the Romans by tlie destruction of some few 
buildings, retired with great preeipitalion. 
IVumicius marched to Antium against the Vol- 
sciaiis; Virginius against the ..Tlquans. Here, 
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the army falling into an ambuscade, and being 
in the utmost danger of a totsil overthrow, was 
rescued by the bravery of tlu! sol(!u;r> from the 
imannent jieril to which the carelessness of the 
consul had exposed them. 'Die operations 
against the Volscians were liotler comlueteil; 
in the first engagement, the enemy was loiiLeti 
€Ai.l! dlmipelled to fly nito Antium, which, con¬ 
sidering lliose times, was a citv of 'ire.it stiength, 
the eonsiil therelore not clioo^in^ to venture to 
attack It, look liom the Aiili.iiis ,inoi!icr town 
called (k'lio, wliicli was not near so slroieg. 
"U'liiht tile -'Eip!an-> dinl \<»hii.iii> g:ne eiii- 
jiloMiienl to till' Koinaii ariiiies. ilu' Sabine-' 
^earned (lejired.ilioii to liie 'er\ g.itcs of the 
city; however tiie\ theiiwehes, m a few davs 
'ifler, sntlereil, lie- two Iveinaii armies, 

JgKMter losses than .in> winch they Imd occa- 
^sioned; holli ilie eon-nls, provoked :il tlieir 
proceedings, having maiched into their terri¬ 
tories. 

Jj.XIV. Towards the elose of the yeai, 
tliere was some intervai of peaee, Imt distiirhed, 
as was always tlie rase, hv struggles lictween 
the patricians and ph-beiatis. 'J'lu- lallei were 
so incensed, that tlie\ refused to attend the us- 
’soinhly held for tlie eioetion of consuls, so that 
by the votes of the patin'i.ins and their ilepen- 
dents, 'fitiis Qiiinliiis and t^intms Servilnis 
were appointed to the coiisul-lup. [V. U. 2S(i. 
B. C. 4G().] 'riu'se i-\perienced a year similar 
to the [ireceding; the begniiiing of it filled 
with civil broils, which were afleiwards le- 
pressed hy the hreuknig out of foreign wars, 
^he Sabines, mareliing m-ross the plains of 
Crustumimiin with great lapniity, earned file 
‘ ami swor<l through all tlie country on (he banks 
of the Anio; and though, when they had ad¬ 
vanced almost to tlie ('oliine gale, and the wails 
of the city, tliey met with a rejnilse, yet, they 
earned otl'a vast booty both of men and eattle. 
The eonsul Servilius marclied in pursuit, with 
design to bring them to an engagement: but not 
being able to overtake their mam body in the 
champaign country, he spread devastation to 
such an extent, as to leave notiung unmolested, 
and returned with u quantity of sjioil, eveeding, 
by many di’grees what the tmemy had car¬ 
ried off. In the campaign against the Vol- 
scians also, the arms of the state were remark¬ 
ably suc^ssful, through the conduct both of 
the general and of the soldiers; first, they 
fought a pitched battle, on equal ground, with 
great loss of Idood on both sides. The Ro¬ 


mans, however, whose small number made them 
feel the loss more sensibly, would have quitted 
the field, liad not the consul, by a happy feint, 
re-animaled the troops, calling out, that the 
enemy were flying on the otlier wing; they 
then returned to the charge, and the opinion 
liiat victory was on their si<le, was the mean's 
of their ttlit.iiiiing it ni leality. But '^I'ltus 
tearing le-'t, it h<- |iie''-'e(l (lie fugitives too far, 
lie luiglil have the battle to fight over again, 
g.ive the Mgtia! for retreat. Alter thi^ an in- 
tenal o1 some lew da\-. pa-st-d, during which 
i'olh p.iltles reposed. a-< if they had tacitly 
agieed to a suejielision of aiiiis; nml, in tlie 
mean lime, vast niulutudcs from e\erv htate 
of tlie. X’olsoian-^ ami J'b|tiiinN flocked to ihoir 
camp not doubting but (hat the Romans, when 
inlurmed of tlieir nuiiiher. would make their 
retieat by night. Aliout the third watch, 
therefore, they came to .'ilfack the camp. 
Qiuntiiis after a]ipeaMng tlie tumult which the 
siuldeu alarm liad excited, and ordering the 
isoidiei's to st.iv quiet in their tents, led out a 
eoiioit of Ileruiei.uts to form an advanced guard, 
mounted tlie trumpeters, with others of their 
band on lioj.sos. and ordered them to sound 
(heir instruments before the ruiiipart, so as to 
keeii the enemy in sus])rnse until-daylight. 
During the remainder of the night, every thing 
was quiet in the eamj>, so that the Romans 
weie not even prevented from sleeping. 1’lie 
Volscians, on the other hand, expecting 
every instant an attack, were kiqit in a state ot 
earnest attention by the apjieaninee of the 
armed infantrv, whom they believed to be Ro¬ 
mans, and whom they also conceived to be more 
numerous than they really were, from the bustle 
and neighing of the horses, and which, being 
under the management of riders with whom 
they were ueiiuaintod, and liaving tlieir ears 
eoutiiiuuilv leazed with the sound of the in- 
struinents, made in their trampling a considera- 
[)le noise. 

L.W. When day ajipearcd, the Romans, 
marching into the field in full vigour, after be¬ 
ing thoroughly refresliesl with sleep, at the first 
onset overpowered the Volscians, fatigued witli 
standing and want of rest. However, the 
enemy might be said to retire, rather than to 
be routed; for some hills, which lay behind 
them, afforded a safe retreat to all the troops 
that w^ere stationed to the rear of the firi^t fine, 
whose ranks were still unbroken. On coming 
to this place where the height of the ground 
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was against him, the consul ordered his men to 
halt: but it was with great difficulty that they 
could be restrained; they called out, and insist¬ 
ed on being allowed to pursue the advantage 
which they had gained: while the horsemen, 
collected round the general, were still more 
ungovernable, loudly declaring that they would 
advance before the front line. While Titus 
hesitated, between the confidence which he 
knew he might place in the valour of his men, 
and the difficulty of the ground, all cried out, 
with one voice, that they would proceed; and 
they instantly put their words in execution; 
sticking their spears in the ground, that they 
might be lighter to climb the steeps, they ran 
forward in full speed. The Volscians having 
at the first onset discharged their missive wi'a- 
pons, began to pour down on them, as they 
approached. The incessant blows from the 
stones of the higher ground, and which lay 
among their feet, so galled and disordered the 
Romans, that their left wing was by this means 
almost overborne; when the consul, just as 


they were beginning to give way, reproaching 
them with their rashness, and at the same lime 
with want of spirit, made their fears give place 
to shame. At first, they stood their ground 
with determined firmness; then, as they reco¬ 
vered strength to renew the attack, in spite of 
the disadvantage of situation, they ventured to 
advance, and raising tlie shout anew, moved 
forward in a body. Rushing on again in full 
career, they forced their way, and when they 
had reached almost to the summit of the hill, 
the enemy turned their hack, and the pursuers 
and pursued, exerting their utmost speed, both 
rushed into the camp together, almost in one 
body. In this consternation of the Volscians, 
their camp was taken. Such of them as could 
make their escajie, look the road to Antiuin. 
thither also the Roman army marched; and after 
a siege of a few days, the town surrendered, not 
because the force of the besiegers was strongei 
now than in the former attack, but because the 
spirits of the besieged were broken by the late 
unsuccessful battle, and the loss of their cainj). 
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Dietensions about the agrarian laws. The Capital aeized hy exiles aod slaves. Q-uintius Gmcinnatus called from the 
cultivation of bis farm, to conduct a war against the iCquans, vanquishes them, and makes them pass under the 
yoke. The number of the tribunes of the people augmented to ten Ten magistrates, called decemvirs, invested 
with (he authority of tho consuls, and of all other magistrates, are appointed for the purpose of digesting and pub- 
lishing a body of laws. These, having promulgated a code of laws, contained in ten tables, obtain a continuation 
’of thoir authority Ibi another year during which, they add two inoro to tho former ten tables. They refuse to resign 
their office, and retain it a third year. At first, they act equitably and justly, afterwaids, arbitrarily and tyranni* 
caKy. At length the commons, pruvokcKl by a base attempt of one of them, Appius Claudius, to violate the chastity 
of a daughter of Virginius, seize upon the Aventme mount, and compel them to resign. Appius and Oppius, two of 
the most obnoxious, aio thrown into prison, where they put an end to their own lives; tiie rest are banished. War 
with the Sabiues, Volscians, and Alquans. Unjust deterininatioii of the Roman people, who being chosen arbitra¬ 
tors in an affair between the people of Ardca and Ancia, concerning some disputed lands, adjudge them to them* 
oblves. 


I. Soon after tho taking of Aiitium, Titus 
.(Emilius and Quintus Fabius wore olcotcd 
consuls. [Y. R. 287, B. C, 465.] This 
(Juintus was tho single one of the Fahii who 
rcmaiiioJ altvc whoa tho family wore out olf 
at tho Cromeni. .^I'jniihus had before, in his 
former consulate, recommended the distribu¬ 
tion of lands among the commons: now, there- 
■fore, on his lieiiig a second lime iiive.sted with 
that ofiicc, those, who expected the lands, con¬ 
ceived sanguine liopes of the law being jiassod. 
The tribunes, supposing that an alfiiir for 
which such struggles had often been made, in ! 
opposition to both tlie consuls, might probably ; 
be accomplished now, when one of those nia- ’ 
gistrates was an advocate for it, set. the busi- j 
ness on foot; and the consul continued in tho 
same sentiments. The possessors of the lands, 
and most of the patricians, complaining loudly 
tliat a person 4it the head of the state aimed to 
distinguish himself by intrigues more becom¬ 
ing a tribune courting popularity, by making 
donations out of other people’s property, re¬ 
moved the odium of the whole transaction 
from the tribunes to the consul. A desperate 
contest would have ensued had not Fabius 


struck out an expedient to prevent it, hy a 
plan disagreeable to neither party; which was, 
that, as a considerable tract of land had been 
taken from the Volscians in the preceding 
year, under the conduct and auspices of Titus 
Quintius, a colony should be led olf to Antium, 
a town at no great distance, convenient in 
every re.spect, and a sea-port; by these means, 
the commons might conic m for lands, with¬ 
out any complainUs from the present possessors 
at home, and harmony might he preserved in 
the state. This proposition was approved of, 
and he had commissioners, called triumvirs, 
appointed to distribute the same; these were 
Titus Quintius, A. Virginius, and Publius 
Furius; and such as chose to accept of those 
lands, were ordered to give in their names. 
The gratification of their wishes, as is gene¬ 
rally the case, instantly begat disgust; and so 
few subscribed to the proposal, that, to fill up 
the colony, they were obliged to take in a 
number of the Volscians. The rest of tlie 
populace chose rather to prosecute claims of 
land at Rome, than to receive immediate pos¬ 
session of its elsewhere. The ^quans sued 
to Quintus Fabius for peace, for he had gone 
103 
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against them with an army; yet they them¬ 
selves broke it, by a sudden incursion into the 
Latino territories. 

II. In the year following, [Y. R. 2S8. U. C. 
464.] Quintius Servilius, who was eousul wnii 
Spurius Postumius, being sent against the 
-Equans, fixed his camp in the Liiline terri¬ 
tory, a j>oht which ho intended to let.uii. Hi'ie 
tlie troops were compelled l»y siekness, (o lemaiii 
inactive whilhin their lines; by winch means the 
war was protracted to the tliiu! \ear, mi wIikIi 
Quintiiis Fabuis and 'J’ltus Qiiiiituis \\« rc con¬ 
suls. As Fiilnus, in eonseijuenci' of lijs forinei 
successes tlunc, had gruiiti'il peace to t!ie 
-Equans, that jnovmce was now paiUcularly 
assigned to inm. lb* set out witii conlidimt 
expectation^, that the sjih'ndoui ol lus name 
would bi' sudienmt to indnee the .Eqiiaiis l<i 
put an end to lios>(ilities, ami sent anih.iss.ulois, 
to the general meeting of that nalion, willi or¬ 
ders to tell them, tii.ii Qinntius Fainus, eoiisiil, 
gave them notice, lliat a-> lie had hrouglil )>eace 
to Koine from the .Eijnans, so now he hrouglil 
war to the .Equans from Rome; having armed 
for w.ir the saim* liand vvlucli he had lorim-ily 
given tlnmi as a ])le<lge ol peac(\ \\' hicli 
of tlie jiarlies had, liy perjinv and jierlidv, givi'ii 
occasion to this rnplim was known to tiic 
gods, who would soon jmive avengers of tin- 
crime: yet, notwilh-tunding this. In* vvas still 
more desirous that the .Equans shoulil, <'l tlieir 
own ae<‘ord, ri'pent of their niiscondiK t. ili.tn 
sullci the evils ot war. II lliey nqe'iited, tliev 
should find safi'ly in that eiemeiiey wlncli linn 
had alieadv experienced : if they (Iiosi' to pei- 
sist 111 a eondm-t which involved them in llie 
guilt of pnijiiry, they must exjiect, in the jiro- 
gress of the vvai, to find the ri’sentinent ol the 
gods even greatei than that of tlieir enemies.’' 
So fai vyi're these declarations from piodiicnig 
the desired efli’et on tliem. that tin* atnli.issmlois 
narrowly escaped ill-treatiiieiit, and an army 
was sent to Algidum against the Romans. 
[Y. li. ‘^89. IL (’. dfld.] When the news of 
thiNc. traiisaelions vvas brought to Uonii', the 
indignitv of the affiir, rather than the danger, 
called out the other (•(msul from the <-ilv, and 
the two eoiistilar armies advanced to the enmny 
in order of battle ptejiared fur an immediati' 
engagement. But this hajipening laliiei I.Mc 
in the day, a person called out from one of the 
enemy’s posts, “ Romans, this is making an 
ostentatious jairade, not waging war: ye draw 
up your forces ftir hatllc when night is at hand. 


We require a greater length of day-light to de¬ 
ride tile contest which is to come on : return 
into the field to-morrow at sun-nse; ye shall 
have an opportunity of lighting, douhl it not.” 
'I’hc soldiers were led buck into eaiii]) until the 
next day, highly irritated by tliose exjirossions, 
and thinking tlie approaching night would ap¬ 
pear too long, winch was to occasion a delay to 
the coml>at: the mterveiiiiig hours, however, 
they employed in refresliing themselves witli 
fot)d and sha’p. Niwt morning, as soon as it 
was light, the Roman armv were the tlrsf, by a 
considerable time, to lake then ]»os| m the lield. 
At length, (he .Equaiis also catiK' (orvv.ird. 
The hatth' vv.is foiiglit with gn-at lury on Imtl. 
sKle-s, lor (he Romans were stmnil.ited both by 
anger ami halnal, wlule (he .Equans, eonseious 
that the daiigeis to vvliieh lliey were e\|)ose 
vviTc tlie eonse(|uenee of then own erime.s, and 
de>])airing ol ever I'l'ing treated with eoiifiijeiiee 
in tiilnre, lelt a necessity of making the most 
desperate exeitions. llovv(‘\(‘r. they w»Te not 
able to with-sf.ind (lie Roman troops'. They 
weie dnvi'ii troin the lield, and retreated 
then oun teriilorie.; wheie the otilragt'ous 
miillilnde, not .it all the mon' di-.posed to peace 
fioni tlieir i.nime, censured IIm'ii leaders for 
hawng ha/aided snei'css in a piteln'd battle ; a 
maiiiiei ol tighliiig 111 which the Romans jios- 
W'scd siijieiior skill. The .'Eqnaiis, they said 
were helU'i titled loi pied.iloiy expeditions; 
and llieie vv.i.-. guMier leason to Inqie tor suc¬ 
cess, lioin a iinmlK'i of det.iched jiarties acting 
.sepaialelv, than fiom one army of unwieldv 
hulk. 

III. la’aviiig tliereloie a guard in the camp, 
they niaiehed out and hdl ni»oii the Roman 
tioiitoTs wah such fury as to carry terror even 
to tlie city. Such an event (MusimI tlie greater 
uiie.isiiiess, because it was entirely unexpected ; 
for notlnng could la* less apprelumded, lluiii 
lliat a vanquislu'd I'lieiuy, almost he.sieged iii 
their eamf) should enlertam a tlioiiglit of com- 
I milling depredations. 'J'iie country people, 

■ 111 a paiiie, pouring into the gates, and, in the 
: exe<-s,s of their iiight, I'xaggeraling every ihirig, 
jeiK'd mil, that they were not small ravaging 
parlies, nor emjiloyed in jilundeiing; hut that 
the legions, and llu* entire, army of tile enemy 
weie apjiroaehing, inarehing r.ijndly towards the 
city, and prepari'd for an assault, the first 
w'ho heard these rumours, spread them about 
among others, unautlioulicatod as they were, 
and tlicrefore the more liable to exaggeration ; 
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which ciJURcd such a hurry and confused cla¬ 
mour, every one calling to amis, as in some 
measure resembled the consternation of a city 
talAni liy storm. J-uckily l^uintius tlie consul 
had returned from Algidum; tins proved a 
remedy for their fears; he calmed the tumult, 
ujihrauling tliem with heiiiK afraid of a vari- 
qmslicd people, and posted guards at the gales. 
He then convened the senati', and having, by 
their directions, issued a proclamation for a 
cessation of all civil liu.sincss,* marched out to 
protect tlic frontiers, leaving Quintus fServilius 
to command in liie city ; but he found no 
enemy in the country. 'J'he other consul cn- 
.countcicd the yEquans with cxlraordinarv suc¬ 
cess; for he attacked them on th<‘ road while 
luavy laden willi lioolv, which so embarrassed 
tjieir motions, as to render them unfit foi action, 
and took severe revenge for tlu' devastations 
which tln'V had i-ommittcil. Ho siioceedi'd so 
cHcctuaily that b“W made their cscap<-. and the 
whole ol tlic lio<qy was rei'ovoed. On this 
the (Miisnl Qinnlnis returned to the city, and 
oil' file |irotiil)ition of business, when it 
had eoiitinned four days. 'J’he general sur¬ 
vey was liu'ii held, and the liistrninwas closed 
by Quiiilius ;•!■ llie immber of cilizens rateil in 
the survey, being »m*‘ hundred ami twenty-four 
thousand two liumlred and fmiitecn, besides 
the or))liuns of both sexes. IS’othing memor- 
ublc jiassed afti'rwards in the I'onntrv ot the 
..'Ecjiians: lliev took slieher mi their towns, 
abandoning tlieir sniroumlmg])osM'ssions to lire 
and devastation. ’Dio consul, after IniMiig 
rejieatedly carrieil hostilities and d(']ire(lations 
lliroiigli every part of the enemy's countrv. re¬ 
turned to I\‘omo with gu'al glory, and ulnui- 
danee of spoil. 

IV. IMie next eotisuls were Aldus I’ostii- 
mius Albus and S'punus Fnrms Fiisus, [V\ R. 

‘ Just it III 111 . i/uia us 1 1 f>a1vT In cases of preat amt 
iiniiiciiiale duiigei, nil inoeoeilinjjs at liiw weresii'pcticli-rf , 
the sho|w also wen; shut, and all civil hiiMiiess sloiipod un¬ 
til the uliiim was ovei. 

t The lusirnm was ii period of five years, at the cvpira- 
tion of which a j;eneriil review of the pcoiiie was held, 
and their numher, 6 luto, and circiinistanecs iiu|nired into. 
The Beniite also was reviewed by one ol the censors and if 
any one, by his hohuvionr, had leiidered himself nnworlliy 
of a place in dint body, or had sunk his fotliiiie below the 
reiinisite (nullification, his name was passed over by the 
censor, TtNugdmit the roll of senators - and thus he was 
held to bo excluded from the senate. When tlio busniesi. 
was done, the conuor, to whoso lot it fell, tondidii iustrwwi, 
closed the lustrum, by offering a solemn sacnfico in the 
Campus Martius. 

VoL I.—0 


290. 13. (\ 462,] The Furii, some writers 
have called Fusii: this I menlion, lest any 
should think there was a diHerencc in the 
persons, when it is only in the name. There 
was no doubt entertained, but that one of the 
consuls would inarch an army against the 
Ji(]uans; these, therefore, requc.sted assistance 
from the Volsciaiis ot Ecetra, who gladly com¬ 
plied with tlie request; and so inveterate was 
the hatred which those states Imre towards the 
Romans, that they eagerly vied with each other, 
in making the mo>l vigorous preparations for 
war. This coming to tlic knowledge of the 
Hernicians they gave notici' to the Romans, 
that the pcoph' of Fcctrn had revolted to the 
/Equans. 'J'he colony of the Antium was -also 
susp(‘cl(“d, because on that town being taken, a 
grt'at inullilude had fled tlumce for refuge to 
tlie iEquans; and while the war with that 
people last(‘(l, tliose proved the nK‘st valiant 
soldiers in their army. Aflerw.irds, when the 
..Etjuans were driven into their towns, this 
rabble witlidrawing privately, and returning to 
Antuiin, seduced the colonists then' from their 
allegiance to the Romans, which, even before 
that tiniu, was not much to lie robed on. Be¬ 
fore the busim-ss was yet ripe, on the first in- 
fonnalion being laid before the senate of their 
intention to revolt, directions weie given to the 
consuls to srml for the ln'ads of the colony, and 
tmjtiirt' into the truth of the matter. 'J'liese 
hiiMiig readily affemied. and being introduced 
to the senate by the consuls, answered the 
questions put to them in such a manner, that 
the suspicions against them ware .stiouger when 
they weie dismissed, than belore they came. 
War was then cousideiotl as inevitable. Spu- 
rnis Furms, to whose lot that jirovince had 
fallen, marching against the -'Eqiiaiis, found the 
euciny in the country of the Hcrniciaiis, em¬ 
ployed in collecting jilundei ; and l>eing igno¬ 
rant of their niimi>ers, hecausc they had never 
heen seen altogether, he rashiv hazarded an on- 
I giigemcnl. though his army was very uneiiual 
to the forces of the enemy. At the first onset, 
ho was driven from his ground, and obliged to 
retreat to hi.s tents; nor did the misfortune 
end there: in the course of the next night, and 
the following day, his camp was surrounded on 
all sides, and attacked so vigorously, that there 
was no possibility even of sending a im'ssenger 
from thence to Rome. The Hernicians brought 
an account both of tlie defeat, and (d the consul 
and the army being besieged, which .struck the 
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senate with such dismay, that by a decree, in 1 
that form which has been always deemed to be j 
appropriated to cases of extreme exigency, the j 
other consul Pohluiimis was charged, “ to take 
care, that tin* commonwealth should leeene no j 
detriment.” It was judged most expi'dieiit that 
tlic consul Inmself should remain at Rome, m j 
order to cnl^t all who were al'le to bear arms; 
and that Titus Quintius should be sent as jno- j 
consul to tlie relii'f of the <-am]), willi an army I 
composed of the allies; to eomplete the mmi- 
ber of which, the Latinos, Ileriiieians, and tlie 
colony at Antnim, were ordi-red to s\ij)j)ly 
Quintius with subitary sotilu'rs; this was llii' 
appellation then given to auxiliaries called out 
on a sudden eineiireney. 

V. For some time tliere was a great variety 
of movimients, and many attein]>ts in.ide, Imih 
on one side and on th<' oilier; for the em'iny, 
relying on their superiority in number, endea¬ 
voured to weaken the force of the Ivomaiis, by 
obliging them to divide it into many parts, in 
hopes that it would jirove insiillieient to witli- 
stand them on every difiercnt quarter. At tin' 
same time that the siege of the ram[) was car¬ 
ried on, a part of their forces was sent to ravagi- 
the lands of the Romans, and to attempt own 
Rome itself if a favourable occasion should of¬ 
fer. Lucius ValeruiR was left to guard the city, 
and the consul Postumms was sent to jtrotect 
the frontiers from the enemy’s incursions No 
degree of vigilance and activity was left unem¬ 
ployed in any particular: watches were sta¬ 
tioned in the town, out-posts before the gates, 
and guards along llu; walls; and, as was neces¬ 
sary in a time of sucli general confusion, a ces¬ 
sation of civil business was observed for seve¬ 
ral days. Meanwhile, at the camp, the roii.sul 
Furius, after having endured the scige for some 
time, without making any effort, burst forth 
from the Decuman gate,* on tlie enemy, when 
they least expected him; and though he might 
have pursued theirflying troops with advantage, 
yet, fearing lest an attack might be made on the 
camp from the opposite side, he halted. Ano¬ 
ther Furius, who was a lieutenant-general, and 
brother to the consul, hastily pushed forward 
too far; and so eagerly intent was ho on the 
pursuit, that he neither perceived his own party 
retreating, nor the enemy intercepting him be- 

* The Decuman gate wan in the rear of the encampment 
For the order and digposition of a Roman camp, see Adam's 
Roman Antiquities. 


hind : being thus shut out from assistance, and 
having often m vain essayed, by every kind of 
efl’ort, to open Ininself a jiassage, be ft'll, fighting 
with great bravery. The consul, on the other 
hand, lieaimg that his brother was siirrouiuldd, 
turiK’d hack on the enemy, and while forget¬ 
ting all caution, he rushed loo preeipitaU'lv into 
the thick of the fight, he received a wound, and 
was. not without diHh ulty, earned olf by his at¬ 
tendants. 'I'his both damped tlie eonr.ige of 
Ills own men, and rendered tin- enemy more 
d.irnig; and so highly were the latter el.iti’d by 
the di'ath of the lieutenanl-generul, and the 
eoiisul's being vvoiiiided, that no force could af- 
j leruards withstand them, so as to prevent their 
dtiving the Roniuns ha<k to llieir camp, and 
eonipelling them to sulmut again to a siege, 
with l)Oth strength and liopi's considerably di- 
minislied ; they were evni in danger ot utter 
(lestiiietioii. bad not 'I’llus yuinlius, with the 
troops su[)|ilie«l bv the Luliiies uiid IJerriicians, 
come to tlieir relief. He attacked the .Equans 
Oh tbeir r<‘ar, whilst tlieir attention was em¬ 
ployed on the Roman cani}i, and as they wi-oau 
iiisultinglv exhibiting to vk'w the head of the 
lieutenant-general ; and a sally being made 
from the camp at the same time, on a signal 
given liy him at some distance, a great mmilu'r 
of the enemy were surrouiuted and eiit off. 
01 the gE(|\ians who were employed in the 
Roniun territories, tlie number slam was less, 
but their deh-at and dispersion was more eoin- 
plete Being divided into s('|i.iralo jiartios, 
and busied in colleeling plmider, lln-y wrie aU 
tacked by Poslumnis in several places, where 
he had posted troofis in eonveiin'iil situations ; 
when, not knowing what course to take, and 
pursuing their Ihght in great disonler, they fell 
in with Quintius, who, after his victory, was 
returning home with the wounded consul. 
'J’hen did the consular ainiy, exerting them¬ 
selves with extraordinary alacrity, lake full 
vengeance for the consurs wound, and for the 
loss of the lieutenanl-general and the cohorts. 
Many heavy losses were sustained on both sides 
in the course of that campaign: hut it is diffi¬ 
cult at this distance of time, to assign, with 
any degree of certainly, the precise number of 
those who were engaged, and of those who fell. 
Yet Valerius Anlius undertakes to estimate 
them, affirming that, of the Roman'^'Rierc fell 
in the country of the Hernicians five thousand 
three hundred ; that, of the plundering parties 
of the .lEquans, who spread themselves ewer 
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the Roman territories, two thousand four hun¬ 
dred were slam by the consul Aulus Postu- 
mius; that the other body of tliem, whr>, while 
the^' were carrying olV the spoil, fell in with 
Q’Uintius, cf-caped not without a nnich greater 
loss, there being slain of these, four thou¬ 
sand, (and [irelending exactness, he adds,) 
two ^luiidrcd and thirty. After this, the 
troops returned to Rome, and the cider foi 
cessation of iivil husiiioss was discharged. 
The sky apjieared as on lire in many places, 
and other portents eitluT occurred to jieofde’s 
sight, or weie formed hy terror in llicii 
iniaginatioii-s. To a\ert tin* evil» hi<h lliese 
J'orehoded, a iiroelanialion was ihMied for a 
solemn festival, to lie observed for three days, 
during which all the temples were filled witli 
crowds, hotli of men and women, supplicating 
the favour of the gods. The cohorl.s of the 
Lutines and Ilernieiaiis wore then dismissed by 
the senati" to their respective homes, with 
thanks for their spirited heiiaviour. Duung 
the campaign, a thousand men, who came from 
Ajitium after the battle, l)Ut too late to he of 
any service, were sent oil m a manner little loss 
than Ignominious. 

VI.^ 'Phe 4‘lcctions were then held, and TjU- 
cius .iiihntius and I’ublius Sorvilius heiiig cho¬ 
sen consuls, cnlered t)ii their ollicc, on the 
calends ol August, which was at that lime con¬ 
sidered as llie heginning of the yi-ar with re¬ 
spect to lliem. [V. R. «iJl. R. (,\ dfil.] ^i'iiis 
Was a season of great distress; for, duiing this 
year, a peslilential disorder spread itself, not only 
through the eily, hiit ovei the eountry, afiVeting 
both men and rutth' with e(|nal malignity ; the 
violence of the disordi'r was iiicieasoil hy ad¬ 
mitting into the eily the cattle, and also he 
inhabitants of the eoiintrv, who fled thither for 
f-heltcr from tlie eiK'iny’s ravages. Such a col¬ 
lection of annuals of every kind nearly siiffo- 
caled tlie citizen.s by the intolerable .steneli; 
wliile the country jieojilo crowded together in 
narrow ajiurtmenfs, suffered no less fioin tin* 
heal, the want of rest, and their attemhuice on 
each other ; })esides which, mere contact serv¬ 
ed to projiagate the infection. While tliev could 
scarcely support the weight of the calamities 
under which they laboured, amhassatlors from 
the Heriiieian.s suddenly arrived with iiitelli- 
gonce^li’nt the -Equan.s and Volscians in eon- 
iunclion had encamped in their territory, and 
from thence were ravaging the country with 
very numerous forces. Besides the proof, 


which the thinness of the senate afforded to 
the observation of the allies, of the low state to 
which the commonwealth was reduced by the 
pestilence, the answer which they received, de¬ 
monstrated a great dejection of spirits: that 
“ the liernieians themselves, with the as.sist- 
ance of the Ratines, must provide fur their own 
safety. That the city of Rome, through the 
sudden anger of the gods, was depojiulated by 
sickness. If they (the Romans) should find 
any respite from that calamity, they would, as 
they had done the year before, and on all occa¬ 
sions, give assistance to tlieir allies.” Thus 
the ambassadors di'parted, c.iiryiug home the 
most soirovvlul inb lligence; as tliey now found 
theinselve.s obliged, with their own .single 
strength, to support a w^ar, to which tliey had 
hardly hecn equal, even when assisted by the 
jiovver of Romo. 'I’lie enemy ri'inaincd not 
long in the country of tlie Hernii-ians, but pro- 
<-ee(led thonce, w'lth hostile intentions, into the 
Ivoman torntory; which, without the injuries 
of war, was now become a desert. Without 
meeting tliere one human being even unarmed, 
and finding every place througli which they 
passed ilcsiitute, not only of troops, but of the 
culture of the husbandman, they yet came as 
far as the third stone on the Gabian road. By 
this tunc ..^llnitius the Roman consul was dead, 
and his colleague Servilius so ill, that there was 
very little hojie of hi.s recovery; most of the 
leading men were seized by the distemper, as 
were the greater jiart of the patricians, and al¬ 
most every one ol rnililary age; so that they 
wanted slreiiglh, not only to form the expedi¬ 
tions which were, requisite in a conjuncture so 
alarming, hut oven to mount the guards, where 
no exertion was necessary. The duty of the 
watches w'as performed by such of the senators 
in person, as hy their age and strcngtli were 
qualified for it; tlie care of posting and visiting 
these, was intrusted to the jileheian aidilos; on 
them devolved the whole adnunistrafion of af¬ 
fairs, and the dignify of the consular authority. 

VIT. 'J’hc commonwealth in this forlorn 
state, without a head, without strength, was 
saved from destruction hy its guardian deities, 
who inspired the VoUcians and ^Flquaiis wdth 
the spirit of banditti, rather than of warriors; 
for so far w'ere they from conreivingany hope, 
either of mastering, or even of ajiproaohing 
the walls of Rome, and such an alfoct had tlie 
distant view of the houses and adjacent hills, 
to divert their thoughts from the attempt, that 
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murmurs spread through all the coinj), each 
asking the otlicr, “ why they should throw 
away their liiue without einployineiit, and 
without booty, in a waste and doscil eoun- 
Iry, among the putrid carcasses of iiicii and 
cattle; when they might rcjmir to placi's 
that had felt no distress; to the lcrril<>rv of 
Tusculuin, where every kind of opuhnice 
abounded r’and accordingly, they ha^t 1 iY |nit 
themselves in motion, and, crossing llu* country, 
passed on through the territory of Lavici. to 
the Tusculan hills ; and to that quiirtcr w%is tfie 
whole storm and violence of the w-ar directed. 
Meanwhile, the Hernicians am! liatincs, 
prompted not only by eomp:l^sloll, but also by 
the shame wliieli they must incur, if they neith¬ 
er gave oppn.sifion to the common em-iny, 
inarching to attack the city of Koine, nor even 
when their allic.s were besieged, allord(‘<I them 
any assistance, united their forces, and proeeeil- 
cd to Koine. Not finding the enemy there, and 
pursuing their traeks by sueh intelligence as 
they conld procure, they met tbein coming 
down from the lieigiits of Tuseulum to the Al¬ 
ban vale. There an engagmneiit ensued, in 
which they were by no means a match foi the 
combined forces, and the fidelity ot the allies 
proved, for the present, unfortunate to them, 
The mortality occasioned by the distemjier at 
Rome was not less than what the sword caused 
among tlie allies. The consul Servilius, with 
many other illustrious per.sons, died; namely, 
Marcus Valeriou.s and Titus 7'irghiius Kulihis 
augurs; Servius 8ulpicius, principal curio; 
while, among jiorsons of inferior note, the viru¬ 
lence of the disordtir spread Us ravages on every 
side. The senate, unable to discover a pros¬ 
pect of relief in any human means, directed the 
people to have recourse to vows and to tlic dei¬ 
ties ; they were ordered to go, witli their wives 
and children, to offer supplications, and implore 
the favour of the gods ; and all being lhu.s call¬ 
ed out by public authority, to perform what each 
man was strongly urged to by hi.s own jirivate 
calamities, they quickly filled the places of 
worship. In every temple, the prostrate ma¬ 
trons, sweeping the ground with their hair, 
implored a remission of the displeasure of 
heaven, and deliverance from the pestilence. 

VIII. From that time, whether it was owing 
to the gods having become propitious, or to the 
more unhealthy season of the year being now 
past the people began to find their health 
gradually restored. And now their attention 


being turned to public Imsiness, several inter¬ 
regna having expireil, Publius Valerius Pub- 
heola, on the lliird day after he had entered on 
the ofllce of interrex, caused Lucius Lucretius 
Trici])ilinus and 'J'ltus Vetuiius, or VetusiUs, 
(iremiiuis, to be elected consuls. [Y. K. 293. 
13. C. 460.] Tlic'si' assumed their ofliee on the 
third of the ides of August, at wlm h time*the 
state had recovered its stu'ni;th so far as to be 
abb' not only to repel an attack, lull t>i act olfen- 
sively on occasion. Whereloie, on tin' llerni- 
eians sending information, tli.it llie enemy had 
made an irruption into tlieii fioiitiers, they 
cheertullv promised to assist them. ']’v\o <‘(msu- 
lar armies were raised. V'etiirius was .sent t(' 
curry on an ollen«i\<“ war against the \ olsiuans-. 
'J'neipilinus being ajqxniited to ])iol«'cl the l(un- 
tories ul the allies from all imunsions. pjq- 
eeeded no iaither than the eountrv of the ller- 
nifians. Yeturjus. in the first einragement, 
routed and dispersed his inemy. While Lu¬ 
cretius l.iy eiieainjieil among the lleriueians, a 
])arty of pluiuh'ri'rs, nnobserxeil liy linn, march- 
e<l over the IVa'iiestine mountains, and fp«m 
theuec dt'sceiided into the jdains. These laid 
waste all ihecoimtrv about Pramesteand (iabu, 
an<l from the tatter turned tlieir course towards 
the high grounds of Tuseulum. Even Rome 
was verv much alarmed, more so by the unex- 
peelodness of the all.iii, tlian that llu'y wanted 
stiength to defend themselves. Quintus F’aiiius 
had the ciimniami in llie eily. He armed tlic 
young men, posted guards, and soon ]>ut every 
thing into a stale of safety and tiainjuillity. 
'Pile enemy llieielore, not during to approach 
tJi(“ walls, but hastily earr) ing ofl vvliatever they 
coubl find in the adjacent |)lae<'s, set out on 
llicir return, making a long eiremt, and while 
their caution relaxixl, in proportion as they re¬ 
moved to a grestor distance, Uiey fell' in with 
the con.sul Lncrctiu.s, who having procured in¬ 
telligence of all their motion.s, lay with liis 
troops drawn up, and impatient for the combat. 
Tliesc the consul, with premeditated re.solution, 
attacked who, temfied and thrown into dis¬ 
order by this sudden appearance of danger, and 
though considerably greater in number* were 
easily routed and put to flight. He then drove 
them into deep valleys, from which, being sur¬ 
rounded by his troops, it was difficult to cseajie. 
On this occasion the Volscian race neaily 
extinguished. I find in some histories, that 
there fell, in the field and the pursuit, thirteen 
thousand four hundred and seventy; that one 
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thousand two hundred and fifty were made pris¬ 
oners ; and that twciity-scvcn military standards 
were taken. However, though, lu those ac- 
JUunls the numbers may be somewhat exag¬ 
gerated, tile slaughter certainly was very great. 
The victorious consul, possessed of an immense 
booty, returned to his former post. The con- 
suTs flion made a junction of their forces. The 
Volai'iaiis and .Eiiuans also united their shat¬ 
tered troojis. On winch ensued the third battle 
in the course of that campaign. The same good 
fortune attended the Romans, the enemy being 
routed with the loss of hiscamj). 

IX. 'riius did tlie course of alfairs at Rome 
return into its former channel, am! suceesses 
abroad immediaU'lv excited commotions at 
home, (hulls Tercnlillus Arsa was tnliune nf 
the peojile thatyeur. lie, taking ailvaiilage of 
the absence of the consuls, us an ojiportunity 
favouralilc to tnbunitian intrigues, entertained 
the commons for several days with railings 
against tin- arrogance of the patricians; hut 
levelled his invectives chiefly agaiiisl the con¬ 
sular government, as possessing an exorbitant 
degree of power,and iiitolevahle In a free state: 

In name,” he said, “ it was less odious than 
regal guvernmmit; while, in fad, it was ratlier 
more oppressive—as, instead of one tyrant, two 
had been set over them, invested with immode¬ 
rate and unlimited rule ; who, while they fliem- 
8elvi-s were privilodged and uncontrolled, direct¬ 
ed every tenor of the laws, and evciy kind of 
seventy agaiiisl the e.ommons. Now, in order 
to prevent their continuing for ever to possess 
this arlntr.uy mfluciicc, he would projiosc, tliat 
five commissioners lie aj)[)ointed to compose a 
set of laws for the regulalmn of the consular 
government. Whatever share of authority the 
people should think projier to intrust in the 
hands of the consuls, such they should enjoy ; 
hut they should not hold their own will and 
absolute determinations us law.” When this 
decree was published, the jiatricians witc filleil 
with dread, lest, in the absence ol the consuls, 
the yoke might he imposed on them : the se¬ 
nate was called together liy the pra;fi‘et of the 
city, t^uintus Fubius, who inveighed against 
the proposition, and the author of it, with such 
vehemence, as to omit no kind of threats, or 
means of intimidation, which could have been 
4jad both the consuls, provoked to the 
highest, stood beside the tribune. He urged, 
that “ this man had Iain in ambush, and watch¬ 
ing his opportunity, had made an assault on the 


commonwealth. If the gods, in their anger, 
had sent a tribune like him, during the last 
year, while sickness and war raged together, his 
designs could not have been prevented. When 
both tlie consuls were dead, and the enfeebled 
slate lay ovcrwbclnied in universal anarchy and 
confusion, he would probably have introduced 
laws for abolibhmg the consular government, 
and would have become a leader to the Vol- 
scian^ and .-Equans in an attack ujion the city. 
And, after all, wliere was tin* occasion for such 
a law 1 If a consul, in his behaviour towards 
the citizi'iis, jiroved himself arlutrary or cruel, 
was It not 111 the tnliune’s power to bung him 
ti) a trial ’ to prosecute him, where his judges 
would 1)0 those very persons, against one of 
whom the injury was comimttean His man¬ 
ner of iicUiig tended to rmider, not the consular 
goverinneiil, but the olllce of trilmne, odious 
and intoleralile; bccausi*, from being in a state 
of pi'ac<“ and amity with the patricians, he was 
foicingil buck into the old evil practices. But 
it was not intended to beseech him to desist 
from proceeding as he had begun. Of you the 
other tribunes,” said Fabius, “ we request, that 
ye will, first of all, consider, that your office 
was instituted fur the protection of individuals, 
and not for the destruction of any part of the 
community ; that ye were created tribunes of 
flic commons, not foes of the patricians. It 
reflects as much dishonour on you, as it does 
concern on ns, that the commonwealth should 
be mxadeil iii the absence of its chief magis- 
tr.itcs. 'i'ake measures with your colleague, 
th.it ho may adjourn this business until the ar¬ 
rival of the consuls; ye will not hereby h'ssen 
your rights, but yc will lessen the odium which 
such procei'dings must excite. Even the-E<|uans 
and Volsciaiis, when thi’ consuls were carried 
off last year liy the sickness, refrained from 
adding to our afllictionsby a cruel and implaca¬ 
ble prosecution of war.” 'I'he tribunes ac- 
couhngly made application to Terentillus, and 
the business Ixing suspended in appearance, 
but ill reality suppressed, the consuls were im¬ 
mediately called home. 

X. Lucretius returned with a very great 
quantity of spoil, and much greater glory. Ho 
added to the glory which he had acquired, by 
exposing, on his arrival, all the spoil in the field 
of Mars, in order that every one should have 
an opportunity, during three days, to recognise 
and carry home his share of the same. -Tho 
remainder not havkig claimants, was sold. 

10 
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All men agreed in opinion that a triumph 
was due to the consul; but the considera¬ 
tion of that matter was postponed, because 
the tribune had renewed his attempts to 
carry his law; and this was deemed by the 
consul an affair of more importance. Tlie 
business was canvassed during se\eral days, 
both in the senate, and the assembly of the 
jieople; at length, the tribune yielded to the 
weight of the consul’s authority, and de.si'-ted. 
Tlien was paid to the consul and his army, the j 
honour whieh they so justly merited. He | 
tnurnphed over the Volscians and -Equans, bis i 
own legions attending him in the processuMu | 
To the other consul was granted the honour of 
entering the city in ovation,* nnattended by 
the troops. In the following year, [V, R. ‘.ihd, 
B. C. 459.] the law of Terentillus, supported 
by the coneurrenee of all the tribunes, again as¬ 
sailed the eonhuls. These were Pulilius Vo- 
lumnius and Hervius Sulpicius. In thi> year 
the sky appeared on fire, and a violent I'artli-; 
quake happened ; it was also now believed that j 
an ox spoke, an ineulent to winch in the la-.t j 
year credit had been refused. Among other I 
prodigies, a shower of flesh fell, which, as was | 
reported, was in a great measure intercepted in | 
its fall by a vast number of birds flying al»out; 
the place, and what escaped them, lay scattered 
on the ground for several days, without any de¬ 
gree of putrefaction, or being even changed in 
smell. The booksj- were consulted by the 
duumviri presiding over sacred nU's, and it was 
predicted that dangers impended from a con¬ 
course of foreigners; that an attack was to be 

• The ovation was an inreiior kind of lriam|tli, in 
which the victorious general entered the city, crowned 
with iriyrlle, not with laurel; and ui>tead of bullocks, 
as in the triumph, sacnficod u sheep, iivit, hence the 
name. 

t These were the famous sibylline books, purclinshed, it 
was Bai,j, by Tarqninius Superbus, from an old woman 
whom nobody knew, and who was never seen iigutii 
These books, winch were supposed to contain proplioiic 
information of the faie and fortune of the Bornnn stole, 
were Carefully deposited in a Mono chest, in a vault under 
the Capitol, and two officers chosen from the order of pa¬ 
tricians, called duumciri aacrorum., appointed to take 
care of them. The number of these was afterwards in- 
creased to ten, half of whom were plebeians , then to fif¬ 
teen, upon which occasion they wm called duindcccmvi- 
ri; which name they letainod when augmented to sixty 
Upon occasions of extieme danger, of pesiilence, or the 
appearance of any extraordinary prodigies, these otllccrH 
were ordered by the senato to consult, oi pretend to consult, 
the books, and they reported what expiations and other 
rites were necessary to avert the impeodiDg evit. 


made on the higher parts of the city, and lives 
lost in consequence; among other things, 
warning was given, tliat all seditious practices 
should be avoided. This the tribunes cficd 
out against, as a forgery, contrived for the pifr- 
pose of hindering the passing of tlieir law; and 
matters were tending to a desperate wntest; 
when lo ! that things might revolve in the same 
cirele every year, the HeriiieiHiis brought an 
account, tliat the Volseians and .Etjuans, not- 
with.stamhng their bite defeat, were recruiting 
their armies ; that their chief depiuidanee was 
u[)on Anl.um ; that the peojile of that colony 
held meetings openly at Eeetra; that they 
were thi* first movers of the war, and eomjiosial 
tlie greatest part of the forces. As soon as 
tins intelligence was eomiiinnieated lo the sen¬ 
ate, an order was jiassed for Iex \ mg troops, and 
the convuls wore directed to take the manage- 
imuit of tlie war lx tween them, so th.it one 
should have the Volseians as his province, l!ie 
Ollier the .Kqu.ans. 'I’he tnlmnes exel.iimed 
loudly to their faces in (he forum, that “ this 
\ oUeian war was Itut a eoneertrd f.irce ; t’^wit 
the llernicijiis Itad been instructed how to 
act their part in it; that now the Roman peo¬ 
ple were not deprived of lilierfy by manly ef¬ 
forts hut cheated out of it by cuiming. 'I’liat 
because it was incredible, that the Volseians 
and -Equaiis, wlio witc almost exterminated, 
could of themselves commence hostilities, new 
enemies had been sought for, and slanders 
thrown on a loyal colony closely connected with 
Rome; that the war was proclaimed, indeetl, 
against the niioflending people of Annum, but 
waged against the commons of Rome, whom 
itiey intended to lead out of the city with precip¬ 
itate liaste, loaded with arms, thus wreaking 
tlieir vengeance on the tnhunes by the expul- 
I Sion and banishment of the citizens. 'J’hat by 
these means, and let not peojile tlrink there was 
any other design, all efTorls in favour of the 
law would bo elTectually overpowered, if they 
did not, before matters jiroeecded farther, 
while they were yet at borne, and retained 
the garb of citizens, adopt sueli measures as 
would prevent their being driven out of pos- 
I session of the city, and olihged to submit to 
the yoke. If they had spirit, they should not 
want support: the tribunes were all unani¬ 
mous in their favour; there was^ff ilau' 
ger, no reason of apjirehension from abroad. 
The gods had taken care the year before 
that they might now stand up with safety in 
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defence of their liberty.” Such was the lan¬ 
guage of the Inliuiu's. 

XI. Rut on the otluT siile, the consuls,! 
fixihg thoir chairs within view ol them, began 
tcf proceed in the levy; thither the tribune'. 
hiLsIeneil and drew the assemhly with them. 
A few were cited l>y way ol experiment, and, 
inimnliati'iy outragi's comineneed. Whenever; 
a luior, by the eonsurs comm.ind, l.ud hold of' 
any person, a tribune ordered him to be set at 
liberty. Nor did eitlier paity confine them-j 
solves within tlie limits ol that aulhority, to 
which their olliee entitled tlnmi; every mea¬ 
sure taken was to he siijipoiteil ]»v force. 'I'he 
.same line of conduel, which the Irihnnes had 
observed in obftlriicting the levy, was lollowcd 
by tin; eoiiMiN in their opj) 0 ''itton to the kiw, 
wbieh was brought forw.ird on <‘v<‘ry d.iv 
wheri'on an assembly could la* held. The not 
Was eoutimn'd by the jiatiui.ms refusing to 
withdraw, alti'r the Inlnines had orderi'd the 
people to proceed to the place of voting. 'I’he 
rider citizens hardly ever attendi'd th<‘ meetings 
or.-this ali'.nr, by leason th.il lliey were not 
regulated by [trudtmce, l)Ul aliandoned to the 
direction of rasliness and violimce; and the 
consuls genoraliy kcj*t out of tin* w,iv, lest, in 
such general conliisKm, tliey should expose 
then dignity to msull. 'I'lieri* was a jtmng 
man. called C:e,so Quintius, full of presum[>lioii, 
on account both of tlie nobility of lus descent, 
and Ins personal size and slienglh; to these 
qu.dilicatioiis ticslowed I'y the gods, he added 
Ipiany warlike aecoinplislnuents, and liad 
evinced a consideralile degree t)f eloiiuenco in 
the forum, insomuch th.it no [letsoii in tlie .state 
was deemed to jxissess greater ahilitu's, either 
for acting or sjieuking. Tins man liaving 
placed himsell in tin* innlst of the ln>dy of the 
patricians, conspn*uous in stature above thi* 
rest, and as if he curried in his ('l(H|uenec and 
bodily strength, every jiower of tlie consulship 
or dictatorship, withstood by his single elforts 
the attacks of the tribunes, and the whole 
popular storm. In consequence of his exer¬ 
tions, the tribunes were often driven out of the 
forurn, and the commons routed and dispersed. 
Such of them as came in his way, he caused to 
be stripped, and otherwise severely handled; 
eo that every one saw, that if he were allowed 
.♦*-^roci.cd«in this manner, it would he impos -1 
sible to carry the law. At this juncture, when 
the tribunes were almost reduced to despair, 
Aulas Virginias, one of their body, instituted | 


a criminal prosecution on a capital charge 
against ('a'so. Rut by this proceeding ho 
rather irrilaled than re[iressed lus imjietuous 
temjHT: lie thence hccamc tlie more vehement 
in Ins opposition to the l.iw, persecuted the 
commons, and liarra'sed the triiiuues, in a man¬ 
ner, witli open hohtililies. 'Rhe pro.seeutor 
sulfered the accused to run headlong to rum, 
and to draw down on liitnscll such a degree of 
jiuhlie. displeasure, as would serve to inflame 
men’s minds im the clurgis which he had 
brought against him, and iii the mean time fre¬ 
quently introduced the law, not so much in hope 
ot carrying It through, as with design to provoke 
the rashness of Creso. .Many inconsiderate 
expressions and actions, which often passed on 
these oi'casion.s among the young men, were 
all, thiough the general prejudice against him, 
inijHiled to (hrso's vioh'iit temper. The law, 
however, w’as still ojqiosed, and Aulus Vir- 
giimis frequently observed to the people, “Do 
ye not perceive, Romans, tJiat it is impossible 
for you to have, at the same time, (’a*so among 
the number of ymir citizens, and this law which 
ye wisli for Tliough why do I sjteak of this 
l.iw ] Vour lihorty is endangered by him; he 
surjiasses in tyramiieal pride, all tlie 'I'arqumii 
together; wait until he is made consul or dic- 
laloi, whom ye now behold in a private station, 
exerting all the prerogatives of royalty.’’ He 
was supported ill these invectives by great 
numbers, who comjil.nned of being personally 
al'used Iw Caiso, and importuned tlie tribune to 
go through with the prosecution. 

XII. 'J’he day of trial now ajiproached, and 
It was manliest that the people m g<‘iu*ral had 
eoiiei*iv<*d an o]miion, that the exisUmce of llicir 
lilierty depended upon tlie comlemnation of 
(lirso. Then at length he was compelled, 
though not without indignation, to solicit the 
favour of each: he was followi'd by lus rela¬ 
tions, wlio were the princij)al persons in the 
state. Titus (^uinlius Capitolmus, who had 
been tlirice eonsul, after recounting many hon¬ 
ourable achievements of lus own and of his 
family, aifirmed, that “there never had ap- 
jiearcd, either in the Quintian family, or in the 
Roman state, any person possessed of such a 
capacity, and who exhibited so early, such dis¬ 
plays of valour. That he served his first cam¬ 
paign under himself, and had often in his sight 
fought with the enemy.” Spurius Furius de¬ 
clared, that “ he had, by order of Quintiufl 
Capitolinus, come to his relief, when in a 
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dangerous situation; and that there was no 
one person to whom he thought the public so 
much nidcbtcd for the restoration ot llicir 
affairs.” l^ucius Lucretius, consul the prc- 
ccdingycar, in the full splendour of Iroh slory, 
attributed to Caiso a share of his own tncrits ; 
enumeralcd the battles he had been enjingcMt 
in; related extraordinary instances ot lii.s -’ood 
beliaviour, both on expeditions and in the lu-ld ; 
advised and Avarned them, rather, “ to ]ii<-s('rve 
among themselves, than to drive into a foreign 
country, a youth of such extraordinary merit, 
endowed with every aecomplishiiient which 
nature and fortune could bestow, and wlio 
would prove a vast accession to the in¬ 
terest of any slate, of which he should be¬ 
come a member. 'J'hat the only [»ails in his 
character which could give oflenco. heat and 
vehemence, diininished daily, as ho advanced 
in age ; while the only requisite wanting, 
namely, prudence, was continually gathering 
strength ; that a.s his faults were on the de¬ 
cline, and his virtues advancing to inalunty, 
they should allow a man of .such rare talents to 
become an old member of llioir comiminifY.’' 
Along W’lth these, his father, Lucius t^umlius, 
surnamed Cincmiiatus, not dwelling on Ins 
praises, for fear of heightening the ]inhlic dis¬ 
pleasure, hut inlreating then forgiveiuss for 
his mistakes ami his youth, besought them to 
pardon the son for the sake of him who, neithei 
in word or deed, had ever given ollence to any. 
Hut some, either through rcsjieel or fiar. 
avoided listening to his intreaties; while otliers, 
compluiiiirig of the ill-treatment wdiich they 
and their friends had received, showed beloie- 
hand, by their harsh answers, what their seii- 
tcriec would be. 

XIII. Bc.sides the notorious instances of 
the ill conduct of the accused, there was one 
charge which bore heavily on him : Marcus 
Volscius Fictor, who soin<! years bcfoic had 
been tribune of the people, stood forth and 
tcstiticd, that “ a short time after the pestilence 
in the city, he met with a number of young 
men rioting in the Suburra ;* that a .scuffle en¬ 
sued, and that his brother, who was advanced 
in years, and not thoroughly recovered from 
the disorder, received from Caiso a blow 
of his fist which felled him to the ground; 
that he was carried home from thence, and 
that he believed this blow was the cause of 


* A pirt of die town, so colled. 


his death; but that he was prevented from 
prosecuting him for such an atrocious act, by 
the consuls ot the preceding years.” The loud. 
asservations of Volscius on the matter .so en¬ 
raged the people, that they could hardly be 
restrained from tailing on Ca'so, and putting 
him to death. Virginius ordered him to be 
seized, and cairicd to prison ; the patricians 
opj)Oscd force to force. Tiliis Quinlms ex¬ 
claimed, that “ a jierson fornially accused of a 
capital crime, whose Inal was sluully to come 
on, ought not, l)ofore trial, and without sen¬ 
tence |)asscd, to Mifl'er violence.” 'J'lie trilnine 
declaied, that “he had no intention <d' nithct- 
ing jinins before ciiiidemnation but tliat he 
would keep him in eustody until the day of 
trial, that the Roman jample might have if in 
their jiowei to punish the man who liatl been 
guilty of murder.” 'i'lie otln'r tribunes being 
appealed to, resolved on a middle coursi'. and 
thereby avoided every iin|H“aehntenl of their 
right to give })roleetU)ii; lliey forhaile his being 
pul HI eonfineinent, and dechneil i( as their 
delermiiialion, that Oso should give hairfor 
his a}ij)enranrc, and that a sum of nuiiiey should 
l)e secured to the })eople, in rase of Ills failing 
so to do. 'J'he sum in wliieh it was reason¬ 
able that the sureties should be bound, esimc 
then to be diseiishcd ; it was retened to the 
, senate; and, until they should come ti' a reso¬ 
lution, the accused was detained in the puhlie 
assem])ly. It w'as dotermiiicd that he should 
tnul sureties, and that eatli surety should be 
bound to the amount of three thousand (/.v.vc* 
the number of sureties to be furnisheil was 
h‘lt to lh<' (leei>ioii of the trihunes; they fixed 
If to ten, and on that number being bound, the 
prosecutor consented that the otlemler should 
he jidmittcd to bail. He was the lirsl who 
gave hail, m this manner, where the penalty 
was to be iijijdicd to the use of the ])ublic. 
Being dismissed from the forum, ho went the 
night following into exile among the Etrurians. 
On the day apjiointed for his trial it W'as plead¬ 
ed in his favour, that he had gone into exile ; 
nevertheless, Virginius presiding in the assem¬ 
bly, his colleagues, on being apjioaled to, dis¬ 
missed the meeting, and the forfeited money 
was exacted from his father with such severity, 
that all his property being sold, he lived for a 
long time in an obscure cottage h-yond tne 
Tilwr, as if banhshed from his country. This 
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trial, and fho proceedings about (lie law, gave 
full cmploynienl to the state. There was no 
distuil)<incc from foreign enemies. 

-^IV. The tnliunes, Hushed with tins suc¬ 
cess, iin.igined, from the dismay into winch the 
patricians had been tlirovvn l*y the exile ot 
CiEso, that the jiassing of the law was almost 
(•eTtJln. Rut (hough the elder patricians liad 
ill fact leliiigiii^hetl the admimslr.ition ol ajfairs, 
the younger ji.nt of them, esjieei.illy those wlio 
weri' Oa-'io’s tueiuls, insleail of sulleriiig their 
spirits to droop, assumed a higlu'r ili'gM-e of 
vehemence, in their rage against the commons. 
Yet 111 one [laitientar they impioM'd tlieir jilan 
e.veeedinglv, whicii was by iiKKleialKm. 'i'ln- 
first time, iiitl'H'd, atirr (^f'-o's h.uiislimeiit. 
when the law in .il! liicii proceedings hecime 
the (jiK'stjoii, liaMiig ])iepaM(! tlieiii'clvcs Im 
tlie oee.isioii. ,!iid lormcd in a hodv wilii .1 eri'al 
hand of llicii deprndiMits, ihev, as soon as (he 
Irihunes all )idi‘(| a j)iele\( l'\ oidcillig them to 
retire, alta"ki‘d the people lutioii'«l\, and all 
exeited tlieiiisches w nil aelivitv so eipial. t!ia( 
no, one earned home a iru-.iter share tii.in aii- 
Mhei. (‘ilher ol lionoui 01 of ill-uill; wliile llie , 
commons coMipl,un<-d, dial a thods.m l (k-esoi 
had stalled u[) 111 the io.-m ol one. Dining 
the iiiteimi'diate (ia\s, however, m which llic 
tnimiies liimiglil loiwaid no proieediiigs ii'- 
specliiig the law, iiotiiing < oiild lie more mild 
and peacel’u! diaii diese same pirsuiis; they 
sainted (lie plelieiaiis lumllv ; eiiteied into con- 
vi'rsatioii w'llh llnmi, luiiled Iheni to then 
lioii-^es; took call' ot llirii allaiis in the forum, 
and allowi'd even (lif“ Inlmnes tliemseha's to 
hold iic’elnigs foi aiu othei [mipo-ie-! without 
interriqition. In a word, ihev showed no Kind 
of incivility to any mdiei in }nil>lie or piivate. 
cxeept wlitm the l)Usim'''S of the l.iw lieg.in to 
he agitati'd. On olhei occasions, as 1 have 
said, the behaviour ofthe \oung patueianswas 
popular, and the tribunes not only I'M'culed tlu' 
rest of tiieir Imsiness without ihsturliaiici'. but 
were even re-elected for the following year with¬ 
out one oireiisive expression, mueh less any 
violence being useil. liy thus soothing and 
managing the commons, they rendered them, by 
degrees, inoie Iraclahle, and, l>y these melhoils, 
the passing of the law was evaded during that 
whole year. 

.. ‘KV. 'Jlic sueceediiig consuls, (nuns Clau¬ 
dius, son of Appius, and Fublius Valerius, 
found, on entering on the olRce, the common¬ 
wealth in a slate of perfect tranquility. [Y. R. 
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294. 13. C. ‘158.] The new year had brought 
no ehang{‘ m alVairs. 'J’he thoughts of every 
member ol the stale weio occupied, (‘ilher in 
w'Jshcs tor the passing of the law, or 111 appre¬ 
hensions ot Ix'ing obliged tosulnnit to it. Tlu' 
more tin* younger jiatrieians ciideavonicd tom- 
sinuate llieniselvcs into tin' f.ivour of llio eom- 
iiioas, the more earnestly did the tnimne.s .strive 
to counteract them ; eveiliug susjmnoiis to then 
prcjudiei; 111 llie innids ot ibe populace; and 
asserting, that theic was a coiisjmacy funned. 
'I'liev maintained likewise, that (.Vso was at 
Ivoine ; that j>lans li.id been conceited lor ))\it- 
liiig llie liibuiH's to death, and m.issacimg the 
i eoaimoiis ; that the elder pafrieians !i cl ongagi'd 
I tlic \ ounact to aliolish the olliee of liibuiK', and 
to i.'duc” the stale to the same form which liad 
siili-.islcd liefori' the secession to llu“ sacieil 
moiiiil. While tears were eiiterlaiiii'tl of an 
' attack tiom the VoTci.iiis and .]‘3 [icms, wimh 
bad now ix'come a stated matter, .iiid otaiirred 
regiil.iil’. .iimo>t e\civ \eai, a new d.imiei iiiailc 
it-, ajqieaiaiice nearer home. A nuiiibei oi 
I'viles ,uid slaves, amoimting to tom thoii'ami 
fi\<' Im.idred, omiei tlie comm.ind of Apjnus 
lletdoniiis, a S.ihiue, sei/.ed on (In* (.’.ipitol .and 
cit.idel I'y nigbl. and put to dealli .til those in 
ihi' hllet, who refused to join the eoiispnaey, 
and take arms along with them. Some, riorni'>, 
this liinmll, laii down to the (oiuni with .ill llie 
]ne> ipil.itiee w Inch then li igli! nispire.l. .md lie' 
cues of, to anils,” and *• tin* enemv :ne 111 
llie eitv.” resoitildeil allt'rii.ilelv. The eoiisilis 
vveie atniiil eiiliei to aim the commons, or let 
. them lemam wilhoiit arms, not knowing wh.il 
tills ))i-ii[ was, winch had so .suddenly assailed 
the eilv ; wlu'tlier it was oecasione.l b\ toreign 
or domestic forei's.; wdiether bv the dis.iilectioii 
ot tlu' eoiimums, or tlu* Iveaelu'ry of the slaves, 
'riiey e\ert(‘d llu'm.selves to (|me( the (imiults; 
Imt, not unlieiiuentlv, these very endeavours 
served but to evasjierate them tin* mote; for it 
was impossible, in such a state of terror and 
eoiisteination, to make the populace obey 
command. They gave them arms uotwith- 
.staiuling, but not to all without (Ustinetion, 
only to such as lliey could safely rely on 
in all cmergeneios, not yet knowing with 
what enemy tlnyv had to contend. Tlie rest 
of the night was pas'sed in jiosting guards 
in jiroper places all over tin* city, the nmgis- 
trate.s still remaining in anxious susjiensc, mid 
unable to find out who the cnciny were, or 
what their number.' Daylight then arriving, 
UP 
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made a discovery of the insurgents, and of 
their leader; Appius IleiJonius from the ca- 
pitol invited the slaves to hherly, telling thorn, 
that “ he hud underlaken the cause of all the 
unfortunate, with intent of restoiing to thoir 
country tlio^e who hud l>eou unjustly driven 
into hanishincnt, and of delivering those wlio 
groaned under the grievous yoke of sLiveiy. 
He r.ifiiei wishL'<l that this might In- accom- 
phslii'd by the voluntary act of llie llonum 
peojde . 1ml if it was not to lie m) elleelcd, he 
would rouse the Volseiaus and .Equans m the 
cause, anil would [leiM’viTe in tlie atloinpt to 
the utnio.-jt extremity.” 

XVL The alfair apjn'ared now to tin* con¬ 
suls and senate in a less toiinidable light, yet 
they still dreaded lest, besides the purposes 
which were declared, that this me^ht be a 
.sclieme of llie \h'ientians or the S.ibines ; and 
that llie ihsalK'cted nughl. in i’on''ei{uent'e ol a 
com-erled plan, lie suppoited jiresenlly by the 
•Sabine and Elrinian legions; und lli.it tlien 
everlasting enemies, the Wdsejaiis and .Equaii'-. 
might come, not, as toimerly, to rav.i^e the 
country, but to seize on the city, wliieh their 
favoureis alii'ady ]>osse.ssed in part. .Man\ 
uiidxiiiious were llieir Uxirs, tile piincipal ol' 
which w.Ls tUeir dread of the slaves, lest eveix 
one sliould lint! in his own house an eiiemv. 
whom It was neither safe to trust, nor, liy ap- 
paicnt distru-f, to provoke to iiifidelitv and 
hate. -So eriliea], indeed, was their situation, 
that, liad perfect harmony suhsisted in the 
stale, they could scarcely hope to be exlnealed 
from it. Hut amidst the crowd of dangers 
which startl'd uj) on every side, no one had any 
appreln'iisions Irom tin- lurlmlenee ol the tri¬ 
bunes or the eomrnons ; tint was deemed an 
evil of a milder mituri'; and which, as it always 
licgaii to operate in times undisturbed by loreigii 
alfairs, tln^y sujiposed w’uuld now la* at a'sI,. 
Vet lilts alone proved th(‘ heaviest aggravation 
of their distress; for such madness possessed 
tlie tribunes, that tlu'y insisted, that they w«'re 
not enemies, but p(‘o[)le uiidi'i the uppearaiiei' 
of enemies, who had seized on the eapitol, for 
the purpose of diverting tlie attention of the 
commons from llu' business of tlie law; and 
that these guests and dependents of the patri¬ 
cians, if the law were onc<5 pas'sed, and it were 
perceived that the tumulhs, which tliey raised, 
had not answered their purposi*, would depart 
in greater silence tixaii they came. They then 
called away the people from their arms, and 


held an assembly for passing the law. In the 
mean time, the consuls convened the senate, 
more terrified by the danger apprehended from_ 
the tribunes than from the exiles and slaves. 

XVII. On hearing that the people were 
laying down I heir arms, uiid quitting their posts, 
Publius Valerius, leaving hi.s colleague to pre¬ 
side 111 the senate, uishod forth from the senate- 
house, anil came to the assembly ot tlie tribunes, 
whom he thus aeeosteil: “ Wlial mean y«“, tri¬ 
bunes i>y liii'se jJioee<‘(lings ' Do ye intend, 
uiidi'r the eoinmaiid ami auspieixs of Apinus 
Heidomus, to overturn the emnmonwealth 1 
Has he lu-en sueeessful in eourruptmg you, 
tliough he had not authority sulVieient to iiiflu- 
euee the slaves^ Do y*' think this a jiroper 
lime, when (lie foe is within our walls, for 
auus to b<‘ laid asiih', and laws to he jiropos- 
id Then <lireetmg his discourse to the po¬ 
pulace. “ 11, Ivom.uis, _\e are uiiconeerned tor 
tiu'ei(> and loi yourselves, }et [i.iy ies[ieet to 
the gods of yoiii eouiitrv, now taken iM|itive. 
.IiipiUT siipienie!', gvnid and gical, .luiio (jueen 
oi !j(‘a\en, .Mmeiva. VMlh tlie other gods niiul 
godilt’s-,es, are in k! la eoiilineinetit: a band of 
slav<‘s oeenpies the residence of the tutelar 
denies ol the slate. Do M' ihmiv this method 
ol .letiiig consistent with sound policy 1 These 
slavi's have a powi-rfitl Ion e, not only within 
the walls, but iii thetiladel, looking down on 
the forum <uul tilt' sriiate-liouse ; ineanwliile, 
111 the lorum, aie asseiniilies of tliepeojile; in 
llie senate-house, tin' senate sittim:, pisi as in 
time ot janh-ef tranquillilv the senaloi gives 
his opinion, the oilier lioni.itis Iheir votes. 
Ought not every man. as well ol tin' patindans 
as cotnmoiicis, the (orisid, liibunes, <-iti/,ens, 
all to shoii, to h.i\(' sii.iiclicd up arms in such 
a cause, to have run to the eajmol, (o have re¬ 
stored to hlierfy an<l pisice that most august re.si- 
deiice of the supremely good and great .Iiqnler I 
0 latlu'r Ronmhis, grant to lliine otfspriiig (liat 
sjiirit, hy which tlmu (brniiTly reeovcreilst the. 
eiludel from tlu'se same Sabines, wiien they 
had got possession of it by means of gold. 
Direct them to jmrsue the same path, in which 
thou leddest the way, ami wliicli thine army fol¬ 
lowed. Lo, I as consul will he tlie first to fol¬ 
low thee and thy footsteps, as far as a mortal 
can follow a divinity.” The conclusion of his 
•speech was, that <* he now took up*arms, lihu 
summoned every citizen of Rome to arms. If 
any one should attempt lo prevent the execu¬ 
tion of this order, he would never,” he said, 
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“ regard the extent of the consular authority, Coming to Rome at day-break, tlicy were at a 
nor of the trjbuintjan power, nor the devoting distance taktii for enemies; it was imagined 
laws; but, be he who he uiiglit, or where he that they wt re the ^dilquans or the Volscians ; 
imUtri, wludher in the eapitol or in the forum, but this groimdle'^s alarm being reinoved, they 
ho would treat him as an enemy. Let the tn- were reeei\e<l into tlie rity, and inarelud down 
bunes, then, give orders for ajiinngaganist I’lili- in a body to the forum, where Fulilius \’.d'TiUi, 
lius Valerius the consul, Miiee tin y iiud forliid- having left Iun colleague toseeiiu'llie gates, 
den if agarnst Ajijniis jleidoiiiiiH. and he would euijdoyed at the time in dra'AHig iij> the jieople 
not hesitate to use those liilmtic'*, in the s,mie in order of haUle. They h.ul 1 h < n pievadcil 
manner, winch the lomidcr of iiis lainiiy iiad (/ii to arm by the eonfldi'iKe ])!,ieei{ 111 his pro- 
tin' s|>irit lo show towards kings,"' On this iniscs, wln-n he assuied them, that, as s(k)ii 
declaialion eveiy one e\]K'eli-[' llic iiluiO'l de¬ 
gree of violence, ,md ih it tlie encinv woiilii be r<-, tored in the city, il they would Miller lln'in- 
grafdied with the sight oi a ei 1 il v> ai- among tlie scLcs lo be <-on\inee(! of the f]angnon> dc- igiis 
Romans. Y»‘t ni'illier<-ould the !,i\\ lie earned, that linked under the J,iw propOM'd by the t'l. 
nor the consul maieli to the <',i|iilol, iiiglil com- binies, he would give no idistinetnni to the le- 
iiig on, pul a slop to the eonl-- ,i>; .md tin- tn- | st'iiibU of the pi'ojile, mindful ol his unei >l(ii •. 
hniies, dreading the armed .itN'inl.i’its ol the iiuiidliil ol Ins surname, liy v> hieh, alli iitmii to 
consuls, retiii'd. And .1. so ni as the joineii- j umiole tin- interest of the eoininiiiii'y wa; 
tors of sedilioii ]iad willidmu 11, the p.irtn 1.1 iis liaml's! down to him, as an luheritancv' iroin bm 
went about among tlie eominoiis, .nnl iiUuniue- aiiee--lois.'’ Jjcd by him, then, and imlujtb- 
iiig tliemseives into then nnles ol eonvi'isa* standing tliat the tiibunes cued niil bmd!\ 
tion, threw out <li-."oiir.os .1(1,!pt'-l to tlie jiiiie- ag.mnt il, they direi-tod llieir m.ueh up tin' 
tur.'-y advising llu'm to < onsidei well into what slei'p of the eajiilol. They were joini'd b\ the 
hazards thev Were bi iiigiiig tile eoinnioiiweallh,” troops of 'ruseulum; and eiU/eiis and allies 
telling tlieiii tbal'• llie collies! v.',’s not bi'tween vied with I'aidi other for the glory of reeo\er- 
tlie jiatneiaiis and pleli.: mo. I'lU v^Iielhei tin' ing the i itadel; each leader encouraging his own 
patnciaiisaml |)Iebei,uistogetlm'-.the 1 oliessof men. The besn'ged, on this, w'ere greatly fer¬ 
tile city, the temples ol ilie god', ami the giiai- iilied, having no tell nice on any thing but the 
diaii deities ol the •,late, oid siienglli ol the place ; and w'hile they were tinis 

lies, should all lie mvt ii up into l!ie iiands of iii.,eoneerled, the l^omans and allies pimlied fu- 
theeneniv” liile lln-s" m waid to the assault. 'Phey liad alieailv hioki’ii 

ployed 111 tlie foium !o a|'p.M-< tile <!isM'ns!ons, into the porch of the temple, when Fitblms 
tju! consul,s had gone to \ isit fill’gale-and walls, \';derius, leading on tlie att.n k, was slam at 
lest the IS:ibine- or \’eie!itiaiis siioidd m.tke any llu' head of his men. Puldius \’olumiiiUs, lor- 
hostile atleini'l. im'iK consul, saw him fall, and i harging those 

XVIJi. 'i'he same night. nu'Mengeis arriv- about jiim to cover the body, rushed foiward tii 
ed at Tuseulum, w 111 ) .naoiinl; ol the citadel fake the ]••l.u•e and the olfiee ol the consul, 
being taken, the e.ij.iiol semed. mid of ibe othei The ardour and eagerness of the soldiers wi're 
disturhaiiees which li.id taken place in tlie city, siieli, as hindered tiieir perceiving so gn-at a loss, 
Lueius Mamilius was al tint lime dn-tator at and they gained the victory, liefore (hey knew' 
'J'useulum. IL'iiistaiitlv assemlded t!io senate, that they were fightnig without their b'ader. 
and introducing the mcsM'iigers. warmly ret'mii- Many ol the eviles defiled (In'temple wdlh their 
mended, that they should not wail iirild am- blood; many were taken alive; Ilerdonuis was 
hassadors might ariive from Rome to reiiuesl slain. Thus was the cajiilol recovered. Jhiii- 
assislaucc, hut instantly send it ; tlie danger ishmonts were inflicted ou the jirisoners, suila- 
'jind distress of their allies, willi the gods, wlio Iflo to their several conditions either of free- 
witnessed their alliunee, and tlio faith oi trea- men or slaves. Thanks were given to tin* 
ties, demanded it. That the deities W’ould ne- Tusculans. The eapitol was clounsed ami 
vcralTord them again ]ierhaps so good an oppor- purifled. It is said that the jilcheiuiis threw 
..unity of ertgaging the gratitude of so powerful into the consul’s house a ijuadrans eaeli, that 
a state, and so near a neighhour.” It was im- his funeral might he .soleinnizod with ibe 
mediately resolved, that assistance should he greater splendour, 

•selit; and tho youth were enrolled and armed. XIX. Peace beinif re-estabhshed, the in- 
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bunos earnestly pressed the senate to fuUil the 
promise of Publius Valerins, and ])rossed 
Claudius to acquit the shade of his cdllcaixue 
of breach of faith, and sufler the business of 
the law to proceed. Tlie consul derl.irotl, that 
lie would not listen to the matter, until he 
should ha\e a colleagne appointed in tlie room 
of the deecased. The disputes on tins sul)- 
jeet lasted until the assembly was In ld lor sub¬ 
stituting a eonsul. In the month of Den-mbet, 
in eonseijumiei' of very 7i‘alous efloits of tiie 
{rdlriciaiis, Ijin-ius Qnintiiis Cineiiirialus, fa¬ 
ther of (b.’so, was eleeted <‘onsid, to enlei on 
his otlico without delay. 'I’he eoiiiuunis were 
quite dismayed, on fiiidnn;, that lliev '\ere to 
have for eonsul a pci son liiirhly iiieeii'-r<l .nrain^t 
them, ami wbo.se power was stieiii^lheiied by 
the su])j)Oit of the jiatiieiaiis, by lii.s own merit, 
and by thre(‘ sons, no one of wlioin w.is m- 
ferior to (Vso in crentness of sjnrit, while 
they e\<-c']Ied lum in jnndenee and motleration 
on proper neea-ioris. Wlnm lie ranu' into 
office, in tin* freqiienl liaiainiiics wlm Ii lie modi’ 
fiom f]i(’ trilunial, he sliowed not more \elH'- 
meiiee in lus eotmuros of tlie eoininous ihnii 
in hi-, lepioofs to the senate, “ ihroiish tlie 
indtdome of whicli bodv,” lie said “the tu- 
bunes. now become perpetual, hy me.nis of 
their li.iranG;iies ami jirosi’cutions, exenised 
sovereii^n authority, as if they were not in a 
republic of Roman citizens, l)ut in an ill-u‘?u- 
lated family. 'J’hal to?ether willi lus son 
C.Tso, fortitude, constancy, ami iwcry (|i!alifi- 
Cdfion tli.it j^ixes oriininent to youth, mlfier in 
war nr pi'aei', had been drixen out and banished 
from the (ity of Rome; while talkative, sedi- 
tioim men, soxverh of dis.sention, twice and 
even Ihnee re-elected tribunes,spent their lixes 
in the most pt'rnii'ious jiraelices, and in tlii’ 
exeieise of renal tyranny. l)id Aulns \'ir-■ 
f^iriiiis,” said lie, “ because he was not in tlie 
ea[>it.ol deserve Ic.ss severe punishment than 
Aj>j)his Hcrdonius would havi* merited Move, 
nuilonhledly, if w’o judge fairly of the matter. 
Hi'rihjiiius, though nothing else could be said 
ill his favour, hv aniionni’ing himself an enemy, 
gave out puhlie orders in such a manner, that 
ye necessarily would take arms. The other, 
denying that there were enemies to be opposed, 
took the arms out of your hands, and exposed 
you defenceless to your slaves and exiles. And 
did ye, notwithstanding, (I wish to speak 
without offence to Caius Claudius, or in detri¬ 
ment to the memory of Publius Valerius) lead 


your troops to an attack on the capitoline hill 
before ho had expelled these enemies from the 
forum I It is scandalous in the sight of gods 
and men, that when a host of rebels was in the 
citadel, in the eapitol, and when a leader 6f 
exili's and slavi’s, profaning every thing sacred, 
took up his habitation in the shrine of Jupiter, 
su])remely good and great, it is disgraceful, I 
say, that arms were taken iij) at Tusculum 
soonci than at Romo. It arliially ajipearei 
doubtful, xxhclher I.ncins Mamilins, a Tm-- 
cnlan general, or Pnbiius Valerius and Cams 
(’lamhns. ennsiils, should have the honour of 
reeoveiiiig the Roman citadel. Tims xve who, 
heretofore, xxould nut suiVer the Ijalines to 
take up arms, not oxen m llicir own defence, 
and when they had the enemy within their 
lerritonrs, should haxe been taken and de¬ 
stroyed, h.ul not these vi-ry l/,itiiies aJl'ordcd 
IIS as\mtame of their oxvn nceoid. Is this, tri¬ 
bunes, \our ihifv toxxanls the coinmoiis. to uii- 
aiin and (‘xposc tlnnii foslaiiiihler'^ Suiely.if 
any, even the loxxevl jicrson among these eoni- 
nions of x ours, wlioin fiom being a part yi’ have 
Aaokeii oil’, as it weie, from the body of the 
projile, and made a vepuldie peeiiliiir to Viiur- 
selves; if any one of these should -niform 
_xou that his house was surrounded hy an 
armed band of slaves, surely \e xvoukl tbiiik 
that ye ought to go to his assistance. And 
was the supiemely good and great .liipiter, 
when heninied round hy the arms of exiles 
and-.lavi’s, iinwoitliN of any luunaii anP Yet 
these men exjieet ti> he lield saeied and in- 
xiolahle, who I’sfi'cin not the gods themselves 
as either sacred or inxiolable. Rut it seeniB. 

' eoiitamnialed as ye are with the guilt of 
}our otVences against gods and men. ye give 
out that yo wilt carry tlirongh your law before 
the end of this }ear. It would tlum, in- 
ih’cd, 1)0 an uiifortiinale day to the slate, on 
winch I was created consul, much more so, than 
that on which the eonsul Valerius jterisbed, if 
ye should carry it. Now^, first of all, Romans, 
my colleague and I intend to march the 
legiori.s ngain.st the Volscians and .^quiins. I 
know not liy what fatality we find the gods ‘ 
more propitious, while we arc employed in war 
than during pence. How great the danger 
from those nations w’ould have been if thej had 
known that the eapitol was in the po'Jisession'ol 
exiles, it is hotter that wc should conjecture 
from the past than feel from experience.” 

XX. The consul’s discourse had a consider- 
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able effect on the commons; and the patricians' 
recovering their spirits, looked on the common¬ 
wealth as restored to its proper state. The 
othcTTonsuI, showing more eagerness in pro¬ 
moting tluin in forming a design, readily allowed 
Ills colleague to take the lead m the jireparatory 
jiroceedings on so weighty an affur; hut in the 
execuTion of tlie j>Ian, ehnmed to Ininself a 
share of the consular duties. The tnimiies. 
inocKing these deelaiatioiis, proceedial to ask. 
“ hv' what means tlie consuls would he e]iahl<'d 
to lead out an army, when no one would suller 
them to in.ike a levy?” 'i’o this tjuintuis ri‘- 
plied, “ \\h“ hav<‘ im oeeasmn for a lev\, hecauso 
ivlien Publius N^ilemis gave aims to the eom- 
mons, for tlie recovery ol tlie eapjtol. tliev all 
took an oatli to him, ih.U they would assemble 
on an order from the eoiisiil, and w'onid not 
depart withonl his pernlls^loll. V\ therefore 
publish our oiileis, that <'\erv one of you who 
hai'e taken the oath, attend to-jiioiiow, under 
aims, at the lake llegillus.” 'I’lu' tiiluiiies then 
began to cavil, and alh'ged, that “ the jieople 
weit' alisolveil ()f (hat obhgatiini, because (.^niii- 
tius was in a jinvale station, at tin* time when 
tlie oath was taken.” Put that dI^rl'ganl ol 
the gods, W'hieli jirevail^ tii the piesejit a<re, had 
not (hen taken jilace; nor did rvi'rv one, by his 
own interprelalmiis, •accommodate oaths and the 
laws to his parlieiilar views, but lather ada|)ted 
his practice to them. 'J’lie tribunes, therelore. 
fimhiig no iiojie of suecceihiig in their oppo¬ 
sition on lliat ground, endeavoiiied to delay the 
niareliuig of (lie troops; and in (Ins they were 
the more earnest, because a rejiort liad sjiread, 
Jhat ordeis }iad been giien for (he aimuis also 
to attend at the lake Regillns, and that a pfaci' 
should 1 m' consj'crated by them, in oidei lh.it 
the peo[)](' iniglit transact Inisiiiess with the 
benefit of auspieos, m> (hat any nieasmes en¬ 
acted at Romi' through means of the vuilenei- 
of the tnlmnes, might lie repealed in an iissi’in- 
bly held theie. It was urgial, howeier, that 
•any one would vote there, just as tlio consuls 
chose; for at any greater distaiu’e fiom the 
city than tlnit of a mile, (lu're was no appeal 
and even should the trilnuies conic lliither, 
tlicy would, among the rrowil of other citizens, 
be subject to the consular authonty. I’his 
alanneJ them. Rut what excited their strong¬ 
est apprrhi'nsioiis was, that QiiintiuK used 
frequently lo say, that “ he wotild not hold an 
election of consuls: that the distemper of the 
was not such as could he stopped by (he 


usual remedies; that the commonwealth stood 
in need of a dictator, in order that any person 
who sliould stir one step towards raising dis¬ 
turbances, might feel, that the power of that 
magistrate was aliuve an appeal.” 

XXI. 'J'ho senate was sitting in the capi- 
tol; thither came the tribunes, attended by the 
comnions, who were full of perjilexity and 
fear : the populace, with loud clamours, implored 
the jirolectioii, at one tune, of the consuls, at 
another of tlie sonali'; y<‘i they could not pre¬ 
vail on the consul to recede Irom Ins resolution, 
until llie tnlmnes promised that they would he 
directed by the senate. 'J’he consul then laid 
liefore the senate the demand of the tribunes 
and eommoii.s, and it was decreed, that “ the 
tnlmnes should not introdm e (he law during 
that \ e.ir; and that, on the other hand, (he con¬ 
suls should not lead out tJie troops from the 
citj. Foi the time to <ome, it was the judg¬ 
ment of the senate, that le-eleeting the same 
magistrates, and re-aii|)ointing flu* same tn- 
Inines, was injurious to the interest of (he coin- 
nioiiwcaith.” 'i'he consuls- confoimed to the 
decisions of the senate; hut the tnlmnes, not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of the consuls, 
were ie-ii])poinled. 'I'he simate likew’is,o, not 
to yield to the commons m any particular, on 
their side wishi-d to re-elect Ijiieius Qunitius 
consul. On no occasion during the whole 
ye.ir, did the consul evert himself vvitli more 
waimth. “ (’.in 1 wondoi,” said lie, “ consciipt 
father", if _\oiir authonty is hghtlv regarded 
among tlie coiiinion"' ve V'urselvcs di-prive it 
ol Its weight. Foi iiistam-e, because the 
eommoiis lia\o Inoken through a decree of 
the senate wUli resjiect to the re-election of 
their iiKigistiates, ye wish to bre.ik through 
It also, lest ye shoulil fall short of tlie popu¬ 
lace ill lashuess; as if siijieiiority of power 
in till' .stale, eomsisted in sujimior degrees of 
ineoiistaney and irregularity ; for it is, certainly, 
an iii.stanei’ ot gn'atcr inconstanoy and irrogu- 
laiity, ior ns to eounteiaet our own decrees 
and Tosolutmiis, than those of others. (lo on 
conscript father.^, to imitate the inconsiderate, 
multitude ; and ye, who ought to sliow an ex¬ 
ample to the rest, ratlier follow the stejis of 
ollicr.s in a wrong course, than guide them into 
tlie right one. But let me not imitate tho 
tribunes, nor sufler myself to be declared con¬ 
sul, in contradiction to the decree of the senate. 
Ami you, Caius Claudius, I exhort, tlmt yon, 
on your p'art, rostrani tho Romau people from 
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this licentiousness; and be persuaded, that, on 
my part, I shall regard your conduct tliorein in 
such a light, that I shall not consider yon as 
obstructing my attainment of honour, but as 
augmenting the glory of my refusal, and pro¬ 
tecting me against the ignominy which I should 
incur by being re-elected. They then issued 
their joint orders, that “ no person should vole 
for Lucius Quintms being conxu!; and that, if 
any one did they would not allow such \oif’.” 

XXII. The consuls electe.! vvcir t^uiiituis 
Fabius Vilmlanus a third time, and I.iicius 
Cornelius Mulugiiiciisis. [V. iC 2;).’). Ih C. 
457.] The general survey was peiioiined ih.it 
year. 'J'he lustrum could not be eliKi-d, con¬ 
sistently with the rules of religuiu. on account 
of the capitol having been taken and iIum oumiI 
slain. In the iiegiuning of the ye.ir, in winch 
Quintus Fabius and Lucius (.'omeims were 
consuls, various disturbances aru^e. 'J'iie tri¬ 
bunes excited commottoiH among the e(unmoii>. 
The Latmes and Hermeimis gate nildrm.iium 
of a formidable war being comunmeed ag.un>t: 
them by the VoLcians and -J'hjuans ; tlul the* 
legions of the Volseian'. wi;re at Antiiim; and 
that there were strong uppreheiwioim of that 
colony itself revolting. With dilliculi> the 
tribunes were pievailed on to allow the husi- 
ness of war to be first attended to. '[’lie con¬ 
suls then divided th(“ provinces between lliem : 
Fabius was appointed to maieh llie legions to 
Antium, Cornelius to remani at lioimg for liie 
protection of the city, in c.ise an\ jniil ol the 
enemy, as was the practice of the .'E(^uall^, 
should come to make depredations. The llei- 
nicians ami Latmes were ordered to supply a 
number of men in conformity to the lieatich; 
and of the army, two parts were coinponed of 
the allies, the third eo!lsl^1ed of natives. The 
allies arriving on tin day appointed, the consul 
encamped outside the Capuaii gat(‘; and, after 
purifying the army, marched from thence to 
Antium, and sat down at a small distance fium 
the city, and the post occupied 1>y the enemy; 
where the Volscians, not daring to risk an en- i 
gagement, because the troops from the ^dSejuans 
had not yet arrived, endeavoured to screen 
themselves within their trenches. Fabius, next 
day, forming his troops, not in one body, com¬ 
posed of his countrymen and the allies inter¬ 
mixed, but in three scjiarate bodies, consisting 
of the three several nations, surrounded the 
rampart of the enemy. Placing himself in the 
centre with the Roman legions, he commanded 


all to look for the signals from thence, in order 
that the allies and his own forces might bogin 
the. action at tlic same time, and also retire to¬ 
gether, il lie should sound a retrc'ul: in thr'TSar 
of each division, he also jilaced their own ca¬ 
valry. Having thus Mirrouiub'd the cam]), be 
assaultc'd il in (line diirercnt places, and press¬ 
ing lliem vigorously on every side', I)eal’tlovvu 
llie Volscians ttom the lamparl, who wen' uii- 
.ilile to stand vvitii his force: llieii advanciii,'', 
willui) the loililieatious hr diove (hem lel’nie 
him ill eoiilusion and disiu,i\ low.itiL one siJe, 
and al leinrlh eom[)rlle(l (hem lo ahandim llieir 
vvoiks, Al(ei wlueh, the c-av.div, who eoul.i 
uol I'.isdv lui\<‘ passed over the i.itniiail, and 
hail iiitheiU) stood as s])ee(alois cif the I’mlit, 
coming np with (hem, as (hi'y lied m di-Dider 
111 the open jdain, and in.ikma uie.it ha or ot 
then aibniliLed lionp'-, eii|o\ e.l .i sli.ne in the 
honour ot the victor}, 'riiennmbei ot slain, 
hoth wilm tlie laiuj) and on the outsi.le ol 
tile luitiiie.itious, W'.is great, Iml the spoil w.is 
mm li cie.itei , li,ir the <'iieiin weie s; an'elv .ilile 
to I'any oil then aim-, and then auny wi.nid 
have l>eeu entiiely deHl,o\(‘(l,liad not the woods 
eoveied them in then llighi. 

X.XIfl. Luring tr.nisaetions at An¬ 

tium, tile .l'h]Uaiis, sending toivv.iul the imiin 
strength ol their\oiith, suipiised the eil\ ol 
Tusdilum by night, an<l,wMh the le-.t of then 
,irniv, s.U ilovvji, at a little di>.lani'e Irom the 
walls of (hat town, lor the jiuipose ol <!i\jding 
thi' loiee ol their eni'iiiK's. Inli'lligcnee ut 
this being i anied to Roiut', .iini imm lomie !•> 
tbe camp at Aiitimii, the lioinaiis wen' iii.l 
levs deejily aill'i ted, than it tliev had been Im|iI 
tlial the Ciijiilol was laken. ‘i'heii oliligaliou, 
to (he Tusculatis weia' recent, and llie vi.nilMi- 
ty ot the danger seemed to demand a ie!|ni!,:l, 
m kind, oi tht' aid wlueh they had received. 
Faluus, lhrrofor«', negleeting everv other Inisi- 
lU'ss, having hastily convi'yeil tiic s]»oils Irom 
the camp to Antinm, and left a small garriMui 
there, hasti'iii'd to Ihisciilum liy forced marelies. 
The soldieis were allow'ed to carry nothing hut 
their arms, and what food they had ready dres- 
hcd ; the consul Cornelius sent sujijilies of pro¬ 
vision from Rome. 'I’lic troops found em¬ 
ployment at Tiisculiim for siweriil moiitlis. 
With one hall ollhe army, Ukm'.ousuI besieged 
the camp of the ^E(|uuns ; the other he giivi* to 
the Tusculans to ctl’ect the recovery of the ci¬ 
tadel; but they never could have made their 
way into it by force. Famine, however, com- 
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•pi'lh'd the enemy to rivo it up: and when they 
were reduceil to that extremity, the Tusculans 
sent tliem ail avv.iy iinarnied and naked imdcr 
the jfr»lre. Jiut as they were atlemptni? llieir 
iRiioininious fliRlif, tin* Ihmian eoiisul overtook 
them at AlRidmu, and put every inan to tlie 
sword. After this snecess, he led hack Ins ar¬ 
my to’a plilce called Onlninen, where lie pitch- 
i‘d Ins camp. ’J'Ih’ t»ther emisul, also, the city 
'adinr no Itinm'r in danger, att<“r the deleat of 
the .'Ei(uans, marelu'd oul from Rome, 'rhns 
the two consuls entering the ciK'Hiy’s lerrilones 
on diflcicnt sides, vied eagerly willi each other 
in tnakitiR <!i‘predalions, the one on the Vol- 
Kx-i,iiis, the other on tlie .-Kcpiaiis, I find, in | 
many wiilew, that the [leople of \ntiiim revolt- j 
ed tin-, yem, that IjUeniN ('otiielnis. eoii'-iil, eon- j 
ducted till' war aizaiiist them, and took llieir ! 
<-iJx. 1 e.iiniot \eulure to aflhm tins as eet-j 
tain, hee.iii-e in tlu' e.ulier vvntm-'. there J-. no | 
inenlmii oi siieli a transaetion. 

.V-VI\ . Ao sooner u.i'- tins war hioURlit (o 
a eoiK lii'ion, tli.in a tiiliimiti.Mi eoimiMtion at 
liome aiarmed tlm sciiali’. The (ril'iities o\- 
elaimed, that “tin' (h'lainiiiR of the tioo])>] 
ahro.id wa-. a meM- arlifu'e, ealenlaled to irus- 
irale (hvir (Mide.iNonis le•^pe» tine; the law. But 
that lliM were delennnieil, ne\erfheless. to Ro 
thiouRh With lli(‘ htisin('>'- winch (hoy liad iin- 
di'rfakmi.” However, RnhlHi-. Lueieliiis. pr.i'- 
teel ol tile city, so mainiRed mailers, that the pro- 
eei'diinrsofilieliilmnes weie post puned until the 
arrival of tlie consuls. Tlieieaioso aUi) a iw'w 
eauM“ of diNinrhaiie*': Auliis ('onithus and 
tJmntus Serviliiis. (|n;estors eommeneed a 
sei'iition aRiiin-l Mareiis \’o|seins for litiMiiR 
iliaiill'estly Riven l.tl-'C e\ideiie<' .ir.iuisI (k-rso . 
a diseoveiv havinRlu'en in.ide, siippoited hy 
manv jiroofs, that tin' hiothei of Vol'cnis, irom 
the lime when he was fir-l taken >11, liad not 
only in'ver a])))(Mretl in pnl>lie, luit that he inner 
rose from his sick bed, wlu'ie he died of a dis- 

nnltM- mrlii.-U !>.«...! i».>nll<c* ■mil 

thal,iit the lime wlien tin* witness had eharRcd 
th (5 fact to have been committed, (kesn had 
not heeu si*en at lioine. Those who had 
servi'd in the army with liim also aflirmeil that 
he, at that lime, rcRularly attended in his jxist 
alonRwilh them, without having once obtained 
leave, of ahsenco. Many in private stations 
ehallenged Volsoius, in their own names, to 
abide tlic decision of tlie judge,* content to 

'••Ab the priinorH could not nUond the trial of every 
cause, lliey idwitys hud ii list of jietsonB projicrly quali¬ 
fied, culled judiuit bdccU, out of wIiobc number, an oc- 


submit to the penalty, if they should fail in 
proof. As he did not dare to stand the trial, 
all those cirenm.stnnccs concurring together, no 
more doubt was entertained of the condemna¬ 
tion of Volsenis, than there had been of C®- 
so’s, after Volseius had given his testimony. 
The husinoss however, was put a stop to by 
the Iriliuiies, who dt'clared, that they would not 
suffer the nua stors to hold an a.sseinl>Iy on the 
husini'ss ol the jimseculion, until one was 
first held on that of the law ; and thus both af¬ 
fairs were deferred (ill llio arrival of the consuls. 
When thc.se oulored the city in triumi>h, Ifith 
liieir victorious army, silence being observed 
with respect to the law, people from tbence 
imagined tliat the triliunes were struck with 
li ar. But they, direrliiiR their views to the 
tnhunesliij) for the foutih time, it being now 
llie latter end of llie year, had ehariReil the di- 
i'‘elion of tln'ir elforts, from the jiromoting of 
(he law', to e.iiiva-<sMiR foi the eleeiion; and al- 
(iioURti the consuls struRgled against llie eon- 
tiiiU'iiR oj that olliee in the same hands with 
no Ii'ss (Ml lleslne^s than if (lie act had heon pro- 
j)Os('d lor tlu' [lUi'iiosc of les^enlnR th<*ir own 
(liRiiilY the Iriliimes got ih(‘ belter in the con¬ 
test. The same ye.ir, peace was, on petition, 
granted to the -Tbjiuins; and a survey which 
li.ul been Ih'ruii in tbe former one, was now 
linisbed, the lustuim Ik'uir closed, w'hieh was 
tbe li'ulli fiom the foiiiidiiig of the cilv. The 
immber of citizens r.iK'd.was om* hundred and 
ihirty-two thousaiid lour hundred and nine. 
Tilt* consuls aeijiiired great glory tins year, as 
well 111 the eoiidiicl of tiie war, as in the estab¬ 
lishing of peace wluh* at Imnie: though the 
state enioyed not perfect, coneord, yet tlie dis¬ 
sensions wore less violent tlian at other times. 

r,:-niii r<‘<]iiiri'(l, iln-y (U-k'gutod judi'i’s (d act in ihoir 
'ii’.nl ’riicsc sided jinlt'fs were cbosen in an assembly 
ol llio tribi'h, live init of eneii trilie, luiii the ptmtor, 
ill conling In liie iniporlance «n iho dilTiciiliy of the 
rau-e m dispulr, appointed one or iiioro of Uiom to try 
it. Tlll^ oIIko was, ut tirst, confined to tlie senators; 
Imt VV.1S, aflerivardH, triin«ferrcd to the knights, anti 
wn-at dilfiaeal timi H, held eomcumcB by one of these 
bodies, sorneliines hy llu* other, and sometimes m com¬ 
mon between iliciu hoili. The usual method of pro- 
ceding was tins the plainlifl' eitlier named the judge, 
heftire whom lie sunimoned tbe defendant to appear, 
which was termeil /erre_;utticem, or he left the dciioin- 
mation to the defendant, ut judicnn dtccret, and when 
they had agreed on the pidgc, ywum/Kftircm cnnvcntc' 
they presented a joint petition to the priBtor, pray¬ 
ing that he would appoint ut darft, that person to try 
the cause; and at the same time, they hound thomsolvcs 
to pav .a ccrfain sum of money, llio plamlifT viitii e.iset, 
ifhe hlionld juii pfltabliRh his charge; the defendant, if 
lie should nut aciiuit himself. 
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XXV. Lucius Minucius and Cams Nau- 
tius, who were iioAt elected consuls, [Y. K. 
296. B. C. 456.] found on their hands the two 
causes in dispute, which lay over from the last 
year. The consuls obstructed the pasMiie of 
the law, and the triliunes the trial of Volhcuis, 
with equal degrees of activity. But the new 
quffistors were possessed of greater power and 
influence. Together with Marcu^' ValeriUh, 
son of Manius Valerius, grandson of Volcsiis, 
Titus Quintius Capitolinus, wlio had been 
tlirice consul, was quxstor. Altliough (’.tso 
could not be thereby restored lo the Quiiili.ni 
family, and, in hun, one of the niovt valualde 
of the young Romans, to the state, y< t v\Uli a 
rigour dictated hy justice and duty, he ])roMHiil- 
ed the false witness, by whose means an inno¬ 
cent person had been deprived of the Itlx-ily of 
making his defence, 'i'he trihiiin's, ami ]»arti- 
cularjy Virginius, eiulca\oring to procuie the 
passing of their law, tin- consul', were allowed 
the space of two months to <‘Kamine it, on con¬ 
dition that when they sliould ha\ e inloimcd the 
people of the dangc-rous designs winch wer<' 
concealed under the 'positions which ti coii- 
lained, they would i . i allow tlicin to gi\c 
their votes on it. 'l'!u . icspite of jirocecdnigs 
being acceded to, rendon d iiutlias qiin t in th«‘ 
city. But the A'hpians did not allow them 
long to enjoy rchl; lor. violating the league 
which had I'oen made . e preceding u’av with 
the Romans, they eoiifeirc.l the chief eomniand 
on Gracchus Claims, a man at that time of l>v 
far the greatest conseiiuence among llumi; and 
headed by him, earned hostile depu'dations into 
the district of Laviei, from thence into tliat of 
Tusrulum; and then {...nied with hootv, 
pitched their cainji at Algidnm. To that camp 
came Quintus Fahius, Ruldius Volininuus, and 
Aulus Postumius, amlw.ssadors from Jhnne, l<i 
complain of injuries, and demand n'diess, in 
conformity to the treaty. The general of tin' 
u^Iipians l)!ide them deliver to that oak what¬ 
ever message they hail from the Roman senate, 
while he should attend toother business; a 
very large oak-tree hung over the jiraitoriurn, 
and under its shade alfordcd a pleasant scat: to 
this one of the ambassadors, as he was going 
away, replied, “ Let that consecrated oak, and 
all the deities, hear witness that the treaty has 
been broken by you, and so favour both our 
complaints at present, and our arms horoafter, 
as that we avenge the violated rights of gods 
and men.” On the return of the ambassadors 


lo Rome, the senate ordered one of the consuls 
to lead an army to Algidum against Gracchus; 
and gave to the other, ns his province, the ra¬ 
vaging the territories of the J^quansr^rhe 
IrilmiK's, according to their usual custom, ob¬ 
structed the levy, and might, perhaps, have 
elVectually prevented it, hut that a new and sud¬ 
den alarm excited stronger appiehcnsibiis of 
ilaiiger. 

XA’VI. A very large body of k^ahmes, 
hjireading devastations around, advanced al¬ 
most to the walls of IJome. ’I'he fields were 
deserted, and the eitv struck with terror. ’J'he 
coiniiions then eheerfnlly took arms, while the 
liibuiies in \aiii atleinpteti (o di>su,ide tlieiii 
fiom it. 'I’wo l.irgi'.iiimes weieiaiM'il. i\au- 
tiiis h-(l one against lh<‘ i^abiiies, and, jiiteliiiig 
Ills eaniji at Ihetuin, by delaeltiiig small jiar- 
(les espcci.illy <in incursions by night, he 
<aused such desolation in llie coinitry of tiie 
S.ilnnes. th.il eompaii'd lo it, the uiiiiiles sns- 
f.lined III lilt' Roman teiiiloncs .‘-(‘cined lulling. 
.Minucius iicitlier met llic s.iuh' siici css, nor 
sliowi'd llic same alulily in Ihc eoiuluct of his 
I'lisiiics'.; lor, liaMiig einainped at a liltie dis- 
lame, wiilimit rxiiciicucing any con-.idcral'li' 
io.ss.hokcjitliis niciu oiifineil within ihc ticnclics. 
V\ Ill'll till'ciu'iii} jicicciM'd this, tlicv .t>siim('d 
new holihics.s itmn tln' ollicr.s Icais and made 
an as-.auit on flic camp by night, hut lliuling 
that they wi'io iiot lil^i'ly lo siicii'cd hy ojn'ii 
iorci', ilnw lu'gaii, in'\t day, to iucIom' it hv 
lines of circniinallation, Hclorc tin., work 
could lie conijilclcd, ami the jiasscs iheieby 
entir<‘Iy shut up, live liorsenicn weie despateli- 
e<t, ho, mahiiig llicii way lufueen the ciie- 
iiiyV posts, inouglit iiitclli-gcnce to Koiiic, that 
ihe consul and Ills ainiv were licsii'gi'd. Xo- 
Ihiiig could have haiqu'itcd so uiicvjjcclcd, nr 
so contrary to the pcojdc's hopes; and the flight 
and consternation, in consi'queiici' of it, wen; 
not h'ss tlian if the city wi'ii' surrounded and 
threatened, instead of llie camp. 'J’hey sent 
for the consul Naiitius, yet not supposing him 
eapaiile of aflbrdnig lln'in sullicieiit protection, 
resolved that a dictator should he chosen to ex¬ 
tricate them from this distress, and Lueiiis 
Quintius (^incinnatus was accordingly appoint¬ 
ed with unanimous approbation Here they 
may receive instruction who despise every qua¬ 
lity which man can boast, in coinjMmsoii with 
riclioR; and who think, that those who po.ssrs.s 
them can alone have merit, and lo such alone 
honours and distinctions belong. Lucius Quin- 
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tiusj the now sole hope of the people, and of 
the empire of Koine, eultivaU'd a 1.inn of four 
acres on the otlier biile of the 'J’lber, at ihis 
lirruTv’-alled the yuintiaii meadows, opposite to 
the very spot where the dock-yard stands. 
There he was found hy the dojiutios, either 
leaning on a stake, in a ditch which he was 
mrA,i«ig, ur ploughing; m some w'ork of hus¬ 
bandry he was certainly employed. After mu¬ 
tual salutations, ami wishes on the jiart of tlie 
commissioners, “ that it might he hapjiy hotli 
to him and the commonwealth,” lie was re¬ 
quested to “ put oil his aowii, and hear a mes¬ 
sage from the senate.” Suprised, and asking 
if o all was well he h:ule lus wife liueitia 
bring out his gown quickly from the {-olUgc. 
When he hud jnit it on, alti r wijung the sweat 
and dust from liis hrow, he earne forward, wh(‘U 
the deputies eongralulated limi. ami saluted him 
dictator; rei|Ues 1 ed Ins })resenee m tlie <-ity, 
and Informed him of the alarming situ.ilton ot 
the army. A vessel hud heeii prepared for 
Quintius hy order of govermnent, and on his 
lamiMig on die oilier side, ho was leceued hy 
liis three sons, who <‘ame out to meet him; 
then by his otlier relations and friends, and 
afterwards hy the gri^ater ])art of the patricians, 
^urroiinilcd hv this numerous attendance, and 
the lictors marching before linn, he was con¬ 
ducted to Ins resiileiiee. The pleh(‘iiius like¬ 
wise ran together from all «juarters; hut they 
were far from beliolding (Quintius with equal 
pleasure, for they tlmuglit the powers annexed 
to his oflice U)o unlimited, and the man still 
more arbitrary. During that night, no f.irther 
steps were taken tiian to post wahdies in the 
'City. 

XXVII. Next day, tli* dictator coming 
into the forum hefnr,' it was light, named Tm- 
cius'rarquitm.-^ llM^'cl• of tlie liorse; he wa.s of 
a patrician hitniiy. hut though, by reason of the 
narrownes.s ol bis eireumstances, lu’ liail served 
among the foot, yel he was accounted liy many 
degrees the first iii mililarv merit .imong all 
the young miMi of Kome. Attended, then, hy 
his master of the liorse, C^uiiifiiis caiu' to tin* 
^assembly of the peopl»‘, proclaimed a cessation 
of civil busines>, i>rtlered the sh ipa to be shut 
in all parts of the eilv. ami tliat no one should 
attend to any ^irivate air.urs. He then issiieil 
orders that^a'd who were of the imlitarv age 
should attend, under arms, in Hu; liuhl of Mars, 
before sun-set, with victuals for live days, ami 
twielve palisades ' acli; and that those w'hose 
Vot. I.—Q 


age rendered them unfit for service, should dress 
that victuals for the soldiers who lived near 
them, xxhilc they were preparing their arm.s, 
and jiroeuring the military pales. Immediately 
the young men ran difierenl ways to look for 
palisades, wliieh every one without inolcslalion 
took, wherever lie could find them; and they 
all attended pumUially according to the dicta¬ 
tor’s order, 'j'he troo])s being then formed i;i 
such a manner as was not only jiroper for a 
niiiicli, bur tor an engugeniont also, if occasion 
should reijuire it, the dictator sot out at the 
head of the legions, and the master of the horse 
at the In ad of hts cavalry. In both bodies such 
exhortations were useil, as the juncture requir¬ 
ed ; that “ they should quicken their pace ; that 
theic was a necessity fur expedition, in order 
to reach the enemy in the night; that the Ro- 
m.in consul and his army were lic.su*gcd ; that 
this was the third <lay of their being invested; 
that no one could tell what any one night oi 
day miglit produce; that the issue of the great¬ 
est alfairs often depended on a moment of 
time.” The men too, to gratify their leaders, 
called to each other, “ standard-bearer, advance 
quicker; soldiers, follow,” At midnight they 
arrived at Algidnm, and when they found 
themselves, near the enemy, halted. 

XXVm. The dictator then having rode 
about, and examined as well as he could in the 
night, the situation and form of the enem}’s 
camp, coinmandi'd the tribunes of the soldiers 
to give ordi'r.s that the baggage should Ik* thrown 
together in one jilaci*; and then that the snl- 
iliers, with their arms ami palisades, should 
n'turii into tlie ranks. These orders were exe¬ 
cuted ; and then with the same regularity in 
whioli they liad marched, he drew the whole 
army in a long column, ami <lirer-tcd that, on a 
signal being given, they should all raise a .shout, 
and that on the .shont being raised, every man 
sboiihl ihiow up a treneli in front of his post, 
ami Itv his ])!iliMules. As soon as these orders 
weie communieated, and the signal given, the 
the soldii'rs performed what they were, command¬ 
ed : the shout resounded on every side of the 
enemy, and reaching beyond their camp, w.vs 
heard in that of the consul, exciting terror in the 
one, and the greatest joy in the other. Tlie Ko¬ 
rn ins observing to each other, with exultation, 
that tills was the slioul. of their eountrymeii, 
ami that assistance was at hand, took coinage, 
ami from tlieir watch-guards ami out-iiosls 
isuod threats. The consul likewise declared, 
11 
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that “ they ought not to lose time, for that iho 
shout then heard was a signal, not only that 
their friends were arrived, but that they had 
entered upon action; and they might take it for 
granted, that the camp was attacked on the out¬ 
side.” He therefore ordered his men to take 
arms, and follow him; these falling on the 
enemy before it was light, gave notiee hy a 
shout to the dictator’s legions, that on their 
side also the action was begun. The .Equans 
were now preparing measures to himler them¬ 
selves from being surrounded with works; when 
being attacked within, they were obliged, lest 
a passage might be forced through the midst of 
their camp, to turn their attention Iroin those 
employed on the fortifications, to the others I 
who assailed them on the inside ; and thus left' 
the former at leisure, through the remainder of 
the night, to finish tlic works, and the figlit 
with the consul continued until morn appeared. 
At the break of day, tlicy were entirely encom¬ 
passed hy the dictator’s works, and wlule they 
were hardly able to support the fight against 
one army, their trenches were assaulted by 
Quintius’s troops, who instantly, on conijileling 
those works, had returned to their arms. Thu.s 
they found themselves obliged to encounter a 
new enemy, and the former never slackened 
their attack. Being thus closely pressed on 
every side, instead of fighting, they had recourse 
to entreaties, beseeching the dictator on one 
side, and the consul on the other, to he content 
with the victory without their entire destruc¬ 
tion, and to permit them to retire without 
arms. By the consul tliey were referred to 
the dictator, and he, highly incensed again.st 
them, added ignominy to their defeat. He 
ordered their general, Gracchus Cloehus, and 
the other leaders, to be brought to him in 
chains, and the town of Corbie to be evacu¬ 
ated ; then told them, that “ he wanted not the 
blood of iheiEquans; that they were at liberty 
to depart; but he would send them under 
the yoke, as an acknowledgment, at length ex¬ 
torted, that their nation was conquered and sub¬ 
dued.” The yoke is formed of three spears, 
two being fixed upright in the ground, and the 
other tied across between the upper ends of 
them. Under this yoke the dictator sent the 
iEquans. 

XXIX. Having possessed himself of the 
enemy’s camp, which was filled with plenty, for 
he had sent them away nakeil, he distributed 
the entire booty among his own troops. Be-, 


primaiuling the consular army ami the consul 
iumsolf, he said to them, “ Soldiers, ye sIuiH 
share no part of the spoil of thateneniy, to 
whom yewere near becoming a jirey ;an4-as to 
you, Lucius Minucius, until you liegin to show 
a sjiirit becoming a consul, you shall command 
those legions, with the rank of heutenant-geii- 
eral onlv.” Accordingly Minucius resign* d vhc 
consuLhip, and, in obedience to orders, re¬ 
mained with the army. Bui so well were 
people llien disposed to obey, without repining, 
the commands of superiors, that tins army re¬ 
garding more the benefit which ho had conferred, 
than the disgrace which he liad infiieted on 
them, not only \oted a golden crown of a]mund 
weight to the dictator, but at his dejiarture 
saluti'd him as their patron. .■Xt Koine, tin* 
senate, being eon\em‘d by Quintus Fabius, 
piafcct of the city, ordered that Quintius on 
his arri\dl should enter the city in Iriumph, 
without changing hi.s order of march. The 
geiieral.-i of tlie enemy were led before Ills cha¬ 
riot, the inilitary ensigns carried before him, and 
his army followed, laden with sjioil. It is,saul 
that tidiles were laid out with proMsioiis befor-' 
every bouse, and that liic troojis. partaking of 
the eiiterlainineiit, singing the Irmmphul hymn, 
and throwing out their customary jests, followed 
iherhanol like revellers at a feast. 'I'lie same 
day, the freedom of the state was, with univer¬ 
sal apjirobalion, conferred on Lucius Maniilius 
of Tusculum. Tlic dictator would have imme¬ 
diately resigned liis ufiiec, but was inducc'il to 
hohl it some tune longer on account of the as- 
semhly for the trial of Vul.sciiis, the false wilness. 
Their dread of the dictator prevented tlie tri¬ 
bunes from obslrueting it, and A’oKcius liemg 
sentenced to exile, departed into lianiivmm. 
Quintius on the sixleentli day resigned the dic¬ 
tatorship, which he had received for tlie liTm 
of six months. About the same time, the 
consul Nautius engagi-d the Sabines at En-lum 
with great success; a heavy blow to the Sabines 
after the devastation of llieir country. Fabius 
Quintus was sent to Algidum in the room of 
Minucius. Toward the end of the year, the 
tribunes began to agitate the ulfair of the law: 
but as two armies were then abroad, the patri¬ 
cians carried the point, that no business should 
he jiroposed to the people. The commons pre¬ 
vailed so far as to appoint the same tribunes 
the fifth time. It was reported that wolves 
had been seen in the capitol, and were driven 
I away by dogs; and, on account of that prodigy, 
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.* the capitol was purified : sucli were tlie trans¬ 
actions of that year. 

XXX. Quintus Minurius and Caius IIo- 
ratiUA-Pulvillus surcirded to the consulship, 
fF. K. 297. B. C. 4.55.] In the beginning of 
this year, while the public were undisturbed 
i)y any foreign eneinv, the same tribunes and 
the»stmc jaw occasioned seditions at liome; 
and those would have proceeded to still greater 
lengths, so highly were people’s passions in¬ 
flamed, bnt that, as if it had been concerted 
for the purpose, news was brought, that by an 
attack of the .Equans, in the night, the garri¬ 
son at (Jorbio was cut off. The consuls called 
the senate togiUlicr, by whom they were or¬ 
dered to make a hasty levy of troops, and to 
lead them to Algidum. The contest about 
tlu* law was now laid aside, and a new strug¬ 
gle began about the levy; in which the consular 
authority was in danger of being overpowered 
by the force of trilmnitian jirivilegrs, when 
their fears were more cireotually roused by an 
account of the JSabine army liavjjjg come down 
into^tlie Roman territories to phimler. and 
xvcarly advanced to the city. This struck such 
terror, that the tribunes sulTered the troops to 
be enlisted ; yet not without a stipulation, that 
since they had been bafilod for five years, and 
as their olilce, as it stood, was bnt a small pro¬ 
tection to the commons, there should for the 
future be ten tribunes of the jieojilc appointed. 
Necessity extorted a concession from the se¬ 
nate: tlicy only made one exception ; that the 
people should not, hereafter, re-elect the same 
tribunes. An assembly was instantly held for 
the election of those ofiicers. lest, if the war 
was once ended, they might be disappointed in 
that, as in other matters. In the thirty-sixth 
year from the first creation of the tribunes of 
the people, the number ten were elected, two 
out of each of the classes; and it was estab¬ 
lished as a rule, that they should thenceforth 
be elected in the same manner. The levy 
being then made, Minuciiis marched against 
the Sabines, hut did not come up with them. 
Horatius, after the ^Equans had put the garri- 
^ son of Corbio to the sword, and had also taken 
Ortona, brought them to an engagement in 
the district of Algidum, killed a great number, 
and drove them not only out of that district, 
but from Corbio and Ortona. Corbio he razed 
to the ground, in revenge for the treachery 
practised there against the garrison. 

,XXXI. Marcus Valerius and Spurius Vir. 


giriius were next elected consuls. [Y. R. 298. 
13. 0. 4.54.] Quiet prevailed lioth at home and 
abroad. 'I’lie pri<*e of provisions was high, 
in consi'quoiice of an extraordinary fall of rain. 
A Jaw passed for disposing of the Aventine as 
public projierty. The same tribunes of the 
peojilo were conlimied in office. These, during 
the following yi-ar, [Y. R. 299. B. C. 45.3.] 
which had for consuls Titus Romilius and 
Caius Veturius, warmly recommended the law 
in all their harangues. “ 'I'hey must bo 
ashamed of the useless addition made to their 
number, if that affair were to lie, during the 
course of their two years, in the same hopeless 
state in which it had lam for the last five.^' 
Willie they were most earnestly engaged in this 
pursuit, messengers arrived, m a fright, from 
Tusculum, with information that the AEquans 
were in the Tusculum territory. The recent 
services of that people made ib.o tribunes 
ashamed of throwing any delay in the way of 
assistance being given them. Both the consuls 
were sent with an army, and found the enemy 
in their usual post, in the district of Algidum. 
There they fought; above seven thousand of 
the ./Rqiiaris were slam, the rest dispersed, and 
vast booty was acquired. This the consuls 
sold on account of the low state of the trea¬ 
sury ; which proceeding excited a general dis¬ 
satisfaction among the soldiery, and also afford¬ 
ed grounds to the tribunes of bringing an accu¬ 
sation against the consuls before the commons. 
Aceordmgly, assoon as tlicy went out of office, 
Spurius Tarpeius and Aulus Alterius having 
succeeded them, [Y. R. 300. B, C. 4.52.] a 
cliarge was instituted against Romilius by 
Caius Claudius Cicero, tribune of the people, 
and against Veturius, by Lucius Allienus, ple- 
beiiiii ledilc. To the great mortification of the 
patricians they were both sentenced to fine, 
Romilius to pay ten thousand asues* Veturius 
fifteen thousand.-j- The sufferings of these 
consuls, however, did not lessen the activity of 
their sucees.sors; they said, they were able to 
support a similar sentence., while both tribunes 
and commons combined, were insufFicicnt to 
carry the point. The tribunes now desisting 
from farther prosecution of the law, with re¬ 
gard to which, in the length of time sineq. its 
publication, people’s ardour had cooled, applied 
to the senate in amicable terms, requesting that 
they would at length « put an end to all con- 
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tentions; and, since it was disagreeable to theoi, 
that laws should bo proposed by plebeians, 
would permit lawgivers lo bo chosen in the com¬ 
mon, out of the plobians, and out of the putri- 
cians, in order to the framing of such as would be 
advantageous to both parties, and tend to es¬ 
tablish liberty on an equal footing.” This pro¬ 
posal the senate did not disapprove of, but de- 
calared that no one except a patrician, should 
have the propounding of laws. As they agreed 
with regard lo the necessary statutes, and only 
diilered about the persons to propose them, 
ambassadors were sent to Athens, namely, 
ypurius Poatumius Alims, Aulus Manlms, 
and Servius Sulpicius Cumermus, who won 
ordered to procure a copy of tlie famous laws 
of Solon, and to niiikc themselves acquainted 
with the institutions, customs, and laws of tin 
other states of Greece. 

XXXII. This year passed umlisluibed by 
any foreign wars. [V. R. 301. B. C, 4.51.] The 
following also, in which Publius Curiatus and 
Sextus Qunitilius were consuls, was still more 
quiet; the tribunes observing uninterrupted 
silence, which was owing, at first, to their wail¬ 
ing for the arrival of the ambassadors who liad 
gone to Athens for copies of the laws of that 
state ; and, afterwards, to too heavy calamities 
which fell on them at once, famine and pesti¬ 
lence m.aking dreadful havoc among both men 
and rattle. The country was desolated, the 
city exhausted, by a continual succession of 
deaths. Many illustrious houses were in mourn¬ 
ing : Servilius (^orneliu.s, Flamcn Quirinalis 
died, and Cains Horatius Pulvillus, augur, m 
whose room the augurs elected Caius Veturms, 
with tlie greater satisfaction, because he had 
been condemned by the commons. The con¬ 
sul Quintilius also died, and four tribunes of 
the people. Such a multiplicity of losses made 
it a melancholy year, but there was no distur¬ 
bance from any enemy. The next consuls 
were Caius Menenius and Publius Scstius 
Capitolinus. [Y. R. 302. B. C. 450.] Nei¬ 
ther during this consulate was there any foreign 
war; at home, however, some commotions 
arose. The ambassadors had now returned 
with the Athenian laws, and the tribunes 
therefore pressed more earnestly, tliat the 
business of compiling and setting their own 
laws might be begun. It was at last resolved, 
that ten magistrates to be called decemvirs, 
should be created, from whom no appeal should 
lie, and that there should J>o no other appointed 


during that year. It was disputed for some 
time whether plelwians should ho admitted 
among them. At length, that point was given 
up to the patricians provided that thoJ^iUian 
law concerning tlie Aventinc, and others, 
called the devoting laws, should not be re¬ 
pealed. 

XXXin. Thus, in the three hundrqj nnd 
first year from the building of Rome, tlie form 
of the government underwent a second (hange; 
the supremo })ower being liaiisterred Inun con¬ 
suls to decemvirs, as it bud foniH'rly been from 
klng^ lo eoiisuls. 'I’liis new form, liowi'ver, 
was not of b>ng duruluui; lor the bupp\ lie- 
gnmmgs of that government lormiualed m ex- 
truvagani hcenliousne.ss, wlmh hastened its 
dissolution; and recourse was bad lo the for¬ 
mer piaclice of intruslmg the ])ower and con¬ 
sular title to two persons. 'I'lie deeemvirh 
created were, Aiquus Claudius, 'I’ltus Genu- 
cius, I’ublius St'siius. I.ucius \eturius, (^uus 
Julius. Aulus Manlius, ^'crvius Sul|neius, Pub- 
iius thiriadu.s, 'J’ltus iJoriiilius, and JSpunus 
Posluniiiis. [ V, R. 303. B. ('. 44!),] (-^audius 
and (lenueius being consuls elect, this lionoiir 
of being of the deciunvirate was coiderrod on 
them as a comjiensalion for th<‘. loss of the 
othei ; and on JScstius, one of the eon^,ulH of 
the former year, because he had jiroposcd 
tins business to the senate, against the will 
of his colleague. Next to those, were con¬ 
sidered the three who had gone ambassadors 
to Athens, that the honour might serve as 
a recoinpence for such a distant embassy ; 
and, at the same time, it was su|>|iOHe(l, that 
they, having acquired a knowledge of the 
laws of foreign countries, would be uwdul in 
digesting the now proposed regulations. It i» 
said, that in choosing the remainder, they pitcli- 
ed upon persons fur advanced in years, with in¬ 
tent that there should be tlie less warmth in any 
opposition which might be made to the opin¬ 
ions of the others. The direction of the whole 
business of government, however, was lodged 
in the hands of Appius Claudius, through the 
favour of the jieojile; for he had assumed a de- 
meanor so entirely new, that from a harsh and 
severe prosecutor of the commons, he became, 
on a sudden, a zealous promoter of their inter¬ 
ests, and an eager candidate for popular ap¬ 
plause. Each of them administered justice one 
day in ten. On that day, the twelve fasces 
attended him who presided in the court of jus¬ 
tice ; Ills nine colleagues being attended cacji 
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by a beadle; and, while perfect harmony sub¬ 
sisted among themselves, although sucli union 
J^tween governors is sometimes found prejudi- 
pcial to the governed, they observed t)ic strictest 
equity towards all. It will be sufljcientto pro¬ 
duce a single proof of their moderation and 
fairness. 'I’hough, by the terms of their ap- 
poirttiHent,-there could be no apjH'al from their 
decisions; yet upon occasion of a dead body 
being found buried in the house of Publius 
Scstius, a man of {)atncijui faiuily, and of the 
dreemvirate, (and w’hich dead body was j»ro- 
diiccd in a pul>Ue assembly, in a case as ch'ar 
as il was atrocious,) ('aius Jiilius, a dccciiiMr, 
also commenced a crjiuiiiiil jirocess against JScs -1 
tius, ami apjicdred before llie jieo]iIi“ as prose-j 
cufor when he might legally have sat .as judgi'; 
ileparting from his own right, that, while he 
took away from tin* jiowa-r of tlie magistraey, 
he might add, in proportion, to the liberty of (be 
people. 

A'XXIV. Wliilst the highest and tlie low¬ 
est alike e\})eriem‘ed ihjs prompt execution of 
justitte, inijiartial, as if dni.ited by an <iraclc. 
ihc'tlecenivirs at tlu'same lime lanployed them¬ 
selves jussiduously in framing tin' laws; and at 
length, after people’s exis'ctations liad been rais¬ 
ed to the utmost height, they jiroduci'd for piil>- 
lie mspe4-tion len tallies; and then, sutnmonins 
an assembly of the jicojde, alter praying llial 

It niiglit prove fortunate ami advantagetms, 
and ha|)py to the commonwealth, to themselves, 
and to tlioir posti'rily ordereil them ** to go 
and read the laws which wi'rc cvhiluti'd ; <leelar- 
od, that they had jilaced the rights oi‘all on an 
equal fooling, and in as jireiise a manner as 
could he devised by the abilities of ten men ; 
hut that (he understandings and judgments of a 
larger number might, perhaps, strike out im- 
proveineuts: desiu-d them to oxaimno rigor¬ 
ously each particular in their own mimls, can¬ 
vass it in conversation, and bring it to public 
discussion, sliould any di'ficiencv or excess ap¬ 
pear in any article. They were resolved,” tlu'y 
said, “ that the Roman people should be iionnd 
only by sueh laws as the. whole community, 
with general consent, might appear, not so 
^much to have ratified, when proj>oseil, as to 
have proposed from themselves.” When, ac¬ 
cording to the reports of the people, respecting 
each head qf (he laws, they appeared sufficiently 
correct, then, in an assonibly voting by cen¬ 
turies, were ratified the laws of the ten tables, 
which even at this present time after all which 


have lieen added, continue to be the source of 
all our jurisprudence, respecting cither public or 
private affairs. It was afterwards said, that 
there were, two tables wanting, and that by the 
addition uf these, a body, as it were, of the whole 
Roman law might be completed. Tlu' expecta¬ 
tion of this, when the day of <‘Iection of officers 
ajiproiichcd, raised a wish tliat decemvirs should 
he chosen a second tinn'; and the commons, 
besides that they hated the name of consuls, 
as mucli as lliey did that of kings, felt at the 
|)rcs<'nt, no loss <‘vcii of the support of llic tri- 
buncs, bccaiisi- the dcc(‘m\irs in turn allowed 
an apjieal to their collcdgm's. 

A.VXV. But when tin-a-sembly for elect¬ 
ing decemvirs was jirociaiim'd to t»' held on the 
third market-day. the minds of many weie so 
fired witJi lunhitmn of ol'tainmg tlii; oflice, that 
even jtersoii.s of the fiist tligiiity in (lie state, 
dreading, I sujipose, lest, if it should he left 
uiioccupieil hy them, :m npiaiing might be 
given lor iiiijirojier persons to olitrudc thorn- 
selves in a )io.sl of sueh high antbonly, solicit¬ 
ed votes, luimbly suing for .a povvei, the esta- 
hlislimciit of whicli lliey h,id with (heir utmost 
ellorts lu'lore oj'posed, ami from those same 
plebeians, against the gratification of whose 
wishes tlicy had hitherto so strenuously con- 
Icndeil. IVrsoiis of advanced age, and who 
had passi'd through dignified stations, thus low¬ 
ering their pride to hazard a contest of this 
sort, made Appius Claudius redouble his exer¬ 
tions. It wore dilficult tti determine whether lie 
should be reckoned among tin* decemvirs, or 
among the candidates: he ajijieared sometimes 
more like a person petitioning for. than one who 
was invested with, the office: he aspersed the 
cliaracters of the raiididales of high rank, and 
exiolled the most insignificant and llie lowest. 
SurroundevI hy the Icilii and Duilii. who had 
lieen tnbunes, he liustled about the forum, and 
tbrongh their means reconmiendcd himself to 
the eommons; until even his colleagues, who 
till that time had been entirely attached to his 
interests, looked on him with amazement, won¬ 
dering what his intentions could he. They 
were convinced, that there w'as no sincerity in 
his professions; that such affahilitv, in one who 
had always evinced a hauglity mind, could not 
be without some interested views; that lower¬ 
ing himself to the common level in this extra¬ 
ordinary' maimer, and mixing on an equal foot¬ 
ing with the private citizens, did not look like 
haste to quit the ofligo, but rather like seeking 
11 * 
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for means to be eontlnued in it. Not dur* 
ing, however, openly to oppose his wishes, they 
endeavoured to baffle his efforts by a seeming 
desire to gratify him; and agreed among them¬ 
selves to appoint him, as the youngest of their 
body, to the office of presiding at the eh'ction. 
This was an artifice to prevent lus returning 
himself, which no ono had ever done, except in 
the case of tribunes of the people; and, even 
there, it was deemed a most pernicious prece¬ 
dent. However, ho declared, that, with the 
favour of fortune, he would jireside at the 
election; and he laid hold of the intended ob¬ 
struction to his design, as the lucky means 
of effecting its accomplishment. Having, by 
means of a coalition winch lie formed, foiled 
the pretensions of the two Quiiitii, f^a]nto- 
iinus, and Cincinnatiis; of his own uncle, 
Caius Claudius, a most steady supporter of the 
cause of the nobility; and of other citizens of 
the same high rank; ho promoted to the de- 
ccmvirate persons of very inferior eondilion in 
life. And, among the first raised, W'as him- 
eelf: an act liighly disapproved of by all men 
of honourable minds, and which no one had 
believed that he would dare to be guilty of. 
Together with him were elected Marcus Cor¬ 
nelius Malugmensis, Marcus Sergius, Lucius 
Mmucius, Quintus Eabiiis Vibulanus, Quintus 
P«tilius, Titus Antornus Mercuda, Ca'so 
Duilius, Spurius Oppius Cornicen, and Manim 
Rabulcius. 

XXXVI. Now the mask, wliich Ajipius 
had assumed, fell off. He began to live accord¬ 
ing to his natural disposition; and to form his 
new colIcaguc.s early to his own plan of pro¬ 
ceeding, before they shoul<l enter on the admi¬ 
nistration of their office. They held daily 
cabals, remote from witnesses; wherein, beiiin- 
furnished with sehemes of tyranny, digested 
among thcmselve.s, and without the knowledge 
of any, they no longer dissemhied iheir arro¬ 
gance ; became difficult of access, moro.so tc 
such as addressed them, and continued this be¬ 
haviour until the ides of May, [Y. R. 304. 
B. C. 448.] the then usual time for entering 
on office. At the beginning, then, of their 
magistracy, they distinguished the very first 
day of it by an exhibition which excited the 
greatest alarm: for whereas the former decem¬ 
virs had observed a rule, that only one should 
have the fasces, and that this emblem of royalty 
should pass in rotation with them all, that is, 
to each in his turn, but these unexpectedly 


made their appearance, attended severally by 
twelve fasces; One hundred and twenty hc- 
tors filled the forum, and carried axes bpjiud 
up with those ensigns, the decemvirs alleging 
that, ns, by the terms of their appointment, 
there lay not any appeal, there could be no 
reason why the axe should be taken away. 
Thus these ten magistrates appearedas so 
many kings, and thus they multiplied terrors 
not only among the lower classes, but among 
the principal patricians; every one being per¬ 
suaded, that they wanted only a jiretoxt to 
begin the work of death, so that should any 
one, either in the senate, or in a meeting of 
the peojile. litter an expre^-sion favonrahh* to 
liberty, the rods and axes would instantly be 
got ready, to strike terror into the rest. For, 
besides that there was no hope of protection 
from the people, an appeal to them liaving been 
prohibited, they had, by agreement, also pro¬ 
hibited themselves from interfering with each 
other’s decrees ; whereas the former dceemvirs 
had allow’ed their decrees to be amended by an 
ajipenl to a colleague, and had referred h» the 
public derision several matters which mlglTl 
seem to belong to their own jurisdiction. For 
some time the danger seemed to threaten 
cijually all ranks of men, but began, by degrees, 
to b<‘ directed entirely against the coiniwms. 
They avoided giving offence to the patncians, 
while they treated the lower ranks with arhi- 
tr.ary cruelty. Interest having iisurjied in their 
breasts the jdaee of justice, flu-y on every oc¬ 
casion regarded tho person, not the cause. 
Tlu'ir decisions they adjusted privati'ly at home, 
and afterwards pronounced them in the forum. 
If an ajipeal was made from any one of them to 
his colleagues, the treatment lie met from tliose 
to whom he ajijiealcd was always such as made 
him repent of not having abided Iw the former 
sentence. .An opinion had also gone abroad, 
though without known auflmrily, that they had 
consjiircd in the scheme of inupiity, not merely 
for the present year, hut that a clandestine 
league had been struck among them, and rati¬ 
fied by an oath, that they would not call an 
assembly for elections, but, jierpcluating the 
decemvirate, keej) a lasting hold of the power 
which they had now in their hands. 

XXXVII. The plebeians now began to 
watch the countenances of the patrieians; and 
though they had been accustomed to dreod be¬ 
ing enslaved by them, and, influenced by that 
dread, had brought the commonwealth into hs 
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_ prcsfent situation; yet they now anxiously: 
looked to those patricians for some ray of hope 
which might guide them to liberty. The prin- 
'cijtal.of .these, while they hated tlie decemvirs, 
bore no less hatred towards the commons: and 
though they did not approve the proceedings 
of the former, thought the latter 8ufl(*red no 
more ^^an they had deserved ; and had no in¬ 
clination to give assistance to men who, through 
their intemperate eagerness in pursuit of liberty, 
had fallen into slavery. On the contrary, they 
heaped injuries on them, m liopes that being 
thoroughly disgusted with the present state of 
all’airs, they might wish for the restoration of 
the forriK'r government hy consuls. 'I’lie 
greater part of the year wa.s now passed, and 
two tables of laws had been added to ten of the 
former year; so tliat there was not any eircmn- 
slanee, if these laws were once ratified in as¬ 
sembly of the centuries, which could make the 
now form of government necessary to the com¬ 
monwealth. People were in continual expec¬ 
tation of an assembly being called for the elec¬ 
tion of consuls, and the thoughts of the com- 
morjs were solely employed in devising a re¬ 
vival of that bulwark of liberty, the tribunitian 
..office, which had been laid aside so long. In 
the medn time not the least mention was made 
of an election; and the decemvirs, who, at 
first, had exhibited themselves to the commons, 
for the purpose of gaining their favour, sur¬ 
rounded by men who had been tribunes, now 
collected about them crowds of young patri¬ 
cians. These encompassed every tribunal; 
they soi7.ed and drove about at will, the com¬ 
mons and their clTects; the most powerful 
being sure of success, in possessing himself of 
any man’s property, in which he saw any thing 
desiral>le, while even their persona were not se¬ 
cure from injury. Some were beaten with rods; 
others felt the stroke of the axe : in a word, 
cruelty and profit went hand in hand, for a grant 
of his cffecls to some of their partizaiis ever fol¬ 
lowed the execution of the owner. Tlie young 
nobility, corrupted by such bribc.s, not only dc. 
dined making opposition to the injustice, but 
^openly demonstrated that they preferred tlie in¬ 
dulgence of their own licentiousness to the es- 
fablishment of the general lilierly. 

XXXVITI, The ides of May came. The 
offices of the state not having been filled up by 
election, men, invested with no public charac¬ 
ter, made their apjiearanco as decemvirs, retain¬ 
ing still the same spirit to enforce their autliori- 


ty, and the same emblems to support the 
■splendour of their station, 'J’his was held the 
height of arbitrary government, and the loss of 
liberty W'as deplored as irrecoverable. No one 
cliampion stood forth in its cause, nor was there 
a prospect of any such appearing : so that the 
peojilc not only sunk into despondence, but 
liegan to be desjnsed l)y the neighbouring na¬ 
tions, who thought It would rellect shame on 
themselves, if a stale whicli liad forfeited its 
own lilierty, shouhl he. allowed to retain its 
dominion over ollicrs. 'I’he JSahincs with a 
numerous army, mudi; an irrujitioii into the 
Roman territories ; ainl, h.iving spre.ad ilevasla- 
tion through a great jiurt ot tlie country, and 
eollected, without loss, a great booty of men 
and cattle, they recalled their forces from the 
various paits in which they were dispersed, 
ainl pifehed their camp at Eretum, grounding 
their liopes on the dibscntions at Rome, which 
tlicy trusti'd would prevent llie raising of 
troops. Besides the couriers tliat arrived, the 
county-p(‘oj)le, Hying into the city, raupcd a 
jeiicral alann. The decemvirs held a consul¬ 
tation on the measures necessary to he taken; 
and, while they were left destitute of support 
on every side, being equally detested by the 
jiatricians and the commons, another circum¬ 
stance occurred which aggravated their fears 
hy presenting an additional danger to their 
view: the -Equans on the opposite side had 
encamped in the district of Algidum, and ain- 
bassailors^, who came from 'ruscnlum to request 
assistanrc, brought accounts, that their lands 
wcr(‘ ravaged hy detachments from thence. The 
decemvirs were so thoroughly friglitened, on 
finding the city surrounded l)y two enemies at 
once, tliat they determined to have recourse to 
tlic advice of the senate : accordingly they 
ordered the senators to be siiminoncd to a 
meeting, tliough they well knew what a storm 
of public resentment threalencil to break upon 
themselves ; that all men would heap, on their 
lieads, the Maine of the devastations of the coun¬ 
try, and of all the dangers by which they wore 
encompassed; and that, on these grounds, at¬ 
tempts would be made to deprive them of their 
office, if they did not firmly unite in the support 
of their cause; and by enforcing their authority 
with severity, on a few of the most intractable 
tempers, repress tlie forwardness of others. 
When the voice of the crier was heard in the 
forum, summoning the senators to attend the 
decemvirs in the senate house, it excited no 
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less wonder than if it were a matter entirely 
new; “ What could have happened now,” tlie 
people said, «that those who had, for a long 
time past, laid aside the custom of consulting 
the senate, should now revive it 1 But they 
might, no doubt, thank the war, and their 
enemies, for any thing being done lliat was 
formerly usual with them as a free state.” 
'i’hey looked about the forum for senators, yet 
eould hardly discover one. They then turned 
their eyes to the senate-house, remarking the 
solitude which appeared rouixl the decemvirs, 
who, on their part, attributed the non-atten¬ 
dance of the summoned to the general detes¬ 
tation of their government; wlule the commons 
found a reason for it, in the want of aiithoiity 
ill private persons to convene them, observing, 
at llie same tune, that a hcnul was now formed 
for those who wished for the rerovery of lib¬ 
erty, if tlic' people generally would let their 
endc-avours ueeonijiuny those of the senate; and 
if, as the fathers refused to attend in senate, 
they should in like maimer refuse to enlist. 
Such were the general topics of discourse 
among the commons; while of the senators, 
there was scarcely one in the forum, and very 
few in the citv. Disgusted with the times, 
they had retired to their country-seats; and, 
being deprived of their share ni tlie administra¬ 
tion of the public business, attemded sohdy to 
their private affairs ; thinking, that, by remov¬ 
ing to a distance from the meetingand converse 
of their tyrannic inasler.s, they W’cre out of the 
reach of ill-treatment. Not meeting according 
to summons, apparitors wore dc^spatched to all 
their houses, to levy the penalties, and at the 
same time to discover whether tlieir non- 
attendance was owing to design : and these 
brought back an account ibat the members of 
the senate were in the country. 'J’lus gav o less 
pain to the decemvirs, than if they had heard 
that they were in town, and refused to obey 
tlieir commands. They then gave orders, that 
every one of tlicm should be summoned, and 
proclaimed a meeting of the senate on the day 
following, when the members as.sembled in 
much greater numbers than the decemvirs 
themselves had hopc'd. This raised a suspicion 
in the minds of the commons, that the senators 
had deserted the cause of liberty, since they had 
paid obedience, as to a legal summons, to the 
order of men whose office had expired, and who 
except so f.ir as force prevailed, were nothing 
more than private citizens. 


XXXIX. But, by all accounts, they showed 
more olicdienee in coming to the house, than 
servility in delivering their sentiments. It is 
related, that after Appius Claudius baujpro- 
jioscd the business to be considered, and before 
the opinions were demanded in order, Lucius 
A'alerius Potitus occasioned a great ferment, by 
insisting on being allowed to speak on therf?tatc 
of the commonwealth ; and, when the decem¬ 
virs endeavoured to prevent him, by declaring 
that he would go out and ap)>ly to the com¬ 
mons. It is likewise said that Marcus Horatius 
Burbutus entered the lists with no less bold¬ 
ness, calling tlicm “ ten Tarquinii, and putting 
them in mind that the Valerii and Horatii 
were among the foremost in effecting the ex¬ 
pulsion of the kings. Nor was it the title 
merely, which had then given people so much 
offence; for it was one which was properly 
apjihed to Jupiter, one which had been ajiphcd 
to Romulus, the founder of the city, and to 
the princes liis successors ; and winch was stilt 
retained in the religious institutions, and even 
eonsideri'd as materia) to the performance of tlie 
sacred rites. It was the haughtiness, the,vio¬ 
lence of 'J'arquin, which then filled them with 
abhorrence; and if these were not to be borne,- 
in a person who was, ,at the time, a king, and 
the son of a king, who would bear them in so 
many jinvate citizens 1 Lot them take care, 
lest, by forbidding men to speak with freedom 
in the senate-house, they might oblige tliein 
to utter their sentiments in anotlier ]»laeo. 
Nor dill he see how he, in Ins private ea- 
jiacity, had loss right to call the people 
to an assembly, than they, to convene the 
senate. liCt them try, whenever they chose, 
how much more forcildy a sense of injuries 
would operate in vindication of liberty, than 
ainhilion in retaining usurped aulluirity. 
They had jiroposed the Sabine war as the 
business to be considered; as if the Koimm 
jiooplc had any more important war on 
their hands, than against those, who, having 
been created for the purjiose of framing laws, 
had left no law remaining in the state; who 
had abolished elections; abolished annual ma¬ 
gistrates; abolished the regular changing of the 
chief magistrate, the only means of preserving 
the balance of liberty'; who, standing in the 
rank of private citizens, kcjit possession of the 
fasces ami of regal sovereignty. After the ex¬ 
pulsion of the kings, there were jiafrieian ma¬ 
gistrates; afterwards, on the secession of the 
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* commons, plebeian magistrates were ereated. 
Of which parly were the decem\irs^” he ask- 
cl, '‘Were they of the popular parlyl In 
Vital husijjess did they ever look for the eou- 
eirrrencc of the people^ Were they of that 
of the nobility? who, during almost a whole 
year, never belli a meeting of tint senate ; and 
now ifolil 1*1 in such a manner, that peojile are 
not allowed to sjie.ik of the state of the eom- 
inonwc.ilth. In-t tlu'in not rely too much on 
the timidity of their fellows; for men fi'el 
more sensibly ilie weight of present sulTi'r- 
iiigs, than of such as cMst only in ajijirehmi- 
sion.” 

XR. While lloratius was exclaiming in 
this m.iiinei, and the decemvirs knew not how 
I'ltlu'r to graltfv their anger, or to jiass ovi'r the 
jirovoeatioii. noreonld judge how the business 
v.'onld eiiiK (buns (’l.iudius, imeb' to Ajipuis, 
addresst'ii liim in a sjieecli, fraught with en¬ 
treaties rather than reproaches; In'sotighl linn 
hy the sliade of his own hrother, llte decem¬ 
vir’s father, “ to pay mon* n'gaid to tin* rights 
of th.Tl ci\il society in wdneh he was horn, than 
to a eonfedoraey, formed on the most flagi¬ 
tious jirmeiplos. Tins he reijuestcd, more ear- 
nestl\ un Ayjiiiis’s account, than even on that 
of llie eommon'ivealtli: foi the commonwealth 
Would, douhliess, he ahundaiitly able to assert 
its own Tights, 111 sjnto of any resistance which 
the tlicn magistrates eould make; hut that, as 
great contests generally excite great anitnusi- 
Ites, he could not, witliout horror, think of 
xvhat miglit he the eonseijuence." Although 
tlie decemvirs had r<‘fusi‘d liberty to speak 
on any subject ; but th(‘ business xvhieli 
they had proposed, yet sneli was tlu’ir respect 
for (’l.indius. that tliev did not interrupt him; 
he proceeded therefore in his discourse, whieli 
he concluded with moving a resolution, that 
no decree of the senate should be passed. 
Tins was eonsidered hy every one as import¬ 
ing that, in the judgment of Claudius, they were 
blit private citizens, and many of the ronsiilars 
expressinl their approbation. Another mea¬ 
sure was proposal, more harsh in appearance, 
4uil much less eHicacious; it was to order 
the |Kilricians to assemble and appoint an in¬ 
terrex: for that the jiassing of any resolution 
would be an acknowledgment that the persons, 
w!io conveninl the senate, were invested with 
soim* oflice; whereas, the member who recom¬ 
mended lliat no resolution should pass, meant 
ihefebv to declare them private citizens. 

VoL. i.-K 


When the cause of the decemvirs was thus 
sinking into luhi, Lucius Cornelius Malugi- 
nensih, lirothcr to Marcus Cornelius the de¬ 
cemvir, having he n purposely reserved from 
among the eun-ulars to close the debate, un¬ 
der the pretence of anxiety about the war, 
bupj)orted his lirolher and Ins colleagues llins : 
“ lie wondered,” he said, “ by what fatality it 
ha])])ened, that those, wlut had been tlieniselves 
cainhdates for the diceinvnate, wiTi- tlur per¬ 
sons who either as secondaiies nr jirineipals, 
wagi-d this attack on the decemvirs; and why 
they shouhl now, at this j)articuldr time when 
the enemy were just at the gates, take such 
jiaiiiH to sow dissension among the citizens; 
while during so many mnntlis, wherein the at¬ 
tention of the slate had ])i‘en diM-iigaged, no 
one ever made it a matter of di-,pu(e, wlietlicr 
those who lu'Id the adininistrulion of the go- 
veinmejit, wen' legal magistrates or not; un- 
I:'-s it Were lieeause they supposed, that in a 
state of confusion, llieir condiK't would not he 
so easily seen through. However, it was 
highly improper in any one to attemjit to pre¬ 
judice a c,iiis<‘ of that magnitude, while men’s 
immls w’ere occujiicd hy more urgent concerns. 
It was his opinion, then, that the jilea urged 
Iw Valeiius and Iloratun, that the oflice of 
decemvirs had exjnrcd on tlie idc's of May, 
sh(>ulil he taki'u into eonsideration, and discus¬ 
sed by the senati', when the wais vvif.i which 
they were then tlirealencd slnmld be lirought 
to a conclusion, and tramjmlity restored to the 
state; that Ajijiius ('laudius sliould consider 
hiinsi'lfas having now reeeiverl suilicientnotice, 
that h(' must he leady to give an account of the 
proceedings <if the ussemhly in which he. in 
ijualitv of df'cemvir, had jiresidcd, and in wdiieh 
tlie deeemxirs were eleet<*d, whether they 
were appointed for one year, or, until the 
laws, then wanting, should be ratified. It 
was also his opinion, that, for the present, 
every otlior business, except the war, should 
be laid asnle; and that, if they imagined that 
the reports concerning it were propagated with¬ 
out foundation, and that not only the couriers, 
Imt the Tusculan ambassadors, had conveyed 
false intelligence, then that scouts should he 
despatched to procure more certain informa¬ 
tion ; hut that, if they gave credit to the cou¬ 
riers and the ambassadors in that case, troops 
should be levied without delay, and the decem¬ 
virs should lead armies to whatever place each 
should think proper. ’He repeated, that no 
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other business ought (o tahe [)Iace, until ihi^ 
was disposed ol.” 

XLI. 'This resolution was carried, on a 
division, hy means of the young j)atruiaiis. 
Valerius and Huratius then, with greater ve¬ 
hemence, renewed their ellorls, and loiidl) dc- 
maridi‘d jiermission to speak more p.irlicul.nlj 
on th<‘ st.ite of the commonwealth, de( laung, 
that “ if by a fuetion they were pre\ented I'loin 
delivering their sentiments in the senate, they 
would a])peal to the pe»)ple; foi that jirivate 
men had no right to hinder them from speak¬ 
ing either m the scnale-hou''e, or m a general 
ahsenibly, nor would they gne v\.iy to tho^e 
men’s imaginary fasees. ” A}ipmsthen think¬ 
ing thejunelure so critieal, that the autluiiily 
of tlie deeemvirate must he ovei[lowered, unless 
the violeneo of their opposers were lesisted 
with an equal degree of hoklneHS, called out, 
that whoever Uttered a sentence, cxecjit on 
tlie business jirojiosed, should have eau.-e to 
re])eiU;” and, on \'alerius insisting that he 
would not be silenced by a [irivate citc/en, 
ordered a lutor to advance: Valeniis, from 
the door of tlie senate-house, inqdored the 
protirtion of the eiti/ens; when Lu<-iiis Cor¬ 
nelius, cmbraeiiig Ap[iius, llnough coneein for 
anc'fl’edso diirerent fiom what he iiitended 
)>ut a stop to the contest, and [itoeured Valerius 
jicrinission to sdy what he chose. 'J'liis [iro- 
dueing notliing beyond wonls in favour ol li¬ 
berty, the ih’ceinvirs cairied tlieir jioint; and 
oven the eonsiilars and elder jiulneiaiis, fiom 
inveterate hatred to tlic Iribunilian olliee, whn li 
they su|)[)osed the jieofde wisluvl for with 
mueh more eageriu'vs than fur llie consular 
government, would li.ive been rather better 
ploasi'd that the dc-ceinvirs thrinselves sliould, 
at some future lime, voluntaiily resign their 
oiliee, than that, tlirough means of the jmligna- 
tioii of the piililie against llit'in, the commons 
should rise again to consp((uenee. 'I’liey Imped 
too, that if, liy gentle management the consu¬ 
lar government should In' restored, without 
the turbulent interposition of the po[mlaee, 
they might, cither hy the intervention of wars 
or by the moderation of the consuls in the 
exercise oflheir authority, induce the commons 
to forget their tnlmiu's. No objection being 
made by the jiatricians, a levy was proelamied, 
and the young men, tliere being no appeal from 
the jiresent government, answerc'd to their 
names. When the legions were fi]h*d up, tin* 
decemvirs settled among'themselves who should 


go out with tlie troops, and who command the 
several armies. The leading men among the 
decemvirs were Quintus Fahius and A]inms_ 
Claudius, it was evident tliat there would be 
a grealiT war at home than abroad. The vio¬ 
lence of Ajipius was though tin* better calcu¬ 
lated for siqipressing commotions in the city, 
at tin* dis[H)sitiou of Fulmis had lon^ oecn 
considered as rather wanting in good jtursuitK, 
than slreiiiious m had; yet this man, hitherto 
highly distinguished both in civil and military 
conduct, was so entiiely changed hy his olliee 
of decemvir and tin* examph* of his eolleugues, 
that lie now iliose rather to bi* like Ajijjius, 
than like himself. 'To him was given in ehurge 
the war auuinst the Salmies ; and, along with 
him, were sent his eolleagui's, Mamus Rahu- 
kius and Quintus Tivtilitis. Marcus Cornelius 
was sent to the leiritory ol Algidum, with 
Liieius, Mimitius, 'J'ltus Antomus, Caso Diii- 
Iius, and Marcus Sergius; and it was deler- 
iiuned that Sjiuritis Ajipius shoiibl assist Ap- 
jnus Claudius in the management ofafl'airs in 
the city, where they should have lull authont}, 
as if all the deieiiiviis were jiresent. 

XI.[1. Tublie alVairs wore eomlueted with 
no hi'tlcr siieeess in war than at home. In 
ibis, the leudeis were no hirlh'.. to blame, tlian 
lor having n ndered thenisel\es odious to their 
eouiitrv men ; in other rcsjicets, tlu- fault lay 
entiieiv in tlie soldiery, who, latlier than that 
any enteiqnise slmuld sueei'cd under the con¬ 
duct am! auspices of the deei'iuvns sulh'ied 
themselves to lx* overcome, to the disgrace of 
I'Otli. 'J'lie annies were routed, both hy the 
Salunes at Ereliini, and hy tin* ylhinans in 
the country of -Mgnlum. I’lom Kretum the 
troojis inude a Htieat in the d(*ad of the 
niglit and forlilled a eainp near to the city, 
on a high ground, between Fitleiia’ and (h’us- 
tumeria; and being [nirsued by the enemy, 
would not risk a battle on equal ground, but 
jirovided faither safely by llie nature of the 
place and a ranqiart, not by valour and arms. 
In tlie country of Algidtim greater disgrace 
and greater loss wm e sustained; evi'n the camp 
was taken: and tlio soldiers, deprived of all 
their utensils, betook themselves to Tuseulum, 
di'pending, for the n(*ees.suries of life, on the 
good f.iith and oompassion of their hosts, who, 
on this occasion, did not disappoint their ex-' 
peetations. Such tcrrilying accounts were 
brought to Rome, that the senate, dropping the 
prosecution of th«-ii hatred to the decemvirs, 
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•.passed an order, lliat watches Oiouhl he licld 
in the city; coinniaiided all, who \\(’re ol an 
ape to hear arms, to nioimt ^uard on the walls, 
■tfid to ii)mi outposts I'clore tlie fiatc.s ; they 
alsy decreed a sup|>lY of anus to liu eanied to 
^J’uHculuni; that the decemvirs should conic 
down Iron) the ciliukl of 'rnsculuni, nml Keej) 
their* 1*oo])s encaiiijicd; and that the other 
’’eam{> should he reniov»’d from Kideme into ihe 
country of the Sahincs, to the end that the 
enemy, fi'clint? lh('iiiselv<s atl.icki’d at lioiiie. 
iiii^lil he deterred Irom o])er.itioiis a^Miiist llie 
city. 

AJilir, 'Fo the (Mlaniities Jiilheled hy llie 
enemy, tlie deeenivirs ,aided two most ]I.i”ilious 
deeds, one at home, and tin- oliiei in llie aiinv. 

the army which adeil aeaiiist the Sjilunes. 
a person, called Taicuius Sicciii'-, 1:iktii<r ad- 
vant.i^M' of tin' "mitral aversn.n lioin lh<' de- 
ei’iiiMrs, ami havimj |]e<jueiitly, m ])ii\al(' 
eonve^^atlon with the common soldicis, inadc 
menlioii ol’a s('ee'''-.ioii, and ol t‘!e<'lin'): trilmms, 
they si'iit turn on a pativ of ('li'Civation, to 
clnmsa ground for a camp, and ira\(‘ iii'tian Imn^ 
to the men wliom lliev sent to ulli iid on the 
expedition, tiuit thrv sliould kill ui)oii Inin in 
'son«:.convem«'nt place. ,in<l jml him to (hath. 
He did not l.ul imicvi'iu’ed; for. lluni'^h sui- 
rounded on .ill sides, he stt'odim his dch nei'; 
and being Jh>^^essc(! of exlraouUnaiy ja'i'.onal 
Ktrenglii, and of spirit eiputl tvi his stiength, he 
slew several of tlie assassins. 'I'ln' rist. on 
their return, gave out in the eaiu]), that llicv had 
falh'ii into an amhush, and that Sna-ius was !o->i, 
after lighting with great Inaverv and some of 
the soldiers with him. At lirst tins story was 
believed: hut afti'rwards, a cohort, winch went, 
with jx'rmi.ssion of tin'dcccniMrs, to hiiiv those 
wlio had fallen, ohseiving lliat none of tliom 
were strij)])('d ; that ^'n■clus, with his arms, fay 
in the middle with the faces of all the others 
turned towards him, while not a trace could he 
found of the enemy having ri'lieated from 
tlicnee; they brought hack Ihe hod}*, with an 
account that he was evidently slain by liis ow n 
men. The camp w'as now filled with indigna¬ 
tion ; and it was resolved, that iSieeius should 
bo carried directly to Rome, which would iiave 
been put in execution, liad not the decemvirs, 
as speedily as possible, Imried him with inili- 
‘tary honour?, at the public expense. His 
funeral was attended with great grief of the 
soldiery, and a general belief of guilt in the de¬ 
cemvirs. 


X !il\\ 'rijere followed,in tlie city, another 
atrocious pnx ceding, which look its rise from 
lust, and was not K'ss tragical in itsi onsi'quences 
than llhit v'liidi, ihruu.^h the injuied chaslily 
ami violent dcalli ol l,ucrelia, had oec.isioned 
the evpiilsion ol the Tanjuiiiii Irom the llironc 
and (he city ; so that the govi'riiuient of the de¬ 
cemvirs nut oiilv ciuh i! in the same manner as 
that of the kimis, Init v.as lost tlirough tlie same 
cause. Ajqmis I'l.untius was inflamed with a 
ei mil mil p.ission low ,i)ds a \ oimg woman of ])le- 
heiati rank. 1 he i.ilhcr ol tins j oung woman, 
liUciiis \ irginius, lu ld an lionourahle rank 
among the centurions, m the camp near Algi- 
dum, a man (d c\i'iii])kiry good conduct, holli 
as a soldier and a citi/cii, and ]>y the same priii- 
iijiles weie the htlmviour of his wife, and the 
eiiiication of lii.s l.ujiilv legulaled. He had 
iH'lrollinl his (l.iiigldcr to hiienis icilius. vvho 
had been Irilmne, a mini of spirit, and of ap- 
provi'il /--al in tln’ cause of tlic cmmiHms, 
'i’liis maiden, in (he bloom of yoiifli, and of «‘x- 
traoidmarv beauty, Ajijiius, limning willi de- 
sin-, had atleinjded (o si’duce by linbes and 
I'lojiiiscs, blit, I'liiding every avenue lo Ills bojx'S 
b.iiicd by iiiodesly, lie H'solvi'd (o luivi recourse 
to violence. He gave nislriK'lioiis to M.arcus 
(,’landius, one of Ins dependents, that he should 
claim the young woman as his skive, and not 
submit to any demand winch should be made, oi 
her being left at liheily until the decision of llic 
suit, llniiking that tin' absence of tlu' damsel’s 
lather allorded the filtest opportunity for the 
injury which he meditated. a\s Virginia came 
into the fmaim, (for the schools oi’ Irniinng 
were held there in sheds,) tliis minister of the 
deiemvn's hist laid his hand on her, and atfirm- 
ing that •• she was a slave, and horn of a woman 
vvho was his slave,” ordered her to follow him ; 
lliie:ileiiing, in ease of refusal, to drag her away 
hy force. While the girl stood motionless 
through fneht and astonishment, a crowd was 
collected hy the cries of her nurse, wlio imjdor- 
ed the jiroteclion of the citizens. The. popul.ir 
names of her father Virginus, and her sjiousc 
Icihus, were heard on every side. Their ac¬ 
quaintances were, engaged in favour of the ma id- 
en, hy their regard for them and llie multi¬ 
tude ill general, by the heinousness of tiie pro¬ 
ceeding. She vi as now secured from violence, 
wlicn the claimant said, “ there was no occasion 
for raising a mob, he was proceeding by law, 
not Iiy force,’’ and summoned the maiden to a 
ciuirt of jtisticc. 8lie being advised, by those 
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who appeared in her favour, to follow him, they 
arrived at the tribunal of Appius. The elaim- 
ant rehearsed the concerted farce before the 
judge, alleged that*‘ the girl was burn in his 
house, and had been clandestinely removed from 
thence to that of Virginiiis, her supposed fa¬ 
ther ; that of this he had sullicieiit evidence, 
and would prove it even to the satisfaetion of 
Virginius himself, the principal sulVerer in the 
case ; and it was reasonable,” he addi-d, “ that 
in the meantime, the servant should remain in 
the custody of her inasU'r.” Tlie advocates 
for Virginia, pleading that Virginius was absent 
on business of the, state, and would, vveie notice 
sent him, attend in two days’ time, and that it 
was unreasonable that a suit coneernnig his 
chilli sliould be carried ori in his absence, de¬ 
manded of Ajipius to adjorn all proceedings 
in the cause, until the falhei’s arrival; that, ni 
conformity to the law which lie himself liad 
framed, he should leave her in the mean lime 
in tlic enjoyment of her liberty; and not sutler 
a young woman of ripe age to encounter the 
Jiazard of her reputation, before the case of her 
freedom was deli'rmmed. 

XLV. Appius prefaced his decree with ob¬ 
serving that “ tlic very law, whieli Virgiimis’s 
friends hdd out as the foundation of llicir de¬ 
mand, was a proof how much he was inehnod 
to favour liberty : however, that law could af¬ 
ford no film security to liberty, if it were not 
invariable in the tenor of its operation, without 
regard either to causes or persons. In the ease 
of those* wlio, from servitude, claimed a right 
to freedom, the privilege mentioned was allow¬ 
ed, because any citizen can act in their behalf; 
but in the ease of her, who was m the hands of 
her father, there was no other person to whom 
the owner should yield the custody of her. It 
was therefore his determination, that the father 
should 1)0 sent for; that, in the meantime, the 
claimant should suffer no loss of his right, but 
shoulil take the maiden into liis custody, and 
give security for her appearance, on the arrival 
of him who was alleged to be her father.” 
Whilst all murmured against the injustice of 
this decree, though not one had courage to 
oppose it, Publius Numitorius, the maiden’s un¬ 
cle, and Icilius, her betrothed spouse, arrived at 
the spot. The crowd having readily made way 
for them, because they were of ojiinion, that, if 
any thing could stop the proceedings of Appius, 
it would be the interference of Icilius, the lietor 
called out, that" sentence was passed and, on 


Icilius making loud remonstrances, ordered him 
to retire. Even a cool temper would have, been 
inflamed by such gross ill treatment; Icilius 
said, “ Appius, you must drive me hence,with 
the sword, before you slmll aeconiphsh, in si¬ 
lence, whut you wish to be concealed. This 
young woman I intend to wed, and expect to 
fmd in her a lawful and a chaste wife Call 
together then even all the lietors of your col¬ 
leagues, order tlie rods and axes to be got rea¬ 
dy : the spouse of Icilius sliall not remain 
in any other jdare tb.an her fatlier’s house. 
Though you have taken fiom us the jiroteelion 
of tribunes, and an appeal to the Roman jieojile, 
the two IniKvarks which secured our liberty, yet 
theie has been no grant made, to your lust of al>- 
solute dommuni over our wives and daughters. 
V'ent }ouv fmy on our per^o^s and our lives; 
let e]la^llly, at least, find safely. If any 'lo- 
leiiee IS oilered to lier, I shall appeal lor su(- 
i-oiir ti) the eiti/eiis now jireseiit, in bi'lialf of 
my sjxnise ; Yirgiimis will appeal to the sol- 
dieis m beli.ilf of liN only daughter: aiul all of 
us to the gods, and to all mankind: nof shall 
you ever carry liial sentence into elli-et, 'vliile 
,ve have life to [ireveut it. I charge yon, Ap- 
piu.s, consider again and again to wiiat leiigtli. 
you are procei’diiig; let Vin^r-.nis, when he 
coiiK's, determine what measuies he will pur¬ 
sue in regard to his daugliter; only of tins I 
would have him assured, that if he suliinits to 
tills man’s claim of obtaining the custody of 
her, he must seek anoliier mutch for Ins daugh¬ 
ter: as for me, in vmdiealion of the liberty of 
my spouse, I will forfeit my lile sooner tlian my 
honour.” 

A’liVI. 'J’he passions of the multitude were 
now raised, and there was (‘very sign of a vio¬ 
lent contest ensuing. The lietors had gathered 
round Icilius, hut proceedi'd, however, no far¬ 
ther than threats, when Ajipius said, “ tliat the 
defence of Virginia was not the motive which 
actuated Icilius; but, turbulent by nature, and 
breathing, at that instant, tlie spirit of the iri- 
buneship, he was siadving an occasion of sc'di- 
tion. He would not, however, at that time, 
give him matter to work on: hut, in order to 
'onviiicc him at once that this indulgence was 
granted, not to his jietulanee, but to the absent 
Virginius, to the name of the father, and to 
liberty, he would not then decide the cause, 
nor interpose any decree; he would even re- 
(jurst of Marcus Claudius to depart somewhat 
from his right, and suffer the maiden to^be 
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bailed until the next day. But if, on the next 
day, the father did not attend, he now gave no¬ 
tice to Icilius, and to persons like leilius, that, 
,uh its Thunder, he would xiotf.ul to support his 
own law ; nor, as decemvir, to show a proper 
degree of resolution; nor should he call toge¬ 
ther the liotors of his colleagues, to check the 
ollon^of tlie. fomentors of sedition, but he con¬ 
tent with his own lictors.” The execution of 
his ifiKjuitous design being thus deferred, the 
advocates of the girl having retired, resolved, 
iirst of all, that th(‘ brother of [eilais and the 
son of Nuimlonus, active young men, should 
set oir directly, and with all possihh* haste 
call home Virgirius from the camp, acquaint¬ 
ing him that “ the safety of the maiden depend¬ 
ed on his being present in time next day to 
‘jnotect lier from injury.” 'I'hey set out tin* 
instant they received their directions, and, with 
all the speed their horses could make, carried 
tin* account to her hither. In the meantime, 
the claimant of the maiden urged Icilius to [iro- 
fess liitnself a deteiidaiit in the cause, and to 
produce surt*lies. Tins, [iowe\er, Icilius delay- 
ed„iu Older that tin* messfiigi'rs despatched to 
the camp might gam the longer lime for their 
joiirnes, telling him that he was |>reparing to do 
so, 7'li<' T\!. 'le iimltilndi' on this licid up tlieir 
hands, ami <'\crv oin* showed hnuself rcatly t(' 
be suietv to Icilnis. To them he leplied. tears 
at ttie same lime liliing lus »‘yes, “ I am thank¬ 
ful lor \our goodness; to-moiTow I will claim 
your assistance ; at jiiesent, I have sullicieiit 
sureties,” Virginia w.is then ailmitted to l)ail 
on the seeurily of her relations. Appius. after 
remaining on tlie liiluiiial foi a shut lime 
lest he should serin to have sat meielv foi the 
salce tif tlie present Im-.iiu-ss, and rinding (hat 
no om* ap[>lied to ium. the general anxiety 
about Virginia calling tlicir altciition fiom 
every other subjccl, ictired to his house, and 
wrote to Ins eolle.ignci m c.inip not to allow 
Virgiiiius to leave it, and even to kcej) him in 
coiifniement. 'I'liis wicked scheme, as it de¬ 
served, was loo late to succeed ; for Virgnnu-, 
having already got leave of ahsonee, had set out 
at the first wateli; so that the letter fordetaiiimg 
him, which was delivered in ihc morning, ne¬ 
cessarily produced no enect. 

XliVII. In the city, a vast multitude of 
citi/ciis were assembled in the forum at day¬ 
break, full of anxious e\]>ectation. Virginms, 
clad ill mourning, and aooompaniej by a great 
lyimhcr of udvoe vies, led his daughter into the 


fomm, habited in weeds, denoting her distress, 
and attended by a number of matrons. There 
he began to solicit eacli man’s f.i\our; and not 
only requesU'il their aid, as a boon granted to 
lus prayers, but dcm.iiulcd it as lus due, re- 
niinihiig tliein, tliat*‘ lie stood daily in tin* held 
of battle, in defence of their wives and cliii- 
dren ; nor was llu'ie any man who had given 
greater proof of valour and intrepidity in acliim 
than lie had done. Vet vvh.it did this avail, if, 
while the city was secure fiom d.uiger, tlieir 
childien were exposed to ealaimlies as grievous 
as could he dreaded, if it were taken by 
an enemy.” With such discourses, uttered in 
a manner as if he wi-re addressing a jiuhlic 
assembly he a[>plied to tlie {leoplo individually. 
Icilius aildrcs.sed them with like .irguments ; and 
the femab* attendants, by their mIciiI I ars, af¬ 
fected them more deeply than any words could 
<lo, Appius whose mind was hard<‘iK*d ag.Uiist 
all such occurrences, violent madness, rather 
than love, having pervcrti’d his understaiidnig, 
ascended the tribunal; and when the claimant, 
had just begun to urge, that “through {i.iriial- 
ily, lie had refused yi'stenlay to ])ronounco 
judgment m the causeAjipius without 
allowing lum to proceed in st.iting lus claim, 
or giving Virgimu.s an opportunity of ansvviu- 
iiig delivered his sentence. The discour.se 
with winch he introduced his decree sc'uie 
ancient writers have set down, perliaps with 
Itulh; but as I no wliere find anyonctli.il 
seems likely to have been used on occasion of 
such an iniqintous business, I tliiiik it best tc 
represent the plain f<ict, of which there is no 
doubt: he decreed, that she should he lield in 
bondage until the final decision. At first, all 
were stiilek motionless with astonislunent at 
such an atrociou.s proceeding. fSilenee llieii 
prev.nlod for some time ; allervvavds, when 
jM.ncus Claudius went to sei/i* tlic m.iideii, 
vvheie she stood iii the midst of the m.ilrons, 
.itid was opjioscd by the women with lament¬ 
able cries of grief, Vhigimus stretching forth 
his hands in a menacing altitude towards 
Appius, said, “ Appius, 1 betrothed my daugh¬ 
ter to leilius, not to tlii'i*; and I have eduealod 
her for a wife, not for a harlot. Do you 
intend that men sliall indulge llieir hist promis¬ 
cuously like cattle and wild lieasts ' VVlietlier 
these present will endure such things I know 
not: but those who carry arms, I hope, lu-xer 
will.” The claimant of the maiden being forced 
back by the crowd of women and advocates 
'l2 
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who stood round her, silence was commanded 
by the crier, 

XLVlil. Tlie decemvir, whose nniul was 
warped by his ungovernable lust, s.nd. that 
“the abusive language of Iciluis ye-U'idjv, 
and the vioieiice of \ irgiums, now tiu-whob' 
Roman people were witnesses of, bill tli.il be 
had learned, on good authority, that, dumig the 
whole night, cabals hud lieeii held for the [Uir- 
posc of stirring up sedition. WluTetine. being 
aware, of the disputes likelv to ensue, he had 
come down with a l>and of nion m arms, not 
with a design of iniuriug any jierMUi who 
should demean himself, hut ol }uiiiishmg in a 
manner suited to the majestv of govermneiit. 
such as should presume to dl^tu^h tlie tramiuil- 
lity of the state. It will, tlieiefore, said he. 
be your better way to remain quiet, do, lu- 
tor, remove the crowd, and make way foi the 
owner to seize his sl.i\e.” When, huisling 
with passion, he had thundered out tiieM‘ 
words, the nuiltitmle of tlienisclves volunlaiilv 
scpar.ued, and the maiden stood fotsaken, a 
prey to injustice. Virgiimis then, si'cing no 
prospect of assistance Iroin anv ijuailet, s,ud, 
“ Appius, I entreat you, first, to make allow¬ 
ance for a fatherV grief, if I h.ive made iisc ot 
too harsh (‘Xpres.sions towards yon; and next, 
to allow me here in the pieseiiee of tlu' maiden, 
to inquire of her nurse the trulli of this all.nr; 
tliat if I have been falsely calh'd Iut father, I 
may depart hence with the more ro.sig nation.” 
Permission being granted, he drew the niaiden 
andhernur.sp aside, to the sheds near the tem¬ 
ple of Cloaciiia, now called the new sheds, and 
there snatching a knife from a hatcher, plunged 
it into Ills daughter’s lircast, with these words: 
“ In this manner, my child, the only one in my 
power, do I secure your liheitx.” 'I’hen look¬ 
ing back on Appiu.s. “ With this blood, Ajtpi- 
us,” said he, “ 1 devote tliee and tliim* IkmiI to 
perdition.” Ap]>iu.s, alarmed by the cry raised 
at such a horrid dee<l, ordered A irgiiiius to he 
seized. But he, elearing a jiassage wit!) tin 
weapon wherever he went, and jiroteeted also 
by a groat nuiiihcr of young men wlio <‘seortcd 
him, made lus way to the gate. leilius and 
Numitorius raiscil up the lifeh'ss body, and 
exposed it to the view of the people, deploring 
the villany of Appius, the fatal beauty of the 
maiden, and the necessity which had urged the. 
father to the act. The matrons who followed 
joined their exclamations; “ Were these the 
onsequcncea of rearing cljildren ? Were these 


the rewards of chastity with other mournful 
reflections, such as are suggested by grief to 
women, and which, from the grealer sensibility 
of their tender minds, are always the jim.si uf— 
leeting. 'i’lio discourse of tlie men, and par- 
licnlaily of Iciluis, tiirm d i iitirely on their being 
dejji ived of the proteclion of tribunes, and con¬ 
sequently of appeals to the peojile, and l.1i‘ the 
indignities llirowni njion all. 

ALLY. The jiassions of the multitude 
weie strongly excited, paitly by the villany 
of the decemvir, paitly by their hojii's that the 
occasion might he nnjirovcd to the rccovciy of 
lihcity. Apjmis now ordered Iciluis to ho 
railed before him ; then on his icfusiiig to 
alteiul, to he sei/,e<l: at last, w lu'ii the bemlles 
wiTc not sulTcred to eoiiu’ near him. he liini'-elf, 
with a hand of xonng jiatiiciaiis, juishing 
lluough the crowd, ntih-n'd him to be lakeii into 
conliiieiiu'nt. 11\ this time tlicrc had collect¬ 
ed loiiml Iciluis, not only the xiiulittiidc. but 
persons (it to head tliat mullitiidc, I/Ikuis 
W dciius and Marcus JloiMtuis, who diixing 
l>a( k Ills lictor, told Ajipiiis, tliat “ If lie meant 
to )iio( eed in a legal wax, thex would lie si'cbri- 
t\ fiir Iciluis, against any charge which he.asa 
[Mix.ite citi/eii, should bring. It he shoub' 
tempt to make iisi* of four, in thiit ]»oinr too 
they would not be his iiifeiior!-.” A furious 
seufllc ensued. The dccemxir’s hetor at¬ 
tacked Valerius and Iloratiiis. 'j’he fibres 
were hroki'ii by the jx'ople. Ajijiins tlum 
mounted the tribunal, wliitber he was fol¬ 
lowed by Horatius and Vabnus; to tlicse the 
asscmhly jiaid attention, hut drowned tlu' d<‘- 
(•ciiuir’s xoice with noise. WihTuis now 
as^mned antliorifv to order the lictor'" to dcjiarl 
lioin one x\ho was but a pnv.ite ctli/mi; and 
llu’ti Apjuns, bereft of cmnagi', and dreading 
toi Ills life, eovi'reil his head, and uiiolocrxed 
by 111 " ad\ersari('s, made his I'seapc into a house 
near the forum. Spurius Ojqmis, rtishuig 
into till* forum from the other .-.nh', iti <itdci to 
assist liis colleague, saw their iiuthorifv o\er- 
[lowcred by force. After revolving siweral 
expedients, confused by listening to a multitude 
of advisers on every side, be at last commanded 
the senate to be summoned. 'Dus stepctilmed 
the minds of the populace, by giving them 
hopes, that as the conduct of the decemvirs 
seemed displeasing to the greater j'art of the 
patricians, tlieir government would be abolished 
through the means of the senate. The senate 
gave their opinion, that the commons should 
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not 1)0 furtlicr cxaspcralod; and that, above all 
things, cim! should he taken to hinder distur- 
haiK'i's ]»(;iiige.vcilcd in the campon the arrival 
yf Vifg'imus. 

1.. Accordingly Konie. oi me younger parri- 
cians were sent to the camp, which, at thattimc 
was on mount Vecclius, to caution the ilciHun- 
virs 4<*usc tin'll utmost ctForls for prc'veiiting a 
mutiny among tile sohhers. Here, Virginius 
causetl greater commotions than ho had left in 
tlji'dfy: for, licsulcs the notice whi<*h he at- 
Iracteil, hy coming attended hy a hand of near 
four linndrcd men ; who, iin'ciiscd at tin* scan¬ 
dalous injustice done him, had accompanied 
him from the cit v ; tiu' unslu-athcd weapon, anil 
himscil being I'estncared with blood, engagi'd 
the gcinTcd uttmlion, while gowii''* being uli- 
served til m.inv ditrcrcnl paits ofihe cam|>, 
made the nnmlier ot peo[de from llie city ap¬ 
pear niiich I.irgcr than it was. lleing asked tlie 
reason of all this, gnel for a long time prevent¬ 
ed \'iiginius from iilleriiiga word. At li'iiglh, 
wlieii the crowd drew still, ami silence took 
]»l.iee.lu‘ lelaled everv circumsianee in older as 
It passed. 'I’hi'ii raising Ins hands lowaids 
heaven, besought his fellow-soldii'rs “ IS’ot to 
•imnule to Inin the gnilt whicli l»elonged to A]i- 
pRis (Jlaiidius, mu- to alihor him as tlie mnrdeier 
of Ills child. Dcclaiing, that thi' life of his 
danghtei was dealer to hnnth.in his own, could 
she have lived With lioiimu and liberty- When 
he s.iw her dragged as a slave to violation, lie 
thought il belter that Ills child sliould he lost 
by death tfi.ai by dRltomiur. Actnali'd by 
compassion, he had fallen under the ajipcaiance 
of erneily • noi would he liave survived lus 
daughter, hail he not looked to the aid ol his 
fellow-soldiers, with hopi's of levciiging her 
death: for they also had d.iughteis, sisters, 
wives; and the Inst ofAppius Clauiliiis was 
not evtinguislu'd hv the death of Virginia, hut 
would lie (Mieouragi'd, hy iiiipuiiity, to lage vvilli 
less restiaml. Tliey had mnv warning given 
them, in tlie I'alamily of another, to ginnd them¬ 
selves against the liki* inpiry. As to vvlial con¬ 
cerned himself, his wife had been torn from him 
by fate; his daughter, hocausi' .she could nut 
longer preserve Ika chastity, had fallen hy an 
unfortunate but honourable death. Then* was 
now in his house no object for Appius’s lust; 
and from ayy other kind of violence whieh he 
could oiler he would dcfeml his own per- 

‘ Tlio ciUzcnii' ilicds, dilfuiont from lltat oftlio militniy. 


son with the same spirit with which he had 
rescued that of Virginia, Let others take care 
ol th('mse!\<'s and of their children.” To these 
represeiilations, uttered by Yirginius in a loud 
voice, me niultilLiiie replied with shouts, that 
they would mn b,- backward in vindicating 
either his wrongs nr their own liberty. At the 
same tim»’, the gown-im n nitennixed with the 
crowd ol soldiers, relating vvilli sorrow the .same 
eirciimstaiiees, ami obsciving how much more 
shocking tlu'y appi aied to the sight than hear¬ 
ing, aeijuaintiiig them ahi) that the alfairs of 
the deeemvirs at Rome were de'jierale; while 
some, who came l.iler, aveired tlial Appius, 
having W'ltli diflicuity i‘^e:i|K‘(i with his life, was 
gone into exile. All this hail sueh an effect on 
the sohlierv, that they cried out, To arms! 
Ml.itched np the slaii'kirds, ami imirehed towards 
Rome. The dceemvirN, exeeedinglv aiannod, 
as vvj'll hv the transactions winch they saw, as 
liy those which they heard Jiad jiassed at Rome, 
ran to the dilh'ient pails ot the camp, in onler to 
(jiiell the coininofioii. Mdiile tliey acted with 
mildness, liiev r«'( rived no answer. If any of 
them ollered loexcrl authority, he was answer- 
('(I, that “they wi're men; and besides, had 
arms.” 'hhe soldiers proceeded in a body to the 
City, and jiosted themselves on the Aventme, 
evluirliiig the commons, whenever tlu'y met 
any of tliein, ti> reas«.uino their lilierty, and 
create pl('l>eian trilnines. IVo other violent 
e\[)ression was lieanl. Spurius Dppius held 
the meeting of tlie senate, when it was re¬ 
solved tliat no li.ifsli uH'asiires .should ho used 
liee.iusi'themselves had given occasion to the 
iiisiiiieetion. 'I'hree eoiisulais were sent as 
(h'pnlies to the mount, Spnrius Tarpeiug, 
('.lilts Julius, and Servnis Sulpums, to ask, 
m tlie name of the si'iiate, hy whose orders 
they had (|uit(i’il the eamii; or what was their 
mleiition in posting thenisi'lves in arm.s, on the 
Aventine; in changing the diiection oi their 
hostile o])('rations from the enemy, and by 
seizing a stiong jiost in their native country. 
The revolteis were at no loss what to answer; 
Imt they were at a loss for a person to give the 
answer, h.iv ing not yet appointed any particular 
leader, and individuals not being very forward 
to Uke oil themselves the invidious, and per- 
haps dangerous, otTice. The multitude only 
railed out with one voice, that Lucius Vale¬ 
rius and Marcus Horalius might he sent, and 
to them tliey would give their answer. 

LI. When the deputies were dismissed, Vir- 
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ginius reminded the soldiers, « how murh they 
had been embarrassed in a ease of no extnior- 
dinary diflicully, in consequence ol their beinp 
a multitude without a head; and that the an¬ 
swer given, though not inexpedient, was the 
result rather of an accidental coneurrence, than 
of a conceited jiliin ; he recommended to ihein, 
therefore, to eleet ten persons, ho should 
presiile in the direction of their allitirs, and, in 
the style of military dignity, be calloil tribunes 
of (he soldiers.” This honour, lu'iiig oll’ered, 
in the first place, to himself, he said. “Keseive, 
to a juncture more hajqiy, I'oth to you and me, 
such exjtressions of your good ojuuion of mi'. 
It is neither possible for me, wliile my daughter 
is unrevenged, to riai}) satisfiietionfiom any hon¬ 
our, nor is it expedient for you, in the jucseiit 
disordered state of the comnioiiweallh, to havi' 
those at your head wlio are most obnoxious to 
party ni.ihco. If I can be of any srrxiee, my re¬ 
maining in a jtrivate capacity wil! in no deinec' 
prevent it.” 'rhey accordingly elected ten iniii- 
lary tiibiines. Nor was tii<“ armv in the country 
of theNabinos inactni'. There also, at the in¬ 
stance of leilius and Nmnitonns, a seci'ssion 
from the doeein'irs was made; men being no 
less strongly agitated by having the murder of 
Siceius recalled to their memory, than by the re¬ 
cent account oftbe barbarous attempt against the 
chastity of \’irgima. M’heu Icilius heard that 
tribunes of the soldiers bad been elected on the 
Avenline, he feared lest the .assembly of election 
in the city might follow the lead of the niilitary 
assembly, and chose the same persons tnl'iines 
of the commons. Ilcing well versed m popn 
lar inirigiies, and aiming hirnsrll at that oflice, 
ho took care that, before they jiroi-eedcd to the 
city the same number of soldiers, with equal 
powers, should bo elected by the party iben 
with him. They entered the city, in militarv 
array, through the Colline gate, and continued 
their march in a body through the middle of the 
city to the Avriuine. There, in eonjiiction 
with the other army, they gave directions to 
the twenty tribunes of the soldiers to choose 
two out of their number who wc-re to hold the 
command in chief: they choose Marcus Oppius 
and Sextus Manilms. The senate were alarmed 
for the general safety, but though they sal every 
day, they spent more time in wrangling than in 
deliberation; the decemvirs were upbraided 
with the murder of Sicci'us, the Inst of Appins. 
and the disgraces which they had incurred in 
war. It was resolved, at Jength, that Valerius 


and Horatius should proceed to the Aveiitinc: 
but they refused to go thither, on any other 
terms than those of the decemvirs resigning the 
badges of ofliee, their title to which liad expired 
a year before. The decemvirs, remonstrating 
against the severity of degraing them to the 
common level, deelored that they would not re¬ 
sign their authority, until the jiurpose c» iheir 
olecUon should hcfullilied by thi* ratifieulion ol 
the laws. 

Jill. eommons, on being informed by 
Maicus Duilius, who had been plehian tribune, 
tliat the time was jiassed bj the patricians m 
continual disputes, and no busines done, rc- 
rnnxod fiom the Axentine to the sacred luounl: 
fiu Hiiilins bad assured them, that “ the senate 
would ncM'i attend seriously to the husiness. 
uiiui they saw the city deseitcd; that the sa- 
« icd mount woubl reriiiml them of the (irimiess 
ofilie eommons, and tliat lliey would then dis¬ 
cover, tli.it the re-e^labil^hinellt of concoid was 
mi|ir.icticiii)lo, without the le-'toration of the 
Inbunilian oHice.” Maichtiig along llie No- 
inentnn load, then called tin* Ficulnean, they 
encamjied on the sacred mount, imitalmg'tho 
moderation of their fathers, m refiaining from 
every act of violence. The army wa.s folIim”\l 
by file eommons. not one, whose age would 
permit him, ridusing to go, 'I'heii wives 
and children attended llu'ir steps, a-kiiig, in 
inelaueholy aei'cnts, to whose, care they were 
to he left,in such a city, where neithercliaslity 
nor hbeity wc're safe ^ So geneial a ileserlion, 
hi’Vond W'hat x\as <‘ver known, li lt every part 
of the city void, not a ereatnie laung even M'eii 
in llie forimi,exeejit a few very old iiMm, when 
llie seiialois were called into then house. 
'J'lius the forum appealing eiitnely lorsaken, 
many others, with Horatius and Valerius be¬ 
gan to exclaim, “ (amscript fathers ! how long 
will ye delay ^ If the decemvirs will not desist 
from their obstinacy, will ye siiller every thing 
to sink into ruin And ye, decemvirs, what is 
this power wliirh ye so positively refuse to 
part with** Do yc intend to administer justice 
to bare walls anil empty hou.ses'^ Are ye not 
ishamod, that the number of your lictors should 
exceed that of all the other citizens in the fo¬ 
rum 1 What do ye propose to do. should the 
enemy advance to the city? What, if the 
commons, finding that wc are not. moved by 
their cecession, should jiresently come in arms ? 
Do ye ehoose that your command should be 
terminated by the fall of the city ? The cai.® 
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slamU thus; citlirr we must lose the commons, 
or th('y must h.ivc (heir tribunes. We would 
souiier part w ith our pulrician inaRistrutes, than 
•they with the }>lohcian, The olHcc of Inbunos, 
when It was a ihmi,^ unknow'u and untried, 
lliey extorted from our latliers ; and it is much 
mote jinprohaldc that, after Iiaviii" lasted the 
sw<^'lk, of It, they will ])Ut up with its loss, 
especially as we <lo not exercise authority with 
sueli moderation, as to jtreveiil liieir slandinif 
in need of proteiimn.” Assailed by such ar- 
'^unicnls from every tpiarter, and overpowered 
by the muled opiiiioiis of all, tlu- decemvirs 
deelannl, that since it was _puli;ed necessary, 
llu'y would submit to the ordtTs of tlie senate. 
'J'Ins imly tlu'y naiuested, that tliey would af¬ 
ford them protection fiom the raijc of tlie 
opposKt’ paity: wainimi tliem, at the same 
tnm*, not to sutler th<‘ commons, liy the sjiillinjr 
i)f tiu’ir blood, t(* come into tlie jiracticc of in- 
Jlictiliy imnishmeiit on palnei.ins. 

lilJI. Valeiiiis and lloratius wen* then 
dejmted to invite tin* eoimiums to return, on 
Kiielu conditions as they should Judye projier, 
and to adjust all matters m <hsjmtc. They 
were oidered also to take measures, for seenr- 
“H'y the decemvirs from the rayc and violence of 
llie populace. On their arrival at the camp, 
they were n'oeitid with excessive joy, as hav-; 
iny evidcnllv jiroved ihemsidves the patrons of 
hlx'ity, hoth at the eomineueement of tlie 
disturbances, and on the determination of tlie 
liusiness. For this, tln-y received thanks on 
tlieir eominy, leilius addressing them m the 
name of tlu; whob*; ami wduni they began to 
treat alioiit eondilions, the same person, on the 
deputies iiujuiring wlial were the demands of 
the commons, |)roposed, m pursuance of a 
plan winch Ivad been adjusted before tlieir ar¬ 
rival, such ti'rms as jdainly evinced, lliat they 
grounded their ex|>eetations on the e(jmty of 
their cause rather th.ui on tlieir strength: for 
they only requireil tlie reslitiition of thetnlmni- 
lian ollice, and the pii\)lege ol a]>peal, by 
whi<h tlie rights o| the eomtnons hud been 
guanled, before the erealion of decenivirs; 
and, that no one should suH'er for having in¬ 
stigated (he soldiery, or the commons, to pro¬ 
cure the restoration of hiieil\, by a secession. 
They were intcmpeiate mily in lesjieet to the 
jimiishmen^ ot the decemvirs: for they o\- 
fjieeted that tliey slnmUl he delivered into their 
hands, and they threatened to burn them alive. 
U reply, tlu* deputies said « Such of your 
VoL. I.— 


demands, as have been the result of delibera¬ 
tion, are so ctjuituhle, that they ought to be 
voluntarily idfered to you; for the object of 
them is the attainment of a security for 
liberty, not for uiilMiunded licence to violate 
the rights of otliers. Rut the dictates of your 
resenlnjcnt, we must ratlier pardon than in¬ 
dulge: for, through your detestation of cruelty, 
ye are precijntatiiig yourselves into the very 
vice which ye abhor; and before ye can well 
be said to he free yourselves, ye wish to act the 
tyrant over your advorsaiics. Is our state 
never to enjoy rest from punishments, either 
inlheted by liie iiatricians on the Roman com¬ 
mons, or by the eoininons on the patricians 1 
Ve staml in need of a shield, rather than of a 
sword. It is aliumlanily suflieieiit to humble 
a man so far us that lie shall live on an equal 
footing with the rest of his countrymen, neither 
olfering nor enduring injury. Resides, should 
ye ever choose to ri'iider yourselves olijects of 
terror, wlieri ye shall have recovered your 
magistrates, and your laws, and shall have the 
power m your hands of deciding on our lives 
and fortuno, tlieii ye will determine according 
to the merit of each case; at present it is 
sulVicient to require the restoration of liberty.” 

LIV. llaMiig, W'ith unixersal consent, re¬ 
ceived permission to act as they thought pro})cr, 
the deputies assured them that they would 
spe»*dily bring hack a final sclllemont of the 
business ; and, returning, reported to the senate 
(lie uh'ssage from the eommoiis. On which 
th(‘ other decemvirs, finding, that, beyond their 
ho])e.s. no mention was made of any punish¬ 
ment being reserved for them, raised no oh- 
joclion. Ajipius, stern in liis nature, conscious 
that lie was the object of particular detestation, 
and measuring the rancour of others towards 
him by Ins own towards them, said, “ I am not 
Mind to (lie fate wliieh hangs over me. I see 
that violi'Ut proceedings against us are deferred 
until iivir arms are surrendered into the hands 
of mir adversaries. Blood must he olfered to the 
rageof the populace. I niysclfnolongcrdemur 
to resign the oirice of decemvir.” A decree 
of the senate was then made that “ The decem¬ 
virs slumid, without dt'lay, resign their olfice. 
Tliat Quintus Funus, chief pontilf, should 
iiold an election of jilcbeian tribunes, and that 
no one sliould sufler, on account of the seces¬ 
sion of the soldiers and commons.” As soon 
as these decrees were finished, the senate was 
disimsseil, and the deo-emvirs, coming forth to 
Vi* 
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the comitium, ma.le a rrsi^uation of tlicir oiTire, 
to the extreme joy of all. IS<'ws of tins was 
carried to the commons. Whatever i)eoj)le 
tliere were remaijiing in the city, escorted the 
deputies. Tins was mot hy another j)roceK>.ion 
from the rami), ^‘’^tdting with joy; and they 
mutually coiif'ratulated each other, on the re¬ 
establishment of liberty and concoid in llie 
slate, 'i'hc deputies addressed the asM-nihlv 
thus: “He it advantageous, fortunate, and 
liappy to you, and to the eominonueallli. Ke- 
turn into your native city, to your jimi'-eholil 
pods, your wives and childri'ii: the same mo¬ 
deration, witli which ye liave biluived lure, 
where, notwithstanding the great consumption 
of iK'eessanes in so large n nmltiliuh'. no man'.s 
field has been injured, that modi'ratmn carry 
with you into the city. (Jo to the Aveiitme, 
whence ye removed, In tliat ausjdcions place, 
where ye took tlio first step towards liberty, ye 
shall elect tribunes of the commons: tlic I'hief 
pontjjr will attend and presidi' in llie asseni- 
hly.” (ireat wore tlic apjilauses given, and the 
cheerfullest approbation w'as shown of every 
thing whicli was done. They then hastily rais¬ 
ed the standards; and, as they marciied towards 
Home, vied with such as they met in expres¬ 
sions of joy. They proceeded under arms, in 
bilence, through the city to the Aventine. 
I'here, the chief pontiff holding an assembly, 
they instantly elected tribunes ol the commons; 
first, Lucius Virginius; then Lueins leilms, 
and Publius Nomitorius, uncle of Virginia, the 
first advisers of the secession; then Cuius 8i- 
einius, a descendant of that man who is re¬ 
corded as the first tribune of the commons, 
elected on the sacred mount; with Marcus 
Duilius, who had distinguished himself l»y his 
conduct in tlie trihunesliip, before the creation 
of the decemvirs, and who, during the contest 
with them, had not failed to exert himself in 
the sujiport of the common cause. At the 
same time were efeeted, rather on account of 
hopes entertained of their future eondiicl, than 
of their previous deserts, Marcus Titinius, 
Marcus Pomponius, Caius Aproriius, Publius 
Villius, and Ciuus Oppins. Lucius Icilius, as 
soon os he entered on the office of tribune, 
proposed to the commons, and the commons 
ordered, that no person should sulfi r on account 
of the secession from tlie decemvirs. Imme¬ 
diately after, Duilius earned a proposition for 
electing consub', with privilege of apjieal. All 
this was transacted in an* assembly of the com- 
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mons in the Flaminian meadows, now calh d 
the Flaminian circus. 

LV. After this, under the direction of an 
inlerrex, consuls were elected. [Y. It. 30(!. 
II. (J, 440.] These were Lucius Valeiius 
and Marcus lloratms, who entered immediate¬ 
ly U])on the exercise of their office. 'I'lieir 
consulate was pojmlar. Hut thougli enatf. iMled 
by any actual ill-treiitmeiit of the patiu-ians, it 
yet incurieil tbeir displeasure; ii‘r they imagin- 
nl that whatever added to the liberty of the 
commons, was iiercssaiilv a diminution ul tlieir 
own jiovvi r. First of all, as if it were a ])oint 
in conlrovrrsv, wlicthei the ]'.itiicians were 
boiiiul Ity regulations eiiaelcd in an assernhlv of 
till' eommons. a law vvasjiassed in an assimMv 
of iIk' ceiituiies, “ that whatever was oidered 
bv ilu' eoiimmns colleclively, should biiul llie 
whole jieople.” A law which gave the kei nest 
edge to such jiropositioiis as imalu I'c itilrodu'’- 
ctl by the tribunes. Another l.iw, intiodmed 
by a consul, concerning tlic rielit of ,i|>peal, (a 
singular security to hbmt}’, and w !n<-h had been 
sulncrled by the ]) 0 wcr granted to llic tlccem- 
virs.) tlicy not only revived, but guaiiled’tor 
tlie tune to come, by Airtlier cmicling, “ that no 
magistrate sliould ever be cliosmi, from whofu 
ibeie should not he a tight of appeal; inid that 
if any jktsoii sliould cause tlu' election of sudi, 
then it should la* lawful aiul right to put tlial 
person to death, and the killing ot him sIkmiIi! 
not be accounted a caful.il ollence.” W'lieii 
they liad provided siiirKumf himieis for the 
commons, ]>y the right of npi'cal on one side, 
and lh(‘ aid of the friliuiu s <m the other, tin y 
renewed to tlie tiihiim> themselves the pnvi- 
h‘ge of being deemed s.iiridaiid inviolable, a 
matter which now hail been almost forgotten, 
reviving, also, fur the purfiosi', eeit.ini cere- 
monies which had heim long ihsused ; and iliev 
not only rendered them inviolalde I v this n ii- 
gious institution, hut hy n law, enacting, that 
“ whoever sliould offiT injury to the triinnies 
of the commons, the a'diles, the judges, his 
person -fhould he devoted to Jupiter, ami his 
j)ro])erty confiscated at the lemjde of Feres, 
Liber, and Libera.*’ Lawyers deny that any 
one is thus rendered sacred and inviolable;but 
admit that the j»erson who do»‘s injury to any of 
the aliove-named is deemed to he devoted. Ac¬ 
cordingly an mdile is sometimes sei 7 <'d, ami put 
in confinement by superior magistrates, which, 
though it is not a legal proreeding, as offending 
against a person exempted by tlus law, is yet a 
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MillirioTil ])roof dial such jicrson is not (loemeil 
sacrod and iiiviolaldi'. Jt is ulli^gcd, however, 
hy some, that the triliuncs lieeaine, sacred and 
jiiviolahle, in conscqumice of the old oath 
taken i»y the commons when tliey lirnt crealed , 
tliat ollice; wluli' oilier exjiosiiors have snji-I 
[»oseil, that, by this Jloralian l.iw, the same ^ 
exenij^ioiis were extended to the consuls also, 
the consuls lieing termed judges ; and to the 
jira-tois, as h(“in;j elecleii under the. same aus¬ 
pices with tile consuls. But that exposition is 
nduled hy ihis argument, that in tliosci times. 
It was not the custom, as it has Inam since, to j 
cal] a consul judge, hut pnelor. Tln'se were . 
the laws projiosi'd hy the consuls. A regula- 
lion was .d.so made 1*> tin* same consuls, that 
the di'cieis of llie sen.ile should he deposited 
Willi the plelieian a'dih's, in llie temple of 
(A-res; they h.id hilluTlo been lKH|iienlly sup- 
]>ressrd und aker»‘d at the ])leasure of the con¬ 
suls. • Marcus DuihiJs, ph'hciaii liihunc, alU'r- 
wards jiroposcd to tlu* commons, ,iiid llu* com¬ 
mons enacted, that, *• whoe^eJ slirmhl causi' the 
comiuoiis to he left williout Irilmn.-s, or any 
mafislratc to hi* elected lioin whom there was 
no iipi>eal, should he punished With stn[ies and 
■k'heuded.” All these transactions, though 
highly di.sagrccahle to the jMliieians, passed 
without opiiositiim liom them, hec.uise no se¬ 
venty was )et aimed at anv [lailicular person. 

LVl. The tnhunilian olhce, and the liherty 
of the coinmoiis being thus fixed on a solid 
loundation, llie tribunes, judging it now sea¬ 
sonable and safe to attack indn uluals, singled 
out Virgiiiius as the first jirosccntor, and Ap- 
pius dcfcnilanl. V'lrginius haxing prelerrcd 
a cliarge ag.uijst Appiiis, anil the latter coining 
to the forum, attended l>y a crowd of young 
palrici.ins, the sight of him and his attendants 
instantly recalled to every mind his shocking 
abuses ol aullionty. Vjrginius then said, 
“ Ijong sjK'oehes are only of use in cases id' a 
donbthil naturi*. I .shall iherefoie neitlier 
W'a.sle time m descanting before }o‘i <'•' 
giull of this man, from whose cruelly ye have 
ri'hcucd yourselves hy forec of arms; nor will 
I suircr him to add impudence to his ciinies, in 
endeavours lo exculpate luinscif. Wherefore, 
Appius Claudius, I remit to you all the impious 
and llagitiouR deeds, which during two years 
past you hi^ve dared to eoinniit in eonstant suc¬ 
cession. With res]>ect to one charge, unless 3 ou 
name a judge and engage to acipnl yoursedf of 
Ii^ving, contrary to the laws, sentenced a fice 


jierson to slavery, I order that you be taken into 
custody.” Neither in the jirotociion of the 
tribunes, nor in a sentence of the people, 
could Ajipius place any hope ; yet he called on 
the trilmnes for aid, and when that was disre¬ 
garded, and he was seized by the hailifl’, cried 
«mt, ‘*1 appeal.” 'I'liis expression, the pecu¬ 
liar safeguard ol liberty, uttered from that 
mouth which had so lately threatened the. sub¬ 
version of liberty, caused a general silence, 
whilst all wjili <*urneslucss oliservcd onetouno- 
t!i(‘r, that “ at leiigtli it apiieared that tliere were 
goils, and that they did not disregard the alfairs 
of maiikiiid. 'i^hat tin* juinisiiments which at- 
lendt'd jirich* and cruelty, tliough tlu'y might 
coiiK* were not hglil. That he now jilraded 
for the right of app<*al, who li.id abolished that 
right: he implored the jirolcclion of llie jtcojile, 
who had trodden under foot all tin* jH'ople's 
rights; and he who had so lately doomed a free 
prison to slavery, was liimseli’icfuscd the privil¬ 
ege of libertv, and dragged to jirison.” Amidst 
theseinuimurs of the as.setnlilv, Apjnns’s voice 
was also heaiil imploring the jiruteclion of the 
peo|il(’. He enumcrate<l “ llic* services of his an¬ 
cestors to the state, both in peace and war; his 
own unfortunate zeal for the interest of the 
Ivoman commons, when, for the sake of ob- 
laiiung e<juitalile laws, he resigned the eonsul- 
ship, to the high disjdeasure ol the patricians; 
mentioning his own laws; and that wlnlc they 
Y(‘t rcinaineil in force, the fianier of them wus 
lo lie ilragged lo prison. But the peculiar ail- 
vantages or disadvantages attending his case, 
he would endeavour to set in a proper light, 
when he should he allowed lo make his defence. 
.\f prcs{*nl, by the common right of every 
mi'inlicr of tlie state, lie a Roman citizen, ac- 
cusi'd of an olVence, demandi'd lil'crty of .speak¬ 
ing in his own behalf, and the lienelit of atrial 
before the Jcoinaii poojde. That his ajipre- 
hensions from tlie pojmlar rage were not so 
great as to deprive liim of all hope from the 
npiity and eomjiassion of his roimlrymen. But 
if Ik* was led to prison w ithout being heard, he 
again called on the tribunes of the commons, 
and warned them, not to follow the examjdeof 
tliosc who were the objects of their liatred. 
But .should the trilmnes ackiiowleilge tlie.ni- 
selvos to have combined in the same kind of 
confederacy, for abolishing the rigid of calling 
for their piotection, whnh they charged the 
decemvirs with liaving torineil, then he ap* 
pealeil lo the people, and implored lh(' henellt 
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of the laws concerning appeals, passed that very 
year at the instance of the consuls ami of the 
tribunes. For who was to appeal, if that pri¬ 
vilege was refused to a person on whom no 
sentence was passed, and who had not been 
heard in his defence I What plebeian or per¬ 
son in a low station could expect to find pro¬ 
tection in the laws, if Appius Claudius found 
none ? His case would afford a proof, whether, 
by the new regulations, tyranny or liberty was 
established; and whether ajiiieals to the tri¬ 
bunes and people, against the injustice of ma¬ 
gistrates were effectually granted, or only hohl 
out in show to amuse the people with empty 
words.” 

LVII. Virginius, on the other hand, af¬ 
firmed that Appius Claudius was the only per¬ 
son who was not entitled to any of the ])rivi- 
Icges of the laws, nor of civil nor even of human 
society: desired people to “ look at llie tribunal, 
that fortress, where every kind of uickedncss 
had been exercised with impunity; nliere 
that perpetual decemvir, venting his fiirv' on the 
goods, the persons, and lives of the citizens, 
threatening all with his rods and axes, hhowiiig 
an utter contcmjit both of gods and men, 
encompassed with executioners, not luiors, 
changing at length his pursuits from rapines 
and murders to the gratification of lust had 
before the eyes of the Roman people, torn a 
Ree-bom maid from the embraces of her father, 
as if she had been a captive taken in w'ar, and 
given her as a present to one of liis clients, the 
pander of his secret pleasures; where by a 
cruel decree, and a decision, dictated by tln^ 
blackest villany, he armed the hand of a father 
against his child ; where, more strongly atlected 
by the disappointment of his unruly passion 
than by her untimely death, he had ordered the 
uncle and spouse of the maid, while employed 
in raising her lifeless body, to he dragged to 
prison. The prison was built for liim as well 
as for others, though he used to call it the man¬ 
sion of the Roman commons. Wherefore, 
however frequently he might appeal, he would 
as frequently insist on his abiding tlie decision 
of a judge, on the charge of his having sen¬ 
tenced a free person to slavery. And if lie 
declined appearing before a judge, would now 
order him, as convicted, to be carried into con¬ 
finement.” Accordingly he was thrown into 
prison; a step which, though disapproved by 
none in point of justice, yet gave occasion to 
much serious reflectioH: the commons them¬ 


selves considering their power as carried rather 
too far, in the punishment intlielc'd on n person 
of such ronscquenco. The tribune deferred 
the trial to a distant day. Meanwhile ambassa¬ 
dors came to Rome from the Jjatines and Her- 
nicians, with congratulations on the re-estabhsli- 
ment of concord between the patricians and com¬ 
mons, and, as an oircring on that acfouK*. lO Ju¬ 
piter, supremely good and great, carried to llie" 
cajiitol a golden crown, of small weight, as rulies 
at that time did not abound, and tlie worsliij) of 
the go<ls was performed witii greater piety than 
magnificence. 7’he same persons aNo bioughf 
information that the .fjquaiis and Vo!^cl!lns 
were preparing for W'ar with (be utmost vigimr. 
7’he consuls Witc theri'fore oidcreil lo dividi' 
the jirovinces lietween them. Tlie Snlnne- 
fell lo lloratuis, the *'R(ju:nis and Volscians 
to Valerius ; and so highly wcie tlu'v regai<h‘d, 
hy the commons, that, on proclaiming a levy 
of troojis for those uars, not oiilv the \o»ing<i 
men, hut <'vcn a gieat mimher ot those who li.id 
served out the legal lime, allmidi-d, mostly as 
volunteers, to give in then names. Thus tlie 
strength of the army was incieasi'd bcvoml'u liat 
was Usual, not only in resjiect of number, but 
also of the kind of soldiers that composed it; a 
considerable poition of them being veterans, 
llefore they marched out ol the city, tliey en¬ 
graved on hriLss, and fixed nj). in public mcw, 
the laws ol tlie decemvirs, whicli are called the 
“ Twelve J'al>h-s some writers, liowevei, say, 
that this business was performed by liie aaliles, 
in pursuance of orders fiom tin' Inlnines. 

LVIII. Cams (dainlius. uncle to A|)[)ius, 
detesting the iniquitous jiroeeedings ol the de¬ 
cemvirs, and, above all, disgusted at the ano- 
gaiit conduct of Ids ncjdicw, had retired to 
Regilivnn, the eouniry of lus ancestors. 
Alarmed, however, at tlie daiigiT which now 
threatened the man whose vices he liad lied to 
avoid the sight of, old as In- was, he returned, 
in hopes of deprecating the impending miscliief. 
Ho ajipcanal in the forum, clad in a inourning 
habit, and surrounded by Ids relations and de¬ 
pendents, implored tlie favour and protection 
of every individual citizen be met with, and 
besought them “ not to throw such a stain ii|)on 
the Claudian family, as lo show that they 
thought them deserving of imprisoinnont ami 
chains ; represented to them, that a person, 
whose image would lie revered among posterity. 
as distingui.sed by the highest honours, the 
framer of their laws, the founder of the Roman 
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jurisprudence, lay in fetlors amonj? common 
thio\es and robbers. Ilo l'<‘gg<‘<J that they 
would Jor a while suspend resentment, and 
tJinpIoy thidr thoui^hts in candid exiuninalion 
apd cool renertion; and grunt to the interns- 
sion of such a number ot Claudii, the ]),irdoii 
of one individual, rallier than through hatied 
towujfls tliat one, reject tin* prayeis ol a mul¬ 
titude ; declaring, that he Ininself, in Ins present 
conduct was uetuateil merely by a legartl totlie 
race and li* the name. for lie liad not remnved 
any friendly lulercourse with him for whose 
wn'tched situation lie wishi'd to find a reimvly , 
that, liy fortitude, iilierty had been recoveii-d ; 
and by clemeiii'y, harmony miglit be established 
among the several orders of the slate.” lie 
Jirouglil seveial to indine to his side, rathiT in 
cotisuler.ilioii of siieli l.iiidable alfaeliineiit to 
/ns f.unily, than of the merits of him whose 
c,ius«‘ he espoused. On the oilier liand, \'!rginiii'- 
hesoughl Iheni. rather to bestow their com¬ 
passion on himself and <1aughlei. JJ)' j)r,ued 
them not to li.sfen to the sU[)plieations oi the 
<daudian f.iinilv, iuit to those of tlii' near rela¬ 
tions of Virginia, tin* three trilmnes ; who,' 
ha\mg been elected for fh»“ {iroleelmn of the| 
<‘oinmous,,ni>w', in llieir own eaiise, implored 
fiom tlios<’ conimoiis f,j\oiir and protection.” 
'riie tears of lh(^ latter seemed tin* more niti- 
llid to jntv. "Vy^MTefuie Appius, jirei luded 
from all hope, voluntarily put an end to Ins 
life, before the day ainved to winch the trial 
had b(“en ad)ourned. Imim'diately .iftei. Ihih- 
biis Numitonus arraigneil Spnrius Oppiiis, who 
stood next m the wav ol the jiuhlie iinlignution, 
as having been present in the city when (he un¬ 
just seiiti'iiet; was pioiioiineed by Ills eoHeagiie. 
Uowev<*r, an act of iii)Ustie»‘, eommilted In 
liimself, drew on Opjiius grealer wmglit of re¬ 
sentment than his conduct m ri'ganl to Appiiis. 
A soldier stood forward, who reckoned up 
twenty-seven ciimpaigns, in winch he had serv¬ 
ed ; dining which service, he proved (hat In* had 
been eight times particularly distmgisheil hv 
bonourahle rewards. These rewaidshe juoduced 
to the view of the people; and then, throwing 
open his garment, lie showe<l Ins hack mangled 
with stripes; begging no other terms of f.ivoiir, 
than that “ unless (he accused (8|mrnis Ojijiius) 
could name any one olfence of which lu* (tlie 
^soldier) h(*i ever been guilty, he then should 
have liberty, though a jirivafe citizen, to repeat 
the same cruel treatment towards him.” Oppi -1 
ift was thrown into prison, and before the day | 


of trial put an end to his lift*. The tribunes 
confiscated the pro[)crty of Appnisand Oppius. 
'i'heir colleagues went into cmIc, and their 
property was < (uifiscatcd. Then Marcus 
(d.iuiiiiis, who laid (laini to Virginia, was 
hrouglil to trial uml cundemned ; but Virgiinus 
lnms(‘]f agreeing Id a mitigation of the sentence, 
so tar as it aneeted liis lit<\ he was dlsclnirged, 
and also went iiitt) exile to 'I'lbur. And now 
the shade ol Virginia, whose cause was host 
1 supported alter her deaili, lia\iiig roamed 
i through so m.uiy f.iiniliC'in <piest ol vengean<*e, 

( lested in peace,none ot tlie guilty being left un- 
])ninslu'd. 

Id.V. Tlie jiatnciaiis were now filled with 
dreadlul apprehensions,—for the tiihuiies seem¬ 
ed to wear the sami* eounteiiaiiee which h.id 
foimerly in.iiked the decemvirs,—when ,M,ir<'us 
Dmlitis, tiilmne ol the commons. iin[msed a 
salutary restraint on their jiower. (ending as it 
was, to exeess.iiy leliiiig tiu*m, •• We have pro¬ 
ceeded lu a sutiieient length, lioth in asserting 
our liberty, aiul in pntiislnng our eneiines. 
Wheiefore, liuting the leinanider ol fins year, f 
will not sillier any jiersoii, eitlw'r to be brought 
to trial, or to be put into coiitiiiemeut. For I 
(Iniik U iughly nnj>roper, that old vrimes, now 
!»uiied in oblivion, should be again (bagged 
foilh to notice,and alter recent ones luive Is'cu 
expi.ited h) the jmiushinenl of the (h'ecmvirs. 
Add to this, that vve have siili’icieiit security, 
III the unremitting altt'iitioij ever sliown by 
both our consuls to the nitere'-ls of Iiberf) tli.il 
no nistaiiei* of iiuseouduel will licneeliirth oe- 
eui, winch can ve(|nirc the interposition of tlie 
Iribunitiaii jtovver.” d'his inodt'iation ol the 
tiibnne first dissipated the feais of tin* ]»atri- 
ciaiis; uinl, at the same time, iiiereas<‘d their 
ill-wiil tovvaids tlie consuls; for they had been 
so I'litirely devoted to the interi'-l ot the com¬ 
mons. that even a plebeian magistiale had 
sliovvn more re.idiness to consult the liberty 
and safety of (iie patricians, iliiui tlu'V who 
vveic tlu'inseivcs of that ordei. Indeed iheir 
eiu'mies were weary of inlheting punishments 
on them, before the consuls showed any inten¬ 
tion of opposing the viol»*ncc of those mca- 
.s-urcs; and many said, that the senate had be¬ 
trayed a want of firmness in giving their ajipro- 
baltoii to the laws proposed ; in fact, tlieie was 
not a doubt, but that in this troubled state ot the 
jiublic albnr.s, (hey had yielded to tin* times. 

IjX. After all business in tlie city was ad¬ 
justed, and the rights of the commons firmly 
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C8tablishe«l, the consuls dcpnrtcd to tlicir re- mamlod the sitrnal for kittle, in wliich they worn 
spcctive provinces. Valerius prudonlly <leliiv tratil’ied by tluir leadeis. And now, halt of 
ed ent;aging with the annics of the J‘’/>|iian‘- iliein had got out of the gates, and (lie rest fol- 
and Volscians, wlio had by this time fonned .i lowed m regular order, niarehing down eai h to 
junction in the district of Algiduin. Had lie liis own post, wlien the Roman consul lietbre 
attempted to iTing the matter to an inuTiedi.itc ' the enemy's line rouid be eonipleted, and 
deeision, sudi was the stale of mind, liolli of the | strenglliened with llieir whole hirer, ad\aiieiiig 
Romans ami of their enemies, in eonse(|Uence ol ! to tlie engagenienl, (i il on llu'in, and thus en- 
the misfortunes w'hieli had attended the auspiees ^•ol'n1ering an unsteady luultilude, who were 

of the decemvirs, that I know not whether the limrMng Irnm one jdace to another, and throw- 

contest could have been decided witluuit a i ii'g llieir eyes about on llieniselves and tlieir 
lieavy loss. Ihtcliing his camp at the distanci', Ijwmis, he adib'd to tlieir coiitnsioii l>y a slioni, 
of a mile from that of the united army, lie ke|»t aiul a xiolenl onset. 'J'hey at first ga\e gt<nind. 
his men quiet. 'J'he enemy filled the middle ' but altmwards eolleeted tbeir spitits, their h-ad- 
spaee, between the two camps, with tlu ir ' evs, <m eveiy side, asking tluin in n pro,u b, it 
troops, m order of battl<‘, and gave sexeral' ihev inti'iideil to uebl to\an(}mslied enemies ; 
challenges to fight, to wdiieh no Roman return* and the fight was rmiewed. 
ed an answer. Fatigued at bmglli with st.nid- T,XI. On the other side, the Jh»nian eon* 
ing, ami waiting in \ain for an eng.igemenl, sul desjri'd his troops to relleef, tb.it. “on lliat 
the .Eipians and Volscians, eoimulering this day, for the first tune. lhe\, as lice ineii. 
as almost equivalent to an aeknowh'dgment iouglu for Rome, us a ftee city ; tluit they 

of the victory to their f.ivour, delaclied sexeral v\cre to eomiiier for ihcnisches, and not in iir- 

parties to make dejired.itions, some against dor to beeome a ]iri/e to the (leeeitiMis; iliai 
tlie Heriiicians, otlu'rs against the I.atmes; tliex w'cre not acting under tlu' ordeis »if \|!- 
leaving rather a guard to the camp, than piiis, but ol’ llu'ir i-orisul \'alenus, ilcsrcnded 
such a ffiree as couhl contend with the Ro- Irnm tin* delncicrs of the l^)nl!ln j'l-ople, and, 
mans. As soon as the consul underslood | himself, one of their d( li\er<-rs. H, b.idi'them 
this, he retorted the menaces which thej had j show, that in toimcr hattles, the tailuri' ol 
liefore used to him, and drawing up his troops, j Mctory had been owing to tW b adt rs, mtl lo 
advanced to provoke tliem lo haltle : and when, | tlu' soldiers. He told them, it would he scan- 
in ronserjuence of so great a part of their lor<-e dalous to exince a greater coiir.ige ag.iin-f tlu ii 
being aliscnt, they declined to liglif, the Ilo- j c-oimtr\nien than against tlieir eneinn"'. ami to 
mans instantly assumed fresh eoiirage. and ; hi‘more afraid of siaverx at home than .ihmad ; 
looked upon those troops as already vnmiuislu'd, I that V irgmi,I had not perhaps Ih-mi the milv 
who, through fear kept within their rampart, i )i{‘rson wliose ehaslity was m d,’T':'er in limo 
After remaining a whole day in readiness for | ol peace; hut that Appnis. tluir * orniti \ man. 
action, they retired at the close ot it. Tlie j was the only one from wliosc lu--{ dangu v as 
Romans, on tlu'ir Jiart, full of eoufdcma'. cm- j to h<‘ dreaded ; and that, .slioidd the h.ifum of 


ployed tlie night in refreshing thrnisehc-; j wmr (urn against them, the ciiildieii ..f c\erv 
while the enemy, very ditrereiitly alh cled, des- j one of them would he iii like h.i/.ird, Innti so 
patched messengers in the utmost hurry to i manv thousands ol enemies. Th.it he w.is 


every quarter, to call in tlie ]ilundeiing fiaities. 
8 uoh as were in tin* nearest jikiees retiiined 
With sjieed ; tlio.s<‘ who had gone to a grimfer 
distance could not in' found. At the liisttlawn, 
the Romans imiThed nut of lluar camp, re¬ 
solved to assault the enemy’s ramii.irl, if they 
shouhl refuse to fight; and, when a great, part 
of the day had passed, and no movement was 
made by tlie enemy, the con.su! ordered the 
troops to advance. On tlie army lieginnirig to 
march, the .Equans and Volsei.ins. indignant 
that victorious trooji.s were to la* defended by 
a rampart rather than by valour and arms, de* 


1 unwilling, on aecmint ol lhi‘ oiiu'ii, lo mention 
sueh things, a.s neither .Inpitir, nor Father 
Mars, would .suflla to liaiqien lo a <n\ huilt 
iiiuler sueh auspices.” He pul tliem m iniml 
I of the Avenliiie and saered mounts, ami that 
o fhi*y ought to hung liack dominion uoim-* 
|>aired to that sjiot, whi'rc a few months ago 
; they had olitamed liberty; to show tliat the 
Roman sold/er.s retained the same ahiliiics 
after the evjiul.sion of llu‘ deeemviiH, wlueft 
they hiul ]uisvessed before their afi'ointmeiit, 
and that the valour of the Roman peojilc was 
not diminished by the estabhsUment of laws 
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Ivliil h oquali/.od their rights.” After spt'aking 
to this ])mjin.se auioiig the hattalious of the in- 
faiiliy, Jic flew frcuu tlienee to the cavalry, 
“•(h'iite oil, young men,” sai<l he “ sliow tlial 
y(! excel the infantry in vulijur, as ye excel them 
in lionour aiui in rank. I'lie infantry at the 
first onset have made the enemy give, way ; 
hcrnre*l>ie\ vi'eover llie shuck, give tlie reins to 
yoiii hursi's, and drive tlieni out of tlie field; 
llicy will not stand against yonr eharge, and 
4 ‘\en now they rallui hesitate than resist.” 

• They spurred on tlieir liorses, and tirove fiiri- 
oii.'ly against the enemy, alteaily disoiderod hy 
the attack of the lout; and after (hey hail 
I'lokeii throtmh the ranks, and jmshed on 1o tlie 
leai ui tlieirline, a jiiirt, whei'ling ronnd in the 
mjen space, i lit olf tlieir retreat to the camp, 
tow.lids which the greatiT nnm!>er now began 
to ll\ on ,dl Miles; and, hy riding on hcforc, 

• (0'iijK‘llcd liicni, thiongli fear, to take aiiotln'r 
coiiisc. 'J'lie line of infantry, with tlie cunsnl 
iiMiiscIf. and the m.un liody of tlie aimy, rushed 
into the caiiiji, and made tliemsel\cs inasteisof 
nJulliMg a vast nuinlxT, and getting possesion 
<if n^isiiler.d'le booty. 'I’lle news of ttus\ic- 
toiy was c.nried Imth to tlie city, and to the 
i.iiiip in ^llo' countiy ol the Sabines. ni tlii' 
city It eviited only gi'iicral jov ; in the canij) it 
tired the iinnds t»f ihe soldiers with i-innla- 
iMii of the ghtry their h llow-so|diers had 
aisjt'iied. lloiatitis ihul already mured tliem 
to the lirld Iiy rVilirsloMs ami skimuslii's, sO 
that thi-y lie;an ratlier to j'laee conlidenee in 


h 1 1 h< en iiii'Uited under the eommaml of the 

d. , .. 

st'i 'n'rlheiii'd their hope-, uilh ii‘';aid t>> a gen¬ 
eral one. 'riie S.ihincs at 
CIO ii'Iideled presiuilptllolls hi, thi’II snccsses 
111 the last year, ei'ased not to pnivokeaiui urge 
them to fight; asKingg “ why lin y wiistul time 
Ml exeutsioiis atiil It treats like marauders ; anil. 

Singh" war, multiply their operations into a 
numher ol' iiisignifii-ant skinnislies ^ Wliv not 
-foine to a general engagement in tlie field, and 
Jet fortune di't,ermine tfio victory at once 

liXlI. 'i’lie Romans, besides that they had 
now aeipiiri'd a high di'gree of eouiago, were 
exasperated at the dishonour which it would 
nofleet on tliwn, if the otlier army were to re¬ 
turn victorious to Rome, while they lay exposed 
^o the alni^i' and insults of llio enmny; “ And 
wJwn,” said lliey, “ slialJ we over he a iiiateh 


for that enemy, if wc are not at present ?” 
When the consul understood lliat such were 
the sentiments geneially exprtssid by the sol- 
dn rs in llii“ camp, he railed them to an asseni- 
hly, and said, “ S«)l,li(rs, I supjiose ye have 
heanl the issue ol the (amjjaigii in Algidum; 
the army have hehavul as heeamc the aimy of a 
free peojile. Tlirough the judicious eondiut 
oi iny eiilliagne, and the hnivery of tlie sol- 
di(‘r«, vielory has lietn ohiaiued. For iiiy I'ar(> 
what jdari I am to adojit. or what degree of re¬ 
solution 1 am to maintain, drjn nds upon you. 
'J’he war may eitln-r be pioIouLed with advati- 
tiige, or It may Ik* brought to a spei*dy lonelu- 
sion. If It Is to he prolonged, 1 shall take 
care, lliat, thiougli means ol the saiiie disciiiline 
with wliieh f hegiiTi. your hopes and yourxa- 
lour slifilt I very day luerease. If y e have alieady 
sulliiieiit eoiiragi*, and wish for a speedy de¬ 
cision, come on, raise lien* a shout, suih as ye 
would iMiM* on the field. I'liat will deinoii- 
slrati* at once your inelination.s and your sjnnt.” 
The shout being given with uneoiniiion alacri¬ 
ty. he assured tliem, tliat, “with tlie good 
favour of fortune, he would comply with iheir 
desire, and m'.xt iuorainglead tli(‘m to tlie field, 
'riio remainder of that day was spent in pulling 
their arms m order. On the following, as soon 
as the Sabines jierceixed that the Romans were 
foiining their line of battle, they also niarrhed 
out, having fora long tune ardently wished fur 
an ojijKirtumty of fighting. 'J'he battle was 
sm li as might he exjK cted, lietween aimie-s both 
of whom weir assured of their own courage; 
the one animated h\ a long and unmteiiujtted 
e.irttr of glory, tlie I'llier hili'ly elevated l>y 
iiiiii-iir.l siiece-s. 'Pin* f^ahines added to their 
stnnglli the advantage of a .sli:l.igem; for, 
alter foiniiiig a line eijii.d to that of the enemy, 
they Ke]it two ihous.iml men in reserve, wlio 
Wire lo make a push dunnglhe lieat ol tlie 
engaL’cmenl on Ihe left win,. "I the Ronians. 
'i’liese, by attacking their flank, were likely to 
oveijiower that wing, w hu h was thus, in a inan- 
niT, suirouinled, when the cavalry of two le¬ 
gions, amounting to about six bundled, leaped 
from their lioises, and rushing forward to the 
front of their party, wlio were giving way, stoji- 
j)ed the progress of the enemy, and at the same 
time roused the courage of the infantry, hotli 
hy taking an eipial share of the danger, and hy 
exciting tlieir emulation ; for they refiectt'il 
tliaf it would Ik' shameful that the horse should 
incur double danger, Ky discharging both their 
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own duty and that of others; and that the foot 
should not bo (‘({iiai to tlic horse, cvcji wiien 
they were disiiiountod. 

LXIII. Ttu'y jiressod forward ihoiofoio to 
(he fifiht, whu'h on tlieir part had been suspend¬ 
ed, and (‘iide.ivoured to recover tlie ground 
which tli«’v ha<l lost. In a monient they xven- on | 
an e<ju.ility. wliiie one wm^ of the Satuiu's was j 
compelled to way. 'I'he liorsfiiien iIh'U, i 
covenul hetwi'cn the ranks of the loot ieliinie<l j 
to their horses, and galloped across 1i* lln-j 
other division; they earned uitli tliciii :in iic -1 
count of tliis success; and, at the same lime,' 
made a chiirije on the oiieinv, <lislu‘;uteneil h\ 
the ilefeat of ihi'ii stroimer wnn;. .None' dis¬ 
played in that haltle mor«- coii-picuous lir.ncry 
than themselves. The consul's .iltcution was 
everywhere emphni'd. He coiniinmded the 
aetiv»*, and n‘proved tlm nmiiss. 'i’hese im¬ 
mediately, on heinij rciniked, ext'rteil them¬ 
selves wilii spirit; sli.imc siimulalinc tiuon as 
powcrlullv. as eornmetid.itiou had done thej 
olhcr.s. 'J'he shout bennr raised anew, and all 
unitini? their ed'orts, they dio\e the enemy 
from llieir orouiul, and then the force of the; 
Romans coulil no Ioniser he resisted; the ^a-j 
hines abandoned their ciun[), ami w'ere dispersed j 
all over tlie country. ’I'lie Koiniiiis here re-1 
covered not the jirojierty of their allies, as was 
the case in Ali;jduin, but their own, winch 
they had lost in the devastation of the country. 
For this victory, ohtuim'd in two hatlles, and 
in dilferent places, the senate, so unwilhnij 
were they to gratify the consuls, df'crced a sup¬ 
plication, in their name, of one day onlv. 
The, neonle. however, went in trreat numbers 
on the second day also, to otfer thanksgivings, 
and which they did with rather greater zeal 
than before. The consuls by concert eamt 
to the city within a day of each other, and 
called out the bcnate to the field of Mars; 
where, while they were ndating the services 
which they had performed, the jirincipal mem¬ 
bers began to complain, that the senate w.as 
purposely held in the midst of the soldiers, to 
keep them in terror. 'J'he consuls, therefore, 


take on tliem llie ordering of it. Many stood 
forth to argtie against tins proceeding; parli- 
euhirly (Jams (Jl.iuilms evclaiin<*d, that “ it was 
over the patricians not over tlie eiKiny, thivt 
the coiLsuls sought to triumph; and that more 
as a return for their jirivate kindness to a Iri- 
buno, not as an honour due to valour, 'fhat a 
inumi'h was a matter winch had never/hither¬ 
to, been directed by the people ; liut that the 
ludgmeiit on the merit, and the disposal of it, 
bad alwavs bivii in the .senate, 'i'hat iwcn th< 
kings luid not in tills respect di'rogaled fioin 
that order, the pruicijcal one in the slate. He 
charged the Inlmiies not to occupy every de¬ 
partment so eiitneh with their own authority, 

I .Is to h'uve no room lor the di'hberalion ot the 
I jmlihc ; and asseited, that l>y no otlicr means 
could the stale be Iree, or the law.s eipiali/ed, 
lli.tn by <Mcli (l.iss maintammg its own iighUs 
and its own iliynity.” 'riunigh in.uiy aigii- 
' mciils were used to the same jnirpose tiy the 
other and I'lder senators, yet i-very one of the 
tribes a)»piovcd of the proposition. 'J’liis vv'as 
' (he Jirsi instance ot a triumph celehratci’ by or¬ 
der of the people, without the aj'probaljon of 
the senate. 

L.VIV. This Mctory of tin* tribunes and 
eonimons was very near terimnaltng in a wan¬ 
ton irregulantv ol pernicnms tendency, a eon- 
sjuracy being loimed among llie tribunes to 
procure tlu- re-ch‘clioii of the same jhtsous (o 
that olftce ; and, in order that their own ambi¬ 
tion imglil be the less coiisjncuoiis or obj«‘c- 
tionuble, to re-el(‘ct also the saim* consuls, 
'riiey alh'ged as a jirete.xl, a comlunatioii of 
the iiatriciaiis to sau the foundation of the 
rights of the eomuions, liy the allVonts which 
they threw upon the lonsuls. M'li.il would 
!»e tlie eonsequenci',” they said, “ i(, before the 
laws were firmly est.ililished, consuls should, 
with the power of their factions, make an at¬ 
tack on the new trdmiies ^ For they could not 
always have Valera and Jloratii for consuls, 
who would postpone their own interest, when 
the liberty of the commons was in ipiestion.” 
IJy a concurnmcc of circiniistaiiees, forfunab 


to take away all ground for such a cliarge, re- at tliis juncture, the chaige of presiding at tin; 
moved the assembly into the Flaminian mca- election fell to the lot of Marcus Dmlius, a 


{lows, to a place where the temple of Apollo man of prudence, and who clearly perceived 
now .stand.s, called, even at that time, the (Jir- what a heavy load ofpiiblie displeasure they 
cus of Apollo. Here, a vast majority of the would probably iiave to sustain, rf they slioidd* 
senators concurring in refusing a triumph to he eontinued in {itnce. Ho declared, that ho 
the consul, Lucius Icilius, tribune of the com- would admit no vote for any of llio forme’ 
mons, proposed to the people, that they should, tribunes; wiiilc his colleagues strenuously ^n- 
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• sistcil thiiUic Kliould havp (ho liilK's at liborty I lu lans. Tluy had a peaceful year both at 
to vole as tlioy thou^dit jirojH'r; oi <‘is(’ should lio iic- and ahio.id. Lucius Trchonius, tribune 
give up his turn ol presidini? to his colloaiiurs, i o; t'.u- coiMimuis, a bitter enemy to the patri- 
wlio Nvmllel liold the eli’ctioii, uecordiiig (o the ei.iiis, h(;c.uise, as iu' said, hc had Ihm'u imposed 
laws, Mthei th.iii accoidiiig to the ])l<Msuri‘ of on by tliein, and belmyod in the uUuir of choos- 
llie [latrieiiiiis. Duilnis, on lindimr a contest oiy collea'^ues, i .inicd a projiosal that whoever 
lhu.-> loieed upon linn, called t!ie eonsul,-. to took tile votes ut the coiumous on the election 
his de#t, and asked them what was thi'jr in- of jdi'beian tribunes, should continue the pio- 
’Imition with re.sjicet to the coiisnlar election. ceediiiL^s until he should return ton of that or- 
'J'i> wlueli tlii'y answered, that tliev were re- <ler. The whole time of being in olhce was 
solvi'd to ajipoiiit iii'vv consuls, jiaviiig thus jiassed in creatnu: uneasiness to the patricians, 
gained ])oj)nlar sti[)])oit<'rs ot hi.s nnpopular niea- from whence the surnaiue of Asper (harsh) was 
.sure he .idv.inced togetlier with them into the given him. Maicus (if'jranms Maeennus and 
assembly. The <‘(uisu!s being ihi're Inoiight (buns Julius, the next consuls choscn, [Y. IL 
forwaid, and asked iii vvli.it inaiiiier tliev would d(lH. It. fh 4 l-l.] }irevent«‘d the ill efTecls of some 
art, should the jvmian people, out of ei.ilitude eombiii.ilioii, formed by the tribunes against the 
ipi having. I'v llieir iiii’.m-'. i.'coi,e!’'d tlieii li- vnuiig iiobli's, witlioul taking any violent stejis 
iietly. .iiid for ilum meiiloii )ii. and slu•ce^sfuI ag,tMi4 those magi-'trales, and at the same time 
services lu vv,u ,ipj>oml the ,j ,i second time to pn-^gv mg unluiit the <Ugnify of the patricians, 
the coii-^u! diip. d idared the ^.I'lir ie--ijkitioii ,i-. Vv'e-limr to giv(‘ time for the m.ittor to cool, 
belore. On wliali. Diulm-., ati"! m.inv eiilo- tliev lestrnined the coinmons from rising in sc- 
gnmis paid to t liem loi jiei -.evei mg ni .i line of diiioii by a jiroclam.ilioti for a levy of troops, to 
conduct (lUite dillcieiit lioni lhal ot liie decem* act agaiiisi l!ie .I'hjiiaiis and A’^olsjuaiis; giving 
v^sg pro( ceded to tlie election t and when live as a ■'Ulllcieut reason, that while Iiarinony jiro- 
trihunes ot (lie eoiiii.mu'-were i lei led, tlic oilier v.iiled in (lie city, (-very thing abroad wnis also 
e.miiii!.ite-, Hot lieiiig .iMe touiake up the <iuiel, luit whenever civil discord broke out, 

si((* iiimilgj/ of (i dies, o.i aciuuii) ot the eagei- tlieir loreigii enemies assumeil iK’w courage, 
ness With which lie-time It ibmie.-> (>[)enlv pushed 'riii-f care to pieservi' jieace aliroad proved the 
for the olllee, lie div.>nl^ a-d the assetidilv, and did caiisi' of domestic concord. But each of the 
not all)'! waid . (all one. lie said ih.il he had order-i .dwMVs took an improjior advantage of 
fnirilb-d the l.iiv ; w liii h". w iiliou! .mv w lieie sjie- modelalion m tlm other. As soon as tlie com- 
cilyiimllie numb"! ol liibuiii's, onlv enacted moils gtmv li.impnl, tlie younger patricians be- 
lli.il ti ibimes should 1 ) 1 ' leli ; .md li*' i.-eiied the g.m to iiisulf them. When the trilmnes :iltcnipl- 
leiiiis ol til" law. Ill w'lih h j( Is said. •• It 1 pio- ed to piolect tlie weaker party, even at first 
jiose ten tiiimiii ' of the romitiou'.. and il llime iliev weie of hide use; aflerw.irds, they them- 
shoubl at til il th'io be l.umd ,i le-» iniinl'er th.in staves mourred ill-treatment, particularly in the 
le’n li ibimes. ihen die p"i-.on ; \vhoiii lluwi'sli.dl killer months, la-eaiise the eombinations, then 
ii'-.siiiiie a-i I'olle.jgiie/, s|m11 be li'gal tiiiuines of formed iimong the more powerful, encouraged 
the coiiimoiis, w idi 1 he s;imr priv lieges .IS diosi' (hem to it, while the vigour of every inagis- 
vvliom \ e on lli.il ikiv in.ide tid'une- of the com- tr.iey gener.illv fid.ixes somewhat at tliat time, 
moil-..” Duiliiis, perseveiiiig to tin' lust, and And now ilu' i-oinmons began to think that 
(let i.iiing the eomaioiiweallli eould not havi' fit- diev li.u! nndimg to liojie from their tribunes, 
teen liihiitie-', alter liatllim!: tlie aiiihilion of Ills unless tiiey piocuiod such as leilius, for those 
eolh'agues, n'-iigiied Ills olllee, wndi high aj)|no- whom tlnw had for two years past were but no* 
billion hodi (imm tile p ituei.uis.uid tlie pleheiaii.s. uiinal tidmnes. On the other side, the elder 
fV. H. dl)'/. B. (h d lT).] 'I'iie patiiei.ms, although they were convinced that 
► iK'vv tribunes of the commons showed, in the younger part of their body carried their 
their election of coHe.igues, an inclinaliun to presuiiijilion too iai, yet were better pleased, if 
gratily the p:ititciiiiis, 'J’liey chose two, wdio the liounds of modi'ratioii were* to he eveeeded, 
were p.iliiciiiiis itnd I'ven coiisiiUirs, Spntius llmt those of itmir own order shoulil possess a 
T.trpi'Uis and' Aldus Alerius. 'J’lie consuls redundancy of spirit, than should their adver- 
then elected weie laitgius llermmuis and 'J’l- saries, Soddlicult it is to pri'serve moderation 
i:3T“VirgitiJUs (helimoiilitiiu.s, men not warm- in the asserting of liberty, while, under (he 
ly rfttaciied to I'llhcr paity, pulriciaiis or pic- pretence of ii dcsiic to balance rights, each clc- 
VoL. I.—'i' Id 
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votes himself in such a manner, as to depress 
another; for men arc apt, by the very measures 
which they adopt to free themselves fiom fear, 
to become the objects of fear to others; and to 
fasten upon them the burthen of injustice, 
which they iiave tlirown off from their own 
shoulders: as if there existed in nature a per¬ 
petual necessity, either of doing or of suffering 
injury. 

LYVI. The next consuls elected were Ti¬ 
tus C^uintius Capitolinus a fouith tune, and 
Agrippa Furius, who found at tlio conmicnce- 
ment of their year, neither sedition at liorne 
nor war abroad, but reason sufficient to ajijire- 
hend both. [Y. R. .‘JtK). li. C. 443.] The 
citizens could no longer be kept within boumls, 
both tribunes and commons being higdily ex¬ 
asperated against the patrieians, and every 
charge brought against any of the nobility 
constantly embroiling the assemblies and cre¬ 
ating new contests. As soon as these were 
noised abroad, the iEijuans and Volsciaiis, as 
if they had waited for this signal, immedi¬ 
ately took up arms; Iniing at the same time, 
persuaded by their leaders who were eager 
for plunder, that the levy which had been pro¬ 
claimed the last year had been found imprac¬ 
ticable, the commons refusing obedience; and 
that for that reason, no army had been sent 
against them; that their military discipline was 
subverted by licentiousness, and that Rome 
was no longer considered as their common 
country; that all the resentment and animosity 
which they had entertained against foreigners, 
was now turned against each other, and that 
there was a favourable opportunity of destroy¬ 
ing those wolves, while they were blinded by 
intestine rage. Having therefore united their 
forces, they laid waste the country of Latium; 
where, none attempting to obstruct them, and 
the promoters of tlie war highly exulting, they 
advanced to the very walls of Rome, carrying 
on their ravages opposite to the Esquiline gate, 
and insulting the city. From thence, they 
marched back without molestation, in regular 
order, driving the prey before them to Corhio. 
Quintius the consul then summoned the people 
to an assembly. 

LXVII. There, as we arc told, he spoke to 
this purpose: “ Although unconscious of any 
misconduct on my part, yet it is with the ut¬ 
most shame, Romans, that I am come here, to 
meet you in assembly. That ye should be 
witnesses of such an £vent, that it should be 


handed down, on record, to posterity; that, in •' 
the fourth consulate of Titus Quintius, the 
iEquans and Volscians, who, a short time ago, 
were barely a match for the Hernicians, should 
have marched in arms, without molestation, to 
the walls of the city of Romo! Could I have 
forscen that this ignominy was reserved for 
this particular year, though .such is the general 
state of maimers for a long time past, such the 
condition of affairs, that my mind could pre¬ 
sage no good, I would yet have avoideil tins 
honourable post, by exile or by death, if there 
had been no other way of esrajiing it. Could 
Rome then have been taken in niy eoiisulsliip, 
if those arms, that were at «nir gates, bad been 
in the hands of men of courage I had enjoy¬ 
ed enough of honours, more than enough of 
life: I ought not to have outlived my thud 
consuisliip. But, of whom have those once 
dastardly enemies dared to show such con¬ 
tempt; of us consuls or (il you Romans ' If 
the fault lies in us, wc should be deprived of 
the command, as unworthy of it, and if that be 
not enough, indict some farther punishniei'*. 
if m you, may no divine, or human being chas¬ 
tise your transgressions, only may ye yourselves 
gam a proper sense of them. 'J’ln'y.have not 
been actuated to this conduct, as sup[)Osing you 
void of spirit, nor from confidence in their own 
valour. After being so otteii routed and j»ut 
to flight, beaten out of fheir cainjts, stripped of 
their territories, and sent under the yoke, they 
well knew both thems(4v«>s and you. Ihirty 
disscn.sions arc the bane of this city ; the strug¬ 
gles between the patrieians and the ph beians, 
while neither we lix due limits to our authori¬ 
ty, nor ye to your liberty; while ye wish to get 
rid of patrician, we of plelMuan magistnil«‘s, 
they have assumed unusual courage. In the 
name of the gods, what would ye have ? Ye 
wished for tribunes of the commons; for the 
sake of conconl, we granted them to you. Yo 
longed for decemvirs; wc allowed them to be 
created. Ye grew weary of decemvirs; we 
compelled them to resign the office. Your re¬ 
sentment against them continuing, even afttT 
they were divested of their public character^ 
we suffered men of the most distinguished fa¬ 
milies and stations, some to perish, and others 
to go into exile. Ye wished again to create 
tribunes of the commons; ye treated themr 
Although we saw manifest injustice to the 
nobles in electing men of your order to' iniT 
consulship, yet have we beheld patriciiin flia- 
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gistracy, along with the rest, conceded to the 
commons. The tribunes’ power of protecting 
the privilege of appeal to tlie jK'ople; the 
hcts*ofthc commons rendered binding on 
the patricians; our own rights subverted, un¬ 
der the pretext of equalizing the laws; all 
this we. have endured, and still endure. 
VVher?, tlu'n, will be the end of our dissen- 
Kioiib 1 Shall wo never be allowed to have 
an united city and one common country ^ 
W’o, the party vanquished, sit down in quiet, 
iMtli greater composure, than ye who have 
gained the victory. Do ye think it enougli, 
that to us ye arc objects ol terror'J’he 
Avintino IS taken from us; tlie sacred mount 
IS bcized. Dut when the Esquiline is almost in 
hands of the enemy, no one ajipeais in its 
ih'fi’iice. Tli(^ Volscian foe scales your ram- 
jaiif, and not a niiui drives him back. Against 
iis yc exert your courage, against us yc readily 
take arms. 

liX\TI. “ Now then that ye have block¬ 
aded the senate-house, ri-ndeied tile furuni the 
iff liohlililies, and Jilletl tlie jnison with 
the jirincipal citizens, sliow an equal degree of 
valour and march out through tlie Esquihne 
gate ; or\, if ye liave not courage for that, view 
from tlie walls your lands desolated with fire 
and sword, your own pio]ierty carried olf, and 
the burning houses .{jinoking all amund. But 
ye Will say, it is tlie ])ubhc interest that suficTs 
by these means, liy tlie country being wasted 
with lire, the city hesi(“ged, and the enemy 
eiijoying the httiiour of the war. Bo it so; 
but I will a>k in what situation are your 
private aflluis ’ Soon will you hear from the 
touniry accounts of your losses: and what 
means have yo, at home, of jirocuring a com¬ 
pensation for them ? M’ill the tribunes bring 
back, will they restore what yc have lost 1 
Words they will load you with, until ye arc 
tired, and accusations against the piincijial citi¬ 
zens, and laws upon laws, and public meetings; 
hut, from these, lU'ver did one of you return 
lunne with an increase of substance or for¬ 
tune. Let me .SCO any, who ever carried 
•thence aught to his wife and children, except 
hatred, quarrels, animosities, public and pri¬ 
vate ; from the ill effects of which, indeed, 
ye have always been screened, not however by 
Vour own merit and innocence, but by tlie pro¬ 
tection of others. But I will affirm, that, when 
yc-'tised, to make your campaigns, under the 
cotnmand of consuls, not of tribunes, in the 


camp, not in the forum; when your shout 
used to strike terror into the enemy in the field 
not into the Roman nobles in an assembly; 
after enriching yourselves with plunder, taking 
po.ssession of your adversaries’ lands, and ac¬ 
quiring a pleniiful slock of wealth and glory, 
both to the public and to yourselves; then, I 
say, yc returned home in triumph to your 
families now, ye suffer these invaders to de¬ 
part laden with your property. Continue im- 
moveably lied to your assemblies, and live in 
the forum; still the necessity of fighting, which 
ye so studiously avoid, attends you. Was it 
too great a hanlship to march out against the 
.Equans and Volscians'* The war is at your 
gates. If not repelled from thence, it will 
shortly be within the walls. It will scale the 
citadel and the capilol, and will pursue you, 
even into your houses. A year ago, the senate 
ordered a levy to be made, and an army to be 
h‘d into Algidum. Yet we sit at home in 
listless inactivity, delighted with the present in¬ 
terval of peace, scolding each other like w'omcn, 
and never perceiving, that, after that short 
suspension, wars double in number must re¬ 
turn upon us. 1 know that I might find more 
agreeable tojiics to dwell upon; but even 
though my own disposition did not prompt to 
it, necessity compels me to speak what is true, 
instead of what is agreeable. I sincerely wish, 
Homans, to give you pleasure: but I fee! 
wi.shes, much more ardent, to promote your 
safety, let your sentiments respecting me after¬ 
wards be what they may. It results from the 
nature of the human mind, that he who ad¬ 
dresses the pulilic with a view to his own par¬ 
ticular benefit, is studious of rendering him¬ 
self more generally agreeable than he who has 
no other object but the advantage of the public. 
But perhaps yc imagine that it is out of re¬ 
gard to your individual interests, that those 
public cycophants, those artful flatterers of the 
commons, who neither suffer you to carry arms, 
nor to live in peace, excite and stimulate your 
passions. M^hen they have once raised you in 
a ferment, the consequence to them is, either 
honour or profit. And because they see that, 
while concord prevails between the orders of 
the state, they are of no consequence on any 
side, they wish to be leaders of a bad cause, 
rather than of none, of tumults even and 
seditions. Which kind of proceedings, if ye 
can at length be prevailed on to renounce; 
and if ye are willing, instead of these new 
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modes of acting, to resume those jii.ulifetl l*y 
your fathers, and formerly liy yourselves, 1 am 
content to utulorf^o any }>uujshment, if I do not 
within a few' days rout and disjierse those rava- 
gers of our country, drive them out ot their 
camp, and transfer from our gales and walls, 
to their own cities, the whole terror of the 
war, which at present tills you witli consterna¬ 
tion.” 

LXLY. Scarcely ever was tlie speech of a 
popular tribune more n(rej)tal)le to t!ie com¬ 
mons, than was tins of a consul r.'iu.nk.il'le bf 
strictness. Even th<' vonn.’, men who wvu' ac¬ 
customed to consider a relu'.il !i> ruli'-l m ''Ueli 
times of danger,as their mo-t eiVeln,! \>e,tiioii 
against the pafrieians becan l>) linn tlnnr 
thoughts toward-, war .uni ai nr. At llir •'amc 
time the inliabitaiits |l\iiig fnnii the (■')im(i\, 
and several, who had been mbbed lliere and 
wounded, rel.iting facts siiH Dime slmeking than 
what appealed to liew', tiilod lln* entire city 
witli a desire of vengeance. Wlnm t!ie '.enati' 
assembled, all men turned llielr eyes on Quin- 
tius, regarding him as the oiilv I'h.uiipiou ior 
the majesty of Rome; and the ptiiieipal sima- 
tors declared, that “ Ids discourse liad been 
worthy of the eonsulir eominaiid, wortiiy ol 
his former aiiministrutnm lu so many consul¬ 
ships, worthy of his whole life, •which had 
been filled up with lionours, often enjoyial and 
oftencr merited, 'J’liat oilier consuls either 
flattered the commons, so far a-, to betray liu' 
dignity of the senate, or through tlie hai.Ainess 
of their measures, m ,sn[>poit of f!u“ lights of 
their order, exasperated the populace by their 
attempts to reduce them: hut that Titus 
Quintius, beyond all others, h:nl delivered sen¬ 
timents suitable, at ouci', to the dignity of the 
senate, to the liarmony which ought to subsist 
between the several orders, and to tlte junc¬ 
ture of the times: and tliey entreaUd him and 
his colleague to exert tliemsolves in heli.df of 
the commonwealth. The tribunes tliey en¬ 
treated to unite cordially with the consuls in 
repelling the enemy from their wills, and to 
bring the, commons to submit, at this perilous 
juncture to the direction of the senate. Their 
common country, they told them, at tluit crisis, 
when the lands wore laid waste, and tiio city 
besieged, called on them as tribunes, and im¬ 
plored their protection.” Witli universal ap¬ 
probation, a levy of troops was decreed. The 
consuls gave public notice in assemldy that 
“ they could not now admit excuses, but that 


all the young men must attend next day at the 
lir.-'t light, in tin' field of Marf.: that, when the 
war should he brought to a eonelusion, they 
would ajipoiiit :i time for considering siieli mat¬ 
ters, ami lliat he whose excuse was not satis- 
! faetoiy should be treated as u deserter.” All 
the young men attended aeeordingly. 'The 
cohorts chose ea< h its own centurions, nn<l two 
senators were appointed to command each co¬ 
hort. Wi' ar<‘ told, tlial all these measures 
weio executed with sucli (‘Xjiedition. that tlu' 

■ st;iniiai<h i'louglit out fioin tlu' fieaMirx on tliat 
v.iitu' (lav by tiu' i|mi'>.:i)|s, niiil (Miiicii diiwii to 
the tlt'M ol '\Iai-, her.iii to imni' from tlictKc 
,it (he tdiiilh hi>:fr;aml that this nevv-iai-cd 
a!ii(\. with a lew (mIiimIs of \lUei,iu. who |oi- 
Ie\e,l ,1. xoluilleei-., li.illeil .it the teiitll si on 
The l.illwxmg iiioiiiiiig liiou"lit them within 
M.'w o! the etieiiu . ami tluw lulelu’il lluur camp 
elo-.i' to tliei's, iHMr Coihio. On the third 
day they eaiiie to an erm im'iiiiMt; the Ro'ii.itts 
hi .iig liuriied oil 1 >V desiie o!’ lexeiige. and tlu' 
others l)v eoiiseioiisiicss of i.Miilt, and despair ol 
jindoii. idlerso inanv ndx’lhons. 

In the Roman iiritiv. ailluuitii) the 
two consuls W('re iuxe-.ted with ('<|ual poueis, 
\et thi'v .t(lo]>ted a iiie.isiiie execatiiiiglv ad¬ 
vantageous ill all imporl.iiit exigi'iieies. 'j'iie 
siipri'ine e(Mnm.ind was, 'witfi the consent of 
j .\gri[)[)a, lodtred in the ha,ids of liis colleague, 
wlio hmiig thus laisi'd to a siijietiotily. madi' 
the jiolitest refnrii lor the other’s elua-rfid (oii- 
(h'seeiisioii to act m .i sulKudinali' capacity ; 
making him a sliarei in all his counsels and 
honours. In the line of battle (^iiinfius eom- 
niaiided (lie riglit wing, Agrip|)a, tin* left; the 
c.ire of the centre tlu'y inlrusted to Spnrius 
Postiimiiis Aihiis, lieutenant-general ; ami 
that of the cavalry to another lieiiteiianl-gene- 
ral, Servius Sulpieius. Tlie nifanliy, m the 
rigid wing, fought with extraordinary valour, 
ami met with a stout resistance from the Vol- 
seians. Servius Sulpiems, with the cavalry, 
broke the centre of the enemy’s line, and wlien 
he might have returned to his own station, he 
thought it more advise.ihle to make an at¬ 
tack on the rear of the enemy, before they 
could recover from tlie disorder into winch 
tlieir ranks had been thrown. By his cliargo 
on their ri'.ir, the enemy, being ass^iiilcd on both 
sides, must have liecn instantly dispersed, had 
not the cavalry of the Volsciaiis and iEquan« 
throwing themselves in his way, given him em¬ 
ployment for a considerable time, opposing him 
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'with forrc's llu) same as his own. On this Sul -1 
told his inrn, that there was no time to 
hesitate; and called out that they wore surround- 
^d and cut oil lrom their friends, iftheydidnot 
unite their most vitjoroiis dforts, and rout the 
enemy’s cavalry : nor was it enough to drive 
lliein olf the ground, without disahhup; them; 
tln'V inust Kill Itolh horses and ruh'rs, lest any 
should return and renew lh(! llaht. 'I'he ene¬ 
my, he said, were not alile to withstand them, 
to whom a compact hod) of inlantry had heen 
obliged to give way. Ills oidcr.s weie iilu-yt'd 
with al.iciity. IJv one eliargi' lliey louted the 
•whole l>i)dy of cavalry, dismounted vast iinm- 
IxTs, ami Killed with their jciveliiis, lioili the 
flit'll and hi>(-.es. 'riir\ met no t.irlliei otfslruc- 
Uon tiom the ea\ait\. And now filling on 
lh<’ liiK' of inf'inli \, they dcspatclied .111 accoiinl 
ol tlieir succi'-ts to the consuls, hefoie whom 
the r'uemv’s line uas hcgtnning to giv(‘ ground. 
Tlie news gave fresh sjnril to the Koiimiis, to 
puisuc their .nl\aiita.ge ; while it dismayi'il the 
-Ijiju.ins, will) wete ahead) w.iYciing. \ iclory 
declare agaiii't llieiii, lirsl in ifie 
cei)?re, wheie the charge oi the cavalry hud 
ilisojilcicd then lanKs: then lelt wing next be¬ 
gan to rdM'at Itefon' (ho consul (^uinlnis: the 
giealcsl stinggle was mink' li) (hen right: there 
Agnppa, full ol 'till’ anlom iiispiKsl hy youth 
and vjgoiii, wlieii die s,iw r-veiy pait of (lie 
lioman lin<‘ nmu* successful than his own. 
snatched sonic ol (lie ensigns fioin (he stand- 
ar<l-iiearei.,, and eained them forward himself 
.soiiu- In- exeii lluetv into tile thick ot the I'lie- 
niy ; and llie diead iti the disgrace to whuh 
tins might e\[n»se them, so aniinated the sol¬ 
diers, (hat they instantly rushe<l on. 'I'his 
lendeied the vieloiv eipially decisive ill exery 
ijuarler. At tins jum'tuie, a messagt* was 
brought to linn iiom (.^ninliiis, that hi' had 
defeated the eiiemv, ami was leady to att.ick 
their ciiinp; liul did not clioose to lireak into 
it, until lie slioidil umlerslaml that the battle 
was deieimined on the lel't uiiig also; and dc- 
wnng that if he liad efiinpleted tiie dwcom- 
filure there, he would iiiaieh up liis tioojis to 
‘join him, tliot the whole army might lalu' pos¬ 
session oi the piizo. Agripjia, now \ictorious, 
met his vieloiious colleague with mutual eon- 
gratulalioiis; and, in coiiiunelioii with him, 
advanced to the enemy’s cainj); where, mei't- 
ing very few to oppose them, and these being 
insti¥?!Hy routed, they forced their way througli 
llle fortifications without difficulty; and the 
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troops having here acquired an immense booty, 
besides recovering their own efleeis wdiich had 
been lost m the plundering of the country, 
were then led home. I do not find either that 
the consuls sued fiir a triumph,, or that it was 
bestowed on tliciii by the scm^c; neither is 
tbere any reason assigned why they eillicr did 
not wish, or might not hojie to obtain that 
honour. It might prolr.ibly he, as fur us 1 can 
conjecture at this distance ot time, that as this 
nuLrk of apjiroliatioii hiul been refused by the 
senate to the consuls \ ah-iius ami H<)ratius, 
who, besides having vamjuished ilie Vokeians 
ami .ihjuans, had aetjuired the glory ol suiidu- 
ing llie Sabines also, tlu' consuls were'ashamed 
to (lemami a liiumph for sri \ ices which amouiil- 
<‘d onl) to till' half ol tlicim; lest, even it they 
should obtain it tliere shmild lie loom lo imagine 
th.it the eomjdiment was paid to the persons 
rallier than to tlieir di'scrts. 

l.X.VI, ’i’Jiis honourahle victory ulitained 
over tlieir enemies, tlu* people disgraced at 
iuinie, hv a seaiidalons decision of a dispute 
eoiieeimng (iw‘I'oiiml.incs of their allies, d'hc 
pt'ojile of .\iieui, and those of Anlea, had often 
eonteuded in aims the right of property to a 
eerlain district ol laud, and, wearied by many 
losses on both sides, referred the alVair to the 
arlntration of tlie Koman people. Both ])ar- 
lies atlemli'd to siijqmrt their elaiins, and an 
iisseiiil'ly was hekl liy the niagistrales at their 
reipicsf. Here the miittiT was debated with 
great vehemence ; and after the witnesses liad 
iioi'ii jirodiieed, when the tribes ought to liuve 
been culled, and the assembled proceed to give 
their siilViages, there arose one Puhlius Seap- 
tins, a plebi'ian, a very old man, vVlio said, 
“(hmsiils. if 1 may he peinulled to sjieak on 
a malter which <-oneerns the inteicst of tlio 
eomiiion\\<'idl!i, I will not suilei the peojtle to 
proeei’d Ill a mistake, with respect to this 
allinr.” 'I'lie eoiisnls saying, that he was not 
worthy of atfenlJon, and should not Ix'heard, 
hecvrlaimed, (hut the raiise of the public was 
hetiayed; and on their ordering him to here- 
moved, culled on the tribunes lor protection. 
Till! tribunes, who in almost every ease an* 
rather ruled by, than rule the multitude, to 
giutify the populace, gave liberty to Si aptius to 
say what he pleased, lie then begun with in¬ 
forming them, that “ he was in his eighty- 
third year, that he had served as a soldier in 
the very district in dispute, and was not young 
even then, that being his twentieth campaign, 
Id* 
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when the operations against Corioli were car¬ 
ried on. He could, therefore, speak with 
knowledge of an aflfair, which, though after 
such a length of lime it was generally for¬ 
gotten, was deeply fixed in his memory. The 
lands in dispute, he said, had belonged to the 
territory of Corioli, and when Conoli was 
taken, became, by the right of war, the pro¬ 
perty of the Roman people. He wondered by 
what precedent the Ardeans and Aricmn& 
could justify their expectations, of surrepti¬ 
tiously wresting from the Roman state, by 
making it an arbiter, instead of proprietor, its 
right to a tract, to which while llie state of 
Corioli subsisted, they had never advanced any 
kind of claim. For his part, he had but a short 
time to live; yet he could not prevail on him¬ 
self, old as he was, to decline asserting by his 
voice the only means then in his power, a title 
to those lands, which, by his vigorous exertions 
as a soldier, he had contributed to acquire: 
and he warmly recommended it to the people, 
not to be led by improper notions of delicacy, 
to pass a sentence subversive of their own 
rights.” 

LXXII. The consuls, when they perceived 
that Scaptius was heard, not only with silence, 
but with approbation, appealed to gods and 
men against the infamy of the proceeding; 
and, sending for the principal senators, went 
round with them to the tribes, lieseeching them 

not to be guilty of a crime of the worst kind, 
which would afford a precedent still more per¬ 
nicious, by converting to their own use a mat¬ 
ter in dispute, whereon they were to decide 
as judges. Especially when, as the case stood, 
although it were allowable for a judge to show 
regard to his own emolument, yet the utmost 
advantage that could acrue from the seizure of 


the lands, would by no means counterbalance 
the loss which they must sustain in the aliena¬ 
tion of the affeetions of tlie allies, by nuch an 
act of injustice; for the loss of rejiutalion and 
the esteem of mankind are of importance lie- 
yond what can be estimated. Must the de¬ 
puties carry home this account^ Must this 
be made known to the world ] Must the allii*s, 
must the enemy hear this'{ What grief w'ould 
it give to the former, what joy to the latter! 
Did tlioy imagine, that the neiglibouring slates 
would imj)Ute this proceeding to Hcuplius, un 
old babbler in the assemblies'* This indeed 
would serve, instead of a statue, to dignify tlie 
Scaptian name; but the Roman ])eople uoiild 
incur the imputation of corrupt chicanery and 
fraudulent usurpation of the claims of others 
For what judge, in a cause between private 
persons, ever acted in this manner, adjudging 
to himself the property in dispute'* .Surely, 
even Scaptius himself, dead as he \\as to all 
sense of shame, would not act in such a man¬ 
ner.” Thus the consuls, thus the senators ex¬ 
claimed; but covetousju'ss, and Scaptius, t*\. 
instigator of that covetousness, had greater in¬ 
fluence. The tribes being called, gave tlieir 
judgment, that the land in question Wur, the pro¬ 
perty of the Roman people. It is not denied, 
that it might with justice have been so ih'ter- 
minod, had the matter been tried lieforc other 
judges: but as the alTairwascircumslanml, the 
infamy of their determination w'as in no degree 
lessened by the equity of their title; nor did it 
apjiear to the Aricuins and Ardeans themselves 
in blacker or more hiedous colours than it did 
to the Roman senate. The remainder of the 
year passed without any commotion cither at 
home or abroad. 
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A law pi'niHltin; thaJHtermamacfi ofulpbcians with palnciaiis, earned, after a violent struggle ami strong opposition 
on llie port oi tl(«' paineians. Military tribunes, with coneulnr power created. CenBurs created The litnds whicli 
wore taken Iroin tbe peopli- of Ardeu, by an uniustdetermiimlion of the Roman people, rt slorcil. Spurius Mi* 
•Ji'is, aiming at regal (tower, slam by Cams Servilms Afiala. Cornelius Cossus, having killed Tolumnius, king of the 
' VcienliRiis, oirers the seeond opnna sjioh. Tim duration of tlm censorship Imiited to a year and a half. Pidense re* 
dured, and n colony sciiied there The coloniats murdered by the Fidenatians, who arc reconquered by Mainercus 
/f-liniliiis, dictator A conspiracy of slaves suppressed, rosininius, a military tnliune, slam by the army, exasperated 
by Ins cruelties. Pay first given to the solditTs out of the public treasury. Military operations against the Volscians, 
Fidetiatiana, and Faiisciana. 


I. Thk next who surroedod in the consulship 
were Miircus Gcnucius and Cams Curtius, 
whose year was disturbed Ity commotions, botli 
at home and abroad. [Y. K. dlO. U. C. 442.] 
For, in the betijinniiiff of it, (yams Canulcius, a 
tribune of the peopfe, proposed a law, for allow¬ 
ing the intermarnafce of patricians and plebeians, 
which the former considered as tending to con¬ 
taminate tlieir blood, and to confound all the dis¬ 
tinctions and [irivilcpes of noble birth. Some 
hints, too smjgested liy the tribunes, that^ 
liberty ouj^ht to bo granted of choosing one of 
the consuls from among the commons, were 
aflerwards improved, to such a degree, that 
the other nine tribunes proposed a law, that 
the people sliould have power of electing con¬ 
suls, cither from among the commons or the 
patnciaiLs, as they should think fit. The 
patricians were of opinion, that if this took 
place, the supreme authority would not only 
.lie shared with the very lowest ranks, but per¬ 
haps be entirely removed out of the hands of 
the nobility into thosi^ of the plebeians. With 
great joy, they therefore, received intelligence, 
that the people of Ardea, in resentment of 
the injusticp of the sentence whic.h had de¬ 
prived them of their land, had revolted ; that 
Hie Veientians were laying waste the Koman 
ffontit^s, and that the Volscians and iEquans 


cxiircssed great discontent on account of the for¬ 
tifying of Verrugo, preferring even a war, which 
promised not success, to an ignominious peace. 
These tidings being brought, with exaggera¬ 
tions, the senate, in order to silence the in¬ 
trigues of the tribunes during the bustle of so 
many wars, ordered a levy to be held, and pre¬ 
parations for hostilities to be made with the 
utmost dilligcncc, even with mor(‘ despatch, if 
poR.siblc, than had been used m the consulate 
of Titus tjuintius. On which Cams Canuleius 
declared aloud in the senate, that “ the consuls 
would in vain think of diverting the attention 
of the commons from the new laws, by holding 
out objects of terror to their view; and that, 
while he was alive they should never hold a 
levy, until the people had first ratified the laws 
proposed by him and his colleagues; and then 
he instantly called an assembly. 

II. Whilst the consuls were employed in 
rousing the indignation of the senate against the 
tribune, the tribune was as busy in exciting the 
people against the consuls. The latter asserted 
that “the outrageous proceedings of the tribunes 
could not be any longer endured: that matters 
were now come to a crisis, there being more 
dangerous hostilities excited at home than 
abroad: that for this the commons were not 
more to be blamed than the senate, nor the tri- 
151 
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bunes more than the consuls. Tn any stale, 
whatever practices meet with rewards, these 
arc always pursued to the greatest degree of 
pioficieney, and theho aic the iiieite.ments which 
call fortli merit, both in peace and wai. Now, 
at Rome, there was nothing so his-lily lewardcd 
as sedition; this was in every instaiiee aitendod 
with honours both to indnKluals and to eollee- 
live bodies. They ought Ihereloie eareliilly !<' 
consider in what condition they liad uveived 
the majesty of the senate fioin their l.itliers. 
and in what condition they were likely to hand 
it down to tlu’ir children ; whether lliov could 
make the same boast which the common^ might, 
with respect to their jirivileges, that it was im¬ 
proved both in degro(* and in sjilendoiir. No 
end appeared of these prol“eedlllg^, nor would, 
so long as the fouieiitei,'. of .sedition \\ci»“ re- 
W'lirdcd witli lionoiirs in [)roporlii>n to the sne- 
eess of Iheir projects. Wli.it weie the new and 
important sidieines winch Cams (.’uniileins iiad 
set on fool ^ No less than the jiio.^tilulion ol 
the pri\i]eg(“j. of nobility, and tlie eonfoiindiiig 
tile nglits ol aii.sjiiees, Itolli public and piiv.ite ; 
that nothing imglil lx* left jnirc and unjiolluled ; 
and that, every distinction hcuig n iuovcd, no 
person miglit know what hniiM If w.o-, nor to 
what onh'V he ladongcd. Fur wliut other loii- 
deiicy had such proimscuoiis intermai riagcs, 
than to produce an iiregulai intenoiiise he- 
tween patneians and j»lcl>eunis, not vciy dilh r- 
cntfjoin that between buites ! !So that, of Ihcir 
olTsprmg not one should I'C able to tell of what 
blood he was, or in what mode he w.is to woi- 
ship the god.s, being inliinisclfa lictcroecncous 
composition, half patrician and lialf plcbtiaii 
And, not content w'llh theconfiision wlm li tins 
would create in every nn'aii, di\mo and human, 
those incendiaries, the tnbuiu-s, wer(“ now }>ie- 
jmririg to invade the eoiisiiislup itself. At lirsi 
they had ventured no faitlier tliaii to sound 
peojile’s sentiinents in eonvej.salion on a plan 
of one of tlie, con.suls being elected from ainoii'*, 
the commons; now, they puMiely j'rojiosed a 
law, that tlie jx'ople migiil ap]»iUiM coii>uls, 
eillier Irom among the patricians, or from among 
the plebeians, as tliey should think lit; and 
there could he no doubt that thc\ would appoint 
from among the commons the most .seditious 
tliat could be found. The Canuleii and Icilii 
therefore would be consuls. 13ut might Jujii- 
tcr supremely good and great forbid, that tlie 
imperial majesty of the sovereign power should 
.sink so low as that, and’for their part they 


would rather die a thousand deaths, than suffer 
such disgrace to be incurred. They were con¬ 
fident tliat could their ancestor have foiescen, 
that, in consequence of unlimited concessions, 
the commons, instead of showing a bctlei lem- 
\)er towards them, would become more intracl- 
alilc, and, as fast as lliey obtained their de- 
niund.s, would advanee others more imiea.son- 
uhle and exorbitant, they would have stiuggled 
at liisl with any dilliculties whatever, rather 
than have ulloweil su< h temis to be imposed on 
lliem. Because a cunces.sion was Hum made 
to ilumi with H'sjiect to tni>unes, it was lor tin* 
same ica.'^on made a second time. 'J'his would 
be tlic casi‘ for evci. 'J'nlmiies of the commons, 
ami a scii-alc. coul«l not subsist together, in tlie 
s.tiiic ■'tatc; either th<‘ oilier of the lotiiici, oi 
llic Older ot the iatlci, inusl be ubolisiied, amt 
It was l)eiier late than never, to endeavour to 
pul a .slo[) to pic.sumplion ami temerity. Must 
they with ]iii[)iinify, ai’ler llu'\ have, by sowing 
disiord, eiieonraged tlie ncigldionnng nations to 
.itlaek Us. prevent the stale afteiwards Iroin 
arming ami dehmduig itxdf against the atlacl; 
which they have iuouglil on il ' and, when Uicy 
had thme every llung I'Ul simd an mvilainmto 
the eiumis, jtrevenl tioops fioin being enlisted 
to opposi' ili.a enemy 1 But ('atiuh lus li.is bad 
the audaeity to vha ban* opeiilj m tlie senate, 
that he wtnild hinder ihe naking of tlie lev_\, 
unless the seiialo, aikuovvledging in a maniiei 
Ills superiority, allowed ills laws to he eiiaetial. 
M'lial els(' w,is this, than to ihtealeii lhat lie 
would belrav hl.s coiiiitry ; that lu‘ Would .Miller 
It to )k“ aft.icked, and to fill into the enemy’s 
hands’ What coui'age must that dei l.uatioii 
alliud, not to the Roman eominoiis. luit to tlie 
Volsciatis, to Ihe .Ihpiaiis, ami Vhmmtiaiis ’ 
.Might not lh(‘.se Intpe, that, under the guidance 
<d’ C.inulcius, they would he aide to scale tli<‘ 
capitol ami lli<‘ cilailcl; nnglil they not Inqic this, 
ifthc liihuiics,while lliey slrijqied thepatriejaii':; 
of their jirivilegcs and tlieir dignity, rolihed tiiem 
also of their courage 'J'lie consuls concludeil 
hy saying, tliat they w<Te ii'ady to act as their 
leaders, lirst against the wicked practices of 
their countrymen; and afl«*rw'ards, against the 
arms of their enemies. 

III. At the v(‘ry time while such arguments 
as these were urged in the senate, ('anuleius 
was employed in declaiming in favour of his 
laws, and against the consuls, in the following 
manner : “ Roman citizens! In many I^Aner 
instances I have seen enough to convince me in 
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•whal (lo^rce of coiiU’ni])l the* patiinans hoM yon,' 
how unworthy tlioy ostcoin you to Iivt- ni tin’ 
saiiii' city, within lli‘“ Kiipc walls with them. 
Hut fins Is now more clcaily limn ever demon- 
.slrciti'd 1 )V their oulru:;;eous opjioMlioii to those 
jiropo.MlKtns ot oiir<. And tins, lor wJnil ' 
unless for leniindiitL- them liierelty tliut we are 
inein!)(^s o! tlie same eoiiununity willi lliein- 
sehes; and that lhouL;li we posses-, not the 
same deL;i-ee ol [aiWi-r, we are _\el inhahitanls ol 
tlie same e<nmliy. Hy the one, we reipan-the 
lilx'ity ol inlriniarrMiiif with tlnmi. a lilieiiy 
iiMialK '’ranted to jsatple ot the neii;lil)ourin,ir 
state-., atid to loiei'.riiei •>; tor we ha\e adiiihted 
cweil \alH|Uls!ieil enemies to the n ;lll ol clil/eii- 
ship, \\ liieli Is ol more impoil im e ili.m that ol 
yiletin Iiiiai’e. 1 >\ tlie olliei. we otlr, no inno¬ 
vation, we <.iil\ leelaim ami enl'oree an iiiheieiit 
lie,hi , that the Ivoinan peojile slioiiiil eoiiimit 
the hi'j,li olDers of the stal<- to -m li [k-i 'ons .m 
tliev think jiropel. Ami what is llie’C 111 this, 
th.l 1 I an juslil\ the pah ;eians III thus <lisiui Inna 
lieaM‘11 .uiil eaith ^ 'J'hei. heelaieiit ot me |Usi 
now. ill the sen,Me, \erv lillli' shuit ol persoii.il 
Moh^iee ^ 'riieir open deeiaiations llial tliey . 
will lia\e te<-onis(‘ to foie<-, ,im! then llite.Men- 
itnt to iiisull an olhee whnli lia> linm lield 
s.ieied .iml iiiMolalde ^ Can the (ily no longer 
•suhsist, if the Iwtmaii people aie allowed to 
yive llieii siilh.iye with lu'edoiii. ami to intiiisi 
llie (oiisid-.hip to siK'h']i<n'oils as they m.iy ap- 
jiroie, or miisi tin' downl.ill ol the emjme en¬ 
sue, if a plehel.ill. how woilliv so('\ei- ol the 
In-ilievl st liion, i- not pin hided li'oiil i'\el\ 
hojie (i| atlaiiillii; to It' A ml does the i|U< sliuii. 
win linn a eomniomn m.i\ he eh’eted eoiisiil. 
eaiiv the same import, .is it a petson spoke ol 
a sl.i\i‘, o) tile Issue o| a shwe lor the eonsiil- 
sliip ' Do not jicivi'i'e, do \c not liel. in 
wIi.M a de.pieahle Mew \e aie eoiisidered ' 
\\ ere it m then powei, they would hinder \on 
fi<im sliartm; even llu' li'^lU of tin’ sun. 'J'liat 
\<‘ hieathe, that ye enioy the l<n nlly ot speech, 
that ye wn’ar the human sliape, are siil'|eets oj 
wioitilieutlon to them. Dut then, tlu'V tell you, 
that tiuly It IS eoiiliaiv to the rules of religion 
•that a plelieian shoiihl In* made consul. l''or 
heaven's sake, though wo are not adnutti'd to 
inspet’l the records,* or the aiinals.-j- ol the pon- 
tilTs, are we u^norant of tlio things which even 

* Till) n'r.oKls, III which tlie naiin-,< orilic n»;i;;is1ian hi 
■ ■* '•■‘ftiun, .iiiiJ llicniost mciuoniblo ovciits, were rcfoiilcil 

J T)ic*»iiinnl« wi'io n l•om])cll^tn>ns le|>l^|^y of p\onts ai 
Ihcy occiurcit niaiii’ hy the iHHiun'-, who hkowme had tho 
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every foreigner knowsThat consuls were 
sul'stilnteil m ilic place of kings; and conse¬ 
quently lia\e no kind of jiriviiege or dignity 
whnh was not po^-cssed hefon hy kings'! 
ye sup|ms(' ili.n u,. never heard it. immlioned, 
that rsuiua hompdiiis. not only no patrician, 
but not even a inli/cn of Rome, was jiivileil 
liilher Iroiii till' (Duntr, ot llie l^abines. and 
made soveiryyn at Rome, Itv the order of tlie 
people, and w ith the upi»u>lialum of tlie Si'iiale t 
'I’liat I.ui Ills Tarqmnuis, ol .i race whieli, so 
tar fioin being Roman, was not even Italian, 
tile son o! Dmiiaialiis a Cormtluan, liuving 
< otne hilliei a slraii^ei trom Taiipunii, was 
i.ii'i'd to the like limh st.Mioii, though the sons 
ol Vm Us were ali\t ' 'j'li.M alter him Servius 
'rulli;i', the son of ,i captive worn,in of Corni- 
euliim, Ills 1 ,idler iio{ ],nown, ami liis mother in 
SCI \ Millie, obtained llm etow i), ill rough lim ahili- 
tmsandmeiM ^ Aeed I sp( ,ik of 'J'jim-T.'Mllls, 
tile Salmie, whom Ihnuuliis iimmelf, tlie toiiii- 
der ol Ihe cMy, admilled into ji.iitm'rsliip in the 
thii'tir ' The eoiiseipienee was, that wliile no 
ol))eeiioii was iii.idi’ to :ui\ familv. in which 
eon .pn miU' mei ti .ipjieared, the Roman (‘inpire 
eoiitinn.dK im ie.t‘-(‘i]. It widl becomes\ou to 
show ili'-L’usl, now. .M .1 pb'heian consul; thougli 
oin am cstois disd.lined not to call foi<-igm-rs to 
tlie th'oiie, nor (wen .ifter the e\jmlsion of the 
king’. e\ei s!uM the gales of the cMy ag-iin't 
lo;. tgii nieiil. ll is w ell know n. that we since 
aihmlted the Clamli.in familv t’loin among llie 
Sabine-, not only nMo the miiiiber of eili/.eiis, 
but evrii into tliat ol the palinnaiis. .May a 
[leison dien horn a foieignet, liceoim' a patii- 
I mil, ami in eoiiseijinnu e. consul; and shall a 
eiti/eii ol Ronu'. it he lie a eomniomn, he cut 
oil' fioin every liope of tlm eonsiilshiji * Is 
It deemeil impossible (hat a ]ileheiau min be 
a man of loiiilmle am! aelivilv, ijimlilieil to 
e\<-el 111 jieaee and war, like Numa, Lucius 
Taripuniiis, and Seiwius 'i’lillnis '! Or, sliouhl 
sueli appeal, shall we still jnohibit him fiom 
meddling With the helm ol government I In a 
woid, sliall we ehoose 1 (> Iiave consuls ralhi’r ro- 
semliliiig thedeeemvirs, the most jirofligate ol 
mankind, wlio in llieir timcwere nil jiatiieiaiis, 
than like the best of the kings, who weie new 
men''”* 


c.itr <»f llie ri’iviriU, aiul lo'i'i imih e.ircfiilly sliut ti|> fro'ii 
llie iii'(«'' nen ef il.'i' Umer (^rilcr 
' 'rtie lirsi 111 II l.iiiiily wlie iiM.tmeil any of Uk* cmnlo 
(itricofi, liidt I’, <iii_v ol I lie 6 ,ii|>erior iiugHliacies, wue called 
vui'uo homo, a new man. 
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IV. « But it is argued, that since the ex¬ 
pulsion of the kings, there has been no instance 
of a plebeian consul. What then ? Is no new 
institution ever to be known 1 Must every 
measure not licretoforc practised, (and m a now 
state there must be many measure not yet in¬ 
troduced into practice,) be therefore rejected, 
even though it should be evidently advantage¬ 
ous?” In the reign of Romulus, tbeie were 
neither pontiffs nor augurs; hiuma I’onn»ilius 
introduced them. I’liere was no such thing 
in the state as a general survey, and distribu¬ 
tion of the centuries and classes, until Instituted 
by Servius Tullius. There was a time when 
there never had been consuls; on the expulsion 
of the kings they were created. Of a dictator 
neither the office nor name had existed; in the 
time of our fathers it was iutrodueed. There 
had never been tribunes of the eommons, ii'diles 
or quaestors; and yet it was resolved that (hose 
offices should be created. The office of decem¬ 
virs for compiling laws, we ourselves hav(“ 
within the last ten years both created and abol¬ 
ished. Who is not convinced tliat in a city, 
founded for eternal duration, and growing uj) 
to an immense magnitude, many new uflices, 
both civil and religious, many new rights, both 
of families and individuals, must necessarily hr 
instituted. Tins very rule, prohibiting the in¬ 
termarriage of patricians and plel>eians, w.as it 
not enacted by the decemvirs within these few 
years, with the utmost injustice towards the 
plebeians, on a principle highly detrimental to 
the public ? Can there be any insult greater 
or more flagrant, than that one half of tlie stati', 
as if it were contaminated, should be held un¬ 
worthy of intermarrying with the other ? What 
else is this than, within the same walls, to suf¬ 
fer all the evils of rustication or of exib' ? They 
are anxiou.s to prevent our being united to them 
by any affinity or consanguinity; to prevent our 
blood from being mingled with (heirs. What! 
If this would be a stain on that nobility, which 
the greater number of you, the progeny of Al¬ 
bans and Sabines, possess, not in right of birth 
or of blood, but of cooptation into the body of 
the patricians; having been elected, either by 
the kings, or after their expulsion, by order of 
the people, could ye not preserve its purity by 
regulations among yourselves? By neither 
taking plebeian wives nor suffer your daugh¬ 
ters and sisters to marry out of the patrician 
line ? No plebeian will offer violence to a noble 
maiden; such outrageous lust is to be found 


only among nobles. None of them would 
compel any man against his will to enter into 
a marriage-contract. But it is the prohibition 
of it by a law, llie intermarriage of patireians 
and plebeians being interdicted; this isvvb.it 
the commons must consider as an insult. Why 
do yc not procure a law to he passed, that (ho 
neb shall not marry with the jioor"? A matter 
which in all eountrie.s has been left to the regu¬ 
lation of jieopleV own prudence; that each 
woman should marry into whatever family 
she has been betrothed to ; and each man take 
a wile from whatever family he had eontraeted 
with; this ye sliarkle w'itli the resliaints of a 
most tyrannical law, whereby ye tear assumler 
the hands of civil society, and sjilit one state 
into two. Wliy do ye not enact, that a pleln'iaii 
shall not dwell in the noi'thitonrhood of a jiatri- 
eian ^ That he shall not travel on the same 
road That he shall not a|-]>e:ir at tin- same 
entertainment That he shall not stand in the 
same forum For what more material eonse- 
qnenee can iii reality ensue, should a jiatrician 
wed a plebeian woman, or a jdelieian a ])alrieiaii 
woman Whal alteration is tln'roliy made m 
the nglUs of any person Siindy llie eluliiieii 
tollow the condition of tlu- father. So that 
neither have wo any lulvaiitage in view, from 
intermarriage witli \ou, except that of hmng 
considered on the looting of liuman beings, 
and of fellovv-citi/ens; nor i-« there any lea- 
soii for contesting tin* jiomt, unless jr feel 
jileasure in lahouiing to suhjert ustoscoin ami 
insult, 

V. “ Ill fine, let me ask vou, whether i' tlie 
supreme jiovver vested in thi' Koimin people, or 
in you ^ Was tlie e.xpuUion of tlie kings ,iiteii(!- 
<‘d to procure absolute dominion to \ontsel\es. 
or e(|Ual freedom to alP Is it littmg that the 
Roman peojde should have the jiower of I'liacl- 
ing such laws as they elioose or whenever any 
matter of the kind has been jirojiosed to their 
consideration, shall yc, by way of punishnieTil, 
pass a decree for a levy of (mops ? Ami as soon 
as, in capacity of tribune, 1 shall begin to rail 
the tribes to give thmr suffrages, will you, in 
the office of consul, compel the younger citizens 
to take the military oath, and lead them out to 
camp ? Will you menace the commons ? Will 
you menace ihcir tribune ? As if yc had not 
already experienced, on two several occasions, 
how little such menaces avail against the unit,c-i 
sense of the people. I suppose it waS’out of 
regard to our interests, that yc did not proceed 
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‘lo force; or was the avoiding of extremities 
owing to this, that the party whieli possessed 
the greater share of streiigtl), possessed also a 
^»rcatfr degree of moderation 1 liomans, there 
will now h(! no occasion for foice. I’liosc men 
will on every occasion make trial of your pa¬ 
triot spirit: your strength at home they will 
lU'Nci'tfy. Whercfjre, consuls, lo those wars, 
whether real or fictitious, the commons are 
readv to attend you, provnied that hy restoring 
the right of intermarriagi', ye at length unite 
the slate into one hody ; piovided they are al¬ 
lowed to eoalesee, to intermix with 3on l)y the 
lies of rolationshi]); ]>io\uled the road to hon¬ 
ours shall he laid open to men of iiuluslry and 
eliilitu's; jiro\ideil, in short, they are allowed 
ti> sUiiid on the footing of partners and assoet- 
111 the eoiumonwealtli; ami, what is the 
natiiial result of e(ju:il lieedom, he admitted in 
tiu' loiatioii ofannual mugislraen's.in oin'}' ami 
to eoinmaiid in tuin. If any slial) ohstruet 
these measures, harangue alioul wars, and niul- 
1'pl_\ llu'in hy lejiorts, not a man will gi\e in 
’ Is uaMU', not .1 man will lake arms; not a 
M.in 'V^ll fight lor li.iiighi} ime-lers, Ity whom he 
;'e\(luded as an alien, hotli Irom the jiartiei- 
! a'.ioii of juihlie lioiioui.s, and the piivate eon- 
nei lions of marriage.” 

\ L 'J’h(‘ eonsi|l.s llien came into the assem- 
h!\. and, afU'r a long senes of harangues on the 
Md'ii’ft, an altercation urising, ami the tribune 
■I'l.iiig, o lot what leasoii was it improjier that 
a plehei.in should he made consul' one of 
ih'‘iii aiiswi'nal, though ))eilia['s with truth, yi’t 
uiihu kiiy, witli regard to the present dispute, 
*• lieciuise no |)leheuin had tile right or jiowcr of 
t.'ikiiig the aii'-piees; and, for that leason the 
<!''ecm\Irs had jirolnhited inlermarriage, lest, 
from tlie unceitainly of imm's descent, the aus- 
]>iei'S might he vitiated.” 'I’liis, above all, 
Utidled th<' indignation of the eoininous into a 
lhime;tliey heard it afiirmed that they were 
iioi (jualiOed lo take auspices, as if they wore 
ohji-ets of the inersioii of the immortal gods, 
ty) that the contest grew' high, the comnion.s 
being headed hy a trilmne of undaunted resolu¬ 
tion, and thcnisolves vying with him in steadi¬ 
ness, until the senate were at length overpower¬ 
ed, ami gave (heir consent lo the passing of the 
law concerning intermarriage; judging, that the 
•trlhuncs might most probably be thereby in¬ 
duced, either to lay aside entirely, or to defer 
uu:'* end of the war, the struggle for ple¬ 
beian consuls, and that, in the meantime, the 


commons, satisfied with having obtained the 
right in question, would be ready to enlist. On 
the other hand, the high degree of credit which 
Canuleius had attained by his victory over the 
senate, and the favour of the commons, proved 
a strong iiicentive to the other tribunes to ex¬ 
ert their utmost efibrts in supjiort of the law, 
which they had proposed in regard to the con¬ 
sulship ; and whilst the accounts of the enemy’s 
proceedings grew every day more alarming, they 
obstrueti'd the enlisting of troops. The con¬ 
suls, finding, that, by the continual protests of 
1 the tribunes, every proceeding of the senate 
was rendered abortive, held consultations at their 
houses with the principal patricians. Here, 
they saw their dilemma: they must be van- 
(jui^lu‘d, either by their enemies, or by their 
countrymen. The oiily coiisulars who wore 
present at their deliberations were Valerius 
ami Ilorutius. Cains Claudius gave his ojiin- 
1011, that the consuls should proceed against the 
tribunes by force of arms. The Quintii, both 
(hiieinnatus and Capitolinu.s, declared them¬ 
selves a\erse from the shedding of blood, and 
of offering violence to those officers, whom, by 
the treaty concluded with the commons, they 
had acknowledged as sacred and inviolable. 
’J'ho result of these consultations was, that they 
should allow military tribunes, with consular 
power, to be elected out of the patricians and 
plebeians without distinction; and that, with 
respect lo the election of consuls, no change 
should be made; and with this the tribunes W’ere 
satified, and the commons also. An assembly 
was now proclaimed for the election of three tri¬ 
bunes with eoll^ula^ power ; and, as soon as this 
proclamation was issued, immediately every one, 
who had, either hy word or deed, been a promo¬ 
ter of the sedition, particularly those who had 
held the offiice of trilmne, began to solicit votes, 
and to bustle through the forum as candidates; 
so that the patricians were deterred, first, in des¬ 
pair of attaining that dignity, while the minds 
of the commons were in such a ferment; and 
afterwards, from making their appearance, from 
the indignation which they felt at the thoughts 
of holding the office in conjunction with such 
colleagues. At last, however, overcome by 
the pressing instances of the leading patricians, 
some of them declared themselves candidates, 
lest they might seem to have voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered the administration of public affairs. 
The issue of that election afforded a proof, 
that men’s sentiments during the heat of the con- 
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test for liberty and dif^iiity, are mtv ilill'erent I 
from fbo'^e whicli they fe(‘l aftei the i imtes'l has | 
been ended, and when tlie jiultrment is imlu.w 
sod. Fer the advocates for the jilebeiaiis, 
satisfied with the admission ol iheir iiiilit to 
stand eaiididafes, eh’Cted every nne »*l the tn- 
bunos from amoii'f the patricians. .Xmer ^v.i,-. 
tliero found, even in a sinolr indnidii.il, such 
inoJmritioii, ih-'inti’i'estediiess, ami (dev.ition of 
mind, us was displayed on that oeea-Km !'\ the 
whole body oflhepeoph', 

^’11. In the year tlirci- liiindu'd and ten fioiii 
the foundation of the eil\ oJ Rome, loi tile 
first time, militaiy tubnnes m tin- m.uh of e<iii- 
suls entered into ollici', [\\ R. R. 
441.] These wane Aldus Scmpionms Ana- 
tinus, liUeiiis Aliluis, and 'J'llus (.'iveihus, 
and, diirim; llieu conliiitiance in olhee, (on- 
cord jn'i'vailmq at home jnodnei'd likewisi* 
peace al'road. Theie are soni'- wntem, wlio. 
without mcntmiuni; flic jiroposal of tin- law 
coneerninj; the eleelioii ul iiiebej.ui eonsul-, 
adirtn. that on account of a war Itreakin;^ out 
witji the Vi'ientiaiis, in addition to tlio-'C with 
tlio .Eijuans jiul \’o!sci,ins. and the levult of | 
llie Aideaim. lwt> coiisuK ln'iim uiieipial to the j 
task of eomiiielimi so man} imU'- ai once, ilias'' 
initltar} tillnines weie eie.Ued, ,uid ^e>tl•d IkuIi 
with the aulhoiIt} and the iMibiC''"f enii-'id". 
However, tiu' cstabli.-hnn'iil of thm olhee did 
not, at th.it time, rem.uii on a ]K’Mn.inent loot¬ 
ing ; lor 111 the third montli liom iN eomnienee- 
inent they resigned tfien ilignil\, in jmisnaiire 
of a deena* ol tin' augurs, ailegitig a deh'cl in 
the election, (\iius (hirtius. who iiad presided 
on that occasion, not Inning }»ei-formed the re¬ 
quisite ememonies in maiKiiig out liie ground 
for his fimt. Ambassadors u.niie to Roiin* fiom 
Arden, com])!aining of tlie injusliei' done to 
tliem, and at tin* same lime {irofes'ingan inten¬ 
tion of remaining in amitv, and iidliermL; to ibe 
treaty, jirovided tliat, b\ tlie restoration ofllieir 
lands, that injustice ivere. redressed. 'I'he .se¬ 
nate answiTcd, that “ they could not rrsemdthe. 
sentence of tlie people, were tliere no (jlliei 
reason than the pieservation of eonetird Ih‘- 
tweeii the orders in the state; Init, Iiesides, 
such a measure was not justified eitluT by law 
or precedent. If tlie Ardeans would lie con¬ 
tent to wait until a seasonable eoiiiumlme, and 
leave it entirely to tlie senate to find a rmnedy 
for the injury ofl(‘reiI tliem, Lh<-v would have 
reason afterwards to rejoice for having mode¬ 
rated their resentment, and should be convinced 


that the senate bad ever been sincerely di-s- 
[losed to prevent any harm being done to them; 
and also that llu-y were not less so tohegr that 
vvliu'h llu'Y now eomphiined of.” On which 
tin* ainb.issailors deeiaiing. th.it thc’V W’ould take 
the seiisj’ of their eouiitr}meu anew, liefore 
the} lorined aii} resoliilton. they weie dismiss¬ 
ed uilli ('vprtNsioijs of fjleiiiUliqi. ’J'he com- 
motiwe.dlh iH-iiig now willnml aiiv ciiriile 
m.igish.ile, the patiieiaus a''-t'iiiMed .nul ( reateil 
an inleru'N, and the iiitiTiegniiin w.is pio!oiige<| 
toi a gie.it maiiv ti.ivs by .i coiileiilioii wlielbei 
(•oii>iiK Ol milil.nv tiibiiin’- should In- appomt- 
' od. 'I'br iiilt'irex and the seii.ite wantil} pro- 
inot“d the eleelioti <d’ consuls, tlie pbbei.iii 
tubnnes and the eominoiis, the elciinm ol 
inililaiy tiilnines. 'Che p.iliiciaii'. at Irng.h 
prevailed, loi the eonniions, \\ bo bad no inten¬ 
tion of eonlemng eithei the one ullice m tin- 
otIiiT on aiiv bill patiieuiiis, dc'-i -li d tiom tlieir 
liuilless iippovitioii; and lu udcH. the Icadei.s 
of the commons weie bellei pleased with .ill 
election vvbi-ic they wcie not to .ijipcat ,is can¬ 
did.ite-, than with one wlieio lbe\ would be 
pass.'d ()\,.| ;is uiiwortliv. 'Che jdcbi .'an lii- 
biiiies wivijcd ai-'othaf their dccliiiing to pic'.-- 
the divpnie to a det i-ion •-boulij hr <‘on''iilrM’d 
.IS a <’oiiiplim<’lJl to the p.ili lei.iiis. 'I’llUs 
i^iuntm-- R.iilMtU'., tlu inte rev, elec led eoH'iiK 
Inn 111' i’.ipiiiiis Mngil.inus .uidliiKins Nem- 
piontiis AlialuiU'', In tlieir eonsnlali', tin’ 
Ireatv with tin’ Ar.leaiis was renewed; .ind ibis 
si'ivi'-, a* a record to ptove, that flu’v weu- ae- 
til.illv consuls III that v ear. fboiigli tiiey .lie Dot 
to be lomnl. eiliier in the obi .iliii.ds, or III tlie 
books ot (hi- inagisliates, b\ reason, as ! ima- 
gliie. tint ill tin' lieginilllig o| the ye.ir tlu’d' 
weie niilitarv tiibimes, and therefore though 
these eoiisids wete afteiw.irds substifnti'd in 
llieir 100)11. vet the names of the consuls wen' 
omitted, as if tlie others had eonfuuied in otlii e 
through the wliob- ol the apomted time. In- 
einins Maeei aflinns, that they wige found both 
in the Ardean fri’.ify, and in the linen books in 
llie tenijde of Monet.i. Tranquillity prevaibd, 
not only at lioine but abroad, notvvitbst.indnig 
so many alarms given by the neighbouring 
states. 

VIII. Whether this year [Y. R. tUS. 
li. C. ddO.] had friinines only, or consuls siili- 
stiliili'd 111 tlieir room, is inieort.iin, hut the 
succeeding one iiiidouhledly had consuls ; Mar- 
eu.s flegaiiius Maeerinus a second and 

Titus Quinlius Capitolinus a fifth time, being 
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invcHlcd with that honour. This same year 
produced the lirst justitution of the ccMisorship; 
an oH’icc wiiich spruu!? from an iiicnnKi(lci-iiM»- 
Origin, In'll j^rew uj) ul'f(‘rw:u(l» tosindi ahoighl 
of iiiiporlaiici', tli.it It hccitiiu' possess'd of iho 
entire r(‘•^ula 1 l(•m of tlie morals and discipline, of 
till' Ihmi.in pi'oplr. Tlie .senate, tlie centu¬ 
ries o!‘ till.' Iviiialits, and till' distnlmtioii ol 
lionour anil iirnoniinv, were all iindei the sit- 
jireine nirisdiclioii of thesi* m;n>is(r.ites. 'I'jie 
disciiiniiiatioii ol |m!dic liom jinvate property 
in l.uids or liouse*,, and tlie enliM- re\eniH’ of 
the Roniaii jieoplc, were fimilly adjusted Iw 
tlK'ir soverei;;!! ilecision. What ".ive rise to 
the iii'litiilioii \v.i«, that .is the jieople li.ui not, 
lor in.nij je.it-. underiioin' a survey, the 
i;eitviis could n-'illi.'! Im' lotn^cr deferied, noi 
eonld the erni-.ul-. liiul leisiiu* to jpcrtorm il. 
while lliev were threatened with war hy so 
muiv dill’ereiil .-t.iles. All ol)ser\.ition was 
made in the senate, tlnit a lui-.iiiess so I.iIkui- 
Oiis and ill-suited to tlie oHii'e ofeoiisul, would 
reiniire oDici-is lo he a])poinleil lor th.it paiti- 
eiilai pnrpos,-, lo whose maiKu;eineiit should lie 
eom..<Ite.l the hiisitK“-.s ot the piihlie seiTi'l.i- 
iiC', the Mijii'uiili'ud.iiiee and eii'todv oi the 
reeotd-.. ,iiid the ad)ii-.|ineiit ot the lorm o! jiro- 
<<‘e(liu-4 111 till- ciui'iis. Tills jiroposai, thoiiyh 
deemed ol little «piisei|m'lire, vet, .is it tended 
to iiii'iease the nii^her ol jiatrician nia”is(i.ites 
111 iIh' coinirioiiue.dth, tlie si'iiati', on llieir p.irt, 
received witli u'rcal pleasuie; loieseeniLf also. I 
suppose, wlial re.iilv h.i]>|)ened. ih.it l!ie inlhi- 
eiiee ot tiu'se who should he r.iised to that post 
would .lerivi' .idditiomil aiitlmiity and dnrnilv 
on the ollice itself. And, on llie otlnn’ side, 
the liihiities, looknm on the' I'lnploMiienl rather 
as necess.nV. wdiich w.is the i.ise at the lime, 
flian a. attcii.h'd with any evli.ioniimiiy liislie, 
did not. choose lo oppo-,e it, h'st ihev .shoilhl 
seem, lhioin;h petvei.>eness. to c.irrv on then 
opposition even m (ridi'-.. 'I’lie [eadiii'; men 
in the state showing a dislike ol the ollici', the 
]ieojile by their sulVraiies conferred the etnploy- 
/iieiit ol iieiforinmi; the census on l*iipimis and 
f''(*ii)|ironiiis, ili(‘ pi'rsoiis wdiose eoiisid.ile is 
doubted, ill oidoi to ri'coni])eiise them, by tliat 
oirice, for liavins enjoved the eonsulshi|) only 
for u part of the usual jieriod. From the Imsi- 
noss of ihi'ir ollici' they were cnlled eensor.s. 

LV. Diiim'jc these transactions at Romo, 
ambassadors came from Ardea, imploring;, in 
rcjTiirJ.of the alliance suh.sistnii^ botwoon them 
f?om the earliest times and of the treaty lately 


renewed, relief for their city, now on the brink 
of ruin. Tlie jieaec with Rome, w'hich they 
had, by the smindest jiolicy, preserved, they 
were prevented from cnjoyiiiic by inlestmo war, 
the ciujse and orerin of whicli is said to have 
arisen trom a strunirh' between factions, which 
have proveil, and will ever continue to prove, a 
more deadly (musc of downlall to most states, 
til,III citlier loreiL,Mi w.n-,, or f.imine, or pesti¬ 
lence, or any oilier ol those evils which men 
aie apt to coiisidei as the siwi'iest of public 
(Ml.miilii'S, and the elb'clv of (lie divine ven¬ 
ue,nice. 'Jhvo yuniu men eoinU'd a maiden of 
.1 jdebei.m familv, hiuldv di'lniuiiislied foi heau- 
(v: one of them oii a li'vel with the maid, in 
point of hull], ami favoiiied hv her unaidians, 
who were themselves ol the same rank; the 
other of noble lini!i, c.iplivaled mcrcK bv her 
beauty. The jneleiisiojis of tlie hitler were 
siippoiled hv till' iiiterc'.t of tlu' iiohles, which 
pioved the means (jf intioducinu jairly disjmtes 
into llic daiiiscrs f.imily ; for the iiolpleniaii’s 
wislii's weie seconded liy her motlicr, who was 
.imlnlious of seciirinu tlic more sjileiidid match 
fur her dauijhler; w hde the sjuanli.iiis, .leluated 
even in a matter of th.it soil bv a spirit of [larty, 
everted themselves 111 favour of tiie ]>erson of 
llteir own order. Not hoin:; able lo come to 
any eoneUision on the jioint in domeslie con- 
lerences, thev had reeouisc to a eoinl of pis- 
lic(‘, vviirie till' mamsiiMies luiviin; hi'ard llie 
I hums of the mother .iml <if the ijuardi.ins, de- 
cM-i'd, that she should m.trrv ac ordinij to the 
diieelion of her ji.iieut: but this was jiro- 
venled by violiaiee; for tlu' ^uatdi.uis, after 
lun.un;uim; ojienlv in the forum, aiuom? peo 
pie ol Ihcir own laeiion, on tlie iniipnty 
ol the decret', lolh'cted a party inarms, and 
I'oreibly e.iii ii'd olVlhe maiden from lier mother’s 
iioiise while till' nobles, iiioie lin^hly mcenscil 
ai^.iiiist them ih.in evet, unileil ni a liody, and in 
milit.iiy .irrav followed then vouin? friend, who 
was rendered furious hy this oulunte, A des- 
[ti’Tale liaftle wa.s fou^rht, in which the com¬ 
mons were worsted: and heim; nveajmble of 
iinilatinij:, in any particular, those of Rome, 
they marched out of the city, seized on a iioijjli- 
hoiirmg hill, and from thence made excursions 
with fire and swonl on the lands of (he imlilcs. 
Even the city itself, wiiieh had liillierto escajt- 
ed the elieets of their dispute, tliey prepaied to 
hesieije, liavini’ by tlie liopes ol ])luiider, allured 
a groat number of the aiti/an.s to come out and 
join them: nor is there any sliocking form or 
U 
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calamity of war v^hich was not experienced on 
the occasion, as if the whole state wore infected 
with the mad rage of two youths, who sought 
the accomplishment of that fatal match through 
the means of their country’s ruin. Roth par¬ 
ties thinking that they had not enough of hos¬ 
tilities among themselves, the nobles called uj)- 
on the Komana to relieve their city from a siege; 
while the commons besought the Volscians to 
join them in the storming of Ardea. The 
Volscians, under the comniaiul oi (’luilius an 
-.®quan, arrived first at Ardea, and drew a line 
of circumvallation round the enemy’s walls. 
An account of tliis being coinejed to Iu)me, 
Marcu.s Geganius, consul, instaiifly set out 
with an army, cliosi' ground for Ins raniji. 
at the distance of ihrt'c miles from the enemy ; 
and, as the day was now far sj)en(, ordered Ills 
men to refresli tinunselves; llien, at the fourth 
watch, lie jjut Ins froop.s in motion. 'J’hev were 
soon set to work, and made such expediljim, tliat 
at sun-rise tln^ Volscians saw llieiiisehcs inclos¬ 
ed Iiy the Romans with stronger works than 
tho.se with v\hich they had surrounded tiie city. 
Tile con.sul had, also, on one side, drawn a 
line across, to the wall of Ardea. to ojicn a 
communication with his fiieiuls in the city. 

X. The general of tlu' Volscians. who had 
hitherto maintained Ins troops, md out of ma¬ 
gazines provided for (he piirj>ose, hut ])y eorii 
brought in daily from the plunder of the coun¬ 
try, finding himself cut otf at once from every 
resource, by being sliiit nj) within the em'iiiy's 
lines, reijuested a eonfercnce with the consul, 
and told him, lliat “ if the intiiition of the 
Romans m comnig thither was to rai.se the 
siege, he W'as willing to withdraw the tioojis of 
the Volstians from the place.” 'I’o this tiie 
consul answered, that it w'as the part of the 
vanquished to receive terms, not to dictate 
them; and that llie Volscians should not have 
the making of their conditions for departure, 
a.s they had come to attack the allies of the Ro¬ 
man people.” He insisted, that “ they should 
deliver up their general into his han<l.s, lay 
down their arms, and acknowledging themselves 
vanquished, submit to his farther orders;” 
declaring, that if these terms were not com¬ 
plied with, whether they remained there or re¬ 
tired, he would proceed against them as a deter¬ 
mined enemy; and would be better pleased to 
carry home a victory over the Volscians than 
an insidious peace.” The Volscians, resolving 
to make trial of the sm'all remains of hope, 


which they could place in their arms, as they 
were utterly destitute of every other, came to 
an engagement; in which, besides other disad¬ 
vantages, the ground rendered it diflieult fo” 
them to fight, and still more so to retreat. 
When, finding themselves repulsed on all sides 
with much slaughter, from figlUing lliey had 
recourse to entreaties; arul, having d livi^red 
up their gimeral, and surreiideied their arms, 
tliey were sent under the yoke, each with a 
single garment, loaded with ignominy and Mif- 
feiings; and, liaMiigafterwiirds lialled near the 
city of Tu^culum, the inhuhitants of that city 
out of the inveterati' hatred wliu-Ii the\ bore 
them, allaeked them unarmed a'* tliei weic, 
and executed sevi're vengeance on them; )ca\- 
ing scarcely any to cairy home the new »• «d 
iheir defeat. The Roman geneial re.e'-tabh.sli- 
ed tranquillity in the aflair^ of .\id< :i, which 
had been thrown into gnat confusion hv the 
sedition, heheailing tin- pi iin ipal autlnus of i1n' 
disiiirl'ances, and ci'iiriseatmu then eileets to 
till- j'Uhlii- tiea^urx. ’I'hesc now coii'uleird 
the injusliei- (*t tlu- foinnr heiit« nee .>:,,uiisl 
them, as siiHieieiitly repaned by such e . iiii- 
portaiit act 111 kllidlie.ss- the scii.ite, howe\rr. 
Wet e of o|)iiiii>n tliat something still riniaiin<l 
to 1»- done, to ohlileiale, it po'-sibl.-, all it- 
iiiemhraine of the Koman. jieojileV a\,'rie<'. 
The consul icUum-tl into tm-< il_\ in tiiumph, 
('Imlius, the geuer.il o! the Vols( i.uis. lieiiig 
led before his (hariul, and (lie sjmjls l)()rii(‘ 
before him, of which he had stupped (he 
eneiu\ when lu’disarmed and .'■(lit them un¬ 
der the yoke. 7 ’he other loiisui (piinlius 
luid the singular felicilx ol acquiring 1*> In's 
adiiunistration in thcciMl department, a r'liarc 
of glory e(|ual to what his eoileagm' ii.ul 
nc(|itired h> his military achawomeiit.s, tor so 
steadily did he direct his endeavours for (he 
jireserxatioii of internal peace and harnioiiv, 
dispi'iising justice tempered with nioderatioii, 
equally to the highest and the lowest, that while 
the jiatricians approved of his striclncsr. m the 
execution of his ofilee, the eommon.s wen* Ingh- 
ly .satisfied with his lenity. Even against the 
schemes of the trilmnes, he carried his mea.sures 
more by means of the resjiecl universally paid 
to him, than hy exerlion.s of authority. Five 
consulships administered with the same tenor 
of conduct, and every part of his life being 
suited to the consular dignity, attracted to his 
person almost a greater degree of veneration 
than was paid even to the high office which ne 
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1)()ro. There was therefore no mention of mi¬ 
litary tribunes in this consulate. 

XI. 'I’hero wort; chosen, [Y. R, 313 . B. 
0 . 439 .]* to succeed them, Marc.us Fahius 
Yebul.rnus and Postirnius ^Eimtius Corni- 
cen. These consuls wore emulous of the 
high renown which they observed tlieir pre- 
(leceshdrs had attained by their .servict's at 
home and abroad, that year having been ren- 
(Icrc.il very reinarkabli' among all the neighbour¬ 
ing states, both friends and eneinie.s, liy the very 
/.Ciilous suj)[)ort alforded to the Ardeansin their 
e)Ltreme distress. They everted themselvi's then 
the more earnestly, witli the view of erasing en. 
tirely from the minds of men the inf.imy of the 
former sentence of the [leople in respect of tin* 
i^ipfoprLilion of tin' lands: and sought to pro¬ 
cure a de(T(’C of the senate, that whort'as the 
Ardeans had by mtcslnie war l*ecn reduced to 
an inconsiderable number, therefore a colony 
shoiilil be conducted tbitlier, to serve as a bar- 
rii'r agamst (lie Volseians. These were the 
evprt'ssions made usi' of in the tables exhibited 
to pubfie view, in order to conceal from the tri- 
I'liiies■>1,111(1 eommoiis ibe tle.sign winch they 
iinmed of ri'sennhng the sentence. But tht'y 
iiad .igrei'd among tliemselxes, to enrol foi the 
<-olony a much gi eater numlter of Rutiihaiis 
tli.iii of Komaii' ; niul liven, tliat no other land 
slimild be disliiljiittal. i»ut that wliieli bad b('(‘n 
fraudulently obt.vmed by the infamous sentence 
of the jieopli'; and that not a sod ot it should 
be .is>.igin'd to any Homan iiiiti! every one of 
the Uiituliaiis should have received litv share; 
]*y thi'si' means the land returned to the Ar- 
de.ui'.. TJn‘ conimis'.ioiiers appointed to con- 
diK'l the colony to Ardea, W(‘re Agrippa Me* 
neniMs, 'I'lliis ('ladius Siruhis, and Miucus 
.'Ehutiiis Klva, who, in the execution of their 
very unpopular einjiloymenl, having given of- 
leiice to the commons, by assigning to tli<‘allies 
that land which the Roman jieople liad by their 
.sentence ]irouounred to lie their own, and not 
beie^ynTmdi f.ivoured oven hy the principal pa- 
Ji'icians, Iteeausc they had shown no diflercnce 
to the influence of any of them, were by the 
tribunes cited before the people, to an.swcr a 
charge of misconduct; but they evaded all vexa¬ 
tious attacLs, by enrolling themselves as set¬ 
tlers, and remaining in that colony, which would 
over bear testimony to their justice and integ¬ 
rity. 

^XII. Tranquility continued at home and 
abroad during both this and the following year, 


in which Caius Furius Pacilius, and Marcus 
Papilius ('rassus, were consuls. [Y. R. 314 . 
B. C. 438 ] The games vowed by the decemvirs 
in pursuance of a decree of the senate, on oc¬ 
casion of the secession of the commons from 
the patricians, were this year performed. An 
occasion of sedition was sought in vain liy Po- 
tilius; who, though he was elected tribune of 
the commons a second tune, merely out of peo¬ 
ple’s reliance on the strength of his declaration, 
which was, tliat the consuls should propose to 
the senate a distribulum of lands to lie made to 
the commons; yet he was neither able to carry 
this j)oint, nor when, after a great struggle, he 
had jirevailed so far as that the senate should 
be eoiisulted, whether it was theirpleasure tliat 
consuls should be«cleeted, or tnluines, could be 
prevent an order for the election of consul-'-; 
and the trilmnc made himself still more ridicu¬ 
lous by tlin'atcning to hinder a levy of troops, 
at a lime wlicn, all their neighbours remuiinng 
III (jiiiel, there w’as iii) occasion either for war 
or any jirejiaralion for it. This tranquility 
was siiccn-deil by a liusy year, [Y. li- 31 .'). 
13 . ('. 437 .] wherein Proculus (leganius 
M.iceriiius and IjUcius Menenius Ijaiiatus 
were eoiisuls; a year remarkable for a va- 
netv of dangers and disasters; for seditious, 
for famine, and for the iieojile having almost 
bowed tlieir iii-eks to tlu' yoke of arbitrary go- 
verninent. sodiieed by allurements ol l.irgi'.sses. 
One calamity they wore ('\empt from, foreign 
war; had tins aggravation bi'cn added to llicir 
condition, tile aid of all t!ie gods could so.ircely 
have preserved them. 'I'hciruusforliino begun 
with a f.imme; whether owing to the .season 
being unfavourable to the prodiielions of the 
earth; or, from more attention being paid to 
tbe pleasures of tbe city and the assemblies 
than to agriculture: for both causes arc men¬ 
tioned. The patricians laid the lilanie on the 
idleness of the commons; the tribunes some¬ 
times on the evil designs, sometimes on the ne¬ 
gligence of the consuls. At length the plebeians 
prevailed, the senate giving no opposition, that 
Lucius Minucius should he created president 
of the market, who proved, in the course of tliat 
employment, more successful in guarding tiie 
public liberty, than in the immediate bu.sincss 
of his own department; although in the end, 
he obtained the honour of having relieved tJic 
people in regard to the scarcity, and al.so their 
gratitude for that important service. He first 
proceeded as follows: finding little addition to 
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ihc markets from several embassies wlueh he 
sent, by land and sea, to all the nci^IdHmriiif!; 
nations, cxcoj)t that some eorn w.ih I'rcnislu, 
thouj?li in no great (juantily, from Etriui.i, he 
had ^eeou^^e to the expedient ot tb-almg in 
shares, the scanty stock of provi'ion at the same 
time compelling all to discover their stuies oi 
corn, and to sell whatever tlie\ li.id hevond a 
month's allowance. He took liom the slaves 
one-half ol their daily portion of looil; passed 
censuies on the liorders of eorn, nml exjioscd 
them to the rage of the people. tSo stiiet a 
seiutiny,howe\cr, served rather to make known 
the greatness of the scarcity, tlum to rcme<l_\ it; 
so llial many of llie eommotu'rs uhaiidoiiing 
thmnselves to despair, r.tfliei than dr.igon then 
lives in tormenu eoxeied their lieads, and ihiew 
theiiKselv(‘s into the 'J'il)er. 

.Yin. M'jnle things wen' in this situation. 
Spuiius M.elius, a man of 0 (|n('sliian r.iiik. and 
posse.sse(l ot extraordinary wealth tor llio^e 
time-', engaged in a pl.m. whieli, ihougii uselu! 
for tile pn'si'iit, was peniieiotis in ll^ ti'itdeney ; 
.and was in l.iel suggested by ile.sigiis still more 
jieinieious: foi haxingb) ine.iiis ot Ills eoinii'c- 
tions and de[)eiuleiils bought in a <|u.intit_\ of ; 
corn liom Etruu.i (whielv very proeecilmg, I 
suj)))ose, olistiueted the eiuU-avouis of the ma¬ 
gistrates to lower the \ill( e of ]>iox i-loiis.) he 
began tlie jiraeliee ot Ix-stowing l.irges-cs ol 
coin ; and, h.iving gamed tlie heails of the com¬ 
mons li\ this inumlleenee, became the olijeclol 
general attentum. As-uiniiig tlieme a degree 
of eoiisecjueiiee. Ixyoiul what lielonged to a 
piivatecili/.on,wlu'iever he went he diew ilmm 
after liiin in crowds; and lliey liy the favour 
wlaeli they e.xpri'ssed towards Inin. »-neouraged 
him to look to the eotisulslnp with a eertajii 
prospect of siieeess. As inen’s desires are 
never satiateil, vvhih' fortune gives ro(»m to hope 
for more, he hegan b> aim at liighi'r and b-.s.s 
justifiahle objects. And since even Ibe eon* 
sii]shi[» riinst be obtained by violent (‘fl’ort.s, in 
opposition to the ineliiialions of tlie putrieiaiis, 
and 1)0, at the same Unn', a contest attended 
with such ditlieulties as would east infinite la-i 
hour to surmount, he directed his views to regal 
power. The election of consuls drew nigh; 
and the cireumstanee of its coming on before, 
his schemes were suiluiently dige.sted, and ripe 
for execution, was the cause of their being en¬ 
tirely disconcerted. To tlie consulship was 
elected, Titu.s Quintiu.s Cincinnatu.s, a sixth 
time, a man not at all calculated to encourage 


the views of one who aimed at innovations: 
his colleague was Agrippa Meiienius, surnamed 
luiiiatus. [Y. IE dlf). It. C. 'Idf).] Minu- 
eius, loo, was either re-elc'cled jircsident of the 
market, oi was originally apjtoinled for an nii- 
lunit<-d teim, as long as oeeusion should leqiiire; 
for there is nothing i-i-rtaiii on tins hciul, only 
lli.il Ills imine, as pn'sident, was I'liti'reil in file 
linen hooks among tile otlier magistiales tor 
holli\e.ir.s. This Mmueius transacting in a 
piiMie eliaiaeier the sanu' kind of husiness 
vvlneli Ma'luis had umlertaken in a piivali' r.i- 
p.u'ity, the liouscs of bolli were conse(iueiily 
lieijui'itled by lh<‘ sami' sort of peitjile ; which 
eiri'iimstaiiei', liaving led to a diseoverv ot the 
^le^lgns ol llie latter, Miinieius laid llir uilor- 
inatum lu'tore tlie senate : tlmt arms w*"-e 
(ollecleii in the ilwelling of Madius, that lu' 
lield assi'udvhe.s in his house; ami lli.it theu' 
remained not a doidil ol his liaviiig lormed a 
(bslgn to jinssosN ]iinis<'II ol ahsolnte [xivvrr: 
that tiu' turn' loi the exi-eulion ol that (le-ign 
Was iMi( vet ilved, but eveiy olliei ]iai lleiilai 
had been settled . that 1 1 ibiines ]i,hi Ix'eii eoi- 
iiipled, iw bribes, to ]>elriiy tlie public Iberlv ; 
and that the leadeis of the iiiuititmle had their 
seveial )iarts assigned tlmn. That he hail 
deferred l.ivitig tills imiller befoie the smi.ite, 
r.Uhet iotuwi than vv.IS eoii-.’';|fnt witli s.iletv, 
lest lie might oiler any iiildrmalion vvliii li was 
ill-groiiiided or uneeitain.” On hearing this, 
the principal palrieiaiis hia-ldy M.nned the eoii- 
suls ol the lormer veai, for sutbTiiig sueli lar- 
gi-sses, and siu'li nu'etmgs of the eoiimions m a 
jiiivate house , ami also, the new ones tor their 
MipiiieiH'ss, wliile tile jiri'sident of the iiiaikel 
lepoj'tei! to the senati' an atkiir of such inipor- 
lanee, and wlin li il was tlu- duty of .1 consul bolli 
to discover and to juinish. 'J'o this t^uiiilius 
rejilicd, that “it was niif.ur to lilame the con¬ 
suls, who, being tie<.l down by llm laws eoneern- 
ing appeals enacted for the juirjiose of weaken¬ 
ing their authority, had not, in tlieir olfiee, (ho 
uliility, however niitoli they might have i?i'- *‘ 111 , 
to inflict condign juirmshment on such atrocious 
proceedings: tliat the business n-quired not 
only a man of resolnlmn, hut one who should 
he free and unshackled I'y the fetters of those 
laws; that iherelore. In; would name liU- 
eius Quintiu.s dictator: in him would be 
found a spirit equal to so great a power.” 
Every one exprc.ssyd his approbation. Quin- 
tius at first rofu.sed the nfliee, and asked 
them what they meant by exposing him in the 
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j’ytrcinity of age to surli a violent contest. On 
winch lln-y all joined in asserting, that his aged 
l)reast\vus frauglit not only with more wisdom, 
but tvith'iiiorc fortitude also, than was to be 
found 111 all tlw rest, loading him withdeservi'd 
pnuses, while the consul persisU'd in hi.s inli-n- 
tion: so that at length Cincinnatus, altei [)ray- 
iiig to*the, immortal gods that his deeliuiiig 
years miglif not, at a jiim-tiire so dangerous, be 
the cause of delninenl or dishonour to thecoiii- 
inouwealth, was ajipointi'd dictator by the con¬ 
sul, and he then named Cuius Scr\ilius Aliala 
his master ol the horse. 

.\IV. Mexl day, alter fixing proper guards, 
the dictator went down to the forum, the whole 
attention ol tlie cominoiis heing lunual towards 
him by the sur{)ris<* and novelty ol the allair; 
and whilst lh<“ jiarti/ains of Madiiis, and also 
himself, perceived that llie power of this liigh 
authority was aniieil against them ; others, who 
were ignorant of liieir designs, were wlu>IIy at 
a loss to discover what tumult, what sudden 
war, reijuired mther tlie majesty of a dc’fator, 
*tr tlie appointment ol’(^uintius, aller fiis eight¬ 
ieth year, to the adiniiii.stralion of alfairs. 'J'lie 
muster ol the lioise, by order of the dictator, 
tlien came to Mxhus, and said to him, “the 
<hct:itor calls you.” fitruck with apprehension, 
lie asked the reason, and was mfornied hy 8er- 
vilius, that he nius-* stand a trial, and aeipnt 
hmiself of a charge imule against limi in tlie 
sonat(“ liy Mmucins. Mirlius (hen drew back 
into the haml of his associates-, an<l, at first, 
cautiously looking lound, atteiniitcd to skulk 
away ; and when, .it length, a sergeant, hy order 
of tin' master ot the horse, laid hold on liim. 
h'e was u'si'ued by the by-slanders, and lietook 
liiiiiself to flight; im|>lornig the protection of 
the eoiniiioiis of Jioine; allirining that he was 
jicrsecuted by a conspiracy of the jiatncians, 
for having acted with kindness toward the 
Jieople; and besei'chiiig them to assist Inm in 
lliis exlronnty of danger, and not to suller him 
lo be *x"'rilere<l before their eyes. Whilst lie 
cxxiaiiiied in this inanner, Ahala Servilius 
(/yertook and slew him; and besmeared with 
#l|ie blood whieh flowed from the wounds, and 
surrounded by a band of young patricians, car¬ 
ried back an account lo the dictator, tliat Mye¬ 
lins, on being Hummoned to attend him, had 
driven back tlfc sergeant, and endeavoured to 
excite the multitude to violence, for which he 
had received condign punishment. “ I ap¬ 
plaud,” said the dictator “your meritorious' 
Voi. I.—X. 


conduct; Oaius Servilius, you have preserved 
the commonwealth.” 

A'V. lie then ordered tlie multitude, who, 
not knowing what judgment lo form of the 
deed, were m violent agitation, to be called to 
an assembly ; ili<-re he jiublicly declared, that 
“ Miclius li.nl licen legally put to death, even 
sujiposmg him to ha\<“ been innocent of the 
crime of aspiring at, rcg.il ixiwer, for Iiaviiig r<‘- 
fused l<i aUend tin; dict.ilor, when summoned 
by the master of the horse. That he himself 
had rcsulveil to exaiuiiic into the charge; and 
that when the trial should hiivi' l»cen linished, 
Madius would have met sucii Ircatnu'nt as his 
e.iU'.e merited: liut when ho attempted by 
lurce to elude a legal decision, force was em- 
jdoved to stop his jiroeciidings. Ts'or would it 
have been jiroper to treat him as a citizen, for 
though born m a frc'o state, undci tlu’ (lormnion 
of the law's divine ainl liinnan, in a city from 
which he knew that kings had been expelled ; 
and that in the .same year the olTsjiriiig of the 
king’s sister, and the .sons of (he consul, the 
deliverer of his country, on discovny of their 
engaging in a jdot for rc-admitluig the kings 
into the city, were by their father publicly bc- 
headed; from which, ( 3 ollatiuus Taupiinius, 
consul, was ordered, through the general de¬ 
testation of the name, after resigning his office, 
lo ri'tiri' into I'vile ; in whicli Spurius (bissius 
was, si-veral years aft<‘r, eapit.illy punished for 
having formed a design of assuming the sove- 
ri'ignty ; m which, not long ago, the decemvirs, 
on ae<-ount of their rrual (vr.inny, bad boon 
jmnished with confiscations, exile, and death ; 
111 that very city Spurius Ma'liu.s had conceived 
hopes of po.-sessing himself of regal power. 
And wlio was tins man ^ Although im nolnii- 
ty, no honours, no merits, could open to any 
niiin (lie way to tyranny ; yet still the Claudii 
and Cassii, when they raiseil tlieir views to an 
unlawful height, were elated by consulships 
l*v (leccniviratcs, by honours conferred on them¬ 
selves and (heir ancestors, and by the splendour 
of (heir families. Hut t^punus Madius, (o 
whom a plebeian tribimeship slioiild have been 
an object rather of wishes than of hope, a weal¬ 
thy corn-merchant, had conceived the design of 
purchasing the liberty of his eountrymen. fora 
few measures of corn; had supposed, that a 
people victorious over a!! their neighbours, 
could be inveigled into slavery by being su])- 
plied witli a little food. A person, wlnwc 
elevation to the rank of senator, the state 
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could have hardly digested, they were patiently 
to endure as king, possessing the ensigns and 
the authority of Jioiuulus their found<T, who 
had descended from, and returned to the gods. 
This must he deemed not more crinviiial than 
it was monstrous: nor was it suflieiently ex¬ 
piated liy his hlood; it was farther necessary 
that the roof, the walls within which such a 
desperate design had been conceived, should be 
levcih'd to the ground; and that his eJVects 
should he confiscated, being contaminated by 
the intention of making them the price of the 
people’s liberty ; and that thoriifore ho directed 
the (|Ufestors to soli those olfects, and deposit 
the produce in the publio treasury.” 

XVI. He then ordcri‘d his house to he im¬ 
mediately razed, and that the vacant space 
.should remain as a monument of the suppres¬ 
sion of that abominable enterprise. This 
was called iEquiinEelium. Lucius Minucius 
was honoured with a present of an ox, w’lth 
its horns gilded, and a statue, on the outside of 
the gate Trigemina; and this with the appro¬ 
bation of the commons, for he distributed among 
them the corn collected by Mielius, at the rate 
of an ass for each peck. In some authors, I 
find, that this Minucius had changed sides 
from the patricians to the commons, and that 
having been chosen by the plebeian tribunes, 
as an eleventh member of tlicir body, lie quieted 
the commotion which arose on the death of 
Mielius. But it is hardly credible, that the 
patricians suffered the number of tribunes to 
be augmented, or that the precedent should 
have been introduced parUcularly in regard of 
a man of their own order; or that the com¬ 
mons did not afterwards maintain, or even 
attempt to maintain, a privilege once conceded 
to them. But wliat above all evinces the 
falsehood of that inscription on his statue, is, 
that, a few years before this, jirovision had 
been made by a law, that the tribunes should 
not have power to assume colleagues in their 
office. Of the college of tribunes Quintus 
Csecilius, Quintus Junius, and Sextus Titi- 
nius had neither been concerned in the law for 
conferring honours on Minucius, nor did they 
cease to throw out censures in presence of the 
people, at one time on Minucius, at another on 
Servilius; and to complain of the unmerited 
death of Melius, By such methods they ac¬ 
complished their purpose so far as to procure 
an order, that milita^ tribunes should be 
elected instead of consuls; not doubting, but 


in the filling up of six places, for so many 
were then allowed to be elected, some plebeians, 
who should profess a resolution to revenge the 
death of Madius, would be appointed among 
the rest. The commons, though kept in con¬ 
tinual agitation during that year, from many 
and various causes, elected three tribunes only, 
with consular power, and even chosd‘ among 
these Lucius Quintius the son of Cincinnatus, 
whose conduct in the dictatorsliq) those men 
wished to render odious, and thoneo to gain 
occasion of new disturbances. Prior to Quin¬ 
tius, Mumercua iEnnlius was voted in, a man 
who stood ill the first rank of nieiit: in the 
third place, they elected Lucius Icihus. 

XVH. While these were in office, Fidena:, 
a Roman colony, revolted to the Vcientiujis, 
whose king was ]>ars Tolumnuis. [Y. K. 3 J 7 . 
B. C. To tlieir revolt a more heinous 

crime was added; for, in pursuance of an orJi r 
from Tolumnius, they put to death ('aiuj> 
Fulciiiius, Cladius Tullus, f^^purius Anems, 
and Lucius Roscius, Roman ambassadors, who 
came to inquire into the reasons of this change 
of conduct. Some palliate, the guilt..of the 
king, alleging, that an ambiguous expression 
of his, on a successful throw at dice, being 
misapprehended by the Fideiiatians, as an order 
for their execution, occasioned the death of the 
ambassadors. But this seems an incredible tale ; 
for it cannot be supposed that the tiioughl.. 
of Tolumnius would be so intently cmjiloyed 
upon his game, that he should be regardle.ss ol 
a circumstance of so much consequence, us the 
arrival of his new allies, the Fidenalians, aiul 
who, if this be admitted, must have come to 
consult him upon the perpetration of a murder, 
which would violate all the laws of nations; 
or lliat, in such an affair, he should feel no 
compunction. It is much more probable, that 
his view was to involve them in such guilt, as 
to cut off all hope of reconciliation with the 
Romans. Statues of the ambassadors slain 
at Fidcnm were erected near the roslrun. at 
the public expense. A desperate struggle was 
now to be expected with the Veientians aiuI 
Fidenatians; as, besides the circumstance oV' 
their .situation, contiguous to the frontiers, 
they had stained the commencement of the war 
with an action so abominable. The com¬ 
mons, therefore, and their tribunes, seeing 
the necessity of attending to the general wel¬ 
fare, and suffering other matters to pass in 
quiet, there was no opposition to the election 
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'of consuls, who were Marcus fJcganus Ma- 
ccrinus a third time, and Lucius Sergius Fide¬ 
lias, so called, I suppose from lus services in 
the silccedding war. For he was the first who 
engaged in battle with the king of the Veien- 
tians on this side of the Anio, in which he had 
tlie advantage; but he gained not an unbloody 
victo/y,* so. that people’s grief for the loss of 
tlieir countrymen exceeded their joy for the 
defeat of the en(uny ; and the senate, as in a 
case ]»articularly alarming, ordered Mamoreus 
^Eimlius to be named dictator, He ('hose his 
muster of the horse from among his colleagues 
of the former year, in the office of military 
tribunes with consular jiower, Lucius Quintius 
(hncmnatUH, a young nmii wortliy of the fatlier 
from whom he sprung. To the troops levied 
}»y the consuls, vvt'rc added many veleraii ceii- 
tiiiions, skilled in the business of war, and the 
number of men lost in llie List bailie was rc- 
jilaced. 'J'lie dictator onleied C^uiiitius Cajii- 
toltnus ami Marcus Fabius Vibulunus to 
attend him in qualify of licutcnaiU-gciieral. 
'riie appointment of a magistrate wUli ox- 
traur(‘'riary Jiower, and the clurucfer of the 
jiersoii a|)pointi‘d being fully suited to those 
))owcrs, both together so all'ecled the enemy, 
tlmtlhoy witlulu'w from the Roman territory to 
the other side ol the Amo: and continuing to 
retreat, look possi'.ssion of the lulls between Fi- 
(b'mi; and the Anio. Nor did they descend 
into the plains, until tlie legions of tlie Fali- 
sciaiis came to their aid. then, indeed, the 
eanip of the Etiurians was intchod under the 
walls of Fideme. The Roman dictator took 
his post at a little distance from thence, at the 
coiillux and on the banks of the two rivers, 
drawing lines acro.ss from one to the other 
where the length of ground between tliem was 
not greater than lie. was able, to fortify. On 
the day following, he led out his forces, pre- 
par('.d for battle. 

XVIIl. Among the enemy there were 
vaiioor ^^limons. The Faliscians, finding it 
Trry distressing to carry on war at such a dis- 
-itfnee from home, and being full of confidence 
'ki the.ir own prowess, were urgent for fighting. 
'J’he Veientians and Fidonatiaiis foresaw great¬ 
er advantages in protracting the war. To- 
Unnnious, although the advice of jjis country- 
iheii was more agreeable to his own senti¬ 
ments, yet fearing lest the Faliscians should 
grow weary of a distant war, gave notice that 
be* would fight on the following day. This, 


however being still deferred, added to the con¬ 
fidence of the dictator and the Romans; so 
that the soldiers, openly threatening that 
they would assault the camp and the city, 
if the enemy did not come to an engagement, 
both armies marched forth into the middle of 
a plain which lay between the two camps, 
'Fhe Veientians, being superior in numbers, 
sent a party round behind the mountains, who 
were to attack the Roman camp duiing the 
heat of the battle. The army of the three 
states was drawn up m such a manner, tlial the 
Veientians formed the right wing, the Fali¬ 
scians ilie left, and the Fidenalians tlu* centre. 
The dictator charged on the right wing against 
the Faliscians; Quintius Capitolmus on the left 
ag.nn.st tlie Veientians; and the master of the 
horse, with the cavalry, advanced in the centre. 
For a sliorl lime all was silence and qumt; 
the Etruiians being resolved not to engage un¬ 
less tliry were compelled, and the dictator 
keeping ids eyes fixed on a Roman fort in the 
rear, until a signal which had been concerted 
should be raised by the augurs, as soon as tlie 
birds gave a favourable omen; on jiorceiviiig 
which, he ordered the cavalry first to charge the 
enemy with a loud shout; the line of infantry 
following, began the conflict with great fury. 
The Etrurian legions could not in any quarter 
withstand the attack of the Romans. The 
cavalry made the greatest resistance; but the 
king himself, distinguished in valour far beyond 
even these, by frequent charges on the Ro¬ 
mans, w'hilc they were pursuing in disorder in 
all parts of the field, prolonged the contest. 

XIX. There was at that time among the 
Roman cavalry, a military tribune called Aulus 
Cornelius Cossus, remarkable for the extraor¬ 
dinary beauty of bis pcr.son, as well as for his 
spirit and bodily strength, and for attention to 
the honour of his family, which, having de¬ 
scended to Iiim with a great degree of lustre, he 
conveyed to his posterity with a large increase, 
and with additional splendour. Perceiving that 
wherever Tolumnius directed his course, the 
troops of Roman cavalry shrunk from his 
charge, and knowing him by his royal apparel, 
as he flew through every part of the army, he 
cried out, “ Is this he who breaks the bands of 
human society, and violates the law of nations ? 
This victim will I quickly slay, provided it is 
the will of the gods that any thing should 
remain sacred on earth, and will offer him to 
the mane-s of the ambassadors.” With these 
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words, he clapped spurs to his horse, and 
with his spear jircsented, ruMied a^rainst 
him. Having unhorsed him with a stroLe, and 
pressing him down with his spear, he instantly 
sprung down on tlio ground, where, as 
the king attempted to rise, he struck him back 
with the boss of his shield, and with repeat<‘d 
thrusts pinned him to the earth. He then 
stnjijied oir tlic sjioils from the lifeless liody 
and liaving cut oil the head, and cuirying it 
about on the point of his spear as a trophy of 
the victory, lie put the enemy to rout, througli 
the dismay whicli struck them on the dealli of 
their king. 'J'hi'ir body of cavalry likewise, 
which alone had kept the victory m siisjieiise, 
was defeated with the rest. 'I'lie dictator pin- 
sued close on the dying legions, and drove 
them to their cani}i with great slaiiglitcr. The 
greater number of the Fideiiatiaiis, throngb 
their knowledge of the couiitiy. nia<l(‘ their es¬ 
cape into the mountains, (.'ossits, liaving 
crossed the Tiber with tlie cavalry, i>ioui>lit to 
the city an inmirnse booty from tlie lands ol 
the Veicnlians. Dimng this battle, llu're was 
another fight at the Roman cam]», against the 
party W'hich Tolumnms, as was mentioned 
above, had sent against it; Fulmis Viluilamis, 
manning the rampart all round, stood at first on 
the defensive; then, wlu'ii the enemy were ear¬ 
nestly engaged against the rampait, sallying 
out with the veterans from the principal gale 
on the right, he made a suddi n attack on them 
which struck such terror, that though the 
slaughter was less, tlicy being few’or in num¬ 
ber, yet the rout was not less disorderly than 
that of their grand army. 

XX. (’rowned witli success in every quar¬ 
ter, the dictator, in pursuance of a decree of 
the senate, and an order of the people, returned 
into the city in triumph. By far the most dis¬ 
tinguished object in this procession was Cossus, 
carrying the spolia opima (grand spoils) of the 
king whom he had slain, while the soldiers 
chanted their uncouth verses, extolling him as 
equal to Romulus. With the usual form of 
dedication he presented and hungup the spoils 
in the temple of Jupiter Ferctrius, near to 
those dedicated by Romulus, and first denomi¬ 
nated opima, which were the only ones then 
existing. He drew off the people’s attention 
from the chariot of the dictator to himself, and 
enjoyed almost solely the honour of that day’s 
solemnity. The former, by order of the peo¬ 
ple, deposited in the capitol, as an offering to 


Jupiter, a golden crown of a pound weight, at 
the expense of the public. Following all the 
Romon aulhois, I have represented Aulus 
(AirncUus Cossus as a military tribune, when 
he carried the second spolia ojdma into tlie 
temple of .lu])itcr Ferctrius; but, besides that 
those spoilh only are properly deemed opirna, 
which one general has taken from another, end 
we know no gcnorul but the person under 
whose auspices llic war is carried on, the in¬ 
scription itself, written on the sjxnls, )ir(*ves 
against both them and myself, that (hissns was 
consul when he took them. Il.iMng once 
heard Aiigiisins Ca-sar, the foniuler or restorer 
of all oui leinjdes, on ontiTing the ti'injile of 
.luj)iler Ferelnup. wlmdi from a rum he had 
rebuilt, aver, that he himself liail ri'ad'tlije 
-said inscnjition on the linen hreast-jilate, I 
tboiiybt It would ]>e next to sacrilege, to rob 
('ossus of such a testimony respecting Ins 
spoils, as that of (.’a-sar, to whom the temple 
Itself ow'cd its renoNalioji. Whether the mis¬ 
take IS ehaigeahle on the Aery aiH-ieiit annals 
and the books of the magistrates, wruten on 
linen and deposited in the temple of \loiiela, 
ami conlnmally citi'd as authority by J.ieimus 
Maeer, whicli have Aulus (hinielius Cossus, 
consul, with Titus Quintius INmius, in the 
ninth year after this, every one may form his 
own judgment. For that so eelehrated a battle 
^•oll!d not be transferred to tiuit year, there is 
this farther proof; that, for three years before 
and after the consulship of Aulus (Airnelius, 
there was an almost entire cessation from war 
on account of a pestilence, and a scarcity of the 
fruits of the earth; so that several annals, as if 
they had no otlier transactions but lliose of 
mourning to relate, mention nothing more than 
the names of the consuls, Cossus, uuieed, is 
mentioned as military tnlmno, with consular 
power, in the third year before bis consulate; 
and in the same year as master of the horse, in 
which post he fought another remarkahlo bat¬ 
tle with cavalry. In respirt to this^tWji' is 
room for conjecture: but in my ojdnion sur¬ 
mises are not to be brought in support of any 
matter whatsoever; when the jierson con 
corned in the fight, on placing the recent spoils 
in the sacred repository and having in a manner 
before his eyes Jupiter, to whom they were con¬ 
secrated, and Romulus as witnesses ; and, as 
would be the case in falsifying the inscription, 
who were not to be treated with contempt, en¬ 
titled himself Aulus Cornelius Cossus, consul. 
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‘ XXI. UuuuK ihc next year, wherein Marcus 
Cornelius Ma]u;;incnsij> and Lucius Pajiiriua 
Crashiis were consuls, [Y. U. 3U1. II. C. 433.] 
armies wfre led into the territories of the Vci- 
cntians and of the Faliscians, and numbers of 
men and oaltle were carried olf as spoil, but the 
enemy did not show themselves, nor give any 
«ij)poLAnity of lighting. However no attempt 
was made on llieir towns, the i)eopIe at Rome 
being attuked l)y a pestilential disorder. En¬ 
deavours were also used at home to exrito rhs- 
lurbamaN, but without elfect, by Sjmnus Mreli- 
us, a jilelteiati tribune, who, iniagiiiing that, hy 
the jn)|)ul.irity of his name, he should he able 
to raise sonu* commotion, had eoiiimeneed a 
pioseeulnui against Mmmicius ; and also pro|)os- 
ed a law for eonliM'.it.ug the eifeels ot Si-rMlius 
Ahala, alleging timt M:elius had Ix'eii insuli- 
ousl\ crushed under false ehargi's l)y Miiiueius; 
and itli|e<'iiiig to >ier\ilnis his having juit to 
lU atli a (il!/eii who was uiuh*r no legal senleiiee. 
'I'ln-se eharges, howawei, wlieii oanvassed h(‘- 
f.>ie the |)e(j|)le, were found entitled to as JiUle 
credit ‘and attention as the jiromoter of them. 
Ilut lliev llnind greali'r cause for anxiety in the 
iiirrea>ing violence of the )»estil«'nce, attended 
with ollici alarming oeeurretiees and prodigies; 
partieul.irly in the accounts which were re¬ 
ceived, of many houses in the country being 
llitown down by iVeiiueiit eartlicjuakc'S. A ge¬ 
neral suppliealion to •(he gods was ibereton' 
jktIi-i lin'd by the people, wiio repealed il in 
iiirm alter the deeeinviis.* 'I’he disorder in- 
ere-tsiiig dmmg tiu' I'ollowingyear, [Y. ]{. 320. 
R. C. 132. j in wliieh Cams Julius, a si'eom! 
Iiinc', and Lucius Virginiiis wore consuls, oc¬ 
casioned such dreadful ajijirelieiisions of total 
dc'solalion, ])o11j la the city and the country, 
tli.it nut only an enliu' stop was put to preda¬ 
tory cxeursiuns iiom the Roman territories, hut 
every thought of olleiisive operations laid aside 
lioth hy jiatrieiaiis and eommoiiK. 3'he Fido- 
aitians, who had at first shut themselves up 
wi'b:,i iheir towns or forts, or among the 
^inountains, now' ventured to come down into 
“the kinds of the Romans and commit dejtreda- 
• tions. Then the army of tlie Veientians being 
called to their aid, (for the Faliscians could not 
he prevaih'd on, either by the calamities of the 

•' * In the pprkamanco of such rites, ihe BlightcM mis¬ 
take of a word or syilublo was deemed Jiighly inausjiici- 
OU8; to prevent which, the regular Ibim of words was pro- 
lyiuncod by a priest, and repeated after him by Uie persons 
afliciating. 


Romans, or the entreaties of their allies, to re¬ 
new hostilities,) the two nations crossed the 
Anio, and dis|)layed their ensigns at a little 
distance from the Colline gate. This occa¬ 
sioned great consternation as well in the city 
as in the, country. 'Phe consul Julius drew up 
the troop on the ram]>arts and the walls, wliilsl 
Virginius lield a consultation of the senate in 
the temple of C^uiihius. Here it was re.so!ve(l 
to create for ilietator t^uintius Servihus, to 
whom some gave ihe.surmum' of Priseus, others 
that of Htruetus. Virginiiis dekiyed no longer 
(hail till he had emdernr! with his colleague, 
and having ohtiiincd his consent named the 
dictator that night. He ajipointed Postunuus 
(Eliulius Elva Ills master ot llie horse. 

XXII. The dictator i-.Mied an order tlial 
all should a]‘j)ear at the first Iiglit, outside the 
('olliiic gate; and that the ensigns from (he 
treasury should he brouglit to him. Every 
one, wliose strength enabled him to carry arms, 
attended aceordingl}'. In t)ie meanlinie, the 
enemy withdrew' to the higher grounds; thither 
the dictator followed, and coming to a general 
engagement near X'oineiitum, defeated the 
Etruiian legions, drove them from thence into 
the city of Pulena', and iiicloseil them with 
lines of eireunividlation. Hut neither could the 
city 1)0 taken by storm, by leason of its high 
situation and the strength of Us works, nor 
could a blockade tuin to any eU’ect, because 
they bad such abiind.inl stores of corn laid uj) 
in Ihcir magazines, as to be more tlian sidllcient 
for necessary consumption. 7'hc dictatiir, 
ihcri'forc, having no hopes, either ot taking the 
[ilai'c by assault, or of leducing it to a surren¬ 
der, being thorouglily acquainted with the same, 
resolvi'il to carry a mine into the eitide], on 
the ojiposite side of the city; which, being the 
best secured by its natural strength, was the 
least attended to. He carried on his approaches 
to the walls, in the parts most distant from 
this; and, having formed his troojis into four 
divisions, who W'cre to relieve each other suc¬ 
cessively in the action, by continuing the fight 
night and day, without inlcrmissioii, he so en¬ 
gaged the attention of the enemy, that they 
never perceived the work which was carrying 
on, until a way being dug from the camp 
through the mountain, a passage was ofiened 
up into the citadel, and the Etrurians, whose 
thoughts were diverted from their real danger 
by false alarms, discovered, from the shouts ot 
the enemy over their'heads, that their city was 
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taken. In this year the censors, Caius Furius 
Pacilus and Marcus Geganius Macerinus, pro¬ 
nounced that the undertakers had fulfilled their 
contract for finishing the court-house* in the 
field of Mars, and the survey of the people was 
jierformed tliere for the first time. 

XXIIl. I find, m Licinius Macer, the same 
consuls rc-flccted for the following year; [Y. 
R. 331. B. C. 431.] yet Valerius Antias and 
Quintus Tubero mention Marcus Manlius and 
Quintus Sulpicius as consuls. In support of 
representations so widely dilfcront, both Tubero 
and Macer cite tlic linen books as their author¬ 
ity : but neither of them deny the record of 
ancient writers, who inainhAn that there were 
military tribunes in that year. Licinms is of ' 
opinion, that the linen books ought to be impli¬ 
citly followed. Tubeio cannot determine posi¬ 
tively on eitlier side. Cut this is a point 
which, among others, involved in obscurity by 
length of time, must be left un.settled. Tlie, 
capture of Fuhisn spread great alarm in Etru¬ 
ria; for nut the Veientiuns only were terrified 
with apprehensions of similar ruin, hut the 
Faliscians also, i oiiscious of having commeneed 
the war in conjunction with them, although they 
had not joined them in the renewing of hostili¬ 
ties. Tlinse two nations, therefore, having 
sent ambassadors to all the twelve states, and | 
procured an order for a general meeting at the 
tcmplo of Voltumiia, the senate, apprehensive 
of a powerful attack from that quarter, ordered 
Mamcrcus ^'Emilius to be a second time ap¬ 
pointed dictator. He named Aulus Poslumius 
Tubertns master of the horse, making more 
powerful preparations for this campaign than 
for the last, in proportion as the danger was 
greater from the whole body of Etruria, than it 
had been from two of its states. 

XXIV. That business ended more quietly 
than could have been expected. For accounts 
were received from some itinerant traders, that 
the Veientians had met with a refusal of aid, 
and had been desired to prosecute, with their 
own strength, awar in which they had engaged 
on their own separate views, and not endeavour 
to bring others to partake in their distresses, to 
whom they had imparted no share of their 
prospects, when they were favourable. The 
dictator, thus robbed of the harvest of glory 


* Villa publica. It was desUned to public uses, such 
as holding the census or survey of the people, the reception 
of anilassadurs, &c. 


which he expected to have reaped from mili¬ 
tary affairs, in order that his appointment 
might not be altogether without effect, con¬ 
ceived a desire of performing some explicit in 
the civil line of business, and wliich should re¬ 
main as a monument of his dictatorship. 
He undertook therefore to limit the censor¬ 
ship; either judging Us powers excess# v6, or 
disapproving of their duration more than of 
their extent. In pursuance of this design, 
having summoned an assembly of the poo[)le, he 
told them, lliat, “ with regard of foreign alfunsj 
and the establishing of security on every side, 
the immortal gods had taken the adminislration 
on themselves. That us to what was fitling to 
be done within the walls, he would zealously 
maintain the liberty of the Roman people: 
now tlicre w’as no method of guarding it so 
effectual, as the taking care tliat ofiices of great 
power should not he of long continuance ; and 
that those, whose jurisdiction could not he lim¬ 
ited, should he limited in point of duration :— 
tliat while other magistracies were annual, the 
sensorship was of five years’ eontinuuiice ; and 
it was grievous to people to have the greater 
part of llieir actions subjected to the control of 
tlie same persons for sucli a number of years: 
he would therefore propose a law, that the cen- 
sor.shi]) should not last longer than a year and u 
half.” Next day, the law was passed, and willi 
the universal approbation of the people, lie 
then said, “To eonvinec you by my conduct, 
Romans, how much I disapprove of long con- 
tiiinance in olfice, I here resign the dictator- 
I ship.” Having thus put an end to one office, 
and limits to another, he was, upon his resigna¬ 
tion, escorted by the people to his house wilh 
the warmest expression.s of gratitude and afi’ec- 
tion. The censors highly offended at his 
I having imposed a restriction on a public office 
I of the Roman state, degraded Mamercus 
into a lower tribe,* and, increasing his taxes 


* Tlic diviBion of tho people into tribes, made by Roni; 
ulus, regarded tho stock, or origin, of the constituent mcin-\ 
bers ; the BUbaequent one, by Sitvius, wag merely local,” 
and a tribe then signified nothing more than a cortam sjiiice ' 
of ground with it« inhabitants, but as the tribes incieapod m 
number, which they did at last to thirty-five, this kind of 
division was sot aside, and a tribe became, not a quarter of 
the city,but a fraternity of citizens, connected by a partici¬ 
pation in the common rights of tho tribe, without any refer¬ 
ence to their places of residence. Too rustic tribes were al¬ 
ways reckoned more honourable than the city tribes because 
the business of agriculture wu hold in the highest estima¬ 
tion, and because (ho lowest of tho people were enrolled in 
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disfranchised him.* We are told, 
that he bore this treatment with great mag- 
nannnity, regarding the cause of the dis- 
griicd rather than the disgrace itself; and 
tliat the principal patricians, though they had 
licen averse from a diminution of the privileges 
of the censorship, were, nevertheless, highly 
(iiaplfcf#.ed (it this instance of harsh severity in 
the censors ; every one perceiving that he must 
lie oflciicr and for a longer time subject to 
others n the ofTice of censor, than he could 
luild the office iiimself. The people’s indigna¬ 
tion certainly rose to such a hciglit, that no 
otlier Jiifiucnce than that of Mamercus himself 
couhl have detern'd them from ofTering violence 
to the censors. 

, XXV. [Y. U. 322. U. 0. 430.] The ple- 
hciaii tribunes, by constantly haranguing the 
people .igaiiist the elcolion of consuls, prevailed 
at last, after hruiging the aftuir almost to an in¬ 
terregnum, tliat military trilmnes, with consular 
))owcr, should be elected. In the prize of vic¬ 
tory whicli they aimed at, the jirocunng a plo- 
Inaan ‘to he elected, they were entirely dis- 
ajipoiiilccl. The persons chosen were all pa- 
liK-ians, Marcus Fabius Vibulanus Marcus 
Foslius, and Lucius Sergius Fidenas. During 
tiiat year, the pestilence kept otiior matters 
quiet. For the restoration of health to the 
jieople, a temple was vowed to Apollo, and the 
decemvirs, by direction of the books, perform¬ 
ed many rites for the purpose of appeasing the 
wrath of the gods, and averting the pestilence. 
Tile mortality, notwithstanding, was great 
among men and cattle, both in the city and the 
country. Dreading a famine, in consequeuee of 
the death of the husbandmen, they sent for corn 
to Etruria, and the Pomjitine district, to Cum®, 
and at last to Sicily also. No mention was 
made of electing consuls. Military tribunes 
with consular power were appointed, all patri¬ 
cians, Lucius Piiiarius Mamercinus, Lucius 
Furius Medullinus, and Spurius Postumius 
AIhus. [Y* R. 323. B. C. 429.] In this 
year, the violence of the disorder abated, nor 
were there any apjirehensions of a scarcity of 
•corn, care having been taken to provide against 

the latter. The difference of rank, among the rustic tribes, 
depended partly on their antiquity, and partly on the 
number of illustrious families contained in each. In many 
cases, the tnlies took their names iiora some of those dis¬ 
tinguished fainiliee. 

* jErarium facere, signifies to strip a person of all the 
pRvileges of a citisen, on which he became citjw eranus, 
a citizen only as far as ho paid taxes. 


, it. Schemes for exciting wars were agitated in 
the meeting of the .iEquans and Volscians, 
and in E truria at the temple of V oltumna. Here 
the business was adjourned for a year, and a 
decree passed, forbidding any asaembly to be 
held before that time, while the nation of the 
Vcientians in vain complained, that the same 
misfortunes hung over Veii, which had destroy¬ 
ed Fidcn®. Meanwhile at Rome the leaders 
of the commons, who had for a long time in 
vam jmrsued the hopes of attaining higher dig¬ 
nity during this interval of tranquility abroad, 
called the people together in the houses of the 
tribunes, and there concerted their jdans in 
secret. They complained that “ they weie 
treated witli such contempt hy the commons, 
that, notwithstanding military tribunes willi 
consular power had been elected for so m.iuy 
years, no piclieian had ever yet been allowed 
to attain that honour. Their ancestors, tliey 
said, had .shown groat foresight in jiroviding 
that the jileheian magistracies should not 
he open to any patrician, otherwise they 
would liave had patrician tribunes of the 
commons; so desjiirable arc we even in the 
eyes of our own party, and not less contemned 
by the commons than by the patncians them¬ 
selves.” Others look off the blame from 
the commons and threw it on the patricians: 
“ It was through their arts and intrigues,” 
they said, “ that the access to honours was 
barred against the plebeians. If the com¬ 
mons were allowed time to breathe from their 
entreaties mixed with menaces, they would 
come to an election with a due regard to the 
interest of their own jiarty, and as they had 
already secured protection to themselves, would 
assume also the administration of the govern¬ 
ment.” It was resolved, that, for the jiurpose 
of abolishing the practice of those intrigues, 
the tribunes should propose a law, that no per¬ 
son should be allowed, on applying for an office 
to add any white to his garment.* This may 
appear at present a trivial matter, scarcely 
fit to be seriously mentioned, yet it then 
kindled a very hot contention between the 
patricians and plebeians. The tribunes, how¬ 
ever got the better, and carried the law; and 


* To rub It with chalk, in order to increwe Us whiie- 
ness, and render themeelves more conspicuous. It was 
the practice of those who solicited any public office, thus 
to make their garments moro white, candidam; henco 
they were called caitdidafi, candidates, a word still m 
use. 
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as it was evident that the commons, in their 
present state of ill-huinour, would give tlieir 
support to perwui-s of their own parly in order 
to put this out of their power, a decree of the 
senate was passed, that the election should be 
held for consuls. 

XXVI. The reason assigned was, intelli¬ 
gence received from the Latinos and Herni- 
ciaus of the iEquans and Volscians having 
suddenly eoinnicnced hostilities, [V. R. 3-4. 
B. C. 428.] Titus Quintius (’incmnaliis, who 
had also the surname of i’ennus, sou of Jiiu ius, 
and Cams Julius Mento, were, made consuls. 
Kor were they kept in suspense, witli respect to 
the danger ajipreheiided Iroiii tlieir enemies. 
The iEquans and V^olscians liaving held a levy 
of troops under their devoting law, which i^ 
their most poweriul instrument Jor forcing 
men into the service, marched a numerous coni- 
jiany from each nation to Algidum, whcie they 
met, and formed separate camps; the general 
taking extraordinuiy pains, lieyoiul what liail 
ever been praclicod before, in forlilying llieir 
posts, and exereising tlieir men ; winch leiider- 
ed tlic accounts brought to Rome still more 
alarming. The senutc resolved that a dictator 
should he appointed, liecause, tlioiigli these 
were nations often vanquished, jet, iii the ))re- 
seiit revival of hostilities, they bad used more 
vigorous efi'orts than before ; ami no .small 
number of the Roman youth had been cut olV 
by the sickness. Above all, they ''ere alarnn'd 
liy the perverseness of the consuls, the disagree- 
ineiit betwia'ii (iiemselves, and the ojijiositioii 
which they gave each other in every measure. 
Some writers say, that these consuls were de¬ 
feated in a battle at Algidmn, and that this 
was the reason for appointing a dietatur. 'I'liis 
much is certain, that though they dilll-rcd m 
every thing else, they perfectly agreed in ibo 
one point, that of opjiosing the wall of the se¬ 
nate, and refusing lo name a dictator, until 
QuiiUius Scrvilius Priscus, a man who had 
jiasscd through the highest dignities witli sin¬ 
gular lioiiour, finding the intelligence w'hich 
arrived grow inoio and more alarming, and that 
the consuls would not be directed by the senate, 
expressed himself thus “ Tribunes of the com¬ 
mons, matters having come to extremity, the 
senate apjieals to you, that, in the ])reseut state 
of public affairs, ye may, by the authority vested 
in you, oblige the consuls to name a dictator.” 
This application seemed lo the tribunes to af¬ 
ford them a good opportunity of extending their 


power; wherefore, after retiring together, thiy 
declared, by the authority of their body, that 
“ it was their determination that the consuls 
should follow the directions of the sfnatd, and 
lliat if they porsisteil in their tiiipositioii to tlic 
sentiments of that most illustrious body, they 
would order them to bo earned to prison ” 
The consuls witc bidter ])leased to be o reie<mie 
by the tiibunes than by tlie senate, at the s.ime 
lime remonstrating, that “ the prerogatives ol 
the elncf magistracy were lieliayed liy the se¬ 
nators, and the consulship subjugated lo llie 
tribunitiaii power. If the consuls were liable 
to be overruled by a tribune, by virtue of his 
olliee, m .uiy particular, they were iialdc! also 
lo be sent to piison. Ami what greater liard- 
ship could any I'livato person apprehend ?” It 
1(11 by lot, I’or even on that point, tlie col¬ 
leagues could not agree, to Titus Quiiitiii.s to 
name tin* dictator,and he madeclioiee ot Aldus 
Piistumius 'Pubeitus, his own ialher-in-law, a 
man of remarkable s(rietii<‘ss in eoiimiand. 
Lucius Juliius wnis by him noinnuded maslei of 
the liorso. Al the same time, a proclmnation 
was Issued for a vacation ftom ci\il buMiies.s, 
and that nothing should be attended to, in any 
part ot llic city, but prejiarations for hostilities. 
']’h«‘ examination of Ihc eases of those wlio 
claimed immunity from service, W'as to be made 
ill the eonclusion of the w’ar, which induced 
(‘Veil those, whose claiurs weredoubllul, to giv<' 
lu their names. 'J'hc Heinieiaiis and Jjatiiies 
also w'(‘ro ordered to send a J^upjily of forces, 
iind they bolli ('xerted them.selvos witli zeal, in 
obedience to tiie dirlator’s will. 

XXV'H. All the.se measures were executed 
with tlic utmost (lesjiateh, the consul (biius 
.lulius being loft to guard the city, whde Lu¬ 
cius .lulius, master of the horse, was to an.swer 
the evigencies of the I'ainp; and that there 
.should be 110 delay with respect to any thing 
whieli might there bo wanted, the dictator, re- 
lieatiiig the form after the cliief pontiff Aldus 
Cornelius, vowed to celeliriite the great games 
on llie occasion of thi.s sudden war, 'J'hen, 
dividing Ids troops with the consul Quiutius,- 
he began his march from the city, and quickly 
came up with the enemy. Having observed 
that these had formed two camps at a little 
distance from each other, they in like manner 
encamped separtely at about a mile from them, 
the dictator towards Tusculum, and the consul 
toward.s Lanuvium. Thus there were four ar¬ 
mies, and so many fortified posts, having be- 
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tween them a plain of sufTicient extent not only 
for the skirmishes of small parties, but even for 
drawing up the ariiucs, on both sides, in battle 
array*. From the lime when the camps were 
pitched in the neighbourhood of each other, 
there was continual skirniisliing, the dictator 
.^mdilv allowing his men to comjiare strength, 
amlVjinn the success of these combats he 
gradually formed a confident expectation of 
future victory in a regular fight. 'J’he enemy, 
therefore, finding no hopes left of succeeding 
in a general engagement, made an attack by 
mglit, on the eamp of the consul, on the issue 
«)f wiiuli the linal decision of the dispute 
would probably dejiciid. Tlndr shout, which 
thev set up on a sudden, roused from sleep, 
not only the consul’s watch guards, and after¬ 
wards all his troops, but tlio dictator also, 
'rill' conjuucture requiring instant exertion, the 
consul showed no deficiency either of sjiirit or 
of judgmi'iit. One })art of the troops reinforc¬ 
ed the guards at the gales, while another man¬ 
ned the rampart around. In the other eamp 
wlicre.thc dictator commanded, as there was 
li'.s.s tumult, so it was easier to perceive what 
was necessary to he done. EcspaUdiing, then 
a reinforcement to the consul’s camp, under the 
command of 8purius Postumius Alims, lieu¬ 
tenant-general, he himself, with a body of for 
CCS, making a small circuit, proceeded to a 
jilace (]uite retired from the hurry of action, 
w'henee he jiroposed to make an unexpected at¬ 
tack on the enemy’s rear. To Quintius 8ulpi- 
cius, lieutenant-general, he gave the charge of 
the camp; to Marcus Fabius, lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral, he assigned the cavalry, with orders that 
those troops, which it would be hardly possible 
to manage in the confusion of a conflict by 
night, should not stir until day-light. Every 
measure, which any other general, however skil¬ 
ful and active, could at such a luncturo order 
and execute, he ordi'red and executed with per¬ 
fect regularity. But if was a singular instance 
of judgment and inlri'judity, and entitled to 
more than ordinary praise, that, not content 
with defensive plans, he despatched Marcus 
(icganius, with some chosen cohorts, to attack 
I bat cam|) of the enemy, from which, according 
to the intelligence of liis scouts, they had 
marched out the gioater number of troops. 
^Kallmg upoininen whose whole attention was 
qpgiossi'd liy the ihinger of their friends, while 
they were frei' from any apprehension for them¬ 
selves, and had neglected posting watches or 
VoL. I.—Y 


dvanced guards, he made himself master of the 
amp, sooner almost than they knew that it was 
attacked. A signal being then given by smoke, 

had been concerted, the dictator perceiving 
it, cried out, that the enemy’s camp was taken, 
ind ordered the news to be conveyed to all the 
.roops. 

XXVIII. By this time day appeared, and 
every thing lay open to view. Fabius had al¬ 
ready charged with the cav.ilry, and the consul 
had sallied from the caiiqt on the enemy, who 
weri! now much disconcertiid; wlien the dicta¬ 
tor on another side, having attacked their re¬ 
serve and second line, threw his victorious 
troops, both horse and foot, m the way of all 
their efforts, as they turned themselves about 
to the dissonant shouts, and the various sudden 
assaults. Being thus hemmed in on every side, 
they would, to a man, have undergone the pun¬ 
ishment due to their infraction of the peace, 
had not Vcctius Messius, a Volscian, a man 
more renowned for his di'eds than Ins descent, 
uphrai<ling his men as they were forming them¬ 
selves into a circle, called out with a loud 
voice, “ Do ye intend to offer yourselves to the 
wea[)ons of the enemy here, where yo can nei¬ 
ther make defence nor obtain revenge 1 To 
what purpose, then, have ye arms in your 
hands Or why did yc undertake an offensive 
war, ever turbulent in pcqcc and dastardly in 
arms ^ What hopes do ye propose in standing 
herel Do yo expect that some god will pro¬ 
tect and carry you from hence With the 
sword the way must be opened. Come on, ye 
who wish to see your houses and your parents, 
your wives and children, follow wherever ye 
see me load the way. There is neither wall 
nor ramjiart, nothing to obstruct you, but men 
111 arms, with whicli ye arc as well furnished 
as they. Equal in bravery, yc are superior to 
them in point of necessity, the ultimate and 
most forcible of weapons.” No sooner had he 
uttered these words, than he put them in exe¬ 
cution, and the rest raising the shout anew, and 
following him, made a violent push on that 
]>art where Postumius Albus had drawn up his 
forces in their way, and made the conqueror 
give ground, until the dictator came up, just as 
his men were on the point of retreating. Thus 
the whole weight of the battle was turned to 
that quarter. Messius alone supported the 
fortune of the enemy, while many wounds were 
received, and great slaughter was made on both 
sides. By this time t)ie Roman generals them- 
15 
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selves were not unhurt in the fight: one of i 
tlieni, Postuinius, retired from the field, having ^ 
his skull fractured by the stroke of a sUme;! 
hut neither eimkl the dictator be prevjih'd on, 
by a wound in his shoulder, nor Fuhms, by 
having his thigh almost pinned to his horse, 
nor the consul, by his arm bi'ing cut oil’, to 
withdraw from this jicrilous conllict. 

XXIX. Messius, at the head of a band of 
the bravest youths, charged the enemy w'lth 
such impetuosily, that he forced his way 
through heaps of slaughtered foes to the 
camp of the Volscians, which was still in 
tlu’ir possession, and the whole body of 
the army followed the same route. The 
consul, pursuing their disordered troops to 
the very rampart, assaulted the camp itself, ami 
the dictator brought up his forces with the same 
purpose on tlie other side. There was no less 
bravery shown on both sides in tins assault 
than had been seen m the battle. We an* 
told that the consul even threw a standard 
within the rampart, to make the soldiers push 
on With more briskness, and that the first 
ini[)ressioii was made in recovering it. The 
dictator, having levelled the rampart, had now 
carried the fight within the works, on which the 
enemy every where began to throw down their 
arms and suirender; and on giving up them¬ 
selves and their caiir|), they were all except the 
members of their senate, exposed to sale. 
Part of the spoil was restored to the Latines 
and Hernicians, who claimed it as their proper¬ 
ty ; the rest the dictator sold by auction; and 
having left the consul to command in the 
camp, after making his entry into the city in 
trium]di, he resigned the dictatorsliij). Home 
historians have thrown a gloom on the memory 
of this glorious dictatorsliip; they relate ihut 
Aulus Postumius beheaded his son, after a suc¬ 
cessful exploit, because he had left his post 
without orders, tempted by a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of fighting to advantage. While we feel 
a reluctance against giving credit to this story, 
we arc also at liberty to reject it, there being a 
variety of opinions on the subject; and there is 
tliis argument against it, that such orders, by 
those who believe in the circumstance, have 
been denominated Manlian, not Postumian; 
while the person who first set an example of 
such severity would surely have acquired the 
disgraceful title of cruel. Besides, the surname 
of Impcriosus has been imposed on Manlius 
and Postumius has not been marked by any 


hateful ajipcllatiun. The consul Cuius Julius, 
ill the absence of his colleague, without easting 
lots lor the emplnyment, dcdicaled the temple 
of Apollo; at which t^uiiitius being ollendcd on 
Ills return to the city, uflci disbanding the army 
made u complaint to llwsenale.bul without any 
cifcct. 'To the great events of this year wa‘' 
addl’d a circumstance., which, at that li'iu-, did 
not iijipcar to have any relation to the interests 
of Homo. 'I’hc Carthaginians, who were to be¬ 
come .sueh lormidabh' enemies, then, for the first 
time, on occasion of some intestine broils among 
the Suihans transported troops into SSicily in 
aid of one of the jiarties. 

A'.\X. Ill the city, endeavours wire used liy 
the tribunes of the commons to procure an elec¬ 
tion of military lubunes with consular |iow'cr; 
but they were not able to ellcct it. liiicius l*.i- 
piiius Crassus and Tnicius .lulms were made 
consuls. [V. U. 13. C.427.] Anib.i.-sadors 
Irom the -Equans having requested ol the senate 
that a treaty of peace might l»e eoneluded, it 
was lequiri'd of them, tliat iiiste.Kl oi a treaty 
lliey should make a surrendiT of themselves. In 
the end they obtained a truce of eight years. 
The alfairs of the \’ulscians, bi-sides the loss sus¬ 
tained at Algidum, were involved in seditions, 
arising from an obstinate eoiilentinn between 
the advocates fur peace and those foi war. The 
liomaiis enjoyed tranquility on all sides. The 
consuls haling obtained infonnatioM tnun one 
of the trilmnes, who betrayed tlie secret, that 
those olhecrs intended to promote a law con¬ 
cerning the commutation of fines,which would 
he highly acccjitable to tlie people, tiny tlnnn- 
sehestook the lead in pioposing it. The next 
consuls were, TjIICHis Sergius Fidenas, a second 
time, and Hoslus Lucretius Truiptimis, in 
whose tonsulale notliing worth mention occur¬ 
red. [V. K. ;32ti. 13. C. 42f>.] They wore 
succeeded by Aulus ('orneliiis (hilliis and Ti¬ 
tus Quinlius Peniius, a second time. [V’. R. 
d27. B. C. 425.] The Veieiitians made inroads 
on the Roman territories; and a report prevail¬ 
ing, that some of the youth of Fideme were 
concerned in those depredations, the cognizance 
of that matter was committed to Lucius Ser¬ 
gius, Quintius Scrvilius, and Mamercus J^lmi- 


• Tlie fiiicB imiJOHed in early limes were ccrlam numUers 
of fcheep or oxen , iifterwnrdK it was ordrrod by law 
lliat tlioho linos mighl be nppratiH 1, and the value pnirl 
in money. Anolhor law fixed a cortnin rate at which 
Uie cBitle should l>c estimaied, lOU asses for an ux, 10 fur 
a sheep. 
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.Uug. Soino of them, who could not give satis- 
fiutory reasons fur thoir lieing absent from 
Fidenni, at thu were sent into banishmont 
to Oslia./ A mimbcr of new settlers were 
added to the colony, to wborii were assigned 
the lands of tliuse who had fallen in war. There 
was very great distress that year, occasioned by 
drou^^l!^ ; tor besides a want of rain, the cailh, 
destitute of its natural moisture, scarcely 
onabh'd tlic rivers to eotUiniic their course ; in 
some phiees, the want of water was sucli, that 
(In' entile died of thirst, in iu'!i|)s, about the 
springs and rivulets, wlneh had ceased to Ilow ; 
in others, they weie cut oil'by the mango and 
I h(‘ir disorders iii'gan to s|)re.id by infi'ction to 
the Inmi.ni species. At fusl they fell heavy on 
the.hnsbaiitlnien luul slaves ; soon afti'r the city 
u*as lilh'd with them: iiinl not only men's bo¬ 
dies wi'ie allhcled by tlie contagion, but su))er- 
stitioiis of various kinds, and mostly of foreign 
growtii, look |)ossession also of tlnar niiinls; 
while those wlio eonvc'itcd fins weakness to j 
their own emohimeiil, introduced into jicojib^’s 
families tlirough their jiretences ti* tlie art of 
divination, new iikmIcs of woisliij), until at 
length tlie principal men of the state were 
t(*nchcd witli sli.ime for the dishonour brought 
on the public, seeing in I’vi'iy stieel and chapel 
evtram'oiis and unaecustonied ecienionics of 
evpiation practised, for oiitainiiig the favour of 
till' gods. A charge was then given to the 
a'diles, to see that no other deities should be 
worshipped than those acknowledged by the 
Romans; nor tliey, in any other inodes than 
those established by the custom of the country. 
The prosecution of their resentment against 
the Veientnins was deferred to the ensuing 
year, whi rein f’aius Serviluis Ahala an<l Lu- 
<-ius Papirius Mugillauus were consuls : [V. R. 
328. IJ. C. 431.] even then, an immediate de¬ 
claration of war and the march of the army 
were prevented hy siijierstition. It was de«‘m- 
cd necessary tlial heralds should first be sent 
to demand restitution. I’liere had been ojien 
war, atul battles fought, with the Veienlians, not 
loiig before, at Nomentuni and Fiden®; since 
jwhich, not at peace, but a truce, had been con¬ 
cluded, the term of which had not yet expired, 
Vet they had renewed hostilitii^s. Nevertheless, 
Ahc heralds were sent; and when, after taking 
the customary oath, they demamled satisfaction, 
nj^attenlion was prsd to them. I’lien arose a 
dispute whether the war should be declared by 
orjcr of the people, or whether a decree of the 


.senate were sufficient. The tribunes, by threat¬ 
ening openly (bat they woubl hindi'r any levy 



j should t.iki' the sense of the peojde conceni- 
jingit. All the centuries voted for it. In 
anollicr particular, too, the commons showed 
' a supcnoiity, for they carried the point, that 
j consuls should not be elected for the next 
1 

j AXXr. Four military tribunes, with con- 
! siilar power, were elected, 'i'ltiis t^uintius IVn- 
i nus, from the eonsulslnp, ('aius Fumis, Miir- 
I ens Postuniius, and Aldus ('oinehus (h)ssus. 
j[\'. R. 329. li. C. 423.] Of these, (hissus 
'held the command in tlie city. The other 
! tlirec after enlisting fones, Marclied to \ eii, 
I and lliere exlubited an instance i>l tlie ji r- 
nicious- cirecls on miliary operrifioiis result¬ 
ing fiorn a divided conimaiid : lor wink- eadi 
mnintamed an opinion dill'eient from the n’st, 
and endavoured to enforce his own |il.ins. they 
gave an opportunity to the enemy to take (hem 
at advantage. Accoidutgly, the Veienlian-:, 
seizing a critical moment, mad<‘ an attack on 
their troops, who knew not how to act, one of 
their generals ordering tlie signal iin letieat to 
be given, another the charge to be sounded. 
They were thrown into confusion constsiuent- 
, !y, and turned their backs; but found siifetv in 
j llieir camp, wbicli was nigli at hand ; thru di. - 
, grace, tlierefoie, was greater than their lo'--.. 
/i'he citizens, unueeustomed to defeats, ueie 
I seized with dismal a])prehensions, exeeiated (be 
; tribunes, and called aloud foi a dictator; in bnn 
i alone, they said, the stale could jdace any liopes. 
i Hen^ again a religious scruj>le inteifeied, lest 
I there should l>e an im])Topr]<'ty iii a dictator be¬ 
ing nominated by any other than a consul. but 
the augurs being consulted removed tlial doubt. 
Aulus ('ornelius nominated Mameieus .Emi- 
lius dictator, and was himself nominated by 
liim master of the liorse, so little was the ef¬ 
fect of the disgrace inflicted by the censors ; fur 
when the slate once came to stand in need of a 
person of real merit, it would not be jirevented 
from seeking a supreme director of it.s aflinrs 
in a house undeservedly censured. The Veien- 
tians, puffed up by their success, sent ambas¬ 
sadors to all the states of Etruria, boasting, 
that they had in one battle defeated (hice Ro¬ 
man generals; and though they could not llicrr- 
hy prevail on the general confederacy to emliark 
publicly in their cause, yet they procured fiom 
all parts a number of yoluntcers allured by the 
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hopes of plunder. The fidenatians were the 
only stale which resolved to renew hostilities: 
and, as if there were some kind of impiety in 
commencing war otherwise than with some 
atrocious deed, staining their arms now with 
the blood of the new colonists, as they had 
formerly done with that of the ^inibassadors, 
they joined themselves to the Veienlians. The 
leaders of the the two nations then consulted to¬ 
gether, whether they should choose Veil or Fi- 
denee for the seat of the war: Fidcn® appeared 
the more convenient. The Veienlians, there¬ 
fore, crossing the Tiber, removed it thither. 
At Rome the alarm was excessive : the troops 
were recalled from Vcii, very much dispiritisd 
by their defeat, and encamped before the Col- 
line gate: others were armed and posted on the 
wails. Business was stopped in the courts of 
justice, the shops were shut up, and every thing 
bore the appearance of a camp rather than of a 
city. 

XXXII. The dictator then, sending criers 
througli the streets called the ulanniid people 
to an assembly, and rebuked them sharj)ly 
“ for suffering their courage to depend so en¬ 
tirely on every trifling incident in the course of 
fortune, as that on meeting with an inconsider¬ 
able loss, and that not owing to the bravery of 
the enemy, or to want of courage in the Roman 
army, but to a disagreement between their com¬ 
manders, they should be seized with dread of 
their enemies of Veii, whom they had six 
times vanquished, and of Fiden®, a town as 
often taken as attacked. He reminded them, 
that both the Romans and their enemies were 
the same that they had been for so many cen¬ 
turies past; their courage the same; their 
strength of body the same; and tlie same the 
arms wliich they wore. That he himself, 
Mamercus iEmiliu.s, was also the same dictator 
who formerly at Fidenic routed the armies of 
the Veienlians and Fidenatians, when they 
had the additional support of the Faliscians; 
and his master of the horse was the same, 
Aulus Cornelius, who in a former war, when 
he ranked as military tribune, slew Lars To- 
lumnius the king of these Veienlians, in the 
sight of both armies, and carried his spolia 
opima to the temple of Jupiter Ferctrius. He 
exhorted them therefore to take arms, reflecting 
that on their side were triumphs, on their side 
spoils, on their side victory; on the side of the 
enemy, the guilt of violating the laws of nations 
by the murder of ambassadors, the massacre of 


the Fidenatian colonists in time of peace, the 
infraction of truces, and a seventh unsuccessful 
revolt; assuring them, he was^ fully confident, 
that when lliey should have once encamped 
within reach of the foe, the joy of those 
enemies, so deeply plunged in guilt for the 
late disgrace of the Roman army, would so* 
be at an end; and also that a demowsiraUnn 
would be given to the Roman people, how 
much better these persons merited of the com¬ 
monwealth, who nominated him dictator a 
third time, than those, who out of malice, on 
account of hi.s having .snatched arbitrary ])ow- 
er out of the hands of the censors, threw a Mot 
oil his second successful dictalorshiji.” Hav¬ 
ing ofiered up vows to the gods, he soon began 
his march, and pitched his camp fifteen hun¬ 
dred paces on this side of Fnlena', having hi*' 
right covered by mountains, and bis lell liy the 
river 'J'llier. He ordered Titii.s Quiiitius Fen- 
nus, lieutenant-general, to take ))oss(‘ssion 
of the bills, and to post himself privately on 
whatever einiiiencc stood m the enemy’s rear. 
Next day, when the Etrurians had -inarched 
out to the field, full of confidence in eoiise- 
qucnce of their success on the former day, 
though more indebted for it to accident tlian 
to their prowess in fight, the dictator, after 
waiting a short time, until he received infor¬ 
mation from his scouts that Quintius had 
reached an eminence which stood near tlie 
citadel of Fiden®, put his troops in motion, 
and led on his line of infantry in order of battle 
in their quickest pace against the enemy. 
The master of the horse he commanded not to 
enter on action without orders, telling him that 
he would give a signal when there should be 
occasion for the aid of the cavalry, and desir¬ 
ing him then to show by his behaviour, tliat 
he still bore in mind his fight with their king, 
the magnificent ofiering which he had made, 
and the respect which he owed to Romulus and 
Jupiter Ferctrius. The legions began the 
conflict with imjietuosity. The Romans, in¬ 
flamed with keen animosity, gratified their ran¬ 
cour both with deeds and words, upbraiding 
the Fidenatians with impiety, the Veienlians 
as robbers, calling them truce-breakers, jml- 
luted with the horrid murder of ambassador?- 
stained with the blood of their own brethren 
of the colony, perfidious allies,' and dastardly 
foes. ' 

XX.YIII. Their very first onset had made 
an impression on the enemy; when on a sad- 
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Jon, the gates of Fidon® flying open, a strange 
kind of army sallied forth, unknown and un¬ 
heard of before.. An imtnonsc multitude armed 
with 1>urning lire-br.uids, as if hurried on by 
frantic rage, rushed on against tlie Romans. 
'J’his very extraordinary mode of flgliting flllcd 
^’'0 assailants for .soinr time with terror; on 
whu'lt the dictator, who was actively employe<l 
in animating the fight, having called up the 
master of the horse ivilli the cavalry, and also 
(^uiritius from the moiiiitains, hasUmed him¬ 
self to the left wing, which lieiiig in horror 
from the conflagration, as it might more pro- 
jirrly [)<• called than a hattle, and retired from the 
flames, ainl with a loud voieeealled out, “ Will 
ye sulh'i yourselves to he driven from your 
ground, and retreat from an unarmed enemy, 
vaiKjuished with sinok(‘ like a swarm of hees'^ 
Will yc not extinguish those fires with the 
sword ' Or will ye not eaeli in his post, if 
wi' must liglit witli fire, and not with arms, seize 
on those hramls, and throw them hack on the 
foe ' Advance ; n'colleet the honour of tlie 
Roman* name, your own l)raverv, and that of 
your fatliers; turn tins eonll.igralioii on the 
city of your enemy, and willi its own llamcs 
demolisli I’ldemr, which yc could never reclaim 
hy your kimliiess. 'Klus is wluit the Mood of 
yoni ainliassadors and colonists, and the deso¬ 
lation of your Iroiiiiers, ouglit to .suggest.” At 
the command of the dictator, tlie wlioie line 
advanced; the firehraruls whi<*h had been 
thrown, were caught up; others were wrested 
away hy force, ari<l thus tlie troojis on both 
sides were armed alike. The master of the 
horse too, on his jiart, introduced among the 
cavalry a mnv mode of figliliiig : he ordered his 
men to take olf tlie bridles from their liorses; 
wiiile he Inmself clapping sjmrs to his own, 
Rpniiig forward and was carried headlong by the 
imliridled animal into the midst of the flames. 
Ill like manner, the other horses being spurred 
on and freed from all restraint, earned th ir 
rulers with full speed against tlie enemy, 'i’lu 
clouds of dust inU'rmixcd with the smoke, ex¬ 
cluded the light from both men and horses ; so 
’.that the latter were consequently not aifriglited 
as the former had been. The cavalry, thcre- 
|fore, wherever they penetrated, bore down 
every thing with irresistible fiuce. A shout 
was now heard from a new quarter, wliich hav¬ 
ing surprised and afiracted the attention of both 
armies the dictator called out aloud, that this 
lieutenant-general, yuintius and his party, had 


attacked the enemy’s rear; and then, raising 
the .shout anew, advanced again.st them with 
redoubled vigour. The Etrurians, surrounded 
and attacked bulli in front and rear, and 
closely pressed by two armies in two ditrercnt 
battles, had no room for retreat, either to the 
cam]), or to the mountains. The way was 
Mocked up hy tlie new enemy; and the horses 
freed from tlie I'ridle-, having spread themselves 
with their riders over every diirerent part, the 
greatest number ot the VAaentians lleil jire- 
cipilutely to ihii Tiber. 'J'lie surviving Fiden- 
afians made toward the citv ot Kideme. 'J'he. 
former, flying in conslenialion, fell into the 
midst of their foes and met dc'stnietioii. Many 
wore, cut to pieces on the hanks of the river; 
some were furei'd into the water and swallowed 
in the eddies; oven siic.li as wen? expert at 
swimming, were weighed down by fatigue, 
by their wounds, and the fnglit; so that, out 
of a great nuiiilier, few readied the oj)()osiU‘ 
liank. The other body proceedeil, tlirough 
tlieir camp to the cit\^ whither the Romans 
briskly pursued them, particularly Qiimtius, 
and those w'ho had deseeiuled with him from 
the mouiitams, these being the fresliest for 
aetion ns having eoine up towards the end of 
the engagement. 

XX.VIV^. 'i’hese entering the gate together 
with the enemy, made their way to the top of 
the walls, and i rom thence gave a .signal to their 
frnmds of the town being taken. The dictator, 
who had hy this time taken posses.sion of the 
deserted camp, encouraging his men, who were 
eager to disperse themselves in searcli of plun¬ 
der, and with hopes of finding the greater booty 
ill the city, led iheiii on to the gate; and, being 
admitted within the walls, proceeded to the cit¬ 
adel, whither he saw the crowds of fugitives 
hurrying. Nor was less slaughter made here 
than ill the iield; until, throwing down their 
arms, and begging only their lives, the enemy 
surrendered to the dictator: both the city and 
camp W4‘re given up to he plundered. Next 
day the dictator assigned hy lot one captive to 
each horseman and centurion, and two to such 
as had distinguished tlieinsclves hy extraordi¬ 
nary behaviour, and sold the rest hy auction: 
then he led back to Rome his victorious army, 
enriched with abundance of spoil; and order¬ 
ing the master of the hor.se to resign his oflice, 
he immediately gave up his own, on the six¬ 
teenth day of his holding it; leaving the gov¬ 
ernment ill a state of ^tranquility, which he had 
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received in a stale of war and of danger. Some 
annuls have rC|ioiled, that there was als(ta naval 
engagenK'Dl with the Veienlians, at Fnli'jia^, a 
fact equally luqiraetieaMe and ineredihle; the 
river, even at present, living not hroud enough 
for the })iirj)o^c, and at tliat time, as we learn 
from ol<] writers, consideruhly naritiwer, Tluh 
we can no otherwise aecount for, llian hy snj)- 
posing that they inagmlied the iinpoitanee oi ii 
.scuffle wliieh took place, perliaiis, ln’tweeii ii 
few ships, in disputing the pas.N.igf ol the liver, 
and tlieieon grounded those empty jiuieiisions 
to a naval victory. 

XXXW 'J’hc ensuing \ear h.id inihtai) 
Irilnmes, with eonstil.tr power. Aldus Sem- 
jiroimis Atralinus, hiicius (^iiinlnis Ciiunuia- 
tus, Lucius Furius Mediillimis, and TyiKiiis 
Aoratius Laihalu.s. [>. K. d;U). 1>. ('. 

A truce, lor twenty ye.irs, was giaiited to tlie 
VeientiaiiH; and one loi tliiee \eai.s to the 
althoii'di lliese li.id petiiioned lor a 
longer (enn. At Jiome, llieie weie no dislmlian- 
ces. 'I'lie ye.ar following, though iiol disliii- 
guisliod hy eiltier IronMes ahjo.id oi at home, 
was rendered reniaikalde hy the eelebiation oi 
the games, whieh lind l>eeu vowed on oeeasion of 
the war, lliroiigh lln* splendid maimer in wliieli 
they VM-re exhihiled hy the im!it.iry tnlnmes, 
and also thiough the extraordinary cuiieoiiise 
of the neighliouring peoph'. 'I'lie tulmiies. vv iih 
consular pttwer, [Y. Iv. .KJl. IL (A 4vl.] wine, 
Appius Claudius ('rassiis, Sjmiius Txai.liiis 
Kuldus, liUeius Sergius rulemis, and Nevtus 
Julius lulus. 'File shows, to winch lh< se\eta! 
ppojile had come with llie coneuirent .ijiprol);!- 
lion of tlicir states, were rendeied more agree¬ 
able by the courtesy of their hosts. After the 
conclusion of the games, the tidunies ol the 
commons hegan Ilnur seilitious h-iianuiies. 
Upbraiding the multitude, - that they weie so 
benumbed witli awe of tliosc very pet-Muis wlio 
were the objects of their hatred, as to sit down 
listless in a state of endless .sl.iverv; tli.'y not 
only wanted sjdnt to aspite lo (lie reeoverv of 
their hojies of sli.iring in the ronsiilslnp; Imt 
cveji in the cleetion of military tiibunes, vvlueii 
lay open to both palueiatis and plebeians, thev 
showed no regard to themselves or their party. 
They ought therefore to cease wmiulering, that 
no one busied himself in the service of the 
commons; labour and d.ingiT would always lie 
extended on olijeets from whence honour and 
emolument might be looked for; and there was j 
nothing which men would not undertake, if j 


for great attempts, groat rewards were proposed. 
But surely it could neitlicr he requirial nor ex- 
jieeted, that any tribune should rush blindfold 
into disputes, the danger of whieh w.as great, 
the jiiofit nothing; in coiisr(|neiice ol winch he 
knew, with eertaiutv, that the jmtrieians. against 
whom Ills elloits were directed, would [lerse- 
eute him witli inexjiialile ranennr; llio 
commons, on whose side he contended, woidd 
never ihmk tliemselves tli<“ more obliged lo 
him. By great lioiiours.tlie minds of men were 
ilevaled to gieatness; no plelu nm would think 
meanly of liimself, when lie e(“ased to he con¬ 
temned hy Olliers. 'rh<“ ex|)<Timent ought at 
length lo he made, wlietlier there vvi'ii' any 
plebeian capable of Mislainnig a liigli dignity, (.r 
wlu‘tli(‘r It were next loamirade and a pro¬ 
digy, that llii're should e\Nt a man ol that e\- 
liaetion eiulovvi'd with ioitilnde and imlustiv. 
1 *\ (lie inosi Mgoroii'. exertions, ami afler a vio¬ 
lent stiugglr, tile jioiiit h.id lioeii gaiiieii, that 
military tiibunes witli eonsul.n jiovver iitiglil be 
elioseii from iimong tin* l•olmllons. Men of 
ajijnoved merit, both in the civil and niilil.irY 
hue, liad stood candidates. Duiiiig ihe lir.-t 
ve.irs they were hooted at. rejecli’d and lulieu- 
led by (lie patrieiaiis; of late tbev liarl disisleil 
liom I'xjinsing tlnmiselves to nisnll. Foi his 
jt.iit In could see no reason why the law itsi'K 
( on Id not be lepeah'd, w lilt h giaulial p<•r)lll^^l(ln 
for that which was jievei to happen ; lor they 
would li.ivi' less cause to blush at the nijuslice 
of the law, than at tbeir i>eing pas-ed by on uc - 
e<>iin( of then own want of nieiil.” 

.\AA\'I. Discourses ol tins sort being 
Iisic'ued to with appiobaliuii, induced seveial to 
oiler tlnmiselves as eaiididales lor Itie im!;taiv 
tribuiiesliij), each jirofessing iiilenlioii.s <,1 imio- 
dueiiig, wlnm in otliee, some me.isuie t'r legu- 
l.ition advantageous lo the commons. Hojics 
were'held forth of a dislnbutum ol the jniblic 
lands, of cadonies to lie settled, and ol money 
to b<' raist'd for jiaying the tiuops, bv a tax im- 
po.scd on the proprietors of I'states. 'J’ho 
military tribunes soon aftcT laid liold of an op- 
portunily, when most jamjile iiad retired fioui 
the city, having prcwiously given private notice 
to the senators to attend on a certain day, to 
procure a decree of the senate, iii the aliseiiec 
of the plebeian tribunes,—that w heieas it w as 
reported, that the Volseians had marched front 
home with intimt to plunder the country of t!... 
Ileriuciaiis, the military tribunes should there¬ 
fore proceed to the spot and inspect into tne 
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matter, and that an assembly abnuld be held 
for the; election of consuls. At their departure 
they left Apinus Claudius, son of (he deceju- 
'vir. pr!»f<‘ctof the city, ayouu^inaii ol aclivity ; 
and who had, even from his cradle, mihihed a 
haired towards (he commons and their tribunes. 
'J'be plebeian tnhunes hail no room for eon- 
lentioii^ ^neil her with those who had procured 
tlie decree of the senate during thmr ahsenee, 
nor willi Ajipius, as tlic husiness was already 
concluded. 

XXXVIL The consuls elected were, Cams 
Sciiipromus Alratinns, and Quinlns Fahius 
VihulatuH. [Y. K. 332. H. C. d20.] An 
event winch is ndated to have happcni’d m this 
year, thou:,di in a <orcii,ni country, deserves to 
he recorded. Vultnriiuin, a city of the l 

Kiruri.iii-!, now (bipna, was seized by tiu' 
>5aiiiMites, and calh'd (hipua, from (bipys, their 
Jc.iih'r, or, vvhicfi is more jirolialih', irom its 
e!iainpriu,m j^iounds. Tiic manner in which 
ibiy made (lieiiiselves inasteis of it was this; 
(hey were some tunc before, wlien (he Elru- 
riaiis liad been sready harrassed m war, ad¬ 
mitted to a sluiri' of this cilv and its lamls; 
these new settlers, afterwards taking the ojipor- 
tuiiily of a festival, attaeked and massacred in 
(he luiiht thcOrst inhabitants, heavy witli sh’e]> 
and foo.k AftiT this tiaiisaction, the ooiisiil.s. 
whom we luve menlioned, cntereil on oiliee on 
the iile% ol Deeeinher: by this lime, not onlv 
(hose eiuploveil 111 iiujUines had reported that 
( 111 ! Volsciaijs were ready to commenee hos-, 
(ililii's. bill alvi ambassadors from the ljaline.-«; 
and lleimeiaiis had Inoin^ht iiitorm.itiun, that 
“ iicM-r .it any former (line liad the Volsei.uis 
evCited mote diliLtence and can' mlher in the I 
choice ol eomm.uulers, iir (he eiilisliiii? of 
troop'. • that It was a < ommon e\jiression amonj: 
them, (hat they must either lay aside for <'\i‘r 
all thoijijhis ot w.ir and arms, and sulmiil to tin* 
yoke, Ol (hey inuit (iiove llicmselves not infe¬ 
rior to ihcir competitors for empire, either in 
courage, iierseveranco, or military discipline.*’ 
'rhe inti lliv'ence was not without foundation : 
yet the senate were not aHeelod l>y if. as niiehf 
ijave been expected; and Caius 8empronius, 
to whom the command Jell by lot, acted with 
•iireh'ssiiess and nc!?lii?once in every ])articul.ir, 
felyint; on fortune, as if it were iiicapiihic of 
cliani^e, hccaiisd he before had headed a viefo- 
soldiery ai>amst those who had been be¬ 
fore overcome; so that there was more of the 
KoHiaii discipline in the V olsciaa army than in 


his own. !^uoocss, tlicreforo, as on many other 
oceasion.s, attended merit. The ongai^cincnt 
w.is entered on by Seniprotiius, without eitlicr 
lirudeiice or caution, without strengthening the 
line by a reseive, ;inil without posting the cav¬ 
alry in a jiroper siiu.ition. 'The shout gave a 
presage at the very b<‘gmiiing to which side the 
victory would incline, 'i’hat raised by the 
Volsciaus W'us loud anil full; whilst the shout 
ot the Uotnans dissoii.int, une(]ua!, litclcss, 
and often )i<'gun anew, Itriroved, b^ its unsteadi¬ 
ness, tlic tears w’luch [lo-sessed tlieiii. This 
made the enemy charge with the greater liold- 
ness ; they pushed with their sliu-lds, and hrun- 
disiied their swords: on tlic ollua side, the 
lielmels were seen to droop us the wearers 
looki’d round tor safety, disconcerted and ihs- 
onh-red on every side. 'J*he eiisugns somi'timcs 
kept their ground, di'serteil liy those who ought 
to support them : at other limes they K'trealctl 
lietwoen their ri’speetive companies. As yet 
there was no absolute )ln:ht, nor was the vic¬ 
tory conijilefe. 'J’iie liom.ius covered (hem- 
selves ratlier tlian tough!; the Yolscians ail- 
vanced, and pushed tiereely against the hue, 
hut still were .seen greater numbers of the for¬ 
mer tailing than running away. 

X.VXVUl. The Ivonvans now begun to 
give way m every qiiai Icr, w'lule tlie consul 
Semproniiis in vain reproached them, and <’X- 
horled them to stand; luuther his authority, 
nor Ills dignity, luid any ellivl; and they would 
sliorlly have turned their hacks to the enemy, 
had not Scvfiis 'rcnipatiius, a coiiiinaridcr of a 
body of horse, with gri-at presence of mind, 
brought them support, and when tlnur situation 
was almost desjicrate. }!(' called aloud, that 
tile hor'Ciiicn who wislied the s.iiety of the 
comuioiiweallh, should leap troin their hoises, 
and, his order being obeyed I'y every troop, as 
if It had been deltveied by tli<‘ consul, he said, 
“ unh'ss tills (udiorl, by tin* pouei ol its arms, 
c.in sto|) the progtess of the enemy, there is an 
end of the cm])ir<’. Follow my spear, as your 
stand.ird : show, hath to Uomans and Vol- 
scians, lliat as no horse arc equal to you wlicii 
mounted, so no foot are equal to you when yc 
dismount.” 'J’liis ovhorlalion being received 
with a shout of applause, he adv.iticed holding 
Ins spear aloft: wherever t)n‘y directed their 
march, tliey forced tlnur way ni spite of op- 
posilion; and advancing then targets, pushed 
oil to the place where they saw tiie disiies.- ol 
their friends the greatest. The fight was re- 
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stored in every part as far as their onset readi¬ 
ed ; and there was no doubt, that if it hud iieen 
possible for so siniill a number to have munufred 
the whole business of the field, the enemy would 
have turned their bucks. 

.YXXJX. Finding that nothing could with¬ 
stand tliom, the Volscian corninuiuler gave di¬ 
rections, that an opening sliould be made for 
these targeteers, until the violence of tlieir 
charge should carry them so far, that they might 
be shut out from their friends: w hich heing exe¬ 
cuted. tile horsemen on tlicir jiart w^erc iiiter- 
eeptod, in such a manner, lliat it was nnpossihle 
for them to force a passage back ; the enemy 
having collected their tlnckcst numbers iii the 
place tlirongh which tiny had made their way. 
The consul and Jioiiiaii legions, not seeing, 
any whore, that body which just lieforc luid 
afforded protection to llii> whole army, lest so 
many men, of such eonsummale valour, should 
be surrounded and ovcrjiow'ered by llic enemy, 
resolved at all liazanls to push forw'ard. 'The 
Volscians forming two fronts, withstood, on 
one side, the consul; and the legions on the 
other, pressed on Teinpimius and the horse¬ 
men, who, after many fruitless attempts to 
break through to their friends, took posses.sion 
of an eminence and there forming a circle de¬ 
fended themselves, not without taking ven¬ 
geance on the assailants. Nor was the fight 
ended wlicn night came on, 'I'hc consul kept 
the enemy enijdoycd, never relaxing his efforts 
as long as any light remained. The darkness 
at length separated them, b'aving tlie victory 
undecided : and such a panic seized both eain])s, 
from tile uncertainty in which they were with 
respect to the issue, that both armies, as if 
tliey had been vanquislicd, retn'aled into tlie 
nearest mountains, leaving behind tlieir woiind- 
eil, and a great part of their baggage. 'J'he 
eminence however was kept besieged until after 
midnight; when intelligence being brought to ^ 
the besiegers that their camp was deserted, 
they supjiosing that their friends had been de¬ 
feated. fled also, each wherever lus fears trans- 
])orted him. Teinpanius apprehending an 
ambush, kept his men quiet until day-light; 
and then going out himself with a small party, 
to make observations, and discovering on in¬ 
quiry from the wounded men of the enemy, 
that tlie camp of the V'^olscians was abandoned, 
he called down his men from the oniinencc with 
great joy, and made his way into the Roman 
camp. Here finding cvpry place waste and de¬ 


serted, and in the same disgraceful state in 
which he liad si'cn the post of the enemy, be¬ 
fore the discovery of their mistake should bring 
back the Volscians he took with him ai^ many 
of the wounded as he could; and not knowing 
what route tlio consul had taken, proceeded by 
the shortest roads to the city. 

XL. News had already arrived there-'ol llie 
loss of the battle, and of the eamji being alain- 
doned : and great lann'iilations had been inadi-; 
for tlie horsemen above, all, the public grief 
being not inferior to that of their private cni- 
nectiuns. The consul Fabius, the city being 
alarmeil for Us own safety, had troops posted 
before tlie gates, when the horsemen being seen 
at a distance, oeeivsioned at first some degree of 
fright, while it was not known who they were; 
but this being presently discovered, jieople’s 
foais were converted into sueli transports of 
joy, that every part ol the city was tilled with 
shouting; each one congratulating the other 
on the return of the horsemen, safe and victo¬ 
rious. 'i’hen were seen jiouring out in crowds 
into the streets irom the housi's, which a little 
before had been filled with lamentation and 
mourning, for friends supposed lost, their 
mothers and wives ; each ruslnng wildly to her 
own, and scarcely retaining, In the cxtiavaganee 
of tlu'ir rejoicings, the powers cither of mind or 
liody. The tnbuncf' of tlie commons, who 
had commenced a prosecution against jVlaicus 
Fostimius and Titus Quintius, for having oo- 
casioiied the loss of the battle at Veil, tliought 
tliat tlie ri'cent displeasure of the jicople to¬ 
wards the consul Sempromus, atlbided a tit 
opportunity for reviving tlie anger of tiie jmMic 
against them. Having therefore convened tlie 
people, tliey ex<-l,um<’d lonillv, that llie com¬ 
monwealth had been betraycil l)y its eommaml- 
ers at Veii; and afterwards in eorisi-qiiencc of 
their escaping with impunity, the army was 
also betrayed by the consul in the i-ountry of 
llic Volscians, the cavalry, men of distinguished 
bravery, given up to slaughter, ond tin- camp 
sliamefully deserted. Then Caius Junius, one 
of the tribunes, ordered Tempanius the horse¬ 
man to be called, and in (heir presence address* 
ed him thus: “ Sextus Tempanius, I demand 
of you, whether it is your opinion that tlu^ 
eon.sul Caius Sempronius cither engaged the 
enemy at a proper season, or strengthened Ins 
line with a reserve, or disrtiargcd any duty* 
a good consul: and whetlicr you yourself, when 
the Roman legions were defeated, did not‘•of 
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.your own judgement, dismount the cavalry and 
restore the tight'' Did he afterward, when 
you and the honscinen wore shut out from our 
army, either come himself to your relief, or 
send you assistance ? Then again, on the day 
following, did you find sujiport any where 
Did you and your cohort, by your own bravery, 
niakre four way into the camp Did yc in the 
camp find any consul or any arinyl Or, did 
ye find the ramp forsaken, and the wounded 
soldiers left behind ' 'JMiese things, it becomes 
your bravery and honour, which liave proved in 
this war the seeurity of the comnioiwealtli, to 
declare this day. In fine, wliere is (’aius Sem- 
pronius'' where are our legions^ Have you 
lieen deserted, or have you deserted the coJisiil 
anil the army ^ In sborl, have we been defeated, 
6r have we gained the* victory. 

X\A. In answer to these interrogatories, 
Ti’miiamus IS said to have spoken, not with 
studied eloipienee, but with the manly firmiK-ss 
of a soldiiT. neither vainly displaynig his own 
merit, nor .showing pleasure at the eensure 
throwu on others : “ As to the degree of mili¬ 

tary skill jiossessed by Cains Sempronins, the 
general, it was not bis duty as a soldier, to 
judge ; lliat was the Imsiness of the Roman 
people, when, at the eloetion, they chose him 
consul. He desiri'd, ihen'fore, that they would 
not re(|Uire from him a di'tail of the designs 
and duties becoming the olfice of a general, or 
of a consul; matters which, even from persons 
of the most exalb-d capacity and genius, re¬ 
quired much eonsKleialioii: Imt whiit lie saw, 
that he could ndate. He had seen, before liis 
comiminieiition of ibe army was cut ofl’, the 
consul fighting in the Iront of the lino, en¬ 
couraging the men. and actively om|iloyed be¬ 
tween the Roman ensigns and the weapons of 
the enemy. He was afterwards carried out of 
siglit of his countrymen: however, from the 
noise and shouting, he jiereeived that the battle 
was prolonged until night; nor did he liclieve, 
that it was m tlieir power, on account of the 
great numbers of the enemy, to force their way 
to the eminence where he had taken post. 

'.Where the army was, he knew not. He sup. 
posed that as he, in a dangerous crisis, had 
taken advantage of the ground to secure him¬ 
self and his men, in like manner the consul, 
consulting thd safety of his army, had chosen a 
ilronger situation for his camp. Nor did he 
aclicvc, that the afi'airs of the Volscians were 
!»a better posture than those of the Homan 
VoL. I—Z 


peojile: for fortune and the night had caused 
abundance of mistakes, both on one side and 
the other.” He then begged that they would 
not detain him, as he was much distressed with 
fatigue and wuuiids; and he was dismissed 
with the highest expressions of applause, no 
less for his im*desty than his bravery. Mean¬ 
while the consul had come as far as the Tcmjilc 
of Rest, on the road leading to Lavici; whither 
waggons and other carriages were sent from 
the city, and which took up the men who were 
spent with the fatigue of the action, and the 
march by night. Tlie consul soon after enter¬ 
ed the city, and was iiofmore anxiously desir¬ 
ous to clear himself from blame, than he was 
to bestow on Teinjianiiis the praise which he 
deserved. Wliile the minds of the citizen.s 
were full of grief for the ill success of their 
atfairs, and of resentment against their com¬ 
manders, the first object thrown in the way of 
their ill-hurnoiir was Marcus Postumius, for¬ 
merly military tribune, with consular power, at 
Veii, who was brought to trial, and condemned 
in a tine of ten thousand asses in weight, of 
brass.* 3'itus Quintius endeavoured to transfer 
all the blame of that event from himself on his 
colleague, wiio was already condemned; and 
as he had conducted business with success, 
both in the country of (he Volscians when 
consul, under the auspices of the dictator Pos- 
lumhis Tubertus, and also at Fidena?, when 
iK'Ulenant-general to another dictator, Mamer- 
ous iEmillus, all the trilios acquitted him. It 
IS said (hat his cause was much indebted to the 
high vcneralinii in which his father Cinoinnatus 
was held; and likewise to Quintius Capitoli- 
nus, who being now extremely old, begged with 
humble suplications lliat tlu'y would not sulfcr 
him who had so short a time to live, to carry 
any dismal tidings to Cinciiinatus. 

XIAI. The commons created Sextus Tcm- 
panius, Aulus Sellius, Lucius Antistius, and 
Sextus Ponipilius, in their absence, plebeian 
tribunes; [Y. R. 333. B. C. 419.] these be¬ 
ing the persons whom, by the advice of Tem- 
panius, the horsemen had appointed to com¬ 
mand them as centurions. The senate finding 
that through the general aversion from Sera- 
pronius, the name of consul was liecome dis¬ 
pleasing, ordered military tribunes with consu¬ 
lar power to be chosen. Accordingly there 
were elected Lucius Manlius Capitolinus, 

m. 
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Quintius Antonius Mercnda, and Lucius Pa- 
pirius Muggillanus. No sooner had the year 
begun, than Lucius Horlensius, a plebeian tri¬ 
bune commenced a prosecution* against Cams 
Sempronius, consul of tlie preceding year. 
Ills four colleagues, in the presonec of the 
Ivoman jteople, besought him not to involve 
in vexation an unoirendmg general, in whose 
case fortune alone could be blamed: Ilortcn- 
sius took offence at this, thinking it meant a 
trial of his perseverance; and that tlie accused 
(Icjionded not on the treaties of tlie tnbune.s, 
winch were thrown out only for the sake of 
appearance, but on their protection. Turning 
lirst therefore to him, lie asked, “ Where were 
the haughty airs of the patrician 1 Where was 
the spirit upheld in confidence by conscious in¬ 
nocence, that a man of consular dignity took 
shelter under the shade of tiibuncsr' Then 
to his colleagues; “ As to you, what is your 
intention in case I persist in the prosecution 1 
l)o ye mean to rob the people of their juris¬ 
diction, and to overturn the power of the tri¬ 
bunes!” To this they replied; “ That with 
respect both to Sempronius, and to all others, 
the Roman people possessed supreme authori¬ 
ty ; that it was neither in their power nor in 
their wishes to obstruct the exercise of it; but 

* A prosecution befure (lie pcoplu was n very teilioua 
biisiiiess, and alTorilcil the pemon accusc<l many chances 
of cticajung, oven though he ehould not be able (u prove 
iiiH iniiocoiice ; he might prevail on the pronecutor to rolin* 
(juifeh ihu charge, or on u plebeian tribune to intcrpoec, or 
on the augers to report ill omena uit the day of tho assembly 
for ihn (locisioD , or at the womt, he might go into voluu' 
!ary exile ; vertere »ol-um cztln gratia. A magistrate, who 
intenilcd to impeach a person bi-lore the people, mounted 
the rostuin, and gave notice that on such a day ho intended 
to accuse that person of such a crime , on which the party 
accused was obliged to gnobail for his apiKiarancc, which 
if he failed to do, he was thrown into prison. On tho day 
appointed, the people being assembled (by centuries if the 
ecime charged was capital, by tribes if fmeablc,) the jier- 
eon accused was summoned by the crier, and if he did not 
appear, was punished at tho pleasure of the prosecutor If 
ho appeared the accuser mounted the rostrum, and began 
his charge, which ho carried on tbrougli that and two other 
days, allowing an interval of one day between each. On tho 
third day he made a recapitulation of the charge, and men¬ 
tioned tho punishment specified in the law for such an of¬ 
fence. This was expressed in writing, and exhibited to 
public view during three markcl-dnye This proceeding 
was termed rogaUo in resiwct of the peojile anti xTrugatio. 
in rospcrl of the accused. On the day after the third-mar¬ 
ket day, the accuser finished the business of the prosecu¬ 
tion, and concluded with giving notice of the day on 
which the assembly should meet to pass judgment. The 
accused was then at liberty to make his defence, eiUier by 
liiiuself, or by advocates. 


if tlifir prayers in behalf of tlicir general, who 
was to them a parent, should have no effect, 
they were determined to change their ajiparel 
along with him.” Horlensius then declared, 
the. commons of Rome shall not see their 
tribunes in the garb of culprits: I have nothing 
farther to say to Seinjirouius, since, by his 
conduct in command, he has rendered himself 
so dear to Ids soldiers.” Nor was the dutiful 
attachment of the four tribunes more pleasing 
to the patricians and to the commons, than was 
the temjxT of Horlensius, complying so readi¬ 
ly with entreaties founded on justice. Fortune 
no longer indulged the A-lqiians, who had em¬ 
braced the doubtful succc.ss of the Volsuaiis as 
their own. 

XLIil. In the year following [Y. K. 

B. C. 418,] which had for consuls, Numeruist 
Fabius Vibulanus and Titus Quintius Capitoh- 
iius, son of Oupitoliiius, nothing memorable was 
performed under the conduct of Fabins, to whom 
the province of encountering the enemy tell i>y 
lot. 'Fhe ^quails, on merely showing their 
spiritless army, were driven off the field in a 
shameful flight, without affording tlie consul 
much honour, for which reason he was refused a 
triumph; liowever, as he liad effaced the ignomi¬ 
ny of the misfortune under Sempronius, be was 
permitted to enter the city in ovation. As lh(‘ 
war was brought to a conclusion with less diffi¬ 
culty than had been aj)[)rehemlod, so the city, 
from a state of tranijuihty, was unexjiectedly in¬ 
volved in a scene of turbulent dissentioiis be¬ 
tween the patricians and plebeians. Tins was 
the effect of a plan for doubling the number of 
quiDstors : for the consuls having profiosed, 
that, in addition to ihe two eity-qusestors, two 
others should always attend the eon.suls, to 
discharge the business relative to the army, and 
the measure having been warm! / approved by 
the patricians, the tribunes contended, in op¬ 
position to the consuls, that half the number 
of quiDstors should be taken from among the 
commons, for hitherto patricians only had been 
elected: against which scheme both consuls 
and patricians struggled at first with their ut¬ 
most power. They afterwards offered a con¬ 
cession, that according to the practice in the 
election of tribunes with consular power, the 
people should have equal freedom of suffrage 
with respect to quiestors; yet finding that this 
had no effect, they entirely IMd aside the design 
of augmenting the number. No sooner, how¬ 
ever, was it dropped by them, than it woj 
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■l;ikcn up by ihc tribunes, while several other 
seditious srhcnies were continually started, 
and among tlic rest, one for an agrarian law. 
'J’he *enatc was desirous, on account of these 
commotions, that consuls should be elected 
rather than tribunes, but no decree could be 
passed, by reason of tlie protests of the tri- 
banes^^so that the government, from l*eing 
consular, became a kind of interregnum: 
nor was even that accomplishod without a 
violent struggle, tin? tribunes obstructing 
the meeting of the patricians. Tin? great- 
.T part of the ensuing year was wasted in con¬ 
tentions i)etweon the new tribunes, and the 
M’vcrul intcrreges, the tril?nni’s sometimes hiii- 
lering tin? patrieians from assembling to declare 
an, interrex ; at ollicrs, protesting against the 
iiVerregos jiassing a decree for the election of 
consuls; at last, Eueius Pajunus Mugilhnms, 
lieing deelarri! interrex, sevi'rely r(‘j)rovTd both 
the sc'nale and the jdebeiim frihuni?s, affirming, 
that “ the commonwealth, hemg fors.iken ly 
men, and preservinl by the care and proviiletice 
of the gods. siil)Ms{(“d merely i>v means of die 
Veientian truce, and tin' (lilaloniiess of tin' 
-l^quans: from uhich qiiartc'r, sliould an alarm 
of danger be heard, did they think it right, that 
the nation, destilnte of a patrician magistrate, 
should ho exposed to a surprise?! 'I'liat it nei- 
th(?r should liave an army, nor a general to en¬ 
list one Did tliey think an intestine war the 
])roper means to repel a foreign one! Should 
both take jilaei' at the same time, the power of 
the gods would soareely he able to preserve the 
Roman slate from rum. It were niui'h fitter 
that both }iartit‘s should remit somewhat of their 
strict rights; and, by a mutual compromise of 
their jnetensions, unite the whole in concord, 
the senate permittmg military tribunes to be 
appointed instead of eonsuls, and the tribunes 
of the commons erasing to protest against the 
four qua?slors being chosen out of the patri¬ 
cians and plebeians, indiscriminately, by the 
free snlTriiges of the people.” 

XfilV. The election of tribunes was first 
held, [Y. R. 335. B. 0. 417.] and there were 
chosen tribunes, with consular power, Lucius 
Quintiiis Cincinnatus a third time, Tmeius Fu- 
rius Medullinus a second time, Marcus Man¬ 
lius and Aulus Sempronius Atratinus, all pa- 
dricinns. Tlfe last-named tribune presided at 
•'he election of qiJfcstors, when there appeared 
among several other plebeian candidates, a son 
<Jf Antislius. a plebeian tribune, and a brother 


of f'oxtus Pomjiilius, of the same order; but 
neilber their power nor interoht were able to 
prevent Ihe [leoph* from choosing rather to raise 
those to the lank of nobility, whose futhors and 
grandfathers they had seen in the consulship. 
This (?nraged all the tribunes to madness, espe¬ 
cially Pom[>iIuis and Anfistius, who were in- 
ci'nsed at the disap[)oiritment of their relations. 
“ Wliiit could he the meaning of this,” they 
said, “ that neither their services, nor the inju¬ 
rious behaviour of tin' ]):ilnfians, nor even the 
pleiisure of exercising a newly :ie([uired right, 
though a power w'us now granted which had 
hitherto Iteeii refused, bad been snfiieicnl to 
procure, for any jilelieian wlialcver. Die oHice 
of military tribune, or eii'ii tli.it of qiifi'^tor'^ 
Tlie jirayers of u father in liehalf of Ins son, 
those of one brother in bi'lialf of another, ihosi* 
of jiersons invi'sted with tlu- trihuneship of the 
eoniinons, that sacred and inviolable jiower ete- 
nted for the protection of liberfv, had all prov¬ 
ed iiietrertual. 'J'lu'rc must certainly liava- lieon 
some fraiidnh'iit jiraetiees in tlie case, and An- 
liis Sempronius ninst have used inon' artifice in 
tlie election than was consistent with honour;” 
in fine, tliey oomplaineil loudly, that their rela¬ 
tions had been disappointed of the ofilee by his 
unfair conduct. But as no serious attack could 
be made on him, because he was secuied, both 
by innocence, and by the olliee which he held 
at the time, they turned their rcsentim'nt 
against Caius Sempronius, uncle to Atratinus; 
and, aided by Caniiileius, one of their col¬ 
leagues, entered a prosecution against him on 
account of the disgrace sustained in the Vol- 
seian war. By the same tribunes mention was 
froipi(?ntly introduced, in the senate, of the dis¬ 
tribution of lands, which scheme Caius Som- 
proniiis had always most vigorously opposi-d ; 
for they foresaw, as it fell out, tliat, on the one 
hand, should he forsake that cause, he would 
be less warmly (lefendt'd by the patricians; 
and, on the other, if he should persevere, at the 
time when his trial was ajiproaching, he would 
give offence to the commons. He chose to face 
the torrent of popular displeasure, and rather 
to injure his own cause, than to be wanting to 
that of the public; and therefore, standing firm 
in the same opinion, ho declared, (hat “ no such 
largess should be made, which would only (end 
to aggrandize the three tribunes; affirnung, 
that the object of their pursuits was not to pro¬ 
cure lands for the commons, l)ut ill-wiil against 
him. That, for his own part, he would under- 
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go the storm with determined resolution; and, 
with regard to the senate, it was their duty, not 
to set 80 high a value on him, or on any other 
citizen, as through tenderness to an individual, 
to give room for an injury to the public.” 
When the day of trial arrived, he pleaded his 
own cause witli the same degree of intrepi¬ 
dity ; and, notwithstanding the patricians used 
every expedient to soften the commons, he 
was condemned in a fine of fifteen thousand 
asses* The same year, Postumia, a vestal 
virgin, was charged with breach of chastity. 
She was free from the guilt, but took too little 
pains to avoid the imputation of it, which W’as 
grounded merely on suspicion, caused by her 
too great gaiety of dress, and from her manners 
being less reserved than became her state. The 
trial having been adjourned to a farther hearing, 
and she being afterwards acquitted, the chief 
pontifl'by direction of the college, oidcrcd her 
to refrain from indiscreet mirth; and in her 
dress, to attend more to the sanctity of hiT 
character, than to the fashion. In this year 
CuiiKB, a city thru possessed by Greeks, was 
taken by the Campanians. 

XIjV. The ensuing year [Y, R. .ISC. 11. 
C. had for military tribunes with consular 
power, Agrippa Menenius Jjanatus, Publius 
Lucretius Tricipitiuus, Spurius Naulius and 
Caius Scrvihus; u year which, by good fortune, 
was rendered remarkable, rather by great dan¬ 
gers, than by losses. The slaves formed a con¬ 
spiracy to set fire to the city m difiTcrent quar¬ 
ters: and, while the people should be every 
where intent on saving the houses, to take arms, 
and seize on the citadel and the capitol. Jupi¬ 
ter frustrated their horrid designs, and the of¬ 
fenders being seized upon the information of 
two of their number, were punished. The 
informers were rewarded with their freedom, 
and ten thousand in weight of brass, paid 
out of the treasury, a sum which, at that time, 
was reckoned wealth. Soon after, intelligence 
was received at Rome, from good authority, 
that the iEquans were preparing to renew hos¬ 
tilities, and that this old enemy was joined in 
the design by a new one, the Lavicanians. 
Fighting with the ^Eqiians was now become 
to the state almost an anniversary custom. To 
Lavici ambassadors were sent, who having re¬ 
turned with an evasive answer, from which it was 
evident that, though immediate war was not in- 
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tended, yet peace would not be of long continu¬ 
ance, orders were given to the Tusculans to 
watch attentively, lest any new commotion 
should arise at Lavici. The military tribunes, 
with consular power, of the next year, [Y. K. 
337. B. C. 415.] Lucius Sergius Fidcnas, Mar¬ 
cus Papirius Mugillanus, Cams Servilius, son 
of Priscus, who, in his dictatorship, haJ‘taken 
Fidcn®, were, soon after the commencement 
of their office, attended by an embassy from 
Tusculum, tlie purport of which was, that the 
Lavicanians had taken arms, and after having, 
in conjunction with the ..Equans, ravaged that 
territory, had pitched their camp at Algidum. 
War was then proclaimed against the Lavica- 
iiians. The senate having decreed that two of 
tlie tribunes should go out to command ihe 
army, and that the other .should manage affairs 
at Rome, thi're sjirung uj> on a sudden a wairn 
lis])u 1 e among th(“ tribunes, each rcjircscnting 
himself us the fittest person to command in the 
war, and scorning the business of the city as 
disagreeable and inglorious. The senate, be¬ 
holding with surprise this indecent contention 
between the colleagues, Quintus Servilius sanl, 
“ Since ye pay no deference cither to this au¬ 
gust body, or to the comraonwealth, parental 
authority shall put an end to your unseemly al- 
lereation. My son, without putting it to th»‘ 
lots, shall liold the command in the city. I 
hope that those, who are so ambitious of being 
employed in the w.ar, may act with greater jiru- 
(Icnce and manliness m their conduct of it, than 
they show in their present competition.” 

XLVI. It was resolved that the levy should 
not be made out of the whole body of the peo¬ 
ple indiscriminately: ten tribes were drawn 
by lot, and out of tbese the tribunes enlisted 
the younger men, ami led them to the field. 
The contentions which began in the city, were, 
through the same eager ambition for command, 
raised to a much greater height in the camp. 
On no one point did their sentiments agree; 
each contended strenuously for his own opin¬ 
ion; endeavoured to have his own plans and Ids 
own commands only put iii execution ; ^howcd 
a contempt of the other: and met with a like 
contempt in return: until at length, on the re¬ 
monstrances of the hcutcnarit-gcnerttls, they 
came to a compromise, which was to enjoy the 
supreme command alternately, cufoh for a day. 
When these proceedings -vere reported a# 
Rome, Quintus Servilius, whose wisdom was 
matured by age and experience is said to havo 
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played to the immortal Rods, that the discord 
of the tribunes might not prove, as he feared it 
might, more detrimental to the commonwealth 
•than It.had*done ut Veil; and to have urged 
hia son earnestly to enlist soldiers and ]irepare 
arms, as if he foresaw with certainty some im¬ 
pending misfortune, IVor was he a false pro¬ 
phet : under llu^ eonduct of Imcms Sergius, 

whose day of command it was, the troops were 
suddenly attacked l>y the .diquans, m disadvan¬ 
tageous ground, adjoining the enemy’s camp; 
into which tiu'y liad been decoyed by vain 
hopes of mastering it; the, enemy counterfeit¬ 
ing fear, and having retreated 1o tlieir rampart. 
They were driven in great ilisorder down a d<“- 
clivity m the rear, and wlnle (bey nimliled one 
another, rather Ilian lle<l, vast numbers 
vn^o overjiowored and slam. With ditliculty 
they defended the cam)) for that day ; and on 
the following, the enemy having invested it on 
several' sides, they ub.indoneil it in shainelul 
tlighl tlirough tile op[>osil(‘ gate. The generals, 
lieutenant-generals, ami such part of the body 
of the aj-my us follow«'d the colours, took the 
route to Tusciiluni: the. rest dis])ernig up and 
down made Iheir way to home, by many dilVer- 
eiit roads, bringing evaggeraled accounts of the 
disaster which had hapjienod. 'J'he unfortu¬ 
nate afliiir caused the less eonsternatiou, because 
it was not unexpected, and because there iva^ 
a reiiiforceinenl ol troops .dready jirejiared by 
the military tribune, to which, m this disonler 
of their alTairs, they could look for security. 
By hts orders aKo, alP-r the eonfnsion in the 
city had been (|ua’t(“d h\ means of the interior 
magistrates, scouts were in.sfanlly despatched 
for mtelligmice, who hronght accounts that tlic 
generals and the army wen* jit Tusculiim, and, 
that the enemy had not removed their camp. 
But what chiefly eontnhiited to raise people’s 
spirits was, that, in jnirsnance of a decree of the 
senate, t^uintus Servihus Trisciis was created 
dictator, a man whose extensive judginoiit in 
public affairs the state had experienced, as well 
on many former occasions as in the issue of that 
campaign ; lie alone having, before the misfor- 
happened, expressed apprehensions of 
danger from the disjiutes of the tribunes. He 
appointed for hia master of the horse the tri- 
ounc by whom he had been nominated didator, 
hi? own son, ai^ording to some accounts; hut 
irtber writers mentiifii Servilius Ahala as mas¬ 
ter of the horse that year. Then, putting him- 
aelt at the head of the new raised troops, and 


sending orders to those at Tusculum to join 
him he marched against the t nemy, and choso 
ground for Ins camp within two iinles of theirs. 

XLVII. The, negligence and the vanity in¬ 
spired by sueeesB, which were formerly mani¬ 
fested in the Itoman commandera, were now 
transferred to the /Equans. In the first en¬ 
gagement, the dictator having thrown the em> 
iny’s van into disordiT by a charge of the caval¬ 
ry, immediately directed the infantry to advance 
with speed, and slew one of his own standard 
hi'urers who did not readily obey the order. 
Such ardour was in consequence displayed by 
the troo|)s, that the -Equans could not siijiport 
the shock of their onset. Vanquished in the 
(ield, they lleil pn-mjntately to their camp, the 
taking of which cost even less time and trouble 
than the hallle liad done. After the camp had 
been taken and ])lunden‘d, the dictator giving 
ii|) the spoil to the soldiers, the horsemen, who 
hadiiursLU'd the enemy in tiieir flight, relumed 
with intelligence, that after iheir defe.il all the 
Lavieanians, and a groat part of the -'Eqnans, 
liad ri'treated to Lavici; on which the army 
was next day conducted thither, and tlie town, 
l)(‘ing invested on every side, was taken by 
storm. 'J’lu; dictator, having led hack his vic¬ 
torious army to Koine, resigned his office, on 
the eight day after Ins ajipointmenl; and the 
senate, .sei/.iiig the oi>portiirnty, before tlie tri¬ 
bunes of the eommoiis should raise scililions 
about tlie agrarian law.s, voted, in full assembly, 
that a colony should he eondiieted to Laviei, 
at the same time introducing a jiroposal for a 
ilistrihution of Its lands. One thousand five 
hundred colonists, .sent from the city, roceivod 
each two acres. During two years after the 
taking of liaviei, [Y. R. 338. li. 414.] in 
the first of which Agrippa Menenius Lanatus, 
liiicius Scrvilius Strnctu.s, Puldius liUcretiu.s 
Triei])ilinns, all these a second lime, and »8pu- 
rius Rutilius Crassus were military tribunes 
with consular power; and in the following, 
[Y. R. 339. B. C. 413.] Anlus 8empronius 
Atrantinus a third time, and Marcus Papirius 
Miigillanus and Spurius Nautius Rutilus both 
a second time. 'J’herc was tranquility with 
respect to affairs abroad, but at home dissen¬ 
sions occasioned by agrarian laws. 

XL VIII. The incendiaries of the populace 
xvere the Spurii, tribunes of the commons, 
Mtccilius a fourth time, and Mtutilius a third, 
both elected in their absence. A very violent 
contest between the patricians and plebeians 
16 
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was now expected on the subject of the 
agrarian laws; for these tribunes had pubhely 
proposed, that tlic lands, taken from tlu-ir 
enemies, should be distributed in such a man¬ 
ner, that every man might have a share. Had 
this proj)osal pa.sscd into a law, the property 
of a great part of the nobles would have 
been eonllseated ; for scarcely w'iis there any 
of the public territory, not even the ground on 
which the city itself was built, but what 
had lieen oc(juired by arms; all of winch 
consequently must have been comprehended in 
it; nor could the military tribunes, eitluT in 
the senate, or in the private meetings ol the 
nobles, devise, in this exigency, any j)romising 
}>lan of conduct : when Appius (’laudius, 
grandson of him who liad been decemvir for 
compiling the laws, bmiig the youngest senator 
in the. assembly, is said to have told tln in, that 
he had brought from home, for their use, an 
old scheme, which had been first devised by his 
family:—that his great gran<l-fatlier Ajipius 
(daudius had shown the patricians one melliod 
of baffling the power of the tribunes, by llie 
protests of their colleagues:—tliat new men 
were easily drawn olf from their designs by the 
influence of people of eunsequenei*, if tliey 
were addressed in language suited to the tunes 
rather than to the dignity of the speakei.s. 
Their sentiments were evrr dirocled by their 
circumslaiices. When ihi'y should si'c that 
their colb'agues who lirst set the business on 
foot had got tile start, and monopolized the 
whole credit of it with the commons, .so tliat 
there was no room left for them to come in for 
any share, they would, without reluetanee, lean 
for support to the cause of the senate, by means 
of which they might conciliate the favour, not 
only of the principal patricians, but of the 
whole body.” Every one exjircssing approba¬ 
tion, and parlieularly Quintus >Servi]ius Pris- 
cus, highly commending the youth fur not hav¬ 
ing degenerated from the Claudiaii race, a 
general charge was given, that they should gain 
over as many of the college of tribnncs as pos¬ 
sible, to enter protests. On the breaking up 
of the senate, the principal patricians maile 
their applications to the tribunes, and by per¬ 
suasions, admonitions, and assurances that it 
would be acknowledged as a favour by each of 
them in particular, and also by the whole senate, 
they prevailed on six to promise their potests. 
Accordingly, on the day following, when the 
senate was consulted, a^had been preconcerted, 


concerning the sedition which Mfficilius and 
Mffitilius were exciting, by the proposal of a 
largess of most pornieious tendency, the speech¬ 
es of the principal patricians ran all ai the same 
strain, each declaring that, for his part, »he 
could neilhcr devise any satisfactory mode of 
j)rocceding, nor could he see a remedy any 
wliore, unless it were found in the [trotwtioii of 
the tribunes. To that ollice the common¬ 
wealth, embarrassed with dilliculties, in like 
manner as a private person in distress, had now 
recourse for aid: and that it would be highly 
honourable to themselves, and to their oflice, 
if they showed that tlie tnliuneship possessed 
not gieater jiower to harass the senate, and ex¬ 
cite discord In'tween the orders of the state 
than to lavour ill-designing colleagurs.” ll'he 
voices of the whole senati* were then heard to¬ 
gether, ajipcals to the tribunes coming from 
every corner of the house*; and, in some time*, 
silence Iteing obtained, tlnme who had been 
pre[)ared tliroiigh the influence of the princij.al 
nobility gave notice, “ that the proposal of a 
law, published by their colleagues, which m 
the judgment of the senate, tended to the disso¬ 
lution of the commonwealth, they would op- 
j)ose with llicir })rotostH.” The thanks of the 
senate were given to the protestors : but 
the aulliors of the proposal, having called an 
a^sonll»ly of tlie jicopU*, al)uscd tlieir collcagiios 
as traitors to the nitcresls of the comtiioiis, 
and slaves to the eonsnlars ; Init alter iitlering 
other hitter invectives against them, drojjjn'd llie 
proseeiition of llicir scheme. 

ALLY. 7’ji(' two jiorpetual eneniii's of the 
Romans would have given tlu'iii emjdoynieiit 
during the follow'ing year, [V. R. iM(l. 11. (1. 
'112,] in which 1‘uhlius (’orneliiis (h)ssus, 
(’urns Valerius I’olitus, Qniiitus Qunilius 
(hncinnatus, and Numerius Fabius V'^iliulaiius, 
were military trihunes with consular power, 
had not the religious scruples of their leaders 
deferred the military operations of the Ycien- 
tians, in consequence of their lands having suf¬ 
fered severely, principally in tin? destruction of 
their country seats, by an inundation of the 
I’ihcr. At the same time, the jEquans, by 
the loss which they had sustained three years 
before, were deterred from affording aid to the 
Volani, one of their kindred states. 'J'hese 
had made inroads on the contiigaous district of 
Lavici, ond committed hottilities on the myu , 
colony: in which unjust proceeding they had 
hoped to have been supported by the concur- 
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rcnVc of all the iE(|uans; but, bcliiff forsaken 
J>y tl)(Mr ootifederatos, tliey, witlutut perform¬ 
ing: any action wortlj mcntiomiig, were stripped, 
in one sbglit battle and a eic|;o, both of their 
lauds and their city. An attempt made by 
JiUcius Sextius, plebeian tribune, to jiroeure 
a law that a colony should be sent to Volo), in 
like mailer as to ]<aviei, was erushed by 
the protests of his colleagues: who declared 
openly that they would not Bulfer any order 
of Uie commons to be pas.sed, unless it were 
approved by the senate. Next year [Y. U. 
341. B. C. 411.] the i45quans, having re¬ 
covered Yoke, and sent a colony thither, 
slienglhened the town with additional for- 
tilleations, the military tribunes with consu- 
lar no wer. at Koine, being Cneius Cornelius 
(!os<us, Lucius Valenus Potitus, Qninlus 
Falnu.s Yibulanus a second tune, an<l Marcus 
J'ostumins Ih'gillensis. The conduct of the 
war with the -Equanswas intrusted to the last 
mentioned, a man of a diqiraved mind ; whieli, 
liowev<>r, did not appear so much in lu> m i- 
n.igi'mcnl of the campaign, as in his behaviour 
on gaining success, ilavitig, with great aelivi* 
iy, levieil an army and marehi'd to Voia;, iifliu i 
1'H‘aking tlie spirits of the ..Eijuaiis in slight, 
eng.»gemcnl^, ho at length forced his w.iy into 
the place; where lie began a contention with 
Ills countrymen, instead of the yEquaiis. For 
having ])rochumed, during the assault, that llie 
1 Innder should be given to the soldiers, he 
broke, his word on getting possession of the 
town. This, I am inclined to believe, was tin' 
<-.uisc of the displeasure of the army, rather 
liian from finding less booty than the triliuiie 
,iiad represented, and which they could not well 
expect in a new colony, and a town which had 
been sacked a short tune before. Their anger 
was farther inflamed on lus return to the city, 
(whither he had been summoned by bis e.ol- 
leagues, on account of seditions raised by the 
plebeian tribunes,) from an expression wliu h 
he was heard to utter in an assembly of the 
people, and which showed great weakness, or 
rather a degree of insanity. On Sextius, the 
plibcian tribune, proposing an agrarian law, 
and at the same time declaring that he would 
also propose the sending of a colony to Volie, 
because those men deserved to enjoy the city 
and lands of VoSB, who had gained possession 
i(#4hcm by their arm#, he exclaimed, “ Woo to 
my soldiers, if they are not quiet.” Which 
words gave not greater offence to the assembly, 


than they did soon after to the patricians, when 
they heard them; and the plelu’ian tnbune, a 
keen man, and not destitute of eloquence, hav¬ 
ing found among his adversaries this haughty 
temper and luigovcrned tongue, which he could 
easily provoke to such expressions as would 
excite indignation, ii(»t only against himself, liut 
against the whole body and their cause, look 
occasion to draw Ihistiimius more frequently 
into diHjmtes than any other of the military tri¬ 
bunes. But now, on such a barbarous and in¬ 
human expri'ssion, he remarked, “ Do ye hear 
him, ciU'/ens! <lenouncing woe to soldiers as 
he W'ould to slaves'* and yet this brute will lie 
jiulged by vou tnore deserving of this high otlice 
tbau those who send you into colonies, and en- 
rieii you with lauds and cities; who juovide a 
settlement for your old age; and who fight, to 
the last, in defence of your interests. Begin 
then to learn wliy so few undertake } our cause. 
Wh.xt W4)uld they have to expect at your hands? 
posts of honour 'J’hcse ye choose to confer 
on your adversaries, ratlier than on tlie chain- 
jiioiis of the Homan people. Ve murmured 
|ust now on hearing that man’s words. What 
(Iocs that avail ? Ifye had an opportunity, this 
niomeni, of giving your votes, ye would no 
doubt prefer him who denounces woo to you, 
before those who wish to procure eslublish- 
menls for you, of lands, habitations, and pro¬ 
perty.” 

Jj. The words of Postumius being conveyed 
to the soldiers, excited in the camp a much 
higher degree of indignation. “ Should a frau¬ 
dulent einlK'7,7,ler of the spoils,” they said, “ de¬ 
nounce also woe to the soldiers A general 
and open avowal of their resentment ensuing, 
the (jua.'stor, Publius Sextius, supposing tliat 
the mutiny might be quashed, by the same vio¬ 
lence winch had given rise to it, sent a lietor 
to one of the most clamorous of the soldiers, 
on which a tumult and scuftle arose, in which 
he received a blow of a stone, which obliged 
bun to withdraw from the crowd; the person 
who had w'oniided him adding, with a sneer, 
that “ the ijurestor had got what the general had 
threatened to the soldiers.” Postumius being 
sent for, on account of this disturbance, exas¬ 
perated still farther the general ill-humour, by 
the severity of his inquiries and cruelly of his 
punishments. At last, a crowd being drawn 
together by the cries of some whom he had 
ordered to be put to death under a hurdle, he 
gave a loose to his rage, running down from 
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the tribunal, like a madman, against those who 
interrupted the execution. There the indig¬ 
nation of the multitude, increased by the lictors 
clearing the way on all sides, and by iho con¬ 
duct of the centurions, burst out with such 
fury, that the tribune was overwhelmed with 
stones by his own troops. When tins deed 
of such a heinous nature was reported at 
Rome, and the military tril)unes endi'avoiired 
to procure a decree of tlie senate, for an 
inquiry into the death of tlieir colleague, 
the jilebeian tribunes inte?|iose<l their protest. 
But this dispute was a branch of a contest of 
another kind; for tlie palricians had been 
seized with apprehensions tliat the commons, 
actuated by resentnient and dread of the in¬ 
quiries, would elect mililiiry tril>uncs out ol 
their own body; ihcrcfore they laboured with 
all their might for an election of consuls. 'J'hc 
ph'bcian tribunes, nol sufTering the deereo of 
the senate to j)ass, and also jirotesting against 
the election of consuls, the alVair was brought to 
an interregnum. 'J’he patricians tlieii obtained 
the victory. 

LI. Quintus Fabius Vibulanus, inlerrex, 
j>rcsiding m the assembly, Marcus (hirnelius 
t/ossus and J.ucius Furius .Mediillinus were 
chosen consuls. [ Y. 11. 312. B. C. 410.] In 
the beginning of tlu' year of olFice, the senate 
passed a decree that the Inlumes shuuhl. with¬ 
out delay, propose to llu' eoninioiis an inquiry 
into the murder of Jhistumms, and llial tin* 
commons should apiioint whomsoever tliey 
should think jiroper to eontliict the inqulr^^ 
The einploymeut was, by a vole of llie com¬ 
mons, which was ap})roved by the pcoph* at 
large, comimUed to the consuls; who, not¬ 
withstanding they proceeded in the business 
with the utmost moderation and lenity, passing 
•sentence of punishment only on a few, who, as 
there is good reason to believi;, jjut an end to 
their own lives; yet could he not prevent tin; 
commons from conceiving the highest displea¬ 
sure, and from observing that “ any constitu¬ 
tions, enacted for tlieir advantage, lay long dor¬ 
mant and unexecuted; whereas a law passed, 
in the meantime, consigning their persons and 
lives to forfeiture, was instantly enforced, and 
that with such full elleet.” This would have 
been a most seasonable time, after the punish¬ 
ment of the mutiny, to have soothed their 
minds with such a healing measure as the dis¬ 
tribution of the territory of Volie; os it would 
have diminished their eagerness in the pursuit, 


of an agrarian law, which tended to expel the 
patricians from the public lands, tlie possession 
of which they had unjustly acquired. But as 
matters wore managed, the ill-treatmert shown 
them, in this very instance, was an additional 
source of vexation, as the nobility not only per¬ 
sisted with obstinacy to retain po.sscssion of 
those jmblic lands, but even refused totf.^istribii1o 
to the commons such as had been latdy taken 
from the enemy, which otherwise would, like 
the rest, in a sliorl time become the jirey ol a 
few. Tins year, tin- legions were led out by 
the consul Furius against the Volseiaiis, who 
were ravaging the country of the Hcrnicians; 
but not finding the enemy there, they proceeded 
to and took FeronUuuiu, whither a groat mul¬ 
titude bad retreated. The (juantity of the Apod 
was less than they had exjiected, because the 
Volscians, seeing small hojies of holding out, 
had earned oil their cn’i'cts by night, and aban¬ 
doned the town ; winch, lieing left almost w'lfh- 
oiit an inhabitant, loll next day into the Inmds 
of the Romans. TJie lands were given to the 
Hernicians. 

LII. That year, through the moderation of 
the tribunes, passed in domestic (juiet; [V. R. 
343. B. (’. 409.] but the succeeding one, 
wherein Qmntus Fabius Amliustus and Cams 
Furius I^aeilus wi'rr consuls, was ushered in 
with the turbulent operations of Lucius I( ilius, 
a jilebeian tribune. Whilst in the very begin¬ 
ning of the year he was employed in exciting 
sedition by the publication of agranan laws, as 
if that were a task nicuml)enl on his name and 
family, a pestilence broke out, more alarming, 
however, than deadly, which diverted men’s 
thoughts from the forum, and ])ohtical disjiules, 
to their own houses, and the care of their per¬ 
sonal safety. It is believed that the disorder 
was less fatal, ui its effects, than the sedition 
would have proved, the state lieing deliv(*red 
from it, with the loss of very few lives, though 
the sickness had been exceedingly general. 
This year [Y. K. 344. B. C..408] of pesti¬ 
lence was succeeded by one of scarcity, owing 
to the neglect of agriculture, usual in sucii 
cases. Marcus Papinus Atratinus and Cains 
Nauticus Rutilus were consuls. Famine would 
now have produced more dismal effects than the 
pest, had not a supply been procured to the 
market by despatching cnvojrts round all the 
nations bordering on the‘ Tuscan sea, and#»r* 
the Tiber, to purchase corn. The Samnites, 
who were then in possession of Capua and<!Iu- 
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mo), in a haughty manner prohibited tliem from 
trading there: they met, liowevcr, with a dif¬ 
ferent reception from the tyrants of Sicily, who 
kindfy atlordcd every assiRtmioc. The largest 
supplies were brought down by the Tiber, 
through the very active /oal of the Etrurians. 
Ill coijsicqucnce of the sickness, the consuls 
w<‘re*at a loss for men (o transact the business 
of tlie nation, so that not finding more than one 
senator for eacii embassy, they were obliged to 
[om (0 il. two kiiigiits. Exei'pt from tin; sick- 
aiul the scarcity, there hajipened nothing 
(liiriti: those two years, either at homo or 
alnoad, to give tln'in any trouble. But no 
sooner did tbose causes of uneasiness disaji- 
]»c.ir, than all the evils which had hitherto so 
i^(‘(]uently distressed the state, starte<l uj) to- 
g<'t!ier, intestine discoid ainl foreign wars. 

LHI. In the succeeding eoiisnlate of Ma- 
mercus ^Emilias and (,bims Vhdenus Potitus 
I V. IJ. dlb. B, Cj. 407.] the /Eqvians made 
jbeparations for war; and tlie VolM-iaiis, 
ihou'di ihi'v took not arms by public autliorify, 
"Ujiplu'd tluMii with volunteers who served for 
j)ay. On the rejmrt of liostdities having lieeii 
comtiiiUetl by them, for they had now inarched 
out into the territories of the Latincs and 
Ilenucians, Valerius the consul began to en¬ 
list troops, whilst Marcus Mamius, a plebeian 
tribune, who was pushing forward an agrarian 
law, ol>slrur.ted tile levies; and as the people 
were secure of the support of the tribune, no 
one, who did not choose it, took the military 
oath,—when on a sudden, news arrived that 
the citadel of Oarvonta liad been seized by tlie 
enemy. 'I’he disgrace incuired by this event, 
while It siTvcd the senate .is a ground of severe, 
reproaelies against Mfenuis, alforded at the 
same time to the other tribunes, who had been 
already pre-eng.iged, to protest against the 
agrarian law, a more luslifiable pretext for 
acting 111 oppsitum m.tlieir colleague. Where- 
tore atter the bnsmcs.s had been jirotractcd to 
a great longtli, by wrangling disputes, the con¬ 
suls ajipoaling to gods and men, maintained 
that whatever losses or disgrace liad already 
^H'cii, or w'as likely to be sulfercd. fiom the 
enemy, the blame of all was to be imputed to 
-Mamius, who Iiiiidei si the levies; Micmus, 
on the other hand, exclaiming, that if the 
imjust o(;cupicrs would resign the possession 
of the public lands, he would give no delay to 
the levies. On this, llio nine tribunes inter¬ 
posed, by a decree, and put an end to the 
Voi..!-:; A 


contest, proclaiming as the determination of 
their college, tliat “ they would, for the pur¬ 
pose of enforcing the levy, in opposition to 
the protest of tlieir colleague, support Caius 
Valerius in mllicting fines and other penalties 
on such as should refuse to enlist.” Armed 
with this decree, (he consul ordered a few, 
who ajipealed to the tribune, to be taken into 
custody ; at which, the rest, being terrified, 
took the military oath. 'I’he troops were led 
lo (lie Citadel of Carvciifa, and though mutual 
dislike prevailed hetweim them ami the consul, 
yet, as soon as they arrived at the spot, they 
letook the ciladel willi great spirit, driving out 
tlie troops which defimded it. Numbers hav¬ 
ing carelessly straggled from the garrison, in 
search of jduiider, hail left the place so exposed 
as to he alUieked with success. The booty 
was (hero considerable ; because the whole of 
what they eolieeteil in their continual ile]ire- 
dations, had been stored up in the citadel, as a 
j»l.ice of .safety. This the consul ordered the 
iluaNtors to .sell liy aurtion, and lo carry the 
pimiuee into the treasury, declaring that when 
the soldiers should appiair not to have a desire 
to (leeline the service, they should then share 
in the spoil. This so much increased the 
anger of the people and soldiers against the 
consul, that when, in pursuance of a decree of 
the senate, he entered the city m ovation, in 
the eonjilels of rude verses, thrown out with 
military license, and in wliich he was refiected 
on willi .seventy, the name of Ma?nius was 
extolled with jiraises, ami on every mention oi 
the tiibuiie the attachment of the surrounding 
}) 0 ]iulaee m.mifesled itself in expressions of ap¬ 
probation an<] apjilause, which vied with the 
commendations of the soldiers. This cir¬ 
cumstance, m reg.ird to the tribune, more tlian 
the wanton raillery of the soldiers against the 
consul, and which was in .some measure custo¬ 
mary, gave great uneasiness to the senate; so 
that, not doubting but Majnius would be 
honoured with a jilacc among the military tri- 
hnnes, if he were lo be a candidate, they put 
it out of his reach by appointing an election for 
consuls. 

lilV. The consuls elected were Cneius 
Cornelius Cossus and Lucius Funus Medul- 
linus a second time. [Y. R. 34fi. B. C. 406.] 
The commons were never more highly dis¬ 
pleased than now, at not being allowed to elect 
tiibuncs. At the nomination of quaistors, 
they discovered this 'displeasure, and at the 
16 
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same time took their revenge by raising, for 
the first time, plebeians to tlieir place : ol‘ the 
four appoinlcil, Ckso Fiibiue Ambuslus was 
the only patiiciaii; the three plebeians, Quin¬ 
tus Silius, Publius iTllius, ainl Publms Pupius 
being prcfeired before young men of the most 
illustrious families. That the people exerted 
this freedom, in giving their suH'rages, was 
owing, I find, to the Icilii, out of winch 
family, the most hostile of any to the patri¬ 
cians, tliree were cliosen tribunes for that year; 
who, after flattering the niullifnde with the 
prosjiect of various and great designs to be 
achieved, and thereby exciting their most 
ardent expectations, allirmed that tliey would 
not stir a step, unless the nation would at least 
in the election of (jua'stors. the only one which 
the senate had left ojien both to patiicians 
and ]>l(d)rians, show a proper di’groe of spirit 
for the aceompli.shnicnt of what they had long 
wished for, and what the laws had put in their 
power. The commons, therefore, considered 
this as an important victory, and estimated tlic 
quaislorship in its present state, not according 
to the intrinsic value of the offiee it>elf, hut as 
it apjieared to lay open to new men an access 
to the consulship and the honours of a triumph. 
On the other liaiid the patricians ex))rrsscd 
great indignation at the prospi'ct of the posts of 
honour not only being shared with others, but 
perhaps lost to themselves, “ afiirming (hat “ if 
tilings were to remain in that state, it would 
be folly to educate children, who being ex¬ 
cluded from the station of their ancestors, and 
seeing such in possession of their rightful ho¬ 
nours, would be left without command or power 
in the character of Salii or Flamens with no 
other employment than that of oflering sacri. 
fices for the people.” The minds of both par¬ 
ties became highly irritated, while the commons 
assumed new courage in having acquired three 
leaders of the popular cause, of most di.stin- 
guished reputation. The senate seeing that 
every election wherein the commons had liberty 
of choosing out of both parties, would prove in 
the issue like that of the quaestors, were earnest 
for the naming of consuls, which was not yet 
laid open to them. On the other hand, the 
Icilii insisted that military tribunes should be 
elected, and some posts of dignity be at length 
imparted to the commons. 

IjV. The consuls liad no business on their 
hands, by an opposition to which they could 
extort a compliance to their wishe.s i when at a 


moment surprisingly sea-sonalde for their pur¬ 
pose, news was brought that the Volscians and 
.^quans had marched beyond their own fron¬ 
tiers, to ravage the lands of the Latines and 
Ilernifians. Dul when the, consuls began to 
levy troops, tlie tribunes exerted ihenisehes 
strenuously to hinder it; airinning tluit this 
was an advantageous opportunity, presented by 
fortune to them and to the commons. There 
were tliree of them all men of the most active 
talents, and considerable families among the 
plebeians. Two of these chose each a consul, 
whose motions lie was to watch with unremit¬ 
ting a.ssKiuity; the third had the charge a.s- 
signcd him, of sometimes restraining, some¬ 
times spiriting up tlio commons by his li.i. 
rangucs. 'I'lius the consuls could not aceompli-i’i 
tile levy, noi the tribunes the election whu li tin y 
bad jilaiined. After some time expiessis ar- 
n\ed that the .F.quaii.s had attacked the citadel 
of (kirventa, while the .soldiers of tlie gani'iui 
were straggling abroad in search of plunder, 
and had pul to death the few who were left to 
guard it; that several were slain as they were 
hastily returning to tlie citadel, with others who 
w'ore disjiorsed through the country. This in¬ 
cident, while it prejudiced the state, addl'd 
force to tlie jirojcct of the tribune.s. For, 
though assailed by every aigumcnt to iiidin'c 
tliern to desist, at least in (be present .siln.ition 
of aflairs, from ob.structing tlic Imsiness of the 
w'ar, they would not give way either to the 
storm which threatened the public, or to the 
torrent of displeasuie to which tliciiisclvcs 
were exjio.sed; and at length earned their 
point that the .senate should pass a ilecree for 
(he election of military tiilmiies. This, how¬ 
ever, was aconipanird witli an oxpri'ss stijm- 
lation, that no jierson sliould he adiiiilled as a 
candidate who w-as in that year a pleln‘ian tri¬ 
bune ; and that no plelM'ian tribune should he 
re-cho.sen the year following: the senate in 
this, {jointing iiniloiihtedly at the Icilii, whom 
they suspected of aiming at the con.sular tri- 
huneship. After this, the levy and the prejm- 
rations for war, went forward, with the general 
concurrence of all ranks. Tlic diversity of tho 
accounts given l)y writers renders it unrcrtaiii, 
whether the two consuls marched to the citadel 
of Carventa, or whether one remained at home 
to hold the elections; hut tly:)se facts in which 
they do not disagree we may receive as cer¬ 
tain ; that, after having carried on the attack 
for a long time, without effect, the army retired 
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from that citadel; that by the bame army, 
Verruffo, in the country of tlic Volciuns, was 
retaken, great .ileva^tatioii made, and immense 
bool)^ ca|iliired, in the territories both of the 
.-ihjuans and V'^olsciutis. 

j,Vr. At Rome, [Y. R. 3-17. B. C. 105.] 
as the commons gained tlie victory, so far as to 
j)rocin'^ the kind of election whicli they pre¬ 
ferred, so in tlie issue ol it, tlie jiatncians were 
victorious: for, contrary to the expectation of all, 
tiiK'c jiatricians were chosen military Inhiincs 
wilh consular jiower; (Jams Julius lulus, 
Jhihhiis Cornelius Cossus, and Cuius h^ervih- 
\iH Ahala. It IS said that an urtiliee was jnac- 
tised hy lire piactimaiis on tin' occasion, and tlie 
Iciln charged them with Jt at the time; that 
hy inti'rmixing a nuinluir of unwoilliy eandi- 
dates with the tleserving, tliey turned away liie 
jH’ojdc’s thoughts from tlie pleln'ian candidates. 
'J'he disgust was excited hy the rcmaikahlc 
meanness of some ol the numhcr. Iiifoniiation 
was now n-c(‘ived that tin- \"olsciaiis ainl 
Ahjiians, actuated hy hopes, Irom liaMiig hei'ii 
aide to keep po?>hessioii of the citadel of (hir- 
venta, or hy anger, lor the hxs of the garrison 
of \'erriigo, hud in conjunction cominenred 
hostilities, with the utmost force vchieli they 
could muster, and that tlie Aiitians were tlie 
chief promoters of this measure; for that 
their amhussa<lors had gone <d)out among | 
both those slates, iipliraiding tlnir sjuritless 
conduct, saying tliat tlicy liad tiir year licfoie 
lain liid hehind walls, and suilered tlie Ivoinans 
to carry tlieir depredations tlirough every part 
of the country, and tlie gairison of Vcrrugo to 
he inerpowcied. 'J'hat now, armed troops, as 
Well as colonies, wcic sent into their tern- | 
tones; and that tin' Jvomans not only kepi 
jio.ssesMon of llieir jiroperty, and distnhuted it 
among themseJvi's, hnl evi'n mailc presi'iits of 
a part of it to the Ileiniciaiis of 'JVicntnium, 
a disliicl of wliii'h tliey had henn strijipeil. 
People’s minds being innanied by these repre¬ 
sentations of* the envoys, great numbers of the 
young men were enlisted. Tims tlie youth ol 
all the several nations were drawn together to 
'^^ntmm, and lliere piti-hing their camp, they 
waited the attack. These violent proceedings 
being reported at Rome, and exaggerated be¬ 
yond the truth, the. senate iastantly ordered a 
dictator to lx; nominated, their ultimate re.sourre 
in all perilous eonJTmctures. We are told that 
this measure gave groat otfenre to Julius and 
Ckirnclius, and was not accomplished without 
much ill temper in others. The principal pa* 


trieians, after many fruitless complaints against 
the military tnliuncs, for rcfu^lng to be directed 
hy the senate, at last went so far, as to appeal 
to the Irilmnes of the commons, rejtre.sciiting, 
that couipulsury measures had been used by 
llmt liody even to consuls in a Minilar ease. 
I’hc plebeian liiliunos,overjoyed at thisdis-son- 
sion among the patluians, made answer, that 
“there was no sujiport to be expected from 
persons who were not accounted in the num¬ 
ber of citizens, and seaveely of the hiinian race. 
If at any time tiu' post^ of honour sliould 
coiuse. to he eoiilim d io oiie parly, ami the jico- 
pie should lie admitted to a sluue m the admi¬ 
nistration of goveinim'iit, they would then 
evert llieir (‘iideuvours to prexi'iit the decrees 
of the si'nate being invalidated iiy any airoganee 
of magistrates. Until then, the jiatriciaiis, 
who were under no restraint m lespccl to the 
' laws, might hy themselves manage the tnbuiu- 
tian olliec along with tin* rest.’’ 

lA'lI. 'I’liis connection, at a most unsea- 
soiiahlc tune, and when they hail on tlieir 
liaiids a war of such imjiorlance, occupied every 
one’s thoughts; until at length, after Jnhus and 
(Jurnchus had for a long time descanted, by 
turns, on the iiijiislicc done tlu'iu in siiatelinig 
out of tlieir liands tlie honourable employment 
intiusted to them by the people, (tliey being 
sullieieiilly qualified to eomhiet the war,) JSia- 
vilius Ahala, one of lln‘ imlilary tribunes, said, 
that “ he h.id kept silent so long^, not because 
he was in doubt us to tlie j>arl he ouglit to 
take ; for what good <-ilizen wouhl consider his 
own emolument, rather llian that of the | uli- 
licl but because he wished tliat hi.s colleagm’s 
would, of tlieir own accord, yield to the au- 
tlnmly of the senate, rallicr than h‘t supplica¬ 
tions be made to the college of tribunes, lor 
su})j>orl against them. 'J'hat nolwith-standing 
what had passi'd, if the silualion of aiiairs 
would allow It, In* would still give tlieiii tiino 
to recede fioiii an opmion. too obstinately 
maintained. Bui as tlie cxigencieri of war 
would not wait on the counsels of men, lie 
would prefer the. interest of the commonwe.illli 
to the ri'gard of his associates; and if the se¬ 
nate conlinuod in the same seiitiinenls, he 
would on the following night, noinmate a dic- 
tatf»r; and if any person protested' against the 
senate pas.sing a decree, lie would consider a 

* Miiny cirniinsiani't-fl nii;'lil. iTtvint llic* s' caic b 
lia-Mug a «lcrrer . m hticU c.isrs lli.i «|.ii.i(m of ilie ma 
)(>nly was recouleij, unit w’js cuHwl .sma/t'S nuclordas, 
il uiijjhl tw relenod lo tke pooplo for conficniatioii 
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vote of that body as sufficient authority,” By' 
this conduct, having deservedly, obtained the 
praises and continuance of all, after he had 
nominated Publius Cornelius dictator, !i 0 was 
himself appointed by him master of the horse, and 
afforded an example to such as observed his case, 
and that of his colleagues, that honours and pub¬ 
lic favour sometimes offer themselves the more 
readily to those who show no ambition for them. 
The war produced no memorable event. In 
one battle, and that gained without diffi¬ 
culty, the enemy were vanquished at Antiuin. 
'Phe victorious army laid the lands of the Vol- 
scians entirely waste. Their fort, at the lake 
Fucinus, was taken by storm, and in it three 
thousand men made prisoners; the rest of the 
Volscians were driven into the towns, without 
rhaking any attempt to defend the country. 
The dictator having conducted the war in such 
a manner as showed only that lie was not neg¬ 
ligent of fortune’s favours, returned to the city 
with a greater share of success than of glory, 
and resigned his office. The military tribunes, 
without making any mention of an eli'ction of 
consuls, I suppose through pique for the ap¬ 
pointment of a dictator issued a proclamation 
for the choosing of military tribunes. The 
perplexity of the patricians became now greater 
than ever, when they saw their cause betrayed 
by men of their own order. In like manner, 
therefore as they had done the year before, they 
set up as candidates the most unworthy of the 
plebeians, thus creating a disgust against all of 
these, even the deserving; and then, by en¬ 
gaging those patricians who were most eminent¬ 
ly distinguislied by the splendour of their 
character, and by their interest, to stand forth 
us candidates, they secured every one of the 
places, according to their wish. There were 
four military tribunes elected, [Y. R. 348.13. 
C. 404.] all of whom had already served, Lucim 
Furius Medullinus, Caius Valerius Potitus. 
Numcrius Fahius Vibulanus, and (’aius Ser- 
vilius AUala: the last being continued in office, 
by re-eleclioii, as well on account of liis other 
deserts, as in consequence of the popularity 
which be had recently acquired by his singular 
moderation. 

LVIIl. In that year, the term of the truce 
with the Veientian nation being cxpireil, am¬ 
bassadors and heralds were employed to make 
a demand of satisfaction for injuries, who, oi 
coming to the frontiers, were met by an em¬ 
bassy from the Vcientians. These requested 


that the others would not proceed to Vcii, un¬ 
til they should first have access to the Roman 
senate. From the senate they obtained, tliat, 
in consideration of the Vcientians being dis¬ 
tressed by intestine dissensions, satisfaction 
should not be demanded: so far were they 
from seeking, m the troubles of others, an oa- 
casion of advancing their own interest. In 
another quarter, and in the country of the Vol¬ 
scians, a disaster was felt in the garrison at 
Verrugo being lost. On which occasion .so 
much dcpendeil on time, that tliough the troops 
besieged there hy the Volscians had requested 
assistance, and might have been succoured, if 
expedition had been used, the army sent to their 
relief came only in time to de.stroy the enemy, 
who, just after putting the garrison to the 
sword, were dispersed in searcli of plunder. 
This dihitoriness was not to be imputed to the 
tribunes, so much as to the senate ; who, be¬ 
cause they were told that a very vigorous resis- 
tanee was made, never considered, tliat there 
are certain limits to liuman .strength, beyoud 
which no degree of bravery can proceed, 'rhesc 
very gallant soldiers, iiowever, were not with¬ 
out ri'vcnge, lioth before and after thmr death. 
In the following year [Y. li. 31!). B. C. 103.] 
Publius and Cnoius Cornelius Cos.sus, Nume- 
rius Fabius Anibustus, and Lucius Valerius 
Potitus being military tribunes with consular 
power, war was commenced against tho Veicn- 
tmns, in resentment of an insolent answer of 
their .senate; who, when the ambassadors de¬ 
manded satisfaction, ordered them to be told, 
that if thiy did not speedily quit the eitv, tliey 
would give them the satisfaction whiidi Lars 
Tolumnius had given. Tlie Rom.in senate 
being highly offended at this, decreed, tli.at tin; 
military tribunes should, .as early as possible, 
projiosc to the [leople the proclaiming war 
against the Veientians. A.s soon as that jiro- 
jiosal was made j)ub!ic, the young men openly 
expressed their di.scontent. The war “ with 
the Volscians,” they said, “ wa.s not yet at an 
end; it was not long since two garrisons were 
utterly destroyed, and one of the forts was with 
difficulty retained. Not a year jiasscd, in which 
they were not obliged to meet an enemy in tho 
field, and, as if these fatigues wore tiumght too 
trifling, a new war was now set on foot against 
a neighbouring, and most powerful nation, who 
would soon rouse al! Etruria to arms.” Those 
di.scoiitenls, first suggested hy themselves, were 
farther aggravated by tho plebeian tribunes 
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^lio affirmed, that “ the war of preatest mo¬ 
ment subsisting, was that between the patrieians 
and plebeians. 'I'liat the latter were desigiietl- 
\y li.t(*,isHed by military serviee, and exposed 
to Ibe destructive weapons ol the enemies. 'J’hey 
Were kept nt a distance from the city, and 
in a state of bainshment, lest, should they 
enjoy‘jsest at home, they might turn their 
tlunii-hts towards liberty, and the eslablishnn-nl 
of colonies, and form plans, either lor ohtani- 
ing possesRion of the puhhe lands, or assert- 
in_g tlieir right of giving llieir sullrnges with 
fieedom.’ Tlieii taking hold of the veterans, 
they recounted tlie years wliieli each of them 
had served, their wounds and sears, asking, 
“ where was there room on their Imdies to re¬ 
ceive new wounds ^ what quantity of Mood liad 
tliey remaining which could he shed for the 
eominonwealUi.” As they had hy these insi¬ 
nuations and remarks, thrown out in piihlie 
assemblies, reiidorcul tin’ eonirnons averse from 
the war, the di'termmation on tlio jiroposition 
was adjourned, because it was manliest, that if 
it came heforo them during the pre.sent lll-liu- 
mour. It would ceifalnly lie njected. 

JjIX. It was resolved, that, in tlie mean- 
tmie, the millitary tribunes should b’ad an ar¬ 
my into the tcrutories of the V'^olseians. 
Ciieiiis Cornelius alone was left at Home. 
'J'he three trihuiu's, finding that the ^h)lseians 
had not any wheie forimal a camp, and 
tliat they were ri’solved not to hazanl a 
battle, divido<l tlu’ir forces into tliree jiarls, 
and set out towards dillerent quarter.-i to waste 
the eiu’my’s eouiiliy. ^ alerius directed his 
maich to Antiiim, Cornelius to I'leetra, ami 
vvliercver they came, they made extensive de- 
jimlatjons both on the lands and houses, in 
order to separate tlie troops of the Volseians, 
Falmis marched, without plundering, to attack 
Aii\ur, which was the prmcijial object in view. 
Amur is a eity which we now call Tarraeinre, 
.situated on a declivity adjoing a morass. On 
this side, Fabjus made a feint of allacKiiig it, 
but sent round four cohorts under ('aius Her- 
vilius Ahala, who having seized on an emi- 
jience whicli commands the city, assailed the 
walls, with great shouting and tumult, and 
where there was no guard to defend llimn. 
'rhose, who were employed in protecting the 
lower part of the city against Fabms, being 
stunned and in anfazemeiit at lliis tumult, gave 
liim an opportunity of applying tln^ scaling 
ifidders. Every place was quickly filled with 


the Homans, and a dreadful slaughter continu¬ 
ed a long time without distinction of those who 
fled and liiose who made re'-isbiuee, of tlie 
armed or uiiarim'd. 'J’he vanquislieil therefore 
were under Ibi’ neci'ssily of fighting, there 
being no hope for hueb as retired, until an or¬ 
der was suddenly proclaiinetl, that no mu’ 
should he iiijuri'd (‘xcopt those who were in 
arms, which nidiieed all the surviving iiiiilu- 
tude instantly to surnuder. Of tliesi’, there 
were taken alivc!, to ihc number of two ibous- 
and five liumlred. Fabius would nol suller his 
soldiers fo meddle with the ‘.pml, nnlil his col¬ 
leagues arrived, snyinu, dial those armies bad 
also a part in the taking of Anxiir, who bad 
diverted the other troops of the Volscmiis from 
the defence of the jilaee. On their ainval, 
the three armies plundered the <’i(v, which a 
long eoiirse of jirosperity had filled with opu¬ 
lence ; and this liberality of the roinmanders 
fiist began to reconcile the commons to (lie 
patrieians: wliieh end was soon after pioniol- 
ed ; for the piineijial iiohilily, willi a generosi¬ 
ty towards the multitude the most seasonable 
that ever was shown, procured a decree of tin; 
si'nate, and before such a si lieme could he 
meiilioiied hy the tribunes or eomnions, that 
the soldiers' should receive pay out of tlie juih- 
lio treasury,* whereas hitherto every one hail 
served at liis own expense. 

TiX. No measure, we are told, was ever re¬ 
ceived hy tlie commons with .such transports of 
joy; tliey ran in crowds fo the senate-house, 
eauglit the hands of the senators as tliey came 
out, declaring lliat they were fathers in reality, 
and acknowledging that llndr condiirf ha<l been 
sueli, tluit every man, whilst he had any sliari' 
of strength remaining, would risk liis pel^oM 
and projiorty. in the cause of a eoiintiy so li- 
lieral to its citizens. Wliilst they were de- 
liglitcfl with the comfortable prospect of llieir 
private substance, at all events resting unim¬ 
paired, during such tune as they should hecon- 
.signed over to the ronimonweallh, and employ¬ 
ed in its service, their joy reei’ived a manifold 
addition, and llieir gratitude was raised to a 
higher pitch, from the consideration that 
this had been a voluntary grant, having never 
been agitated by the tribunes, nor attempteil 

* Tho foot snlificrs only. Tim hor(.e (tut not rccci'P 
piiy nijtill Ihiee years aftir. The pay of afoot MthtuT, 
in the time of the sucoiid jniiiic war, was three i/s-' s 
loo small, if tliey bad nol received an allowunri' of torn 
uiid Bumetinics of cloltics. ' 
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to be gained by any requisitions of their own. 
The plebeian tribunes, alone partook not of 
the general satisfaction and harmony dillused 
tlirough eveiy rank, but averred, that “ tins 
would not piove such matter of joy, nor so hon¬ 
ourable to the patiicians, as they themselves 
imagined. That the plan ajipeared l)etlcr on 
the first view, than it would prove, on experience. 
Vor how could that money lie procuved unless 
hy imposing a tux. on the people 1 They were 
generous to sonic, therefore, at olln-rs exjiense. 
Uesides, even though tliis should he borne, 
those who had served out their tniie in the ar¬ 
my would never endure that tlieir successors 
should he retained on better terms than they 
themselves had been; and that they should 
bear the expense first of their own service and 
then of that of others.” These arguments had 
an ellect on great numbers of the eonimons. 
At last, on the publication of the decree for 
levying the tax, the tnlnmes wont so far, as, on 
their part, to give public notice, that tliey 
would give protection to any person who should 
refuse his proportion of the tax for juiymeiit to 
the sohliers. The patricians persisted in suf)- 
port of a matter so happily begun. 'J'hey first 
of all paid in their own assessment; and there 
being no silver coined at that time, some of 
them conveying their weighed brass to the 
treasury in wagons, gave a jiornpnus ap]ioar- 
ance to their payments. 'I’liin being done by 
the senate with the strictest punctuality, and 
according to their rated propertii's, the princi¬ 
pal plebeians, connected in friendship with the 
nobility, in pursuance of a jilan laid down, be¬ 
gan to pay ; and, when the populace saw t hi'se 
highly commended by the patricians, and also 
respected as good citizens by those of military 
age, scorning the support of the tribunes, they 
began at once to vie with each other in paying 
the tax. The law being then p.issed for de¬ 
claring war against the Vcientians, a numerous 
army, composed chiefly of volunteers, followed 
the new militory tribunes, with consular power, 
to Veil. 

LXI. These, tribunes were Titus Quintius 
Capitolinus, Publius, Quintius Cincinnatus, 
Caius .Tubus lulus a secomi time, Aulus Man¬ 
lius, Lucius Funus Medulhnus a second time, 
and Manius -Emilius Mamereinus. [Y. R. 
350. IL C. 402.] Hy these Veii was first in¬ 
vested. A little before thi.s siege began, a full 
meeting of the Etrurians being held at the 
temple of Voltumna, thq question whether the 
Veientians should be supported hy the joint 


concurrence of the whole confederacy, was left 
undecided. During the following year the 
siege was prosecuted with less vigour, because 
some of the tribunes and their troops were 
called away to ojipose the Volscians. The 
military tiibunos, with consular power, of this 
year were, Cams Valerius I’oliUis a third time, 
Manius Sergius Fidelias, Publius Cornelius 
Malugmousvs, Cnems Cornelius Cossus, Cteso 
Falnus Ambustus, Spimus I^auUus llutilus, a 
second time. [Y. R. 351. B. C. 401.] A 
jnlelied liatlle was fouglit witli the, Volscians, 
between Fi'renlinuin and Eeclr.i, in which the 
Romans had the advantage. Siege was then 
laid by the triluine.s to Arlena, a town of the 
Volscians. After some time, the enemy hav¬ 
ing attempted a sally, and being driven back 
into the town, the besiegers got an opportunuy 
of forcing their way in, and made tlieinsehes 
masl(‘rs of exory place, except the citadel. 
'J’liis fiirtrcss was naturally very strong, and .a 
body of armed men had tlirown lhemseiv''s 
into it. I-’iider its walls great immliers were 
sl.iin and made prisoners. The citadid was 
then liesieged, but it neilliei could be taken by 
storm, because it had a garrison sullieieiil for 
the si/e of the jilace, nor did it aflbrd any liojie 
of a surrender, because, before the city was 
taken, all the pulilic stores of corn Iiad iieeii 
eonvi'^ed lliither; so that the Romans would 
have grown weary ot tlie attempt, and reined, 
had iiul (he fortress been betrayed to ♦lieiii by 
a slave. He gave admittance tliiougli a jd.ue 
of dilTieult access, to some soldiers, who made 
themselves masters of it; and wliilc they were 
employed in killing the guards, the ref>l ol the 
muitifiide, losing all couiugi' at lln- sight of 
this unexpected attack, laid down tlieir aims. 
After demohsliing both the citadel and city of 
Artena, tlie legions were led bad; from the 
eountrv of the Volscians, and the whole jiower 
of Rome turned against Veil. Tlie traitor 
received as a reward, besides his liln'rty, the 
property of two families, and was called f^er- 
vius Romanus. Some arc of opinion, that 
Artena belonged to the Veientians, not to the 
V’^olscians; a mistake occasioned hy there 
having been once a town of that name between 
(JjBrc and Voii. But that town the Ronmii 
king.s demolished; it was the properly of the 
Caeritians, nut of the Veientians; this other 
of the same name, the de..truction of which 
we have related, was in the country of the 
Volscians. 
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,On oi’c.vi'ion of I lie o. Veil, winter liiith ereeiei! for I Ik troops , on neeoiiiit of wliteli, bcinj a new plan, tin; Inlmnes 

of the |ie<i|)|'‘ eiiile.iMHJl In < X' lie iIki oiiIi lit, i oiii|iliiii)in^ tli.Tt no re|ii)he Is “iven to llie tioldiel?, even in winter. Tlic 
ciivdliy, tor llu' llr^' lime, hi-rve im li(n«is o' tlieir own V'eii, alter a siege of ten years, taken by I'unus Caimllus, 
^^^■lalor. In llie ' !i irai ter of military liilmiie, lie lays ‘ lege to l‘’.tll^e|, j,i mis tiai k Itie < iiiklren ul llie enemy, who 
were lieltayeil into hia lianiK beim’ elitiri'ei) willi< rimi; til eomlu't, iroes into exile Tlie Senonian flauK lay siege to 
(.'liisjiin Koiimn uiiilmss-idors, seni to ineiimle peare, lake jiart wiili tlie (’liiKians, provokeil at winch, tliy (ianls 
niiin h (liici li> n^jiimsl Koine, nrnl, alter footing the I’mn mu ill tlie Alliii, lake |ios^e'Bjoli of tlie whole city, except 
tin (-a|iilol liming '( aiul the < apn il ii> lla- night, (liev are lIl^l■(^\ore^l liy theeackliiig of geese, ami npuliH-tl, piinci' 
jpilly hy the exejlimih o) M.irnH .MjiiiIiin 'J'lie HuimiDh, (ompelleil hy latnme agiee to ransom llK'inselves. Wliili) 
till!) (lie v\,ogl)ing llie gold. < 'aitiillu.s at live" w ith an aiinv, heals oJl'llie tiaiilg, and destroys their army, lie picvciita 
the defcig'i of iiioiiiig lo Veil. 


I. Pkace now subsisted in all oilic? quarlers;] 
[Y. K. :J5’2. IJ. C. 400.] but the Uoiiiiiim .mil | 
Veifiitians were still m arms, and il^jilayeil 
.meh violent rancour and animosity as made it 
eMilent that utter destruction \voul«l lie iIk* i.ile 
ol the party vanqiiislied. 'J’lie election of ma- 
{Ti.sfr.ites m llie two states xv.is coiiilucted m 
very diil’eieiit metliods. 'I’lie Koiiiuns augf- 
inented the nntnbcr of llietr juilitaiy tnlumes 
with 'onsular power, elcctiuL!: ei.'ht, a nimihor 
CrCater than had hitherto l>een known. I'liese 
wiTC Marius .Emiliiis Mameieiiius a second 
lime, Lucius Yaleiiiis I’otitus a third tune, 
Appius Claudius Crassus, Marcus Qiuntiliiis 
Varj^.s, Luciii.s .lulins lulus, Marcus Posiu- 
• i'oiUs, Marcus Furius Cainilliis, Mantis Foslu- 
nuiis Allmius. The Vcientiaiis, on tlie other 
hand, dmKnsteil at the animal iiirngnies of can¬ 
didates, wincli were sometimes the cause of 
violent dissentions, elected a kiii};. 'I'liis step 
^avc preat olfcncc to all the states of Ktruriii, 
as, besides their ahhorrenee. of kinply povern- 
meut, they held the person elected in no less 
detestation. He, out of the insolence of wealth, 
agd the arrogance of his temper, had, before this, 
rendered himself (^inoxious to the nation, by 
violently breaking olf the performance of cer¬ 
tain annual games, the omission of which was 


<l(‘eim'd an imjuety: for, instigated by pique, 
because anotlu'i caudulate fortheofliee of priest 
had been ineferred liefore liim, by the Ruifrages 
ol file twelve slate.s, in the iniddle of the 
I solemnity, hi‘ tihruplly earned away the per- 
I formers, of whom a great part were his .slaves. 
That n.ition, therefore, devtited lieyond all 
others to religious jierforinances, the more so, 
liecaiisc they e\<-elled in tlie conduct of them, 

I p.isscd a decree, by which all aid was refused lo 
the Vcieiiti.uis. so long as they should continue 
under tin* government of a king. Al Yen, ul! 
mention of this deorec was sup|iressed by peo¬ 
ple’s dread of the king, who would have trealed 
any person, reported to have mentioned such a 
in.tder, as a liaider ui sedition, not as the author 
of an idle rumour. Although the Homans 
received intelligmice tliat all wms quiet in 
Ktruria, yet, being also informed tliat thus busi¬ 
ness was again agitated in every one of their 
meetings, they formed and strengthened their 
fortifications in such a manner as gave (lii'm 
security on lioth sides. Home they raised on 
the part next the town, againt the irni])tiono of 
the townsmen; others on the side ojqwsite Ktru- 
ria, so as to guard against any auxiliaries winch 
might come from thence. 

II. The Roman generals conceiving greater 
\ 191 
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hopes from a blockade, than from an assault, 
resolved to carry on their operations during the 
whole winter; and accordingly lh (7 began to 
erect huts, a proceeding quite new to Roman 
soldiers. As soon as an account of this was 
brought to the plebeian tribunes, who for a long 
time past found no pretext for starting new dis-1 
turbances, they flew out to meet the people in 
assembly, and laboured to inflame, the minds of 
the commons, asserting that “ this was the 
purpose for which pay for the soldiery had l»‘en 
established ; nor had they been .so l>lind, as not 
to sec, that such a present from their enemies 
was tainted with poison. That the liberty of 
the commons had been sold; their young men 
carried away without hope oi return, exposed 
to the seventy of winter, excluded from their 
houses and family affairs. What did lliey sup¬ 
pose was the reason for keeping the troops on 
duty without iutiTinission They would find 
it. 111 fact, to be no other than tlie apprehen¬ 
sion, lest, in ease of the attendance of those 
youths, in whom the whole strength of the com¬ 
mons conMsteil, some steps might be taken to¬ 
wards ]iroinotmg their interests, Resides, the 
men were more harasst'd, and subjected to 
greater hardships than the Veientians. For 
the latter passed the winter under their own 
roofs, having their city secured by strong walls, 
and its natural situation; while the Roman sol¬ 
diers, in the midst of labour and tods, lay jier- 
ishing in tents, overwhelmed by snow and frost; 
never laying their arms out of their hands oven 
in that severe season, which had ever given a 
respite to all wars either on land or .sea. Nei¬ 
ther kings nor consuls, overhearing as they 
were, before the institution of tlie trihunitiaii 
office ; nor the stern government of a dictator; 
nor the arbitrary decemvirs; ever imposed such 
a pain as this of unremitting military service. 
Yet military tribunes assumed that degree of 
kingly power over the coininons of Romo. 
What would have been the behaviour of those 
men, in the office of consul or dictator, who 
have exhibited a picture of proconsular power 
in colours of such Iiarshness and cruelty ^ but 
this was no worse than what the people deserv¬ 
ed. Among eight military tribunes, they did 
not give room to one [ileheian. Til! of late, 
the patricians used to find the utmost difficulty 
in filling up three places; Imt now they march 
ill flies, eight deep, to take pos.ses&ion of the 
posts of government; and even in such a crowd, 
no plebeian is found yitcrrnixod, who, if he 


served no other purpose, might remind his col¬ 
leagues, that the army was composed not of 
slaves but of freemen; of citizens who ouglit 
to be brought home, at least in winter, to tlieir 
habitations, and the comforts of their own 
roofs, and allowed, at some time of the year, 
to visit their parents, children, and wives; to 
exercise the rights of Romans, and ‘-ftake a 
jmrt in the election of magistrates.” While 
they exclaimed in these and sucli like terms, 
they were not unequally matched in an oppo¬ 
nent, Ajqtiiis Claudius, who had lieen hft at 
home, by his colleagues, for the purpose of ri*- 
pressing the turbulent schemes of the tribunes ; 
a man trained, from his youlli, in contentions 
with the jdeheians; who, some years before, 
had recommended, as has been menlioned, the 
disuniting the power of the tribunes by the 
protests of tiieir colleagues. 

III. Endowed by nature with good alriliiies, 
and possessed also of experience, frofn long 
practice lie spoke on this occasion in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “ If it ever was a matter of 
doubt, eiti/.ens, whether the motives which led 
the jilebeian tribunes to foment sedition, on 
every occasion, regarded your interests or their 
own, I am eoufident that, in the course of tins 
year, every such doubt must have vanished ; and 
while I rejoice at your being at length unde¬ 
ceived in respect of a mistake of long continu¬ 
ance, I cannot at the same time lefr.un from 
congratulating you ami on your account the 
commonwealth, that the delusion lias lu‘<*n re¬ 
moved by a train of prosjierous events, ratlier 
than by any other mejins. Is there a pi'rson 
living, who is not convinced that the jilebeian 
tniiunes wore nev(‘r so Inglily displeased and 
provoked by any instance of the ill treatment 
fell by you, if any such ever real y existed, as 
by the generosity of the patricians towards iho 
commons, in establishing pay for the a'-my'! 
What other evmit do yc think they cither dread¬ 
ed then with so much anxiety, or wish so ar¬ 
dently at present to obviate, as an union be- 
tweim the orders, which in their ojiinion would 
prove the subversion of the the tnlmnitiaii jmw- 
cr ? Thus, in fact, as labourers in the field of iid- 
quity, they arc; at a loss for employment; and 
even wish, that there may he always some ilis- 
eased part in the commonwealtli, for the cure 
of which they may be empbiyed by you. b’or 
whether tribunes, are ye al present defending 
the commons, or inakitig an attack on them? 
Whether are ye adversaries of the soldiery, or 
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pi\trons of their csiu'^c'* Porliups yc will say 
thus, jvhatevcr the jmtriciaris do, we disapprove, 
whether it be favourable or i>re|udiei:il to the 
cominous;'a!id, just as musters forbid their 
slaves to have any dealiii‘?s with those belong¬ 
ing to others, and think proper to cut olf the 
eommeree between tliein either of kindness or 
uiikmili*css^ ye, in like manner, iiiterdiot us, 
the puineians, from all intercoursi; with tlic 
commons; lest hy our civility and generosity 
we sliould challenge their regard, and they he- 
cojpe ohedumt and willing to lie directed as 
we might see he--t. Would it not much better 
iH'Ci'iiK* you, if ye had any of the sentiments, 
or feelings, I say not, of fellow citizens, hut 
of human beings, latlx'r 1o favour, and, as far 
as myour powei, to ehi'rish tins kindness of the 
patricians, and the traetalilc disposition of the 
commons ^ Were such harmony once estali- 
hslied on a permanent fooling, who is there 
(hat would not venture to engagig that (his em¬ 
pire would soon arrive at a liciglith of grandeur 
f.ir heyond all tin' neiglihourhig states. 

IV. “1 sliiiil luToafter explain to you, not 
only llu'e.xpedieney but the necessity, of the ^ 
jtl.m udojited hy my colleagues, of not drawing 
olf the troops at Vmi, until the business shall 
be eompleh'd. At pri'simt I choose to coafme 
my observations to th<' state of the soldiery ; 
ainl if what I shall say on that head were to l>e 
s})oken, not only beft)re you, hut al^o in the 
eamp, I am persuaded, that it would apjiear 
re.isonalile to the army thenisidves. Indeial, if 
my own undeistamling wi^re ineapalde of sug¬ 
gesting any arguments on the snh)eet, I might 
be well content with tliose winch have been 
thrown out in the discourses of our adversaries. 
'I’hey lately insisted that pav ouglU not to he 
given to llie soldiers, because it had never hi'cn 
given before. Upon what grounds, therefore, 
can they now be displeased, if pi'rsoiis who 
‘have received an addition of profit, heyond 
whht was usual, are enjoined to perform some 
ailditimial labour proportioned thereto 1 In no 
<'ase IS labour to he procured without emolu¬ 
ment, nor einolimient, m general, witliout the 
Apense of labour. Toil and pleasure, in their 
natures opposite, are yet linked together in a 
kind of necessary connection. Formerly, the 
soldiet deemed it a hardship to give up his la¬ 
bour to the commonwealth, and to bear his own 
expenses. At the same time, he found plea¬ 
sure m having it in his power, for a part of the 
ycifl-, to till his own gtouiid, and to acc|uire the 
VoL. I.—2 IJ 


means ol supporiing lunisidf and his family, at 
home, and m ilic Held. At jm'sent, he has a 
source ol j)leasuio in the jirofits set apart for 
him liy the eonmioiiwealth, and he no doubt 
receives his pay with joy. Let him, therefore, 
bear with resignation the being detained a little 
longer Irom his homo and from his family af¬ 
fairs, which arc not now liurthened with his 
expenses. .Su]»j)ose tlu' oominonwealth called 
him to a stateimml <il aeeoiiuts, iniglit it not 
justly say, you ri'ceive pay hy the year, give me 
your labour hy the year. Do you think it just 
that for half a-year’s service, you should receive 
a whole year’s jiay. It is disagreeable, to mo, 
Uomans, to dwell on this tojue; for this kind 
of jiroeeedmg suits only those, wlio em|doy 
mercenary soldiers; hut we wish to deal, as 
willi our fellow eiti/ims. Eitlier, then, the 
war ought not to have, been undertaken, or it 
ouglit to lie eonducled in a manner suited to 
(he dignity of (he Foman peojile, and to he 
hroughl to a coiielusioii as soon as possible. 
Now it will certainly Ix' brouglit to a conclu¬ 
sion, if we press forward the siege; If wo do 
not retire, until we have attained ihi' object of 
our hopes, in the capture of Voii. In truth, if 
there wen' no other motive, the very discredit of 
acting otherwise ought to urge us to persever- 
anre. In former limes, a city was held hesieg- 
ed for ton years on account of one woman, hy 
the united force of all the Greeks. At what a 
distance from their homes! What tracts of 
land ami sea lying hetwoen! Yet we grum¬ 
ble at the fatigue of a si«'ge of one year’s 
continuance within less than twenty inile.s 
of us, almost witliia sight of our city ; 
because, I suppose, the ground of our quar¬ 
rel is not snflieiontly just to stimulate us to 
persevere. This is the seventh time that 
the people have rebelled. During peace, they 
were ni'vcr faitliful to their engageme.iits. 
They have laid waste our territories a thousand 
times. They have comjielled the Fidcnatians 
to revolt from us; have put to death our colo¬ 
nists in (h.it district; and have hern the insti¬ 
gators of the impious murder of our ambassa¬ 
dors, in violation of the laws of nations; they 
have endeavoured in short, to stir U]) all Etru¬ 
ria against us; and, at this day, are busy m the 
same, attempt: and scarcely did they retrain 
from olferiiig violence to our amliassaJors who 
demanded satisfaction, .^gainst such people, 
ought war to he waged in a remiss and dilatory 
manner ^ 
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V. “ If such just causes of resentment have 
no weight with us, have, 1 hobuech you, ihe h)l- 
lowing considerations nonel The city has 
heen inclosed with inunensc works, by which 
the enemy are conliued within their walls. Of 
lute they liave not tilled their lands; and what 
were cultivated before, have been laid waste in 
the couise of the war. If we williiiraw' our 
army, who can doubt that not only through de¬ 
sire of revenge, but even through the necessity 
iinfiosed on them of iilundering the proj»erty of 
t)th(Ts, sinee they have lost their i>wii, they 
will make an invasion on our ternliHies ' lly 
such conduct, therefore, wi* should not defei 
the war, but open it a jiassagi' into oui own 
frontiers. Wliat shall we say, as to the cir¬ 
cumstances immediately aflecUng the soldiers, 
of whose interests your worthy tribiuios have, 
all on a sudden, grown so eaieful, after having 
attempted to wrest their pay out of their hands ' 
How do they stand t They have formed a 
rampart and a trench, both works of imnicn.se 
labour, through so great an extent of ground; 
they have erected forts, at first only a few, af¬ 
terwards a great number, wlicn the army was 
augmented; and they have raised defences, not 
only on the side next to tlie city, but also op¬ 
posite Etruria, against any succours which 
should arrive from thence. Why need I men¬ 
tion towers, covered approaches, and the like; 
together with all the various machines used in 
attacking towns 1 Now, that such a quantity 
of labour has been expended, and that they 
have just come to the finishing of the work, do 
yc think it would bo prudent to abandon all 
these preparations, that the next summer, they 
may be obliged to undergo again the same 
course of toil and labour in forming them anew 
How much less diflicult w'ould it be, to support 
the works already formed, to press foiward, to 
persevere, and thus at once to be set at rest ^ 
The business might soon be accomplished by 
a uniform course of exertions; for it is cer¬ 
tain, that by thus interru})ting and suspending 
all proceedings, we absolutely hinder the at¬ 
tainment of our own hopc.s. What I have said, 
regards only the labour, and the loss of lime. 
But let me ask farther, can we disregard the 
danger which we incur by procrastination, while 
we see so frequent meetings held by the Etru¬ 
rians on the subject of sending aid to Veii? 
As matters stand, at present they arc displeas¬ 
ed and angry with that people; declare that 
they will not send then) aid; and for any con¬ 


cern which they lake iu the alfair, wc are iit 
liberty to take Veil. But who can promise 
that if we suspend our operations, they will be 
ill the same tcinjior hereafter! For, if you 
allow any relaxation, more respectable, and 
more frequent embassies will be despatched; 
and the very circumstance which now disgusts 
tlie Etrurians, the establishment of u 'king at 
Veil, may, in the luteriin, be done away, either 
l»y the joint det«'rmination of the several mem¬ 
bers of the state for the sake of recovering llie 
friendship of Etruria, or by a voluntary ai l of 
the king hnn.self, who may be unwilling to coii- 
limie on the llirone, when he finds it an ob¬ 
struction to the welfare of hi.s couiitryiiien. Sco 
now how many consequences and how ilctii- 
meiital, attend tliat method of pioceeding; the 
lo.ss of works formed with so great lal)our; tlie 
consequent devastation of our iionlicrs ; and, 
instead of tlie Yeientians, the whole nation of 
Etruria united against us. These, tribunes, 
aie your jilans, iniicli indeed, of tlie same kind, 
as if, in the ease of a sick jhtsoii, wiio by sub¬ 
mitting to a regimen with re.solution 'might 
quickly recover hi.s health, should render Ins 
disorder tedious, and perhaps ineurahle, for the 
sake of the present pliMsiirc which eating and 
drinking would alford him. 

VI. “ I insist, that though it were of no 
consequence, with respect to the present war, 
yet it i.s certainly of the utmost mqiortanei' to 
military discipline, that our soldiers be accus¬ 
tomed, not only to enjoy tlie fruits of victory, 
but should the l)usiness jirove tedious, to en¬ 
dure the irksomeness of delay ; to wait the 
i&suc of their hopes, though lardy ; and, if the 
summer did not linisli the war, to try wluit the 
winter might produce; and not, like birds of 
spring, to look about for hiding placi's and 
shelter, the moment autumn arrived. Consid¬ 
er, I beseech you, how the jileasuro of hunting 
and eagerness in the ehasc hurry men througl. 
woods and over mountains, in the midst of frost 
and snow; ami shall wc not bestow on the ne¬ 
cessary exigencies of war, the same degree of 
patience, which is usually called forth, even by 
sjiort and amusement! Do we suppose lb-: 
bodies of our soldiers so effeminate, their minds 
so feeble, that they cannot for one winter en¬ 
dure the fatigue of a camp, and absence from 
home! That like those who carry on war by 
sea, they must regulate their operations by tak¬ 
ing advantage of iht'. weather, and observing 
*lic seasons of the year! That they are incapa- 
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J)V of cnduriri" either beat or colil I am e(,n- 
vinceji they would blu»li, if such lluiigs were 
laid to their ciwrKe, and would rnamtuin that 
both lUcirinmds and bodiea were pohse.ssed of 
manly firmness: that they were al)le to perform 
the duties of war, as well in winter as in suiii- 
nier: that they never ha 1 eomiinssioiied the 
tnbupt# to palionize sloth and eireiiun.iey ; and 
reineinbered very wtdl, that it was not under 
their own roof-, nor in tlio shade, that their an¬ 
cestors esLibli-hed tli«‘ tril>une.slu|). Nueli sen- 
tiinents an* worthy of the \alour of soldier.s, 
such are worthy of the lioinan name; not to 
considei merely tlie cily of V'l'u, nor tin* ]ire- 
seiil war. in whicli )eare e:ii|)loyed, lultoseek 
a reputation wiiu h may last duriii;; other wars, 
and am mr all other natinus. l)o look on 
the diirc'renee helvviam the ehataeteis whieli will 
bi‘ applieil to you, aerordiii'; to voiir conduct m 
this alVair, as a matter o*' triM d iiii[)(»tanee'* 
Whether the nei^fhltoi’tiiuj: nations deimi the 
Romans to lie soldims of.such ii Ijinl. Ilj.il any 
town which can with-taiul their I’trsf ass.uilt, 
and that ofveiy ■'liort eonti'iu.iiice, lias nothins 
faillier to up[ir(dierid; or. whether our name be 
terrible on this aeooiiiU, that neither the faticfue 
of a tedious sic^e, nor the seventy of winter, 
ean remove a Roman arinv fioin a jilacc. whitdi 
it lias once invesie I; that it knows no othei 
termination of war, Ilian victory ; and th.it its 
operations are not more distinguished hv brisk¬ 
ness of action, than I'y steady perseverance ? a 
ipiahrieation which as ills highly requisite in 
every kind of military si'rvice, is most ]>artieu- 
lurly so in carrying on sieges of towns ; because 
these being generally, fiom llie nature of their 
situation, and the .strength of tludr works, im¬ 
pregnable by assault, time alone overpowers and 
reduces thorn by means of hunger and thirst, as 
it will certainly reduce Veil, unless the tribunes 
of ‘be commons supply aid to the enemy, and 
lue Veientians find in Rome that sup])ort, whiidi 
they seek m vain in Etruria. Couhl any other 
event so (ull)''accord to the wishes of the Veien¬ 
tians, as that the city of Koine first, and then, 
by the spreading of the contagion, the camp, 
^♦Bhould he filled with sedition 1 But now among 
the enemy, such a temperate disposition pre¬ 
vails, that neither through disgust at the length 
of the siege, nor oven at the estublishinent of 
kingly government, has one change of measures 
been attempted; Vor has the refusal of aid 
from the Etrurians, soured their temper; bc- 
flkiise, if any one there proposes seditious mea¬ 


sures, he Will 1)0 instantly put to death; nor 
will any peisaabc .sufTered to utter such things, 
as are, nlt rcd among you without any fear of 
punisliijient. lie deserves tlie bastinade who 
forsakes liis colours, or quits his jiost: yet men 
are heard, o,«‘iily m public a.ssemhly, recom¬ 
mending, not to OIK' or two particular soldiers, 
hut to whole uimies, to leave their colours, and 
desert their camp. AVnh such partiality are ye 
accustomed to listen to wli.itcvcr a jilebeian 
triltune advjiias, alfliou-h it manifestly tends 
to the ruin of your country, and the dissolution 
of the eommonwealih; and so c.iplivated arc 
ye by the chann.s of that oiFiee, that, under 
shelter of it, ye bull’er every kind of wickedness 
to lurk unnoticed, 'riicy have hut one step 
faillu'r to take, to engage the soldiers in cain|>, 
in the same measures winch they urge here with 
so iiuudi clamour, to debauch the troops, and 
allow them no longer to obey their officers, 
since libeity, according to tlie present notion of 
it at Ikonu', eoiisi.sts in easting ofiTall reverence 
for the simate, for the magistrates, for tlie laws, 
for the practices of our ancestors, for the insti¬ 
tutions of our fathers, and for military disci- 
]»line.” 

VII. Appius was now fully equal to a con¬ 
tention with the plebeian tribunes, even in the 
assemblies of the peophq when a misfortune 
.uffeied before Veil, by an efl’ect whicli no one 
could have c’xpecti'd, threw the superiority at 
once on his side, and produced both an unusual 
luirmony between the orders of tlie state, and an 
general ardour to pu.sh on the siege of Veil 
with greater vigour. For when the trenches 
had been advanced almost to the very town, and 
the. machines were just ready to be applied to the 
walls, the troops, employing greater assiduity 
in forming their works by day, than in guard¬ 
ing them by night, one of the gates was thrown 
open on a sudden, and a vast multitude, armed 
chiefly with torclies, sallied fortli, and set fire 
to them on all sides; so that tlie flames de¬ 
stroyed in ail instant both the rampart and the 
machines, the construction of which lead cost 
so much time; and groat numbers of men, at¬ 
tempting in vain, to save them, perished by 
fire anil the sword. When news of this dis¬ 
aster arrived at Rome, it diffused a general 
sadness through all ranks of men, and filled 
the senate also with an.viety and strong apjire- 
hensions lost they should find it impossible to 
withstand any longer the macliinations ol the 
seditious, either in t!je city, or the caiiq>. and 
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lest the Irihunos of the commons should insult 
over the commouwealtli, as if it lay \auquishocl 
at their feet. At tliis juncture, those persons 
who possosstnl equestrian fortunes, ami had not 
had horses assijjned them by the jiuhlic, after 
previously consulting together, went in a body 
to the senate, and having obtinnod permission 
to speak, declared their resolution to serve in 
the army, on horses provided at their own ex¬ 
pense. On wliich the senate reluming them 
thanks in tlic most lionouiable ti rnis. and the 
report of this jiroceeding iuumg s|)redd through 
the forum, and all ])arts of the city, iheie im¬ 
mediately ensued a general eoneourse tif the 
commons to the seiiale-honse, wheie tiioy de¬ 
clared that “ they were now the mlantiy of 
that army; and that, lliough it was not llieir 
turn to ser\e, yi't they freely engaged in the 
cause of the eommonwe.iltli, whether it should 
be thought proper to lead them to Veii, or to 
any other place. If they should lie led to 
Vcii,” they aninned, “that they would Tl^^er 
return from thenee, until that city should he 
taken from the enemy.” 'J’lie senate now 
^arcc set any bounds to the torrent of joy 
which flowed in up<in them; for they did not, 
as in the case of the horsemen, jiass an order 
for thanks to he conveyed by the magistrates, 
neither were the people called into the senate- 
house to receive an answ'er; nor did the sena¬ 
tors confine themselves within their house ; but 
from the eminence adjoining, every one of 
them eagerly, W'lth voice :ind hands, testifnal 
the public satisfaction, to the iniiltilude who 
stood below in the asseinhly; declari'd, that 
by such unanimity, the city of Rome was ren¬ 
dered happy, invincible, and everlasting; 
praised the Iiorsenien, praised tlie eoinmons; 
Messed even the day, as a day of hajijiiness, 
and acknowledged that the eourtesy and kind¬ 
ness of the juitricians were now outdone, while, 
through cxcc.ss of joy, tears flow’cd in abun¬ 
dance, both from the patricians and commons; 
until the senators, being called back into tlieir 
house, jiassed a decree, tlial “ the military 
tribunes, summoning an assembly, should give 
thanks to the infantry, and to the horsemen, 
and should assure them, that the senate would 
keep in remembrance the dutiful aflection 
which tlicy had shown towards their country; 
and had come to a resolution that every one 
of those who had, out of turn, voluntarily 
undertaken the servioc, should enjoy rank and 
pay from that date.”, A certain stipend 


was also assigned to the horsemen. Thi:, 
was tlic first instance of the cavalry serv¬ 
ing on their own horses. Tliis army of volun¬ 
teers, being led to Veii, not only restored the 
works which had been destroyed, but erected 
new ones. Greater care Ilian ever was used in 
sending them supplies from the city, that no 
kind of accommodation should be warding to 
troops wlio mented so highly. 

ATII. The ensuing year [Y. R. 13. 
399.] had imlilary Irihunos willi consular power 
Caius ^erMlius Aliula a third time, Quintus 
Servilius, Jjueius ^'irginius. Quintus J*'Ul}ii- 
cius, Aulus ]\lanliiis a second time, Maimis 
Sergius r. si'cond time. In their tribunate, 
whilst all men's attention was directed (o the 
\’eieiitian war, the soeunty ol tlu’ gainson at 
Anxur was neglected, the soldiers obtaining 
leave of absenee, and the ADlseinn traders 
lieing fieely admitted; tlu* eonsequenee of 
wbieli was, tliat the guards at the gates were 
suddenly overpowered, and the |dace taken by 
surjnisc. The number of soldiers slain was 
tlio less, liecause, excejit the sick, tliey were 
all eriijiloyed like suttlers, in (rallieking about 
the, country and the noigbbouriiig cities. I\'or 
did better success atlemi the operations iiefore 
Veil, which w'cre then the grand obj<‘el wliich 
engrossed all the public sidicilude; for the 
Roman eommaiiders showed a strongi'r dis- 
jiosition to qiiaiTcl among ibomselves, than to 
act witli spirit against the enemy. Resid(‘S, 
the jiower of their adversaries ri'ceived an ad¬ 
dition, by flic unex]»cctc<l arrival of tlic (’ape- 
natians and I'aliscians. 'J’liese tw'o states of 
Etruria, contiguous in situation to A^eii, judged 
that, slioiild that city be conquered, they 
should be the next exjiosed to the attacks of 
the Romans. The Paliseians were farther in¬ 
duced, by a reason particularly afleeting them- 
sel\es, to enterinto the quarrel, ,as liaviug l-’en 
formerly a parly in the war of (In* Eidenatians: 
wherefore, aftiT having, by reciprocal em¬ 
bassies, ratified their engagements with an 
oath, (hoy advanced with their forees to Veii, at 
a monicnt when no one thought of their coming. 
They happened to attack the camp on that 
quarter, wlicrc Manius Sergius, military tri¬ 
bune, commanded, which caused a violent 
alarm ; for the Romans imagined that all Etru¬ 
ria had been set in motion, and had come out 
in a mass against them. The same opinion 
roused to action the Voientians in the city. 
Thus the camp was attacked on boUx sides; 
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juid the troops in opposing the attempts of 
Uie euciiiy, being obliged to wlieel round their 
)>iittalioiis front one post to aiiollier, could nei¬ 
ther elTectually confine the Veientians within 
tlh^r fortifications nor repel the assault from 
their own works, nor even defend themselves 
on the outer side. Their only hope was, tliat 
they might he, reinforced from the greater camp, 
and ihen the several di/Tercnt legions would 
sujiport the dilfinent ]>arts of the ilglit, some 
ag.unst the (’ajienations and Faliscians, others 
agiinst the sallies from tlic town, lint (hat 
e.imp was eoinni.inded by Virgnnus, bi'tw'cen 
whom and Sergius there subsisted a jiersonal 
luUred: on being inlmiiKid that most of the 
forls were at(;u-Led, (he forlilicatioiif. sealed, 
and lh.it the eneiiiy pmned in on hotli sides, he 
k(‘pt his men willim Ins ow'ii works, unilei 
aims, s,lying, t!ia( il tlien; were need of a rein¬ 
forcement, liis colleague would send to him. 
Jlis arrogance was ccpialled by the obstinacy of 
the other, who, ratlior than ajipear to have ask¬ 
ed any assistanee from a person witli whom lie 
Was at vari.inee, eliosc (o ho conquercil by 
the enemy. His troops, inclosed on either 
sale, suU'ered groat slaughter fora long tune; 
at last, abandoning the works, a very small 
part of them imnlc their way to the principal 
camp; the greater number with .Sergius him¬ 
self, proeecdoil to luniie ; here as lie llirew the 
entire hlaine on Ins colleague, il was determin¬ 
ed that Virgunus should he called home, and 
that in the mean time the heiitenant-generuls 
should liold the command. 'J’lie afliur was 
t.iken into oonsidoralion by the senate, where 
(he ilisputo hciwecn tin* colleagues was carrii'd 
on with mutual recHiniiialions. Few of the 
iiieinliers ri’g.auled the intciests of the coin- 
laonweallh, imeh adhered t.) one, or the otlier, 
just as he ha]>pened to be prejudiced by private 
regard, or interest. 

J.V. The piineipal senators were of ojiinion, 
tliat whether the misconduct, or the misfortune 
of the eommaiiders, had been the cause of such 
an ignoimiiious overthrow, they ought not to 
wait for the regular time of election, hut to 
^«eati' immediately new military trilmiu’S, who 
should enti^r into otficc on the calends of Oc¬ 
tober. While the memherg were proceeding to 
show their assent to this opinion, the other mi¬ 
litary tribunes offered no objection; but Ser¬ 
gius and Virgimus,to whose behaviour it was 
evidently owing that men wislied to got nd of 
tli?^ magistrates of that year, at first deprecated 


the ignominy which would hereby be thrown 
upon them, and afterwards proto.stcd against 
the passing of the decree, and declared that 
they would not retire from office before the 
ides of December, the usual day for others en¬ 
tering into ollice. On this the tribunes of the 
commons, who, during Ihe general harmony 
and the prosperity of public affairs, had unwil¬ 
lingly kept silence, at once assuming corifi- 
denee, threatened the military tribunes, that, 
unless they submitted to the direction of the 
senate, they would order them to he earned to 
jirison. Then Cams Servilms Ahala, one of 
the military tribunes, said, “ As to your part, 
tribunes of the people, 1 assure you, I would 
with great ])lcasurc put it to the proof, whether 
your threats are more destitute of authority, or 
yoursehes of spirit. Hut I consider it as im- 
jnoii.s to art in opptisition to the will of the 
senate; wherefore on tlie one liand, I desire 
that ye may desi.st from seeking in our dis¬ 
putes for an opportunity of doing niiscliief; 
and on the oth(‘r hand, either my colleagues 
shall act according to the older of the senate, 
or if they pi'rsist any fartlicr in opposition, I 
will instantly nominate a dictator, who will 
compel them to retire from otfiee.” This dis¬ 
course being received with universal approba¬ 
tion, and the senators rejoicing that another 
power had been thouglil of, which, by its su¬ 
perior authority, might reduce the magistrates 
to order, without the terrors of the trihunitnm 
office, those mugistrates yielded to the univer¬ 
sal desire of the public, and held an election of 
military tribunes, who w’crc to enter into of¬ 
fice oil tlic calends of October; and before 
that day, they divested themselves of the magis- 
trai’y. 

X. [Y. R. :ib4. H. C. 398.] This 
military tnhuiiato with consular jiower, of 
Lucius Valeiiu.s Potitus a fourth time, Mar¬ 
cus Furius Camillus a second, Manins .Enii- 
lius Mamerciinis a third, (*neius Cornelius 
Cossus a second, (’reso Fabius .\mbustus, and 
Tjucius .luluis Inlus, was occupied by a multi- 
jdicity of business both civil and military : for 
the operations of war were to be carried on in 
many different places at once, at Yen, and at 
Capona; at Falerii, and among tlie Volseians 
for the recovery of Anxur. Then at Rome, 
there was great uneasiness, occasioned by the 
levying of troops, and at the siune time by the 
paying in of the f.ax. There was also a .strug¬ 
gle about the appointm^'^nt of the plebeian tri- 
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1)unes ; while the trial of two of those, who 
liacl lately been invested with consular power, 
excited no trithnj? disturbance, 'riio military 
tribunes applied themselves, first of all, to the 
raising of Iroojis, and not only the younger men 
were enlisted hut the cider citi/ens also wore 
compelled to give in their names, to serve as a 
garrison to the city. Now, in proportion as the 
nuinhcr of soldiers was augmented, so much 
the moie money became necessary fi>r their pay, 
and this was made up by a tax, which was very 
nnvvillmgly paid by those who rcmaineil at 
home, because, as the guard of the city lay 
upon them, they must also perform military 
duty, and give their labour to the public. 
These circumstances, grievous in themselves, 
were set forth in more provoking terms, in the 
seditions harangues of the jiicbeiun tnlmnos, 
who insisted, that *• tlic cstahlishment of j>ay to 
the soldiers was mtendod for (he purpose of 
ruining one-half of the ctnnmons by the fatigues 
of war, and the other half, by a tax. 'J'h.it 
one war had now l)con ]>rotractod to tlie lifth 
year; and was conducted without success, de¬ 
signedly, in order that it might alFord them the 
longer employment. Besides, armies had been 
enlisted at one levy fur four dilfcrent expedi¬ 
tions, and oven boys and old men dragged from 
their homes. That no distinctions was made 
between summer and winter, lest any respite 
should he allowed to the wretched commons; 
who now as the finishing stroke, had been 
made subject to a tax ; so that when they should 
return, with tlicir bodies wasted tlirongh toils, 
wounds, and even ago, and find every thing at 
home in disorder, from the long absence of 
the owners, would at the same time bo obliged, 
out of their ruincil property, to refund in a 
manifold proportion, to the state, the money 
which they had received as pay, as if it had been 
taken up at usurious interest.” Between the 
levy, and the tax, and from men’s thoughts 
being occupied by more important concerns, 
the number of jdelieian tribunes could not be 
filled up oil the day of election. A violent ef¬ 
fort was uitcrw'ards made to have patricians 
assumed into the vacant jilacos, hut that being 
found impracticable, another jilan was adopted, ! 
for the purpose of weakening at least the 
authority of the Trehonian law, by the as¬ 
sumption of Cains Lacerius and Marcus Acu- 
tins as plebeian tribunes; and this was affected 
evidently by the influence of the patricians. 

XI, It so happened^ that this year Caius 


Trebonius was a plebeian tribune: and he con 
sidered it as a duty incumbent on his name and 
family, to patronise the 'J’rehonian law. Ho 
therefore comjilained loudly, that “a measure 
w'hich had been attempted by some patricians, 
and in which they were ballled at their first 
setting out, had been violently carried by the 
military tribunes:—that (he Trehonian law had 
been subverted, and jileheiaii tribunes elected, 
not in eonfonuitv to the siifftage of the jicople, 
hut to the maiiilate of the jiatricians. That 
tlie inatlcr v.js luought to lliis issue, that 
people must be eontenl tu see the office ot ple¬ 
beian tribune filled either by patrieians or tln-ir 
dejiendimts :—thal all the advantages of the <le- 
\otnig laws wore wrested from them, and (he 
tnbunitian ])ower forcibly transferred to other 
hands. And he insistcil, (hat this must ha\e 
been clfeetod, either by some arlifces of the 
jiatricians, or by (ho viHany and treachery of 
his colleagues.” 'J'he public being inflamed 
with a higli di'grce of resentment not only 
against (he jiatricians, but the tribunes of the 
jteojile also; as well (hose who had been (dect- 
ed, as those who had elected them; throe of 
that body, Publius Curatius, Marcus Mctilius, 
and Marcus Mniucius, greatly alarmed for 
their own interests, made an attack on Sergius 
and Virginius, military tribunes of the foriiKT 
year, and, by a prosecution which they com¬ 
menced, turned off upon them (he anger of the 
commons, and the resentment of the public. 
They desired people to “ take notice, that 
such as felt themselves aggrieved by the levy, 
by tlie tax, by long service in the army, and 
the distance of the scat of war: such as la¬ 
mented the loss sustained at Veil; such as hail 
their houses in mourning for the loss of chil¬ 
dren, brethren, kinsmen, and relations ; all 
these had now, by their means, both the right 
and the power afforded them, of avenging 
the public and private calamities on the two 
persons who were the guilty causes of them. 
For to Sergius and Virginius wore owing,” 
they asserted, “all their misfortunes. And 
that was not more fully evinced by tlic charge 
of the prosecutor, than by the, acknowledginenl 
of the defendants; who, being cijually con¬ 
scious of crime, each imputed it to the other; 
Virginius charging Sergius with cowardice; 
Surgius, Virginius with treachery. The ab¬ 
surdity of whose conduct Was so great, that 
there was a high degree of probability that the 
whole affair had been transacted by concert, 
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«ti(l according to a wicked dcsi|?n of the patri¬ 
cians?; wlio, for the purpose of protractijig the 
war, first gavif the Veieiitians ati opportunity 
to l>urn the works, and now liai! delivered up 
an army to the sword of the enemy, and sur¬ 
rendered a Homan camp to the Faliseians. 
The management of all ulV.urs was directed to 
one eilfl. that the young men should grow old 
before Veil; and that the triliunes should be 
thereby deprived of the power of taking the 
sense of the people, either concerning the lands, 
or any other advantages of the commons: ot 
having their plans supjjorled hy a numerous at- 
teiuhinei; of citizens, or of inalving head against 
the conspiracy of the [liitncians. 'J'hat the 
cause of tile defendants had hei'ri already pro- 
jiylgcd ity llu; senate, by the Homan j»eojile, 
and l>y their (*wn colleagues. For, hy a decree 
of the senate, they liad been removed from the 
administration of government; and, refusing 
to resign their office, had lieen constrained to 
submit by their colleagues, who threatened 
them with a dictator; and that the Homan 
people had elected tribunes, who were to as¬ 
sume the government, not on the usual day, the 
ides of Deeeinlier, hut instantly on tiie calends 
of Octol>er; because the continuance of tlie for¬ 
mer in office was incompatible with the safety 
of the commonwealth. Yet, after all this, those 
men, censured and overwhelmed by so many 
decisions against them; presented themselves 
for trial before the people, and imagined that 
they W(‘re disehurgcd. and had undergone suf¬ 
ficient punislimenl, because they had been re¬ 
duc'd to the rank of private citizens two months 
sooner than ordinary; never considering, that 
this was only taking out of their hands the 
power of doing farther mtsehtef, not inflicting 
punishment; their colleagues, who were mani¬ 
festly clear of all share of tlie blame, being de¬ 
prived of authority as well as themselves. 
They reipiested that the citizens of Home 
would resume tlie same sentiments which they 
Iiad felt when the disastrous event was recent, 
when they beheld the army flying in consterna- 
^tion, covered with wounds, and filled willi dis- 
^nay; pouring into the gates, accusing not for¬ 
tune, nor any of the gods, hut lliesc tlieir com¬ 
rades. They were confident that there was 
not a man present in the assembly who did not, 
oh that (lay, utter ejcecrations and curses against 
the persons, the families, and fortunes of Lu- 
4 ^us Virginias and Marcus tSergius. And it 
would be the highest inconsistenev if tliey did 


not now, when It was not only lawful but their 
duty, exert their own power against those on 
whom each of them liad inijinxMU'd the ven¬ 
geance ol the gods. Tlie gods themselves ne¬ 
ver laid their hands on the guilty, it was enough 
if they armed the injured with power to take 
revenge.” 

XII. Instigated by snrh discourses, the com¬ 
mons coiulenmed llie accused in a fine of ten 
thousand asses in weiglit;* while Sergius in 
vain alleged that the imsearnago was to bo im¬ 
puted to fortune and the common cliance, of 
war: and Virginius made earnest snpjdicatums 
that they would not render him more niifbrtu- 
iiate at home tlian ho had been in the field. 
The current of ])o]njlar resentment, Inning 
been thus turned against tliem, almost olditi r- 
ated the remembrance of the assumption of 
tribunes, and the fraudulent inlraction of the 
'IVcbonian law. The victorious tribunes, in 
order that the commons might reap an imme¬ 
diate advant.ige from tlnar effort, ]>ublished a 
proposal ol an agrarian law, and forbade the 
tax to be paid, since pay was required for such 
a number of troops, while (he success of their 
arms m any of the wars had been no more than 
sufliced to keep their hojK^s in suspense. At 
Veii, the camp which had been lost was reco¬ 
vered, and strengthened with forts and a garri¬ 
son. Here Marcus ^Emilius and (’teso Fa- 
bius, military tribunes, commanded. Marcus 
Furius in the territory of the Faliseians, and 
Cneius Cornelius in that of the Capenatians, 
meeting with none, of the enemy in the field, 
drove off the spoil and ravaged (lie country, 
burimig all the houses and the fruits of the earth. 
'i'In* towns they neither assaulted nor besieged. 
Hut in tlie country of th<‘ Volscians, alter the 
lands had been wasted, Anxur was assaulted, 
thougli without success. Heing seated on a 
lofty eminence, and force being found inellbc- 
tual, it was determined to surround it with a 
rampart and trench. 'J'liis province of the, 
Volscians had fallen to Valerius Potitiis. 
While the. business of the campaign was in this 
state, a sedition burst out at home, with more 
formidable violence than appeared in the opera¬ 
tions against the enemy. And as the trilnnn's 
would not suffer the tax to be jiaicl, and conse¬ 
quently no remittances were made to the gene¬ 
rals for the payment of the troops, and as tin- 
soldiers clamorously demanded thi'ir due, there 
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was the greatest danger that the contagion of 
sedition might spread from the city, and the 
camp also be involved in tlie confusion. Though 
the commons were so much inccnscil agiun.st 
the patricians, and though the plebeian tribunes 
asserted, that the lime was now come for es¬ 
tablishing liberty, and transferring the bu])reinc 
dignity fioin such as ycrgius and Virguiius, to 
men of plebeian rank, men of foititude ami in¬ 
dustry, yet they pioceeded no f.irllu r in gratifi¬ 
cation of their passion, than the election of one 
plebian, Publius Lichiius, Cuhus, [V. R. 355. 
H. C. 397.] to the ollice of military tiibuno 
with consular power, for the purpose of estal)- 
lishing their right by a pri'ceilent. The others 
elected were patricians, Publius Mremus, Im- 
cius Titinius, Publius Mailius, liucius Furuis 
Mcdullinus, ami Lucius Publius Volscus. 
The commons thcmsi'lNcs wcic surprised at 
having carried .‘iueh an important ])oiul, no less 
than the man himself wlio liad been elected, a 
person wlio had no po^l of honour before, al¬ 
though a senator of long- standing, and now fur 
advanced in years. JN’or does it suHiciently ap¬ 
pear why he was chosim in preferonee to others, 
to taste the first sweets of this new dignity. 
Home arc of opinion, that he was ajipoiiitod to 
so high a station by the influence of hisbiolher 
Cncius Cornelius, who had been military tri¬ 
bune the preceding year, and had given triple 
pay to the cavalry. Others, that it was owing 
to a seasonable discourse, made by himself, re¬ 
commending harmony between the orders of 
the state, which was equally acceptable to the 
patricians and plebeians. The plelician tn- 
bunes, filled with exultation by this victory in 
the election, remitted their ojiposition with 
respect to the lax, which w^as tlu- jirincipal ob¬ 
struction to the public business. It was then 
])aid in without murmuring, and sent to the 
army. 

XIII. In the country of the Volscian.s, 
Anxur was quietly retaken, through the neglect 
of the guards on a festival day. This year was 
remarkable for a cold winter and great fall of 
snow, so that the roads were impassable, and 
the navigation of the Tiber shut up. There 
was no change in the price of provisions, con¬ 
siderable stores having been previously collect¬ 
ed. As Publius Lifinius had obtained his of¬ 
fice without any riotous proceeding, to llie 
great joy of the commons, and the no less mor¬ 
tification of the patricians, so tlic same regu¬ 
larity was preserved through the whole course 


of his administration. Hence the people be 
came enraptured with the thoughts of chojsing 
jilebeians at llic next election of military tri¬ 
bunes. [V. R. 35(>. B. C. 390.] Of tlie pa¬ 
trician candidates, Marcus Velunus alone car¬ 
ried his election. The centuries almost unaiii- 
imuisly appointed the following plebeians 
military tribunes with consular power: wlHrcu-> 
l\)nij)onius, Caiiis Duilius, Volcro PubliliU'-, 
Ciieius Genutms, and Lucius Atiluis. Tlu' 
severe winter, whether from the ill temperature 
of the air occasioned by tlie sudden transition 
fioni one e.xliemc to the other, or from some 
other caus(‘, was succeeded by a sickly sum¬ 
mer, fatal to all kinds of animals; and as neither 
the liegiiimng nor end of the virulence of the 
disorder could be iliscoveu'd, the fc'il'vlline 
books w('re coiisultt'd, in ])msuam’'C of a decree 
of llie senate. The decemviis who liad the 
direction of religious mattcis, then first intro¬ 
duced the Iccti-sternium* in ibc city of Rome, 
and decking out three couches with tin* utmost 
magnificence which those limes could allbrd, 
imjilorcd thus the favour of A])ollo, Latmiu, 
and Diana; and of Hercules, Mercury and 
Xeptune, for the space of eight dajs. Tlie 
same solemn rites were perlornied by jirivate 
persons. We are told, that the doors were 
thrown open in every ]»art of llie city ; that 
every tiling was exposed in public to be 
used in common; that passengers, whether, 
known or unknown, were universally invited 
to lodgings; and even that jieople at varianee 
rrfranmig from animosity and ill language, con¬ 
versed together w’lth con)]>laisance and kind¬ 
ness. During those day.s too, .such as were in 
confinement were set at liberty ; and that after¬ 
wards jieople were deterred, by a religious scru¬ 
ple, fiom imprisoning those persons to whom 
the gods had brought such deliverance. Mean¬ 
while dangers multiplied at Veii, to which 
point the operations of three different wars were 
concentred; for the CajK'iiatians and Faliscians 
coming up unexpectedly to the relief of the 
town, the troops were obliged in the same 
manner as formerly, to make head against three 


* From lectus, a lied, or rather a couch, an«l sterna, to 
spread. Upon coiichoe of tlits kind tho Ronians reriiix’d 
at their mcula, but especially ut catortaiiimcule. Upon 
this occasion thvso couches wcni brought out into thg 
streets, and Ixnng decorated m the most magnificent 
manner, the statues of the gods and goddcHses were laid 
thereupon, and sumptuous banquets placed bofore them.- 
Of these Tcpasti all comers wore allowed to partake. 
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armies, on diirerent siiles, Uirouj^li the 
whi^j extent of ibeir works. Wh.it eontrihut- 
C(l to liic'ir s!ih ly beyond every thiiii? else, was 
tile reeo!Je<;tion of llie sciiteiice jiassed on Ser¬ 
gius and Virgiuius: so that a reinfoiceinent 
was (|uieklY led round tioin the |)viiii ipa! eainp, 
where the delay had lieeii made in the foriiu'r 
ease, uj^il tjie.se tell ii|>oii tile rear (pf the (hipe- 
iiatnuis, wlule then fioiil was luigaged .igainst 
the ram[>arl of the Jhanaiis. The fight no 
sooner began here, than it struck fiTror into 
the [''aliscians alsp), and a seasonai'Ie s,dl\ made 
Ironi the rani|i wliih’ lliey wi're tlms liisorder. 
ed. (pbliged lli(‘in to turn their backs. Tlie 
victors tin’ll jniisuing thciii iii tbcir retreat, 
made vast slanghlei among tliem; and, in a 
sljort lime allei, a iparly, wimh had been em- 
pbpyetl III raiagnig the ternlory ol Capeiia, 
accidently meeting tlnnn as tin'v fled in eon- 
fiisnni, entirely cut oil those wlm had siirvi\(’d 
the fight, (iieat numhers of tin* Veientnnis 
tilsi'p, in their retreat lo the city, wer<’ shiin he- 
foH' llie gates; for, dri-ading lest the lunnaiis 
siioiilil force in along with tlumi, tlu’y closed 
tin’ g.ites, ami sliut out the hindmost of their 
ou n men. 'Flicse were the Ir.uisaetions of that 
> f'ar. 

A’fV. And now apjpro'icliepl the elcelion of 
military tribunes, whndi semned tp) engross a 
greati'r sli.ire of tlie allention p>l the patmuaiis, 
than even tin-business o1 tin' war’ torllii'V saw 
tliat tin' so\eri‘ign powiT was not. only slmred . 
with the eommotis, but almost eiitindy lost ttp ' 
Ibeiii'clves. 'riiey tln'ri’tipre by eoiieerl, en¬ 
gaged llie most illustrious <-baraefers to stand 
eainlnlales, siu’h as they believopl peojile would 
he asliaiiu’d lo jiass by ; the otheis. nevi-itlie- 
h’ss, put 111 prai'tice <‘very possible expedient, 
as if they had heeii all aiming at the same oIp- 
jeef, and end'eaxoured (o draw to then side, not 
only men. but the g<iils, n'jiiesentnig the elec¬ 
tion held twp) years befp>n’ in a light odeiisive 
to n’lignui; tliat “ in the former of timse years, 
a winter came on with in(oIeral>le severity, 
sueli as bore every a|>pearanee .>f a jirodigy sent 
^roni the gods. Tu the following, no longer 
portents but events ensued; a pestilence fell 
on liotii country and eily, maiiifesd'y displaving 
the W'ratli ol heaven ; whom, as wa.s diseovi’red 
ill the IpooIvS of the tales, it was neecssaiy to 
appease, in older tij avert that plague. It ap¬ 
pears to the immortals as an airront, that in an 
\ii 2 ction held niider their ausjpiees, honours, 
shouh) he pioslituted, and the distuielions of ' 
VoL. 


birth I'onfoumled.” The. peojile being deeply 
struck, both by the high dignity of the caiuU- 
<l:itos, iui<l also by a sense of religion, chose all 
the iinlilarv irilninrs with eoiisiilar power from 
■iiiioiig llie jpaliii’iaiis, the greater part <pf them 
men who had been liighly ilmtinguisheil by puh- 
lie honours. [ \ . \l. :{r)7. B. C, flhf).] Eueiiis 
Valerius Jbititiis a flfib tune, Marcus Valerius 
Maximus, Marcus Finiiis (’amillus a thinl 
time, 1.mills Fiirnis Mednllimis a third time, 
Quintus Scrvilnis l''i(leiias a sceoml time, (Quin¬ 
tus Sulpicnis (bum rinus a si’cpmd time’. Dur¬ 
ing then tribiinale, imdiing very memorable 
was peiformi'd at Yen: tlii' li'vees were wholly 
empbweil in wasting lln' couiitrx : two coin- 
mamlers of eoiisumniate abilities did nothing 
imne tliaii cairy olf vast ([uantilies of spoil, 
JNititus from F.ilerii. and (’amillus from (bi- 
pi’iia, leaving nothing iindeslro) ed that could be 
injured eitlier liv sW’ord or fir<'. 

A'\'. In the mean time, many piodigies were 
repoited to liave li.ip}iem'd, tlie gre.iter part of 
which met wall hide rredit, and were gene¬ 
rally disregarded ; p iillv, because the aceouiits 
icsted on the. Icstiinonv of single jiersons; and 
jiardy liecaime, while they were at war w'lththc 
Etrurians, they could not procure aruspiecs to 
jporforiii the expiations. One of llieiii, how¬ 
ever attracted universal attention : tin' lake in 
the Alban tpirost swadied to on unusual height, 
without an\ i.iin or iptlier cause, so tliat the 
I'acI cppiild oniv be aeei>unt>'d liir I'v a miracle. 
(’omiiiissioners were scut to the oracle at Del¬ 
phi, lo iJiijiiiie what the gods jpoiii'mleil I'y this 
{Prodigy ; but an inler[)re(or of the will <pf the 
fates was thrown in their way neaier Inniie : a 
eerlaiii aged \b’ientiaii, amidst the seolfs thrown 
out 1 p\ the Komaii and I'ilruriaii solrlieis, fi.nii 
j the oiit-()os 1 s uiiii guards, pronounced in llie 
maiiDi'r of one dchxering a [)rip]iliecv, that “ llii'. 
Koiiiaii wmild iii’vcr hi- master of \ ell. until 
tlie wati’i- weie diM-liargeil fiom llie Alban 
lake.” 'J’lus. at first, was disregardi’d, as 
tlirovvn out at ramloni; afti’rward it became the 
subject o( ciPiiversatioii: at length one of the Ro¬ 
man soldioison guard asked a townsman on the 
nearest jpost, as from the long contiimance of the 
war they had come into the |iraclic<‘ of convers¬ 
ing widi each other, who lliat ja'i-'Oii w.is, that 
threw out those ainbiguoiise\j)res>i()nseoiieetn- 
ing the Alban lake; ami, on healing that he 
was an aiuspov, the man, whosi' mind was not. 
without a tincture of religion, pietemling that 
lie wislied lo consult Itim i>n the exjuatioii of a 
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private portent, enticed the prophet to a con¬ 
ference. When they had proceeded free from 
any apprehensions, being both without arms, to 
a considerable distance from their parties, the 
young Roman, having the superiority in 
strength, seized the feeble old man, in the view 
of all, and, in spite of the bustle made by the 
Etrurians, carried him olf to his own party. 
Being conducted to the general, he was sent by 
him to Rome to the senate; and, on their in¬ 
quiring the meaning of the information which 
he had given concerning the Alban lake, he 
answered, that “ certainly the gods had been 
incensed against the Veientian nation, on that 
day when they prompted him to disclose the 
decree of the fates, which doomed Ins native 
country to destruction. What, therefore, he 
had then delivered under the influence of divine 
inspiration, ho could not now recall, so as to 
render it unsaid; and perhaps the guilt of im¬ 
piety might be contracted in as high a degree, 
by concealing what it was the will of the gods 
should be published, as by publishing what 
ought to be concealed. Thus, therefore, it was 
denounced in the books of the fates, and the 
Etrurian doctrine, that whensoever the Allian 
water should rise to an unusual height, if the 
Romans should then discharge it in a proper 
manner victory would be granted them over 
the Veientians; but until that should be done, 
the gods would never abandon the walls of 
Veil.” He then gave directions with respect 
to the proper method of draining it; but the 
senate, deeming his authority of but little 
weight, and not to be entirely relied on in a 
case of such importance, determined to w'ail 
for the deputies, with the answer of the Pythian 
oracle. 

XVI. Before the commissioners returned 
from Delphi, [Y. K. 358. B. C. IPJ-l.] or the 
method of expiating tlic Alban prodigy was 
discovered, the new military tribunes with con¬ 
sular power came into office. These were 
Lucius Julius lulus, and Lucius Punu.s Mc- 
dulliuus a fourth time, Lucius Sergius Fidenas, 
Aulus Postumius Regillensis, Publius Corne¬ 
lias Maluginensis, and Aulus Manlius. This 
year there started up a new enemy, the Tar- 
quinians; who seeing the Romans embroiled 
in so many wars at once, against the Volscians 
at Anxur, where the garrison was besieged; at 
Lavici against the iEquans, who were besieg¬ 
ing the colony there; and also against the 
Veientian and the Fdliscians, and tlic Capo- 


natians, while their affairs within the wijiii^ 
were not less embarrii8.scd by disBcirffons, 
thought this a favourable scasoir to pttack them 
with effect. They sent their light-armed 
cohorts, to make depredations on the Roman 
territories, concluding that the people would 
either suffer that affront to pass unrevenged, 
rather than burden themsi lvcs with an lildilioii- 
al war, or if tliey resented it, would si-nd out an 
army neitlier numerous nor strong. The Ro¬ 
mans felt greater indignation at the aflronl than 
concern for the loss sustained by the inroads *d 
the Tarquinians. They, therefore, undertook 
the business without cither mueli preparation or 
long delay. Aulus Postumius and Lucius Julius 
having collected a body of iroojis, not by a regu¬ 
lar levy, for ill that they were prevented by the 
tribunes of tlie commons, but mostly volun¬ 
teers, whom by persuasion they had prevailed 
on to follow them, directed their inarch by cross 
roads through the territory of Cffire, and came 
upon the Tarquinians unawares, as they wen- 
returning from their depredations, heavily laden 
with booty : they slew great numbers ol llien 
men, got possession of all their liaggage; and, 
having retaken tlie spoils of llicir lands, le- 
turned to Home. The spare of two days as 
allowed to the owners to reelaim llimr propei- 
ty ; on the third what remained unclaimeil, tlu' 
greatest part of which hud belonged tt) llu- 
enemy, was sold by auction, and the produce 
distributed among the soldiers. 'J’lie issue of 
the other wars, particularly that of Vc'ii, still 
remained doubtful. And now tlic Romans, 
despairing succccs through iiuman aid, began 
to look for succour towards tlie fates and ihi' 
gods, when the deputii's arriveil from Didplii, 
hriiiging with them the decision of the oracle, 
which corresponded with tlic answer of the 
cajitive {)ro[)het. “ Roman, beware lost the 
Alban water be confined in the lake; beware 
lest thou sufler it to flow into the sea in a 
stream. Thou shall form for it a passage over 
the fields; and, by dispersing it in a multitude 
of channels, consume it. Then press thou 
boldly on the walls of the enemy; assured, that 
over the city which thou besiegest through i o 
many years, conquest is granted by these orders 
of the fates, which arc now disclosed. The war 
concluded, do thou, possessed of victory, bring 
ample offerings to my temples, and renewing 
the religious rites of thy “country, the obser¬ 
vation of which has been neglected, perform 
them in the usual manner.” 
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’ XVII. The captive prophot, upon this, be- 
gSs .^0 be held in very high esteem, and the 
military tributes, Cornelius and Postumius, 
• thenceforwilrd consulted with him concerning 
the expiration of the Alban prodigy, and the 
j)ropcr method of appeasing the gods. It was 
at li'ngth discovered what was that neglect of 
cert-inoi^jes, and omission of customary rites, 
for which they were blamed liy the gods. It 
was, in fact, nothing else than tliat the, mngis* 
trat(“s, their election being defc<‘tive, liad not, 
with due regularity, directed the Jjuliue festi¬ 
val,* and the anniversary soleniuities on (Im“ 
Alban mount. The only mode of expiation in 
tliis ease was, that the military tribunes should 
reogn the government, the auspiees be tahrn 
anew, and an iiiterregnnin appointed. All 
winch was performed, pursuant to a decree of 
the senate. There vveie tliree iiiterre'/('s in 
sncees'.ion: Lucius Valenu", t^uinliis Serviii- 
iis Fidrnas, and Marcus Furiiis (hiniillus. In 
llw mean time ihi^ city was .1 scene of unceas¬ 
ing confusion and disorder, the jdeheian tri- 
hiines refu.sing to h't the elections proceed, un¬ 
less a previous stipulation were agreed to, that 
the greater niimher of (he inilit;iry trihunes 
should ho rhosen out of t!ie commons. During 
these transactions, a general asseiu!)ly of Etru¬ 
ria was held at the terni>Ie of Volluinna, and 
the Capenatiiuis and Faliscinns demanding that 
all the states of Etruria should unite in the de¬ 
sign of raising the siege of Veil, the answer 
returned was, that “ they had formerly given a 
lefusal of the same request, to the Vcientians, 
because these ought not to apply for succour, 
where, in a case of such consequence, they had 
not ajiplied for advice. That at present, tliough 
they of themselves would not refuse it, yet the 
situation of their alfairs compelled them so to 
do: especially as in that part of Etruria, the 


* Tho Itomans, LatincH, and some states of llio Hor- 
ninans and Volscians, met annually on li»e Alban mount 
to celebrate tins festivul, in commemoration of tho treaty 
made with those states by Tarquin tho Pioud. It was 
nficnded by llio deputies of forty-seven slalcs, who, un- 
d«‘r tho direction of tho Roman consul, or other chief 
ttagislratn, offered joint sacrifices to Jupiter, wlmin 
they termed LdUalis. In particular, they offered a 
white hull, of which iho deputies of each state received 
apiece. Tho public festivals,/criir. were of foiii kinds 
.s/nliMiE, immoveable; c<»ncepttij<r, or jndict<p, moveahlo; 
mpfrativa:, commanded on particular occasions; and 
tnuWmffi, for holding nyiikots; bo called, because the 
time WM fixed by proclamation • they wore generallv 
y^elebrated by the consuls, before departure for their 
p'iSfinccs 


Gauls, a race of men with whom they were 
unacquainted, had lately become their neigh¬ 
bours and with whom they were not on a foot¬ 
ing, either of secure peace, or of determined 
war. Kcvcrthcless, in consideration of the 
blood, the name, and the present dangers of 
their kinsmen, they would go so far, as that if 
any of their young men chose to go to that war, 
they would not hinder them.” The arrival of 
tiirse was announced at lioine, as of a formi¬ 
dable number of enemies; iiml through the ap- 
jirehen.^'ion.s which this excited for the public 
.safely, llic violence of their intestine quarrels 
of course began to subside. 

XVUI. Without causing any displeasure 
to tiie patricians, the juerogative tribe,* at the 
' lectimi, chose for military trihune Publius Li- 
tiniu.s Galvus, althougli he had not declared 
himself a candidate; tliis lionor was done him, 
because in Ins former adiniiiistration he had ap- 
jiroved him.self a man of moderation; hut he 
was now in exiremo old age. It wa.s observed, 
that those wlio had been Ins colleagues, in that 
year, were r»‘-electcd in order; Lucius Titiiii- 
us, Publius Mteniiis, Publius Mailius, Cneius 
Geniitms, and Tiiicius Atilius. Before these 
were proclaimed to the tribes, who were to vote 
in the ordinary course, Publius Jjicinius Cal- 
vus, with permission of the interrex, spoke to 
this effect: “I consider it, Romans, as an 
omen of concord, a thing essentially requisite 
to the state at the present juncture, that, from 
the remembrance of our former administration, 
yc arc desirous of rc-cIecting the same col¬ 
leagues, improved by experience. As to me, 
ye no longer see me the same, but the shadow 
and the name of Publius Ltcinius. The powers 
of my body arc decayed, my senses of sight and 
hearing are grown dull, my memory falters, and 
the vigour of my mind is blunted. Behold 
here a youth,” pursued he, holding his son, 
“ the representation and image of him whom 
yc formerly made a military tribune, the first 
plebeian that was ever so honoured. Him, 
formed under my own discipline, I present 
and dedicate to the commonwealth as a suhsti- 


* The prerogative tribe was that to which the lot fell 
to vote first, at llie electioa of magialrales. Anciently, 
ihe centuneB wero called to give their votes according 
to the order catablished among them by Sorviiis Tullius, 
first, the e^uiteSf then the centuries of the first class, 
&c. It was afterwards (at what tlmo is not known) 
determined by lot, soriito, in what order they should 
vote 
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tute in my stead. Ami I bescccli you, Ro¬ 
mans that the honour which, of yoin own mo¬ 
tion, ye offcr('<l to me, ye will vimch>afe to 
grant to his pelilion, and to iny prayers, whicli 
I add in his Ix half.” This ro(juo.>'l of the fa¬ 
ther was complied with anil his .son I’ub- 
lius Liciniu.s was declared military tiibune 
with consular jiower, logi'llicr with (hose 
whom we mentioned befoie. [Y. R. 359. 
B. C. 393.] The military tribunes, 'J’itinius, 
and (ieiiueius, marehed anaiii.st tbe ridisciaiis 
and Cajienatians, and acling willi iiioie eour,i;;e 
tlian conduct, fell into on amlui'Ii. (leinicius 
atoned for lus iashiie«s by an lioiioial'le dcalii. 
falling among the hnemost, and in tlie fionl ul 
the standards. Titinius, afler r.ilKing Ills 
men who had been tlirown into the utmost 
confusion, and leading them to a rising gioumi. 
formed them rgain m order ol liatlle; but did 
not venture to conic down and meet tlic ene¬ 
my. The disgrace was greater than the !o>-s 
and had like to have pto\ed llie cause ot 
grid DUS misfortunes, so gieat was the alarm 
which If e.xeited, not only at Rome, wheie it 
w’as highly exaggeralecl by report, but also in 
the cam[) bel'ire Veil. line the soldiers 
wore, with diniculty. ro^tramed fiom fligbt, on 
a rumour having sjnead, that the generals and 
the army had poen cut to }>ieces; .md that (he 
Capenalians and Faliscians, Unshed with mc- 
tory, and all tlie youth of Eliuria were at no 
groat distance from theii posts. Accounts 
still more dreadful had gained creilit at Rome, 
that the ramp at AYii was already attacked, 
and that part of the enemy were aheady on 
their imnch to the city. ]irc{)ared for an as¬ 
sault. 'rh(' men ran m crowds to tlie walls, 
and the matrons, called out from iheir houses 
by the public distraction, olfered supplications 
for protci^tion in all the temjiles, lieseccinng 
the gods to rejiel destruction fiom the Roman 
walls, from the houses ol the city, and the 
temples, and to turn back such terrors on Veil, 
if the sacred rites had l>een renewed, and the 
prodigies expiated in due ntaniKT. 

XIX. The games and the Latinc fe.stival 
had now been performed anew, the water fiom 
the AIl*an lake* dischaiged on the fields, and 
the fates demanded the ruin of Yen. Ac- 

* The Tcmoins of tho bcwor a Blupemloua work, by 
which the water wun discharged, bull sultusi, iit the 
hottom of Uic hill on which Blands Castle Gaiidolpho, 
the elegant country reliroment of tho Pope- 


cordingly, a general, selected both for the d^g.- 
truclKUi of that city, and the preservation of 
his native country, Marcus Funus Camillus, 
was nominated dictator, and he appointed Pub¬ 
lius Cornelius Sei[»io liis master of tlie lior.se. 
The change of the commander at once pro¬ 
duced a change in every pailicular: oven (he 
lortuiie of the city seemed to have am>itned a 
new face ; so that men fell Ihemsehes iiisjnied 
with dilfeient hnjics and ililferent spiiii?.. Ho 
first of all put 111 forci' ihe rules ol military 
discipline against siicli as had lied I’lom \’c!i, 
on llie ahum excited tlieie, and luok elli'ctiial 
can' that tlie iMt'iny should not be the piineipal 
object of the soblui-,’ lears. Then having, by 
pioclaiiMtion, appuiiiteil a certain day hn bold¬ 
ing a levy of troojis, he made, in (be inc.iiitime, 
a h.isiY exclusion in pcison to \ cii in t>rdci to 
stieiiglhcn the conrugc of the soliheis. From 
tiiciico ho returned to Ihmie to enlist tiie 
new army, and not a man derlim-d the Movice. 
Young nil'll came even Irom foreign stall's, 
lialuu's ami ili iiiicians, oilciiiig ihcir scivici' 
in (lie war: to whom tbe du'lator retiiincd 
thanks m the senate. And now, having com- 
]i!('ted all ncces'-ary preparations lor the eam- 
jiaign, he vowed, in piirsuuiiee ol a deerei' of 
the senate that he would, on the eajiture of 
\'eii, celelirute the grr.it ganie.s : and would 
repair and dedicate the tcmjde of Mollier 
-Matuta, which had Ik'cii fornn'ily eoiisceialed 
l»y king Seivius 'J'liilius. Marclung out of 
the city at tin* head of his annv, wliile ji.'o- 
j)!e’s anxi-'ty was stmnger than (heir liopes In' 
eamc to liie lirst fiigagement with tlie F.di- 
scians and Cajienalians, in the district of 
Xejmte, on wliM'h occasion evi-ry partii'ular 
was conducted with consuminatt' prudi'iiee and 
skill; success of course'I'lisued. He not only 
routed the enemy in battle, liut look jmsses- 
sioii of their camp, and sei/ed a vast (juantily 
of s])oil, the greatest part of which wais [)ut 
into the hands of the ijiirslor, and no groat 
share distributed to the soldiers. From ihenee 
the troujis were led to Yen, where additional 
forts were erected at smaller distances from 
each other, ami by an edict, forbidding any (b 
fight without ordiTs, the soldiers were taken 
oil’ from skirmishing, whieli had hitherto been 
frequently practised between the walls and the 
rampart of tlie camp, and their labour applj.ed 
to the works. Of these,' the greatest by far 
and most laborious was a mine, which they 
undertook to carry into the citadel of the cncijiy 
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In^rdcr that there should be no interruption in 
' thisjV.nd at the same tune that the same set of 
persons shoiiJJ not, by unmterinitted labour 
' utule.r j^roiiiiil, be sjicut with tatiffiie, ho formed 
tliiMvholo number of pioneers into six divisions, 
and SIX honr.s were allotted for eaeh division to 
Work in rotation; nor did they stop either by 
ni;?lit o^^ilay, until they formed a passage into 
tile citadi’i. 

X.V. Wlitoi llie dietiitor now saw conquest 
williin his re.icii, and lliat he was on the point 
of getliii‘4 possession of a city of tlie giealest 
opulence, lln^ spoil of which would (‘xcoi-d in 
(juaiilily wh.ife\er had been obtained lu all for-! 
mcr w.ir-, taken together, fiMriiiir h‘>l be might 
incur eithiT the icsenlinent of the soMu'rs, as 
homg too sparing in his distribution of it, or 
the disjileasure ot the senatois as heing jiro- 
fiisely la\ish, he despatched a li'lter to tin* 
s«‘n.!te, that “ through the tavoiir of tlie nn- 
moital gods, his own eoiiduct, and the jiorse- 
veUiig eouiage ol (he troops, V'eii would 
' iminedialelv be in the [lower ol the l{oni:in 
jH'ople, and re(|uesled then directions with rc- 
gatd to the spoil." 'J’wo opinions di\ide,d the 
senate; one was that of the elder 1‘ultlius 
Ijiemiiis, who being first ciilleil upon Ity liis 
son, as we are tohl, proposed a resolution, lliat 
]mblie iioiiee should lie gi\en to the jieojile by 
jiroelain.ition, that whosoever chose to shan' 
111 (lie spmi should ri-qujro to the camp before 
Veii. Till' Ollier that of Ajijiius Claiulius, 
who eeiisiired such profusion as unpm-edenled. 
extravag ml, and paitial; and wltndi would also 
he productive of ill coiisequeiui's, it jieople 
should once eoiiceixe an opinion that it would 
be crinuiial lu deposit m the (n'lisury, when 
exhausted hy wars, the money taken from the 
♦‘iiemy. lie therefore recommended it to them 
to make lli.it a fund for tlu' payment of the 
sodh'r’s wages, to the end that the commons 
might ho eased of jiart of the tax. For “ every 
man’s family,” he said, “ would feel its .share 
of such a honntv in eipial jiroportion, and the 
hands of the idle city rabhh', ever greedy of 
rapine, woulil not then Riialch away the pri^es 
(liio to men who liad showed their bravery in 
war; it lieing generally the case, tliat the man 
who is most ready, on every ooeusion, to under¬ 
take the largest share of toil and danger, is the 
least active in jdundcring.” Incinius, on the 
other hand, argued, fliat in that ease, the money 
i^would be an eternal cause of jealousy and ill-hu¬ 
mour, would afford grounds for invidious reprtv 


sentations to the commons, and, m consequence 
for seditions, and the enacting of new laws. “ It 
was therefore more to he desired,” lie said, 
“ that the alVeciion of the commons might be 
conciliated by a liouiity of tliat kind; that this 
resource should lie alliirdcd them, after thi’y 
had hei'ii exhiuisted and entirely draineil, hy 
the jiayment of the tax for so many years; and 
that they should enjoy the fruits arising from a 
war, 111 which they iud einployod, one might 
say, the better part of Uieir li\<‘s. That what 
a man took w'ltli his own h.nid from the enemy, 
and brought home with him, would afford him 
more satisfaction and delight, than a share 
many times l.irgei conlerred on linn liy aiiothbr. 
That the iliel.itor liiiiiself was awaie of the 
odium and the disagreeable rellections to which 
ihis hiisinc'ss might subjc'ct him, and had for 
that reason tiansferrcd the detennnialion of it 
from himself to the senate; and that the .senate 
ought, on tlicir part, since the business had 
been thus thrown iipoiitliein, to hand it over to 
th(' commons, and lei exery m.in enjoy what the 
eli.iiiee of war should give linn.” 'i'liis plan 
was deemed the safer, as it promised to jirocuro 
popularity to the senate. Acciirdingly pro¬ 
clamation was made, that all such as chose 
might go to the, camp ot the dictator, to share 
in the jilundi'r of Yen. The vast multitude 
who went entirely filled the eam{>. 

X.M. Tlu'ii the diet.itor, atliT taking llie 
auspices, came forth, and hiiMiig jirevioiisly 
ordered the soldiers to lake arms, s[)oke thus; 
“ O I’Uhian Apollo, under thy guidance, and 
in.s[iirc'd hy thy ilixinits, I am now proceeding 
to destroy the city of \’eii, and I devote to 
thee the tenth part of the spoil thereof. 'J’hee 
also, iiiqienal .luni>, who now dwellest in Veii, 
1 besoi'ch, that when we shall have obtained 
the victory, thou wilt ai company u.s into our 
<‘ity, soon To he thine own, wlu're a temple shall 
receive thee, worthy of tliy majesty.” After 
these prayers, having more than a suHicient 
numlier of men, he assaulted the city on every 
quarter, in order to prevent fheir perceiving the 
danger which thieatoned from the mine. The 
Vciontians, ignorant that they iiad lieeii already 
doomed to ruin by (heir own prophets, and 
likewise by foreign oracles; that tiie gods had 
been already invited to a share in tbeir spoil; 
that some of them hstoniiig to the vows by 
which they had been solicited to forsake tlieir 
city, began to look towards the temples of the 
enemy, and new habitations, and that this was 
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the last day of their existence; fearing nothing 
less, than their walls being already undermined, 
and the citadel filled with enemies, ran briskly 
in arms to the ramparts, wondering what could 
be the reason, that when for so many days not 
one Roman had stirred from his post, they 
should now run up to the walls without appre- 
hension, as if struck with a sudden fit of mad¬ 
ness. A fabulous account has been given of 
an incident happening at tliis juncture; it is, 
thaf while the king of the VeicnUans,was offer¬ 
ing sacrifice, the words of the aruspex were 
heard in the mine, denouncing, tliat whoever 
should cut up the entrails of that victim should 
obfein the victory, and that this incited the 
Roman soldiers to burst open the mine, seize 
the entrails, and carry them to the dictator. 
Hut in matters of such remote antiquity, I 
think it enough if relations which carry a re¬ 
semblance of truth, he roeoive<l as true ; stories 
of this kind, better calculated for the extrava¬ 
gant exhibitions of the stage, which deliglits in 
the marvellous, than for gaining belief, it is 
needless cither to alfirin or relute. The mine 
at this time, full of chosen men, suddenly dis¬ 
charged its armed bands in the temple of Juno, 
which stood in the citadel of Veil, some of 
whom attacked the rear of tlie enemy on the 
walls, some tore down the bars of the gates, 
some set fire to the, houses, from the roofs of 
which stones and tiles were thrown by females 
and slaves. Every place was filled with con¬ 
fused clamour, composed of tlie terrifying 
shouts of the assailants, and the cries of the 
affrighted, joined to the lamentations of the 
women and children. Those who defended 
the works were in an instant beaten off, and 
the gates forced open, where some entering in 
l)odies, others scaling the deserted walls, the 
town was filled with the enemy, and a fight 
commenced in every quarter. After great 
slaughter the ardour of the combatants began 
to abate, and the dictator, proclaiming orders 
by the heralds, that no injury should he done to 
the unarmed put an end to the effusion of 
blood. The townsmen then began to lay 
down their arms and surrender, and the sol¬ 
diers, with permission of the dictator, dispersed 
in search of booty. When the spoil was col¬ 
lected liefore his eyes, far exceeding both in 
quantity and in the value of the effects all his 
calculations and hopes, the dictator is said to 
have raised his hands Cowards heaven, and 
prayed, “ that if any gods or men looked on 


his success and that of the Roman people ^ 
excessive, such jealousy might be appeased by 
some calamity peculiar to himself, alone, ratlier 
than by the slightest detriment to the Roman 
people.” It is recorded, that as he turned him¬ 
self about, during this address to the gods, he 
stumbled and fell; and this was considered 
afterwards, by sucli as judged of tlie nj.tttcr by 
the events which followed, to be an omen por¬ 
tending Camillus’s own eoiuloninution, and the 
disaster of the city of Rome being taken, 
which happened a few years after. Tlic sub¬ 
duing of the enemy, and tlie plundcnng of tliis 
very opulent city, employed that whole day. 

XXII. Next day the dictator sold the in¬ 
habitants of free condition by auction: the 
money arising from this sale was all that was 
applied to the use of the public, and even that 
was resented by the commons. As to what 
spoil lliry brought lioine, tliey did not tliink 
themselves under any obligation, in applying it 
either to the general who, with design to jiro- 
curc their coiiiitcnanee to Ins own pari^irnony, 
hud referred to the senate a bu.sine.ss which 
properly lielongcd to his own jurisdiction, or to 
the senate, but to the Liciman family, of whicli 
the son had laid the. affair before the senate, 
and the father first proposed the jiopular reso¬ 
lution. When the wealth, belonging to the 
inhabitants, had been carried away from Veii, 
they then began to remove the treasures of the 
gods, and the gods themselves, but with the 
demeanor of worshippers ratlier than of ra- 
vishers: for certain young men selected out of 
the army, to whom was assigned the charge of 
conveying imperial Juno to Rome, after tlio- 
roughly washing tlieir bodies, and clothing 
themselves in white garments, onlerod her tem¬ 
ple with tokens of adoration, and approaching, 
laid hands upon her with religious awe, because, 
according to the Etrurian rules, no person but 
a priest of a particular family had been usually 
allowed to touch that statute. Afterwards one 
of them, cither prompted by divine inspiration, 
or in a fit of youthful jocularity, saying, “ Juno, 
art thou willing to go to Rome,” the rest cried 
out at once, that the goddess had assented. 
To this fable an addition was made that she 
was heard to utter the words, “ I am willing.” 
However, we are informed, that she was raised 
from the place whereon she stood by machines, 
with slight efforts, and was found light and 
ea^ to be removed, as if she accompanied them 
with her own consent; that she was brouglK 
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8:tfc to the Avcnlinc, her eternal scat, to 
which the vows of the Roman dictator had 
«,invited hcr,.«^here the same Camillus who 
}iad vowed it afterwards dedicated her temple, 
'I'hus fell Vcii, tlic most powerful city of the 
.Etrurian nation, even in its final overthrow 
demonstrating its greatness; for, after having 
withstdbd a siege during ten summers and win¬ 
ters, without intermission, after inflicting on its 
enemy losses considerably greater than itself 
had felt; even now, even when fate at last ur¬ 
ged its doom, yet still it was vanquished not by 
force, but by the art of engineers. 

XXIII. When the news arrived at Rome 
that Veii was taken, notwithstanding that the 
prodigies had been expiated, that the answers of 
thn prophets and the responses of the Pythian 
oracle were known to all, and that they had 
used the most cflectual means which human 
wisdom could suggest, for insuring success, in 
giving tlie command to Marcus Furius, the 
greatest general of the age; yet, as they had 
for so many years experienced such a variety of 
fortune, iii that war, and had sustained so many 
losses, their joy was as unbounded as if they 
had entertained no hopes of that event. And 
before the senate passed any decree to the pur¬ 
pose, every temple was filled with the Roman 
matrons returning thanks to the gods. The 
senate ordered su{»plications for the space of 
four days, a longer term than had cverbo.cn aji- 
puinted in the case of any former war. The 
ilictator also on his arrival was more numerously 
attended than any general had ever been biTore; 
ail raiilw pouring out to meet him, while the 
honours, conferred on him in his triumph, far 
surpasst'd the compliments usually paid on such 
occa.^ions. lie himself was the most conspi¬ 
cuous object of all, riding through the city in a 
fhiiriot drawn by while horses, was deemed un- 
hecoming, not to say a member of a common¬ 
wealth, but a human being: people deeming it 
an aflront to religion, that the dictator should 
emulate the equipage of Jupiter and Apollo; 
and on account chiefly of that single circum- 
^starice, his triumph was more splendid than 
jileasiag. He then contracted for the building 
of a temple to imperial Juno on the Aventinc, 
and dedicated that of mother Matuta; after 
performing these services to the gods, and to 
mankind, he laid down his office of dictator. 
"'The offering to be‘made to Apollo came then 
.under consideration, and Camillus declaring 
that he had vowed the tenth part of the spoil to 


that use, and the pontiffs having given their 
opinion that the jreoiile ought to discharge that 
vow, it was found difficult to strike out a pro¬ 
per mode of obliging them to refund the spoil, 
in order that the due proportion might be set 
apart for that religious purpose. At length, 
recourse was had to a method which seemed 
least troublesome, that every man who wished 
to acquit himself and his family of the obliga¬ 
tion of the vow, making lus own estimate of his 
share of the spoil, should pay into the treasury 
the tenth part of tlic value, in order that a gold¬ 
en offering might be made, worthy of the. 
grandeur of the temple, the divinity of the god, 
and the dignity of the Roman peoj)le: this 
contribution also helped to alienate the affection 
of the commons from Camillus. During these 
transactions, ambassadors had come from the 
Volsciims and iEquans to sue for peace, and 
peace was grant'd them rather out of a desiic 
that the state, wearied with so tedious a war, 
might enjoy some repose, than in consideration 
of the desert of the persons jictitioning. 

XXrV. The year[y. R. 360. IJ. C. 392.] 
which followed the taking of Veii had six mili¬ 
tary tribunes, with consular power, the tw’o 
Publii CorncUi, Cossus, and Scipio, Marcus 
Valerius Maximus, a second time, Cmso Fabius 
Ainbustus a third time, Lucius Furius Mcdul- 
linus a fifth time, and Quintus Servilius a third 
time. The war with the Fnliscians fell by lot 
to the CorneUi; that with (he Capenatians lo 
Valerius and Servilius. Tliosc latter made no 
attempt on (he towns, either ly assault or siege, 
but spread devastation over the lands, and car¬ 
ried off as spoil every thing found in the coun¬ 
try ; not a fruit tree, nor any useful vegetable, 
was left in the whole territory. Those losses 
reduced the people of (’apona to sul)mis.sion, 
and on their suing for pi-acc, it was granted. 
The war with the Fahscians still continued. 
Meanwhile seditions multiplied at Rome, and 
in order to assuage their violence it was resolv¬ 
ed, that a colony should be sent to the country 
of the Volscians, for which three thousand 
Roman citizens should be enrolled, and 1h<* 
triumvirs, appointed to conduct it, distributed 
three acres and seven-twelfths to each man. 
This donation was looked on with scorn, be¬ 
cause they considered the offer as intended to 
pacify them, on the disappointment of higher 
expectations: for “ w'hy,” said they, should 
the commons be sent into exile among tbr 
Volscians, when the beautiful city of Veil lay 
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within view, and tlic territory bclon”:in[j to it 
bfiti'j iniiro fcrtil<- and more oxteiHivi-than tin- 
territory of Honn' 'I’liis ei(y, too, they ex¬ 
tolled as )»retei.ihle evi'ii to that nl lumie, botli 
in point, ol ^ltli!^lion, and the ina^iiilieenre ol 
its odiliee-- and inclosures, l»>tli |iiihlie and 
jirivatc. N.iy, they wont so tar a-t to pro¬ 
pose (lie selteHH’ which, atlei the talsin;; ol 
Jtome. hy the. tJanls, w.is moie ^'■eiicrally 
ail(){»ted. of removin'; to \h'ii. lliiT liu ir idaii 
now was, that lialf of the cominoiis, am! li.df 
of the senate, should tlx tlieii hahilatmiis at 
Veil; iiiid thus two eities, eoin])Osnn; on<- eoin- 
mouvvcallh, mmhl he inhahitetl I'V tin* Jumi.m 
peojile. 'Idle nobles o])]>i)s<-d tlicsi' ineasure.s 
witli hueli warmth, as to declare, tliat llu-y 
would sooner the ui the siudU of the Ivoniuii 
jieuple, than thal any oi those matters slioiilil 
he jnit to the \’ot'‘. lor, “ wln'o om- cih at 
present supplied such .ihiuid.itici' ol dissensions, 
what would he the ease with two ' W.is it, pos- 
siide that, aiiv onecouhl j)rctci a\aiH|Uished, to 
a Mctorioiis city, and sutler Veil, alter heiin; 
e.iptuu'd, to riijov a jjreater de<;ri-e ol' prosper¬ 
ity than eviT it h.id known m its most tlourisli- 
iin; days ] in sliort, tliey int^hl he, torsaken 
in then nativt'eounliy hy their lellow-utuens, 
hut no tori'" oii'aht e\ei t<' eomp<'l them to lor- 
.s.dte that eomitiv and those eitireiis, and to 
tollow 'I’ltu.s nuns, (lor ho w.is the ph-hei.m 
liiinme who h.id hmimhl terwaid the pru]».- 
Mlioti) as a liuimlei to Veil, ahaiKloiiiiii; the 
diMiie Jvomiilus, till' son ot a ^lod. the p.ireiil 
.ind loumlei ol the city of lumie.” 'I’hesi' 
disputes pioeei'ded to a sli.imelul li('n;lit. loi 
the patrn i.ttis had d'awn oM'rone !i ill of the 
plebeian inlmnes to iheir sriilimetils; so thal 
no olliei eircuiastanee ohliixed the Cimimoiis to 
reliant trom outr:u,n', hut that after a elanmiii 
had hemi set up as the [ireliide to imi. the 
principal mi‘in(ti‘is ol i!i<' senate, ihrouimj 
thi'insi'Kes loremost in the way ol the etowd, 
ih'sired that they nnnht he the persons altaekcl. 
sitmk, or jiut to deatli. On this the popn- 
Ku'c not oiilv abstained from oili'aiiL; VKdeiie<‘ 
(o then a!;i“, then iln;nitv, ami honoiir,ihh’ 
r-hiiraeters, hut in ii-sjie<-( lor their opinions 
lestrained their iai;e even from any such at- 
ti'iiipts on Olliers. 

X.VV. Oamillus on every occaRion, and m 
every place, inibliely asserted, lliul ^ tlien 
was ootlung surprisiijj; m all tlioseconnnotmiis; 
that tlie state was actually gone imul; for: 
though it was engaged by a vow, yet it bestowed | 


more concern on every other kind ol busH 
ness, Ilian on acquitting itsolfof t)ic obligation.! 
lie would say nothing of llie contiibntion^ 
of .in alms in reality, rather than ut a tejilh; 
However, as each man li.ul boiiQtl hnnsclf in 
Ins jirivale e.ipaeity, the jiublie was ^et tree., 
lint Ills eonseieiiee Avmild not Jinller linn lo hex 
silent on another head,—th.il the. lenlb'-ol that 
j),ut only of the spoil w.is set v^hich' 

eunsisli'd ot imneahle rtleels, and no iiieiitiuu 
was jiiailo ol till' city ot ol tlu' lands, whii li, .is 
well as llie lesl, ueie eonipiehended iii the 
vow.” d’he senate, liiiding it dilHeiilt Iti come to 
a determination on this point, referied U l<> llu' 
poiUitls in (on)uiielioti Willi ('aiiiilUis ; and thal 
iioily ga\e then ojuiiioii, that whalso('\ei had 
liei'ii till- jiiojieitv ol tlm ^ I'leill/ans brioie llie 
litlriiiig ol the \ovv, and allei the \ow was 
m.nie, e.ime inlo llie power ol (he lumi.ui peo¬ 
ple ; of thal ihi' li'Uth ji.iit v\as sa'^red to 
Apollo. 'I'hus the eily <iiid tlu.' laud were* 
tinmglit into the estimate. 'I'lie moiii'V was 
is.,iied limn iho triMsinv, .uid the eoiisulai 
military tiibunes wine eommissioiu'd to lay it 
out 111 the purchase ol gold. A .siillieicnt 
ipiantit} of tins metal could not he jintemed; 
on vvliieh th<‘ matrons, alter holding some 
meetiugs todeiiher.ile on ihr subjei't, with iMia- 
iiiiiioii- eonsinit.i’ng,i';('<l to supp|\ iho niihlaiv 
tnlmiK's u ith gohl, ,uid ai tiiall'. ( ai lied all llieir 
oiiiamenls into the lie,isui\. Aolljiii'g e\ei 
liapixnied whuh ga\e gie.dir plea uie to the 
senate, .ihd il is s.ud. lint in letmti ioj Ihu 
geiieiostu, (liesc women wen lioiioiiud with 
the jiiudege ol' using (overed ehaiiot'-, when 
going to jitihiie v\orsliij» Ol games, .md ojien 
eliaise-, oil atl\ da\ whether lestKal ol < oiiiliioli. 
Tlu- gold heiitg teii'ived liom e.e h In weight, 
and ,i valuation being iiiadi'. lu oidei that the 
pii(i‘ might h(“ rep,11(1, It was ri'solved that a 
golden bowl should he made lllCleol, to he 
earned to Delphi as an oiieting to \iiollo. Mo 
sooner vveie men’s iniiuls di-.engaged )rom re¬ 
ligious eoiieeriis, lliali llu' plebeian tuhiiiu's 
leiiewed their seilltiou.s (ituelnes, stimiilalimg 
lIu' lesentineiit ol the po[)ul.i< imgaiiist all llic 
nohihty, but i‘sp(Mi.illv ag.unst (AnmJliis • 
alleging th<il, “ by his eoiifise.itious and eonsi*- 
cratioiis, lie had ledueed the spoils ol Veil 
touolhuig;” ilanngly ahusiiig the nobles, m 
their absence ; yet, on tliciT apjietiring, as Itn.'y 
soinetiiiK's tliiew themselve.s in the way o! their 
fury, showing tliemsome rc.s)H'et. Whenthey 
perceived that the business would he jirotrael- 
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W,b(‘y(Hi(! the jiif.si'iit }i'ar, thcv ro-ch'ctcd Idi 
^e-joru followiDj; mkIi Uil>\itics i»l tlit' coni- 
Iricftjw, af> biul ]p*K>iiu)t('(l tlio ot tlir 

Jjwv, nVii lli(^ ji.ili'K unifi ovcpTlrd llit-msclvo, tu | 
f!lfd i)h.“ snno \Mt)i iou:;u-il li> siidi ul ihrin jir | 
protchli'd a'iuiii'-l ]J. J3 t tlii'sr ibf 

%l,mv [K-rsou-’ jiio tly n'-i'b ( led 

’ • A'Wl. Al tile «te<li>'ji uf aiiJilaiv liilunies, , 

[V. Ji. IF 31)1.] ilie I'\ j 

tliMi llileie^'t I'ldie aluiosl. j)te\.iile(l 
to Ii.ivl' Miiieti-' l'’iii Ills (’oiiiilii'''eiio'-cii. 'i’liev 
[nelemleil llial on ik i oiiitl ol liie w.iin in w Iin li 

Ilie\ weie eliu;i':i (I llir\ v. I'-ln'd to !ki\<■ iiili) O'. 

.1 .cmiMiiiindei l>nl, in i.u t tlnv ant' d liun 
aijla'aoinsl t" iliu-liilinnes. Ici eheik tlieii 
'(•(nTtllpl \»ruin-!>ni. ''I'oaetlu'i' -VMlIi (^ll 1 llllu^ 
wAe i'l<‘il('(,l inihlai^- Jrilniiie-, \Mtli cni'-ul.li 
]aii Ills i’tnins Mednllinus a ^l\1h time, i 
Cams (jdiuliils, LiuiU' \.i!riins lV>)di(ola, 
ft^iiinns I’osiinimi.s and I'lddios ('oiiielnis ji 
second limo. In the !)e>’i!ir;iii:; ol llie \ ejii, I he 
jilelieian Irdnim-. ileeluied [iioiTedittL; on llte 
InisMK'ss. until jM.io u - r'tiiiii- (' lUiillin- sli.ndd 
set'lilt .I'ialiisl, liie j’alist Mils , loi he had hi‘en 
iqi|)om(ed to (lie (oiiiniaiid in th.it war. In 
eoiise'ineUM- oi this dei.i\. the .ndoiii of the 
pnisiiit \v,is eooUd, and (liiiiiillns, wliom lh<‘_\ 
had <'lne|lv {lie.uh'd .e, all oj)|)onenl, loinid an 
ineiea-.e ol lihnw in the (oiihl i V ')]' the i’alls- 
'•lans. lot iheeiieiiiv al liibl eonlinnm iheinselM'- 
willini ihnr wall', ^\hleh a]*|ieaied to lie Ihc 
salePi he hv iii\aL;ini; the eonntr’y ami 

I'innin:; the hoiivi s, eonijuUed iheiii to emiie 
I'oiih liom the ntv. l>ut still their teats pre- 
\tiiled lliein Iroiii aiUannni; to an\ loiisitlei- 
ahht h’ii;j;lli. \l ihe dis|aiiM- ol’ ahoii! a nnie 
Irom the town, llie\ jnltlnd then e.nnji. loi 
the seeiiillv ol vvliu'h liie\ < onliiled eiitirelv ill 
the iiltv III the apjiro.ii hes. all tlie ro.ids on 
<werv jsiih' JV'iiyr jounli and in some 

paits narrow, ni others steeji: Inn C.nninns, 
loliowiUtf the dnei turns ol a piisonei taken in 
the eoiu^ti'j,', who yeted as liis ”Ui<le, deeaiujied 
ill tile latter end ol the uigUU and. ;il Ineak ol 
iliiv, sliowed Ijiinsell on urouiid mmji limhei 
t^aH tlu'irs. 'I'lie honiiiiis we^e to/iued info 
tljA’e division.s^ each ol w IhlIj, in turn, worked 
oil l!itt.'forti.^€^ons ot the earn)), WliiJelhe lesl 
fif'lliy tr^K^s^stood in readiness tor hatlle. The 

c'm}niy flieiinwSviiii^ aii atuin|-l to iniemiptlus 
.Turks, lie atlarked iRjd jnit them to llijiht; and 
with eonsleioafion wi^e the Fjffiscijns 

hifutft, ibaMn their haste, tiny passed 1tv tlieir 
Von.ii.—I) 
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own eani]>. wlm li lav in their w.iv, and pushed 
loiwaid to tin (i 1 \. (treat ninnhers were 
slam and wuunilrd hel'orc they leaehed tin' 
safes, llnoimli winelj (hey rushed in i^ieat eon- 
iusion and di-iiim. 'I'lieir eani]) was taken, 
,ind llu' sjioil ai'tii iiph\ (aiiinlJus to llu' ([ine- 
slors, to llie ureal dis'alistaelioii of the sol¬ 
diers . hut sU( li was tli(‘ mihieii' e ol' his sliid- 
ness 111 disc i[)liiie, dial tlie same piopllelv ol 
eonduet rvhiih I'Seilcd llicn l''^^'ntlm•llt. raised 
aklo then .idinlialuin. Thr l<iwii was liieli in¬ 
vested, and tile approa'ln-- ('aiiici! uii, wlllle 
biPini I lines Ol ( a-'ion.il al I ,ii k-.. w i 10 m.ide Iw the 
louiisiern on the lunn.iii iJU'ls, and tiilhin?; 
skinnislies misiied. 'I’lniii lime was spioil 
\vithoiii eithei ]iait\ traiiune, a prospiet of siio- 
eess. and as iho I'esu'ei'd were inoie jilt iitiliill) 
siijiplied I hail the liesiejreis, v\ ilh eom and all 
ii.llut necessaries. Irom 3na;>a/ines wiiieh ihev 
I hai! tojiiud some time heloir. the allair. to 
I piilee t'loin ajjpeaiam-es, w ouhi li. \e hi'en as 
lahonou-. am! ledums as at \ i n. liad not fm- 
inne, to U'llu’r wifii an nislanee ol inentoiioiis 
eomliul, wliieli, in lespeef ol milit.iiy niaf- 
tem, he li.id alrisidv sullu imliy djspla\ed. jno- 
( nied In the Jvoinan eoitmiaiiiler a spceiiy vie- 
loi \. 

W\l!. It was tin* (iistmii ainoni!: the 
I'alisi unis, to employ the same peisoii as liuw- 
ti‘r am! pii\ate (nlur to then ihiliheii; and. as 
U (oniniiies to he the jpiaitue to tills ihiv III 
(hi ei e. sr\nal were mil listed at the saiiu- time 
lo the e.iie ol one man. 'I’he teacher who ap¬ 
pealed to liavi' the eieatei shaie ol know le(l-.re, 
ha<l ol c'Uirse the iiisi i m Ium ot the i Inldien ot 
die hts] Midi, /i’lu' prison slippose.i I" pl)^.•^e^s 

tills knowh'dtie. ami now so inirusied, !ui\im,' 
niaih- il a iii'lom in time "I peac-, to e.irry tlie 
ho\s out cil llie <j(\ lul thes.ike ol'evoreisi' .iml 
plav, and luiMiia,' ne\ei diseoiilinned the piui- 
tieo since ihew.n heirau.diew Uiem awav liom 
the 14 .lie, sotm limes m slimtei, somidinies in 
ioiigei ('\t tirsii>ns. Al h'lurtli, lie found an 
'"oppoitiiiiilV ol sliaviim hirlher than Usiuii; 
and. [iv intUKliieinn a vaiiet) of pl.ivs and eon- 
veis.iiions. lie leii them on between llie aiUaiic- 
ed ijuarils ol tlie enemv, and ihrti tlirou'Tli the 
Uuin.in camp, into the tent ot (’ainillus; and 
^tli(‘re, lo this atioeioiib ad,, added p speiadi slil! 
moie atfoeiuus: thal Tin* tiad dehvcied Fa- 
h’rii into the tlieiiomaus h\ pnttim; 

.4nti) theirfJi'WO Ito\s, whose p.ooni-' 
'jvere lluTC uhtli^ head of a(1.4lijs’’'' do Jteai- 
'iiP, whu I), "k'.Mnilhis lirf.l-^imi, • Aeitliei the 
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people, nor the coinmaniliT, to vvhoinlliou hast 
come, ihou wjelch, wjtli (liy Mllanoii^ oiler, ls 
like unto lliyscll. i}i‘t\veeii us ami tlie Talis- 
seians llieio jiot, it is line, (hat kind 

of society wliicli is formed by hiini.in eon)j)aet, 
but tliat winch nature bus implanted in both, 
does, and ever will sulisist. War has its laws 
ns well as jieaee; and we have learned in wag¬ 
ing It, to be as obseivant ol (hose laws, as we 
are bia\e. We carry arms, not .e^ainst jier* 
sons 1)1 suc.h a‘;e as these, wlio, e\en iii the 
stormiiit^ of towns, are exeinpled from injury, 
but against men wlm have arms in their 
liamis, as well as oursebes, and wlm W'ltlioul 
btang either injured oi ptovoked by us, made 
an attack (*n a Jvoman eaiiijt at Veil. 'I'hose 
thou hast compiered as far as in thee lay, by an 
act of unexampled villany. I shall comjuer 
them as 1 comjuercd Veil, bv Koinan methods, 
by xtdour, by lalmur and by aims.” Then oi- 
deiing him to Ih' stJi[)peil naked, and Ins hands 
to be lied behind his b.uk, he delivered Inm to 
the boys to be comlucted back to Faleiii, and 
gave them rods with winch they .should scourge 
the traitor, and drive liim into the city, t^ueh 
a spectacle first attracting a coi-.coiirsc of peo¬ 
ple, and the senate being alterwaids sum¬ 
moned liy the magistrates on the I'xtraoidinaiv 
ease, so great an alteration was liereby (‘il'ected 
in their sentiments, that they,who a sboit time 
before were so outrageous in their halre<l ami 
anger, as almost to have chosen llio catastrophe 
of the Veieiitiaiis, rather than the truce oh- 
taiiied by the (Juja'iialiaiis . these same jhtsoiis 
now, through every rank in the stale, unner- 
sally called out for jioacc. The iaifh of tlic 
lioinaiis, and the justice of their gimer.il, w»'re 
extolled by every mouth in the birinn, ami ni 
the senate-house; and in compliance' with the 
universal desire, anihas.sadors Wrnl to the camp 
to Cainillus, and Irom thence, willi j»ci mission 
of Cainillus, to Koine, to make a suru'iider of 
Faleni. On being inlioduced to tlu' senate, 
they are said to have sjxiki n in tins inanm'r: 
“ Conscript fathers ! overcome by you and 
your general, ))y a victory oi’ sucli a kind, as 
neither God nor man can view with disjileasuro, 
wc surrender onrst'lves into your hands, and in 
an expectation which redounds in the highest 
degree to the honour ©f the conqueror, that 
we shall live more Inqipily under your govern- 
nicnt, than under our own laws. In the issue 
of this war, two salutary examples have been 
held out to mankind. ’Ye have prefeired good 


faith in war, to present victory. We, chal¬ 
lenged to emulation in ihe observance of failli, 
have xolunt.uily presented you with coiiqucSU 
We are your sulijects: semi persons to receive 
our aims, hostagi's, and our city, whose gates 
they will Ihid ojioii. Ve will nevi'r have ua.soii 
to conqdain of our Julelity, or vvi' of your 
goverument.” Camilhis leceived l4(i< thanks' 
both of the enemy aii<l oi Ins countrymen. 
The Fahscians were oiJored to fuinish that 
year’s juiy lor the sobhets, ihul the Komaii 
peo])h' might enjoy a re^J)lle horn the tax. As 
soon as peace was ai’ceiled to the Iroiqis were 
brought home to Jioine. 

A’A Vllf. (’aimllus returning homo, clown¬ 
ed with lumouis ot fargieatei value than when 
white horses had drawn him m ttium|ih through 
the city, being distingui'^hed by a conquest ue- 
<]itjred through the means ol justice .mil good 
t.nlh, the x-nate did iml cioiceal tlinr sense ot 
the lespi’itful attention due to lus cojici-ins, 
iml hasiciied the me.tsnies fn aequilling liun 
ol his \<)\v. Lncnis \',ilmuis, Inuins Si-igiiis. 
and Auius Mantiiis, were mmI amh.iss.jdoi s 
with one ship ol wai, to earn Ihe golden howl 
to JJelp])i, as an olhnng to Apollo. 'I'lirse 
failing in v\ilh some Inp.itciisuiii jiiiate-, n()l 
far from the Nidli.ni sUait. Wfic taken and 
(allied to liipaia'. it was the eiistom ol the 
slate to make a general diMsnm of .dl himiy 
ac(juired, as il ji(ra< v wen- the [mhhc act of 
the government. It Inqipeiied that the otliee 
<*f cliH't magistiat)' was liiled hv tme Tiin.isi- 
iheus, a man inoie like llie luiiiians than hi- 
own coiinlryineii, who, liemg louc!ie<l hiinsell 
willi reveience for ilje eh.iiaclet of amli.issj- 
dois, lor llio olleiing, lor the god to wlmm it 
was sent, and tin' causi' ho which it was pie- 
simled, iiiijircssed the mulliliide likewise, who 
almost in ail cast's tescmhicd their ruler, with 
j»n)per sentiments ol religion on the occasion ; 
ami, alter eiiteitainiiig the aiidiass.idois at tlie 
juihlic cxjicnsc, convoyed them with some of 
Ills own ships to Delphi, and from thcucc con¬ 
ducted them in safely to lumm. Dy deeiee of 
senate a league of liospitiility was formed with 
him, and presents were made him by oider ot 
the stale. During tins year, the war with the 
*F'(juans was attended with advantage.s pretty 
e((ual on both sides; so that it was a matter of 
doubt, both at Koine and even among ihe 
troojis themselves, whetlu'r tliey were victd- 
rious or vampashed. The Koniaii command- 
ei.s were thiius *Kmilius and Spurlus Pbstu- 
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mins, two of thr imlilnry Iribum-s. At fii 4 
they noted in oonjiinctKMi, but alter havui" de- 
f<’.(l(“d tli(“ oMoniv HI the field, they cuiim' to :: 
dclerniniiUion tint .I'lmilins, with a sutiicient 
foree sliould keo[i ])osse.s.-.i<ui of \’('ini!^o, and 
lli.it ro>Uiimis should lay wa-slc the cmnilrY. 
Ill jiei foiiii.uiee ol this, the latter, siiiee llie 
t.ite Mi<*t llimkilit; less (MUlion re(]uisil(\ and 
man hiinzin an unguarded mannei, was attacked 
hv llie .•l'n|!ians, w!io ihiew lus In*o|is uito eon- 

t. ision, and diove them to the m"\.t hills. Tlie 
n.iim s|iread from theijee loen to \'ernu:'», I > 
the ether |).irt ol the enemy jxisted there, Jhis- 
(timnis li.iMin; wilhdiawn his ineti (oa j.laee of 
r'it.'tv, edleil them lo an assemhle, \\liei<- he 
Ulthi.Miled them with llieir {.14I1!. ami witli 
InniiiL! tied tioni llic fetd. t>ein-, nailed I'V 
an enemy hi'retol >ie lem.iilaMe (ei lowai-' 

a’lrt innniii!; auav, dn wlneh the \\!iide| 
ariin (iK'd out lotrelhei, ih.i' the\ deseneil' 
to tie.ii siieii rejiroaelics, and thil llie\ .I'dniow- 
h'd^jed the shaiiiet'iilness el lleai hi lia\j.ini ; hnl 
l!ia( l!ie\ weie .il tin- same Ii'ik' deleiinnieii to 
make amends ihr il. and ih.il llie i omjiieier'.- 
i.iv ('ll the oee.isiiitt slieiihl he hut of short dii- 
latioii. Tliey naiiie led e iiiie-.|!\ th.il lie w<mld 
lead them tlii'm e diieel'v totlic eaniji <d the 
enemy, uInch hn in (he jilaiii wil’iiii (hnr \lew, 
olli'inut to sninnil lo any j'uuishmeni il tlu’v 
did not lake it helere niL'JU. Alter I'omniend- 
niy thnr lesolnliem he o.ileied llemi li) refn'sli 
theiiischt s, and to lit' m n adim-ss at tin' tourlh 

u. iUdi file mieiin on liie otiii'r side, with di'- 
si'll to |(r('\eiit llie lioinaiis liom lUiiu: Imm 
Ihe hill In niuhl, flinuiyh the mad wliieli hal to 
Vntli'ro, weie lliere jiieji.'ied to lecene tliein, 
.Hid the hattle he'dan at the tlist limii. How- 
I ler Ihe moot) uas up lliioiiyli the ulnde nie]i(. 
so ili.il the I'mht \v.Is niammed \Mlli .’.s little eon- 
liisioii as il eonid Inne heeii h\ di\. Fill the 
^hout ieaehiii<f \'eirim.i, wiime i! w.is tmattmed 
flial the Foni.ni eaiuji li.ni heen afl.ieki'd, tin' 
tioojis weie se)/,ed with siH'li ti'rior, tli.d ni 
spit'' ol the entri'afies of .d'hinliiis, and all his 
I'lideavoins to detain lliein, tiu'V (led to Tiiscii. 
jum m the utmost disorder. From iheiioo a 
V’lH)il WHS earned to Home, that Postninius 
and his army were cut to jiieees. However, as 
soon as d.iy-Ji<rlit liad rcinovt'd llie d-inc''!" of 
i.dlinir into ainhuseude.s, in ease' of a hasty pur¬ 
suit, ridint; throu^li ilm ranks, and demanding 
The i»erforniaiiec or their promises, the genera! 
infused into the men such a degree of ardour, 
tiiut the iDquuns eonli] no longer withstand 


their elforls, hnt hetook themselves to flight, 
when a slaughter of them ensued (as in a ease 
wliore angi'i v, ,jv moie coneerned lliaii eourage,) 
that ended m the entire destnietion of iheir 
army ; and the .itllieimg news from Tiiseulum, 
which Iiad caused a gieat though grouiidh'ss, 
alarm 111 the ciiy, w.is toliowed liy a li'tter fioni 
I’o^lnnnus deeki'd with hurel,*—that vuiory 
had falieti to tin- lunnan ]n'opli\ and that (he 
.irmy of Ihe Hiijuans w,^^ wholly di'stroyed. 

As no delenmnalimi had yet hei'ti 
made, with respect to the pknis inlioduced liy 
the plehei.iii trihinics, the rmiiniouson the one 
hand I'lhoiired (0 continue 111 ollit'c sm It of them 
as had jnomoted the [),iss]ng ol the law, and 
till' paiiiciaiis on the olher, to piocine the re- 
ek'flioii oj ihosi* will) had (irolesled ag.inist it. 
Fill till' eoinnioiis had the superior lullnenee ni 
flic elei lion of tlieir own magistrates: tiir 
■wliuli disa])])oIiitment the jinliiciaiis revenged 
tliciiiselve.s hy ji.assing a di'eri'o ot si'iiale, that 
consul-, (ill,igistiate.s I'ver odious to fhciojii- 
moiis] should I>e i'iectcd. aftei an in- 

l<'r\a! of tilli'cn years, consuls wi'ri’ again a|i- 
jioiiitcd, Tiiicnis l.iirreliiis Flavus, and Servius 
t^ulpicius ('amerinus. [V. !». d(i 2 . Ik ('. d'JO.j 
In the hcginniiig ol 1 hi< year, wliile the ple- 
licnm tulumes, umtmg lln-ir eflorts, pri'ssed the 
jiasMiig of their l.iw with great confidence, he- 
c.tuse tilde was not .my of llicii liody who 
would jnoli'st against it, and wliile the consuls 
lor that \erv re.ison weie no less ai'tive 111 o]»- 
jiosing It. (llx' whole attention of the ]iiihhc 
Ix'iiig t.iken itji with this luisiness,) l]\e .d'hiuans 
made lliemsel\es masteis al \'’ifeljia, a Fonuin 
I'olony in their teinloiy, The general ]iart ol 
the eoloiiisis (‘scaped with satelv to Koine; lor 
llie town heiiig helr.i\ed lo the enemy in the 
night, (here w.is nothing to hinder their (liglit 
f.oni the eonntrv side of tin* eitv. 'J’h.it }no- 
Miiee tell to the lot of tlie consul Imeius liii- 
(lelins. lie inarehrd lliilher with an army, 
di'fealed the eneniv in the fleld, and returned 
to Koine, wliere lie was to enconnier a contest 
of niiicli greatei diflicully. A ]>roseeution had 
heen cominenei'd against Aulus Virginms and 
Quintus Pomponius, pleheian tribunes of the 
tw'o proceeding years, whom the senate was 
hound in honour to defend with the pnntexi r- 
tions of all the patiieians . lor no otie l.nd any 


• it wu« tlie custom, when ll»> Kmiaiii gencraJi s' lit 
iiilclli^onco of a victory, to wriiii llicir Icttcru up m 1^'* 
ret. 
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other charge against them, with ros|i('cl lither 
to their conduct m lite, or their beliiiMour in 
ollicc, than that, (o giality liic iioblc'', they had 
protested agaiiifcil the law proposed by tlu* tri¬ 
bunes. Howo\cr, tlie resentment of tlio com¬ 
mons over|)o\veied tlie intluence of the senate, 
and, by a sentence of most poimcious example, 
those men, convicted of no eiiiiK*, wen' con¬ 
demned to j)ay a line of ten tlioiisiud (n-sc-f in 
weight.* This Inghly incensed tlie palrieiaiis : 
Oamillus openly rcjiroaelied the eommonswith 
violating the duty whieli thes owed lo their own ' 
order, tidling them, lliat, “ v.liilt' they llius vent¬ 
ed their spleen on their ov\ii iiiagi-.tr,ites, they 
did not perceive that liv Iheii imi]Uiimis sen- 
leiiec they had ahl)ll^Iu'd lh(“ pinilcge of ])io- 
testing, and hy lahiiig away that privilege, had 
overturned the trihuniti.iii jumer. Foi they 
■were much mistaken if they niiitgined that tin' 
palrieiaiis would endiiri' tin' unbridh'd iieeii- 
tiousiiess of that other. If liihuiiitian violence 
could not he re|)elle(l hy liilmiiiljtui aid, fin* pa¬ 
tricians would lind out a weaiion of some other 
kind. He censured the consuls also, for .silently 
sutTering those tiihiiin's, v\ ho had comjilied with 
the (liroflions of the .senate, to he djsajipomted 
in their reliance on the faith of tin* jiuhlie.”; 
By such discour.ses, uttered in puhlie, he ex¬ 
asperated people daily more and mme against 
him. 

XXX. As to the senate ho never ceased 
urging them to a vigorous opjiosition to tlie 
passing of the law'; exhorting them, that “when 
the day arrived on which it was lo he put to 
the vote, they should go down lo thi' lonim 
with no other seiitiineiils than such as heeame 
men who knew they weie lo i-oiUeiid lor ihi'ir 
religion and liberty; for the temples ol their 
gods, and the soil that gave them Inrtli. As 
to Ills own jiarlicular jiart, if it were allowable 
for him during a conli’st wheiein the interest 
of his country lay at st<d<e, h) consider the ag¬ 
grandizement of Ins own charucter, il, wouhi 
even redound to the ineri'ase of his fame, that 
a city which he had taken should he lilied with 
inhabitants, that he should every day enjoy 
that monument of Ins own glory, and have he- 
fore his eyes a people whom he himself had led 
in his triumph, and that all men, ut every stej) 
they took, should meet with testimonies of his 
valour. But in his opinion, it would be an 
impious proceeding, if a city forsaken and alian- 
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doned by the immoital gods were to be inhabit 
eil; if the Jlomaii jieople were to reside in a 
eapm.iled soil, and to exchange a victorious for 
a \aii<jui>lied country.” Sliinulaled by such 
arguiiieiil--!, ulteioilby the first man in the stale, 
th('[latiicians both old and young, when the 
law was to be del'ated, came iii a body to tho 
foiuin, and dispeisiiig themselves thic‘ugh the 
tubes, each eiide.ivoiiu'd lo iniluenee tlie mem¬ 
bers ol Ins own body, besecelung tlieiii, with 
tears, “ not lo .ibatidoii the eounlry, in delence 
ol winch tliemselves and their latiiei.-- had 
fouglit with (lie greatest bravery and llii' gix-at- 
e->t slice 1 ‘s-g poininig at the same lime to the 
cajulol, the ti-mple of \’est.i, and the other 
U'm[iles ol the gods, v^h:e}l stood witbin vu'w; 
tiiat they v\«uild not drive the lioiiiaii people, 
a-exiles and outcasts, away liom their native 
soil and guardian deities, into a once hitstile 
city, .ind In-ing matters to siielt a eoiielusion, 
that It would 1)0 better if Yen liad in’vei been 
taken, Ie-,t Kome should h(' abandoned.” As 
(hoy made use ot no violence, but ul entiealies 
only, aiul among these entreaties made fn’ipient 
nu'nlion of the gods, the gieali'st i)arl ot the 
jK'ople vveie impressed vvilli an opinion liialre¬ 
ligion was ('{meerned in the ea.sig and tlie tribes, 
liy a inajoiity of one, ri'jeeted (be law. 'J’he 
]>alriei.ins were so Inglily giatified liy (his .sue- 
oi-ss, that next <l.iy, the consuls holdingamei'l- 
iiig for the pinjtose, a de*iee of senate was 
passed, that a ihstiibution should bi- made to 
the eommoiis of the \'eienlian lands, in the 
jnoporfion of.sevi'ii acres to each, and llial tins 
distribultoii should be extended not only lo the 
fathers ol taniilie.s, l)ut to every person in their 
Iioiises of liee eondition, that they nnghl have 
salisfai tioii in rearing <'hildren with tin* hope 
of sneh an estabiislimeiit. 

XXXI. [Y. Ji. B. (I 3H9.] 'I'his 
gi'iierosily bad such a eoiieiljatory elb'ct on the 
muuls of the eommons, that no oj)]iOKiiion was 
made to tlie election of consuls. Imciiis Vnle- 
rnis Potitus and Marcus Manlius, afterwards 
surnamed Capitolinns, were ajijiointed to that 
oHiec. In their consulate were ceh'hratod tlie^^ 
great games which Marcus Furiiis wln-n dicta* 
tor had vowed, on occasion of the war with the 
Vcieritians. In (his year also, the temple of 
imperial Juno, vow'ed hy the sumo dictator, 
during the same war, was deiheated, and it is 
mentioned that the matrons displayeil an ex¬ 
traordinary degree of zeal in their attendance^ 
on the dedication. In the campaign against the 
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/Equiuii-t, ilie goat wlicrcof was at Alqidum, 
nothin”: mcmorablo occurred; the enemy scarce¬ 
ly walling foi llie cngagcineiit to begin, before 
they betook ihemsehcsto fliglit. To Valerius, 
ln'cause he continued the pu^^ult and slaughter 
with great earnostnehS, a triumph was decreed ; 
to Maidius ail ovation. Tins }ear lliere sprung 
uj» a ne*/ ei.ieiny,tUe Volsiniaiis, against whom 
no aiiuy coubl be sent on accmint of a famine 
and pestdeiicc which raged m the Roman ter¬ 
ritories, in eonseijncmce of exlraonlinary 
(}i ought and heat, t^n these eircuinstanei's 
the V.ilsinians presumed with such coniidence 
tlial, fonmng a juiietioii with the Saljuiuaiis. 
they made ineniMons on the lands of the Jio- 
inaiis. Will was ihen pioel.nmed against l!ios(“ 
(wo imUons, (hmis.lul'usdird in the oflire of 
censor, iiml M.ir<-us t-'mmdius was substituted 
III his Tiiom; wliudi |)roceediiig eami' alleuv.inls 
to !)e eoiisidered as displeasing (o the gods, be¬ 
cause in that lustrum Rome w.is tiikeii. Nor 
sime lhat lime is ii censor ever substituted in ! 
the loom of one dying. The eoiisnls being 
seized liy the (lisleni[ter, it was resolved that an 
iiitmiegniim should he constituted, and auspices | 
taken anew. ' 

XWII. (V. R. .'JGd. B. (1. :}WS.] In pur- 
f-naiice tlierelbre of :i decree of the senate, lh(‘ 
consuls having resigned their olilei*, Marcus 
l‘’inius Cainillns was ereateil inli'rrex, who 
ap]voiii(ed jhiliiiiis (hirmdius Sci[iio inlerrev, 
and he afterwaids, huems Vhdeniis I'otilus, 
By him were chrled si\ milifaiy Inimnes with 
eoiisiibir |)ower, to the eiul that in case any of 
them should lie disalih'd Ity hinl health, the 
eominonwi'allh miglit still ha\e ji sii(li<-ieiit iinm- 
hei ol magistrates. These wi’re FiUimis l.u- 
eretiiis, Servius Sulpieius, M.irens .Emilius, 
fiiienis Furins Medulliniis a sexamth time, 
Agrijijia I'hinus, and (hinis .‘Enieluis a second 
time, who entered inti> (tlliee on tin' calimds of 
.Tilly, Of these T.ncius Ijueretius and (hiins 
-Emilias had the Volseiiuis as their jirovinee; 
Agripp.i Furiiis and Servius Sulpieius the Sal- 
jnniaiis. The first Tiatllo happened with the 
yolsiniaus. This war, formidable in apjiear- 
afiee from the great iiumher of the enemy, was 
terininatetl without any diirK-ulty ; at the lirst 
onset, their army was put to flight, and eight 
tliousand ot their soldiers, being surrounded by 
t|^e cavalry, laid down their arms and surren¬ 
dered. The account which they received of 
ihailiattlc, made the S.alpiiuans determine not 
to hazard an engagement; their troops secured 


themselves in the towns. The Romans, meet¬ 
ing no o[iposition, carried off the spoil from all 
parts, both of tlie Volsiuian and S.dpiniaii ter¬ 
ritories, until the Volsinians, becoming weary of 
the war, hail a truce tor twenty ycar.s granted 
them on condition that they slioiild make resti¬ 
tution to the Roman jieople, and furni'-h the 
pay of the army tor that year. During this 
year, Marcus (Ja'diems, .i plebeian, gave infor¬ 
mation to the tribiines, that ‘‘ m the new street, 
where the ehajiel now stands, above the tem¬ 
ple of Vesta, lie bad heard in the dead of the 
niglil, a voice louder than that of anum, order¬ 
ing notice to he givim to the magistrate-', that 
the Chuils weie a|tpro<ie!img. This intelli- 
gi-tiee, on account ol the mean cnndilion of the 
author, was, as fje(|iieutly h.i]i|K‘ns, disreg.ird- 
cd; and also, beeaUM- that nation, lying at a 
; great distance, was iheiefori' vi-ry little known. 
I 'J'he\ not only slighted tlie vvainings ot tlie gods, 
at this crisis ivf im]«Miiling fate, but tlie only 
human ai<l wlinh eoiilil hav»‘ availed them, 
Marcus Furiiis, llnw drove away to a distance 
trom the city : for, having been cited by A])U- 
ieiiis, a plebeian iriltuiie, to answer a charge 
eoncerning tlie plundi-r of Veil, and having, 
about the s.iine lime suflered the loss of a son, 
who had almost arrived at the years of nian- 
I hood, he called togetlier to Ins house the mem¬ 
bers of Ills lube and dejicmb-nts, who compos¬ 
ed a great jiait of tlie eominons, and asked 
their sentiments oil the occasion; when lieing 
told III answei, that tiny would make uj) by a 
eoiitribunon wli.ilexer tine he should he emi- 
di'inned to jiav, Imt to etl’eet Ins aeiiuitlal was 
out of their powi-r: he went into exile af¬ 
ter praying to the imnnnlal gods, that if he 
was undeserxiiig of smdi ni]urious lieatmont, 
tliey would -[leedilv give that ungrateful slate 
reason to regret his absence. On his not a|H 
peaniig, lie was fined tlllt'on thousand asses 
m weight,* 

XX.VIII. Jlaving thus driven away the citi¬ 
zen, whos<‘ presence, it in any case wc can pro¬ 
nounce witli certainty on human all'airs, would 
have olleetually saved Rome from falling into 
(ho hands of an enemy, the destined ruin now 
approached the city with hasty sle|is: at lliis 
time, ambassadors arrived fiom the peo])le of 
(llusiuni, soliciting aid against the («aul^. 
According to some reports, (hat nation was al¬ 
lured to cross the Alps, and take possession of 
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the country formerly cultivated by (he Etru¬ 
rians, by the doliciousness of its productions, 
and especially of the wine, a luxury thou now 
to them : and Aruns of Clusium having intro¬ 
duced il into Gaul, for the purpose of onticiiiG: 
that poojilo, that he miijlit, by their moans, 
stratify liis losenlrnont for his wile’s boinijdo- 
bauohoJ by TiUouino, (whoso suaHh.ni lie liiin- 
solf luid been,) a youriff man of overgrown 
power, on whom it would have boon imjKissj- 
Ido to inllicl punishment without fori'n;n assist- 
niico. T!o acted as thmr G[Ui(le. In jias^in,:; the 
Alps, and advised tliem to lay m<'-O' to (’iu- 
sinm. ( do nolimlei'd take upon iiu' to deii), 
tliat the (buds were oomluclc.l to Clnsuun Ity 
Aruns, or some other (biisiai,, Init tli.it those 
who laid sie?e to (’hisiuin. wen not the !ir>l 
who orosso<i llio Alps, is eorlain ; fui llie (Jauls 
wont over info Italy, two niii.dred years before 
they be.sieired that toivn. and took tin- ofy ot 
ivomo. ATor were these du' fii-ht of (lie Ihru- 
riaus with wliom (hoy wa^od war, b'r lom; be¬ 
fore this, the (i.dlie armie-- foutdil many battles 
with those who (hvelt bofwei n (lie .\j)ouninos 
•uid the Alps. The Tiisoiiiis, befoit' the yrowtli 
«d the Roman empno, j)ossoj.sod very extensive 
sway both Iw land and sea: Imw ^''-eat tlieir 
})ower was in the upper and lowei si'ie- by winch 
Italy IS almost surrounded, as an island, the 
names ot tliose seas <h-nioiislrate ; one benu; 
Called by the Italian nations, the Tiwcan, the 
general appellation of tlial ]ieo])le; tlie other 
the Adiialie, from Adiia, a colony of 'I'uscaiis. 
i'he (rri'cks also call lliove seaslhe Tyrrhenian 
and Adri.itic. 'I'liis jieople inhaluled both 
llie tracts of teirilory wlueli slreteh trem each 
sidt' of the inonnlam, to tin' two scais, haxjiiii 
foiijided twelve citii's on eillier. /ir.-'l on the hi¬ 
ther side towards tlie lower sea, and afterwards 
sendin^Mo the oilier side of the Ajijk imines a.s 
tnany colonies as there W'ore eafnta! cities in tlie 
mothiT eountry. 'i'hnse acijuired possession 
of the wlmle region beyond the Po, all the way 
to the Alps, e\ee})l, the corner of the Vene¬ 
tians who dwell round the extreme point of the 
Adriatic, The Alpine nations also, without 
doubt, ilerived their origin from them, particu- 
laily the Rhelians, who were rendered savage 
merely by their situation, so as to retain no 
mark of their original, except the accent of 
their language, and not even that without cor¬ 
ruption. 

XXXIV. Concerning the passage of the 
Gauls into Italy, what we have learned is this; 


when Tarquinius Priscus reigned at Ronix’, 
the supreme government of the ('elts, who 
composed one-lliird part of Gaul, lay in the 
hands of the Ihlurigians. 'Thi'se gave a king 
to tlie Celtic nation. Anibig.itus, a man very 
eminently distinguished by Ins own merit, and 
by the extraordinary degree of jirosjienty which 
attended him, both in his piivale eoiu’eriis, and 
in those of llie jiuldic; in hjs tune Gaul was 
.sO fruitlul, and so niimeroiislv jieopled, that it 
hormed scaicely jiraelicaidi' to lel.iiii such an 
enormous mullilude under the diiecfion of one 
"oM’rniiirnt. lieing lar adxanced in ye.irs, and 
wisliiiu: to ( xoneiate lus ri'ulm <>l a erowal willi 
which jf was oxei-luirdened, lie declared lusui- 
teiilion ol sending a\\a\ Ins sister's sons, llello- 
\esns aii<l S'igo\esus, two spniled V'ung men, 
to whatever settlements the goik slionlil |)oin1 
out by their auguries; and that they sinnild 
r.iriy with them any number of men, whu’h 
fhi'v tiiemselves should choose ; so that no na¬ 
tion winch lay in their way sliould be able to 
obslimt their eouiso. Sigoxesiis wais tiimi di- 
rccteil by the oiacle to tlie Ilercinian forest: 
to Ilelloxesiis tlie gods showed a mueh more 
delightful loiiJe into IlaK. lie earned with 
him Irom the Jb(iiri'.!ians. the Aivemaiis. the 
I^enoinans, tlie ..Eduan.s, tlx* Ambaiians, the 
(’aiinitiaii-, and the Anlercians. all their sii- 
[leiliuous numliers: and sefliiig out. at the 
head of an innnensi' hotly ol litvrst' aiii* b-ot, 
arrived in tin' country of the 'JhiiMslinians. 
Tlie Aljis (hen stood in ins wav. wlmdi 1 do 
not wonder that these peopit' slmnld etnisulei 
as imj)ifs>a[d(‘, liaxing riexiT bei-n eliinbed oxer 
Itv any j)ath at least,as far as we lime hern ahlc 
to leaiii, miles,-, we cljonst' to beliexe the lal>les 
told ol Jlereules. Whilst the height ()f the 
mountains kejil tlie (Jaiils penned up as ?f 
were, and while (bey were looking about for 
some route between lliose lofty summits wliieb 
joined the sky, an ominous incident also gave 
them some delay ; for an account was brought 
to them, that some strangers who hud come in 
search of lands, were attacked hy the nation of 
the Balyans: these were the Massihaus w'ho 
had come by sea from Phoeea.* The Gauls, 

* A city of Asm Minot, liuitl by a colony of Athenians. 
Being besiegoJ ami hard iirosaeil hy tiarpagus, an oHictu 
of Cyrus kmg of Persia, tho inhabitants resolved to aban¬ 
don the town, and seek anolher residence. Accordingly, 
after uttering heavy impreealions on Ihomscives, if the^ 
should ever return, they carried their eftbets on board thoir 
ships, and, sailing to the coast of Provcnco, founded tho 
city of Marseilles. 
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opnsidering this as proi^iostic of thoir own for¬ 
tune, gave them their assistance, in fortifying 
the ground, winch they had first seized on their i 
landilig, cov(‘red with wide cAteiided woods. 
They themselves climbed over the pathless 
Alps, through the forest of Taurimim, routed 
the 'I’liscans in battle, not far from the river 
Ticin^s; and, hearing that the district in which 
they had posted tlieinselves, was railed Insubria, 
the same ii.uiie by wliieh one of the cantons of 
the Insuhruiii -l*)duans was distinguished, they 
embraced the omen which the place presented, 
and fiunded there a city, which they called 
Mediolanum. 

XXXV. Somo time after, another body, 
composed of the Cenoinanians, under llie con¬ 
duct of Elituvnis, tollowing llie tracks of the 
former, made llieir way over the Alps, through 
the same foiesl, BtUovesus ta\ouiing then 
march, and settled themselves where the citii's 
IJnxfa and Verona now stand, plaees then pos¬ 
sessed by th(' Jiilniaiis, Alter tlie.se, eaiiK* the 
i^iilliiviaiis, who lived tlieji’ abode ne,n the an¬ 
cient canton ol llie liigini.iiis, e.diedl/iivi, wlio 
inhabdi't! the h.inks oi’ I,lie 'I'leinus. 'J'lie next 
who came over weie tin* Hoiaiisaiul Tiingoiiiaiis, 
tJnough the i‘enme jiass, who, liiidnig all the 
space [lelweeii tii<' Alps and tlie l*o alreadv oo 
cii[m'<l, crossed tin* l*o on rafts, and dro\<‘ out 
ol'tiie eounhy, not only tin* Ijliniians, hut the 
Uiiihii.iiis also. They coiillued themselves how¬ 
ever Within the Apeumms. After tlieni th<' 
.Seiioni.ius, the, l.ilcst of tlu'sc <‘imgiants, pos- 
.sess(“(! tlieinselves ol lh<“ tiack winch leaelies 
from tlu' liver Fteiis to tiie .I'Ims. Tins latter 
people, 1 liml, it was, who caim' to (yjiisium, 
and fioin llomci* to Koine. But whelhei 
alone, or assisted hy all the nations of Cisalpine 
(i.iuls, is not. known witli eeitiuiilv. The (Jlu- 
sians, on oh.seiving so groat a inultilnde, the 
iippe.iranee of the men too being dillereiil liom 
any winch they liad seen lad'ore, also the 
kind of arms wliich they earned, were tenilied 
at the ajiproach of this strange enemy; and 
having heard that the legioiw of the Etrurians 
had been often defeated by tliem,on both sides 
^of the Po, determined, although they had no 
claim on the Boiiiaus, either in right of alliance 
or friendship, oxccjit tliat they had not pro¬ 
tected their relations the Veientiaiis in oppo¬ 
sition to the Koinan people, to send ambassa¬ 
dors to Rome, to •olicit aid from the senate; 
which refjuest was not complied with. 'J’lic 
three Fabii, sons of Ambustua were sent to 


mediate with the Gauls, in the name of the 
senate and commons of Rome; who recom¬ 
mended to them not to attack the allies and 
friends of the Roman people, trom whom they 
had received no injury, and whom they would 
be obliged to su])]iorl even by force of arms, if 
I matters went so far; but who, at the same 
time, would be better pleased, that hostile ]iro- 
ceedings should he axmided if possible, and tliat 
their acquaintance witli the Cauls, a nation to 
whom they weic as yet stianger>, should com¬ 
mence m an amicable rather than in a hostile 
manner. 

XXXVI. This was an embassy mild in its 
import, but intrusted to men of lempiTs too 
ferociou.s, more rcseiiibliug (iaul.s than Ro¬ 
mans. These, having exjilainoil their eonnms- 
sion in an assembly of tin- (»auls, reci-ived fm 
answer, that altliougU this was the tirst time 
that they liad heard the name of (he Romans, 
yet tliey snjipo.sed that lliey were men of lira- 
very, whose assistance the (dusiaiis Ji.nl iiii- 
jilored 111 a C(nt|un<’tiire so jnajlous ; .and in con¬ 
sider,itioii ol their having chosen to mtei (ere 
between ihcir allies and tliem, in the wmv of 
negoli.uion, i.itiier than that of aims, they 
would in.iku no ob]eelioii to lh<' .imicable terms 
which th(“y proponial, piovided that the Clu- 
sums, who jiu.ssessed a greater jiorlioii ot I.iiul 
I Ilian they turmal to use, would give iqi a [i.irt 
’of It to the GauN, w1h» w.aiiled it. On no 
other terms, they s.iid, was jx'ace to he obtain¬ 
ed : that they wished to leceive an answer in 
[neseiice of thi‘ Romans, and if the iand were 
lelused tliem would also decide the matti'r by 
.inns in the jiresencc of the same Romans, that 
they might inform their countrymen, Imw tar 
the (lauls oveelled the lesl ot inaiikmd in lira- 
very. 'J’he Roniaiis .iskiiig by what iiglit tln‘y 
etoild demand land liom the possessors .iml m 
case of I of lisa! lliH'uten v\ai ; and vv h.il com*erii 
tlu“ (lauls h.ul in Etruna ' The otheis liercely 
rejdied, that they launod their light on the 
jioiiits of tlieir swords, and that all thing.swere 
the ])TO))eity of the brave. 'J'lms, with minds 
infliinn'd on both sides, they liastily separated 
to prejiiiri- for liattle, which began without de¬ 
lay. lieu*, f.ito now picssing the city of Rome, 

I the ambassadors, contrary to the law of nations, 
took a pait in thi'action; a f.ict wliicfi could 
not bo concealed, for three of the iioble.st and 
bravest of the Roman youth fougJit m the van 
of the Etrurian army ; and the valour of these 
foieigners was eminently conspicuous. Besides, 
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Quinlus Fabius rode forward beyond the lino, 
and slew a gorioral of the Gauls, who ^vas mak¬ 
ing a furius charge agamst the standards of 
the Etrurians, running Itiin through llio side 
with his spear. He was known by the Gauls 
while ho was stripping him of IiissjkhIs; on 
which notice was convoyed round lliioiigh the 
whole army, that ho W’as one of the Koman 
ambassadors. Dropping tbereforo llunr rcsenl- 
moiit against the Clusians, they sounded a re¬ 
treat, threatening to wreak their veng<‘aiH*e on 
the Romans. Some advised tliat they should 
inarcli instantly to Rome. Rut the ojimion of 
the elders prevailed; that ambassadors should 
first be sent to conijilain of (lie ill-tieatnieiit. 
which they had received, and to dianaiul that 
the Fahii slumld be d«-hver('d into their hands 
as a satisfaction for ha\ing violated the law ol 
nations. When the andiassadors ol the Gan!- 
had explained those matters according to tlinr 
commishioii, the senat<“ were liighly disph'ascd. 
at the behaviour ol the rabu, and llioiight the 
demand of the Itaihaii.ins just: Imt in the ease 
of nohles, of sucli (“xalled rank, partial f.ivoin 
prevented their passing a decree conformable to 
their judgment. liosl. iheiefore, they might he 
chargeablewitli an_\ nijsibrtiine.wliie]i iniglil ]ier- 
hajis bo sustained in a warwith the (JaidN tbej 
referred the* d(“lei iiiinalioi),on the demands of tin* 
Gauls, to the assembly ol the ]ioo]»!e ; where so 
prevalent was theinlluence olinteiest and wealth, 
that tlic very jier^ons wliose juinishmcnt was the 
subject of deliberation, were apjiointeil militaiy 
tnlmnes with consular power for iIh' ensuing 
year. At which proceeding the (i.iiils being 
justly enragc'd, and ojienly denonncing war, le- 
turned to their eoiintrynien. 'rogelherwith tlu- 
three Fohii were a]>|)ointe(i nulitarv tribunes, 
[Y. R. 3(i5. Ik C. 387.] Quintus Sulineiis Ton- 
gus, Quintus Servilnis a fourth lime, and Ser- 
vius CornehiiK Maluginen.sis. 

XXXVII. When foitiiiic is di'lerrniiied 
upon tho ruin of a ]ieople, she can so Mind 
them, as to render them inseiisihlc to danger, 
even of the greatest magniliide: oeconlingly 
tho Roman slate, whu'h, in its wars with the 
P idenatians and Veientian.s and other neigh¬ 
bouring enemies, had left no means untried to 
procure aid, and liad, on many occasions, 
nominated a dictator; yet now, when an enemy, 
whom they had never met, or even heard of, 
was, from the ocean and the remotest coasts, 
advancing in arms against them, they looked 
not for any extraordinary coinmand or assis¬ 


tance. Tribunes, whose temerity had brought 
oil the troubles, were intrusted with llu' reins 
of government, and they used no greater dili¬ 
gence in levying forces, than was usual in case 
of u rupture with any of their neighbours, cx- 
loiniating the imixutance wliich fame gave to 
llie war. Meanwhile tlie Gauls, hi'aniig that 
tile Molators of the rights of mankind liv i i vi'ii 
been recomjienseil with honours, and that their 
embassy had liei-n slighted, inlbmied with an¬ 
ger, a j)assion which that nation knows not how 
to control, instantly suatehi'd up their (‘iisigiis, 
and began to march with the utmost e.\[i(‘dition. 
"When (biir |uett[uta(e moremeiil Ciiused such 
an alum wherever they juissed, that tin’ in- 
habilaiils of tlte cities ran together to arms, 
and the peasants betook llieinselves to lliglit. 
lh<‘y sigiiilied to them, by Io\ul slmuts, that it 
was to Roni(‘ they weie going, wliile the spae<“ 
covend by theii inmi ami boiscs was immense, 
the troops spieading widcU on c\ci} side. Rut 
rcpoit oiitstnjipeil them; and messengers aho 
trom tlie (.'Iiisian, and lium scietal other .slates, 
one after anollier, am! tin' ijiiiekness of the 
eiK'Hiy's jiiorec'dings, caused the utmost eon- 
slernation anuoig the Romans, wliose army, 
coiujiosed. in a manner, of lumnltuary troo|)s, 
with all the iiasto which they could make, 
seaiee advanced so far as tlie eleventh stone iie- 
fon they met them, wlieie (be river Alba, 
running down lioin the (’rustuminian monii- 
taiiis III a v(‘ry deej) ehaiiuel. joins (be 'i'lbet.a 
liltl(‘ way below the road. Aln-ady evmv j'laee, 
in front, ami on each side, was occupied bv 
junnerous IuxIk's ol GanN ; and, as tliat iia- 
iKui lias a natural turn tor aggravating (error 
by contusion, by tlieir li.iish music and dis- 
(•(iidaiit elamonrs, they l'illedlh(“ air with a hor- 
iible ihn. 

XXXVTII. There the military tribunes, 
without bavingprevioiisly foinicd a cainj), with¬ 
out the jireeaiition of raising a lainjiart which 
might si'cure a retreat, regardless of duty to 
tho gods, to say nothing of tliat to man, willi- 
out taking auspices, without ollering a sacri¬ 
fice, drew n}> tlieir lino, which they extended 
on towards the flanks, lest they should lx: sur- 
roumled by the numerous forces of the enemy. 
Still they could not show an equal front, and 
at tho same time thinned their line in such a 
manner, as weakened the. centre, and left it 
scarce sufficient to fill up thf/ ranks without a" 
hreacli. There wms a small eminence on the 
righ4 which they determined to occupy with a 
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of rt’st’rvr; whioh jrn'asuro, ns it gave 
tlic lirht cau'sc to then ili.smay aad de.srjlioji of 
the lielil. so It proved the only means of safety 
in tinar lirennus, the chieftain of the 

(hulls, llunlviug, that as hi.s enonues were few, 
tlieir skill was what he had chiefly to guard 
ag<imst; and .supposing, that the eminence had 
been sei/,ed with design, that when the (iaiils 
.should he encaged in fiont willi the line of the 
h-gions, tliat reserved body might make an at¬ 
tack on iheif lear and flank, turned Ills force 
agiimst the reserve, not douhfing, that if he 
could dislodge them fioin their [>ost, his troops, 
so nineli sujieiior in nutiiher, would find an 
easy victory in the plain : tlnis not only forlnne. 
hnf judgment also stood on the side of the bar- 
b.iri.iiis. In (he opposite army there a[i[)eared 
iillhing like Kuin.ins, eillmr .iinong (he etun- 
inaiideis. or the soldiers, 'reiior and disui tv 
had t.d%en jiosst'ssion of ilu'ir nnuie, and 
such a total uneoiieern for ilie lesi ol man- 
kuid, that griMler mitnbers by iar Ih'd to 
A'eii, a eily of tlieir euomy. fliongh the 'I’ther 
lay aeros*, (he way, (lian by liie 'lueei m.id 
to Home, to their wives and liiiliiren. '(’he 
situation of the gioiind for some time dcreiuteil 
tin* leserve : Imt those who composed tlie re^t 
of the lm<'. on their flank, and on their roar, no 
soonei hi'aiil the shout, than, not only wnthont 
atteniiiting to light, but wilhonf (wen rerurning 
(lie siioul. frcsli us tliey were and unhurt, tliev 
ran away troin an untried enemy, and at \vh>im 
they had scari-ely ventured to look. 'I’hns, no 
lives wm'e lost in hatlle; but tlieir rear was cut 
t<> |)iee<>s while ihev crowded on one another, 
ill sneli hurry and confusion, as th-'v retarded 
tlieir K'trcat. Gieat slanghler was made tm 
the hank of the Tiher, vvhitlier the whole leli 
wing, aflei tlno’.ving away llieir arms, had di- 
reeled theli lliglit; and gK'.it minfluns who 
knew not how to swim, or were not\ery stiong, 
being hurtlieiied with liunr coats ol mail ami 
other delciisivo armour, wme swallowed up 
in tlie current However, tin- greatest, part 
escaped safe to Ven, fioin wlienei' thiyv neither 
sent any reinlorcemeut to lloim', nor even a 
dinner to give notice of their deleat. Those 
of the right wing, vvlucli had been posted at a 
distance lioin the river, near the foot of the 
inoiinlain, all took the way to Rome, .and willi- 
ont even shutting the gates of the city, made 
'^iieir way into the^iladel. 

A.VXIX. On the other hand, the iitlain- 
mmii of such a speedy, such an almost mirucu- 
Voi. r.—2E 


lous Mclmy. as‘iun.sh<‘d the Gauls. At first, 
they stood motionless through apprehension for 
their own s.ilely, scarcely knowing what had 
happened; tiion iliey dreaded some stratagem; 
at length, tliey oollected the sjioils of the slain, 
and piled the aims in lieaps, according to their 
jiraciice. And now seeing no sign of an 
enemy any where, ihcy- nt hist liegan to inarch 
forward, and a blile iieton* suii-sct arrived ncai 
the citv of Koine, where receiving intelligence 
iiy some hoiseir.cn v.im lud adviiiieed before, 
that the gale.s weie open without any troops 
posted to defend them, nor any soldiers on the 
\v.i!l', thi•. second ineidont. not less unaccounta* 
iile titan tlie former, indn« ed them to halt; and, 
■ipprehending danger fitmi the darkness of the 
iiiglil, and their ignoraiKc of tin* sitiiatiou of 
the eit’v, li'.i'v took po.l I)et\ve<'n Koine and the 
\iiio, semhii", Monisaliont the w.ills, and the 
ral gate-, to die«)\oi- what pl.itiv the enemy 
would jm.sue 111 this (iesp-Tiife state of their 
ali'.nr--', 'J’he Koni.in soldicr.s, whowere liMng, 
(hen lamented as |<»vt. the greatiT [Uiit 

ol’tliein hiiMiig g''i*e lioiii (In- tleld of battle to 
\'en, ami no one supposing ih.il any survived, 
exei'jit l!io-<‘ who h.id come lionie to Rome. 
In line the eily was almost entirely filled with 
sorrowings. Hut on the urn\al of inlelhgenee, 
tliat tlie enemy were at Iniml, the apprehensions 
eveiled bv t!io jtubiic danger stilled till private 
sorrow; soon after, the barli.irians patrulliiig 
alioiit the walls in troops, they heard their yells 
and the dissonant (Luigoin of thmr inarti.il in- 
slnimeiils. During the wimie interval, between 
tills and the ni‘\1 inoriung, they were held in 
the most anmons suspense, every moment ox- 
peetiiig an assault to l>e made on the city. At 
tile enemy’s liist ajrproaeh, it was supposed 
that they would ]i«“gin tiie utl.iek, as soon as 
they should arrive .it tlie city, since, if this were 
not their intention, thev would proliahly have 
remained at tlie Alha. Their fears were vari¬ 
ous and many; first, they imagined that the 
place would he in.stantly slmmed, lu-eause there 
was not mueli of tin* day remaining; then that 
tin* ile.sjgn was jiut oif until night, in order to 
stiike the greaterteiror. At last, the approach 
of light sunk them in dismay, and the evil itself 
wliieh they dreaded, closed this scene of unre- 
nntled apprehension, tlie cnemv marching 
through the gates in hostile array. During 
that inglit, however, and also the following day. 
the state preserved a chaiu'-ter, very different 
fiom that which such.a dastardly flight at the 
19 
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Allia had indicated: for there being no room to 
hope that the city could possibly be dei’ended b\ 
the small number of troops remaining, a reso¬ 
lution was taken, that the young men who were 
fit to bear arms, and the abler part of the senate, 
with their wives and children, should go up into 
the citadel and the capital; and having col¬ 
lected stores ol arms and corn, should, in tiiat 
strong post, maintain the defence of the deities, 
of the inhabitants, and of the honour of Ibnne. 
That the Flameii Quinnahs, and tlie vestal 
priestesses, should carry away, far from slaugh¬ 
ter and conflagration, all that appertained to the 
gods of the state; and that their worship should 
not he intermitted, until there should be no one 
left to perform it. “ If the citadel, and the 
capital, the mansion of the gods; if the senate, 
the bourec of jiuhlie connsel; if the youth (pf 
military age, should survive the rum which im¬ 
pended over tin* city, they must deem the less of 
the aged light, as of a crowd whom they weie 
under the necessity of leaving behind, though 
with a certain prospect of their pcnsliing.” 
That such of this deserted multitude as cniisivted 
of jilebeians, might bear their doom with tlie 
greater resignation, the aged nobles, lonnerly 
dignified with triumphal honours and consul¬ 
ships, openly declared, that “ they would meet 
death along with them, and would not burtlien 
the scanty stores of the fighting men, w ith bodu's 
incajiable of carrying arms, and of prolocling 
their country.” Such were the consolations 
addressed to each other by the aged who weie 
destined to death. 

XL. Their exhortations were tlieii turned to 
the band of young men, whom tliey escorted to 
the capilol and citadel, eommeiiding tp) then 
valour and youthful vigour tin* reiiKiiniiig for¬ 
tune of their city, wdiieh thnpugh the course ol 
three hundred and sixty years, had I'ver been 
victorious in all its wars. When those w ho 
earned with them every hope and every le- 
source, parted with tlie others, wlio liad deter¬ 
mined not to survive the ca[pliire and destruc¬ 
tion of the city, the view which it exliibilod 
was sufliciciit to call forth the liveliest feelings, 
the women at the .same time running up and 
down in distraction, now following one party, 
then Uie other, asking their husbands and their 
sons, to what fate they would consign them 
All together formed such a picture of human woe 
as could admit of no aggravation. A great part, 
however, of (he women followed their relations 
into the citadel, no one either hindering or invit¬ 


ing them; because, though the measure of less¬ 
ening the number of useless persons, in a siege, 
might doubtless be adviseahle in one point of 
view', yet it w as a measure of extreme iiibunia- 
nity. 'J'he rest of the multitude, ronsisling 
chiefly of plebeians, for whom iheir was neither 
room on so small a hill, nor a possibility of sup¬ 
port in so great a scarcity of corn, pouring out 
of the city in one continued train, repaired to tlu; 
Janiculum. From tlience some dispersed 
through the country, and others made their 
way to the* neighbouring cities, without any 
leader, or any concert, each purbuing his own 
hojpcs and his own plans, those of the puhliv* 
being dejdored as desjierale. In the meantime, 
the Flauion Quinnahs, and the vestal virgins, 
laying aside all concern for their own aifan-i, 
and consuilmg together which of the saercpl 
deposits they should lake with them, and whicli 
they should leave behind, for they had not 
strength sufl’icicnt to carry all, and what [dace 
tliey could best dc pend on, for preserving tliv'in 
in safe custody, judged it the most eligibli* 
method to inclose llieni in casks, and to iuiiy 
them under ground, in the cliapel next to the 
dwelling-house of theFlamen Qiiirinalis, wlu're 
at ])resent it is reekoned jirofane even to spit. 
Tlie rest (hey earned, distributing the burdens 
among themselves, along the road whicli leads 
over the Subliei.in binlge, to the .laniciiiuin. 
On the ascent oi that lull, Lucius Allniniis, a 
Koiiiaii plebeian, was conveying away in a 
wagon Ills wile and children, hut oliservim: 
them among the crowd of thoM* wlio beimr 
unfit for war were retiiing from the eitv, and 
retaining, even in his jire.senl calamitous state, 
a regard to tlie disliiictioii between tilings 
divine and liuman, lie tlnniglit it would betiav 
a want of res|)eot to H-ligion, if the jmbiic 
priests of the lioinan people* were to go on 
foot, thus holily laden, whilst he and his family 
were seen inounted in a carnage; ordering his 
wife and ehildren then to alight, he put the 
virgins and the sacred tilings into the wagon, 
and conveyed them to Cjcre, whither the priestb 
hud determined to go. 

XLI. Meanwhile at Rome, when every 
disposition for the defence of the citadel had 
been completed, as far as was possible in such 
a conjuncture, the aged crowd withdrew to their 
houses, and there, with a firmness of mind not 
to ])c .sliaken by the approg^'h of death, wairtii^i 
the coming of the enemy: such of them as had 
held curule offices, choosing to die in that gaib 
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wlijch displayed tlic emblems of tbeir formet- 
lortunes, of their honours, or of their merit, put 
on the most splendid robes worn, when they 
draw tfic chariots of the gods in proression, or 
nde in triumph. 'I’lius halnti'd, they seated 
themselves in their ivory chairs at tlie. fronts of 
their house.s. Some, say that they devoted 
ihemseUes for the safely of their country and 
their fellow-eitizcns; and that they sung a 
hymn upon the occasion, Marcus Fabius, the 
ehoif pontiiV, dictating the form of words to 
tliem. On the side of the Oauls, as tin* keen¬ 
ness of their rage, excited by the light, had 
aliated during the night; and, as they hail nei¬ 
ther mol any dangerous ojiposition in the field, 
'^^or were now taking the rity by storm or force ; 
tl^'y inarelied next day, without any anger or 
any heat of passion, into t!ie city, tlirough llie 
Oollm gale, which stood opim, and ad\ariced 
to ilie forum, <-asting round thmr eyes on the 
temples of the gods, and on the citadel, llie 
oiflv place which hail the ap|>(“arance of making 
reM,tance. From tlx'iire, leaving a small guard 
to prevent any att.nk fiom tin* citadel or 
capitol. they ran about in ijiicst of plunder. 
]Not ineeling a human being in the streets, part 
of them rushed in a body to the houses that 
stood nearest; pari sought the most distant, as 
expecting to lind them untouched and abound¬ 
ing with spoil. Altervvaids, being frightened 
from thence by the very solitude, and fearing 
lost some secret design of the enemy might be 
pul ill cxeculnni against tliem, while they were 
thus dispersed; they formed tlieinselves into 
bodies, and returned again to the forum, and 
places adjoining to it. Finding tlic houses of 
thd plebeians shut up, and the places of the 
nobles standing open, they showed rather 
greater backwardness to attack tliesc that were 
ojien, than such as were shut; with such a de¬ 
gree of veneration did tliey behold men sitting 
in the jiorches of those jialaces, who, hes’de 
their ornaments and apjiarel, more splendid 
than h(*came mortals, bore the nearest resem- 
blanees to gods, m the majesty disjilayed in 
yu'ir looks, and the gravity of their counte- 
ttanees. ft is said, that while they stood gaz¬ 
ing as on statues, one of them, Marcus Papi- 
rins, provoked the, anger of a Caul, by striking 
him on (lie head with his ivory sceptre, while 
he was stroking his heard, which at that time 
was universally wifrii long: that the slaughter 
began with him, and that the rest were slain in' 
their seatp. The nobles being put to death, the | 


remainder of the people met the same fate. The 
houses were plundered, and then set on fire. 

XLII. However, whether it was, that they 
were not all possessed with a desire of reduc¬ 
ing the city to ruins, or whether the design had 
been adopted by the chiefs of the Gauls, that 
some fires should he presented to the view of 
tlie besieged for the })urj)osc of terrifying them, 
and to try if they could be eoinpcUed to sur¬ 
render, through afi'ection to their own dwellings, 
or that they had tlcle.rinined that all the houses 
should not he buriu'd down, because whatever 
remained they could hold as a pledge, by means 
of wliicli (hey might w-tuk upon the mmds of 
the garrison, the lire did not, during the first 
day, spread cxtciibively, as is usual in a captur¬ 
ed city. The Ibumiiis, heholdiiig the enemy 
from llie citadel, who run up and down through 
every street, while .somi^ new scene of horror 
aio.se to their view in every different quarter, 
were scarcely alile to preservi; iheir presence of 
mind. 'I'o whatever side t!ic shouts of (he 
enemy, the cries of women and children, the 
crackling from the flames, and the crash of fall¬ 
ing houses call(‘d their attention, thither, deeply 
shoeki'd at every iiieiilcnt, they turned their 
eyes, their thoughts, as if placed by fortune to 
be spectators of the fall of their country;— 
left, in short, not for the purpose of protecting 
any thing lielonging to them, but merely their 
own persons, much more deserving of commi¬ 
seration, indeed, than any l)efiire who were ever 
beleaguered ; as by tlie siege, winch they had to 
sustain tliey were excluded from their native 
city, whilst they saw every thing winch they 
held dear in the power of the enemy. Nor was 
tln^ night which succeedt'd such a shocking day 
atlendod with more tranquillity. The morning 
I ajipeared with an aspect equally dismal; nor did 
j any portion of time relieve them from the sight 
j of a constant succession of new distresses. 
Loadeil and overwhelmed with sucli a multi¬ 
plicity of evils they notwithstanding remitted 
nouglil of their firmness; determined, though 
tln'y sliould see every thing in flames, and le¬ 
velled with the dust, to defend by their bravery 
the liill which they occupied, small and ill pro¬ 
vided as it was, yet being the only refuge of 
their liberty. And as the same events recurred 
every day, they became so habituated, as it were, 

I to disasters, that, abstracting their thoughts as 
much as possible from their circumstances, they 
regarded the arms and the sword.s m their hands 
as their only hopes. ' 
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XLIII. On the other side, the Gauls, hav¬ 
ing for several days waged only an iiicffeetu.il 
war against the huildiiigs. and perceiving that 
among the fires and ruins of the city nolhing' 
now remained Init a band of armeii eix'mies. 
who were neither terrified in llie least, nor like¬ 
ly to treat of a cajnfulation unless force were 
applied, resolved to liave recourse to extremi¬ 
ties, and to make an assault on llie ciladol. On 
a signal given, at the first light, their whole 
multitude was marshalled in the foiinn, fioin 
whence, after raising the shout, and forming a 
testudo,* they advanc'd to the allack. The 
Romans in their detenee did nothing la^hly. 
nor in a hurry; l>ut Iniving stiengthened tlie 
guards at every ajiproach, and opposing the 
mam slienglh of their men on the (juartcr 
where they saw the battalions advancing, they 
Buflered them to mount the hill, judging tluil 
the higlier they should ascend, the more easi¬ 
ly they might he driven hack, down tlu* steep. 
About the niidille of flic ascent they nn“t; and 
there m.aking tlieir charge down the declixitv, 
which of Itself liore them against the enemy, 
routed the Gauls with such shiugliler, and such 
destruction, occasioned by their falling down j 
the precipice, that they never afterwards, inther j 
in parties, or with llicir whole lorce, made an-! 
other trial of that kind of fight. TiUxing aside 
therefore the hope of aficeting tlieir approaches 
by force of arms, they resolved to form a lilock- 
ade, for which, having never until this time 
thought of making provision, they were ill jire- 
pared. With the houses, all was consumed m 
tlie city ; and in the course of the days they hml 
pa.s9ed ther(‘, tlu' jiroduce of the country round 
about had hemi hastily eurrud oil’ fo Yi'ii. 
Wherefore, dividing tlieir forces tliey determin¬ 
ed that one part should he employed in plunder¬ 
ing among the neighbouring nations, wlide tlie 
other carried on the siege of the citadel, m 
order that the ravagers of the country iniglit 
supply the besiegers with corn. 

XLIV. The party oftfanls, whicli marehed 
away trom the city, wore conducted merely by 
the will of fortune, who chose to make a trial 
of Roman bravery, Ardea, where (’ainillus 
dwelt in exile, pining in sorrow, and more 
deeply grieving at the distresses of the jiuhlic, 
than at his own; accusing gods and men, luirri- 

* Forming themsolvcs into n rompncl body, with tlioir 
shields juiiiod together, and licid over iheir heads to pro¬ 
tect them from the missde v'oapons of the onemy. 


iiig W’itli indignation, and wondering where 
wore now those men who with him had taken 
Veil, and Falcni; those men wlui, in other 
w'ars, had ever Ix'en more indebted to tht'iV own 
courage, than to chance. Thus jiondcriiig, he 
hoard, on a sudden, that the army of tlie (hiuis 
was ap|)roac}nng, am! that the jicople of Anlcti 
ill ofuisteniafion w'erc met in coiincilfon the 
subject. On which, as if moved by ihvliie in¬ 
spiration. he advanced into the iiinlsi of their 
iisseinhiy, having hitlierlo bctui accustomed to 
alKOiit himsi'lf from such meetings, and said, 
** P<‘ 0 |)lc of Ardea, niy friends of ohl. of late 
my lellnw-cili/.ens also, a relation encouraged 
by your kindness, ami formed h\ iiiy fotiniic; 
let not any ot you imagine, that my coinnig 
hitherto vour council is owing to in\ liavin^, 
forgotten my siliiation ; but the jursmit case, 
and (he coinmoii danger, render it iiccessaiv 
tlnil every (uie slnuild contiihiitc to the jmolic 
every kind of assi*.lancc in his p(>wor. And 
when sliall I repay so grcait ohligalJons us I o\\ e 
yon, if 1 am now nmuss ' On what o<-caMoa 
can I ever he serviccahli’ to you, if iiol in u.ir ’ 
lly my knowledge in dial line, I sujiporteil u 
' character in my native coinitiy, and tiiniigh 
never overeoinehy anenemv in war, 1 was han- 
I ishcd 111 tune of jieace by my ungiiitoful coun¬ 
trymen. To yon. men of Ardea. fortune ban 
presented an o[)i)ortiinity i>f making a reconi- 
penee for all the xahiahli faxonis \\lu<'!i die 
Koiiian people liavc fomicily conrerred on \ou. 
How great these have hei'ii, ye yoiirschcs re¬ 
member; nor need I, who know von to lx* 
gratefid. remind you of tliem. At the same 
timi you may ncijiiirc. for llusyoiir city, a higli 
dcgriT of military leiiown, Iiy aeliug jigiuusi nie 
common enemy. 'J'he nation, which is now 
approaching, in a disorderly inarch, is one to 
whom nature has given minds and hodics of 
greatci size than stnmgtli: lor which n ason, 
they liring to every contest more of lerroi, than 
of real vigour. The disaster ol Rome may 
s»“rve us a proof of tins; tlicy tviok the city, 
when every avenue lay open ; but still a smaii 
hand in the citadel ami eajnfol are able to with¬ 
stand them. Already tired of the slow pro 
erodings of the seige. they retire and sj>read 
themselves over the face of the eonntry. Wlten 
gorged by food, and greedy draughts of wine, 
as soon as night comes on, they stretch dicin- 
silvcs [iromisciionsly, like h'.ul«*s, near strcaniH 
of woifcr, without iiitrenchmcnt, and xvidiont 
either guards or advanced posts; u-'ing, at pre- 
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sejit. in conscqucnco, of fcmccc.s^, still less cau¬ 
tion than usual. If Jt is your wish to ddoml 
your own walls, and not (o Kudev all this part 
of th(? world lo become a }»roMiice ot Oaiil, biLe 
arms uiiaiinuously at the first watch. Follow 
me, lo kill, not to fi};ht. II I do not deliver 
them into your Itands, ovi'rpowcrod with sl<‘ej>, 
lo be slaughtered like cattle, I am content lo 
meet The same issue of my allairs at Ardea 
which I louiul at Rome.” 

Xl>\^. Every one who heard him had lon^^ 
been pi)ss<’sseil with an ojnnioii, that there was 
not anv wliere in lh.it a^e a man of equal talents 
for w.ir. Th(‘ meeting then being dismissed, 
they took some refreshment, and wailed with 
imp.ilienco lor the signal Ix'ing givam. As 
y^oon as that was done, during tlie stillness of 
i.lie begtiiiiiiig ol tin'night, they attended (^ 1 - 
millii'.it llie gales, (hey Ii.id not m.irilied (at 
from ttie city, when they foniid the eainj> 
ol’ the (i.iuls, as liad been foretold, un- 
gii.irded ami neglected on ('very side, ami, 
J•,ll^Itlg ;i shout, .iltaeked if. 'I'lieri- was no 
light any wliere, but slaughter eveiv ulieW'. 
Ix’iiig naked, and surprised in sleej*, they 
were easily cut to yti^ci'-'. However, those 
who lay most rt'Uiole, being roused Irom 
llieir lieds, and not knowing liiivv or liy wlimn 
the tumult was oretisioned. were by their feais 
diri'cled lo lliglif, and some of them even into 
tin' midst of the cnemv. betore they pcreeived 
their mistake. A greatinimher, (lying into llie 
territory of Anlnim, were attacked on titeir 
sttaggling mareli liy the inhabitants of that city, 
suiroujided and cut olV. A like eariiage vva. 
m.ide of the Tnsciins iii (lie territory of \'’eii. 
foi thev wen* s<) fir from feeling compassioii 
for .1 oifv, wbieli lia<l been llieir iieigldunir now 
near foni bmnlrcd veais. aink wbieb had been 
overpowered bv a strange and unheard of ene- 
ni\. that fln'v made incursions at that very time 
on the Roman territory: and after loading 
tbeni.selves with booty, }mr]»oseil even to l.iy 
siege to Yen, (Im iuilwark, and (be last re¬ 
maining hope of the wllol(^ Roman race. Tlie 
^snldieis iheie, who had seen them straggling 
^over the country, and also collected in a body, 
driving the prey before them, now jierceived 
their camp pitched at no great distance from 
Veil, At first, their minds were filled with 
mclanelioly reHeetions on their own situation ; 
iHi'n with indignation, afterwards with rage. 
“ Must their misfortunes,” they said, “ he mock¬ 
ed even by the Etrurians, from whom they had 


drawn oil tlie (rallir war on themselves?” 
•Scaico could they curb thoir passions so far us 
to reti.iin from attacking them that instant; 
but, liemg lestraiiied by Quiiilnis (kTihcius, a 

inaiider, they e(pnsenlcd to defer it until mght. 
'J'lio action whtcli ensued wanted nothing to 
render it ecpial to the, former, excojit that it 
was not conducted by a generiil e(jual to (hi- 
inillus: in every olhei respect the course of 
('vents was tlnts.ame, and the issue cijually for¬ 
tunate. Not conleiK with tins lilow, but tak¬ 
ing, as guides, some jiriMuiers who hail escaped 
tlie slaughter, and adv.incing la tSalimc ag.iinst 
another body of 'ruscaiis, tlu-y surprised them 
on tb(' night following, slew a still greater num¬ 
ber, and then ri'dirned to \ eij. ('vultnig in then 
doulde Mcl'uy. 

XliA’I. Me.inwhile, tU Rome, (he siege, in 
general, was lariied on slowly, and botli jiar- 
ties lay c|uii't; (oi tin'aUeiition of tin'G.iuls \va-' 
solelv eni})!oyed in preventing aii\ of the enemv 
esc.qnng liom l»etw(‘en llieir posts; when on 
a sudden, a Ivomaii youth diew on liiniselt’ tin; 
attention and admir.ition butii cf lu-. couiitry- 
meii and the enemy. There was a s.vcr.fice al¬ 
ways soleinni/.cd by the F.dnan l.’.inily at stal¬ 
l'd times, on the t-Tni'iiial lull: to jicrtoiin 
winch, Cams I'abins Dorso liaving come down 
from the eujntoi, dres'-ed m the, form called 
the (laliine cincture, and carrying in bis bands 
the s.icred utensils requisite toi (lie eetemonv, 
, ]iassed nut through the midst of the enemy's 
! jiosls, wilhinit being’ moved in the least by any 
: of llieir calls or threats. He jiroceedeil to the 
j t-^mrnial lull, and after duly performing iberi' 
j tlie solemn rites, relumed by the same way, 
I preserving the same tiriniiess m his counten¬ 
ance and gait, eontidcnt of (he proleetioii of 
the gods, whoso worship, even the tear o( 
death, li.id not [lower to make linn negieet, 
and came hack to Ins friends m the I'apilol, 
while the Gauls were either held niotionless 
with astoiusliment at his amazing confidence, 
or moved liy considerations of religion, of winch 
tluit nation is by no means rcgardles.s, Mean- 
wliile, those at VT'ii found not only their cour¬ 
age, hut their strength also increasing dailv. 
Not only such of the Romans repaired thither, 
who, in coiisiHjiiencc either of the defeat in flie 
field, or of the disasti'r of the city lieing I’lkeii, 
had been dispersed in various parts, but volun¬ 
teers also flowed in from Latnim, with a view 
to share in the spoil; so that it now seemed lugh 
19* 
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tunc to attempt the iocovory of their native 
eity, and rescue it out of the hands of the ene¬ 
my. But this strong body wanted a head: 
the spot wliere tlicy stood reminded them of 
Camillus, a great number of the soldier.s hav¬ 
ing fought witli success under his haiiucrs aiul 
smspiees. Besides, Ca'dicius, declared, that be 
would not take any part which nnglit ahon! 
occasjon, either for god or man, to take away 
his command; but rather, mimllul of his own 
rank, would himself insist on the apjioiiitiiieiu 
o( a general. With universal consent it was 
icsolved that Cainilhis should he iiiviled fioin 
Ardca; but that first the senate at 
should 1)0 consulted; so carefully did tiiev i<‘- 
gulato every proceeding by a legard to jnopiie- 
ty, and though in eirrumsfaiiros marly dc’<- 
perate, mainiain the distinelioiis of the se¬ 
veral (lepaituieiils ol government. It was 
necessary to pass through the enemy’s guanls. 
which could not lie eH'ceted without the iil- 
mosl danger, A spiriUal youth called i’ontiu« 
Coniiiiius, ollered himself for the undertaking, 
and supporting himself on ])ieees of eoik, was 
carried down tin* stream of the 'I’lhcr to Uie city,, 
From thence, where the distance from the hank ) 
was shortest, he made his way into the eaintol j 
over a part of the rock which was very sleep 
and eraggy, and thciefore neglected by the one- 
iny’s guards; and hoing conducted to the ma¬ 
gistrates, tlelivered the message of the army, 
'i’hcn having roemved a decree of the senate, 
that Camillus sliould l>oth he recalled from ex¬ 
ile in an assembly of the Curias, and nistanlly 
noiimiatcd dictator by order of the jioojde, ami 
that the soldiers should have the general whom 
they wished, gmng out hy llie snmi' way. lie 
proceeded with liis desji.ilchos to Yen; Jroin 
whence deputies were sent to Ardea to Caitiil- 
his, who eondu<‘t(‘d him (o Veii: or e!s(‘. the 
law W'as pass(‘d by the Ciinans, and he was 
nominated dictator in his absence; lor I am 
inclined to believe, that he did not set out from 
Ardea, until he found that this was done, he- 
eause lie could neither ehange his residence 
witliout an order of the people, nor hold tlie 
privilege of the auspices in the army, until lie 
was nominated dictator. 

A'IjVII. 'Thus they were employed at Veii, 
whilst, in the meantime, the citadel and capitol 
at Rome were in the utmost danger. 'J’he 
Gauls either perceived the track of a Inuriun 
foot, where the messenger from Vcii liad pass, 
ed ; or, from their own -observation, had re- 


maiked the easy ascent at the rocK of Carmen- 
tis; on a moonlight night, therefore, having first 
sent forward a person unarmed to make trial 
of the way, handing their arms to those lielbre 
them;when any dilficulty occurred, supporting 
and sujiporled in turns, and drawing each other 
up according as the ground required, tliey 
climbed to the summit in sueh silence, tliy l they 
not only escaped the notice of the guards, hut 
did not even alarm the dogs, animals parlicu- 
1,11 ly watchful with reg-ard to any noise at night. 
'I'liey wore not un]ier<’eived liowever hy some 
geosc, which, l'(‘nig sacred to Juno, the jietiple 
had sjntn-d, even in the [iresent great scarcity 
I (d lood ; a eiicuinst.inee to which they owed 
llieir inesfivalion ; for hy the cai kliiig of these 
( reatmes, and ihe eln})piiig of their w ings, Mar-^ 
j ens .Manlius was louscd liom Klee|i—a man 0 / 
j (jislmginslied iliaraeter in war, who liad been 
■ consul the- third year hofoie ; and siiateliing up 
j his arms, and at (he same lime ealliiig to the 
j lest to do the same, he liasti ncd to the sjiot. 

I where, while .some ran about in eonfiiMon, he 
j hy a stroke with the boss of his shield tumbled 
down a Gaul who liad already got fouling on 
(he siimimt; and (Ins inan’r> weight, as he fell 
llirovving down those who were next, lie slew 
several otlieis, who, 111 tlieir eoiislenialion, 
thievv awa\ (lull arms, and eauglil hold of ihe 
locks, to wliieh they clung. By tins lime riiaiu 
of the garrison liad ussmiihled at (he plaei', wlio, 
hy tlin>wnig javelins and stones, heat down the 
cnimiy. so tliat the whole hand, unable to kiep 
I cither their hold or looting, wcie hurled d(tw'ii 
the preeipiec 111 pruiiiiseuoiis luiii. 'I'he alarm 
^ ihcli sub,siding, the lemanider of the night was 
I given to rejiosi', us mueli at liaist as could he 
enjoyed afler such ]>erlurhatioii. when the dan¬ 
ger, though past, kojit uji (In; agitation of peo- 
jile’s mint!. As soon as day ajipeared, the 
soltlicrs were snniiiionod, hy sound of trumpet, 
to attend the tribunes in assembly, wlien due 
recompence was to lie made laith to merit and 
demerit. Matiliiis was llrsl of all eommeniled 
lor the bravery which lie liad displayed, and 
was pre.sented w'jtli gifts, not tnily by the mili¬ 
tary tnliuinxs, hut hy the soldiers universally 
for every one earned to liis house, whieli wuik 
in the citadel, a contribution of half a pound of 
corn and half a j»int of wine—a present which 
appears trifling in the relation, yet the scarcity 
whieli jirevailed rendered it fihvery strong pnk/P 
of esteem, since each man contriliuted, in hon¬ 
our of a particular person, a portion subtracted 
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beoji on cjuanl at the place were the enemy 
eliinhcil up unobservcil, were now cited; and 
lIuHii*!. Quintus Suljticnis, military tribune, had 
declared, that he, would punish every man ac¬ 
cording to the rules of military discipline, yet 
being deterred by the uiiaiiiiiious remonstrances 
ol the.soldiers, who threw all the blame on one 
parlK^lai man of tlie guard, he spared the rest. 
'I'iie one who was uianifestly guilty, lie, with 
lh(“ a[)j)robation of all, threw down from the 
lock. Kroni this tunc forth, the guards on both 
side?, bocame more vigilant: on tlie side of the 
(iauls, Ix'cause a rumour s-pread (liat messen¬ 
gers passed between Veil and Rome; and on 
tliiit ol the Romans, from tlieir nrolleetion of 
'he danger to whieh lh<w iiad been exposed 
111 the niglit. 

XhVlU. lJut beyond all tlie evils of the 
War and the siege, famine dislressi'd Imtli ar- 
iiui'^.' To which was added <in tin* side of tin' 
Wauls, a pe'.lilential disordei, o'‘casiotied hv then 
]\ mg eiicamjied iii low gioimd sunouiided with 

buriiing ol the buildings, and filled with ex¬ 
halations, uheii (he wind rose <'vor so litthg 
sen! iij> not only a lies but embers. These lii- 
< oiivcnieiiees that nation, of all olhois, is the 
woist (nullified to endure, a-, being aeeustomed 
to cold and moi'^tme. In aword, tliey sulfered 
so sevendv fioin the iieal and suH'ocatioii, that 
tlii'Y died in ureat imiidHTs, disonlors spreading 
a-, among a ht'rd of cattle. And now growing 
weal V of the trouble of Imiy mg se[iarut<dy, they 
gatluned till' bodies in hea()s piomisciioiisly, and 
burned them, anil this rendeied the place re¬ 
mark ible by the name of the (lalln* ]nli‘S. A 
lia-e was now made with tin' Romans, and 
eontereiiees held wilh jiermisonn of the com¬ 
manders : in wdiich, when t!i(’ (iauls iVoijiieiilly 
made mention of tlie famine to wbieli the ior- 
iiier were reduced, and iheucc inferred the ne¬ 
cessity of their surrendering, it is said, that in 
ordi'r to remove this opinion, bread was thrown 
liom the eainlol into their advaiieed jiosis, 
though the famine could scarcely he dissembled 
*or rndurocl any lonjpr. But whilst the dictator 
was employed in person in le.vying forces at 
Ardea, in sending his master of the horse, Tiii- 
cius Valerius, to bring up the troops from Veii, 
and in making such proparatiejns and arrange- 
us would c^iahle him to attack the ene¬ 
my on e(|ual terms, the garrison of the capitol 
was worn down with the fatigue of guards and 


watches. They had hitherto stood superior to 
all evils, xet luiiiiue was one which nature 
would not allow to be oveieome, so Unit imik- 
ing out day alter day tor some assistance from"^ 
the dictator, and at last, not only prnxisions, 
liut hope lulling, their arms, in tlie course ol lo- 
lieving the gu.nds, at (he same tilin' almost 
weighing down then ieeble bodies, they in¬ 
sisted that eitiii‘1 u Miiioiiiler should be made, 
or the rnotny boiiglit olf, mi sucli terms as 
could ho obtained: lor the (J.iuls had given 
plain inlimalimis, that, lor a sm.dl compeiisa- 
lioii, they might be nnlueed to ielui([m'.li tlie 
siege. Tlie si'nati’ tlien met, and the military 
tribunes were eoiiiimssioneil toeoncludea e.ijn- 
tulation. The business was afterward-, managed 
111 a eonfeienei' hetwi'cii QiuiUus Sulpienis a 
militaiy tiibnne, and Breniiiis the ehiettaiii of 
j the (iauls, ai](J a (limisaiid pounds weiglit of 
\ go!(h was fixed as tin’ lansom of that peo|)le. 
i who were aflorwards to he luli'rs of the woild. 

I To a transaction so very humiliating in itself, 
nsnlt was added. False weights were brought 
ly the (i.iiils, and on (he tribune ol>|«'eling to 
'hem, the insolent (iaul threw in his .swoid in 
uidition to the wu'ights, and was lie.ird to utter 
an cxpiessioii intolerable to iioinan eais, “ woe 
to tbe vamjui'hed.'’ 

XldX. But IkiIIi gods and nicii stood forth 
to jirevent the Romans living under liu' dis¬ 
grace of lieiiig ransomed. For, ve. v liOtim.ile- 
Iv, before the abominable [laymeiit was eom- 
))!ot(’d, the whoh' <|uantily of g(d(l being not v ef 
weiglu'd in eoti-.e(;iieiiee ol tbe altercation, llu' 
dictator canu' uj> to the spot, ordt'ied the gold 
to 1)1' e.iiried away from thence, and the, (iaiii- 
to elcai the place. And when they made op- 
[losilioii, and insis,ti-d on the ai;reemeiit, b ■ 
atlirined that sm li an agreement could li.r e no 
validity, lieiiig niadi' after he had Is'cn created 
dictator, without liis mder, bv a magistialc ol 
suhordinale aulhoritv ; and he gave iiotiee to 
tlie Gauls to prepare for battle. Ills own men 
he ordered to throw their baggage in a lump, to 
get ready their arms, and to recover their 
country with steel, not with gold; having be- 
iorc Ihcir eyes the teraidos of tlie gods, iln'ir 
wives and children, the site of their native cUv 
disfigured with rubbish through the eolamiin.s 
of war, and every object winch thi'y weie 
bound by the strongest duties to doll’iid. (o re¬ 
cover and to revenge. ITe then drew up h'"’ 

* -15,000. 
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forces for battle, as far as the nature of ihe 
ground would allow, on the site of tin* halt- 
demolished city, which was in itself iiiitiirally 
unc^cn, having mode every previous arrange¬ 
ment and preparation, which could he sugge^Ud 
by knowledge in war, to secure all ]»ovsildc ad¬ 
vantage to himself. The Gauls, al.iniicd at 
this unexpected event, took up aims, and with 
more rage than conduct rushed upon tlie Ro¬ 
mans. Fortune had now changed sides; and 
both divine favour and human wisdom aided 
the Roman cause. At the jirst onset, there¬ 
fore, tlie Gauls were put to the route with no 
greater ddlieulty than they had themselves 
found, when they gaiiunl tlie vuieny at the 
Allia. 'Fhev were aflerwaids delealed, under 
the eonduet uinl auspices ol the same Camillus, 
in a more legnlar eng.igemi'tit at the eighth stone 
on the (I'aimie road,wiierr they rallied alter tlu ir 
lliglit. Here the slaiigiiter was iniiiiensc; llicir 
camp W’us iftketi, and not even a single person 
left to carry the news of the defeat, 'i’lie dic¬ 
tator, having thus n-eovered Ins eoiinfry from 
the enemy, reinrned in trnimjih, and among the 
rough jokes which tlir soldiers throw out on 
sueh occasions, received the appeliations ol a 
Romulus, a second founder of theeitv—praises 
certainly not uuincrited. His eountiy thus 
saved hy arms, he evidently saved it a si'cond 
time in lienee, when he hindered the piople 
from reinovnig to A'en, a seheme piessed hv 
the Irihnnes with greater earnestness aflei the 
burning of the city, and which the commons, or 
tlieinsohes, wme then more inelined to jmr- 
sue; and for tliat reason he did not resign tlie 
dictatorship immediately after his triumpli, 
being entreated hy tlu' si-nate not to leave the 
commonwealth in tlial unsetth-d .‘t.ite. 

Ti. TJio first bnsines.s which he laid before 
tlie senate was that whidi rcspecteil tlie im¬ 
mortal goiis; for lie was remurkahly attentive to 
all matters in wliieh religion wa.s eoncermal. 
He procured a decree of .senali;, that all tlie 
temjilos having been in j>os.session of the enemy 
should he n'st..red, their bounds traced, and ex- 
piiil'on made for tliein, and that the form of 
expiation should he sought in the hooks hy tlie 
duumvirs. That a league of hospitality should 
be formed by public authority with the peojile 
of Gaire, because they liad allorded a reception 
to the sacred utensils, and to the priests of the 
Roman fieojde; and because to the kindness of 
that nation it was owing, that the worshij) of 
the immortal gods had* not been intermitted; 


that Cajntolme games should be exhibited in 
honour of .liqutor, siijneincly good and great, 
for having, in lime of danger, jirotecled his own 
mansion, and the citadel of Rome; and'lhat a 
certain nurnher of citizens, for the due perfor¬ 
mance thereof, should he incorporated hy the 
(lietator, out of those who resided in the capitol 
and fort.” Mention was also nilrodr<'e<l of 
expiating the voice which had been lu'ard hy 
night, giving notice of the calamity helore the 
Gallic war, and which had been neglected ; and 
an order was made that a tenijile should he 
erected to Aius Loeiilius, in the new street. 
'I'he gold, which had been ri'seued Irom tlie 
Gauls, and also what bail l>een, duiing the 
hurry of the alarm, carried Irom tiie other tem- 
jfli's into the reiess of .luyoterV temph. was a 1 
together |udged to he sacred, and oideud to f'c 
di‘jKf'^it<d under the tinoiie <tf Jiipitei, !)ee!iU'e 
no one could reeolloet to what t(‘m])h's it oue.lit 
to he returned, 'i’he state iiad. before this, 
Tiianife.-tcfl a high regind lo religion, in aeci'pl- 
ing a conlnlniiion oi gold tiom llie lualioii'-, 
wlieii the public fniul was found insiiflldenf to 
make up (he sum stijmlaled t<i be paid lo llie 
(iaiiks, rather than meddle with llie sacred gold 
'I'o till' matrons piihlii- tliaiiks vvr-re given, an.I 
also tlie privilege of having funcial oiations de¬ 
livered ni honour of lln in on (heir death, the 
same as nii that of the men. M’lien he had 
lliiishcd sueli ImsiiK'ss as resjiecicd the god-., 
and such as could lie deb'rmined In the author 
ilv of the senate, and as the lubunes never 
I'eased (I'using (he commons in their liaraiigues 
lo abandon the ruins, ami niiiove to Vdi, a 
city r/-ady for Ihcir reee[t(ion; being attimdrd 
hy the wliole body of the senate, h<* mounted 
the tnhunal, and spoki- to this elli-el. 

IJ. “ Romans, so strong is my aversion from 
holding eoiilenlions with the trihnnes of the 
people, that while I lesidi'd at Aidea, I had no 
other consolation in my melancholy e.xile than 
that I was at a dislame from sm-li contests; 
and, on aeeonnt of these, I was fully iletermin- 
ed never to return, even though ye should recall 
me by a decree of senate and order of the peo- 
j)le. Nor was it any ehange of rny sentjineiit'-, 
which induced me now to revisit Rmne, Iml 
the situation of yonr affairs. For the point in 
question was, not whether 1 should reside in my 
native land, hut whether tliat land (if I max 
so exjiress myself,) should'keep in its ovfJTi's- 
tahlished seal ^ And on the present occasion 
most willingly would I remain silent, did not 
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tins struggle also aflfecl the essential interests 
of my country; to be wanting to which, as long 
as life remains, wore base in others, in Camillus 
infa.mius. For to what purpose have we la- 
boiireil Its recovery 1 Why have wo reseuod it 
out of the hands of the enemy ] After it has 
been ri'covered, shall we voluntarily desert 
it 1 I^otwithstandmg tliat the capitol ami 
citadel eonlinued to lie held and inhabitei^ by 
the gods and the natives of Koine, even when 
the (lauls were victorious, anil in possession 
of the whole eily; notwithstanding that the 
Komans arc now the victors; shall that eapi- 
tol and citadel he abandoned with all the 
rest, and our jirosperity become tiie cause 
of gre.iter desolulion, than our advmsity was ' 
. 1^1 trnlli, if we had no leligions institutions 
which were founded together with the city, and 
regularly Iianded down from one gimeialioti to 
anothei ; yet the divine power lia-. l>eeii so 
inanifcstly dispiayi’d at this time in favour of 
the Ivoman alliurs, that I should tIniiL all <lis- 
position to he negligent in )>aynig due hoiioin 
to the gods ellectualiy rem()ved Iroin the irinids 
of men. I’or, take a review of tli<‘ fransaelions 
ol these latter years in order,—prosperous and 
adverse,—ye will iiiid that in every instanee 
prosperity constantly attemlcd snlimissioii to 
the immortals, and adversity the neglect of 
them. 'J'o begin with the w.ir of Veil; for 
what a number of years, and witli what an im¬ 
mensity of laliour, was it earned on ' Yet it 
e,mil(l not be brought to a eomlnsion, until, in 
obedience to the admonition of the gods, the 
water was discharged from tlie Altian lake, 
(hmsider, did tins unpar.illeled train of misfor¬ 
tunes, whieli ruined our city, commence niitil 
the voie.e sent from heaven, eoiieeniiiig the .an- 
|)roaeh of the Gauls, had been disregarded, un¬ 
til the laws of nations had lieen violated hv our 
iiinbassadois; and unlii we. with the «n.|ic iii- 
dilfeieMee towards the deities, passed over that 
erime wliieh we were hound to |ninisU ^ Vaii- 
ipiished, tln‘refore, made ea[)lives. and laiisor.i- 
<■(1, we liave suffered such [mnishments at (he 
liands of gods and men, as render us a warning 
fo the whole world. After this, our misfpr- 
luiies again reminded ns of mir dutv to (Iv 
heavens. We fled for n-fuge into the eapitol, 
fo the mansion of Juinfer, supremely good and 
great. IMie sacred utensils, amidst the nun of 
])ro[iertie^ we partly concealed in the 
e.iilh, partly conveyed out of the enemy’s sight, 
to the neighbouring laties. Abandoned bv 
Vor.. 1—2 V 


gods and men, yet we did not intermit the, 
sacred worship. 'J’he conseijuence was, they 
resloied u-« to onr country, to victory, and to 
our fonm-r renown in war, which we had for¬ 
feited; and, oil the heads of the cncm),wh(>, 
blinded by ruaiice, broke the faith of a ticaly 
in resjiect to the weight of the gold, they turn¬ 
ed (liHiiiay, and lliglil, mid slauglitim. 

lill. “ V\'heii u‘ ie!]r'ct on tliese strong in- 
slaiices of th(‘ powerful eileets piuduceil on the 
allaiis of nuui by (iieii eiiliei honoring or 
iiegli'cting the deity, do \e not jieu'etve, Ro¬ 
mans, wh.it an act of iinpH lv wi are almiit to 
[icrpctiate; oven m tlie very 'ui'nivutof emerg- 
nig fiom tin-wreek aiiii imu whuh tolU'wed 
onr foiiner misconduet ! c ue 5upos-l■'^'loll 
of a ciiv built uiid.rthe ilnoctio'i ol au-.jiu<‘s 
ami aiiguiies, m wlneh llice e- not a spoi but 
m full ol godN and rebgio'.-, *iiic. 

of tlie aii'uven''arv ^.lenlna i ;iie not iJiore jne- 
(•i-.elv st lied, rliaii are tlu' jdaees where they 
are to In perfu.iic''. /v!! these gods-, fiotfi 

jiidiiii- and ju.vate, do )v n.<.‘;i»i. Romans, to 
lor-,al\e'' Wh.il Miiiiblude lor-s vour eonduel 
l>ear to tlial, whieli l.itel\, .hning llic siege, 
was beheld, with no less a .innatioii hv the 
('iieiny Ilian ly \oiir-Nolves, .n (Init exertlent 
vouth I'bilmis. when he .vent down i’lom 

the eiliub-l through live midst of (lallic wea- 
poi'is. ami iii'rformed on the (t'oirin.d lull ihe 
amuvt'rsarv rites ]i(itainmg to the Fahi.in ia- 
inilv ' !.• It voiir opinion tli it the religen*.-. 

perfonnatiee-. of p.irlieul.ir fiiiiihes should not 
he intermitted, llumgh Wiir nhslruet, but Ihal 
the jiuldie riles and the Roman gods s||«.vild 
he fois.iken even in timi' of i»oaee; and that 
the jiouLills <uid (lameiis slumbl be mole negii- 
getit of those rili-s of religion than was a pri¬ 
vate person ' Some, perliaps, may say. we will 
peiform tliese tit Ven , we will semi our priests 
lliither for lli.it piiipo-e. but tin. etuinof he 
done without an iiilriiigtmK’nt of llie established 
forms. I'Aen in the ease ol the feast ol Jupi¬ 
ter. (no! fo emiinerate all the sevortil gods, and 
all the diderciit kinds of sacred rites,) can the. 
ememomes of tin* l.ectisterninm be performed 
in any other jilace than the eajiitol I What shall 
I sav of the eternal lire of Vesta ; and of the sta¬ 
tue, Unit ph'dgo of em]iir(‘, wjneh is kept under 
llu'safeguard of her ti‘m|)lc'’ What, (> Mais 
(Iradivus, and thou, Fatlier Quinmis of thy An- 
eilia’* Is it riglit th.it those .sacred things, co'val 

*\iii ili\ H hti’eM, ssiiiiostd It) lie of tlie ?o(i MafS, huiiI 
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with the city, nay some of them more ain u'iit 
than the city itself, should all he abaiKhmcil to 
profanation! Now, observe the (lilhTeiiee be¬ 
tween us and our ancestors. They handed down 
to us certain sacred rites to he performed on the 
Alban, and on the Lavinian mounts. WasU 
then deemed not olfensive to the jjods, that 
such rites should be brought to Koine, and 
from the cities of our enemies; and shall we, 
without impiety, remove them fiom hence to 
an enemy’s city, to Veil! Kecolleii, 1 iK'sooch 
you, how often sacred rites are performed 
anew, because some jiartiriilar ceremony of our 
country has been omitted through negligence 
or accident. In a late instance, wh.it other 
matter, after the prodigy of tlie Alli.ni lake, 
proved a remedy for the dI.stre^ses brought on 
the commouwealtli by the war of Veil, hut the 
repetition of them, and the nmewal of lln? aus¬ 
pices But be.sides, as if/.e.iloasly attached to 
religious institutions, we have brought imt onlv 
foreign deities to Koine, but liave eslalil]slK'<l 
new ones. It w'as Imt tin' other day dial im- 
pcnnl Juno was removed hither liom Veil; 
and wUh what a crowded attendance was her 
dedication on the Avenline celebrated ' Ami 
how greatly was it distinguished hy the evtr.i- 
ordinary zeal of the matrons ' We have passed 
an order for the orectimg of a temple to Aius 
Locutius in the new street, out of regaid to the 
heavenly voice which was heard there. To onr 
other solemnities we liavc added Capilolino 
games, and have, hy diiection of the seiiali*, 
founded a new college for the [lerfirmance 
thereof. Where was (liero occasion for any of 
these institutions, if we were to abaiuloii the 
city at the same time witli tin* (lauls; if it was 
against our will that we resided in the eapitol 
for the many months that, the sii^ge continued; 
if it was ihrougli a motive of fear that we suf¬ 
fered ourselves to be confinoi! tben* liy die 
enemy! Hitherto we have spoken of die sa¬ 
cred rites and the temple :, what are we now to 
say of the priests ' Does it not occur to you, 
what a degree of profancne.ss would be eom- 
mitled with re.spect to them 1 Kor the vestals 
have hut that one residence, from which no¬ 
thing ever disturbed them, except the capture 
of the city. It is deemed impious if the Fla- 

trt have fallen from lieavon in the reign of Niimn. it was 
ropoHiled in the sancluarv, anil kept with grciit care by 
the pneals of Mars, called Sain Being confeidered aa a 
evmbol of the perpetual daraiioii of the empire, to prevent 
its being stolen, eleven others were made exactly resemb- 
log It, and laid up wtih lU ’ 


men bialis remain one night out of the city. 
!)o \e intend to make them Veienliaii pnosls 
instead of Koman ! And, 0 Vesta, shall thy 
virgins forsake thee ! And shall the llainen, by 
foreign residence, draw every night on himself 
and the commonwealth so great a load of guill' 
What sliall we say of other kinds of business 
which we necessarily transact under ^usjiices, 
and almost all within the Poincerium' To 
what oblivion, or to what neglect, are we to 
consign them' The assemblies of the (’unas, 
winch have the regulation of military afVaiis, 
the assemblies of the centuries, in which }e 
elect consuls and military tribunes; where can 
llicy lie hi'ld under luispices, except iii the ac<-u.«- 
toioed place ' Sh.iH w'l* trunsb r these to \ cii' 
Or sliall the people, in Older to ImKI tlietr 
meetings, lawfully crowd together hei<', wiiii 
so great incoiiveiiieiiei', and into a eily descried 
by gods ami men ' 

IJir. “But It is urged tliat the ease ilse!f 
compels us to leave a city desolated by tiie an.! 
nun, and removi* to Veil, where (wiTy ibiiig i>' 
milire, ami not to distr(S-> the need\ commoiis 
by building here. Now, I think. Komans. it 
must he evident to most of you, tliougli I 
should not s.iy a xvord on flic subject, that tiu'- 
is but a pretext held out to seive a jmrjios-', 
and not the real molixe, F<ir ye reuu'ii.lici, 
that this selumie of our nmiovitig to \'eii w,:s 
agitated before tlii' coming of tin- (i.uil-. when 
the buildings, both puiilic and fuivate, wcie un¬ 
hurt, and will’ll the city .stood in safi’ty. Oh- 
si’rve, then, trihunrs, the diflcrence biiwcco my 
way of thinking and youis. Veaie ofojiinioi', 
that even thoiigli it were not .iJms.iMc to tc- 
inove at lliat time, yet it is plainly cxjicdai t 
now. On the coutiary, and he not surjin^ed 
at what I sav until ye hear my reasons, exen 
allowing that it had been advisable so to do. 
when tlie whole city w'as m a slate of safety, 1 
would not vot(‘ for leaving these ruins now. 
At that time, removing into a capfured city 
from a victory obtained, had been a cause glo¬ 
rious to us and our jiosterity; hut now, it 
would be wretched and dishonourable to us, 
while it would be glorious to the Gauls. Fdr 
we shall appear not to have left our country 
in consequence of our successes, hut from being 
vanquished; and hy the flight at the Allia, the 
capture of the city, and the blockade of the 
Capitol, to have been obliged to forsakft*<Mr 
dwelling, and fly from a place which we had 
not strength to defend. And have the Gauls 
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lu'on a!)!(> to demolish Rome, and shall the 
Romans he deemed unable to restore it f What 
remains, then, hut that ye allow them to come 
with new forces, for it is corlain they have 
numbers scarcely credible, and make it their 
ehoiee to dwell in this city, once captured by 
th(!m, and now forsaken by you 1 Wliat would 
you ‘hank, if, not the (inuls, but your old 
enemies the ^quans or Volscians, should 
form the design of removing to Rome ^ Would 
ye be willing that they .should become lioinaus, 
aiii.l you V^'K'iiliansOr would ye that tins 
should be eidier a desert in your possession, 
or a oil) in that of the enemyAny llinig 
more impious I reallv cannot conceive. Is it 
out of aversion from the trouble of rebuiMiinr. 
tli.it ye an* ready to incur sncli guilt ami .Mieii 
<ll^graee ^ Sn))j)osing that tiierc could not 
!*(“ erected a better or more ample structure 
than tli.it l•llftagc of oiir founder, wu-ri' it not 
in >re ile^ir.ible to dwell in iolt.ig(‘s, after the 
iihumer of siiepherds and rustics, m the midsi 
<-I your sacred places and tutelar dcilies, than 
to have the eominonwcalfh go into exile ^ 
Our forefalliers, a body of uneivili/.ed straii- 
g(Ts, when there was nolbing in these plaee> 
but wootUaiid marslns, i-reeted a city iti a very 
short liiiM'. Do we, thougli we have the eap- 
ilol anil citadel safe, and the leinjdes ol the 
gods statidiiig, think it too great a labour to 
reliuild one that has been burned ^ Wliiil each 
jiartieiilar man would have done, if his house 
had been destroyed by lire, shouiil the whole 
of us ri'fuse, in the ease of a geneial confl.i- 
gration. 

LIV. Ret me ask you. if, through some ill 
design or accident, a fire shoiilil bieak out at 
Veil, and the flames being s]>re!ul by llie wind, 
as might be thi' case, should eonsuine a great 
part’of the city ; must wesei-k FkIi’iup, or (fabii, 
or some other city, to remove toHas our na¬ 
tive soil so slight a hold of our alfeetions; 
and this earth, which we call our mother^ Or 
lines our love for our countiy i xtend no lartlier 
than the surface, and the timber of the houses 1 
f assure you, for I will eonfi-ss it readily, that 
iTuring the lime of my ab.scnce, (which 1 am 
less willing to recollect, as the effect of ill 
treatment from you, than of my own hard for¬ 
tune,) as often a.s my country came into iiiy 
11 *’-^ every one of tliese cireumstances occur¬ 
red to me; the hilfs, the plains, the TihiT, the 
face of the country to which my eyes had been 
aernstomed, and the sky, under W’hich I had 


been born and educateol; and it in my wish, 
Romans, th.it these may now engage you, by 
the tics of afleetion, to reinam Ut your own 
established settlements, rather than hereafter 
prove the eau.ic of your pining away m anxious 
regret at having left lliem. JSot w'Uhout good 
reason did gods and men aelod tins spot 
the biiiiding of Koine, where arc most health¬ 
ful hills, a (ointiiodious river, whose stream 
brings down the pioduee of the interior coun¬ 
tries, while It opens a jiassage for foicign com¬ 
merce; the se.i, so near as to answer every 
pufjiose of eonveiueiK'C, yet at such a distance 
us not to expi.hc it to danger from tlie fleets of 
foreigners, and in the centre uftlu’ regions uf 
Italy, a situ.itiori sitignhuly adapted by it-' na¬ 
ture to promote tlie increase of a city. Of 
this the \ery si/.(g as it w.is, must be held a 
denionslraiioii. lunuan:., this piescnt year is 
the lliree lujiidred and si\ty-lillli (d lln' city; 
during so long a time ye b.j\e been engaged in 
w.ir. in till’ inid't of nations of llie oldest 
standing: yet, not to mention single nations, 
iieilhci the .'TIipi.iiis in eoiijnnction with the 
Volsci.iiis, who possess SI) niaiiy ami .so strong 
towns, nor the whole boily of Etruria, pos¬ 
sessed of such extensive |»owi“r, by land and 
-•ea, and occupying the whole bieaillh of Italy, 
from one sea to the other, have shown ihem- 
'■elxH'.s eijual to you in war. 'J’lus hong the 
ease, w'liere can be the wisdom in making trial 
of a change, when, tliough your valour might 
.leeompaiiY you lu ymir reinoxal to another 
place, the fortune of this sjiol could not cei- 
t.iinly be transferred Here is the cajutol, 
when' a human head being foimcrly found, it 
was foretold llinf in that spot should bo the head 
of the world, and the scat of sovereign empire. 
Here, when the eajntol was to be cle.ned by the 
rites ofaiigurv, .luventas and 'J’ermiiiiis, to the 
very great joy of our fathers, sufl<-red not fbem- 
Ives to be moved. Here is llie (ire of Vesta, 
lu'rc tiie Ancilia senl down from heaven, 
here all the gods, and they, too, pro[>itioiis to 
vmir stay.'’ ('amillus is said to have afleeted 
tltem nuieh by other parts of his diseouise, but 
parlicnlarly by that winch related to religious 
matters. But still tlie affair remained in sus- 
jiensc, until an aeeideiital expression, season¬ 
ably uttered, determined it. For in a slmit 
time afti-r this, the senate sitting on this bu.si- 
ncss in the Curia Hoslilia, it happi'iied that 
some cohorts, returning from relievin,g tlf' 
guards, passed through the forum in their 
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march, when a centurion in the comitium called 
out, “ Standard-bearer, fix your standard. It 
is best for us to stay here.” On heariu;? winch 
expression, the senate, coming forth from the 
Curia, called out with one voice, that “ they 
embraced the omen;” and the surrounding 
crowd of commons joined their approbation, 
The proposed law being then rejected, they 
set about rebuilding the city in all parts at onec. 
Tiles were supplied at the public expense, and 
liberty granted to hew stones and fell timber, 
wherever each person rhose, security being 


taken for their completing the cdilicos within 
the year. Their haste took away all atlenlion 
to the regulation of the course of the streets: 
for setting aside all regard to distinction oVpio- 
perty, they built on any spot which they found 
vacant. And that is ihe'reason that the old 
sewers which at first were conducted under the 
jiublic streets, do now, in many place", pass 
under private houses, and that the form of tlie 
city ajjpears as if force alone had directed the 
distribution of the lots. 
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?iHceKhful operatione aeainut the ililijuans, and Volsaaiis, nmJ Pra-stiiics Four now tnlios adilfd. Marnin Manlius, 
who (Icffindod Ihe cajntol, being convicted of nsjiiring lo legal jiowcr, is thrown from the Tariieian roi k. A liiw 
[iropuKcd by two plelioiHn (nbiiiies, that consuls might be chosen Iroiii among tlii' coinmont., i aii'-en a long uud violent 
conleKt, during whicli, for five yearn, the hiime set of [dcbei.iii inliunes are the only niagihtraios in tlientaU; is. at 
lenglli juiaHod alld Lu< ilis Hexliis, one of tlie proposer'^ iiiade tlie first plebeian lonsiil A law pji^sed, that no por«oii 
shaii posHChH more than five luindrcd a< os ol land 


I. In tht' iivt' preceding books, I httve oxhil>il- 
cd it view of the afl’airs of the Homans, from 
the building of the city of Home, until its cap¬ 
ture; [Y. K. B. (’. 387.] under the go¬ 
vernment, first of kings, then of consuls and 
dictators, decemvirs, and consular tribunes: 
llieir foreign wars, and domestic dissensions: 
matters involved in obscurity, not oidy by rea¬ 
son of their groat antiquity, liki* objects jilaccd 
at such a distance as to he scarcely discernible 
by tlie eye; but also because that, in those 
times, the use ot letters, the only faithful 
guardian of the memory of events, was very 
raie. And besides whatever information 
imght have been contained in the commimta- 
ries ot the pontift's, and other public or jirivale 
recoids, it was almost entnely lost in the burn¬ 
ing, of the, city. Heiiceforwanl, from the 
second origin of Home, from whence, as from 
Its root, receiving new life, it sprung up with 
redouliled health and vigour, I shall lie able to 
give the relation of its aflairs, both civil and 
military, with more clearness and certainty. 
^INow, after its restoration, it leaned still, for 
jirincipal support, on the same instrument which 
had raised il from ruin, Marcus I'urius Oamil- 
lu.s, ]\'or did the people suffer him to lay 
aside tlie dietator.ship before the, end of that 
year. It was judged improper that the tribunes, 
ilillihig whose adiministration the city had been 
taken should preside at the elections for the 
year ensuing, and an interregnum was resolved 


on. While the public were kept diligenliy 
employed in repairing the city, Quintus Fa- 
bius, as soon as he wamt out of oll’ice, had a 
jiroserution instituted against him by Ciuus 
Marcius, a tribune oi the commons, for having, 
while in the character of Amhassador. contrary 
to the law of nations, acted in arms against the 
(Jauls, with whom he had been sent as a min¬ 
ister to negoUate : he fsea})od standing bis 
trial, by a death so ojiporliine, tlial mo^^t peo¬ 
ple believed it voluntary, 'i’he interregnum 
comiiienced. Puldiiis (hirnehus *S<‘ipi(i was 
interrex; and, after him, Marcus Fiinus Ca- 
millus a second time. [Y. U. 3011. U. (t. 
380,] He elected military tribunes with (oiisu- 
lar power, imeius V^ilciius Po|iIicoIa .i second 
time, l.ucius Virginins, Publius (’ornelins. 
Aulus Manlius, Lucius .‘Emilius, and Lucius 
Posfumius. These, eiiti'ring on ollici*, imme¬ 
diately on the conclusion of the inlerregmiin, 
consulted the senate on no other business pr<*- 
vious to tliat which related to religion. They 
ordered, in the first place, that a collection 
should be made of the treaties and laws which 
could he found. 'Phe latter consisted of the 
twelve tables, and .some laws enacted by the 
kings. Some of these were publicly pru- 
mulgated; but such as related to religions 
matters, were kept sorrel, chiefly (hroiigli 
means of the. pontilL, that they might I'old 
the minds of the multitude in hond.igc. 
They next turned ’ their deliberations (o 
20 320 
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those days, which wm* to be accounted 
displeasing to the gods; and the fifteenth 
day of the calends of August was distinguislicd 
by an order, that on tliat unfortunate d.iy no 
jiubhc or jirivute business whatever should lie 
tiiuisacted. it was deemed doubly unfoitunate; 
for on that day the Fabii were slum at Creme- 
la ; and afterwards, on the sanu' day, tlie fatal 
battle of Allia, which clleeted the destrLUiion 
(iflhe city, was fouglit; from the lattei disaslei 
Jt was denominated the Allian da}. Nome are 
of opinion that, because, on the day lollowjiig 
the Ides of July, 8ulj)icius, when nnlilaiv tri- 
Inine, had negleetod to pel form the rites of t!ie 
augury; and, without being assured of lln* 
favour of the gods, liad on the tl.ird day alter 
oxpo.sed the Uoman army to tin' rnein}, it was 
(irduined, tliat the days lollowiiig the ealends 
and the nones shoulil also lie aeeuiinled equ.il!} 
inauspieioiis. 

II, Ijiif it was not long allou»d ibeni to 
consult, in (juiel, on means ol using up thi* 
city after such a grievous fall. On one side 
Iheir old enemy, the Volscians, had taken arms, 
resolved to extinguish the Roman name ; and, 
on the other according to intelligence recct\eii 
from certain traders, a consjhracy of the leading 
men, from all the several states of Etruria, had 
been formed at the temple of Voltiimna, fur tiie 
purpose of commeneing hostilities. 'I'o which 
was added a new cause of apjiroheiisiun, by the 
defection of the Latines and Hernicians, wiio 
ever since, the battle fought at the lake Kegil- 
lus (luring the course of near a hundred jears. 
had continued m fiiendsliip with the Roman 
people, without ever giving reason to doubt 
their lidelity. Wherefore, when such alarms 
started up on every side, and all men jdainly 
perceived, that the Roman name was not only 
loaded with hatred among their enemies, but 
also with contempt among their allies, it was 
determined, that tlie defence of the coiniiioti- 
wealth should be conducted by the same 
anspi('es which had effected its recovery, and 
that Marcus Funus (’amillus should be no-; 
minated dictator. On being invested with 
that office, he appointed (^aius Servilius Ahala, 
master of the horse,; and, proclaiming a cessa¬ 
tion of civil business, made a levy of tlie 
younger citizens, at the same time administer¬ 
ing the oath of obedience to such of the elders 
also as retained any considerable degree, of 
strength, and enrolling them among the troojis. 
'J’lie army thus enlisted and armed, he divided 


into three jiarU.; one division he o]>posed to the 
Etrurians, in the A'^ci<’ntian territories; another 
he ordered to encamp near the city ; tlie latter 
were commanded liy Aldus Manlius, mditary 
tribune ; those who were sent agiunst the 
Etrurians, by Lucius -Emihus. Tlic llind 
divi.sion he led. in person, against the Yol- 
scians, and prejtared to assault their can”) at a 
place called Admarciiim. near Jjanuvium. 
'I'lieir iiiducemenf to begin this wai was. a 
I'clief that almost of (he whole Roman youth 
W’lie cut oif ly the (kiuls; luwerthcless, on 
hearing that tlie command was given tn Oainil- 
lus, they weie struck willi such terror, that 
(hey fenced lhcmselv<‘s with u lamparf. winch 
tlioy turther secured W’lth tn-es jnh'd on emh 
oth(‘i, lh.it the enemy might lind no jia.ss by 
whicli (hey could enter the woiks. As soon 
us Caiiiillus saw (he milure of this delence, he 
oidcrtd it (!) be set on fire: a Ingb wind l>b.\s- 
nm at the time towards the rnenn, the Dame- 
<|HiclJy opcaicd .i jia.ss.ige, who h, together willt 
(lie Inail, the smoke, and the clacking of the 
green liniber in hurmng, filled tliein with such 
consternalioii, that the Rom.ins found less dif- 
lienlty in climbing o\i“r the rampart into the 
Volsci.in camp, than tlioy had met mi making 
their w ay across the fence, after it was consum- 
('(1 by tlie flames', 'fhe enemy being routed 
ami jKit to the sword, the dictator, as he Isad 
taken ll’.e camp by assault, gave the .sjioil to the 
feoldier-s; a [irescnt the inoic accejitalile totliein, 
the Ir'ss hopes they had conceived of it. Irom a 
fommamh'i'by no means nulnn'd to profuse 
generosity. Froceeding then in jnirsuit ot 
those who fled, by entiieiy wmsting exerv pait 
of their lands, he at length, in tlie seientnth 
\ear, reduced the Volseiaiis to suhnussion. 
Alter subduing the Volscians, he marched 
against the .'E(]uans who like'- i-c had u« ’un 
liostilities; surprised their army at Rola\ and, 
having attacked not only their camp, hut (heir 
city also, earned both at tlie lirst onset. 

III. While such fortune allended the opera¬ 
tion, on th.it side where ('amillus, the life of 
the Roman afiiiirs, w’as enij loyed, a viob iil 
alarm had fallen on another quartiT: for the 
Etrurians, having taken aims, with almost their 
entire force, laid siege to Sutrium, a jdace in 
alliaiir.e wnlh the Roman people, whose ambas¬ 
sadors, having applied to the senate, imploring 
aid 111 their distress, obtained a decree, that ine 
dict.itor should, as soon as possible, cany 
nssifitance to the Satrians. But the cirrum- 
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stances of the hesiio^cil not perimttnif^ thejn to 
wait the issue of their hopes, from that cjuarter, 
the lownsnieii being quite spent willi labour, 
tvaloKing, ami wounds, which, througli the 
smallness of their number, fell continually on 
tin* same persons, they gave up tlic city to the 
eiiernv, by capitulation; and being discharged 
witiim^t arms, with only a single garment each, 
were leaving their habitations in a luiseruble 
tram, when, at the very juncture, Oamillu.s hap- 
jjeiied to come up at the head of the Roman 
army. The mournful crowd prostrated tbem- 
seUes at his feet, and their leaders addressed 
him III a spiH'ch diclateil by extreme necessity, 
and seconded by the lamentations of thowonnm 
and ehildren, who were dragged into exile with 
(hem: on which he ])ad*‘ the Siitrians cease 
tlieir lamentations, for he was come “ to turn 
nionnimg and tears (o the sub' of tiie Elni- 
ri.iiis.” He then ordered the baggage to be 
depo.-rited, |]ii' Suti'Miis to reiiiaiu there with a 
sni lil guard, whieh lu' lelt, and the .soldims to 
follow linn III aims, then, udvanenig to JSiitii* 
Hill, uitli his troops tiecd from im-umbrance, 
lil- l•>llllll, .IS he expected, every tiling m tlisor- 
il-i. the usual eonsequmiee of suc<-ess; no a<i- 
vancetl giiaul before the wails, the gates o[)eii 
and the c'unjuerors dispersed, <-arrying out the 
iiooiy iVom the hous(‘s of (heir enemies; tSu- 
liiuai therefore was taken a second tunc on the 
s.un:! day. Tile Ftrnriaiis lately victorious, 
were enl to pieers in every quarter, by this 
new enemy ; nor was tune givi-n them to as¬ 
semble 1 igeiher, and form a body, or even to 
laki; up arms. They then pushed hastily 
toward the gati-s, in older, if possilde, to throw 
themselves out into the fields, when they f.mml 
them siiiit, for sueh had been the du-lutoi’s 
order .it l.lie heginning. On tins, some took 
arin|if^fflief^t^vlio Iiappcned to lie in arms 
bidore the tumult liegan, called their Irumdh 
together to make liaftle, and a warm engage¬ 
ment would have been kindled by the despair 
of the enemy, had not eriers betm sent, through 
every part of th<‘ city, with orders to proclaim, 
that “ lhi‘y should lay down their arms; tliat 
the unarmed should be spared, and no in¬ 
jury done to any but those who made opposi¬ 
tion.” On whie.h, even those, who had been 
most lesolutely bent on fighting, when their 
fiituuti >n was desperate, now that hope.s of life 
given, threw^lown their arms, and surren¬ 
dered tlicinselves to the enemy; the safest 
metliod in their present circumstances. Their 


number being very great, llie> were divided 
uiuler several guards ; and tlie town was, belorc 
night, restored to the •Suliiaiw mniijured, 
because it had not been taken by lorce, but had 
surrendered on terms. 

(’aindins returned to tlie eiiy m tri¬ 
umph, crowned at om-c with conquest over 
tliree dilferent enemies. By far the gieater 
jiart of the pnsonei^, led liefore Ins elninol, 
were Etrurians ; and these, beiiig sold by mic¬ 
tion, .such a vast sum ul' inon(‘> was linniglit 
into the treasury, that, atler payment of the 
price ol their gold to the matrons, tlmri- wore 
three golden howls ni.ule ont <d' t'ne surplus, 
whn-h being inscribed wiUi tin- name of (’a- 
millus, lav bcfoie the burning of the eapitol, as 
are well nitornM-d, in tlu- ucess oi .lupiter's 
tmnple, at .luno’s feet. In that y (‘.ir, siicli of 
tin* Veientians, Oajieiiatians, and )'’.ilisciaii-', .*s 
liiul, during the w'.irs with those nations, come 
ov(‘r to (he Romans, were adi-iitted menibers 
ol the .slate, and lands wen* assigned to these 
new citizens, 'J'hose wcie niso rciMlIed by 
decree ot senate from A’eii, wlio, |() avoid ihc 
trouble of building at Rome, h.vl bi-t.iken thi'in- 
sidves thither, nnil seized on the vacant house-'. 
'J’his produced only muvmuis, ami tlic\ dis-e- 
garded tin- oulcr; lait atlcivvards, a ceii.im dav 
being lixctl,and ca|)iti! puIli^hmeilt d'-iiomiced 
against those who did not relinii to Koine. 
refr.ictory as tlie whole )iad been, <'.i.-li pjiiii ii- 
lar jicrson was reduced to olx-Ji. -u-e, (hroovli 
fear for Ins own sdely. Ami now Kome in- 
en-iised, not only m mimber ol iii!iabHa'it-i, 1ml 
111 liiuldmgs, wliK-li rose u]) at lii.- sani'- tinu- 
in every part, as the >;ale gave asust.uu-e i.i 
tin- expenses, the a-ddes pres-i-vl loiward the 
woik, us if a public one; and piivale pci'.oii'., 
of tlmniselve.s, incited by then i'n luig oi'Kn- 
want of accommodations, hastened t'> fiindi il; 
so dial within the yeai, .i new i ily ums erected. 
On die yeai lieing ended, an ele< Lion vv.ts In-hl 
of mihtury trllmne^, with consular [lower. [ V, 
R, 307. B. C. KHo.] TIios-' elee.U-d weie 
Titus Quintins Cinciiinatus, Quintus t-Jervi- 
lius Tid'-nas a fiftli tiini', Lucius .lulius lulus 
Lucius Aquilius Corvus, Lucius Lucretius 
Tneipilinus, and 8cr\ius yulpieius Riifns. 
They led one army against the .E<[uans, not to 
wage war, for that [leojde acknowledged tlieiti- 
selves conquered, but. in the warmth of ani¬ 
mosity, to lay waste dieir country, di.it thev 
might not have slrenglli foi any new cntei- 
prises; and another,/nto the territory of Tar- 
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quinii. Here Cortuosaand Contenebra, fowiis 
belonging to the Ktrurians, were taken by 
storm, and demolished. At Cortuosa there 
was no contest; attacking it by surprise, tlu'y 
took it at tin* first onset: the town was then 
plundered and burnt. Contenebra sustiuned u 
siege for a few days, and it was eonlinual la¬ 
bour, intermitted cither by niglit or by day, 
whieli subdued the townsmen; for the Ibuiiau 
army being divided into six pails, ea<“h division 
nmintamed the fight, for one liour in six, in ro¬ 
tation, whereas the smallness oi iheir miiohei 
exposed the same townsmen always, fatiem d 
as they were, to a contest with un enemy who 
were coulinually relieved. 3'hey gave way !i( 
length, and made room for the Koninns to en¬ 
ter the city, ll was agroi'd between the tii- 
bunes, th.it the spoil should beennverted to llie 
use of the public ; but the order not beinsi is¬ 
sued in lime, during tin* delay the soldieis pos¬ 
sessed themselves ot the spoil, which could nut 
he taken from (hem. witlmut oecasioiiiiig gein‘- 
ral discimfent. In the same vcm, lliat the ad¬ 
ditions to the city slioiild not roiisi.-,) ofjirivale 
buildings only, the lower parts of iIk' eapMol 
wore rebuilt with liewai stone; a work desirx- 
ingnotice,even amidst the present magnil’iceiK e 
of the citv. 

V. And now, while the citr/ens w'eri' husilv 
employed in huildiiig, the trilunies of tin* com¬ 
mons endi'inoured to diaw' riow(l,> to then ha¬ 
rangues, by proposals of agrarian laws. The 
Pompline territory was held out as a lure, to 
llicir hopi’s, as the fiossession oi‘ it was then, 
by the reduction of (lie Volscian jmwer by 
Caimlhis. perfectly seenve, which had not hei n 
tile ease before. 1'hey laid Inexy charges, that 
“that teintor} wasumeli more gnevously op¬ 
pressed by th«' nobility than it had been by tbe 
Tolscians; fir (he latter had only made inem- 
sioijs into it, at sueli times as (hey had aims 
and strength; whereas eerluiii jxT.sons ot the 
nobility forcibly usurjicd possession o( land, 
wlucli was the property of tlie pulilic; nor. un¬ 
less there were a division of it now mad<‘, 
would thei,‘ be -any room loft for tlie com¬ 
mons.” 'rhoy made no great impression on 
the commons, who were so intent on building, 
that they did not much freipient the forum; 
and, besides, were so exhausted by their ex¬ 
penses in that way, tliat they were eareless 
about land, which they hail not abilities to im¬ 
prove. The state having ever been strongly 
affected with relighms‘impressions, and even 


tliose of (ho first rank having, at that lime, in 
eoiisequence of the late misfortunes, become 
superstitious, the government wias changed to 
an interregiuiin, in order tliat llie auspiee.s niiglit 
be taken anew. Theie were interreges in suc¬ 
cession, Marcus Manlius Cnpitolinus, •*'ei\ius 
Suljiieius Camcrinus, and T/Ucius Valerius Jhi- 
titus. [V. K. 368. P. C. 384.] '^Ilie last 
held, at length, an election of militaiy tnbimes, 
with eonsular pow'cr; and aj)[)oin(<‘d Jaieiiis 
Papinus, (hiius (hirncliiis, Caius *^ergius. hu- 
cius xHiiiilius a second lime, Lucius Mimenius, 
and Lucuis A'aleruis J’ojihcola a thud dim'. 
'I’liese cliU'ied into otlh-o immediately on tlie 
exjmation of the iiilerregiuim. In (hat yi.u 
the tem))li' ot Mar^. vowed duiing the (b Ihe 
war. was dedicated by ^I'ltus (^Hindus, (me ^'l 
th(' duumvirs ajipoiuti'd li r the jM'iioiiniuiee ul 
religious rites. Tom new dihesv.ere fumed 
ot ihe new dli/ens, (he Sdlbidue, the 'I’lo- 
jiieiitme, the I*',ihalm(', and tlie iNaniian. v.I'ldi 
made u]> llie numlier ol h\ eiiiy-fi’.e- dibi-',. 

\T. LiJi'ius Su iiinis, plela i.iiiMime, pK - 
ed the business of the Tomptiiie lamU in the 
assemhlU''! of tin* j'cople, wiio now ald'inidl in 
greater nuinhi'rs, and were aKo nu're e.,sil\ led 
to wi-h for land (luiii fornn rly. ^leution was 
I introduced, in the senate, of di'claung w.^r 
against the Tiiilines ami Jh'iimi.ins, Imf ihal 
liusiness was postjami'd. by their ullentiou hi-- 
ing called to .i more ini>ort.iiit war. Ktiuiia 
lieing 111 aims. 'J'liey luul ri'iourse. Ilieiclen , 
to the expedient of elect mg (bon ill its a nnlitai v 
Inhiinc, wjlli consular jnnxci. | \ . T. 3Cd). I!. 
' 383,] '('he five colleagiie.s, imited wilh him, 

were S('r\ius Cornelius MalimniciMn, t^uiutus 
I8('r\i!ius l'’i(!ena-> a si'th Inne, l/iienis t-^iiinliis 
(’inciniialiis, Liieiiis llmadiis I’uImIIus, and 
Publius Valeriii.s. The cans of llie public 
were, in the very beginning iy.--..ie \(ai, di'eit- 
eii from the Kiriirian war • toi a numlier of lii- 
. gilives, fjom the I'ompdne d:s(rief. lunuiu.; 
. hastily into the city, in a body, luouJil inlei- 
hgence, that llu' Anluins wa te in aims, and tliat 
I the states of the liatmos had pinately sent 
their young men to eo-o]M late with them intlu' 
war, alleging that the stale waM not eoncenied 
ill the ImsiiK'ss, but only did not Innder volun¬ 
teers to eng.ige in any seivice which they diose. 
It had ceased to be tlie jiractice to di'sjuse aii\ 
enemy : lb(‘ senate then-fore lliaiikeil llu- cuds 
that ('ainillus was in olfiie, hecaU'-e, hfiu lie 
bei ‘11 in a private station, it would have hei ii 
necessary to have nominated him dictator;— 
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Ills .collcai^iK's also agreed, that when any dan. 
gcr tlireatiMicd, the entire direction of alfairs 
should he vested in him singly, and determined 
to codsign all their authority into his hands; 
nor did they think, that any concession which 
they made, towards exalting his dignity, dero¬ 
gated in the least from their own. After tlie 
lribune| had been highly commended by the 
senate, Caihillus too, covered with confusion, 
returned thmn his thanks, and proceeded to 
say, thata heavy burthen was laid on Inm by 
the Uoinaii people, who had created him, lu a 
inaiiner, dictator, now a fourth time: a ve ry 
great one, Ity the senate, in such judgments as 
that body had expressed coneertnng him ; but 
”^110 greatest of all, by the eondesceiision of col¬ 
leagues of sueli emincnl distinction. Wheie- 
foie, if it were pos.silile to aild to Ins diligeiuM- 
and vigilance, he would vie wilh iiiinseir, and 
labour earnestly, that the opinion of liie slate 
eoncerning him, so universally eoiieeivi d. nngiit 
be as lasting as it was honoural>le to iiiiii. 
With lespect to the war, and the Antians, 
tliere was moi<“ of threats la it than ol d.inger. 
lievertlieless his advice was, that, as tliey siiould 
f(‘ar nothing, so they should despise notiiiug. 
Tile city of Rome was besieged on all sides, by 
tile ill-will and hatred of its neighbours. The 
busiiH'ss of the coininonweallh would there¬ 
fore require more gcueruls and more armies 
than one. It is my design,” said he, “ that 
you, Fuhlius Valerius, us my associate in com¬ 
mand and counsel, shall march with me, at the 
head of the legions, against the enemy at An¬ 
num : that you, Quintus .Servilms, after form¬ 
ing another army, and putting it in readiness, 
shall encamp in the city, and he ready to !u*t, 
111 case the Etrurians, as lafelv, or these new 
(listurhcrs, the Lalines and llernici.ins, should, 
in ■meaii,.-.ae, make any atfeinjitH: i am 
perfectly nssuretr\li 4 i your conduct will be 
worthy of your father, of your giaudfulhcr, of 
yourself, and of six tribunates, lict a third 
army be enlisted by liUcius Quintius, for the 
guard of the city, out of those excused from 
jervice, and those past the military ago. TiCt 
^.ueius lloralius provide arms, weapons, corn, 
and whatever else the exigencies of war may 
demand. You, Servius Cornelius, we, your 
colleagues, appoint the president of this grand 
council of the state, the guardian of religion, of 
th(^%ssernl)lies, of^he laws, and of every thing 
else pertaining to the city.” All of them 
cheerfully promising their best endeavours, in 
Voi,. 1.—2(i 


the several departments coinniitted to them. 
Valerius, whom he had chosen his associate in 
command, addod, that, “ he should consider Ce- 
millus as dictator, and himself as his master of 
the horse,” and desned them therefore to “regu¬ 
late their expectations respecting the war, ac¬ 
cording to the oj)mion which they entertained 
ot their sole commuiiiler.” 'J'hc senate, elated 
with joy, one and all declared, that, “ they really 
ehcrishcd the best expetUuUons with regard to 
war and peace, and every branch ot public bu¬ 
siness ; nor wouhi the cominonwealth ever stand 
in need of a dictator, if it wore to have such men 
in ofTice, united in snob harmony of sentiment 
equally ready to obey and to command, and 
who rather considered fame as their joint-stock, 
tliaii endeavoured to monopolize it, to the ex- 
eiiision of others.*' 

VII. A cesMitioa of civil business being 
pioclaiined, and troops levied, (JamiHus and 
Wileriiis marched towards f^atneum, to whieli 
place the Antiaiis had drawn together not only 
the v(mih of the Voiscians, chosen Iroin among 
(he new general ion, but immense numbers from 
llic Latluc^^ anil Jleniicians, nations who, from 
a long eijjoynieui of [leace, were in llic fullest 
vigour, ^rius new’ enemy then being united in 
addition to the old, shook the nwolution of the 
Roman soldiery ; and the eeiiturions reporting 
to Camillus, wiiile ho was employed in Ibrimng 
his line of b.cttle, (hat •• llie minds of the sol¬ 
diers were disturbed ; that a l*ackwurdness 
ap[»eared in their taking uji anus, and that they 
w'ciit out of the camp with rcluetariec, and after 
several halts ; nay, tliat some had been heard to 
say, that each of them would have to fight 
against a hundred enemies; that so great a 
multitude, even if unarmed, could hardly be 
vvilhstiHid, much less when they were furnished 
willi arms;*’ he leaped on Ins horse, and in the 
front of the battalions, turning to the line, and 
ruling between the ranks, asked them, “ what 
IS the meaning, soldiers, of tins dejection, of 
this unu.'Ual backwardness ? Are yc unac¬ 
quainted with the enemy, or with me, or with 
yourselves 1 The enemy, what are they, hut 
the continual subject of your bravery and 
your glory 1 On the other hand, with me 
at your head not to mention the taking of 
Falern, and Veii, or the cutting to pieces the 
Giillic legions, by whom our country was held 
in captivity, you have lately celebrated a triple 
triumph, for throe several victories gained over 
these same Yolseians, wEquans, and Etrurians. 

20 * 
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Is it that ye do not recognize me as your 
leader, because I gave you the signal not in 
character of dictator, but of tribune 1 I desire 
not the highest degree of authority over you; 
and with respect to me, you ought to regard 
nothing but myself: for neither did the dicta¬ 
torship ever add to my courage, nor even exile 
deprive me of it. Wc are all therefore the 
same, and since we bring to this war all the 
same advantages which accompanied us in the 
former, let us expect the same issue. Do ye 
once begin the fight, eacli party will do what 
they have learned and practised: you will con¬ 
quer they will fly.” 

VIII. Then giving the signal, he leaped 
from his horse, and laying hold of the. nearest 
standard-bearer, hurried him onward against 
the foe, railing aloud, “Soldier, advance the 
standard.” On seeing this, that CannJIus him¬ 
self, now unequal, through age, to acts of bodi¬ 
ly strengtJi, was advancing against the enemy, 
they all raised the shout, and rushed forward to¬ 
gether, every one crying out eagerly, “ Fol¬ 
low the general.” It is said, that the standard 
was even thrown, by order of Caniillus, into 
the ranks of the enemy, and tliC van lierohy ex¬ 
cited to exert themselves for us recovery ; that 
in this spot, the Antians were first compelled 
to give way, and that the panic spread, not on¬ 
ly through the first line, hut even to the troops 
in reserve. JVor was it only the force of the 
soldiers animated by the presence of their 
leader, which disheartened the enemy ; the 
very sight of Camillus struck terror into the 
Volscians: so that wherever he met their eyes, 
victory was no longer doubtful. This was 
particularly evident, when hastily mounting 
his horse, lie rode with a footman’s shield to 
the left wing, when it was almost driven from 
its ground, and liy his appearance restored the 
battle, while he pointed to the rest of the line 
who were fighting with success. The affair 
was now decided. On the one side the ene¬ 
my’s disordered numbers impeded their flight; 
on the other the weaned soldiers would have 
had a long and laborious task, in putting to the 
sword so great a multitude, when heavy rain 
suddenly falling, attended with a violent storm 
of wind, prevented the pursuit of the victory 
for it was no longer a fight. The signal for 
retreat was then given, and the following night 
put an end to the war, without any farther 
trouble to the Romans: for the Latinos and 
Hemicians abandoning tlie Volscians, marched 


away to their homes; having found such an 
issue of tiicir enterprise as the wickedness of 
it deserved. The Vol.scians seeing themselves 
deserted by those, through alliance on whom 
they liad been induced to revive hostilities, 
abandoned their camp, and shut themselves up 
within the walls ol iSatricum; against these, 
the first plan of operations, adopted by .Camil- 
liis, was, to inclose them with lines of circum- 
vallation, and to carry on his approaches by 
mounds and other works; but finding that no 
oi)struelion was ever given to these, by any sal¬ 
ly from the town, he judged that the enemy 
were notposses.sed of such a degree of spmt as 
should induce him, in apprehension thereof, to 
wait in tedious expectation of victory ; and 
therefore exhorting his men not to wasl«‘ their 
strength by a long course of labours, us m (he 
siege of Veil, for victory was within tlieir 
rcaeli; and the soldiers showing the greatest 
alacrity, he assailed the W'alls on all sides by 
Kt ulatle, and made himself master of the town. 
I'he Volseiaus threw down their arms, and 
snrrendmed. 

JX. Rut the general’s thoughts were intent 
on a matter of greater moment, on the city of 
Antium. 'Fhat, he knew, was the grand spring 
winch set the ^'olsclans in motion, and hud 
given rise to the la^t war. But as a eitv ol 
so great strength eould not be taken withoul 
great preparations for the siege, and a laigc' 
tram of engines and machines, he left his col¬ 
league to command the army, and went to 
Rome, in hojies of persuading the senate to 
resolve on the destruction of Antium. In the 
middle of his discourse on the subject, it being, 
I suppose, tlic will of the gods, that the st.ate of 
Antium should liave a longer duration, ambas¬ 
sadors arrived from Neple and iSutrium, im¬ 
ploring aid against the png 

that the opporluinty for j»‘-'.iSiing them would 
lie quickly lost. Thither did fortune divert 
the force of Camillus from Antium ; for as 
those jilaces were situated opposite Etruria, 
and served as barriers, or gates, as it were on 
that side, that people, on the one hand, when¬ 
ever any new enterprise was undertaken, were 
ever anxious to get possession of them ; and the 
Romans on the other to recover and secure them. 
The senate therefore resolved, that application 
should be made to Camillus, to drop the design 
against Antium,and undertake the Etrurian g^'ar. 
The city legions, which had been under the 
command of Quintius, were decreed to him : 
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altliough he would have preforrcd the army 
which w'as in the country of the VolKcians of 
wliieh he had made trials, and winch was ac¬ 
customed to his command, jet he offered no 
olijections ; he only insisted on Valerius being 
associated with him in command. Accord¬ 
ingly -Quiiilius and Iloratius wore sent to suc- 
f«‘ed V%lenus, in the country of the Volscians. 
Caiiiillus and Valerius marchinG; from the city 
to Sutrium, found one part of the town already 
luhcri hy the Etrurians; and, in the other part, 
the pd^^sagea to which were barricaded, the 
towiiMiion wdth great diflicully re{)elhng the 
assault of the enemy. The approach of aid 
i<from Rome, logetlier with the name of Cuinil- 
Iiis, universally eelehrated among friends and 
foes, not only gave (hem resfute f-ir the present 
from llie min which impended, hut also allord* 
ed an ojiportuiuty of en'erfuating (heir relief. 
(-'aiinlUis then, dividing his army into two parts, 
ordered !iis eolleague to lead round his division, 
to tli'it side whieh wnis in possession of the 
enemy, and to make an a-sault on (he walls; 
not so much in expectation that the city should 
he taken by sealade, as that, whilst the enemy 
Khould he diverted to that side, the townsmen, 
now fatigued with fighting, might gam some 
lelaxalioii, and also that he himself might have 
an opjiortuiiity of cntcniig tin* city without a 
dispute : both winch conse(|uerices taking place, 
at the same time, and terrifying 
hy the double danger lii which they stood ex¬ 
posed, when they saw the walls of one jiart as- 
.sailed wit!) the greatest fury, and the enemy 
within the walls of the other, (hey were struck 
with such consteriiation, that they tlirew thmn- 
selvcs out, in one body, by a gate w'hieh alone 
ha{>peneil to be unguarded, (tn'iit numbers 
were tjjeir flight, both in the city and 

-'*w“<Jie fields greatest execution done hy 

the soldiers of (hinftHus was within the walls : 
those of Valerius were more alert in the ])iir- 
suit; nor did they desist from the slaughter, 
until tl was so dark that they eould see no 
longer. Sutrium being thus recovered, and 
• restored to the allies, the army was eon<lucted 
•to Neple, of which the Etrurians had now the 
entire possession, having received it by capitu¬ 
lation. 

X. It was expected, that the recovery of this 
city would have been attended with greater 
dilticulty ; not orfiy because tlie whole of it was 
possessed by the enemy, but also, because it wa.s 
in consequence of a party of the Nep^inians 


betraying the public, that the surrender had 
been niudo. However, U was thought proper 
that a messuge should he sent to their principal 
men, to separale themselves from the Etrurians, 
and show on iheir own part the same faithful 
attachment, which they had implored from the 
Koinans. Hut their answer importing, that 
there was nothing lu iheir power, for that the 
Etrurians held jmsscssioii of the walls and the 
guards of the gates, a trial was first made to 
terrify the townsmen, by laying waste their 
lands. But when they were found to adhere 
more religiously to the terms of the capitulation, 
than to those of the alliance, the army was led 
ujt to the walls, with liiscmcs, made of bushes, 
collected 111 the. country, With which the ditches 
being filled, the scaling ladders were raised, 
I and the town taken at the first attack. Pro¬ 
clamation was (hen made (liat the JVepcsinians 
shoultl lay down their arms, .md that the uii- 
anneil should be spared. The Etrurians, 
armed and unarmed, wen* pot to the sword 
without distinction; of (he Ncqiesiiiians like¬ 
wise, the authors of the surrender were behead- 
<‘d. To the guiltless mnllitiidc their efiects 
M'ere restored, and a garrison was left in the 
town. Having thus recovered two allied cities 
from the enemy, the iribuncs, with great glory, 
led homo the victorious army. Puring this 
i year, salisfaclion was demanded from the La- 
tines and Hernieians, and the reason required, 
of tlieir not having for some years past, sent the 
sup])lies of soldiers stipulated by treaty. An 
answer was given in full assembly by both na¬ 
tions, that “there was neither design nor blame 
to he imputed to the public, because some of 
their young men carried arms in the service of 
the Volscians, That these, however, had suf¬ 
fered the jienaltv of their improper conduct; 
not one of them having returned home. As to 
the supplies of soldiers, the reason of tlieir not 
scndinglhcin was, their continiKi] apiirehensions 
from the Volscians, that pest still clinging to 
their side, which .so many successive wars had 
not been able to exhaust.” Which answer 
being reported to the senate, they were of 
opinion, that a declaration of war, in conse¬ 
quence of it, would rather be unseasonable than 
ill-groundcd. 

XI. In the following year, [Y. R. 370. 
B. C. 382.] Aulus Manlius, Publius Corne¬ 
lius, Titus and Lucius Quintii Capitolini, 
Lucius Papiriiis Cursor a second time, and 
Caiufi Sergius a second time, being military tri- 
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biKies, with consular power, a grievous war 
broke out abroad, and a more grievous se¬ 
dition at home: the war was set on foot l)y the 
Volscians, assisted by a revolt of tiic Latinos 
and Hermcians : the sedition, by one, from 
whom It could, least of all, have been appre¬ 
hended; a man of patrician birtli, and of illus¬ 
trious character, Marcus Manlius ('ajiifolinus ; 
who, being of a temper too aspiring, while he 
looked with contempt on the otlier iiien of 
chief distinction, burned with envy of one, who 
was most eminently distinguished, at llie same 
time, by honours and by nieiit, Marcus Furiu^ 
Oamillus. It gave him great uneasiness, that 
“ he should be the only man consuli'red among 
the magistrates, the only man at the head ol 
the armies: that he was now exulted to such 
eminence, that the persons elected under the 
same auspices with himself, he used, not as 
colleagues, but as subordinate oHieers; while, 
at the same time, if a just estimate were made, 
it would have been impossible for Camillas to 
have recovered their native city from tlio Gauls 
who besieged it, if he him^-elf had not first sav¬ 
ed the capitol and citadel. 'J’he othiT indeed 
attacked the Gauls when, between the receiving 
of the gold and the expectation of peace, thev 
were off their guard : but he had bpiitcn them 
off, when armed for fight, and taking possession 
of the citadel. In the- other’s glory, as far us 
bravery was concerned, every soldier, who con¬ 
quered along with him, had a riglit to share ; m 
his own victory, no man living could claim a 
part.” Puffed up with sucli notions as these, and 
being, besides, of a vicious disposition, vehe¬ 
ment and headstrong, when he perceivx'd that 
his interest had not that prevailing influence 
among the patricians, which he thougiii hi-' due, 
he, the first of all the patricians, hecamc a par- 
tizan of the plebeians ; formed schemes in cnri- 
iunction with the magistrates of the commons, 
and, while he criminated the jiatriciaiis, and 
allured the commons to Ins side, he came to be 
actuated by ambition for popular applause, not 
by prudence, and to prefer a great to a good 
character. Not content with agrarian laws, 
which had ever served the plebeian tribunes as 
matter of sedition, he attempted to undermine 
public credit: for debt, he knew supplied 
sharper incentives, as it not only threatened 
poverty and ignominy, but menaced personal 
freedom with stocks and chains ; and the 
amount of the debts which the people had con¬ 
tracted by building, an Undertaking most dis¬ 


tressing to the circumstances even of tlio ri.‘,h, 
was immonse. The Volscian war, therefore, 
heavy in itself, and charged with additioii.il 
weight by the dofi'ction of (he liatmcs and 
Hcrniciaiis, was held out as a colourable juc'- 
lexl for having recourse to a liigher aulhorii\ , 
while, in fact, they were the reforming plans of 
Manlius which obliged tlie senate to create a 
dictator. Aulus ('oriK'lms Cossus being crcul- 
ed, ho nominated Titus Quintius Capilulnui> 
nia.ster of the hor.se. 

All. 'J’he dictator, although he pi'rccned 
that he should have a greater struggle to rnaiu- 
tain at home than in the field; yet, either becau'C 
the war requin'd despatch, or because he Ihouglr 
that by a vn*tory and Iriuniph, he might add to 
the power of the dictalor.sliip Itself, as soon as 
the levies were comph'ted, proeeedi'il to ihe 
Pompime territory; wlieie he was informed, 
tile Volscnns had ap|)oint(‘d the asseinlduig of 
their army. 'I’o jutmuis reading in so many 
former Iiooks, of wuin eontiniiul!) waged with 
the VoKcians, I doubt not that, besides .s.itiety 
this difficulty al.SLi will ociur, whence the Vol¬ 
scians and ..Flquans, so often vampiisheil, could 
procure sujqilies of soldiers ' which having 
been passed over in silence l>y the aneient 
writers what can I jiossilily advance but oju- 
nioii' and that every one, indeed, can form foi 
himself. It seems probable, how'ever, eitln'v 
that they oinploveil, according to the present 
practice in the Koinan levies, the several dilfm- 
ent generations of their young men succe.ssivelv, 
as they sprung up, during the iiilerials bet\v<*en 
w'ars; or, that th<‘ Iroop.s weie not alwavs 
enhsti'd out of the stales of the nation m.iknig 
war; or that there was an innunier.ilde niulli- 
tude of free men in those jd.ices, which ot pre¬ 
sent, were It nut for the Roiii ui sl iv<>. would 
be a desert, and where scan-c^^^he simllib * 
seminary of soldiers rcma.iiS. (h'rlainit is, all 
authors agreeing liiercin, that nolwitlistandmg 
their strength had lately bi‘en greatly reduced 
under the conduct and auspices of (Jainilliis, yet 
the forces of the Volscians were exeeedinglv 
numerous ; and to them were added the J.atiiies 
and Hermcians, a number of the Cnreians, 
together with some colonists from Velitrie. 
The Roman dictator encamped on the first day ; 
and on the following, having taken the auspices 
before ho made his appearance, and sacrificing 
a victim, implored the favour of the gods. 
With joy in his countenance, he presented him¬ 
self to the soldieri!, who were now at day-break 
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biking arms, acconling to orders, on tlic signal 
for battle being displayed, and said, “ i^oldiers, 
victory is ours, if the gods and tlieir prophets 
know aught of futurity. 'J'herefore, as becomes 
men full of well-grounded hopes, nml about to 
engage with their inferiors, let us, fixing our 
spears at our feet, hear no other arms than our 
•s\void*i I do not wi&h that any should even 
pu^b forward beyond the line; but that stand¬ 
ing (inn ye reeeive the enemy’s onset in a steady 
]iosture. When they shall have discharged 
llicir inetTeclual weapons, imd, hnaiking their 
Older, rush against you as ye stand, then l<‘t 
your swords glitter in their eyes, and let every 
# 0111 ! roi'olieet, lhat there are gods who supjiort 
the lionian cause; gods, who have sent us to 
battle with favourabh* omens. Do you, 'I'ltus 
Qiiintins, keep back the eavalry, watching at¬ 
tentively the Ipeginnmg of the eonfliet: as soon 
as you sliall see the armies closed foot to foot, 
then, while their fears are employed on some 
other ol>jecl, strike dismay into llnmi with your 
lioiseinen ; and, by a brisk ebargr', dispmse tho 
ranks that dispute the victory,” As lie Inid 
ordered, so ilid the eavalry, so did (he infantry 
manage the fight. Nor did either tin’ general 
deeeive the legions, or fortune tlu‘ general. 

All!. ’J’he enemy, grounding (heir confi¬ 
dence on no other rireumstunee than tlieir mim- 
ber, and measuring I»oth armies merely by llie 
eye, entered on the hattle incunsuleiately, and 
iiieonsider.iU'Iv gave it over. Fierce, only in 
then sliout, and the discharge ol tlieir missive 
weajions at the first onset, they were unable to 
wiihstand the swords, (he close engagement 
toot to foot, and the looks of the Homans dart¬ 
ing lire through their ardour for the tight. 
'I'heir first Iim' was driven from its ground; 
the confusion gjiread to the troojis in reserve; 
.tfHii the eliaig'^of the cavalry increasing the 
disorder, the ranks ■.«*nrc quickly broken, so as 
to resenil»lo the waves of the sea. Thus the 
foremost fell, and as eacli saw death ajiproach- 
iiig, they quickly turned their hacks. Tlie 
Homans followed close*, and as long as tho 
I enemy retreated in bodies, the trouble of the 
•pursuit tell to the share of the infantry; but 
when it was perceived, that they every where 
threw uw’iiy their arms, and were scattered over 
the country, then squadrons of horse w'cre sent 
out, with instructions that they should not, by 
spending time iifattac.king single persons, give 
the multitude an opportunity of escaping: that 
it would be sufficient if their speed were re¬ 


tarded, and their forces kept employed by fre¬ 
quent skirmishes, until the infantry might over¬ 
take them, and eonipleU! their destruction. 
The flight ami jmrsuit did not ei'ase until night 
came on. The camp of the Volscians was also 
taken the same day, and plundered, and the 
whole booty, exeejit the persons of free condi¬ 
tion, bestowed on the soldiers. The greatest 
number of the prisoner wi-ro Lalines and He r- 
nie.ians, and these not men of ])lebeian station, 
who could be supposed to liavc served for hire, 
but many young men of the first rank were 
found amongst them; an evident proof, that 
aid luid been given to the Volscians by public 
uutlionty. Irievera! of the Ciueians were like¬ 
wise found there, with eolonisls from Velilra , 
and being all sent to Home, on being examined 
by the principal senators, they made a plain 
discovery, as (hey had done to the dictator, of 
(he defeelion of their respective states. 

XIV. The dictator k(“})t his urniy encamped 
111 one post, not doubting tliat the senate would 
Older war to be made on (hose states; when 
more niomentous business, arising at home, 
made it necessary that lie should Ite called bark 
to Home ; this was the sedition which ripened 
dally and which was heeome more than eoin- 
monly alarming, on account of the person wlio 
fomented it. It was now easy to jierceive from 
what motive proceeded (lie discourses of Man¬ 
lius, disguised under tho veil of popular zeal, 
but pregnant w ith mischief. On seeing a ren- 
lurion, who was Inghly distinguished for his 
belmMour in llic aimv, led to prison, in conse¬ 
quence of a judgment given against him for 
debt, In* ran uj», with lus hand of attendants, 
into the middle of tlie forum, and laid hands on 
him, exelaiming against the tyranny of the pa¬ 
tricians, the cruelty of tlie usurers, the miseries 
of (he commons, and the merits and hard for¬ 
tune of tlie man. “ 'Then, indeed, it was in 
vain,” said he, “ that with Ihis right hand I sav¬ 
ed the cajiitol and citadel, it I must see my Icl- 
low-eitizen and fellow-soldier, as if a prisoner 
to tlie victorious (Jauls, dragged into slavery,” 
He then paid the debt to the creditor in the 
view of the people, and gave the man his 
liberty, after purchasing him, in the regular 
form, with the scales and brass, whilst the lat¬ 
ter besought both gods and men to grant a 
recompense to his deliverer, Marcus Manlius, 
the parent of the Roman commons; and lieiiig 
instantly received into the tumultuous crowd, 
he himself increased’ the tumult, showing the 
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scars of the wounds which he had received in 
the Veientian, Gallic, and other succeeding, 
wars; telling them, that “ his servici's in the 
army, and the rebuilding his ruined dwelling, 
had been the means of overwhelming him with 
accumulated interest of a debt; the interest 
always precluding the possibility of discharging 
the principal, tlioiigh he had already ))aid the 
amount of the first sum many limes over. 
That it was owing to the generosity of .Marcus 
Manlius that he now beheld the light of d.iy, 
the forum, and the faces of his fcllow-cili/.ens. 
Every obligation, due to parents, lie owed to 
him; to him, tlierefore, he de\oted whatever 
remained of his person, his life, and his blood; 
whatever tics should l)ind him to his country, 
to public or private guardian deities, by all these 
united he was bound to that one man.” While 
the commons were deeply afl'ceted by these 
expressions, another scheme was introduced, 
of still greater efficacy, towards promoting a 
general commotion. A piece of ground in tlu* 
country of the Veientians, the principal parr 
of Manlius’s patrimony, he ordered to be sold 
by auction ; adding, that “ I wull not siitfor one 
of you, my fellow-citizens, while I have any 
property remaining, to have judgments iri\cii 
against him, and to be ordered into custody (T 
a creditor.’’ This above all, iiillumed tbcir 
minds to such a degree, that they seemed rea<ly 
to follow the assertcr of their liberty, tliroiuih 
every measure, w'hether right or wTong. be¬ 
sides this, he made spoeclies at his own house, 
as if he were haranguing an assemby of tlic 
people, full of imputations against the patri¬ 
cians, in which he threw out, among the res*, 
without regardingany distinction between truth 
and falsehood, that “ treasure, consisting of th<' 
gold rescued from the Gauls, was concealed bv 
the patricians ; that they were not rontmit, non 
with keeping possession of the public lands, 
unless they converted the public money like¬ 
wise to their own use; and that if this were 
brought to light, it would be sufficient to clear 
the commons of their debts.” On this pros¬ 
pect being presented to them, they at once 
conceived it to be a scandalous proceeding, 
that when gold was to be procured for the ran¬ 
som of the city from the Gauls, the collection 
had been made by a general contribution, and 
that the same gold, when taken from the ene¬ 
my, should become the prey of a few. The 
next step, therefore, was, to inquire in what 
place a treasure of sucli’magnitude was kept 


concealed: to this, he declined giving an an- 
.swer at present, saying, lie would explain that 
point in due time ; on which all other concerns 
were neglected, and the attention of every man 
diicetod solely to this: and it was easy to 
foicsee, that neither people’s gratitude, in rase 
the information were well founded, nor tlicir 
liispb'usiiro, should it prove false, wotild ho 
conrmed within the bounds of moderation, 

XV. While things were in this slate, the 
dictator, being called home from the army, 
ciiiiu* into the city. Next day lie called a nieet- 
nig of the senate: when, having made sulfi- 
cieiil trial of the* )>eople’s inclination.^, he foi- 
bade the senate to d«*pait from him, and heiiig 
atleiuledby llie whole body, he fixed his throne 
in the Comiliuin, and sent a serjeanl to Marcus 
•Manlius: who, on lioiug summoned by older 
of (he dictator, after giving the signal to bis 
parly, that a contest was at liand, came to the 
tribunal surrounded by a very numerous bund. 
On one side stood the senate, on the othei (He 
roinmon.s, a.s if in older of battle, watcliing at¬ 
tentively each their own leader. Then silence 
being made, (he dictator said, “ I wish tiiat I, 
and tlio Roman patricians may agree with llie 
commons on every other suliject, as I am very 
confident we shall with resjiectto you, ami (lie 
Imsiiiess on which 1 am to interrogate yon. I 
understand that ox}H‘cla1ions have lieeii niised 
hy you, in the minds of tlie citizens, that with¬ 
out ni|iiry to credit, (heir debts may be dis¬ 
charged l>v means of the (Jalhc gold serreli'd 
by the principal patricians. To which p o- 
ceedmg, 80 far am I from giving any obst,iic. 
tion. that, on the contrary, I exhort you, Mar¬ 
cus Manlius, to delivi^r the Roman commons 
fjom the hurthen of interest, and to tumldo 
fjom oil’ these heaps of peculated.^ wi'allli, 
those men who lie brooding^^-^iT!^ 

\ou lefusc to perform tlL^r 1 ^'*eltlu•r hecaiise von 
wish to he yourself a sharer in the yieculatioi;, 
or because your information is groumlh'ss, 1 
shall Older you to be led to prison ; nor will 1 
suffer the multitude to he any longer disquieted 
hy you with fallacious hoyies.” To tins Man¬ 
lius, answered, that “ il had not escaped his ob¬ 
servation that Cornoliue wascrea’ed di<-tator, 
not for the purpose of acting against the Voi- 
scians, who were enemies as often as it an¬ 
swered any purpose to the patricians, nor 
against the l.alinesand Hernucians, whom iney 
were driving into hostilities by false imputa¬ 
tions, but against himself and the Rom ui com- 
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Mons. And now, tlie war whu-h had been 
feigned to t.ul»sist, being dropped, an assault 
was made upon him: now the dietator acted 
as the'professcd patron of usurers against the 
commons. Now the favour of the multitude 
towards him was made a handle for criminal 
charges, and for afRicting his destruction. 
The cij(>wd that attends my person,” said he, 
“ olfends you, Aulus Cornelius, and you, con- 
scrijit fathers. Why then do ye not draw it 
away from mo hy doing acts of kindness'^ by 
becmnmg surety, bydoliveiiug your country¬ 
men trorn the stocks ? i»y Uimleniig them, 
when cast 111 suits and ordered into cuhtody of 
^'reditor.s, to In; earned to prison ^ liy relieving 
the necessities of olheis out of your own su- 
perlluitics^ But why do I exhort you to ex- 
lieiid your property Only fix a new eaiiilal, de¬ 
duct fiom the principal wlial lias been paid as 
inteu'st, and then the crowd iibiiut me will not 
he mare romarkahlo than aliout any other. 
Rut why do I, alone, interest myself for my 
fellow-eili/eiis ^ 'J'o this, I have no other an¬ 
swer tv) make, than if you should ask wliy 1, 
alone, s.ived the capitol and the citadel ^ I then 
g.ive every aid m my power to the whole coni- 
muiiilv, and will do so still to each individual. 
Now. H' to the (ialiic treasures, the manner in 
wliK'h r am (juestioned causes difficulty in a 
matter, wlucii, in itself, has none. Why do ye 
ask, what ye already know 1 Why do ye order 
others to shake out wliat lies in your own laps, 
rathei than lay it down yourselves, unless to 
coiu-eal some ticacherous scheme Tlie more 
earnestness yo show for inquiry, the more I 
fear lest ye should be able to blind the eyes of 
the ol)servers. Wherefore compulsion ought 
not to be used to make me discover your 
lioard, but to yourselves, to make you produce 
it;t die’pui,.. 

XVI. The diet.. ordered him to lay asidi' 
all evasion, and insisted on Ills either jiroving 
the truth ol lus information, or uekiiowlcilging 
himsill guilty ot having charged the senate 
falsely of a fraudulent ooiicealmont; and on 
his doelaiing that he would not speak at the 
jjleasurr, of lus enemies, ordered him to be led 
to prison. Being arrested by the serjeant, he 
exclaimed, “ 0 Jupiter, sufiremely good and 
great, imperial Juno, Minerva, and all ye gods 
and godde.sscs who inhabit the capitol and cita¬ 
del do ye suffer*your soldier and guardian to 
be harassed in this manner. Shull this hand 
with which I beat off the Gauls from your 


temples, be now loaded with chains!” Neither 
the eyes nor ears of any present could well en¬ 
dure the indignity offered to him: but the peo¬ 
ple of this state had taught themselves to con¬ 
sider the authority of certain inagistrulcs as in¬ 
disputable ; nor dared either the iiielieum 
tribunes, or the commorts themselves, to open 
their lips, or lift u|) their eyes, against llic dic¬ 
tatorial power. On Manlius being thrown 
into prison, it appears, that a great jiart of the 
commons pul on mourning; and that great 
numliers of the [leople, neglecting tlieir Iiair 
and beard, dejecleiily Hocked about its gates. 
The dictator had triumphed over the Vol- 
sciaiis; and by that triumph hud attracted a 
greater share ol ill-will than of glory; for it 
was a general murmur, that “ he had acquired it 
at homo, not in war; and that it was a victory 
over a citizen, not over an enemy; that only 
one thing was wanting to comph'te lus arro¬ 
gance, that Marcus Manlius should he led be- 
f.iie lus clianot.” And now the affair fell 
little sliort of open seilition; when, for the 
purjiu.se of softening it, the senate, without 
any solicitation, became suddenly bountiful, 
ordering a colony of two thousand Roman 
eituens to be conducted to Sutrium, and two 
acres and a half ot land to be ar:.sigtu*d to 
each; which being represented as trittuig in 
Itself, conferred on a few, and that too as a 
bribe for betraying Marcus Manlius, the sedi¬ 
tion was irritated by the intended remeily. 
The ciowd of Manlius's followers was now 
become more remarkable ])y their mourning 
dress, and the frequent appearance oi persons 
under prosecution: while the dread of the 
dictator’s power was removed by his resigna¬ 
tion ; it had set men’s tongues and thoughts at 
lilierty. 

XVII. Many were licard, therefore, to speak 
out freely in public, upbraiding the multitude, 
that “ they always coiUmuetl their attaohment 
to their defenders, until they raiseil them to 
the top of a precipice; and then, in the hour 
of danger, deserted them. Thus had Spurius 
Cassius been undone, while he was inviting 
the citizens to the possession of lands. Thus 
Spurius Mailius; when by the expoiidilurc of 
his own property, he warded off famine: and 
thus was Marcus Manlius betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, and while drawing forth 
to liberty and light one half of the state, sunk 
and buried under usury. That the commons 
fattened their favourites, in order tliat they 
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might be slaughtered. Was such a puui.sliincnt 
as this to be endured, because a man of consu¬ 
lar dignity did not answer at the nod of a dic¬ 
tator? Admitting that what he said before 
was false, and therefore he had no answer to 
make, what slave was ever punished willi iru- 
prisonment for a lie Had they no rcrolleclion 
of that night, which had so nearly jirovcd fatal, 
for ever, to the Roman name‘s None, of tlie 
band of Gauls, climbing up the 'I'inpeian rock 
None, of Marcus Manlius himself, such as 
tliey had seen him in arms, covered with sweat 
and blood, after rescuing, in a manner, Jove 
himself, out of the enemy’s hands? Hud 
recompense been made to the saviour of their 
country hy tlii'ir linlf ])ounds of breadAnd 
W'ould tlicy sulTer a person, wlioni tiny )uid 
i-lmost deified; wliom, at least wilb respect lo 
the surname of (bipitohnus, they had s-cl on an 
almost equal footing with Jupiter, lo waste Ins 
life in chains, in juison, in darkness, siil)|ecled 
to the will of an executioner^ Tliat all liad 
found such effectual sujiport fiom a single jtei- 
son, and now that single jii'rson foiiml no sii].- 
jiort at all from such great nmnlx'rs,” The 
crowd (lid not, even during the niglit, di^pciso 
from the spot; and they ihrcMtciied to br«‘ak 
o|)on tile prison, when, conceding what would 
have been taken by force, the senate, bv a 
decree, discharged Manlius from corillnrinent. 
But this proceeding, instead of putting an end 
to the sedition, supplied it with a Icadei. 
About the same time the Iialines and Henii- 
nicians, and also the colonists of the f’lrceii 
and Velitra?, endeavouring to (dear themselves 
of the charge of being concerned in the V(jI- 
sfian war, and re-deinanding the prisoners, m 
order to punish them according to their own 
laws, met with se^e^c replies; tlu’ colonists 
with the stwerer. bceaitse, being Roman citi¬ 
zens, they had framed the abonumible design 
of attacking their own couiitiv, ’J'hov wme, 
therefore, not only refused willi re^pcc I (o the 
prisoners, but had notice given lliem, in the 
name of tlie senate (who, however, did not 
proceed to such a length witli regard to tlie 
allii's,) to depart instantly from the city, from 
the presence and the sight of the Roman peo¬ 
ple ; least the privilege of ambassadors, institut¬ 
ed for the benefit of foreigners, not of fellow- 
citizens, should afford them no protection. 

XVIII. K. 371. B. G. 3h 1.] The 
sedition, headed by Manlius, re-assumed its 
former violence, and on fhe expiration of the 


year the election was held, when military tri¬ 
bunes, with consular power, were elected out 
of the patricians; these were Servius Corne¬ 
lius Maluginensis a third time, Pubfius Vale¬ 
rius Politus a second lime, Marcus Funus 
Camillus a sixth time, Servius Sulpicius Rufus 
a second time, Caius Painnus Grassus, and 
Titus Quintius Gmcmnaliis a seeoni]^ tune. 
Peace being established with foreign natioiiv, 
111 the beginning of this year, was highly 
agu'cable to both patricians and plebeians; to 
the latter, heeaiise, as they wore not ealled to 
serve in the army, and had surli a ])ow'erlul 
leader at their head, they eoncoived hojics of 
hemg able to abolish usury; to the lurmer 
because their ihoughts would not I'c diawii 
avvav h\ any dangeis abroad, iioin a[>p!_'riiig 
remedies to tlie evils subsisting at liome. Both 
p.irlies, therefore, evi'rliiig themselves mm I*, 
more st“emiously than I'ver, a deei'ive coiiti ■-t 
appioaehed .rjiaee. Maiiiiiis, on his jtarl. 
railing together the commons at his hitii-,', 
held eonsullalioiis, night and ila_\, with the 
principal j.crsons amongst them, on tiie methods 
of Effecting a revolution iii alliiiis. being Idled 
with a much higher degieo both of courage ami 
resentment, than he had possessed helort'. 
The ignominy, recently lluown on liim, ojieiai- 
ing on a mind unaeeustomed to allVonts, had 
nillamed his resentment; his courage w.is aug¬ 
mented l)y the consideration, that (hissUf. 
had not venlurod to jiroceid in the same 
manner towards him, as Quintius Giiicniiiatiis 
had d(uie towards Sjjurms Mielius; and that, 
besides, not only tlie dictator had endeavoured, 
by ahdiratirig his office, lo avoid the general 
odium excited by lii.s imprisonment, hut even 
the senate itsell had not been able to withstand 
It. Elated with these reflections, and e\usj>er- 
ated at the saim* time, he lab()iTtiTrT*i infi.^i'e 
the spirits of the (oiiimj^^^t;, which, of them- 
! selves, vveie suthciently licated. “ How long.” 
said he, “ will ye contimic ignorant of your own 
slrenglh, a knowledge winch iiatuie has not 
denied evim to brutes’* Only ealculate your 
numbers, and those of yfiur advr'rsaries. But 
supposing that, in attacking them, each o( v(ju 
were to meet an antagonist, yet [ should ima¬ 
gine, that ye would contend nior<' vigoiouslv 
in hi'half of liberty, than tliey in behalf of ly- 
ranny. For whatever numlier of clienls ye 
compose round your seveial rt'spective patrons, 
so many of you will there be against each 
single foe. Only make a show of war, and ye 
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shall have peace. Let them see you ready to 
make use of force, and they will voluntarily 
relax their pretensions. All must concur in 
■ some cllort, or separately submit to every kind 
of ill-treatmont. How lontj will ye look to me 
for aid * I certainly will not bo wanting to any 
of you ; it is your part to take care that snlli- 
cient aW he not wanting to me. Even T. your 
champion, when mv enemies thought proper, 
was at onee reduced to nothing ; and ye, all to- 
g(‘thcr, beheld the person thrown into chains, 
who had warded olf eliains from each individual 
of you. What am 1 to hope, if my (‘iiemies 
'should att<‘mpt something more gru'vous against 
♦.e ’ 'I’lie fate of Cassius and Madius? Ye 
act right, in showing yourselves shocked evei 
at the mention of this; may tlie gods avert it. 
Rut thi*y will never come down from heaven 
on my belialf; they must inspire you with |)r(i- 
per seiitiiiients, that ye may avert it; as they 
iiispiri'd me, in arms and in peace, to defend 
you, both from barbarous foes and from tyran¬ 
nical ft'llow-cUizcns. Has so gn-at a peojile a 
spirit so mean as to he always satisCicd witli 
being protected against its enemies'^ And are 
ye never to know any dispute with the patri- 
eiaiis, except about the degree of tyranny which 
ye arc to allow' them to exereise over yt»u^ 
Yet this tem|)er is not unplauted inyoti by nii- 
tiue; ye are biTome their property through 
halut. f'or what is the reason, that towards 
foreigners ye show such vigour of mind, as to 
think yourselves entitled to bear rule over them? 
Because ye have been ucenstonu'd to vie with 
them for empire. But against the others ve 
are content to make a few re<‘i>i‘.“ essays towards 
olilaining liberty, ratlier Ilian, by manlv e\er- 
uoiis, 10 maintain it. :\everineiess, w iiaiever 
sort of leaders y.- have ii.id, and vvh.itever has 
hn your own eoiuluct, ye have hillierto, either 
by torce or good lortuiie, earned eveiv point, of 
what magnitude soever, which ye liave attempt¬ 
ed. It IS now time to aim at higher o})|r'cfs. 
Only make trial of your own good fortiim', and 
of me. whom ye liave already tried. 1 liope to 
yfmr advantage. Yv will, with less dilliculty. 
rflse one up to rule the patneeins, than ye have 
raised up others to o]>pose their rule, dicta¬ 
torships and consulsliijjs must he levelled to the 
ground, that the Roman commons mnv r.iise 
up tlyir heails. Give me, therefore, your suji- 
port; stop all judicial |>roccedit)gs rcsjiectiiig 
money. I profess myself the patron of the 
commons—a title which I am authorized to 
VoL.I.—2H 


assume, both by my zeal and my fidelity. If 
on your pari, ye elioose to dignify your leader 
with any more ilistinguishing appellation of 
honour or command, ye will render him the 
better able to accomplish the objects of your 
wishes.” This, w-e are toki, was the first in¬ 
troduction of his sclieme for attaining regal 
power; but we have no clear account who were 
his accomplices, nor to wh.it length the design 
was carried. 

XIX. On the other side, the senate were 
si'cn deliberaling on the secession of the com¬ 
mons to one particular house, and that, as it 
happened, standing in the citadel; ami on the. 
imjiortant <langer whicli llinaitimf’d the liberty 
of the public. Great numbers evclaimed that 
they wanted a Servilius Ahala, who would not 
iiritate a public enemy, by ordering Manlius to 
l‘e led to prison, hut would finisli an intestine 
war witli tlu' loss of one citizeii. A resolution 
was at length adopted, comprised in milder 
terms, luif eom])rehending the same force: that 
“ tile iiiagistrnles should take care that the 
commoiiweallli reciuved no detriment from the 
pernicious (h-signs of Marcus Manlius.” On 
tlii'', the consular and plebeian tribunes con¬ 
sulted together on the measures necessary 
to be ])ursued in the p.cseiit eMgcncy ; for 
even th(‘S(“ lath r inagi>lrate.s, set iiig th.il their 
own power must come to an (‘lui, a-- also tho 
liberty of the puldic, had pul tliemselves un¬ 
der the direction of the senate. And now 
no other expedient occuiiiiig but that of force, 
and the shedding ol blood, Maicus Mamins 
and Quintus Publius, [debei.ui liibune", spoke 
to this otVect ;—“ Why do we make that » 
contest b<‘tw(‘en the p.iliiciaii-. ,nid jdebei- 
aiis, wmen ougiit to I'c i>r-rwccii im- siate 
ami one pestilent cili/am ^ Why do we attark 
tlie cmnmons m coiinmcfioii with him, whom 
we wmild altai'k, with iiio'c safety, tlirough 
the menus of those verv commons; so that 
he should sink under the weight of his own 
JtnmgtlP Our recommendation is. to institute a 
legal jirosecution against liim. Nothing is less 
popular than regal power: as soon as the multi¬ 
tude shall ju'iceive tliat the contest is not with 
them; and that instead of ailvocates, they are 
to he judges ; and shall behold tin* prosecutors, 
|)le1ieiiins; the accused a patrieiun; and that 
the charge is. that of aiming at regal power; 
they will show mon^ zeal in defence of tlieir 
own liberty, than they will attachment to any 
person wliatever. 
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XX. The proposal meeting univerbal ap¬ 
probation, a prosecution was coninicnced against 
Manlius. At first it raised a great I’enneiit 
among the commons; more especially when they 
saw the accused in a mourning habit, unaccom¬ 
panied, not only by any of the patricians, but 
by those who were connected with him by 
blood or alHnity ; nay, even deserted by his 
own brothers, Aulus and Titus Manlius: 
and indeed it had never before occurred, on an 
occasion of such danger, that a man’s nearest 
relations did not put on a dress of sorrow. It 
was mentioned, that when Appius Claudius 
was thrown into prison, Cams Claudius, who 
was at enmity with him, and tlie whole Clau- 
dian family, appeared in mourning: that a 
conspiracy was now formed to destroy this fa¬ 
vourite of the people, because he was the first 
who had come over from the patricians to thej 
commons. On the day of trial, I do not find, 
in any author, what mutters were oI>jec(ed to 
the accused by tin; prosecutors, tending propei- 
ly to prove the charge of his aspiring to kingly 
authority, except this: his assembling the mul¬ 
titude, Ills seditious expressions, his largesses, 
and pretended discovery of fraudulent practi¬ 
ces : but I have no doubt that they wore of im¬ 
portance ; since not the merits of tlie cause, 
but the place, was what prevented hi!> laaiig itn- 
mediulely condemned by the commons. This 
I have thought proper to remark, in order to 
show that even such great and glorious achiove- 
ment» as those of tins man, were not only strip¬ 
ped of all their merit, hut even rendered mat¬ 
ter of detestation, by his depraved ambition for 
regal power. It is said, that he produced near 
four hundred persons, to wlioni he had lent 
money without interest; whose goods he had 
prevented being sold, or whose persons he had 
redeemed from confinement, after they had 
been adjudged to creditors. That, besides tins, 
he not only enumerated tlic military rewards 
which he had obtained, but also jiroduced them 
to view: spoils of enemies slam, to the num¬ 
ber of thirty; presents from generals, to the 
amount of forty ; among which were particu¬ 
larly remarkable, two mural, and eight civic 
crowns.* That he produced also the citizens 

* Th** muial crown was mndn of gold, and proRentpd 
to li»)s« wlio, ID (isS'iLilts, wtTO the first that furct-d ilieir 
wny into the town'-. The civic crown was ci)rn|ioseil nf 
oak lcav<‘S, nml lieglowed on him who saved the life 
of B citizen. The ramp crown, corona. vallanOy or cas- 
trensiOy vvae of gold, and given to Uie mao who first 


whose lives lie had saved in battle; and men- 
, tioning among them Cams Scrvilms, when he 
; was master of the horse, now ahsent. 'J'hcn, 

, after recounting his exploits in war, in a man- 
' ner suited to the dignity of the subject, dis¬ 
playing, in a pompous discourse, eloquence 
equal to the bravery of his actions, he uncover- 
' ed his breast, marked with an uncomm‘''n num¬ 
ber of scars from wounds received in battle; 
and frequently turning his eyes from the capi- 
tol, called down Jupiter, and the otlier god^, to 
aid him in Ins presiuit unhappy situation ; and 
prayed, that the same scntmients with winch 
they had inspired him, while he stood in ilcfcnci- 
of the fortress, for the preservation of the U • 
man people, they would now, in the crisis of 
his fate, infuse into the lireasts of tliat same 
Roman jieojile ; and he bi'sought each jiei.son 
present, in jiarlicular, and the whole assemhly, 
that, with their eyes fixed on tlie eupilol and 
citadel, and iheir ^’,oe^ turned to the immoital 
gods, lliey would lorni then judgnunit eonceni- 
ing him. As the jieopli- W'loe .snmmoued by 
centuries in the field of Mars, and as the ae- 
cused .stretched out his hand.s to the < ajutol, 
and instead of addressing Ins entreaties to 
men, directed them to the gods, the trilmno.s 
saw plainly, that unle.ss they removed the 
multitude from a situation whcie even llieir 
eyes must remind tliem ol such an honourable 
I'xploit, liie hesl-tounded charge would never 
gain relief m minds so inlluenocd . whereli're, 
adjourning the trial, they suniniom'd a meeting 
111 tlie I’eleline giove, on the outside of the 
JN'omentan g.ile.fioin whence there was no vn w 
of the cajiitol; there the charge was establish¬ 
ed; and people’s minds being unmoved by any 
foreign or adventitious circumstance, a severe 
sentence, and which excited horror even in the 
breasts of his judges, was jiassed on liiin, c,. mo 
authors say, tliat lie v^aa condemned by two 
commissioners ajipointed to take cognizance of 
matters of treason. 'Rhe tribunes cast him 
down from the Tarpeian rock: thus tlie same 
spot, in the ease of one man, became a monu¬ 
ment of distinguished glory, and of the crueh Jt 
punishment. After hisdeath, marks of uifui.iy 
were fixed on him : for his house having stood 
where the temple of Moneta and the mint-oflice 

mounted iho rampart of an enefny’s camp. TIip'oIhxIi' 
onal crown, corona obutdionalts, was composed of grass, 
and presented, by the troops relieved from a siege, to the 
commander who succoured them. 
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iiDW stand an order was made by the ijcople, 
that no patrician should dwell in the citadel or 
cupito!: a decree at the same time iicinp; passed, 
to ])rofiibil any of the Manliaii family from ever 
alter bearmj? the name of Marcus Manlius. 
Nuch was the end of a man, who, had ho not 
been born in a free state, would have incrilod 
-the esk'i'in of posterity. A short time after, 
llu> pcoitle, recollecting only his virtues, were 
iillcd with decj) regret for his loss. A pesti- 
iciice, too, which picscntly followed, wnthoul 
any jijijiarent cause of so great a malady, was 
nitriluiteil, by most men, to the puinshmcnl 
Htiliictt'd on Manlius. “The cajutol,” they 
-b.scived, “had been polluted with the blood 
oi Its preserver; audit had given displeasure 
to the goils, that the person by wlmm their 
tetiijilcs liad been resciH'd out of the hands of 
(he i iiciny should be brought before their eyes, 
ui a iii.miier, to sulVer piiuishment.” 

A'\I. The pestilenee was succeeded by a 
scan ity of tb(“ fruits of the earth ; [ \ . R. 372. 
I>. (h 380.] and the report of both calannlies 
spreailiug abroad, a variety of wars ensued in 
t!ie following jear, in which liUcius Vali’rius a 
fourth tune, Aiilns Manlius a third time, 8er- 
\ius Sulpicius a third time, Lucius Lucretius, 
Liieius A'iinilius a third time, and Marcus 
'i’i( boitius, were military tribunes, with consu¬ 
lar power. Besides the Volscians, dostnied 
by hoine fatality to give ]>erpctual employment 
to the Roman soldiery, ami the colonics of 
('i)ceii and Velitne, long meditating a revolt, 
and IxiLiitm, whose conduct gave room for sus- 
jucion.ii new enemy suddenly sprung up in the 
people of Laimvium, a city whose fidelity had 
billuTio been remarkably steady. The senate, 
judging that this arose from contemptuous no¬ 
tions entcrlaincil by that iialioii, on soiung that 
lh. revolt of the jiooplc of Yehtra, members 
of the Roman stale, remained so long unpun¬ 
ished, decreed, that an assembly should lie held 
as soon as possible, concerning a decl.iralion of 
war against that colony: and to induce the 
commons to engage in that .service with the 
fieater readiness, they appointed five comrnis- 
i^onors to make a distribution of the Pom])tine 
lands, and three to conduct a colony to Ncpetc. 
Then it was proposed to the people, that they 
should order the declaration of war; and the 
plebeian tribunes in vain endeavouring to dis- 
Huaile them, the tTihes unanimously passed it. 
Ihiriiig that year, preparations were made for 
hostilities, but on account of the pestilence, the 


troops were not led into tlic field. This delay 
alVorded sufllcient time to the colonists, to take 
measures to appease the anger of the senate; 
and the greater part of their people were inclin 
ed to send a su}iphanl embassy to Rome; which 
would have taken place, had not, as is often the 
case, the interest of the public been involved 
with the danger of individuals; and had not the 
authors of the revolt, dreading lost themselves 
only might be considered as answerable for the 
guilt, and be delivered up as victims to the 
lesentinent of the Romans, infused into the 
colonists an aversion from peaceful councils. 
'J'hey theiofore found menus, not only to ob- 
stiuct the projiosed enibussy iii the senate, but 
to excite a great part of the commons to make 
predatory excursions into the Roman territory, 
which new injury broke olfall hopes of peace 
'I’his year also, a report wms first propagated of 
tile TnmesUne.s Imving iivolted ; and when the 
peoj)le of 7'usculuin, and (labii, and Lavici, on 
v\bose lands lliey liad made incursions, brought 
the charge against them, tlie senate, in their 
answer, showed so little nsentment, as made 
it e\nlent, that they gave the Ic.ss credit to the 
charges, because they wished them not to be true. 

XXII. In the following year, [V. R. 373. 
B. C. 379.] the two Rupiru, Spurius, and Lu¬ 
cius, new' military tribunes, with consular power, 
led the legions to Velitra% leaving their four 
colleagues iii ihctribuncship, Servius (-orrielius 
Malugincnsis a fourth time, Quintus Serviluis, 
Servm.s Sulpicius,and Lucius ADmiliusafouilh 
tnm', to secure the safety of the city, and to be 
111 readiness, in case iutelligence of any new coni- 
iiuitioii should arrive from Etiuria; lor now 
every thing was apprehended from that quarter. 
At Velitr.'e,they fought a battle with success, in 
which they w’cre ojiposed by a number of ITa- 
iiestiiic auxiliaries, rather greater than that of 
the colonists: and here the city being so near, 
was the reason of the enemy quitting the field 
the sooner, as it was their only refuge after their 
flight. The tribunes did not proceed to lay 
siege to tlie town, hcrau.so the issue was 
uncertain; and besides, they did not think that 
they ought to push the war to the utter 
destruction of the colony. The letters sent to 
Romo to the senate, with news of the victory, 
expressed greater animosity against the Pricnes- 
tinc enemy, than against those of Velitra*. In 
consequence of which, by decree of the senate, 
and order of the peojde, war was declareil 
against the Prsnestians. These, the next 
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year, in conjunction with the Volscians, took 
Satricum, a colony of the Roman iieoplo, by 
storm, after an obstinate defence made by the 
colonists, and in thoir treatment of the prison¬ 
ers made a barbarous use of their victory. 
[Y. R. 374. B. C. 378.] Incensed lliereat, the 
Romaii') elected Marcus Fumis (y.itnillus a 
.seventh time, military tribune; the colleiuues 
joined with him were the two Postumii Regil- 
leiiscs, Aldus and Lucius, and JjUCius Funns, 
with liuoiue liucrotuis, and Marcus Failnis 
Ambustus. The war with the Voiscians wan 
decreed to Camillus out of the ordinary eour.'ne. 
Lucius Furius was chosen Iw Jot, from anion;; 
the rest of the trilmaes, his assislmil, an aji- 
pointmeiit whicli proved not so advantageous 
to tlie public, as productive of honour to Ca- 
miUus,in every branch of Ins conduct: in that 
which respected the puldic, as he restored tlnur 
cause, when nearly ruined by the lenienty ot 
Funus; and in that which concerned them¬ 
selves in jiarticular, as, from the error of that 
man, he sought the means of engaging his gra¬ 
titude rather than of augmenting Ins own glory. 
Oamillus was now far in the decline of life, 
and had intended at the election to take the 
usual oath, m order to be excused, on account 
of his health, but was prevented by the unani¬ 
mous desire of the people, lie retained all Ins 
faculties entire, his vigorous genius still bloomed 
and flourished, in a breast winch glowed with 
youthful ardour; and though he took little share 
in civil affairs, yet the liusiiiess ol war roused 
Ins spirit. Enlisting four legions, of four ihoii- 
saml men each, and ordering the troops to as¬ 
semble next day at th<5 Esijuilmo gate, he 
marched towards Satricum. 'i'here the con¬ 
querors of the colony waited for him nowise 
dismayed, confiding in their number of men, nt 
which they had considerably the a<lvan(ag(‘. 
and when they understood that tlie Romans 
were approaching, marched out immediately to 
the field, determined without any delay to put 
all on the hazard of one decisive effort: which 
manner of proceeding, they thought, would put 
it out of the power of the enemy to compensate 
for the smallness of their number by the skill 
of their great commander, on which they placed 
their sole reliance. 

XXllf. The same ardour prevailed likewise 
in the troops of the Romans, and in one of their 
generals; nor was there any thing which pre¬ 
vented them from hazarding an immediate en¬ 
gagement, but the wisdom and authority of that 


general, who sought, by protracting the war,.to 
find some opportunity wherein their stiength 
might receive aid from skill, 'i’he mon- mi 
that account did the enemy urge them, and 
now, not only drew out tlieii tioops in ordei of 
battle before their own camp, butadvaneed into 
tlip middle of the plain, and throwing up trendi¬ 
es near the llmnan battalions, made OjStenta- 
tiou^ show of the boldness derived Iroin tlieir 
strength. 7’he soldiers were highly provoked 
at this, and much more highly Lucius Furms, 
the other military tribune; who, besides a 
naturally sanguine temper, and his vigorous 
time of life, was elated with the hopes whieh 
he saw possess tlie multitude, who are ever apt. 
to assiiim; eonfidenee fnmi causes the worst 
founded. The soldiery, of lliemstdvos full «tl 
impatience, he instigated still farther, by depie- 
ciating Ills colleague’s ludgment on account of 
his great age, the only poiiil on which he eoiild 
possibly impeadi It, saying, - that war was the 
province «>f youth, anti that mim’s minds tloui- 
isiied, anil withered, logelher with then bodies; 
tliat he, who certainly hiul been a most active 
wairior, was become a miTO drone ; and, though 
It had been his custom, immediately on eomini; 
u[) with an enemy, to snatdi from them tlie 
possession of their camps and cities at liie tir-t 
onset; yet now lie wasttal time, lying H'acti\e 
within the trencht's. Anil what accession to 
his own strength or diminution ot' that ol the 
enemy, did In* hope for"^ What opjiortiiiiity, 
what season, what place for practi'-mg strata¬ 
gem The old man’s schemes were too 
cold and languid, {’ainillus, for his tiwn part, 
had enjoyed a sufficient shaii* tioth of life 
and of glory ; but w’here w'as tlie propriety of 
suffering the strength of tiie stati*, which omght 
to be immortal, to sink into the debility of old 
age, together with one mortal body By 
such discourses he bad -drawn to luinself the 
attention of the whole camji; and wlien, in 
every quarter, tliey called for liattle, he said to 
his colleague, “ (’amillus, we cannot wotlisiand 
the violence of the soldiers; and tin* (“lumiy, 
whose courage we have increased by our de-^ 
lays, insults us with arrogance absolutely into, 
lerable. Give up your singlejudgmeiitto the 
general one, and suffer yourself to be (wercome 
ill counsel, that you may the sooner overcome 
111 battle.” To which Cainillns replied, that, 

“ in all the wars which, to that day. had oeeii 
waged under his single auspices, neuher himself 
nor the Roman people hiul found reason to be 
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Ubpleased, either with Iiis conduct or his for¬ 
tune : at present, he was sensible that he had 
a colleague, in command and authority, equal to 
himself; in vigour of age, superior: as to what 
n'garded the troops, lie had ever hitherto been 
accustomed to rule, not to lie ruled; but his 
c<)lleaguo’s right of command he could not call 
tn qui^stion. Let him do, with the favour of 
tiu' gods, what he thought the interest of the 
commonwealth required. He would even re¬ 
quest so much indulgence to his age, as that he- 
slioiild not he in the front line. That whatev- 
er'dutics in war an old lUcin was qualified for, 
. in these ho would not he deficient; and that 
,hc‘ liesought the immortal gods, that no inis- 
forlune might give them rea^{ln to think his 
plan tln^ wiser one.” Neither was his salutary 
advice listened to hy men, nor such pious 
[iraycrs hy th(“ gods: the adviser of the fight 
drew up the first line; Camillu.s formed the 
ri’serVe, and posted a strong guard in front of 
the eaiiip; then, taking his own station on an 
enmience, as a spectator, he anxiously watched 
the Issue of the other’s plan. 

XXIV. As soon as the clash of arms 
was heard iit the first encounter, the enemy 
through stratagem, not through fear, began to 
retire, 'i’liore was a gentle acclivity in their 
rear between the army and their camp; and as 
they had ])leiity of men, they had left in their 
cam[> several strong cohorts, armed and ready 
for action, who were to sally f<)ith after the 
halllc should begin, and when the enemy 
a}>)»roaelied the rampart. The Roinaiis, eagerly 
lollowiiig the retreating army, were drawn into 
disadvantageous giound, where the sully coubl 
bi' made on them with elVect: terror thus re. 
verting on tlie eoiKjueror, iroin this new force, 
the declivity of the ground obliged the Homan 
line to give way. The Volsciaiis, who had 
come flesh flora their tents to the attack 
]»rcssed them close; and those, too, who had 
counterfeited retreat, now returned to the fight. 
'J’ho Roman soldiers no longer retired in or¬ 
der, but forgetting their late presumption and 
,their former renown, everywhere turned tlieir 
Jmcks, and, with the utmost speed, ran towards 
their camp; when Oamillus being lifted on his 
horse by his attendants, and hastily opposing 
the reserved troops in their way, called out, 
“ Is this, soldiers, the fight that ye demanded I 
Wist ni&n, whatigod can yc blame ? The for¬ 
mer temerity was all your own; your own this 
present cowardice. As yc have followed ano¬ 


ther leader, follow now Camillus; and as ye 
are accustomed to do, under my conduct, con¬ 
quer. Why do yc look toward the rampart 
and camp ^ Not a man of you, unless vic¬ 
torious, sliall lind admittance there.” Shame, 
at first stopped their precipitate flight: tlicn, 
when they saw tbo standards wheel about, and 
a line formed to front the enemy; when a 
leader, who, besides being distinguished by so 
many triumphs, was veucrablc even on account 
of his age, exposed himself m the front of the 
battalions, where there was the greatest share 
both of labour and danger; every one began 
to upbraid both himself anil others, and mutual 
exhortation spread, m a brisk shout, ihrougli 
the whole length of the line. Nor was the 
other tribune deficient in activity, lieiiig sent 
to the cavalry by his colleague, wliilc he w,is 
reforming the line of infantry, he ^id not oiler 
to rebuke them: for the share wluch ho had 
in their fault had rendered any thing he could say 
of little weight. Instead of command, there- 
fon^, ho had recourse ciilirely to intreatios; 
Iicseeching each, and all togetlier, to “ rc- 
ileeiii him from misconduct, who was an¬ 
swerable for the events of that day. In spite,” 
said he, “ of the advice ami endeavours of my 
colleague, I have associated myself vn the 
raslincHs of the many, rather than hstoned 
to the ])rudencc of one. (hamillus sees 
matter of glory to himself on either side 
to which your fortune may incline; hut J, 
unless the fight is restored, shall feel the evil, 
m coimnou with you all, and shall alone 
experience all the infamy ; the most wretched lot 
that could befall me.” It was thought best, 
while the hue was still unsteady, that the ca¬ 
valry should dismount, uiul chaigc tlic enemy 
on foot. Accoriliiigly, tlisUiiguished beyond 
others by then arms ami their sjnril, they ad¬ 
vanced on the p:irt wlierc they saw the infantry 
most jiri'ssed; nor was there one among them, 
whether olficer or soldier, who did not display 
the utmost efforts of courage: the aid, there¬ 
fore, which tlicir vigorous exertions of bravery 
supplied, soon determined the event. The 
Volscians were driven headlong in real flight 
over the same ground, where tiicy had just bi‘- 
fore retired with counterfeited fear; great 
numbers of them were slain, both in the battle, 
and afterwards in the pursuit: of the rest 
however, who were found in the camp, wbich 
the enemy took before they lialted, more were 
made prisoners than put to death. 
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XXV. Here, in taking an account ol‘ the 
prisoners, several Tusculans being observed, 
they were separated from the rest, an<l brought 
to the tribunes: and, being exanum'd, confessed 
that they had served in the war umler Ihc au¬ 
thority of the state. Hereupon Caimlkis, 
alarmed at the apprehension of a war so near 
home, declared, that he wmdd immediately 
carry the prisoners to Rome, that the senate 
might not be ignorant of the revolt of the Tiis- 
culans from the confederacy: meanwhile, his 
eolloiigue, if he thought proper, should coin- 
rnaiid the camp and tlie army. One day had 
hecii sufficient to teach him, not to prefer his 
own counsels to better. However, iidtlur 
himself, nor any person in the army suppo-vd, 
that ('amillus would, without marks of disjiloa- 
sure, pass over his nnsconduct, by which the 
public had been thrown into sueli perilous haz¬ 
ard; and, as well in the army as at Koine, the 
account uniformly received and iiniversiiilv ad¬ 
mitted was, that, with respect to the diihrent 
degrees of success experienced in the eoinitry 
of the Volscians, the blame of tlie troops, being 
worsted in fight, and quitting the field, was to 
lie imputed to Lucius Furius, ainl that the 
whole honour of their victory belongei! to Ca- 
millus. On the prisoners being brought before 
the senate, it was decreed, that war should be 
made on the Tusculans, and Camilliis was ap¬ 
pointed to the command in that oxpeditiun ; on 
which, he requested to be allowed one assistant 
in the business ; and having received permission 
to name any of his colleagues whom lie thought 
proper, contrary to all men’s expectation, he 
chose Lucius Furius; by which, he both alle¬ 
viated the disgrace of his colleague, and, at tin* 
same time, acquired greater honour to himself. 
However, there was no war with the 'I’uscu- 
lans. By a strict adherence to peaceable mea¬ 
sures, they w'arded off the force of tlie Komaiis, 
which it had been impossible for them to have 
done by arms; for on entering their territory, 
no removals w'cre made from the places adja¬ 
cent to the roads, no interruption in the culti¬ 
vation of the grounds, the gates of their city 
stood open, crowds of the inhabitants came 
forth in their gowns to meet the generals, and 
provisions for the troops were brought with 
cheerfulness into the camp, both from the city 
and the country. Camillus pitched his ramp 
before the gates, and being desirous to know, 
whether the same appearance of peace prevailed 
within the walls, which ’ was held out in the 


country, went into the city; and when he saw 
the doors and the shops open, anti all kinds of 
wares exjiosed to sale; tradesmen busy jn tlnur 
respective einploymeiils, the schools of learning 
buzzing with the voices of the scholars, iind tlie 
streets filled with the pojiulace ol every smi, 
I among whom were women and children going 
difliTcnt ways, as their several oeeiisions.i ailed 
j them, and when, in sliort, ho perceived im cir- 
! cuinstancc which bore any ajipearanec of irmlit. 
' or even of surprise, he looked round to find iii 
j what muniiei, ami where tlie jinqiaiation foi 
j w'ar had been made ; for there was not tin- least 
j (race of any thing having been either remoicd 
or )ilaced to oppose him in his way : all. iinlced, 
; was m a imiform state ol peace, so that one 
'Could hardly supjioso that evj*n tl'.e rumour of 
I war iiad reached llieiii. 

I XXVI. Overcome, thendbre, by the siib- 
I missive demeanour ol the eiicjiiv. he oidercd 
i lficirsonat<‘ to he called, and said to lliem : “ Men 
I of'I'lisculurn ; yeare the onlv jiersoiis who have 
hitherto discovered the real stiength, and the 
1 true arms, wheievvitli ye might secure yoin- 
I selves from the resentment of the Komans. (io 
j to Koine, to tlie senate. The fatheis will eon- 
siller whether your former conduel more merited 
punishment, or your present, forgiveness. I sli.ill 
not arrogate to myselt the gratitude which ve 
will owe for favour eonterred by the pid'lic. 
From me, ye shall have hherty to solu il (laidon. 
The senate will grant such return to yniir 
ers us tliey shall judge proper.” VMieii the 
'riiseiilans came to Rome, and th«‘ senat.- of 
th.it jieople, who, vi’iv lalcdy wcie luilhl’iil 
allies, ajqienrcd in the porch of the seijale-lioii''<', 
with sorrow in their eonntenam'es. tlie '•eiialers, 
moved with eomjiassion. imimaliately ordei<(t 
them to be called in, iii a manner e\}iress]vc ol’ 
hospitality, rather ih.ui of enmity. 'I'he 'I'us- 
eul.in dictator spoke to this ('lli'ct: “ (’oiisiTipl 
fathers; we, against whom ye have jiroilaimed 
and were about to wage war, just as ye sei- ns 
now, standing in the porch of your Ihhihc, wmil 
forth to meet your commanders ami yonr le¬ 
gions. This was our hehil, this the haliit of 
our commons; and ever shall be, unless, at any 
time, we shall receive arms from you, and m 
your cause. We return thanks to your generals 
and your troops for having given credit to their 
ow'ii eyes, rather than to piihlic rumour; ami for 
committing no hostilities themselves, wiiere 
they found none suhsisting. The peace, by 
which our conduct ha« been governed, the 
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same wc request from you. War, we Itesccch 
you to avert to that quarter, where, if any 
where, war subsists. 'J'lic power of your arms 
against us, if after submission wo are to cxiie- 
nenee it, wc will experience unarmed. This is 
our deternunalion; may the immortal gods 
render It lift siicccsstul as it is dutiful. As to 
what jjegartls the charges, by which ye wore 
moved to declare war against us, although it is 
needless to refute with words what has been 
coniradieti'd by facts, yet, adniitting that they 
were true, after giving such evident jiruofs of 
rcpeiitanro, wo sliould think ourselves .safe in 
pleading guifty before you. (h)nsidci us then 
IIS guilty lovvanh you, siuee ye are persons, to 
whom such saiistaction nniy bi' m.ide with pro- 
I»nely.” 'I’licse were nearly the wonls of the 
Tusculans. They obtained }ieaee at th(^ pie- 
Kioit, and not very long alter, the fieiHlotn of 
the state also. Tlio legions weie then witli- 
drawn Ironi 'ruscuhnii. 

'-VWTl. (’.iinillus, alter having highly 
signahzeil himself liy Ins <-oniliiet and liravi'ry 
in the Volsenin war, by bis sueeesslul managi;- 
iiK'iil in the Tusi'ul.in evjiedilum, ami in both, 
by Ins singular moderation towards his col¬ 
league, went out ol olHce, having elected mili¬ 
tary tnliunes for the ensuing year, [V. R. 375. 
B. C, 377.] Inieius and Publius Valerius, 
Lueius a fifth tune, Publius a third, and Cutu 
Seigius a llnrd lime, l.uciuft Menenius a ftceoml 
time, Spurnis Papirius, and tServius Cornehus 
Malugineiisi.s. Censors hecami' necessary this 
year pniuipally on aeeoiinl of the various re¬ 
presentations made of thed«bl.s; the tribunes 
of the commons exaggerating the amount o; 
tliimi, with design to increase the general dis 
content, while, it was underrated by those 
whose interest it was that the dillieulty of pro¬ 
curing payment sliould appear to he owing 
rather to the want of honesty than ol ability ii 
the debtors. 'I'lie cen.-ors appointed were 
Cams Suljucius Camerinus, and Spurius Pos 
tumius Regillensis: after they had entered oi 
the hnsini'ss, it was interrupted Ity the deatli o 
•Postumiiis, as it was not allovvalde to employ a 
«uhsiitute as colleague with a censor. Sulpi- 
cius therefore, alidieating the olfice, others 
wete named to it; hut some defeel being db 
covered in tlie manner of their appointment 
they^viTC not received ; and to appoint a thin 
set was not allm^ed, as the gods seemed un 
willing to admit of censors for that year. The 
plebian tribunes now exclaimed, that such 


mockery of the commons was not to be endur¬ 
’d ; that “ the senate declined a public inquiry, 
which would ascertain each man’s pioperty, as 
that would discover that one-half of the com- 
inonweallli was held in a state of dejiression 
by the other; while, in the meantime, the 
commons, overwhelmed with debt, were ex¬ 
posed continually to tlie arm.s of one enemy 
after another. Wars were now industriously 
sought on all sides, without any distinction. 
From Antium llu’ legions m-ro. led to Satri- 
cum, from 8aliicum to Vehtia\ from thence to 
'riiftcuhnn. The Latiiu's, the Ilernieians, the 
Prieiieslines, wi’re now threatened with hostil¬ 
ities; and this, out ol hatred to the citizens, 
rather than for injuries; with design to wear 
out the commons under arms, iiol si.llenrig 
them either to tuki’ breath in tlie eily, or to 
have leisure to rcHi’ct on their liberty, oi to take 
llieir places m an a.sseni!»ly, wliere lliey might 
somelnues hear a tribmie's voice, discoursing 
.ibout the reduetKui of interesl, and (he removal 
of otiu'r gri vanee.s. But, for tlieir part, if 
llicy could find in the {mmmons a sjnnt capa- 
le 4)f emulating the liberty of their fathers, 
they would lii'itlier suller any Koman citi¬ 
zen to be made over to a crecHtor for rnoiH’V 
lent, nor any levy of troops to he made, until 
the de' ts being evamuied, and some inethoil 
adopted for lessening iheiii, every man should 
know what was Ins own, and what another’s; 
whether his per.'ou was .still to enjoy freedom, 
or wliether that too was due t«i the .stocks.” 
'I’hi' jiri/.e, held out to sedition, quickly excited 
It; for numbers were eoiitinually made over to 
creditors; and aeemunts hidrig receiveil of the 
I’nenestiiies being in arms, tlu’ senate voted 
iii'w legions to be levied, to both which pro¬ 
ceedings obstiuetions began to be raised, at 
once by the interposition of the irilmnifian 
jiower, and the united ellorts of llie commons. 
For neither did the trihiines sutler tho^e wlio 
wiTC adjudgetl to their creditors to be carried 
to prison, nor did the younger citizens give in 
thmr names for the war; while the senate 
were less solicitous at present about enforcing 
the laws concerning the lending of money, 
than aliout effecting the levy; for now lliev 
were informed that the enemy liad marched 
from Pramoste, and taken post in the Sabine 
territory. That very intelligence, howevi’r, 
rather irritated the tribunes to persist m (he 
opposition which they had set up, than deter¬ 
red them: nor was any thing sufficient to alley 
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the discontents, but the approach of hostilities 
almost to the very walls. 

XXVIII. For the Praencstines, having 
learned that there was no army levied at Rome, 
no general fixed on, and that the patricians and 
commons were taken up with quarrels among 
themselves, their leadere deemed tins a fortu¬ 
nate opportunity for molestation; and, having 
made a hasty march, ravaging the country all 
along as they passed, they advanced their 
standards to the CoUinc gate, (ireat was the 
consternation in the city; the alarm was given 
through every part; people ran together to the 
walls and gates, and turning at length iheir 
thoughts from sedition to war, they crcati'd 
Titus Quiiitius Cincmnfitus dictator, who 
nominated Auliis Sompronius Atralinus muster 
of the liorse. No sooner was this heard, than 
the enemy, such was the terror of that ofllee, 
retired from the walls; while, on the dictator’s 
edict heing issued, the Roman youth attended 
without excuse. During tlie time that the 
levy was going on at Koine, the enemy encamjt- 
ed not far from the river Allia, whence tlu'V 
carried their depredations through all tlieeoiin- 
try round, boasting among themselves, tliat 
they had chosen a post fatal to the city of 
Rome, whose troops would be dismayed, and 
fly from thence, as they had done in the Gallic 
war. For, “ if the Romans were afraid of a 
day, which was deemed inausjucious, and 
marked with the nami^ of that place, how 
much more than the Allian day would tliey 
dread the Allia itself, the monument of so great 
a disaster ? The fierce looks of the Gauls, 
and the sound of their voices, would certainly 
recur to their eyes and eur'<.” Possessed wilii 
these groundless notions of circumstances as 
groundless tliey rested their hopes on the for¬ 
tune of the place. On the otiier hand, the 
Romans coiisidi‘red that “ in whatever jilace 
their Latine enemies stood, they knew very 
well that they were the same whom they h;i<l 
utterly vanquished at the lake Kegillus, uml 
had held under peaceable subjt'ction for now 
a hundred years: that tlie Allia, being that 
way distinguished, would rather stimulate 
them to blot out the, remembrance of their 
misfortune, than raise apprehensions of any 
ground being inauspicious to their success. 
"Were they even to meet the Gauls themselvi’s 
on that spot, they would light, as they fought 
at Rome, for the recovery of their country; 
as, the day after at (hihii. w'here they took 


eflTectual care that not a single enemy who had 
entered the walls of Rome should carry home 
an account either of their successes or defeats.” 

XXIX. With these sentiments on each side, 
they met at the Alha. As soon as the Ro¬ 
man dictator came within sight of the enemy, 
who were drawn up and ready for action, he 
said, “ Aulus Sompronius, do you p-rreiv(‘ 
that those men have, taken post at the Allia, 
relying, no doubt, on the forliine of the jilari*^ 
Nor have the immortal gods afforded them any 
surer ground of confidence, or any more cllec- 
lual support. Rut, do you. relying on arms 
and courage, make a brisk charge on the mid¬ 
dle of their line. When they shall be tlirown 
into disorder, 1 will bear down on them with 
the legions. Ve gods who wilm-ssed the 
treaty, be favourable to oui eaii'^e, am! exact 
the penalty due lor tlie allront offered to your¬ 
selves, and also for the deecjituui im[)os<‘(l on 
Us. llirough an appeal to your (livinUy.” 'I’be 
Prameslines were unable to •-tand against 
either the eaxalry or the inranlry : llic first 
shout ami cliarge broke tlieii ranks. In a 
little time, no purl of iheir line reinaiinin’ en¬ 
tire, they turned their backs, and fled in such 
eonsternation, that they even jiasscd by llu ir 
own camp, and never relaxi'd their speed, until 
Pramestc was in view. 'I'bere. rallvnig. ibex 
took possession of a jiost, which they foiiilied 
after a hasty manner, dreading, lest, if they re¬ 
treated within the walls, the country sliould be 
immediately w'asted wifli fire, and wlnui every 
other jilace was desolated, si(‘g«' should be laid 
to the cily. Rut no .sooner did the victorious 
Romans approach, after plundering the camp at 
the Allia, than tliey al'andoncd tins fortress al¬ 
so, and shut themselves u|> in the town of l*ne 
neste, seareely tlunking the walls a sufficient 
security. There were eight other towns iindei 
the doimnion of the Pra-neshncK : these wen* 
attacked in succession, and taken without any 
greal diffieulty, and the army led to ^'elItra3. 
That also was taken by storm. Tlx'v then 
ame to Prirneste, the mam source of the war, 
ami it fell into their hands, not by foice, but 
capitulation. Titus Quintiiis haying thus gain¬ 
ed the virtory in one pitched ballh', having 
taken from the enemy, by storm, two camps 
and nine towns, and Prsenoste on surrender, 
returned to Rome; and,in his triumph, earried 
into the eapitoi the statue oF.Iiipiter Iinpera- 
tor, winch lie had brought away from Pramestc. 
It was dedicated between the recesses of Juni- 
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tor-and Mmoiva, and on a lalilot, fixed iindcr 
It wiis a monnineiit ol'liis exploits, were engraved 
nearly tliojse words : “ Ju]>iler, and all the gods, 
granted that Titus Quintjus, dictator, should 
take nine towns in nme davs.” On the twen¬ 
tieth day alter his appointment he uhdieafed 
the dictatorsiiip. 

• AX^. An election was tlien h<ld of imli- 
tary tribunes, with consular power, w hen eijiial 
numbers ol patricians and pleheiuris \V(‘rc cho¬ 
sen. [Y. H. d7(i. B. (). 87fi.] The jiiitii- 
ciiins were, Ihihhus and (.’auis Manlius, with 
laicius Julius ; tlic })lebeians, (hiius Sexiihiis, 
Mareiis Alhinius, ami J.ucius Aiitistius. To 
the Maiilii. herause they were siipeiioi to the 
jilehoiaiis m jiojiit ol’ desreiit. and to Julius in 
interest, the \’oIseinns W(‘re assigned as a pro- 
' nice, out of the onhuary eour.so, w Jlliout ensf- 
iiig ol lots, or mutual agreement; ol wliieli 
step lioth they theiiiseKes, and the senate, wiio 
minle the disposal, had alteiwards reason to re- 
jient. Without taking measuies to olitain llie 
proper nitelligetice, they sent out some (olioits i 
to I’orage. Mar<diing hastily to su|i|)iiit tin-e. 
in consequeneo of a false rejiort lirougli! to ilu in 
of tlieir hemg eiisnan'd, without I'veit letamiiig 
the author of the report, ami who was not a 
Roman hut a Laline soldier, they ihcmseKes 
fell into an amhuseade ; where, whilst they gave 
and received many wounds, maintaining veMsi- 
aiice on disadvantageous ground nn lelv by dint 
of valour, the I'neiny, in anotlior (juaitei, made 
an assault on the Roman camp, wliicli lay m a 
low situation. The generals, by iheir rashness 
and unskilfulness, had tlirown alliiir',. in holli 
places, into most imminent <l,iiig<‘r; and that 
any part of the urinv was sav 
the fortune of tlie Roman people, and the bra¬ 
very of the soldiers, capahh* of acting with 
steadiness, even witliout a commander. When 
an account of these transactionswashrouglit to 
Rome, it was at first thought riecevsary that a 
dictator should be Tioininated ; hut inicihgi'iice 
hemg received from the country ol the Vol- 
sciaiis that matters were quiet, ami it being I'vi- 
dfiil tlnit they knew not how to lake advanlai'e 
of*snccess and o])portuiiity, even li]et^(! 0 ])^ ami 
gerieials which were there were recalled ; and a 
cessation of hostilities continued during the re¬ 
mainder of the year, ns f,ir as regarded that peo¬ 
ple. ^.Thr; only mterniption of tranquillity 
w!ii( h o<‘ciirr('d, and that towards tlieeiid of the 
year, was the revival of hostilities by the Pra-- 
nestines,who had prevailed on the states of the 
VoL. I.—21 


Jjatines to co-operate with them. During this 
year, new colonists wore enrolled for Setia, the 
colony themselves complaining of a scarcity of 
men. Internal tranquility, which was procur¬ 
ed by the iiilluenoe of the plebeian military tri¬ 
bunes, and the resjioct paid to their dignity by 
those of their own eondition, proved some con¬ 
solation for the failure of success in war. 

XXAI. In the beginning of the next year, 
R. .J77. IJ. iiif fiiinies of sedi¬ 

tion blared out with gri'al violence; the mili¬ 
tary trihune.s, with consular power, being 5«pu- 
nus 1'unus, QuiiitUK Servilms a second time. 
Cuius Licinms, Publius (’brlius, Marcus Ho- 
ratnis, and Lucius Gi-ganius. This sedition 
again arose from tlie debts ; for the purpose of 
ascertaining which, Njmrius, Scrvillius Pnscus 
and Quintus Clmlius Sieilius were appointed 
censors, iiut were liindred by a wmr from ])ro- 
cecding in the business : for hasty niessengcia 
at first, and then peojde wlio lleil from llie coun- 
ttv. brought inlorinalion tliat the Volscian Ic- 
gu«n-' had enteted the borders, and were com- 
' milling ilepred.itions through the Roman tei- 
litory. Alarniiiig as this intelligence was, so far 
was iheirfcai n( a loreigii ('iiemy I’rom restrain¬ 
ing tlio vmlcnre of tlimr domestic feuds, that, 
on the contrary, it gave occasion to the tubu- 
j luliaii jiovver to exert itselfwith greater veln- 
|ineiice m obstnieting the levies, until tin m- 
condmon<! W(‘H' imposed on the senate; tliaf. 
(luting the coiiliiiuanee ol the war, no erne 
should [lay a tax, imr .sliould any ludicial jimi- 
ee-s be* cairied on resjiectnig money due. 
I his ndaxatioii luung obtained for the com¬ 
mons. tlicre was no i’artlicr delay in tlie levies. 
When tlie new leiriuns were enlisted, it was 
icsiflved that tlicy sliould be divided, and two 
(lifleient armies led into the Volscian leriitorv. 
>^purius Fiirius and Maicus Iloiatius jiio- 
ce('ii(‘d to fli(‘ uglil, towards Aiitmrn and tlie 
sea.coasi ; Quiiitus Servilius and JiUcius Ge- 
gaiiiiis to (In* left, towards Leetra and the 
mountains. On in'ilher snU* did the enemy 
ine(‘t tln'm. Devastations were Iherofoie 
made, not liki* those which the Volscians had 
commiKed in the manner of banditti, snatching 
an opjiortunity, and liurricd by their fears, re¬ 
lying on the dissension among the Romans, 
and dreading their valour; hut with a regular 
aimy, and giving full scope to tlieir re.senl- 
inent, moie detrimental, too, by ri'ason of their 
continuance; for the Volscians, dreading lest 
an army should come out from Rome against 
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them had made their incursions only into the 
skirte of the frontiers; the Romans loitered 
in their country, in hopes of bringing them to 
an engagement. Every house, therefore, was 
burnt, and several villages also; not a fruit- 
tree was left, nor the seed in the ground to 
give a prospect of harvest. All the men and 
cattle found without the walls were driven olT 
as spoil, and the troops, from both quarters, 
were led back to Rome. 

XXXII, Thus a short interval had been 
allowed to the debtors; but no sooner was 
quiet restored abroad, than the courts were 
filled anew with lawsuits against them: and so 
distant was every hope of lessening the burden 
of former debts, that they were obliged to con¬ 
tract new ones, by a tax for building a wall of 
hewn stone, which the censors had contracted 
for. To this hardship the commons were ne- 
cessiated to submit, because there were, at 
the time no levies which the tribunes might 
obstruct; nay, such an ascendancy had the 
nobility, that they obliged them to choose all 
the military tribunes out of the patricians, 
Lucius ^milius, Publius Valerius a fourth 
time, Caius Veturius, Servius Sulpicius, Lu¬ 
cius and Caius Quintius Cincinnatus. [Y. R. 
378. B. C. 374.] By the same influence, a 
resolution was carried, without opposition, 
that to make head against the Latines and 
Volscians, who, with their forces united, wore 
encamped at Satricum, all the young men 
should be obliged to take the military oath; 
and that three armies should be formed ; one, 
for the protection of the city; another, which, 
in case any disturbance should arise elsewhere, 
might be sent where the sudden cx gencics of 
war should require. The third, and by far 
the most powerful, Publius Valerius and Lu¬ 
cius iEmilius led to Satricum; and there,find¬ 
ing the enemy drawn up in order of battle, on 
level ground, they instantly came to an engage- 
ment. But a heavy rain, attended with a vio¬ 
lent storm of wind, put a stop to the fight; 
when, though victory had not declared for them, 
they yet had a fair prospect of it. Next day 
the battle was renewed, and for a considerable 
time, the Latine legions particularly, who, dur¬ 
ing the long continuance of the confederacy, 
had learned the Roman discipline, maintained 
their ground with equal bravery and success. 
At length, a charge of the cavalry disordered 
their ranks, and before ^his could be remedied, 
the infen&y advanced upon them. Wherever 


the Roman line attacked, the enemy were 
pushed from tiieir ground; and when once the 
advantage turned against them, they found the 
Roman force irresistablo. They were * there¬ 
fore utterly routed; and flying to Satricum, 
which was two miles distant, had many of 
their men slain, chiefly by the cavalry. Their 
camp was taken and plundered. Thf^ night, 
after the battle, they wont off from Satricum 
to Antium in a manner more like a flight than 
a march; and though the Roman army fol¬ 
lowed, almost in their steps, yet fear proved 
fleeter than fury; so that they had got within 
their walls, before the Romans could harass or 
impede their rear. Several days were spent 
in wasting the country ; for the Romans were 
not properly furnished with military engines 
for attacking walls, nor the others in a condi¬ 
tion to hazard a battle. 

XXXIII. At this time a dissension arose 
between the Antians and the Latines : for the 
Antians, quite reduced by a war which Inul 
lasted from their birth, began to think of sub¬ 
mission. The Lutiues, having but lately re¬ 
volted, after a long enjoyment of peace, and their 
.spirits being still fresh, were, therefore, the 
more resolutely determined to persevere in the 
war. Their dispute lasted no longer, than un¬ 
til each parly perceived that they might accom¬ 
plish their own views, without obstruction from 
the other. The Latines, by leaving the place, 
freed themselves from the imputation of being 
concerned in a peace which they deemed dis¬ 
honourable. The Antians, as soon as those 
were removed, whose presence impeded their 
salutary designs, surrendered themselves and 
their territory to the Romans. The rage of 
the Latines, on finding that they could neither 
do any damage to the Romans in war, nor keep 
the Volscians any longer in arms, vented itsidf 
in setting fire to the city of Satricum, which 
had been their first place of refuge after defeat. 
Not a building in that city remained; for they 
threw their firebrands indiscriminately on those 
that belonged to gods and to men, except the 
temple of mother Matuta: and from this thty 
were withheld, not by any scruples of their own, 
or reverence towards the gods, but by a tremen¬ 
dous voice, which issued through the temple, 
with severe denunciations of vengeance, unless 
they removed their abominable fires to a distance 
from the temples. Inflamed with the" same 
rage they proceeded to Tusculum, in resent¬ 
ment of its having forsaken the general associ- 
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atibn of the Latincs, and joined itself to the 
Romans, not only as an ally, hut even as a 
momher of their state. No notice being re- 
ctMvcd there of their intention, they rushed in 
by the gates, and on the first shout, made 
themselves masters of the whole town, except¬ 
ing the citadel. Into this the townsmen ha< 
‘made tlheirc.scape, with their wives and cliildron 
and sent mosaongersto Rome, to acquaint the 
senate with their misfortune. With no less 
expedition than became the honour of the Ro¬ 
man jteople, an army was despatched to Tus 
culnm, commanded by Lucius Quintius and 
■Servius Hulpicius, military tribunes. They 
found the gates of Tusculum shut, and the La¬ 
tincs acting the parts both of besiegers and be¬ 
sieged : on one side, dofimding the walls of the 
town ; on the otlier, carrying on the attack of 
the ciladfd ; at once striking terror into others, 
and feclmg it themselves. The approach of 
t[ie Romans made a great alteration in the 
iniinls of both parties: the despondency of the 
Tuscalans it converted into the most joyful 
.alacrity ; and the assured confidence entertained 
by tlie Latinos, that they should quickly become 
masters of the citadel, as they were already of 
tin* town, into an anxiety almost hopeless for 
their own safety. The shout was now raised 
by the Tusculans from the citadel, and returned 
by a much louder one from the Roman army. 
The Latinos were hard pressed on all sides? 
nor could they either sustain the force of the 
Tusculans, pouring down on them from the 
higher ground, or repel the Romans advancing 
to the walls, and forcing the bars of the gates. 
The walls first were mastered by scaladc; the 
gates were then broke open; and the two ene¬ 
mies, pressing them in front and in rear, no 
strength being left for fight, no room for escape, 
they were surrounded and cut to pieces to a 
man. Tusculum being thus recovered from 
the enemy, the army returned to Rome. 

XXXIV. In proportion to the degree of 
tranquillity which prevailed this year abroad, in 
consequence of the successes obtained in war, 
did the violence of the patricians, and the distres¬ 
ses of the commons, increase daily in the city; 
the necessity of immediate payment, of itself, 
impairing the ability to pay : so that having no 
means left of answering any demands out of 
thei,: property, th^y were cast in suits, and or¬ 
dered into custody. Thus, at the expense of 
their reputations and persons, they satisfied 
their creditors; punishment being substituted 


in the place of money. In consequence of this, 
they sunk into such despondency, not only the 
lowest, but even the principal plebeians, that 
no man could be found adventurous enough 
cither to stand candidate among patricians for 
the military tribuneship (a privilege which they 
had used such mighty efforts to obtain); or even 
to sue for and undertake the plebeian magistra¬ 
cies : insomuch that it seemed as if the patri¬ 
cians had now recovered, for ever, the posses¬ 
sion of that honour; and that it had been only 
usurped, for a few years, by the commons. 
The excessive joy which that party would have 
ri*ipcd from this event was prevented by a cause 
which was but trifling, as is very often tlie case, 
in comparison with the important consequences 
which it produced. Marcus Fabius Ambus- 
tu.s was a man of considerable weight among 
those of his own rank, and also among the 
commons, because they considered him as one 
who was not at all disposed to treat them with 
contempt: he had two daughters married, the 
elder to Servius Sulpicius, the younger to 
Oaius Licinius Stolo, of high reputation, 
hut a plebeian, and the very circumstance 
)f Fabius not having scorned this alliance 
procured him favour in, the minds of the 
populace. It happened, that while the two 
sisters were amusing themselves in conver¬ 
sation at the house of Servius Sulpicius, then 
military tribune, on Sulpiciua’s return home 
from the forum, ono of his lictors, according to 
custom, rapped at the door with his rod; the 
younger Fabia, who was a stranger to the cus¬ 
tom, being frightened at this, was laughed at 
by her sister, who was surprised at her igno¬ 
rance of the matter. That laugh, however, left 
a sting in the other\s breast; as the merest 
trifles will often affect the female mind. The 
crowd also of attendants, and of people offer¬ 
ing their service I suppose, made her think hei 
sister happy in her marriage, and repine at hei 
own; according to the so generally prevailing 
foible, for it is certain that scarcely any can 
bear to be surpassed by those nearest their own 
level. While she was under great disquietude 
from this recent mortification, her father hap¬ 
pened to see her, and asked, « Is all well V* 
and though she dissembled, at first, (he cause 
of her uneasiness, because it was neither very 
consistent with the affection of a sister, nor 
very honourable to her husband, he, by tender 
nquiries, at length brought her to confess, that 
her unhappiness arose from being united to an 
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inferior, from being married into a houi^e which 
neither dignities nor honours could enter. Ain- 
bustus, then, consoling his dauglitcr, lud her 
keep up her spirits: for that she shoulil shortly 
see, in her own house, the same honours which 
she saw at her sister’s. He then, with his son- 
in-law, began to frame his designs, and in con- 
iiinction with Lucius Sextius, a young nu'.n of 
active talents, to whose hopes flierc appeared 
no impediment, except the waul of patrieian 
descent. 

XXXV. The juncture ajipeared seasonable 
for the introduction of innovations, on account 
of the immense burthen of debt, from which 
evil the commons could liave no liope ol lelicf. 
except some of their own oider were placed in 
the administration of government. To that 
point they saw it necessary lo direct their most 
vigorous exertions. 'I'he commons, by sjnnlcd 
endeavours and jierseverance, had already gained 
one step towards it; from whence, if tliey 
struggled forward, they might arrive at the sum¬ 
mit, and be jdaced on an eijual footing with tbi- 
patricians, in honour as well us in merit. It 
was resolved, that at present there should be 
plebeian tribunes created; in wliieli oflice tl\e 
commons might find the means of opening fur 
themselves a way to the other distmetions. 
[Y. K. 379. IJ. (’ 373.] Accordingly, f'auis 
Licimus and Lurius Sextius were elected tri¬ 
bunes, and proposed sex oral new laws, every 
one of which was injurious to the jiowcr of the 
patricians, and in favour of the inlen'st of the 
plebeians. One related to debt, enaetmg, that 
W’hatover had been paid as interest, being de¬ 
ducted from the principal, the remainder sliould 
be discharged in tliree years, by ^.o many etjiuil 
instalments. .Another, setting hounds to land¬ 
ed property, enacted, that no one .‘.liotild j)os- 
sess more than five hundred acres of land ; a 
third, that there should he no election of niili- 
Uiry tribunes; and that one of the consuls 
should, indispensably, be chosen out of the 
commons: all points of the utmost conse¬ 
quence, and not to be accomplished williout 
powerful struggles. When the jiatricians were 
thus challenged to contend, at once, for all 
those objects which excite the warmest dc.sires 
in the human heart, they were terrificil and dis¬ 
mayed; nor could they, either in their public 
or private consultations, devise any other reme¬ 
dy than the one which they had frequently tried 
before, a protest: accordingly, they engaged 
some of the tribunes to op])Ose the proposi* 


I Uons of tlieir colleagues. These, liaving col- 
I lecled about them a liand of pafnci.ins for 
! their sujijmrt, as soon as they saw liie tiilies 
>umnu)iied liy Tiicinius and vSeMius, to give 
llieii Millrages, lelused to suflir either tlio 
jiruposition lo bo renil, or any of the liqu¬ 
id foims, in taking the voles of the jieopiig 
lo be gone tliiough. After assemblies liad- 
been olleii c.ilhd to no j-uipose, and the }>to- 
positions \veri‘ now considered as reji'ctcd. 
Sexlius haul to them, “ (t is veiy well; hiiue 
It IS deteniimod tlial a ]iroteh( shall cany sui h 
foico in il, we will defeiul the commons with 
the saim' weapon. Come, ji.itiicians, j>roelaim 
an assembly for tlie elcetion <d‘ imlilaty tii- 
bunes; I wdl take care that tho-e words, I 
rOKBlD IT, shall not be very jileasing in 
yoni eais, ihoiigh 3011 listen with such delight 
lo our colleagiu's chaiintnig llicm at present.’' 
JN'or did his threats fall witluuit elTeel; except 
for aalih's and piclanan tiibum's, theie wi-ie no 
eiectums held, Jnciiiiius .iiul >^e.\tiiis being re¬ 
elected jdebt'ian liilmnes, siiirejcd not any 
. ciiiule iiiagislrates lube aj'jMUnled; and, dur¬ 
ing the space ol fixe xeais, the city was kejit 
without mngislrales in those ollices, tiu'com¬ 
mons constantly re-ehating llie two liihunes, 
and these prevenung the election of iniliturv 
tiibiMies. 

XX.W'I, There had been a seas^inable 
(•cssatioii ol xxar-', but the toliuii-'ts ol \ eli- 
tr;e, grown wanton through ease, ami knowing 
that there was no arm) on fool at Rome, made 
several iiicuisions into llic Roman (eniloix, 
and even laid siege to 'I’lisculuui. Wlu’ii, on 
tins event, the 'ruseuhiiis. ibeii old allies and 
new leilow-eiti/eris, itnjiloied a^ n.lanee, not 
01)1} the patiK inns, but exeii the ( omnions, wa jo 
moxed. ])nncip-illy by u sen-e ol iioitoiir; and 
the jih'lieian tribunes withdrawing their op|)osi- 
tion, an election oi inililaiy (iihniies was hcitl 
by tin inlcrrex, when IjUciiis I’uiins. Auhis 
Maninis, Seivius Sulpieius, iScrvio Conudius, 
ami the two Valerii, J’ublius and Cams, were 
clioM'ji into that oHiee. [V, R. 3H.'>. 15. C. 3 t) 7 . | 
'I'liese, in raising the levies, found not the saim^ 
tractable temper in the commons which they 
had shown in tlie election, howrxer, having, 
after very warm disputes, completed the nuin- 
her of troops, they began their maieh, and eoin- 
pelled the enemy, not only to n fire froin 'i’us- 
cultnn, Init to lake, shelter willnn Uieir'own 
walls; and Velitra: was then bcsicgid by u 
much greater force than had tlireutened Tuscu- 
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luMi. Yet the commniulorK, who rondnctcd 
the sioffo, wore not able tobrinj' il to a conclu- 
Kinii before the new inililary tribunes were 
eloeted; these wore, Qmiitus Scivihus, Oams 
Vi'tiirnis, a second tune, Aldus and Marcus 
(b)rneliiis, (jumtus (juintius, and Marcus Ea- 
bms. [Y. It. B. (h 30 ( 1 .] I\i'ilberdid 
.dieso,^!! their tribunate, perform any thiiij mo- 
inorabie at Velitra’. The dangerous state of 
aif.iirs at hoinecalb'd more |>nwerfnily for tlieir 
aitentiitn ; for. besides Sextius and liicinnis, the 
^pioposcj- of the laws, now re-elected the eiglilli 
liine to the olllce of jilelxiari tiibune, Fabius 
.lihewise, the military tribune, father-in-law of 
Stold, without dissuise, professed himself a 
supporter of those laws of wliieh lie luid been 
.111 adviser: and whereas there had I'oen. at 
iirsl. ainoiiu^ the plebeian tnhunos, eight pro¬ 
testers against the laws, there weie now only 
ii\e; and these, as usual with men who deseit 
tiu’ir jiarli, were etuharassed and perplexed, 
ill expressions horrowi'd from others, they al- 
le!■^•d.^as ,1 pretext for tlu'ir protesting, merely 
w bat they had heen jirivafety instructed to say, 
that “ a large share ot the eoniiiions were ab¬ 
sent in the army at Viditrie; that the assembly j 
auglit to lie deferred until tlie soldiers returned, j 
111 order that the entire liodv of (In' <Miiunons , 
migiil have an opporlnnity of giv mg their \oles, 
Ml matters wherein they weri' so dee])1y inte- 
i"sied.” 5 *'e\luisand Li(inius. in eoninnction 
Wuh the <ithei )iart ol’llieii colleagues, and Fa- 
I'liiK, one of the nnlil.irv tnh.iiK's, liavmg. f•o|n 
the rxpeiienee of so many v'ars, acipured the 
<iil of managing tlie minds of the i“omnions, 
'•ailed on the pim<*ipa] patneiaiis. and teazed 
them with interrogatories on each of the .suh- 
|e(ls jiioposed to the jieople: “ Were they so 
sli.ameb'ss as to reijinre, that when the propor¬ 
tion of the jileheiaii was only two acres of land, 
they slioulti he alloweil to jiossess above live 
liinidred acri's each 'J'hal a single man should 
euioy the share of near three hundred citizens ; 
while a pb-iieian liad scarcely an extent of land 
''UilieK'iit for a stinted habitation, or a place of 
innial ^ Did tliey think it reasonable, that the 
fommona, inextricably ombarassed by the ac¬ 
cumulation of interest, should surrender their 
persons to the slocks, and to the harsh treat¬ 
ment of creditors, rather than that they should 
he allowed a discharge of tlie debt, on jiaying 
oiX Ine principal * That men should daily he 
driven in flocks from tlie forum, after being 
made over to their creditors 1 That the houses 


of the nobility should be filled with such pri¬ 
soners'' Ami that, in the habitation of every 
patrician, time should be a private prison ? 

XXWII. After painting those matters in 
the most invidious and pitiable rolours, to an 
audience, whereof each individual was in dread 
that the case might bei onic his own, and excii- 
ing, in the llei^rcr^, even greater indignation 
than they felt llieniselves, they went on to in¬ 
sist, that “ there never could lie any stop put 
to the patricians eiigiossing the lambs to them¬ 
selves, and crusliiiig the commons under the 
I weight of interest, unless the latter should eon- 
I stifute one of tlie consuls out of their own 
body, to lie a guardian of llieir liberty, 'riial 
tlie tribunes of the commons were nowdesjus- 
j ed, because those invested with that powiT, by 
j the present practice of jnotests, rmidered its 
I own strength inenicacioiis. It was impos-ihle 
j to deal on equal terms, while the others licld in 
their liamls the power of commami, and they 
only that of giving jirotecfion. Fnless admitted 
to a share in the govcrnuienl, the commons 
could never enjoy an e(|ual portion in the com- 
monvvralth. Nor ouglit it to be tliought suin* 
cienl lliat plebeians should be allowed to stand 
candidates at the election of consuls; none of 
lliein would ever be elected, unless it wore nuule 
an in<!is]ierisable rul<‘ that one consul must, iie- 
(•('vsarilv, be taken from among Ibe conimoiis. 
Hud llicy now forgotten,thatihongli lliejii.icticc 
of elect mg niililaiy liilmne-'.rather than consuls, 
had I’ccii instituted for the veiy jmrjiose of 
opening the highest lionours to the plebeians, 
yet, during ii space ot lorly-four years, not 
j one pb-bei.in luu! been eleelcd into that ofVice ' 

■ IIuw then could they believe, that when tlieri- 
'were l>iit two places to he filled, those men 
j would voluntarilv lie.sfow a share of the honour 
[on tl’.o commons, w)io weie accustomed to 
onopoliz.o the whole eight jilaces at the eler- 
tion of nulilary tribunes^ 'I'hat they woul«l 
suffer a jiassage to be laid open lo the consul¬ 
ship, wlio, for such a length of time, had kept 
the tribuneship so clo.sely fenced up 1 They 
must acquire by a law, what they could not 
accomplish by influence at elections; and one 
consul’s place must be sot apart, beyond the 
reach of contest, to which the commons may 
have access: since as long as it is left subject 
to disjnitc, it will ever become the prize of the 
more powerful. Nor could the nohies now 
pretend to say, what formerly tliey had lieen 
fond of asserting, that there were not to be 
22 
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found, among the plebeians, men qualified for 
the curule offices. For, was the administration 
of government conducted with less diligence 
and vigour since the tribunate of Publius Lu- 
civius Calvus, the first plebeian elected, than 
durbig those years in which none but patricians 
were military tribunes 1 N ay, on the contrary, 
several patricians, on the expiration of their of¬ 
fice, had been condemned for misconduct, but 
never one plebeian. Qusestors too, in like 
manner as military tribunes, began, a few years 
before, to be elected out of the commons; nor 
had the Roman people seen reason to be dis¬ 
pleased with any one of them. 'I'hc consulship 
now remained to be attained by the plebeians; 
tliat was the bulwark, that the basis of their 
liberty. Could they once arrive at that, then 
indeed, the Roman people would be satisfied 
that kings were really banished from the city 
and liberty settled on a sure foundation. For, 
from that day, every advantage, in which the 
patricians now surpassed them, would come in¬ 
to the possession of the commons; command 
and honour, military glory, birth, nobility, all 
highly valuable to themselves in the present 
enjoyment, and which they could leave, with 
an increase of value to their children.” Find¬ 
ing such discourses favourably attended to, they 
published another proposition: that instead of 
two commissioners for performing religious 
rites, ten should be appointed, half of whom j 
should be plebeians, half patricians; and they 
deferred the meeting, which was to decide on 
all these matters, until the troops, then engaged 
in the siege of Velilr®, should return. 

XXXVIII. The year expired before the 
legions were brought home from Velitra?; 
[Y. R. 387. B. C. 365.] and consequently, 
the affair of the laws remained suspended, 
and was handed over to the new military 
tribunes: for as to the plebeian tribunes, the 
commons rc-elected the same; particularly the 
two who had proposed the laws. The military 
tribunes elected were Titus Quintius, Servius 
Cornelius, Servius Sulpicius, Spurius Servi- 
lius, Lucius Papirius, and Lucius Veturius. 
Immediately on the commencement of the new 
year, the contest about the laws was pushed 
to extremity; and when, on the tribes being 
assembled, the proposers of the laws persisted 
in their proceedings, in spite of the protests of 
their colleagues, the patricians were so alarmed 
that they recurred for aid to their last resource, 
an office superior to ail others in power, and a 


citizen superior to all others in reputation.. It 
was resolved that a dictator should be appoint¬ 
ed. Accordingly Marcus Furius Camillua 
was nominated, and he chose Lucius iEmilius 
master of the horse. On the other side, the 
proposers of the laws, in opposilon to this 
great effort of their adversaries, with determin¬ 
ed resolution, collected every means of slj^cngth, 
in aid of the plebeian cause; and, summoning 
an assembly of the people, cited the tribes to 
give their votes. The dictator, attended by a 
band of patricians, having taken his scat, with 
many angry and menacing expressions, the bu¬ 
siness, at first, produced the usual contest amonp 
the jdebeian tribunes; some of them sujqiorting 
the law, and others protesting against it. But 
their protest, which by right ought to have pre¬ 
vailed, being nevertheless overpowered by the 
l>eople’s warm attachment to the laws them¬ 
selves, and to tlic promoters of them; and, the 
first tribes having pronounced, “ Be it as you 
pro])Ose;” Caniillus said, “ Roman citi/eiis, 
since the headstrong passions of your tribunes, 
not their legal authority, rule your proceedings ; 
and since, after having at the expense of a se¬ 
cession, procured the privilege of protesting 
ye now yourselves invahdaU' it, by the same 
violence through which ye obtained it; I, as 
dictator, out of regard, as well to your par¬ 
ticular interest, as to the general inter<'st of the 
I commonwealth, will support the right of pro¬ 
testing : and, by the power of my authority, 
will defcnil your rights of protection, whnh 
ye endeavour to lietray. Whi'refore, if (^niis 
Licinius and Lucius ^extius will gi\e w'ay 
to the protest of their colleagues, I shall be far 
from introducing the authority of a patrician 
magistrate into an assembly of the commons. 
But if, in opposition to the protest, they per¬ 
sist in their attempt to inqiosc laws on the 
state, as if it were under cajitivity to them, I 
will not suffer the tribunitian power to be 
brought to dissolution by its own act.” The 
tribunes, in contempt of this declaration, still 
proceeding in the business with unnliated ac¬ 
tivity, Camillus was so highly'provoked, that 
he sent his lictors to disjicrse the commons.; 
adding threats, that “ if they persisted, he 
would compel every one of the younger men 
to take the military oath, and would instantly 
lead an army out of the city.” This struck 
great terror into the populacv; but tlie opposi¬ 
tion served rather to inflame than lessen the 
resolution of their leaders. However, before 
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th^ dispute was brought to any decision, the 
dictator abdicated his office; either, because 
some informality was discovered in his ap¬ 
pointment, as some writers have said; or be¬ 
cause the plebeian tribunes proposed to the 
commons, and the commons passed it into an 
order, that if Marcus Furius Camillus perform¬ 
ed an act as dictator he should be fined five 
hundred thousand asses.* But the following 
considerations induce me to believe, that he 
was deterred from acting rather by a defect in 
the auspices, than by such an unprecedented 
^order: first, the temper of the man himself; 
tiicn Publius Manlius being immediately sub¬ 
stituted in his room. What end could it an¬ 
swer, to appoint him for managing a dispute in 
which Camillus had been worsted 1 Besides, 
the year following, the same Camillas was 
created dictator, and he certainly could not, 
without shame, have resumed an authority, 
which had been foiled in his hands tlie year 
iM'loni. At the time, too, when the proposi¬ 
tion about fining him is reported to have 
been published, he must either have had power 
sufficient to have prevented the passing of this 
order, by which he saw himself degraded, or 
else he could not have been able to ojiposc the 
otliers, on account of which this was intro¬ 
duced ; lor through the whole course of the vari¬ 
ous disputes, in regard to the authority of the 
tribunes, and that of the consuls, even down to 
our memory, the dictatorship ever held a deci¬ 
ded pre-eminence over both, 

XXXIX. During the interval between the 
abdication of the former dictator, and the new 
one, Manlius, entering into office, as if it were 
an interregnum, the tribunes summoned an as¬ 
sembly of the people; and it was there discov¬ 
ered, which of the laws proposed were favour¬ 
ites of the public, and which of the projiosers. 
For the commons passed those which respect¬ 
ed interest of money, and the lands, and re¬ 
jected the one respecting a plebeian consul; 
both which decisions would have been carried 
into effect, had not the tribunes insisted, that 
^hey had put the question to the assembly, on 
jhe whole of the laws collectively. Publius 
Manlius then turned the advantage to the side 
of the commons, by nominating as his master 
of the horse a plebeian, Caius Licinius, who 
had been military tribune. This, we are in- 
formoif, gave much displeasure to the patri- 

• 161«. lU. Bd. 


cians, to whom the dictator apologized for his 
conduct, alleging the near relationship between 
him and Licinius; at the same time asserting, 
that the post of master of the horse was no 
way superior to that of consular tribune. 
When the assembly for electing plebeian tri¬ 
bunes was proclaimed, Licinius and Sextius 
conducted themselves in such a manner, that, 
while they professed an unwillingness any long¬ 
er to be continued in office, they applied to 
the commons the most powerful incentives, 
towards the effectuating of that purpose, which, 
from ihcir dissimulation in the above parti¬ 
cular, they seemed little, desirous to promote. 
Telling them, that “ they were now standing 
the ninth year, as it were in battle array against 
the nobility, with the greatest danger to their 
own particular interests, and without any ad¬ 
vantage to the public. That, as they were now 
grown old, so, together with them, both the 
propositions which they liad published, and the 
whole tribunitian power, were fallen into a state 
of languor. At first, the attack was carried 
on, against their propositions, by the protest of 
their colleagues; then, by banishing the 
younger citizens lo the war of V^elitr® ; at last 
the dictatorial thunder had been levelled against 
themselves. At present, neither colleagues, 
nor war, nor dictator stood in their way : for 
the latter, had even by nominating a plebeian 
master of the horse, given them an omen of a 
plebeian consul. The commons were the only 
obstruction to themselves, and to their 
own interests. They could, if they chose 
it, immediately have the city and the forum 
free from creditors, and the lands free 
from unjust occupiers. And when would 
they ever consider these kindnesses with 
proper gratitude, if at the very time when 
they were receiving plans for their own ail- 
vantage they precluded the authors of them 
from all hope of distinction ? It was not 
suitable with the candour of the Kornan peo¬ 
ple, to require that the burthen of interest 
money should be taken off from them, and that 
they should be introduced into the possession 
of the lands unjustly occupied by the powerful, 
and at the same time leave the persons, through 
whose means they acquired those lands, to grow 
old in the quality of tribunitians; not only 
without honours, but even without hope of 
them. Wherefore, let them, first, determine 
in their own minds what choice they would 
make, and then notify that choice, in the elec- 
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tion of their tribunes. If they choose that the 
propositions published by them sliould bo 
passed collcctuely, then there would bo some 
reason for re-electing the same tribunes; for 
they would carry into effect then own wishes. 
JJut, if they chose that nothing more should 
pass, than what each found necessary to his jui- 
vate utfairb, there would then be no occasion 
for the invidious mode of re-elottiou ; and, as 
they would fail of obtaining the tiibuncshij), 
so would the people of obtaining the matter.^ 
proposed to ihoin.” 

XL. On hearing such prieni])tory language 
from the tribunes, and whilst amazement, at tin' 
insolence of their beluiviour, lield the ri'st ol 
the patricians inotionle.ss and silent, A[)[)ui- 
Claudius (’russus, grandson of the deecmvir, 
said to have stood foith to combat their ai ,n- 
nit'iit; and, jnompted rather hy haired iiiui aii- 
ger than by hope of success, to liave spoken to 
this eil'ecl: “ Roman citizens, to me it woiilrl 
be neither new nor surprising, it 1 should lieai 
applied to myself, on tin' ))re.sent occasion, ilu 
same charge, wluch has always been ob)ecteil, 
by seditious tiihunes, to our f.iinily; tiiat the 
Claudian race, (■\en the very begintnii;. 
has shown a more zealous attaciinieiit to the 
dignity of the ]>atricians, than to any other ob¬ 
ject in the state ; and that they have constantly 
Opposed llic interest of the romnions. One 
of lliesc assertions, neither I, uor any of tin* 
Ciaudii, w'ill deny; that, from the time when 
we were tifsl adopted, and admitted into the 
order of the })atricians, we have earnestly en¬ 
deavoured that the dignity of tlu*se fani.ln's, 
among which yo were ])leased to ]ilaee us, 
miglit truly he .said to have been aiiL'ineiiled. 
rather than diminished, through t>ur means. 
As to the other declaration. I can tal.e ii))(>n 
me, to insist and maintain, in hebalf of nivselC 
and of my ance.stor.s, lliat. unless we are to 
suppose that actions, which lend to tin' geni-- 
ral good for tlio state, are injurious to tin- 
commons, as ifthey were inhabitants of atioflu'r 
city, we never either in our jirivate ca]):ici(y, or 
in ofTice, proceeded knowingly, in any instance, 
to the detnineiit of those commons: and that 
tlicro cannot, consistently with truth, he men¬ 
tioned any one act, or word, of ours, coiitrarv 
to your interest; though some indeed there 
nny have boon contrary to your inclinations. 
Hut even were I not of the Claudian family 
nor sprung from patrician blood, but, an in¬ 
dividual in the general * mass of citizeii-s, only 


sujiposiiig me sensible that I was doscernlcd 
from free-born jiarents, and that I lived in a 
free state, could I keep silence in such a case 
a.s this; when Lucius Scxtius, amf Cams 
Liciniu.s, perpetual tribunes, as it seems, have 
during the nine years in wdiich they havt' reign¬ 
ed, acquired such a degree of arrogance, as to 
declare, that they will not allow you frewlomof 
suffrage, either in elections or in enacting laws ' 
On a certain condition, one of them says, ye 
shall re-elect us tribunes, a tenth tune. What 
else IS tins, than if he said, wlial olliers court, 
we disdain, so fir, that without a viduable con- 
sideiiition, we will not acceiit of it ^ Ami tiow 
I prav vou, what is that coiisider.iUm!, fi t 
vvliieh ue iney have you ])cr|>etu.dly tnbuiies 
of the commons'• M'liy, he tells you it m, that 
yo admit all our propoMtions colleelivi'lv, be 
they pleasing oi dmpleasiiig, ]troliliib!e or uii- 
jirolitable. Let me intreat you, ye T;n(|inu'i, 
who ar*' tribunes of tlie coininons, to siij'po-r 
that 1. one of the nti/eiis, called out in leplv 
to vou I'lom the middle of tlm ns-cmbly with 
your good leave, let us be poriiu11i‘il to ehmv';i. 
out of these propo'ifions, siu h .is w'e jmb i 
saliitiny to ourselves, am! to reject otbers. .No, 
siivs he, ye shall have no sinh iieimisMoii. 
Musi ye enact, concerning interest of money 
and lands, which tends to the good of evetv 
one ol yourselves, ami I'Uist not tlie piodigv ol 
seeing Lucius Sevtius and (bnus laciinii- 
consuls take jdace in the city of Home, be¬ 
cause ye view il with scorn atid ablionem e ' 
Either admit all, or I propose nothing, .)u-l 
as if, before a person pressed with hunger, 
one were to lav food and jioison tnyethiT. and 
then to order him either to abstain ftom 
what would minister to life, or to mix along 
with it what would raiisc death. If llu'ii 
ihis state were leally free, would not the 
wliole assembly havi* rejdied to you lliU'.; 
i'cgone with your tiibinieshipsaml your|iropo- 
.siiions. What! If vou do not jirojiose that 
winch is advantageous to the jieople to admit, 
o<ni there Ik* no olher found to [»ro<'nre tliem 
advantages'* If any patrician (nr wlial fli*", 
wish to be ihoitglil more invidious) if a Clan- 
dial! should say, either admit all, or f projin^e 
nothing; what man among you, eitizeris, wtuild 
endure it'* Will ye never leain to attend to 
facts, rather than persons^ Tor cvet^ listen 
with partial ears to every thhig utleri'd by men 
of Ihoir uflice. and with jirejudieo to what is 
said by any of us '* But surely, their langmiL'c 
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IS vory (liniTciit from wlial bocomcs inoiubcrs 
ol a rcpuMio. ujnl uliat shall we say of their 
))r(ipits,jl, wlijcii tJ»'*y are so mceiised al y<*ur 
rcjeiiiii’g 1 It js e.\actly of a jiiee(“, <-iLi 7 ,onK, 
with llunr language. He says, I desire it may 
he enacted, that it shall not he lawful for you 
l(j eh'ct into the eon.siiKhi|) such [lersoiis as ye 
vnay a]|^)rove ; for can lie mean otherwise who 
orders that one eoiisiil must necessarily lu' l.dn n 
from the pleheiatis, and lioes not allow you t'le 
jiower ol electing two patricians'' It w.irs 
weio li> hi^ waged now, such as the Elruuan 
foi 'instance, wlieii I’oisena lay on tlie Januu* 
him ; or, as the (lallic, lately, when, except the 
capilo! and citadel, all places vvme in possei.'^ion 
ol the i-nemy, and that Lucius tSe .fius stood 
c.mdid.ili- for the coiisulshij-* with (.hiniilln^, 
woiilil >'<• he aide to he.ir, that Srxtiu.- should, 
without any eoinjielition, lie made eon-ail, v\ hih* 
Camiilu'. woiih! he obliged to sirugglr ;e;,ii;i .4 
th(‘ danger of a repiilsi"Is this to inliodin e a 
edmmunily of honours ^ to niaki' it lawful lor 
two plela'iaiis, liul unlawful for two paiiunu.s, 
to he chosi'U consuls. 'J’o m.ike if m-eessary to 
elect one |ileheian, hut allovvahle to pass by all 
the ii.itnei.ins , wlial sort of Icllow.diip, what 
sort ol eoiifederaey is this'' Are you not sal- 
jslied witli ohtaimiig a part ol that in which 
lullii'Ko you liave had iin eoneern ; must y on be 
lay Dig xndeiil hands on the w hole ' I fear, says 
N xtJUs, that il ye are at hherty to ehs t two 
patneians, ye wull elect no plehei.ui. Wliat is 
tins hut to say, hi'caiise ye would not, of your 
own choice, ele<l unworthy jiersoiis, I will 
im|)ose on you a necessity of admitliiig (hem 
without choice'' What follows, hut that, li 
one [di'heiau he named, togellicr with two pa- 
liiciaiis, he IS not »'\«‘ii under an iddigation 
(o the ]ieopl<‘, an<l may say, that lie was ap¬ 
pointed by the law, and not eU'cted by their 
sulliages? 

A LL a'p],(. of extorting, not of 

suing for hoiioui.s, is what lliey aim at ; and to 
attain the most exalted without inciinnig the 
obligations even of llie lowest; tiiey clioosc 
rilso to make their way to them Ity means of 
atfeiilental successes, lather tlinii by ineiit. Is 
there any man who can think it an allVonl to 
have Ins eharaeter inspected and eslmiated ' 
W ho can deem it ri'asomilile, that he alone, 
.amidst ^niggling coinpetuors, should have a 
certainty of oblaii/tiig hoiiouts? Who would 
exempt himself from your judgment ' Who 
would render your sulIVage.s necessary (if suf- 
VoL. I.—2 k 


frages I must say) instead of vtduntary; ser¬ 
vile iiiste.id of lue'' ^iol to iiiciition Lici- 
iiius and f^exiius, the years of whose perpetu¬ 
ated powei, as it they were kings, ye number 
in the capitol; what man is there tins day, 
in the stale, so mean, that he might not, by the 
opporlmnlies cnaiti'd liy this law, make his way 
to the eon'>ulsliip, witli greater ease than we or 
our elnidren ' Snuc, m M)im- cases, il will not 
he ill your power to elect us, though ye wish 
It, and ye will lie under a ne<-essily ol electing 
them, though again.L your will. Of tlie injury 
oli'en’d to merit, I sli ill say no more, tor merit 
regards only the liumaii ra<-e. Rut what sliall 
1 say, With re.spei t to religion, and the auspices; 
Ihe atliunt and injuiy nileied to which, reflect 
iinmedialcly on the iinmoilcd gods ' Tliut this 
city was founded under auspices; that all husi- 
iii-.s, ci\il and niililaiy, foreign and donitstir, 
Is ( ondiicted under them, who imn he ignorant! 
Ill whom tlieiefore is the jirivilege of anspuaxs 
\e-.(e(l an-oiding to the coiislitulioii of our 
foafatliers ' fit (lie patricians undouhteilly. 
f'or no pl( bei m-niagistralo is even so elected. 
So pccniiar to Us are the ausjnei's, that the pa- 
lrl^l.^lJ ni.igi'IiMles, whom (lie people may ap- 
})io\e, can he m no <iti;er manner elected; 
while we ourselves, without the sulfiages oi 
the petiph', create an iiiteric.x, under aus¬ 
pices; and. Ill [»l]\.ite sl.itloiis ,.Ko |i<)ld sucll 
piixilege, wliit II they do iio(,e\cii when in 
oHice. Does nol lie liieii. la eili-ct. aholi.-h 
the aiisjjices. i\'lio by eie.ajng plebeian con¬ 
suls, takes them out of llie hands ol the pa- 
triei.Liis, the only I'-'rsons cap.iMe of holding 
(liem ' They may mnv mm-k at leligioii. and 
say, W'hcri' is the gieat malim, il the diu'kens 
do nol feed ' If they eo.ae out too slowly 
fiom the coop '' If a lurd ehaiint an t>nnnou.s 
nolo'' 'I’heso aie tri\i,d malleis. but by not 
disregarding tlu'si; tiixial matteis, our aiici’S- 
tois ixusial (Ills state to llie ingliesl euniienec. 
Ill the jui'scnt times, as if we stood m no 
lU'ed of (he favour of tlu* gods, we violate all 
religious institution. Let tliereforo pontiirs, 
augurs, kings of tlie saeiilices, he chosen at 
raiuloin. Let us plae»‘ Uie tiaia of Jupiter’s 
flamen on any one that oilers, provided he he a 
man. Let us commit tlie Ancilia, the shrines, 
tlio gods, and the charge of their woiship, to 
jiersoiis to whom they eainml, without impiety, 
he intrusted. Let iieitliei laws he enaetivl, 
nor niagistiates elected uiuliT aus[uces. T.et 
not the approbation of (lie senate be rcijui-site, 
22 
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either to the assemblies of the centuries, or 
of the Curias. Let Sextius and Licinius, 
like Romulus and Tatius, reign in the city of 
Rome, in return for their generosity in i)lun- 
dering from other men’s fortunes: in giving 
away other men’s money and lands, does it not 
occur to you, that by one of these laws, great 
part of the possessions must be converted into 
desolate wilds, in consequence of the ownerf 
being expelled from them: by the other, llial 
■credit would be annihilated, by which ail human 
society must be at an end. For every reason, 
then, I am of opinion, that ye ought to reject 
those propositions altogether. Wliatever 
your determination, may I’hc gods grant it a 
hapjiy issue." 

XLll. The speech of Aj'pius produced no 
V)ther eflect, than the puttin g otf tlie deciMon 
on the propositions to .another time. Scxlius 
and Jiicitiius, being i-Afain re-elected tribunes, 
-Ihe tenth time, prociaed a l!l^v to be enaeted, 
of the deceir.vir.s, for siiperniteiidnig 
religious nialter.s half should I'^e chosen from 
among the commons. Accordingly, five jia- 
tnciaris were elected, ami five jdebeiati.s. 
Which step being gained, the way seemed 
open to tlie consulship. tSatislicd with tins 
victory the commons conceded r>o far to the 
patricians, that, no mention bei ng made of 
consuls for the present, military tribunes 
should lie elected. [Y, R. d88. B. C. dfil.] 
'Phe election fell on Aldus and Marcus Cor¬ 
nelius a second time, Marcus Geganius, Pub¬ 
lius Manlius, Inicius Vclurius, ami Publius 
Valerius a sixth tune. Except the siege of 
Veliti®, an affair of which the issue was 
rather tedious than doubtful, the Romans 
were undisturbed by any foreign concerns; 
when a sudden report of the Gauls approach¬ 
ing in arms, occasioned so great an alarm that 
Marcus Furius Caniillus was ajipoinled liic- 
lator the fifth time, and he nominated 'I'lfus 
Qumlius Pennus master of horse, (daii- 
diufi assorts, that a battle was fought witli 
the Gauls this year, on the banks of the river 
Anio ; and that, at this time, happened the 
famous combat on the bridge, in which Titus 
Manlius, engaging with a (Jaul who had chal¬ 
lenged him, slew him in the sight of the twm 
armies, and spoiled him of a chain. But I 
am led, by the authority of many writers to 
believe, that these events happened at least 
ten years later; and that a pitched battle was 
now fought with the Gauls by the dictator 
Camillus, in the territory of Alba. The 


victory was noither doubtful, nor obtained 
with difficulty by the Romans; although, 
from jicople’s recollection of former misfor¬ 
tunes, the coming of the Gauls had diffused 
very great terror. Many thousands of the bar¬ 
barians were slain in the field, and great num¬ 
bers in the storming of their camp. The rest 
dispersing, mostly towards Ajiulia, »*5capcd, 
partly, by continuing their flight to a great 
distance; and partly, by being, through <!i.s- 
may and terror, scattered widely, in diflcrent 
quarters. The dictator had a tnuiiipli decreed 
him, with the concurrence of the senate and 
commons. Scarcely, however, had he got rid 
of the business of tliis war, than h<‘ fouml 
emjiioyment, from a more violent comnnUion 
at home : and tlie issue of an obsfimile struggle 
was, that the dictator and senate were o\er- 
powerod, and the proposition of the trilmnes 
admitted. In consequence, an election id 
consuls was held, in spite of the opposition of 
the niduIitN, in which liUciiis 8extuis was 
made consul, the liist of plebeian rank JNor 
did tlie di>pulrs end even here. 'I’he patri¬ 
cians refusing to give their afiprobation, ilu 
affair was likely to jiroduce a .secession ot tli< 
commons, witli dieadful consequences; wlien 
their di.s.sensions were accommodated on terms, 
by the interjiositioii of the dictator, 'i’lir 
nobility made concessions to the commons, 
with res{»ect to the jtlebeian consul, and the 
commons to the nobility with respect to om- 
pra'tor to be elected out of the patricians, to 
adimmster justice in the city. Concord being, 
l>y these means, re.storcd between the orders, 
after such a long ronlmuanee of imitniil ani¬ 
mosity, (he senate were of opinion, that such 
an event deserved to be signalized by an exhi¬ 
bition of the most magnilieent games, and by 
the addition of another day, to the usual three, 
of tlie Jjatiue festival; cxpeeling on this oc¬ 
casion, if on any xvhatcver, to find a general 
willingness to show that testimony of grati¬ 
tude to the immortal gods. But the jiiebeian 
lediles refused to undertake the biisiiies.s: on 
which the younger patricians, with one accorb, 
cried nut, that out of their desire of paying 
due honour to the deities, they would with 
fdcasure perform it, provided they were ap¬ 
pointed aidiles. Their offer was accepted, 
with universal thanks, and the senat\decreed 
that the dictator should propose to the peojile, 
to appoint two of the patricians to the office of 
a?diles; and that the senate would give their ap¬ 
probation to all the elections made in that year. 
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I'lit’ ofliri'ii of the prti'lor and cuiulo a-dilo iiibliliitcd A pOHliIcnnat diborder lat'cs in iho city , of wbicli dies the cole- 
hruled Fiinus (^uiiilliis yroiiic iviiri'soiUiUioiib fiist introduced. CuiliU'', firim'd, on horsi'bui k louiis into a ijulf in 
t})<‘ loriini 'riliif M.uilius, iuiviii;: slain jii Hiii^k- (oinlnit a (•mil, wlio challcii^’i'd iiii\ of ihc Komrii soIiIkts to 
fiyht, takoK ftuiii liuii a "olden I'hiiiii oliiili Jm’ wc.ii'., and i-., fioiii tlicnr.i', ralh-d 'roninalns-. 'J'v,o now tribos^ 
udilo<l, called the Pmiijitiiic ainl Pubitlian I.jcitiiiis Sinlo is foinxl "iiihv, upon ii law carni'd by bintself, ol pos- 
more Ilian live bund rod acres ol land. Marcus Vali nu®, suinmnod Coi vioiis, fueni }m\ jng, uiili tlio anl of a 
(low, killed <L (iaiil, who iJiiillongLd him, is iiovi year olin led < oriMil, lboii"h but Iwenly-tbroc years old A treaty 
ol frn'iidslnp made witli the I'ailhagi-niaiis 'J'lio ('iirr.paiiians, morpoworod by tlic Saiiunlos, burreiidrrtlieni- 
y'l\(‘s to tlio Itonian jiooplo, wbo dcchiro viir uituiiist tlic S iimiiioB P Dei ills Muss savos tbo Roman aiiiiy, 
brooeht into oxtrerne diiii^'or by tho iodsiiI A (lornoluiB ( onBpiracy and revolt of’ibo Roman soldiers in ilie 
;:nrr!^yll of (lapua They are brouslit to a soiiso of duly, and rotitiroil In their country, by Maicus Valerius Carvus 
dictator. Succesbful opoiutioiia a;,tu‘ust tliu lierniciaiib, (>duls, 'J'lbiirtiaiis, Pnvernians, Turqumians, >!?aiiiniics, and 
\ olsciaiis 


1. This year [Y. R. 380. B. C. 3(53.] will 
ovrr lie r<“mnrkaltlf fur tho consulhhuMif a mati' 
of nti ant't'sfry ; ami rciiiarkalile also, fur tin* 
uishfufion of two new puhlio onices, tlir prador- 
slitp and the curulo nMlili'hhi[). 'J’ht'so honotirs 
llio [latricians claiinrd to (hi'iiisolvfs, as a corn- 
ponsution for tlioir concussion of one consul's 
[dace to tho plcliciaiis. Tlit' commons jjavc the 
consulship to IjUcius Scxtiiis, the introducer of 
tlic law hy which if was obtained. 'I’he patri¬ 
cians liy their iiillucnco among the people, 
gained the prtrforship for Spuriiis Purius Ca- 
millus son of Marcus: and the aulilc^hip. for 
(hieius Qunilius (.^apitolimis and I’uhhus (Air- 
iiclius Sci[)io, men of their own rank. The 
patrician colleague, given to Ijiieius Sextius, 
was Lurius .^^niilius Mamereiniis. In the 
beginning of the year, rumours were sjiread 
eoneerning the Gauls, who, after having been 
(ilspersed over Apulia, were noxv said to ho 
collerting themselves into a body; and also 
concerning a revolt of the Hernicians. But all 
kinils of business were purposely deferred, lest 
the pleMgn consuUhoiild have an opportunity 
of performing any service, and silence was as 
much observed on every .subject, as though il 
had been proclaimed. The tribunes, however,' 


did not suffer it to pass unnoticed, that the 
patricians, hy way of retjuital for one plebeian 
consulship, had assumed to themselves three 
[latrieiaii m.igistnites, sitting in ciirule (hairs, 
and clad in rolies of state like consuls; the 
[ira'tor even administering justice, as a colleague 
to the consuls, and elected under the same 
auspices. In consequence of this, the senate 
were afterwards asliamed to order, that the eu- 
rule a\hles should be chosen from among the 
patricians. It was at first agreed that plebeians 
should he a[)pointod every second year, hut in 
after time tlic choice xvas left open. In the 
ronsulale of Lucius Geiiueius and Quintus 
Servilius, [Y. K. 390. B. (A 363,] who imme- 
tliately succeeded, though affiiirs were tranquil 
both at homo and abroad, yet, as if at no time 
there could he an exemption from danger and 
alarm a pestilence broke out with great vio¬ 
lence ; a censor, a curulc sidile, and three ple¬ 
beian tribunes, are said to have fallen victims 
to it, while its ravages among the populace 
were jiroporlionahly numerous; but this 
ralamitv was rendered memorable ehietly by 
the death of Marcus Furius (hxmilliis, whose 
loss, tliough at an advanced period of life, 
much to be regretted: he was. in truth, 
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a inmi singularly cminont in cvt'ry ctKingo of 
I'oituiio; In'torr ho went into hanisliKioiit, tho 
liisf person in ihe hf.ito, as wc'l in oi'il as iiii- 
Iit.iry dopiirtinonts ; in omIo, still more illus- 
tiKnis, whether we consider the disaster In 
w hich the nation was induced to sujiphe.ite his 
return; or his own suecessl'nl ecnidiict, hy w he h, 
on being restored to las eointrv, he alleeted 
that country’s lih(‘ration, and ]iistitied Ills own 
fair claim to celehrity. He then through a 
i-mirse of lwenty-li\e years after nniloiinly 
iniiintained a eharacter eijii.d to Ins high lank 
of glory, allowed on all h.iiuls as deseiving ol 
being reckoned, next to Kmaubis, a seeond ; 
founder of the city ot Koine. 

II. 'J’he]»eslil(“nce continuing linringbotb tills 
and the following year, [Y. K. iiHl. IJ.C. dfll.J 
ill which ('aius t^nlpnaus ihrlicus ainH’aius 
Inciimis i^tolo were consuls: nothing meinoia- 
iile was transacted, only that, foi tlte pu'-pose 
of soliciting the favour of the gods, tlie l<ec- 
listerniuni was perfoiined the (hiu! time situn‘ 
the building of the city. Rut the disorder re¬ 
ceiving no alleviation, either from human wis¬ 
dom or divine aid, the stienglh of the peoph ’s 
inimls liecamc almost overpowered by super- 
sliiioii, and It is said, that, on tins dccasion. 
among other devices for ajifieasing the wrath of 
Inaven, scenic jdavs were introduced: a new 
thing to a warlike |)eoj»le ; for liillierto llnne 
liad been only tiie shows of the cireiis. How¬ 
ever, tliis kind of performance was, as in gene¬ 
ral all beginnings are, but a trilling malb i, and 
even that borrowed from abroad. Artois weie 
sent for from Etruria, who, though without any 
poelieal language, or any gestiiieseoriesjioiulmil 
to such language, yet regulating llieir motions 
by the measur<‘sol the music, oxlulnled, in llie 
Tuscan manner, somelluiig far from uimnieeful. 
'I’he younger citizens soon began to niiilale 
these, throwing out, at the same time, among 
each other, ludicrous exjiressioii.s in co.irse 
verses, and with gestures adapted to the words ; 
this kind of performance then }>eing retmvi'il 
with ajiprobation, in the course of freijueiil 
practice gained mucli im]irovemeiit. The na¬ 
tive jiorformers were calli'd Hisinonos, from 
the 7’uscan word Hister, signifying a pl.iver; 
and they did not, as formerly, jironounce alter¬ 
nately, without regard to order, verses like the 
Fescennino, artless and unpolished, but rejtre- 
sented comic medleys,* eoniposi'd in regular 


motic, with the several jiarls of the iierform- 
ance properly udjiistt'd to the music; the dcli- 
veiy ot the words niul liu' f’csiicul.ilioii [u iie- 
perioimCil in coticmt with the music, tsexer.il 
\(‘iirs aitei tins, Iiixiiis, who w.is the liist iluU 
Ventured to lay aside uu'dbw's, and to di<.;<--i .1 
stoiy into a regular jiiot, being also, as alJ weie 
at that tune, the actor of his own jucce**; ami, 
having inoken his voice' by being obliged to le- 
jieat them too often, .iliei re(|uestiiig (he indnl- 
genet' ol the |>nblie, pl,i< (‘d ahoy bi'lbie tin 
musician, to ehaunt.j while he liimsell pet. 
fitniied tile gestieul.itions. Ami this be v\\- 
ciiled willi nuieli fiei'r aetnm, lu'C.iUse di'i n» 
gaged liom attt'iiimn to llio managi'inenl ol lu 
voice. Heiici' (ngiii.iled tlie practice ot tlie 
eikiunting bi'iiig peiformed liy aiiotbei to (li< 
gesticulation of the aitois whose voices w(n 
e.is('d of all but the di.ilngiu'. \A’lien, l>\ ibis 
legiil.ition, the seenn bnsinc'ss wasdneeti'l ti* 
other tilijects lli.in l.iugbter ami inlemjn'i.ile 
niirlb am! the iiinusement w.ts Itv degree's ('on- 
vi’rted into an art, the vminger citi/eiis. I'mv mg 
to protessi'd actors tlie I'xliilution of pl.iys. be¬ 
gan. .iccordiiig to the ain’ieiit jii.u-tu i\ to tliiow 
out alternately Indn'roiis jesis, coin]>nsed in 
verse, wliicli thence got the name of exiaim.ot 
uiteriudes, and were colleeti'd pimeipjilly ont o( 
the Alellan, fill es.:j 'I'his kind ot enleitam- 
inonl, thu.s borrowi-d iiom (tsei.i. these yoiiie'er 
citizens kept in Ibeir own bamls. not sutb img 
It to be debased by jirofcssed jday «‘rs. l'\>r this 

reason the rule was estal»I;sti(‘<l, wliu'h is Mill 
oliserxed, that the m tors ol tln'sr' Atellan lam s 
are not di-graded liotn their tube, .md ari' ca¬ 
pable of serving in tlie army, .is if no wax < on- 
ci'rned in the business of the stage, .\mong 
the tiilhng beginnings of other matlms, 1 
t-lmiight it iK*t amiss to give a view of the 011- 
gin i;f theatrical exhibitions also, m older to 
sliow', from ii modi'iate setting out to what an 
infoler:d)le extiavagaiiee they luid jnoieedeil; 
Riieh extr.avagaiice. indeed, as scaicdy to lie 
su{)port(‘d by opulent kingdoms. 

Iiitil other kinilH of Ibod, oflrred lr> (Xtch, iil tia- Inti.- ol li^r 
tc^itiviil, and was used to denote a j«icni; inedlev, <'oni]iti 
sing n vaiK'lv <il lo|nes and matter laviiis Andioinensl'n 
fried man ol M-iruns I.iviiia Siiliiiuior, began to v\iue 
about the year of Itome 512 . 

t It WHS eiisloinarv at the enil of every art to eliainii .1 
set of versos, aeroiii|iuiiied by the nnHie, am! willi e.irre^- 
dent gpstiriilntioiis. ^ 

J Tim Atellan lairoH were hoVrowerl from Ar<lla, n 
(null in Ukci. 1, wliieli wns n dislrirl ol (t.onii.Lin.i, 1 om 
|•relJendlng ti'e two st.ilcs of the Aarunemns tuid SnU 


Satura signified a dieh tilled with a variety of tiuits 


cinians. 
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•HI. Howcvor, this introduction of 
j*hiy.s, ink'iiiU’d as apioiis ncidi.'r n-- 

lu'vctl inrii's jniiids iVoin religious dread, nor 
thi'ir It’odnN licnn tiie dwordct: so lar otiieiwisc, 
lljiit an inundation of the Tiber happening to 
overflow the circus, and to intenupt a play in 
tlie nuddlii of the perfonnaneo, that incKlent 
.e\eilej the utino.st decree of terror, as it was 
(Ireiiied a token of the displeasure of the Rods, 
and iliat they disdained the atoneuieiits ofll'red 
to their wrath. Wherefore, in the nexteonsu- 
jale, ol (bieius (ienueius, and liUeuis .'Eiin- 
liiis M.nnerciiinis a second time, [Y. U. 

.11. (h jieople’s minds beinR more lia- 

) issed 111 searehniR for exjnations, than tiieir 
|io(li>'> ny tin- .-.kkness, jl was eollei led, Irom 
the nn iiiorv ol some of the more a^ed, that a 
pi'eih'i' <■ had torinerly ei'Hsed, (ui the nail he- 
iiil; diiveii by a dictator. Tlie senate were so 
.u|)eisiiiious on tlie oeeasioii, as to onler a 
diej i!')i to lie appointed, for tlie purpose ol 
diivi'in ihe nail; liUeius .M.inlnis Iinpenosns 
W.I-. oeemdiiiRly nominated, .ind he a|ipoiiileil 
Ini'iiiv J’limrms m.isler of the liou-'e. 'J’liere 
i> .Ml obsolete law, written in aiilnpie letters 
and woiils, that whoever is siijirmiu' olheei, 
should lirive a nail on (he ides of Septendiei. 
It used to b(‘ driven into (lie riRlit sides of 
the temiile ol Jupiter, supremely rm-iI and 
Rood, ill lliat |)art wlieri' the statue of Minerva 
sl.inds. Tins nail, it is said, served as a maik 
of the number of yi’ars elapsed, tin* use ot 
lelicis lieiMR ran* in those timi’s; and tin* law 
din-cted tile eeri'inoiiy to the temple of Miner¬ 
va, because the use of numbers was an inven¬ 
tion of lh,i( Roddess. (hneius, a ihliReiil in- 
.juirerinto such mi>nuinenls ol antu|uity, assurt's 
us, that (here were to In* seen, amoiiR the Vol- 
sci.ms also, mills fixeil in the k'lnple of tile 
Tuscan Roddess Mortiii. bv wliicb they kept 
aeeniint of tlie nunibei of years, MaicUs 
lloralius, beniR then consul, lirst jierlormi’d 
tins <*cremony in olu'diencc to the law, at the 
li'tijple of Jupiter, supremely Rood and great, 
in the year after the expulsion of the kiriRS. 
•Atlerwards, llic solemnity of dnvijiR the iiaii 
Avn.s transferred from the consuls to a dietaloi, 
because this was a superior otfice : the eustoni 
was dropiied in after times, but it was now 
ileeinod an alfair of suflicient importance ni it¬ 
self, to^’^uiro llic nomination of a chief. Man¬ 
lius, who was ajl]>omted for the jiurpose, as if 
he had been commissioned to manage the aflairs 
of the state in general, and not merely to ac- 


ijuit it of a leliRious duty, beioR ambitious of 
eommaiulniR an army against the Hernicians, 
harassed the youth by a rigorous severity in 
levying troops, until at length all the ]ilebeian 
IrilmiK's uniti-d to oppose him: and then over¬ 
come, either by force or shame, he resigned the 
dictatorship. 

iV. Notwitbsiaiidiiig which, in the begin¬ 
ning of the nextyear, [Y. R. 31)3. B. C. 309.] 
Quintus Servilius Ahala, and Lucius Clcnu- 
cius a second tunc, hemg consuls, a criminal 
prosecution was commenced against Manlius, 
by Marcus Toinjtonius, a plebei.in tribune. 
His rigour in the !evi\'s, which lie had e.irned 
not only to the liuiUR of the eili/.eiis, imt even 
to the wounding of tiieir persons, {those who 
refused to answer to tbeir names beiiiR some 
beaten with roils, others loaded willi <-Ii;un' ) 
bad exciti'd a general hatred aRninst him, Icit 
more obnoxious than all were hi*'iiii})e!iiou'' 
leiiijier, and tlie surname of Inipeuosus. which 
be had assumed outiifan ostentation ofse\<'nf\, 
a ipiahty which ajipeared not more <*on<picii- 
ouslv in Ills behaviour to strangers, tlian to the 
jiersons most <-lose,ly eomiecled with bun, and, 
to those of his own Idood.—One of the i-haruc'- 
bioiialit against him by the tribune, was, that 
“ he had banished his sou, a youth eonvieted of 
iio dishnuourable act. from the city, from bis 
lious(>, (ruin his tuti'Iar gods, from (he forum ; 
prohdnted him the enjoynieiil of the light, and 
of the conviTsation of his otjuaK; having re- 
(liued him to work like a sl.ivi*, m a kuul of 
prison nr woik-hoiisi*, .uid (iuis had one of most 
distingiushed birth, of dietatorian rank, learned, 
i from his daily sutrerings, (hat he wms born of a 
lather really imiionoiis. ;\nd for wliat fault ^ 
Because he was not endowed witli eloi|iU'ti<e, 
nor ready in discourse, .And wliellu’r ouglil 
liie father, if he had a p.ntiele of humanity iii 
him, to apply gentle remedies to a natural de- 
f«*el, or to attempt (o correct it by punishment, 
and cause it to lx; more noticeil by a course, of 
harsh treatment Even beasts, if any of their 
odspiing chance to he iuiha))pi!y formed, are 
nevertlieless careful in nourishing and cherish¬ 
ing It. But Manlius aggravated the niisfoi- 
tune of Ins son, and clogged the slowness of 
his cajiacity with additional impediments; ami 
wdiatevcT spark of natural ability he possessed, 
took the method to extinguish it by aeeustom- 
iiig him to a rustic life and clownish maimois. 
keejuiiR him among his cattle.” 

V. By these charges every one was highly 
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inceiiHCcl against Manlius, except the young man 
himself; on the contrary, grieving that he should 
he the cause of hatred and accusations against 
his parent, in order to demonstrate to gods and 
nil'll that ho wished support to Ins father, 
rather than lo his enemies, he foiineil a design, 
which though not reconcileahle lo the rules ot 
civil society, was yet commendahle in its jmn- 
cii>lo of filial duty. Having provided himsell’ 
with a dagger, he came to the cilv, without the 
knowledge of any one, caily in the morning, 
and proceeding directly to the house of Marcus 
Pomponius the tribune, told tlie [)ort<‘r that he 
wanted to see his master iiumediali'lY, and de¬ 
sired him to acquaint him tlut Titus Maiihus, 
the son of Lucius, was tln ii'. }Ie was muiie- 
diately introdueeil: for the other ho|)ed ih.il he 
came innamed with resentment against lu^ fa¬ 
ther, and iiad Itrought either some iii'w matft'i 
for accusation, or some seiieme for aceoinph fil¬ 
ing the ({(‘Sign, Manlius then, atlei mutu.il 
salutations, loid iimi that h(‘ wi.slied to conler 
with him, on some business, in jirivate. AM 
who were present being onh'red to withdraw 
to a distance from the apartment, he drew his 
dagger, and standing over the couch with the 
weapon ready to strike, threatened to stab him 
that moment, if he did not swear, in the word' 
which he should dictate, that he “ ni'ver would 
hold a meeting of the commons lor the juirjju^e 
of [irosecuting liis father.” 'i’he tribune, af¬ 
frighted at seeing the steel glittering before li!" 
eyes, himself alone and unarmed, the other a 
young man, hi.s superior in strength, and what 
was no less terrifying, full of savage ferocity 
from consciousness of his strength, swore in 
the terms enjoined liim : ami aiterwards alh'ged 
fins sorry jiroceoding, as his reason for desiNl- 
irig from Iiis undertaking. Nor did the people 
conceive any displeasure at so hold an attempt 
of a son in behalf of his parent, although they 
would have been much better pleased to ha\o 
had an opportunity of passing .sentence on a 
culfirit of such a cruel and tyrannical disposi¬ 
tion; and it was thought the more commenda¬ 
ble in him, that the excessive rigour of his fa¬ 
ther had not erased from his mind the love of 
him. Wherefore, besides the father being ex¬ 
cused from standing a trial, that very affair was 
also productive of honours to the son; and on 
its being determined that year, for the first 
time that the tribunes of the soldiers for the 
legions should be appointed bv vote of the peo¬ 
ple, (for until then, the co.nmanders used to 


appoint them of their own authority, as they do 
at present those termed Kuffuli,) he obtained 
the second |)liU‘o among six, though not icc.oni- 
mended lo public favour by any merit,'either 
in a civil or military lino, having s[K’nt his 
youth in the country, and out of the way of any 
intercourse with the world. 

VT. In ihesameyear, we are told, tlij earlli, 
near the middle of the lorum, in eonsi'quonce 
eitlior of an earthquukt', or some other violent 
eauso, sunk down to an immense deplli, form¬ 
ing a vast aperturi'; nor conid the gulf lig 
tiMed up by all tin* earth whieh they could 
tlimw into It. though every oni'I’verted ImiiM'll 
in biiiigin” tl thither, until, puiMi.inl to advice 
ol the gods, they set aliout impiinng what it 
was wiucli constituted the j)rincipiil Niieiiutli ol 
the Roman [jco|)h‘; ior according to tlu' ic- 
j sponccs ol Ihe sootlisaver--. that must be devot¬ 
ed lo tins {dace, it they wished ih.iltlie Jbiinaii 
commonwealth should hi' eveilastnig. 'riieii 
they tell us, that Marcus h’urtius, a youtli 
highly distmguislied by hi’ nnlitaiy I'Xploits, 
rejnoved them for dehboratnig whether ivoim 
vi'a.s possessed ofanygieater good than .irms 
and valour; and, on this, sili'iiee being made, 
throwing liis eves round to the temples ot tlie 
gods within view of the lorum. and to tlie e.ipi- 
lol, and extending his hands, at om' time to¬ 
wards lieaven, at another, towards the Hileriial 
god-, tluoijgh the gaping a{ierture of i!m‘ eailh 
he devoleil himsell as a vn'lnii. 'I’hcn, having 
j ilri'ssed himsi'lf in coni])!ele arnmur, and mnunt- 
I'd a hor.se accoutred with llie most gorgeous 
fiirnilure wliieh could be pmeuied, he plungi d 
into the opening, and tin* multitude, men and 
women, threw in over him their ollerings, and 
qininlilies oi' the fruits of the earth ; ami tliiis 
If Is said the lake reci'ived its name, and 
as Is supjtOKed by some, fiom Mettms (furlnis, 
the ancient soldier of 'J'ltus 'J'atnis. If ihne 
were any way of coming at the truth, no dili- 
genee should ho wanting, on my part, m tin 
pursuit of it; but now, when the distance ol 
time precludes all certain evidence, we must 
abide by the reports of tradition, and account 
for the name of the lake from this latter fahli*. 
This great prodigy being expiated, the senate 
during the same year taking the affair of the 
Herniidans into consideration, voted, (after 
sending heralds to demand satisfaction.^ithout 
effect) that on the first propef day, the sense of 
the people shouhl be taken on the subject of a 
declaration of war against them, and the people 
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in full uss»'nibly, onleml it. That province fell,! 
by let, to the consul Lucius Oenucius: and 
now tbc wliole state was in anxious Pus])cnso; 
because, beinp; the first plebeian who, in 
quality of consul, was to wat?e war under liis 
own auspices, the issue of the exjiedition would 
furnish an ojiporlunily of jiulginp: of the wis- 
•doni <r imprudence of inlroduciiiK a eoniinu- 
nily of honours. Fortune so ordered it, tlial 
(lenuenis marehim; atjaiiist the enemy with a 
powerful force, fell into an ambush, where the 
Jeyions being seized with a stiddi'ii panic and 
routed, the <-(msul was smroiimled and slain by 
persons, who ktu'w not at the time who they 
had killetl. When the news ot ihi^ was brought 
III Home, the jialnei.ins, who were not so 
inueh gricM'd at lh(> eahimity of the public, as 
they were elated at the ill success attending 
the eomiiiaiid of a pleliei.m consul, every where 
exclaimed, l.et them no now. and eleit pli’- 
beiaii consuls; yet transfer the ansjiiee.-, tlii'y 
could not willuMJl im|iiefy, 'I’he jiatriciaiis 
might,nideeil,by a vnteofihe peojilc, be driven 
from l!ie )ios..essj(>n of tlieir own peculiar hon¬ 
ours; iml bad lilts iiiaiis}iicious law'been aide to 
prevail likewise against the iininortal gods'* 
'I’lu'se hiul interposed to vindicate llieir own au- 
lliority, then own auspices for no sooner Iuk! 
lhesi‘ heen defiled b\ a jierson jirohilmed by di¬ 
vine and human law-, than the ih'st ruction of 
tlie army, togelli<‘r with their commander, had 
given them warning, not to conduct elections 
in such a inauiici licrcafter, as to confound the 
rights of birlli.” 'Phe senatc-bonsc ami tlic 
forum ri'-ounded with such expressions. Ap- 
puih Chindius, who liad argucil against the law, 
and therefore, with gicatcr anlliority, blaiiu'd 
the ]ieopIe now lor the issue td a m heme, of 
winch be hud manifested Ins disniiproli.ilion, 
was, at tbc general desire of the jiatiicians, 
nominated dictator liy the consul t^ervihus, 
and proclamation was issued for a bw and a 
cessation of business. 

Vn. IL'fore tin' arrival of llu' dictator, and 
the new legions, at the jdace where the }for- 
Incians lay. (hnus ^'ul)iicius, the lu'iitenant- 
geiicral, who held the command, making use of j 
an opportunity which olFcrcd, fought the cne-1 
my with hrilliant success. After the death of 
the consul, the Ilernicians had advanced to¬ 
wards ;!iie Roman cainji, in a contemptuous 
manner, confident, beyond doubt, of becoming 
masters of it; on whicli, the soldiens, burning 
with rage and indignation, and encouraged by | 


the lieutenant-general, feallied out upon them. 
'I'hc Heriiiciuns were so widely disappointed 
in their liopcs ot apjiroachiiig the rampart, that 
they wore obii;;cd to retire in great conliisioii. 
Soon after, by tli<‘ arrival of the dictator, the 
new army was joined to the old, and tlie fi'rees 
doubled, 'rin- dietalor, by liestowiiig eom- 
mendations, in a puldic sjieech, on the lieuten¬ 
ant-general and tile soldiers, by wliosc bravery 
the camj) bad been defendod, animated still 
farther the courage ol these, who heard then 
own praises justly selloith, and slnmilated the 
rest to enmhitmri ol their merit. A'or were 
i1k‘ jireparalions for action less vigorous on the 
i side of the enemy; mindful ol the honour 
which they had bi'foie ac<iuir<il, and not igiio- 
j rant of the aiklilmn to tlic stri'ngtli of the 
' Romans, they apjilied themselves to augment 
their own likewise. 'J'lie whole ilermcian 
race, everv man of military age. w as <'alle(i out 
Kiglit cohorts were formed, eousistnig each of 
lour hundred men, the abli'st wJmh loubl be 
< hosen out of all their nuiulier. 'Plus select 
liody, the flower of their youtli, they also filled 
with hope and sjiirits by a decree, tiuit they 
sliould receive double [lavi they weie, besides, 
excused from military works, in oidei tliiit, be¬ 
ing ri'servi'd entirely for the single lalioiir of 
lighting, they miglit be sensible llial they ought 
to make exertions beyond wliat was ('xjieeted 
from the generiiiit\ ot men . evi'ii an extraor¬ 
dinary [lost in the lield was idlollcd them, that 
thi'ir valour might lie tlx* more roiispieuous. 
A plain of two miles in breadtli sepaiated 
the Roman camp from that of the Ilernicians; 
in the middle of this, the spaces being nearly 
equal on both sides, they eaiiu' to an engage¬ 
ment. The light was maintained, for soiiu' 
time, without any apparent advantage, the Ro¬ 
man cavalry making many fniilless attcmj)ts to 
disorder the enemy's line by their eliarge; Imt 
when they found that, acting ns eavahy, they 
could jirodiice no eflict in pro})ortion to then 
efforts, the horsemen, after fiist consulting tlic 
du'talor, and obtaining his jicrnussion, dis¬ 
mounted from their liorscs, rushed forward, 
with a loud shout, before the line, and recom¬ 
menced tlie fight in a new mode. Nor eoulvl 
tiiey have been resisted, had not the extraor¬ 
dinary cohorts, their equals in vigour both of 
body and mind, thrown themselves in their 
way. 

VIII. The contest then lay between the 
nobility of the two nations. W hatever the 
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common chnnce of war carried off from the 
one side or the other, was a loss to he ef«liinitt- 
ed on a much hii>her scale than that t)f the 
numbers. The rest, an armed jmjnilace, as 
if they had delegated the fight to tlu-ir no¬ 
bles, rested the i.s.suc of their own c.iiise on the 
bravery of the olheis. Many fell on liolli .lUles; 
more were wounded. At lengtli the horsemen, 
eluding each other, began to ask, *• In wiiat 
manner they were to act nevt ' since, neither 
on horsi'back had they made .in )nnn(‘''''ion on 
the enemy, nor on foot wen' j'erlbrniiiig any 
S('rvic(‘ ofconsoij^uence ^ Wlial ollu'r method of 
fighting did they wait for ’ To wli.it )nirpo>'e 
was their rushing forwaul so fieirel} hidoio llu' 
line, and tlieii eomliafing ni ,i |io>l which did 
not belong to thioii Animated by ihe-e mu¬ 
tual reproaches, they rai^i'd the anew, 

pressed forward, and ooiniielled tin'enemy, li.st 
to shrink, tlien to givi- w'a\, and at la^t l.tniv 
drove tliemullTlie held, it is not here e,is\ jii 
say wh.it eirenmsiance turned tin* advant.i^e 
against strenglli so eqii.iliy mafelieil widi their 
own; unless It wi're, that the fortune, wlinh 
eontmally attended eai-li nation, bad powei 
botli In exalt and to depress eoiirage. 'I'lie 
Uom.ins pursued the Hying llermcians to llieir 
iMinp; but they did not choose to attack it, 
because' it was then late in the d,iy. Some de¬ 
lay in finishing the saenfiees with sueee’ss h.td 
detained the dictator, so that he could not give 
the signal before noon, and, in ronseqneiiee, the 
battle bad lasted until night. .\('\t d.iy, tlie 
camp of the Hernieiiuis was found di'serU-d, 
and many of their wounded left beliiml. 'i’heir 
mam body, as tliey /led. was attacked hy the 
Sigmaiis, who oli.serving, .is tln'v piussed by llieir 
Walls, that their .standard'; w’cte but tlnnly at¬ 
tended, routed and dispensed them ihiougli the 
country m jirecipil.ile /light. iVor del the 
Romans gain the victory without hloodshed, 
a fourth part oftlieir soldcT.s perished, and, what 
was a loss of no less importance, several of the 
lioman horseiiH'ii fell. 

IX. Til the year following, [V. K. 391, 
B, 0. 3.)8.] the consuls, Cuius Sulpienis, and 
(Jams liieiuius C.dvus, led an army ag.imsl the 
Hernieians, and not finding the enemy in the 
field, took Ferenlmum, one of tlmir eitiea, liv 
storm; when, on their return from theiire, (he 
Tibnrti.ins shut their gato.s against themi. This 
iic'liaviour finally determined the Romans, many 
oomplainls having lieeii made on hath sides, 
before this, to declare wa- against llu; people 


of Tibur. after demanding salisfaetioii by he¬ 
ralds. We learn, from very good authority, tluit 
'I'ltus (^uintiiis Pennus was dictator tins year, 
and .Servius (.hirnehiis Maluginensis mastei of 
the horse. Macer Ineiiiius writes, that he was 
nominated by llie consul Liemuis, for the pur¬ 
pose of holding the eleetioiis; because observ¬ 
ing that his colleague liaslened the eleet'.ons, lu 
Older to have them over bel’oie tlu- eoimm'iiee- 
ment of the eam[)aign, with desian to piocure 
his own re-election to the eoiisuMu]). lie pidgeil 
it necessary to thwait lus ambitious desmii'. 
'rills account, being euleuialed to eiiii.mei' lli<‘ 
honour of lus own faiiul\. renders the .nitlioi ily 
of lueinius of the less weight; a. I find no 
meiilion ol lluit eneumst nice m the earli-’i an¬ 
nals, I am melined to think, lliiil llie di.'t.ilor 
was ajipomteil ralliei mi aeemmt ol tiie (i.illn* 
war. 'J’iiere is no donlit ih.il. m that \i‘.u. llie 
(juiil-. weu' eneampeii at the tliird "tone on the 
8'.il.ilian road, at the Ihrther side of the budge 
of tiu' Amo. 'I’lie dii'l,it<>r iiaving, m eon-e- 
ijiienee of flic al.irin ol’ a (hillu- tumii't, pio- 
eiainieil n eossalioii of civil hu-'ine's, obliged ,dl 
till' vonngi'r cili/,ens to take tln‘ milit.uv oatli, 
and inarching out of (he city willi a vei v puw er- 
tul armv, ene.impcd on tlie hillier li.nik of the 
Anio. 'j'lie liridge lay lietween the aimies, 
inather parly clumsing to bn'.ik it down, lest it 
should be (•onstrue<l as an mdieatum ot le.o. 
Frei|ui'nt skiriiiislies w»'re loughi for tin' pos¬ 
session ol tile budge liilt so iiideeisivi', tli.it it 
could not be eleaily discovered (o who h jiarty 
It In-longed. While .dV.uis ui'ie m this postme. 
a(i.iuI,ol'a st.iture reiiiark.iliiv large, advanced 
on till' bnd'ge, then iiiioe'iipied ; and, with a 
loud V(ne<-. <ailed out, “ Let tlie br.ivest man that 
Rome can produce, <'(»mt'feutli liere to Imttle, 
that iIh' event of a eomliut betwei'ii us two may 
d"t(‘rmine w Inch of the ii.itimis is to beheld 
siipetio'- m w.ir.’’ 

X. 'riie yoimg Roiiian nolnlitv wen' for ,i 
long tune sih'iil, ashamed 1 > reliise the clial- 
b'ngc, yet unwilling to claim the first |)ost of 
d.mgi'r. 'riien Titus Manlius, son of Luems, 
tlie same who liad treed Ins father fiom tl'ic 
|)ersecution o/ tlii' ttibime, adv.memg from h's 
station to the dict.itor. said, “ (R'ln'i.d, I would 
on no account leave my [>osl to light williont 
your orders, not (hough I should see a eertam 
prospect of victory : but if you pen^t me, I 
wish to sliow that liriite, vvlio makes such an 
insolent paraile in the, front ot the enemy’s ar¬ 
ray, than I am sprung from that family which 
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lK?ut down an army of (Jauls from tin- 'I'm- i 
|K’jaii rock.” I’lie dictaloi anf>wcicd, “ 'I'llus ^ 
Manlius, I honour your hravcry, and jour 
dutiful • regard to your father, ami to your 
country; go, and with the. lielp of the 
guda,Khovv tlie Roman name iiiMiicible.” The 
youth was tlnoi ariiiod by lus coinj»amons, 
took ufbotinair&.sliield, and girded on aSpanisli 
sword, adajMed to close light. As soon as they 
had fitt»'<l oil Ins armour and ornaiiiciils, they 
eomlueti'd him out towards the (iaul,who show¬ 
ed a savage joy, and (the ancients have thought 
that eireuinstiujce also worth mention) even 
tliiust out his longue in derision, 'i'hey then 
letired to their posts, and tlie two champions 
were lelt in tiiemiddbi space, in tin* inuiiner of 
a sjM'ctaele, rather than aceordingto the iiilcs of 
eonibal, verv uin“<jually m.ilelieil, in the eyi's ol 
siuh as judged by sight and :ippe.iraiiee. Tin' 
one h.id a bialy of enormous si/e. gliHering in 
a \est ot v.irious < olouis, having arnioui jiainled 
arid inlaid with gold: the other was ol themid- 
ille stature among soldier.', and ins niieii devoid 
ol ostentation, in arms ealrulated for ready use 
more than for show'. On liis side lliere was no 
song ot dellance, no capering, or vain nourish¬ 
ing of arms, hut his breast, rejilete with resolu¬ 
tion and silent ragi', reserved ail Us lieieenoss 
for the ili'Cision of the contest. 'J'hev took their 
ground between the two aitmes, w liile the minds 
ol sucii great iiunihers ol men on both sidis 
were suspimded between hope ami fear. The 
Oaui like some huge mass, n'adv to crusli llu' 
other under U, slietehing lorwaid ins shiehl w illi 
Ills Jell hand, discharged an inellectual Mow on 
llie ('dge ol Ills sword, with great n<us«'. on the 
armour of Manlius as he apjiroaehed ; while 
the Roman jmshiiig asjdt* llu' lower pait ol his 
antagonist’s shield w ith his ow ii, ami, nisiiiuat- 
ing himself hetween that and Ins laxly, closed 
ill with him m sucii a maiiiu'r. as to he in no 
danger of a wound, lie then raised tlie jioiiit 
ol his sword, and with one, and then a second 
thrust, juercing tlic la lly and groin of Ins foe, 
laid lum jirostruto on the giouml, ol winch he 
covered a vast extent. The body, willioul olli r- 
ipg itanv other indignity. In* despoiled of a chain 
only, winch, bloody as il was, he threw round his 
own nei'k. Astonishment and dismay held the 
Gauls motionless. 'J’lto Jiomans. in raptun', ad¬ 
vanced from their posts to meet their ehanipioii. 
and wiili fongratiWations and jiraises eoudiicti'd 
him to the dictator. Among the unjiulislieil 
jests which they tlirew out, according to the j 
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soldier’s custom, composed in a manner some¬ 
what rcseiiiblnig verses, tlie appellation Tor- 
(juatus w.is heard joined with his name; which, 
being generally adopted, has since done honour 
to the desceiidaiits of that whole line. 'J'hc 
dictator also prosmited him with a golden crown, 
and, in a public sjieech, extolled the action in 
the highest tonus. 

XI. In fact, that combat was of so great 
consequence with i« s|)cir to tlie general issue 
of the camjiaign. that on the night following 
the army ot the (hails, abandoning llo-ir camp 
in hurry ami (onfusion. rcniovcil into the tern- 
lory of Tilmr , ami from thence, soon alter, 
into (’ani|)ama, having first <-onclu<b’d an alli- 
diiei’ with the Tiburtiaiis, foi the puipose ot 
i (arryirig on the war, ami received hoin tlcm 
j hl'crul sujiplies of jiiovi'ions. 'J'his was the 
' roii'Omthal 111 the next )<'ar[^’. R. ih).'). H. C. 
obn] Cauis i’a-Udius Ralhiis, consul, nutwitli- 
sUitidjiig that province of tin' lloriiieians had 
f.dh 1 ) the lot of Jus colleague Maiciis Fahius 
Aiidnisliis. i( d an army, by older of the peojile, 
against the 'J'llnnti.uis, to wliose assistanci- the 
(hulls came hack from Campania, and tlreadiul 
ravages wore (oniiniMed in the torrUonos ol 
liiivK’i, 'J'u'cuiinn, and Alba, in which the 
'i’lburtiaiis openly took the lo.ui. Though the 
stale had beim content with a eonsul at the 
liead of the annv , against '-ucli an oiu'idv as tk ■ 
'i'lhurtiaii'^, tlie alanu ol a thillic war iikiui- it 
reijuisite, that a dictator should bo cu'iitt il, 
Qiunftis Si'ivihiis Aliahi being accoidiiigly 
aiqiointed. he nominuUal Titus (jiuntius mus¬ 
ter of the hojse; and, by direetion of the'•e- 
nate, vowed to eeli'brate the great games, if lu 
that war he shtiuld he rrtiwneil witli suecess. 
'Phe dictator then ordering the consular ainiy 
to remain where il was, in older to kccji the 
'i'llnirtiaiH at home,l)y oMi'iiiig fliem to em¬ 
ploy their aim.' in their own defence, enlisted 
all the youngei citi/.ens. none deehning the ser¬ 
vice. A battle was fought with tlie enemy at 
no great distance fiom the (’olline gate, in 
which tlie entire strengtli of the city w-as 
cmploved, in the sight of their parents, wives, 
and children, t^iieli incitements to courage as 
the jireservation of tlieir dearest relatives, which 
operate powerfully even when those relatives 
are absent, Iteing now ])laced before their eyes, 
roused every sentiment of honour and eveiy 
feeling of alf'otioii. After great slaugJiler on 
both sides, tlie army of the Gauls w’as at 
length defeated. Tlley directed their flight 
23 
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towards Tibur, which the Gauls considered as which was on the point of breaking; out between 
the grand stay of the war: but being met in the patricians and plebeians being suppressed 
disorder, not far from that city, by tlie consul by their apprehensions from a war so near at 
Portehus and the I’iburtians marching out home. Another irruption into their territory, 
to their aid, they were all driven within the and by another enemy, succeeded this; more 
gates. Tlius both the dictator and the consul terrible, however, to the country, than to the 
conducted their operations most successfully, city. 'i’he. Taiijuinians overran the Konmii 
Tabius likewise, the other consul, at first, in frontiers, coiiunilling depredations, prin^cipally, 
slight skirmishes, and at last, in one remarka- on the side contiguous to Etruria; and, after 
hie engagement, wherein the Hcrmcians at- rchUtution had been demanded in vain, the new 
tacked him with their whole force, entirely consuls, Cams Fabius, and Cams J^lalius, by 
defeated them. The dictator, alter passing order of the people, declared war against them : 
magrulicent cnconiums on the consuls, and that proMiicc fell to F’ahm.s, the Hernieians to 
declining in their favour the honours due to his Plautius. [\ . R. U. C. 11.5.5.] A niniour 
own exjdoits, abdicated the dielatorship, Pu'- of a Gallic war also prevailed. Put amid ihose 
telius enjoyed a double triumph over the Gauls causes of apjirebenvion, they derived some eon- 
and the Tiburtians, Fabius was contented solution in a peace with the Ijutmes, granted at 
■with entering the city in ovation. The Tibut- their own reiiuest, and also from a large supply 
tians treated the triumph of JVlelius witlide- of soldiers sent by that nation in complianee 
rision ; for, “where” lhe_y asked, “bad be with an ancu'iit treaty, the terms of which bad 
tried their strength in the field ’ a few of their been di>regarded for many years past. 'I’liis 
ppojde, who had gone out .at the gates, as addition of strength was such an eir«rfii:tl sup- 
speetators of the flight and eonfuMOii of the jKirt to tlie cause of the Romans, tliat they 
(fauls, on finding themselves also altacked, and heard w ith the less concern, soon, after, that the 
that every one who came in the way was slam (bmls liad come to Piamestc, and afterwards, 
without distinction, had reined into the city, that tlu'y were eneauiped near Pedum. It was 
Did the Romans deem this a matter worthy of ileterrnineii tliat ('aius Suijneius sliould be 
a triumph "? They had thought it a great and created dictator; be was accordingly nonimaled 
marvellous exploit to raise a tumult at an ene- by the consul, (Jams Plutius, who was called 
my's gates, but they should soon experienci* home for the. purpose; and Marcus Valerius 
greater trepidation round their own walls.” was ajipointed master of the horse. 'I’hese led 
XII. Accordingly in the year following, [V. against the Gauls the ablest of the soldiers, 
R. 396. 13. C. 356.] when Marcus Jb^pilius chosen out of the two con.sular armies. 'I'liis 
Lamas, and Cneius Manlms, were consuls, set- J war jiroved nmcli more tedious than was situa¬ 
ting out from Tibur in the dead of thi* night, ble to tlie views of either party. At first, the 
with forces prepared for action, they came to the (iauls imly weie in haste to come to an engage- 
city of Rome, where the people, lieiiig roused iiient; but, in a little time, ihi' Roman soldiery 
hastily from sleep, were filled with consterna- far siir[)assed them in their eagerness for tho 
tion, by the suddenness of the aflhir, and the ? fight. The dictator thought it highly improper, 
alarm happening in the night, great numbers [ when no iirgeitl occasion roijuired, to hazard a 
also being ignorant who were the enemy or j battle against an enemy, whose strength time and 
whence they came. However, tliey tjiuckly ran ; an mcomnnxlious .situation w'ould daily imjniir, 
to arms, posted guards at the gates, and manned I while they lay there inactive, w ithout either 
the wallb; and when day-break showed no other' a magazine of jirovisioiis, or a fortificalioii of 
enemy before the city hut the Tiburtians, and any strength; and who were, besides, of such 
those not very considerable, the consuls march- a conslifulion, both of body and mind, tha.t 
ing out by two difl’erent gates, attacked their their whole force consisted in brisk exertions, 
army on both flanks as they were justadvanc- but flagged on a short delay. On these con¬ 
ing to the walls. It then appeared, that they sidcratioiis, the dictator protracted the war, 


had come with greater reliance on the opportu- 


and denounced a severe punishment if any 


nity for a surprise, than on their own valour; 
for they scarcely withstood the first onset of the 


should engage without orders. A^th this 
the soldiers were higlily displeased, censuring, 


Romans. Their coming proved, in the event, j in their private conversations, sometimes 
even fortunate to the Romeiis, a disbension | the dictator, and sometimes the senate in 
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jjrneral, for not hsMiig ordered llu- war to' 
Ik* conducted by the coni«ul>. “ An cx- 
celieiit geuerul,” they said, *• had be<‘n 
chosen; an extraordinary ccnuniander, who 
exjH'clcd, that, without any cilort, viclmy 
would lly down Irom heaven into his hip.” 
Alterwards, llioy began openly m the day to 
uller the same e\j»ression.s, and others still 
11101 e outrageous, saying, lliat, “ without re- 
g.irding tlie general’s orders, they would either 
light the enemy, or go in a body to Rome.” 
'J’lie eenturions, too, mixed themselves with the 
soldiers; nor did they coniine their murmurs 
to their invii circles, but at length, in the hi'ad 
ijuaileis, and aliout the gi'iieral’s tent, utter* 
ed tlu'H smilnnents in one geiieiiil confused 
clamour: until, the crowd increasing to th(‘ 
si/e ui a geiieial assi'iiihl). it was at last shout¬ 
ed from e\ei) side, that tliey should go tlial 
lie lanl to llie dictator, and tliat Nextus Tul- 
Jiiis sh.mld sjicak in behalf of the army, m 
Shell manlier as hecaim; Ins eouragi’. 

Mil. 'rubus. was now, the se\enth lime, 
in tile post of Hist ceiifurion of a legion ; nor 
w.i'- llii're a man in tlie army, at least amoiigthe 
inbiiitry, more eimneiitl} distinguished liy las 
lieiiaviour. i^t tlie head ol tlie body of the sol¬ 
diery, he jirocei'ded to ilie tribunal, and whilst 
SiilpKius wondered not more at the crowd, 
than at 'J’ulhus, a soldier most rcimnkabic 
lor ola'dioncc to comnuiiid, being the leader 
ot that crowd, he addressed him thus:— 

Diiiatoi, permit me to inform you, that the 
whole army, tlunking tliemsi Ives condemned, 
ill your judgmeiil, as cowards, and ki jit without 
aims, almost us if they liad been sentenced li 
Ignominy, ba\e entreated me to jilead llieir 
cause lu'lure yon. In truth, eoukl it e\eu be 
objecled to us, that, on any occasion, w’c bad 
dcscrlcil our jiost, turned our backs to an ene¬ 
my, or shiimclully lost our slaiuianls, I think 
we imglit, iioivvitlistamhiig, ji-asoiialily expect 
to olitain so much favour from you, as that you 
would allow us by our braverv to alone for our 
lault; and by a new acquisition of glory, to Mot 
i)ut tlie memory of our disgrace, llxen tlie le¬ 
gions, deleutial at the Allia, marcliing out after¬ 
wards irom Veil, recovered by their valour the 
eountry wliieli tliey had h.st through cowardice. 
Wc, hy the blessing of the gods, your good 
forluiK*, mid that of tlie Roman jieojile, Inive 
both our cause aiid our glory unimpaired; al- 
though I .scarcely dare to mention glory, 
whilot the enemy scoll' at us with every kind of 


iiiBuil, ashidingourselves, like women,behind a 
ainpart. And what grieves us still more, is, 
that you, our geni'ral, .should entertain so mean 
an opinion of ymn- army, as to sujipose us with¬ 
out spirit. Without arms, without liands; and 
that, before you liave made any trial of our 
streiigtl), you sliould despair of us, as if you 
considered yourself th<‘ eoimnander of a set of 
maimed and disabled men. For what else can 
we believe to he the rojisoii, that you, a gene¬ 
ral of long experience, remarkable for spirit m 
war, sii, as the haying is, w ith folded hands? 
Rut however this may be, it is iilKr that you 
hliould doubt our loiirage than we y<-ui‘s. If, 
Imwever, tins plan he not youi own ; if it be 
enjoined by jiublie, authuritv; and if some 
scheme ctuicerted ummig (he patntiaiis, amt 
not tin* (Jalhc war, detains us in banishineiit 
Irom till' cily, and from our homes, 1 heseeeli 
you, that what I ; ay on this head, you will 
not consider as sjiokeii hy soldier.-, to tlieir 
general, hut to the palnciams by the comineiis, 
who ileidiiie, lhal as ye Iiavc yc-ur separate 
plans, so w'lll (hey have (hens. In such ca.so, 
who can blame us. if we look on our‘-el\es as 
your soldiers, not as your slaves; as nun sent 
to war, not into exile; as men who, il any one 
were to give tlie signal and load them to the 
held, would fight as becomes Romans; but 
who, if there were no occasion for llicn arms, 
would rather pass a lime of peace al Jhuiie, 
tlian 111 a canip'^ Jji't tins hf* deemed as ad¬ 
dressed to (he patncians. Of you, general, 
wc, your soldiers, entreat that you will give us 
an opportunity of lighting. We wisli to con¬ 
quer, and under your command; to present 
you with distnigULslied laurels; to enter the 
city with vou in triumph, and following your 
chaiiol with congratulations and rejonings, to 
ajijiroaeh the teiUjile of .Uipiter sujireniely 
good tmd great.” The sjiei'cli of 'J’ulliiis was 
followed hy the entreaties of the multitude, 
who from every side, loinlly requested that ho 
would give tlie signal, that he would order them 
to take arms. 

XIV. This proceeding, however laudable 
m Its principle, was yet conducted in a manner 
which the dictator could by no means apjirove. 
lie yet undertook to comjdy with the wishes 
of the soldiers; and, inquired of Tullius in pri¬ 
vate, vvliat sort of transaction this was, and on 
wliat precedmit tliey had acted ^ 'J'uihus ear¬ 
nestly besought •‘"'uljucius to believe tliat lie liail 
not forgotten either his duty as a soldier, or the 
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high respect due to his general: assuring him 
that “ his reason for not declining to put hun- 
self at the head of the incensed soldiery, who 
were all actuated by the same spirit, was, le."! 
some other might stand forth, and such as a 
multitude in commotion generally api'oini. 
That, as to himself, most certainly, ho wouhl 
do nothing without the direction of the general; 
on whom, nevertheless, it was highly incum¬ 
bent to use every precaution on lii> p.iit, fir 
retauiing the army in obedience to eoinmaml. 
'I'hat minds so exasperated would not lirook 
d< lay, and that they would themselves choose a 
time aiul place for fighting, if iiol graiiled to 
them by the general.” While they were (alkiiu;' 
in this manner, it happened that ..s a (Jaul wa-> 
attempting to drive oil’ some cattle that were 
feeding on the outside of llu“ rampart, two 
Roman soldiers took them from him. fStones 
were thrown by the (iauls, then a sliout was 
ral^P(l at the next Roman ])o.st, and several ran 
out from both sides. 'J’he all'air was now likely 
to end in a general battle, h.id not the contest, 
been quickly stopped l)y the centurions, I'lns 
accident, however, served to eonfirm the testi-1 
mony of Tullius in the judgment of the dictator. j 
and the matter admitting no farther delay, notice | 
was given that they were to fight on the day ^ 
following. The dictator however, as he was 
going out to the field, confiding in tlie courage 
more than in the numbers of his men, began to 
look about and study how he might, by some 
artifice, strike terror into the enemy. His 
sagacious mind struck out a new device, which 
many eoinirianders, both of our own and foreign 
nations, have since practised, some even in om 
limes, lie ordered the panniers to he taken 
olF from the mules, two side-rloths only lieiiig 
left on each, and on these he mounted the 
muleteers dressed uj» in arms, of which some 
had been taken from the enemy, the rest helong- 
ed to the sick. Having thus equipped about 
one thousand of those, he mixed with them an 
hundred horsemen, and ordered them to go up 
during the night, into the mountains above tlie 
camp, to conceal themselves in the woods, and 
not to stir from thence, until they should receive 
a signal from him. As .soon as day appeared, 
he began to extend his line along the bottom 
of the mountain, with the purpose of making 
the enemy draw up with their faces towards the 
ascent: he thus completed his preparatory mea¬ 
sures for infusing terror, which terror, groundless 
as it was, proved rather rnbre serviceable to him, 


than his real strength. 'I’hc leaders of 4he 
(laiils at first believed that the Romans would 
not come down lo the jiiain. atterwards, when 
they saw them liegui on a sudden to lU’scimd. 
they also, on then paiJ, eager for the eonK'st, 
rushed ou to bailie, and tlie fight began betoic 
the signal had h eii given by the generals. 

XV. 'Jhie Hauls made their fiercest attack 
ou tlie right wing, winch would not have 1-eeii 
able to withstand them, had not the diclatui 
hap})oned to be on the spot, who leproached 
'i’ullius by name, and asked him, “ \\ as 
that the m.iniior inwhicii he had engaged tiial 
the soldiers slioukl light Wlieu" weie tlm.-c 
shouts. With vvliicli tlu'v had deiiiaiuled amis ' 
Wheie their threats that lliey wiulti eng.c'c 
without the gein'ral’s orders'' Ileliold then 
general now, calling them with a loud voice ti» 
battle, and advaiieiiig in arms bcfor«“ the lioiii 
of the line. Would any of those follow him. 
wliojust now were to have led the way ; lieui 
ill the camp, but dastardly in the field 'I'lieSf 
reproaches were just ; the men were, tiieretoi.'. 
so dcej)l\ stungwuli s1i.uih\ that, totally regaid- 
tess of danger, they ruslual against the wcajions 
of their adversaries. 'Plus onset, made wilh a 
dcgii'c of madness, first disordered llie enemy ; 
and the cavalry cliaigiiig llieni while in disoiah r 
loreial them to give way. Sulpicm--, wlieii lie 
saw their line wavering on that side, went 
round with some troops to the left wing, where 
lie observed tiiem colleeted in a close lunly, and 
gave thi! Hign.il agnaai on to those wdio were 
stationed on the mountains; wliert‘iipt)ii a new 
slioiil was raised on that qiiailer aho, and lliey 
were seen coming down tlie nn>mil<un in an 
obtnpie diieclion towaids llie <Minp oi file 
Hauls; tlioso, then, dreading lest they should 
he cut off from their camp, ceased liLdUtng. and 
ran towards it with precipitalion ; but being nn't 
in the way by Mxrcus Valerius, liio mastei t*l‘ 
the horse, who, after having loiiled tlu'ir left 
wing, was pushing forward to the inliemdinient, 
they turned their flight Inwards the mountains 
and woods. Here the griuiter pait of them were 
intercepted l)y the imileU'i'rs, who personated 
horsemen ; and of those, whose fears had carried 
them into tlie woods, a teirilile slaughter 
was made, after the lialtle was ended. Nor 
did any one, since Oamilliis, obtain a more com¬ 
plete triumph over the Hauls than <'^ins Siil- 
jiicius. From the spoils he, fhnsecraleil a very 
large quantity of gold, in tlie capitol, inclosing 
it within a wall of ln-wn stone. The same 
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iho consuls also priECapfCcl wilh tlir enemy, ’ 
l)Ut with ilidereiit success; for the Ileriiicians 
were entirely <lcfc:ile<l, ami hulnliK-tl hy (.’aius 
IMiUitifts; whereas Fahius, Ins colhni^ue, caiiie- 
ti) an en"iii,nMnont willi the 'J’arquimans with¬ 
out (Mudini or finnlence. Nor w<is the loss 
suslameh in the field, on the occasion, so much 
.to he re;;rctted, as that the Tar([uinians jiut to 
dealli Ihrel'hundred ami seven liomaii soldiers, 
then })risouers ; hy which harburity the distrrace 
ot flic Roman pcopli* was rendered tlie more 
cons|ll<■uou^. I'o this disaster were added de- 
\,ivi.nions of the Itoinan territories, made, in 
sudden ineursions, hy the Privernatians, and 
.ifteiwards. 1»V the ]>eople of V«‘lilra'. 'J'his 
year two liihi’s, the Jhniipfino and Piihliliaii, 
weir added to (he otheis. The votive ttaines 
vowed liv Marcus Fiiriiis (‘anniliis, in his die- 
(alor-«!iiji, Wi're performed. And a law was 
now hist projiosed to (he people hy (’aius 
I’.riihu-, jdetieian triluine, in jmrsiiaiiee of the 
ihrecUiiits of tile senate, eonc(“riiini? (lie cor- 
tupfin!; of voteih at elections, hy the passiiuj of 
wliicfi they thonirhf a sutlicient icslr.uiil was 
laid on the VICIOUS practices of new men [lar- 
ticnl.irly. who h.ul hemi accustomed totie(|ueiit 
till' market-, .iiul other jilaees of ineetuuj, for 
that purpose. 

VI. Nor cijually ph'asiiic to flu' patricians 
was a law, earned in the year lollowini', [Y. 
U. 11. V. ;f,Vl.| when Cam- Mareiiis and 
Cmius Manlius were consuls, liy M.ireus 
Duilius, and laieius Mauinis, plebeian trihunes, 
fiMiii the interest of money at the rale of twelve 
lor e.icii hiunlied liy Iho ye.ir, aii<l which the 
commons admitted, and jiassed with much the 
Uie.itcr cai;eriicss. In addition to the wars <!<’- 
Icrinined on in tlu' fore'.,niim," year, a new one 
.irose with tlie Falisciaiis; ui^aiiist wiiom, twm 
c!i,ir;p‘- weie made: first, that tlieir youth had 
fomrht in conjunction widi the Tanpiiniaiis; 
the second, that they had refused, on the de- 
m.ind of tlu^ Roman heralds, to restore tlicse 
soldiers, who, after the ih'feat, had escaped to 
Falerii. 'J’hjil jirovinee fell toCneius Manlnis. 
•Marcius led an army into the terrntoiy of Pri- 
verimin, winch was in a (lourishintr state, and 
ahotmdinq; in plenty through a long continuance 
of peace; and there he enriched his soldiers 
with abundauce of .spoil. To the great i|uan- 
lity of olj^cts. he added an act of Jiiumticcnce ; 
for, hy sffjuosteriiig no part for the use of the 
public, he favoured the soldier in the acquisition 
of private property. The Privernians having 


lakmi post in a strongly fortified camp under 
their w.dls, lu! called the soldiers to an assem¬ 
bly, and s.ud to iliem, “ I now bestow ujion you 
the sjxiil ot tiu* camp and city of the enernv, 
piovided yc promise me, that ye will exert 
yourselves with bravery m the field, and sliow' 
that ye are not better disposed to plunder than 
to tight.” They called for the signal with loud 
shouts; and, full of spirits and with the utmost 
eoritidenee, advanced to iiattlo. 'J’liere 8exftis 
Tullius, whom we mentioned above, called out 
in the front of the line, “(teiieral, behold how 
your troops perform their promises to voii.” 
Then, laying aside his javelin, he rushed for¬ 
ward with his drawn sword. The whob' van 
followed 'J'ullius, and by tlirir first onset, 
overthrew the enemy, thence pursuing thcmi a*- 
they fled to (b<’ (own ; and, when they W'ore jn-t 
r.iising the scaling laddiTs to the walls, liie citv 
surrendered. A frium))h was performed over 
(lie Priverni.ins. Ry the oilier eonsiil notiiing 
tiiimioralile was done, only tliat, holding an a— 
semlily of the tribes in the camp at 8utrnim, a 
[iroci'eding unprecedented, he pioeuri'd a law 
to be }iassed eoncermiig (lie tw'eiitietli of th'* 
v.diie of jiersons set free hy nianumissinn. As 
flu- law produced no small increase of rcvcinie. 
(i) t!ie treasury, which was very low, the s<-- 
nate gave it their apiirohution. However, the 
plelu'ian trihunes. not so much displeased wifli 
the rule as with the jirecedent, had a law eu- 
aet<‘d, by which it was made a capital oflence 
'for aiiv jicrsoii iii future, to liold uii assembly 
. ol the people, at a dist.iiici'from the city: toi 
tliey said, “if tliat were allowed, there was 
notiung. how jirejudicial soever to the rommii- 
iiitv, winch might not be passed into a law’ iiy 
sohiicrs .sworn to obev tlieii consuls.” 'J’liis 
year, Caius lucinius Slolo, being prosecuted on 
his own law', hy Marcus Popillius laenas, was 
tim'd ti'ii thousand o,s-,vc.v,^ for hohling in part- 
ncrshij) with his son a thousand acres of land, 
and for attempting, hy emancipating his son, 
to elude the law.f 


* 221 5.1. lOd. 

t The motliod of emancipating a eon was tine, tlie 
faiiirr iniido n fictitione ealo of his son to a person, who 
then nianumitteil, i o. gave him hm treodom in doe 
form , and ihie process, bems: performed thrice, rclciiseri 
the son from the lunsdiction of the father It lia"! heen 
alrnady mentioned, that fathers had an entire projierly in 
and jviiisdiction, even to life and death, over their 
hIio were in a coiidilion liUle, it at oil, hettei llian that of 
slaves. One sale and maiiuniiMsion released a dnuglii<!rt*>'' 
a grandchild. 


23* 
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XVII. The new consuls wlio siiccccdecl, I 
[Y. K. 39S). B, C. 353.] Marcus Fabius Am- j 
bustus and Marcus Popillius l^a-nas, b<'t)i 
feccond tune, had two wars on their hands, one j 
wjlh the 'J'iburtiuns of no great dill’icalty, in: 
which La'iias commanded, who, after fouingi 
the enemy to take slielter in ihcir town, laid; 
waste their country: the other con^lll was I 
routed, in tlie beginning of the Jiglit, by tlie | 
raliscians and Tanjuinians. 'J'hoe contrived j 
to excite the greatest terrors by me,ms of then 
priests, who, carrying lighted torches and the 
figures of serpents, and advancing with the 
gestures of furies, utterly iliscoiK-etted the 
lioman soldiers by their eMr.iordiiiarv a ]--1 
pcarance; so that they ran hack to their en-1 
trenchments, in all the huny of dismay, like' 
men seized with itenzy or thumlei-siriu k. j 
Aftenvards when the consuls, In ulcnuiil-g(‘iir -1 
rals, and tribunes, began to rnlicule ami ii])braid , 
them for being fiigliteni'd like eliildren at 
strange sights, whieli could do them no injury, 
shame wrouglit such a sudden chiingc in their 
minds, that they rushed, as if blindfold, on tho.s<‘ j 
very objects from which they had tied. Ilav -1 
mg quickly dispersed those insignificant insiru- j 
ments of the enemy, and fallen in with those; 
who were in arms, they drove their whole line i 
from the field, and beiorc the day was at an 
end, getting possession of their cami), wliere 
they found an immense booty, returned to ilu-ii 
own with victory, uttering ludicrous rctlcctions, 
111 the military style, both on the stratagem ol 
the enemy and their own fright. 'I'liewhoti' 
Etrurian nation then ro.se up m arms, and. 
headed by the Tarqumians atid Faliscians, ad- 
Miiiceil as f.ir as Salime. To make lieud against j 
sucli an alarming force. Cams Marcius nutiiiiis 
^\as nominated dictator, the lirsl plelieian who 
lield that oflice, and he chose, for lu.s master of 
the horse, Caius Plutius, a plebeian likewise. 
It excited great indignation in the minds of the 
patricians, that the dictatorship, along with tlie 
other olTices, should now become common, and 
they laboured, with all their might, to pre\ent 
any thing requisite to the war from being de¬ 
creed or prepared for the dictator; for which 
rea.son the people ordered, with the greater 
readiness, every thing which the dictator pro¬ 
posed. Marching his forces from the city on 
both sides of the Tiber, and transporting his 
troops on rafts, occasionally, as his intelligence 
of the enemy required, he surprised many of 
their straggling parlies; scattered over the 


country in scaich of pluiidei: attacking Ihei; 
camp also by sllrJ)li^^‘. he made liimself master 
of it; and t'lght lliou.siiiid of the enemy being 
made piisoners, and tlie rest either slam or 
diiven out of the Roman territory, he triumph¬ 
ed by order of the peojde, contrary to the ap- 
])iobation of tlio senate, 'i’he nobility, being 
unwilling tliat the election of consulf ^Imukl 
be held either by a {debeian dictator or (onsul. 
and the other consul, Falmis, being delaiiK'd 
.abroad by tlie war, an iiilerreginiiii loi'k jilaec. 
'J’bere were then interreges, in mu cession. Quiit- 
tus Seivilius Ahala, Marcus Falmis, I'lnuis 
Manlius, Cam.-. Fabius, Cams f^ulim m.^. l.m n.s 
jF.iiulms, C^iiintus beivilnis, and Marcus Pa- 
I bius Aiiiluistus. Ill tlie hi'cond inteiriatiimn 
' a contention aro-.o on account ol two jiatin lan-- 
1 iieiiig eicTti'd (c'lisiiU ; and on ihi' tiibune-' pM- 
I testing, the niteiH‘X Pubins.sanl.tlial “ U was^(; 
[down III the twelve tables, that wli.itevri l';i 
I pcopN oulc'ied last, tliut sliould lie law, aiul in 
I Idler; and tli.'it the jieojile's votes wc-ie the i 
oiders.” 'J'lie tiibunes not lieing able, hv llir-ii 
jiiotest, to obtain any otlicr advantage’, than 
dial of jmUitig ofi’the < lec tioii, two paliu i.iii- 
weie at length chosen consuls. . K. KHI. )' 
3.')2.] (’aiiis Suijmius Pa ticus a tlind time, 
and Marcus ^'alcrlus 1‘iiMicola, and on the 
same (la> entered into olbee. 

A'\’I!I. in the four hundredth vear lion 
tli(‘ building of the eily of Rome, and the 
thiity-llfth since itv leeoveiv fioin lli* (i.ail-. 
the colIsn]^!ilp was taken cjut ol the li.inds i i 
llie coitimons, at the end of eleven jeais, and 
r on>nI.^, w lio wiTi’ botli jialrieians. the inlcr- 
legmiiii ceasing, cnfcrc'd on llicir cdl.n-, Cana, 
^'ulpieius Pielieus a diiid time, and M.nrio 
\'’iil'Tiu.s i’ulilieola. During this wan, liii;- 
pulum was taken liom the 'J'lburtiaiis widioiit 
inmli dilllculty ; but whc'ther this was owing, 
as some wrileis itsseil, to the war licuig waged 
there under the anspiei s of liolb corisiil.s; or, 
wliedier it aro.se from the lands of the 'Far- 
(luinians being wasted by tlie consul Sulpicius, 
at the same time dial Vah-rius led his legions 
against the Tiburtians, i.s unce rtain, 'i’hc con, 
suls, hewever, liad a more diHicult contest to 
maintain at honu* against the conimoiis and 
tribunes, As they were both patricians, they 
tliought thernscKes hound, as well in regard tc» 
their honour as to their resolution, to dediver 
dll! consulships over to two pc,1ri<‘iani3^ewi.''e : 
for that if the consulship were now made a jde- 
beian magistracy, they must yield it for ev*>r. 
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Tljey thrroforo Ix'ld it }(roj)er to retain cntjrc a 
right, which tliry had received entire from then 
futhiTs. 'I'hc eoiniiions, on the other hand, 
made loud reinouhtrances; “ Why did tiiey live 1 
Why were they reekoned in the jmml>er of ci¬ 
tizens, if they could not maintain by iheir unit¬ 
ed cUbrts, wliat liad been procured liy ihetirin- 
iiess of two men, Lucius iSextius and (’ains 
liicini'us’ It were heller to endure kings or 
decemvirs, or, if such there were, any title oi 
govenimcnl still more obnoxious, than to have 
both their consuls of tlie jnitrician order, and 
11(4 to he alloAved to coinmaiid and olu'y m 
^tuni. Shall one half ot tlie citizens l)c placed 
111 ])ei])etiial eoinniand, and think the eoininons 
horn for no other ]mr|iose than to he then 
siavt's >" 'i’he tril)unes were not remiss in lo- 
meiiliug tlu'se disordeis hut all wane in sucli 
.1 lerm«'i!l, liial hardly wane any (iisUnguished 
pailiinibulv ashnulcns. After llu'v bad se\eial 
limes ^one down to the held ui elianuin to no 
pin pose, and alter iiiaiiy d.i\s oi’ nieeliinc liad 
be ,11 wMstfal in (lel)ates, the (annnioiis, laniig at 
bi'l oM’icanne by (In* j>(T.sr%erance of the <a)n- 
siiL, took tills metlioil of venting tbeir reseiil- 
inent at tin' disapjMnnlmeiit: the tribunes ex- 
claiiiu'd, tiiat there was an end of liheitv, and 
ill.It now tiiey ought to lea\e not only the field, 
but llieiJy also, sinee it was held under capti¬ 
vity <iii(! ojipression Ity the arbitrary pow'or of 
till' jiatneiaiis; and then they weie followed by 
the plebeians m a inelaiielioly erowal. 'i’iie 
(iinsuls. though desiTtial by a jiart of the pjai- 
}.!e, yet, nevertheless, with the binall mitnber 
who K’lnanied, finished the election. [V. R. 
401. Ik d.')).] Loth tlie consuls ap|)oint(al 
weu' |i,itiiciaii.s, Marcus I''abiiis Ainbuslii.s a 
thud lime, and I’ltns t^ninluis. In some an¬ 
nals J liiid, instead of 'J’llus Quintnis, Marcus 
1‘opillins, eonsni. 

MX. 'I'wo wars w'ere earned on this year 
W’ltli siu-e(‘ss. Tin* 'J’llnirtians were reduced 
by foice of arms to snhmission; the city of 
Sassula was taken fiom them ; and the rest of 
tlieir tow’iis would have sliared the same fate, 
^lad not the wliolo nation laid down their arms, 
^ind .surrendered themselves to tlie consul. He 
triumphed over the Tihurtians. In other re- 
sjiects, the victory was used with much niodcr- 
alion : hut the Tarquinians weie treated with 
rigorons^venty. After a great slaughter had 
h(Mm made of tltem in the field, there were 
chosen out of the vast number of jirisoners, 
three hundred and fifty-eight of the most di.s- 
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tiiiguished birth, to lie sent to Rome : tiie le.-t 
of the multitude were put to the sword; nor 
were the jn-oplo more merciful to those who 
were sent to liomc : they were idl beaten with 
rods, and beheaded in the middle of liie forum. 
Such w'as the inmishment retaliated on the 
enemy, in return lor their imirdeiing the Ro- 
inans in the forum of Tarquinii. 'J’hese suc¬ 
cesses in war imiueed the Samnitcs to solicit 
th(‘ 3 r trieiidship: tlieir amhassadors received a 
courteous answ'er, and a Iteafy ol alliance was 
(miieluded willi tluni. I’he Roman contnions 
did not e.\perienee the same jirosjierity at home 
as m war; for although tin* liurlhen of inter¬ 
est-money liad he(‘n lightened, liy fi\mg the 
rale at one for the hundred, iln^poor wereunc- 
(jiial to tin* diseluirgi' of llie printijial alone, and 
were ]iut in eonfinemeiit liy iheir creditors. 
'I'he llioughts of tlie eoinmons, therefore, were 
so nuieli eiignissed liy their jirivato distres'-e^, 
I .as to exclude all soln’itnde about Imtli the con- 
Ills lieiiig [latrieians, or tJic business of elec¬ 
tions, or any paity concerns, [Y. JL 4(;2. JL 
('. 3r)().] 'J’he eon.suJ.ite theiefore remained 
with the patricians, and (.’nius Suipinns lAili- 
eiis a fourth time, and Marcus Valemis Puhb- 
eola a second tune, weie elected. While the 
stall* was occujoed with the Elruvum war. en¬ 
tered on in consequence of a report jirevailing 
that the people of Ca re, out of comjiassum to 
their relations, had joined the Taf(]unn.nis; 
amliassadors fioin tlie LaUiies divertui then 
attention to tin* "Volsciaiis, bringing infoimalion 
that tliese hadellll^ted and armed annmiiei of 
troo[.s, witli which they threatened to mvadi* 
their hoider.s, whence they would ccrlauilv 
carry forwaid their depredations into the Ro¬ 
man terntoru's. The senate lhei(*fove deler- 
niined not to neglect either affair; they oidered 
legions to he enlisted for both piirjmses, and 
the con.suls to cast lots for tlieir jirovinei's. 'i’ln* 
greater sliare of their attention was altorw.irds 
directed to the Etrurian war, when it was dis¬ 
covered, from the letters of tlie consul Sulpi- 
eius, to whose lot Tanjuinii had fallen as his 
province, that the country round the Roman 
Walina? had been laid waste; that part of the 
plunder had been conveyed into the country of 
the ('airilians; and that the young m(*n of tlial 
nation were certainly among the plunderers. 
W'hcrefore, recalling the consul Valerius, who 
had been sent to oppose the Volseians, .nid 
was then encamped on the frontiers of Tu.scu- 
lum, the senate ordered him to nominate a die- 
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tutor. He nominated Titus Manlius, son of 
Lucius, who, haviii!^ appointed Aulus Oorno- 
liu8 Cossus his master of the horse, and think¬ 
ing the consular army sufiicient, witli tlie ap¬ 
probation of (lie senate, and liy order of the 
people, declared war against the Cientians. 

XX. These were then first seized with 
real dread of a war, not considerinc that the 
Romans w'ere provoked to it by tlic ravages 
committed on their territory, Tiiey jiereeived 
how unequal their own strength was to sueh u 
contest, repented hc.artily of their depredations, 
and cursoil the Tarquiiiians, the ad\isers ot 
their revolt. Nor did any eiitmldin a thought 
of arms and hostilities, but every one eariu'sll\ 
recouiineiided that ambassadors fhoiild be sent 
to solicit jiardon of tlieir error, Tlieir am¬ 
bassadors having ajijilied to the senate, ami 
being by them referred to the ])enple, im[*lored 
the gods, W'ho'.e sacied projierlv they had taken 
into thmr care in the (lallic war, and treated 
with all due reverenee. that the Romans, in 
their jire&ent flourishing stale, might teel tor 
tiiein the same coinmmseratmn winch tlnw had 
formerly felt for tiie Roman people m their di'>- 
tress; and, turning to the temple of Vesta, ap- 
poaleil to the bonds of hospitality sulisistnig be¬ 
tween themselves and the [irie^lsand vestals, to 
the forming of which they had contributed on 
their jiarl with pure and religious zeal: “ ('oulil 
any one behevi*, that peo[)lc vvhohad-such merits 
to plead, would, on a sudden, without reason, 
eoinmeiice enemies ’ Or, if they had been 
guilty of some hostile act, that it was de-'ign, 
and not rather mistake occasioned by frenzy, 
that could induce them to ac't m such a man¬ 
ner, as would <‘aneel their ancionl kiminesses 
by recent injuries: especi.illy as those, on 
whom they were conferred, had shown so 
grateful a sense ol them? (Joiild it be su[)- 
posod, that they would choose to ihernsidves, 
as an enemy, the fioman jieople, while flour¬ 
ishing in prosperity, and most sueeessful in 
arm.s, with whom, when oppressed by calami¬ 
ties, they had formed a friendships Ijet them 
not call that a studied matter, which really 
arose from necessity. The Tarquinians, march¬ 
ing through their territory in hostile array, al¬ 
though they had asked for nothing but a pas¬ 
sage, compelled some of their peasants to ac¬ 
company them in that predatory expedition, 
the guilt of which was now <-harged on (hem. 
If it were the pleasure of tlie Romans, that 
those should be delivoreJ into their hands, they 


were ready to deliver them; or, if that they 
should be punislied, they would inflict the pun¬ 
ishment. 'J'hey then entreated, that Cirre, the 
sanctuary of the public worship of the Roman 
people, the refuge of its priests, and the reeep- 
taeie of Rome’s sacred ell'ects, might, out of 
regard to tlie riglils of hospitality contracted 
with the vestals, and to the gods wliosc wor¬ 
ship was there preserved, be left uniuirt, and 
unstained with the imputation of having com¬ 
menced hoslililii'.s.” 'J'he jieo])le were moved, 
not so much by the incuts of tlie present c.is”, 
as by their old deserts, to overlook the injiliy. 
rather tlian tin* kindness. Peace was ilu'udore 
granted to the peo[)le of and a resolution 

pasf,eil, that it should be referred to liie vcnale 
to p.i-'S a decree, graiiliiig tlumi a (rue<' ol an 
hundred yeais, 'Plu'ffrce oftliewai wasllieii 
meant to be turned iigaiiisl the Fali'Ciaii'-, win* 
vveie guiltv of the same ciime; but the eiiemv 
were no when' to lu* fouml. Dejiieilation-, 
were made in all jiarts of then eountrv, but it 
w.ts not llmiigbl pioper to besn'ge (he towns; 
and, tlie li'gioiis being bimight Iionie to Rotm , 
the remiiinder of the yi‘:ir was sjieiit ni riqiai!- 
ing the walls and the lowers: the tmnjde ol 
Apollo was also deilic.ited. 

A XI. In the latter (uid of the year, a <lis. 
pute between the jiatruiaiis and [debei.iiis sus- 
pended the election of consuls; for tlie lii- 
Inines di'clared, lli.tt they would not suller it to 
be held, unless coriloriiiablv to the liieiiiMii 
law, and Maiiluis w’as obsliiiatele deternimed 
rather to abolisli the consulship entnely out of 
tile stale, than to lay it open to all promiscu¬ 
ously. The election therclore bmng freiiuenl- 
ly adjourned, and the dictator going out of 
ollice, the matter imded in an inti'rrcgiium. 
'(’he interreges found the eominoiis highly m- 
<-eiised against the patricians, so that the con- 
ti'st between (he jmrties was prolonged to tli<’ 
eU'veiith iiiterrex. 'fbe pri'tevt <if the tiibuin's 
was, the siij)|ioit of the l-icinian law. 'I’lie 
(■ommons had a cause of uiK'asiness in a 
matter which toiielied tliem more nearly, 
the increasing vvciglit of interest inonev, 
and the ill tenijier, contracted from their j>r'- 
vate 'grieviinees, broke out in the public 
disputes, of which the patricians liccame so 
wearied, that for concord’s sake, th(‘y ordered 
the interrev Ltieins (lornelius to con¬ 

form to tile Tiieimaii law in ftte eleetn’m of con¬ 
suls. [Y. R. 403. B. 0. mO-j To Publius 
Yalorius Publicola, a plebeian colleague was 
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asVi'^iK’d, C.iiUH Marcias Hiililus. When a' 
(h-s|)i>sili(»n to horraoiiy once bcu.in to prevail, 
the new consuls directed their eiuh-avours to the 
jiroeurirlK relief in the all'air of interest money 
also, which seemed the only ohstacle in the way 
of universal quiet; aceordinply they made the 
payment of the debts a public concern, a{)- 
poinliii^r five commissioners for the manage¬ 
ment thereof, whom, from their dealing out the 
money, they called bankers. These, hy their 
C(|Ui(y and diligence, rendered themselves de- 
seiving of having their names recorded with 
hoirour in every history of tin: times. 'I'hey 
weie (.^mis Duilius, Puhlius l)»*enis Mus, 
Marcus Jhipinus, Quintus Puhiiliu.s and 'J’ltu.s 
-Emilios, who went through a im>iness of a 
most (liirK'uit nature, (at first dissalisl.u’tory, in 
gmieral, to both parlies; alwaysci'rt.iiiily to om‘) 
with Miodmalion, and, moreover, at llie expense 
of the public rallier tliaii of the cnslKor'i for 
tin' iiioie tardy debts, and such as wcie render- 
ed’troultlesoine, rather by unv\illnu',iicss than 
waul of abilily in the debtors lo s;i|isi\ them, 
were eitlx'r <hseharged by the treasiny, on sccii- 
rily heiiig llrst givi'ii to thepublie (tables being 
placed Hi the forum with money for the pur- 
jiose); or were setth'd by eomposition, alter an 
eqiutalile valu.ilion of the ell’ccts of the debfoi. 
So that not only wilhotil injurv, but finally with¬ 
out I'omplainl from any jiartv was an immense 
amount of debts eleareal oil. After this, a false 
alarm of an Etrurian war, grounded on a ru¬ 
mour that the twelve stall's had eonspiri'd to 
that |)uipose, occasioned the noininalion of a 
dictator, (hulls Julius was appointed iii the 
eainp, for the decree of senate v^'as sent thither 
lo the eoiisiils-, and Luchis .JOnulius was joined 
as ma-'ler of tin' horse'. However i-v-Ty thing 
abroad n'liiained mqmel. 

XVII. At home, an attempt made hy Ju¬ 
lius, to procure the election of two patricians 
t<i the consulship, hronghi the goveriiinenf to 
nil iiilerrcgnuin. 'rin* two inici mediate inter- 
reges, (huns Sulpn'iiis and Maiciis Fiibuis, ef¬ 
fected wlial tin: elietator had endeavoured in 
\»iin, lh(' eleetion of roiisul^ out of the [latri- 
ci.ins, tin: ti'inper of tin* roiumons being now 
a[>j)easeil by tin* late kimlness shown them in 
tin' lightening eif their dobts, (t.-uns Sulpicius 
J*je(i<‘Us himself, who was tin* first inferrex, and 
now out endin', xvas><-hosen with Titus t^uin- 
lius IViiiiC. [V»K. ^O'l. 318.1 Some 

give, the .surname of (’a;h), others tliat of (’aius, 
to Quintius. 'riipy both marched against the 
Voi. I.—2 M 


enemy: Qumtius against the Fali.scians, Sulpi- 
eius again.sf the 'rarquiniuiw ; and, not meeting 
cither enemy m the field, turned the rage of 
war on the lands, ])lundoring and burning every 
thing throughout the country: by which kind 
of operations, as by a slow consumption, both 
tho.se stales were so enfeebled, that they were 
obliged to aliate of tlicir obstinacy, and send to 
request a truce ; first, from the consuls, and af¬ 
terwards, with tlu'ir pcrmissinn, from the se¬ 
nate: they ohfumed oiii- for foity years. The 
public lieing tluis freed from all concern about 
the two nations which tlircatcued their (piiet. it 
was resolved, lh,it, while thi'y enjoyed some 
repose from war, a general snn’ey should be 
made, on aeeoiiiif of the many alterations in 
properly, caused bv the payment of the deb;-. 
)iut when the asseinhiv was proclaimed for 
the appoinlnig of censors, Cimis Maicius Kiib- 
lus. who had fu'cn the fii s( plebeian dictator, dr- 
chiring liim.^elf a eanduinte foi the censorship, 
distuihed the harmony of tlie [mlilic: and thi^ 
stej) he seemed to have l.ikeu at an uiifavoiir.i- 
ble junefure, heeaiise H happened that l>olh the 
consuls w’ere tin'll patrieians, wlio di'clared (liat 
they would not allow liis pretensions. How¬ 
ever, ho effeetoil his puijiose. partly through his 
own resolute persiwcranee, and partly lliroiigli 
the aid of the lubiines; for they supported 
him, with their utmost power, in the reco\ei\' 
of a light which they had lost in tlu' election uJ 
. onsuls. Hesides, as thi' worth of f!ie in.au 
Imnself .set him on a level with any of the high¬ 
est hiniour.s, so the commons wi're also desirous 
that their title to a share in the censorship 
should he estahlished through the same person 
who had opened their way to llu' dictatorship. 
At the eleetion no di-'sent was shown to the 
appointment of Mareuis along with ('ncius 
Manlius. There was likewise a dictator ap¬ 
pointed this year, Marcus I'hihius ; not in con¬ 
sequence of any alarm of war, but to prevent 
the observance of the Lieinian law in the choice, 
of consuls. The dietatorsliip, however, gave 
no greater efficacy to this scheme of the patri¬ 
eians, as lo llie electioti of consuls, than it had 
in that of censors. 

XXIII. Marcus Popillius Lffiias was cho¬ 
sen consul on the, part of the commons, Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio on tliat of tlie patricians. 
[A. R. 40.'). H. 0. 347.] Fortune even threw 
the greater share of lustre on the plebeian con¬ 
sul : for, on the. receipt of intelligence that a 
vast army of Gauls had'pitched their camp in 
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the Ijalino territory, Sclpio then lulKHuiiii 
under a heavy fit of sickness, the Gallic war 
was given out, of course, to J’ojtilliiis.— 
He levied forces with groat diligence, order¬ 
ed the younger citizens to assemble in arnn. 
at the temple of Mars, outside the Capii- 
un gate, and the quiestors to carry out the 
standards from the treasury to the same ]>i.iee; 
and, having completed four legions, gave the 
Mirjilus of the men to the pra-tor Tublius 
Valerius Publicola; roconmieiiding it to the 
senate, to raise another army as a reser\«’ 
against the uncertain contingciick’s of war. 
Then, having completed cvciy necessary pre¬ 
paration and arrangement, he proceeded to- 
waids the enemy. In order to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of their strength, before he should liazard 
a decisive action, he began to form an intieneh- 
meiit on a hill, the nearest possible to the 
camp of the (tauls. 'I'hese being of a raei 
naturally fierce and eager for iiglUing, ns soon 
as they saw the Konian standards at a distance, 
drew out tlieir forces in ord»'r for battle, as if 
they were immediately to engage; but, when 
the opjinsilo army did not di'seend to tiie plain, 
(the Romans being secure liolh lioin the heiglit 
of the ground, and by inlrenchments,) injatiui- 
ing that they were dispirited W'th fear, and also 
that they miglit he attacked with greater advan¬ 
tage, being particularly busy on their fmliiiea- 
lions, they advanced with a furious shout. On 
tlie side of tho Romans, the works siilfeied no 
interruption, the veterans being the persons 
employed therein ; hut tile Ijattle w'us su{i{)OiteiI 
by the younger soldieis and speainieu. who 
liad licen formed in fioul of the others, armed 
and ready for the iiglit. Resides tln‘ir own 
sujienor valour, the Romans had the advantage 
of the liigher ground, so that tlu' sjieajs i.nd 
javelins did not all fall without eneet, as is 
generally tlie case when thrown on the same 
level, but flying with the greater fone <iiid 
steadiness, liy raean.s of their own weight, 
almost every one of them took ellimt; so ih.il 
the (iauls were weighed down with the we.i- 
pons with which they either had their bodies 
trunslixed, or their shields rendered too heavy 
for them to support, from the num})cr stick¬ 
ing in them. Though they had advanced 
against the steep, almost in full speed at first, 
yet they became irresolute, and halted. This 
delay abated their courage, while it augmented 
that of the opposite party; they were tlien 
pushed backwards lieadlong ft urn tlie height, 


the eaniagi’ en.suing in conse jiieiicc being m.orv? 
h.)rriii than even (hat made by tho enemy ; for 
gicalor luiiuliers were hruibed to ikalli, by 
falling one on the other with their ponderous 
shii'lds, than were slain by tho sword. 

XA'I V. But the v letory was not yet decided 
in favour of the Romans. On coming 
down to tlie ]>lain, thi'y found amithcr lor- 
midahlc opposition still to be ovcrcoim*: for 
the numbers of the (»auls boiiig so great as to 
prevent them from feeling (heir loss, they led 
on fr<‘sh troops against the victorious cnemv, 
as if a new army had sprung ujt from the rmns 
of tlie other. The Romans therefore desisted 
from the jmrsuit; seeing that after all their 
fatigue, another laborious I'ontest remained tor 
them to maintain ; Ih'skIos, th.it tlie consul 
having his left shoulder jnereed alimM tlirongh 
with a javi'hn, wliile lie expitsed lumsell in- 
eautiou^iy in the van, liad retired for a sliort 
time fri'in the inie. They were now letting 
victory slip out of their hands by delay, wlifii 
the eoiihiil, having got his wound dr('s'^ed, rode 
back to the lioiit ol the line, and e.illed out. 
Soldiers, \\b\ do \e thus stand ^ Ve have* 
not to do vviih a Latino or Sabine eiiemv, 
wluun, wlieii ye havi' conquered liim li\ vmir 
arms, ye can, jicrliaps, make an ally . they an- 
brutes against whom wc have drawn the sword ; 
we must destroy (hem, or tiny W'lll ilestroy u>. 
Ve have rejmlsed them from your camp; ye 
have diiv'on them headlong down thedeelivily ; 
ye stand on the [irostratcd hodii's of your 
enemy ; cover, then, (he plains with (lie s-tine 
carnage, with which yc have covered tlu' iimu-i- 
lains; wait not until they fly from yon, ad¬ 
vance y mir slaiidanis, and charge your enemy.'’ 
Ibaisid again to action by these evhorbilioie'. 
tliey (hove hack the foremost eompames oi tin 
Gauls, and then, forming in wedges, broke 
through tin- centie of their line. 'J’lie barbarians 
being llius disunited, and having no regular 
system of eommainl or subordination of oflleeis, 
in llieir confusion destroyed each other as lie- 
loie. After licing disjiecftcd over the plains, 
and earned by the precipilaney of tbeir flight, 
even lioyond thi-ir own camp, they bent their 
way towards the citinlel of Alba; which, 
among the lulls nearly equal in height, liapjien- 
C(1 to strike their eyes as the highest eminence. 
The consul did not continue tlio ^rsuit far¬ 
ther than to their camp, iKUiig greatly ‘./cakened 
by his wounds, and at the same time unwilling to 
expose his troops, already fatigued, to new toil; 
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i'’''j»rci;illy a.s the tirounds wore now noca- 
]n<‘(I ))y the enemy. Bostowiii", therefore, on 
the soldiers tile entire jilimdor of the eaniji, he 
led lludii liaeli to Koine, exultiriit in victory, and 
enriciied with tlu' s|iods of llie («a\ds. The. coii- 
snTs wound o<‘ea-'ioned a delay of his tnuniph, 
and the same cause iinnh' the senate wiOi for 
a dictator, for both llie eonsiils heiiiii: siek, a 
ma'^i-riate was wanted to hold th(‘ eliTtion. 
Lucius Furins (hunillus heiu" nonun.itid ac- 
I'ordiri'^lv, and Kubiiiis (’oriieluis Sei]iio a})- 
|ioiii1cd lus mister of liorse. lie ivstoK'd to the 
palneians their ori’.;nial tif the <-on- 

(julship: in r‘-tnni for whe h service, hcin:; 
hims(‘U 1‘leeled eoiisul, throiieji the /.e.il excited 
I'Y tlie patriei.ins, he declared Ajijnus t’laiuiiiis 
Crassus Ills eolieiuriic. 

\’X\ . Previous to th<‘ new eonstils enter¬ 
in': into ofliee, the Iriuinjih of I’ojullins over 
til" (l.iiiis w,is cclclirated, with the highest ap- 
pl.ivise ti 1)111 the commons, who, in inakuift 
their oiiscrvations amorifrthemselves, frequently 
asked, did any one s'a* reason to hi* sorry for 
havi’i". a pl( liciaii eonsnl't At the same lime 
they ceiisuied the dictator severely, who, they 
said, h.id received the eonsulshiii as a hnhe,for 
li.uiiu: infrinired the Iiieiinaii law. in a manner 
more di'ilumouralile on account of his selfish 
aml'ition, than even of the iiiiury otTered to 
the ])ul)Iie ; as, while he wa^ invested with tlie 
ollice of dictator, he made himself consul. 
[Y. li. 41 X 1 . IL ( 1 , This year was ren- 

ileri'd remarkahli-hy many and varioii.s eonuno- 
tioiis. The (iauls, uriahle to endure the sovo- 
rity of llie winter, came down from tin* AII)an 
mnunlains, and spread themselves over the 
plains, and the jiarls near the sea. plundennc: 
whereviT they came. 'I’he sen ivas infested hy 
fli’cts of the (rreciaiis, .is were the coast of An- 
lium, tin* Laurentuiii district, and the mouth of 
the 'I'lher: and it so fell out that these pirates 
oven fou';ht an olMiiiate haltle with the |)]un- 
derer.s on land ; after which fliey separated, the 
(lank to their camp, ami tlie (Irecians to (heir 
ships, (loul)fful, on both sides, wiiethoi they 
•should consider themselves as victors or vim- 
(^nished. At the same time, the most alarm- 
1115 apiirehensions were eveiled by assemhlie- 
of the Latine .states lieini; held at the Rfoii 
of Fcrentina; and by the answer, which they 
p:ave in^aiii terms, to the order of the Ro¬ 
mans f(fr a supply of soldiers; “ that thev 
sliould cease to issue orders to people of whoso 
assistance they stood in need; that the La¬ 


mes would take arms, rather in support of 
th"ir own liberty, than of the dominion of 
others.” 'J'lic M'liate being greatly disturbed 
at tins defi'ctioii of their allies, m addition to 
the two loriiicr wais, which they had already 
on their hamk, jud, perceiving the necessity of 
keeping tlumi under restraint hy fear, since the 
f.nlh of tre.ilKs had proved iiie(Veelual, ordered 
the consul to e'^ert the whole power of his 
oHlce, to the iilmost stretch, 111 levying tioops ; 
olisiTviiig, that they must now rely for sup¬ 
port rm an army of thnr own eoiintryinen, 
=m."e their allie, had ilescr'is! (hem. We are 
(iLl tli it. I>y collecting men from all quarters, 
(not only (lie yiuilh of the city, hut of the 
coi’iitiy likewise.) there weic len legions eom- 
plctiel, cnnsi'.ting cai h of four thousand two 
Iiiiiidred foot, end three liuiidred horse;.such 
a body of new r'lwi'd troojis, as, in ease of 
danger from a f.-icigii jiower, (Im whole w’orld, 
though diiected t<> one point, eouhl not easily 
furnish, b^o (rue it (hat oiir improvements 
ha\<“ been eonfiiu-d to tlio.se particulars, on 
which alone we bestow our labour an<l our 
wealth. Among the melancholy events of 
this year, one of tlie consuls, Appius Clau¬ 
dius. (IkmI in the midst of the preparations for 
w'ar, and the whole admmistralion of alfair.s 
fell on Camilius; over whom, though standing 
single in the eonsuklnj), the senate did not 
think It decent that a dictator should he aj»- 
poiiited, as well in consideration of the liigh 
re.sjieetabihfy of hi.s eharaeter, which ought to 
exi'Mipt him from being ])laecd in a Htal(‘ of 
subordination, as of the auspicious omen af¬ 
forded by his surname with regard to a Gallic 
wmr. 'I'he consul then slatioiK'il two legions 
to guard the eily, divided the other eight with 
(lie [inetor, Lucius Pinarius, and, emulating 
his f.itlier’s bravery, assumed to himself the 
(laihe war without the decision of lots; or¬ 
dering the jira'tor to guard the sea coast, and 
prevent tin' landing of the Grecians. When 
he laid marched dowm into the Pomptine terri¬ 
tory, not choosing to come to an engagement 
on tile level groumls, when no circumstance 
made it nceessary, ami judging that the enemy 
w'ould he elTeetually suhducd,by being prevent¬ 
ed from the acquisition of plunder, as they had 
no other resource than what they obtained 
in that way, he chose nut a situation convenient 
for a fixed eneani]iment. 

XXVI. Here, while the men passed the 
time in quiet in their quarters, a Gaul of extra- 
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ordinary size, splendidly armed, advanced to¬ 
wards them; and striking his shield with his 
spear, having caused silence, he challenged, hy 
an interpreter, any one of the Rolnan.^ lo enitr 
the lists witii him in arms. Tliere w.is a lii- 
bune of tiie soldiers called Marcus \'alerms, .1 
young man, w'ho, thinking hinisclf not le?.s 
qualified for an lionourahle oiilet]>rise of the 
kind than Titus Manlius, after tirsi inquiring 
whether it would be agreeable to liie consul, 
advanced in armour into the middle space. 
The contest between these men wastin' lc^s 
noticed, because of an intctjiositioii ol the 
power of the gods; fot pist as the Komaii lie- 
gaii the. combat, a crow jatclu'd sudden!> on las 
helmet, looking towards his antagonist, which, 
as an augury sent from hc.ivcn, the tribune at 
fiist received with jov, and then prayed that 
“ whatever god or goddess h.id sent him the 
au.spicious bird would he favouralde and propi¬ 
tious to him.” Wliat Is wondi'rful If he told, 
the bml not only kept the seat wJn're it had 
once pitched, but as often as tiie reineounter 
was renewed, raising itself on its wings, attack¬ 
ed the face and eyes of his antagonist, the (laul, 
with Its beak and talons, wlio liecame so niueli 
terrified by the sight of such a prodigy, lliat he 
was slam by Valerius, 'J'he crow then llevv upon 
high towards the east, until it was out ol sight. 
Hitherto the advanced guards on both sides had 
remained quiet: but when the tribune began to 
strip the spoils from the body of his fallen ene¬ 
my, the Gauls no longer confined tliemselves to 
their po.st, and the Romans ran with still greater 
speed to the conqueror, W'heii a seiiflle arising 
round the body of the prostrate Gaul, a desjie- 
rate fight ensued. And now the contesi was 
supported, not hy the eompiinies from tlie neai- 
est posts, but by the legions pouring mil from 
both sides. While the lioman soldiers exulled 
at the victory of the liihune, and likewise at 
such attention and favour shown them by the 
gods, Ca.Tiillus ordered them to march on to 
battle, and pointing to tho tribune decorated 
wnth the, sjioils, “ Soldiers, imitate him,” said 
he, “ and strew heaps of Gauls round llieir 
fallen champion.” Both gods and men contri¬ 
buted their aid to insure success in that engage¬ 
ment, and a complete and acknowledged vic¬ 
tory was obtained over the Gauls, according to 
the forebodings entertained by both jiarties fiom 
the issue of the coml»at. The first party of 
Gauls maintained the battle with fury; but the 
remainder, before they came within a weajion’s 


cast, turned their backs and fled. 'J’hey weic 
dispersed through th(‘ territories of tlu' Vol- 
seians, and of I’'.ileuj; from tlience they made 
towauls Apulia and the uj'per sea. ' 1 ‘hc con¬ 
sul callmg an assembly, besides befitowiiig 
praises on the tribune, presented him with ten 
oxen and a golden crow'ii; and then being or- 
deied by the senate to attend in j>erson lo llic. 
war on the coast, be joined Ins camp to 'that of 
the j)r.Ttor. 'J’bcre, as tlic business did not 
jiroimse a speedy eonelu'-ion, from the d.istaidix 
conduct ol llie tiicciaiis, who \xouhl not 
xcntiirc into the field, be, b\ (iirection ol the 
senate, noimnalcd 'I'lUis Manlius 'I'luqualus 
dictator, lor l!ie purpose (d tlie eleiiions. '1 he 
chelator accordingly, after ajipointnig A ulus 
(’ornclius Cossiis ma-'lcr ol tiie horse, held llic 
ck'Ctions; and with the warmest a])|)lanse of 
lliejL^o, dcclaicd consul, though absent, bis 
uvirlKiHs own line of gloiy.-Maiciis \ ali riiis 
(.‘orfus, for that suinaiuc was gi\en him fiom 
thenceforth; lu' was tluti nid\ Iwentx-thnc 
years old. K. ‘ 107 , B.C, O-lo,] '[’he col- 
h'ague joined w ith (’or\ iis was a plel>ei!in, Mar¬ 
cus Ihqnliius J-a nas, wliowas now to i iijoy 
that oliice a tourlli time. Belwccn the Gre¬ 
cians and (’amilliis nothing memoiable ncciir- 
red. 'J’lie forinerwere not waniois !>v land, iior 
the latter b\ sea. At h iigth the Gret-ks, not 
being sufl'i-red to leave ibeir s]ii[is, and, besides 
other neeessaiie^, their w.iter .dso faihnir, wilfi- 
cirew fiorn Italy. 'J’o u hat nation or w liat sfal* 
that fleet lielonged, there is no certain iieenuiil, 
I am most iiiebncd to believe that it was sent 
liy the tyrant', of.Sicily ; lot the f.iUhiT Giei'ce. 
at that time, be'ides being weakened ]i\ inles- 
tine wars, stood minb in (head of the jiower of 
tiie Macedonians. 

A'XV'II. After the armies were dislaiiided, 
peace prevailed abroad, and concord subsisted 
between the orders at lionie; but, lest their 
hap[)incss should be loo great, a pestihnce at¬ 
tacked tlie state, which obiigeil tin* senate to 
order the decemvirs to iiisptrt tlie Ndijllme 
liooks; and, by their (hreelion, a leetisleriiium 
was performed. 'I’ins year, a rolony w as led 
liy the Antians lo balneum; and (he city, winch 
the Latines had demolished, rebuilt, 'ri’cre 
was also a treaty concluded at Rome with em¬ 
bassadors of the (hirlhttgenians, who had eome 
to solicit friendship ami alliance. 'I’hc Hanie 
tranquillUyconlimied at horn«sarid idttfnid. din¬ 
ing the eonsiilale of I’lllis Maidiiis 'J'onjiiiiliis. 
and Cams Plaulius. \ Y. R. dOH. B. <J. Sid.] 
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'i'ljc only business which occurred out of course 
was, tliiit the interest of money, instead of 
twelve, was reduced to siv tor the hundred;* 
and iht- payment of tlie dei)ts adjusted in such 
a manm'r, that one-fourth part being paid at 
the present, the other three parts should be 
disclmiged in tlnce, years, by so many oipial 
ji.ivrneiits. Notwithstanding which, numbers 
ot tht'%onnnons were still distressed; but the 
senate [»aid more regard to ]>uhhc credit, than 
to the ditliculties of particular persons. The 
gi-'atest reliel to their ciri-umstanees was the 
leS'.ation of the taxes ami levies. In the tliird 
year [V. K. 401). li. (!. ‘M’].] after the rebuild¬ 
ing of Nalricum by the Volscians, Marcus \'a- 
!t‘rius t'orvus, taiiiga second time consul.with 
t'aiiis Pfctehus, on mtelligem'e received fiotn 
liatuun, that ambassadots from Anliuin vveri' 
going louiid the states of the Latincs, tc^xcite 
ihi’iii to \\<ir, he was iirder<a! to march an anii\ 
ag.iinst the V(dseiaiis, beliire the enemies 
shimld 1 k' jivinial hv otlieis; ami he jiroeoodeil ((t 
Satriciim with ills troops naidy li-r action. 'I’o 
this place tin- Anliaiis, and iitlier V(dscians. 
had advaiieed to meet him. wulh fotees whicii 
they liad, sometime bebire. got in readiness, to 
oppose any eiilerprisi' wdiieh migiit he under¬ 
taken on the side of Koine ; and both parties 
being inflamed with an iii\<-lerale iiatred, an 
engagement commenced witlioul delay, 'i’he 
Volsciaiis, a nation who enter into war with 
more aulour than tliey sujiport i 1 , l>etiig van- 
ipiisiual in the fight, fbal jireeipitalely to tiie 
walls of Satricum; but not ndving, with any 
great coiifKlenre, oven on the ]>rot(‘ction of those 
walls, and the city being enc<im))assed I>y a con¬ 
tinued line of troops, who were on the point of 
taking It by scalade. they surremlered tiiem- 
selves prisoners, to the number tif four thousand, 
besides the unarnu'd niiiltitiule. 'I’lie town 
was iiurned, the temple of mother Miituta only 
being exempted from the flames. The entire 
spoil was given to the soldiers. 'I'ho four thou¬ 
sand who surrendered were not eonsuleied as 
[lart of the sjioil: these, the consul in his 
<lriuin[)ii, drove before his chariot in chains; 

* In this place, and in the sixteenth chapter, Jjivy used, 
the expressions unciarum, and scmunctaritvi firniis, in 
a Bonse very dilfcrent from (ho common acci'piatinn. In 
geiierul, a^jK.ia ennsnterod ns the inloger, ronsccpienlly 
fia/oi/Mni*Th(nild mgaii t-lgih per inonlli, one per cent, 
for til" year. But lie here considers amaa as ihe integer, 
moaning one per cent, per month, J2 per cent, by the 
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and from the sale of them afterwards, brought 
a large sum of money into the treasury. Some 
writers allege, th.it this liody of jirisoncrs con¬ 
sisted of slaves; and it is more probable that 
they were so, than that men, who liad capitu¬ 
lated, should be set up to sale. 

.VXVin. These, consuls were .succeeded hy 
Marcus Fabius Dorso, and fServius Sulpieius 
f’ameriniis. [Y. It. 410. 11. C. 342.] Tlie 
Auruiieian.s soon afler eommeneed hostilities, 
by a sudden predatory irruption ; and apprehen¬ 
sions being entertained, that this act of one 
stall' was part of a sclicine formed liy the whole 
I.aline nation, Lueius Furius was created dic¬ 
tator, as if all jjalnim were already m arms. 
He nominated (oieius Manlms (Jajntolinus 
master of the horsc'. and a ce.ssaliun of civil 
busineiss being proclaiiiu'd, as usual on alarms 
of a dangerous nalun', and levies [»eirig made 
\M(li((Ul allowing any exemplion, the legions 
were led, willi all possible expedition, against 
tlie Auriineians, who were fouml to possess the 
-pint of freef*ont('rs rather than of soldiers; so 
lliat llu'y were utterly xarniiiishcd in the tirst 
eiig.igeinent. However the dictator, eonsider- 
mg that (hey had brought on hostilities l>y their 
iiieursions, and that tliey had no apparent desire 
to ileeline the fight, wished to engage the aid 
of the gods in Ins favour; and in the heat ot 
l!ie b,idle, vowed a temple to Juno Moneta; 
and tiieii returiiiiig to Koine, under the oblig.i- 
tum ol tins vow, in conse(picnce of his .success, 
he abdicated (be dictatorship. The senate or¬ 
dered (Wo I’onnins-ioiiers (o be appointed to 
erect (tie temple, with a magiuticence becoming 
the Komaii peojde; the site chosen for it was 
dial spot in the citadel, wliereoii had stood the 
house of Marcus Manlms rajutolmus. The 
consuls, making use of the <hct,i(oi's troops for 
carrying on the Volsciaii war, took Sora from 
the enemy hy surprise, fli. -HI. K. 
341.] The temple of Moneta was iledieated in 
the next year after it had been vowed, Oaius 
Mareiiis Kutilu.s a third time, and Titus Man¬ 
lius 'l'on|uatus a second time, being consuls, 
'/'he dedication was immediately followed hy 
a prodigy, similar to the ancient one of the 
Alhaii lake; for a shower of stones fell, and, 
during the day, night seemed to cover (he sky : 
the state being filled with pious fears, and (he 
hooks being inspected, the senate came to a re¬ 
solution that a dictator should be nominated, 
for (lie purpose of directing the religious rites. 
Publius Valerius Pifblicola was accordingly 
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nominated, and Quiiitui. Tabius Ambustus 
a|>j>ointed his ma.slcr of the horse. It was 
thought proper, that not tlic tribes only should 
oiler supplications, but even the neighbouring 
nations; and a regular course was fixed for 
them, and on what day each should }ieiform 
that duty. Some severe sentences .iie rei’orded, 
wliieh were passed this year Iw tlie pi'ople 
against usureis, on charges hroiighl by the 
lediles. An interregnum took jdace in the 
same year, for which no particular i< ason 
bcdi given. At the coneiiisioii ot tlu' iiiforieg- 
mim, [Y. U. 412. B. C. iioth consuls 
were elected out of the jiatriei.uis. Alaieus 
Valerius Oorvus a third time, and Aldus Coi- 
Helms Cossus; and tins seems to liaxe been the 
purjiosc intended by it. 

AA'IX. llenceforw’ard will lie relateil wars 
of gri'ater importance, whether we eunsidiT the 
strength of the powers, (ho length of their 
contimianec, or the distance of the countries in 
whicli they were carried on; foi in this\e.ir, 
arms were first taken up against llie Sainnites. 
a nation powerful in wealth and arms. After | 
the iSammtian war, in which avanoty offoriuue j 
was exjierienced, Byrrhus ajipeared as an em*- 
my; after l^yrrhus, the Carthagenians, V.'hal j 
a series of important events! How often haxe 
the extremities of danger bor,n nndergoue, Ix - 
forc tile structure of tins (unpire could be rais¬ 
ed to its ]>res«'nt magnitude, which the woild 
can scarcely endure! 'I’hc eau'se of the war 
with the fciamiiites originated, with resjiecf to 
the Komans, in the affairs of others; not ini- 


square, ready for action, into the plain which 
lies hewceti t^ajiuu and Tiiuta. Theie another 
battle was fuughl, in which tlie (J.imjianians 
were defeated, and driven into tin* town; and 
si’cmg no prosjieel of suj'jiort at hand, the 
fiower of their youth being greatly n'dueed lu 
number, lliey W'cn* under a necessity of nn['loi- 
! ing aid fiom tlie Homans, 
j XX,Y. 'J'beir ambassadors, being introduced 
: to the senate, sjioke neaily to this elleel: 

I “ Conseript f.dhers, the Campanian nation h.i • 
sent us, Us ambassadors, to solicit at your 
liaiids [ier|)etual fiiendslup and jirevenl suceoin. 
Had this ie(|uest lieeii made when mir all.ills 
well* in a iinisperous stati*, llx* eoiiueclioii, 
, though it might lune [iceii more reaililv elb'ct- 
I ed, wiiuld ha\o bei'ii luiuiul iiy a Wi’.ikcr tic. 

; Foi, 111 that cast*, as we should li.ne berii : cn- 
j sdde that we met iii ftieiidslifp on temis ol' 
.< i|iialitv. though jierhap''with as li dis- 

I pnsilioiis as at pre,*-e!it, ) et wi* might luui* hecii 
I less siilimisMve ami eunijdjoiil to )<iiir in< Inui- 
(loiis; 111 the jircseiit ease, atlailn'd to \ou m 
consideialioii of youi eomp.issiuji tovxaids us, 
and defended, by your aid, Iroiii the jierijs w Inch 
.surround us, we heeoine bound tii show also, in 
oui conduct, a due sense ut the benefit leem-.- 
ed; otliciwise wi‘ must l>e deemed ungiatelul 
and unvvoilliy of anv .•''Sisfanee nihei liom 
' g<ids or nun. ISoi certainly can we siip])(isr, 
the cireumstaiice of the Sammies iuuing. 
I first, become liiends and allies to \ou, is of 
I edicaey to pieclmh* our being recened into y mii 
' friendslii[>; or llial it gives lliem any aiKaitlagi' 


mediately lietween themselves, who luid, tdi 
then, beer, united m allianee ami friendsiiij.. I 


The «8amnites had, unjustly, merely becauu* 
tliey were superior in streiigtli, made war on the 
Sidicinrans. The weak being obliged to seek 
assistanre, united themselves to tlie Caui]):i- 


nians, who bringing to the support of tlu se j 
their allies rather a nominal tlmri anv real ! 


strength, enervated as they were by luxiny. j 
were defeated in the yidicinian territory, lij 
men inured to arms. Thus tliey theneeforlb ! 
drew on themselves the whole burthen of tlie 
war: for the Samnites, neglecting the Sidici- 
nians, turned their arms on the (’amjianians, as 
chief of the neighbouring stales, from whom 
they expected to gain victory with equal ease, 
and a greater share both of spoil and glory. 
After posting a strong guard on 'J'ifata,a ridge, 
ofhills hanging over Capua,they marched down 
from thence, with their army formed in a 


over us, except in jioiiit of jirmiily, and oidei 
of jirecedenei’: for there is no eiuilumary pro¬ 
vision 111 your treaty willi the Samnilrs, pio- 
hiluliiig your loriniiig otluT alliances, li ha-' 
ever indeed la-en deerneil, by you, a siiflliirni 
title to your fiiendslup, tliat the p< ismi who 
sought It, wislu'd to bo your fiiend. Now the 
Campaiiums, who, although our present tii- 
cuuistmici's forliid osteiif.itious language, veld 
to no other nation execjit yourselves, eillier m 
liu- magnifieence of our city, or tiie leililif_\ of 
our soil, if admitted to your friendshiji. Iiiinft 
no .small accession, we think, to the advant.igi.s 
wliich ye already eiij-iy. Whenever the 
.4i]({uans and Yolscians, the perpetual I'liemu's 
of this city, shall lake arms, we will lie on tbeir 
roar; and what ye shall liave j>rrf<n^H-d in be¬ 
half of our safety, the same^re shall,'on ev<Tv 
oeea'-ion. jierforin in bc-half of your dominion, 
and your glory. When tho.se nations, which 
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Jie l*flw('on you and us, shall bi* siilKliicd, 
(whjfli pciiotl, W(' may infer, belli fi(»m your 
])rowoss and your j^ood fortune, is not M-ry 
distant,^ ye will tlu'ii Inivf* an uninterrupted 
extent of iloininion reaeliirt'' to our borders. 
It i.s a mortifying and melancholy truth, 
which our .situation forces u.s to aeknowleiige, 
Conseri^it Fathers, that our aflairs are in such 
a state, that we jiuist iieconie the property 
either of filends or enemies. If ye defend u.s, 
yours; if ye abandon iis, that oi the tr^amnites. 
Cnnsnh'i, lin-relore, wJielher that (hipua, and 
all ■('ainpama, .shall become an addition toycuir 
5 .tr(‘iu;tli, <ir t<i that of the Samintes. Homans, 
it IS miiloiilitedly reasonaldo that youreompas- 
sion and assistance should lie iijxm, as a r<’- 
.source, to all men ; hnt still more e.spccially to 
tlinse, who, bv performing tlie same good otllces 
to oi!i(‘is implonngliiei! aid, Iia\e. by e'.ortions 
beyoml llu'ir strength, brought llu'inschcs mlo 
such di'-liesses as ours. Although, while we 
bliiuiit, in !ip|)iMranee, Im the ."sidicnuans, we 
W'ere, in lealify, liulihiigloi ourseIv<-s. iveaiise 
lliat nation, wliieli ir. in our neighliouiliood. 
Was idniidi red bv the Naiuiiites iii a most <‘iuel 
manner; and because \vc were apjnelunsive 
lli.ll llie dailies, .dli'i coiiMi/iiing the Sidicin- 
i.iMs, would spre.id lioin thenci'to enrselvcs : 
lor they do not att.ick us, a.s fet’liug themselves 
aggiii'ved, lull they rejoice at a jnetext being 
alloided them lor it. If their tibjeet were the 
giatilie.ition of re.si'ntment, and not of s.itialing 
tlieir ainbition, would it not lx* enough lliat 
they cut our U'gioiis to pieet's, once in tlie ter¬ 
ritory of the Siilienuans. and a secoiMl tiiiu' 
III Cainjiama Usell ' W hat kind of resi'iitment 
must that be. which could not be. satislied ly 
all tlie blood sjalt in two gener.il engagmnenl.' * 
Add to this tlie dexustaticm of our romitiy ; 
men and cuttl(‘ dn\ en away as -.pod; our coun¬ 
try-houses burned or otlierw'ise destroyed ; 
every thing, in short, iiearly amnlulated bv tire 
and .sword. 'J’his, we say, was siindy enough 
to gratify resentment, yet their ambition must 
be gratided also. It is liint which hurries them 
bn to the sii'ge of (’apua : tlii'y wt^h eilber to 
Ijy that most heaiitiful city in ruins, or to hold 
the possession of it themselves. Rut make it. 
Ihuuan.s, your own, hy your generous kindness, 
nor suder them liuis unjustly to hold it. Wo 
sjicak nof V* a jieople disposed to decline just 
and necessary w<trs, yet allow us to observe, 
that, if disposed to assi.st us, ye will not even 
have occasion to use your arms. The inso- 


leiiee of the Samnites has reached to our level; 
higher it dues not soar. So (hat even the 
})i'ospect of \our assistance will lie onr security. 
And wlialever.tlii'nri'forward, we .shall possess, 
whatever w<' ouisclves shall be, we must ever 
esteem it all as yours. Foi you, will the tields 
of (/ampuniu be phnighi'd ; for you.tiie cily nj 
Capua be stored with juliabitants; ye will be 
reckoned by us among our founders, our pa- 
rmits, ami our gods. iSot one ot your own 
culoriii's shall surpass iis in ohsequioii.snesK and 
fidelity towards you. (Jraiit then, C’onseript 
Fathers, to the prayers of tlie Canipamaus, the 
nod of favour; your irresistible, your providen¬ 
tial aid : hid us liojie that (hipiiawill be saved. 
]\luIlitutlos of every denonunalion escorted us 
on our setting out. Full ol vows and tears 
we lett e\ery jilaee. 'J’linik, then, ni what a 
state of <‘agei expectation are now' the senati' 
and jioople of (.'atnpania, our wivi's and oui 
idiiklren. Doubtless, at llii.s monieiil, they are 
standing at lli(“ gates, watching tlie road wdiieh 
li:uK from Iieiire, impatimit to know' wh.il an- 
swei, (’oiiscnpl f'atliers, ye may older us to 
bring b.ick to them. One kind of ans^vor 
hiiiigs tliem safely, life, and liberty : aiiothei 
-there Is horror m the thought. Deter¬ 
mine then about us, as about people, who are 
either to be your friends and allies, in not to 
exist at all.” 

XXA'l. The ambassadors then willidr.iw mg. 
tbe .senate took the aOair into cnnsnleiatiou, 
A gri'at maiiv were of opinion, that their city 
of C.ipua, the largest and most ojnilent in Italv ; 
and their land, th-* most fertile, and situatei! 
near tin' sea, would serve lh<‘ Roman peojib 
as a granary, from whence they might he su]i- 
[ilied with all tlie various kinds of provisiujiv, 
yet they paid greater regard to tlie f.iilli oi 
their engagements, than Ui these great ad¬ 
vantages; and the consul, by direction oi the 
senate gave them this answer : “ ('ani]>.ini,ins, 
tlie senate deems you deserving of their assist¬ 
ance. But, in contracting a friendship with 
you, it is proper to guard against the violation 
of any jirior alliance. The ftamiiites are asso¬ 
ciated with us by treaty. We refuse, there¬ 
fore, to take arms ag,iin.st the Samnites, which 
would be a breach of duty, first towards the 
gods, and then towards men. But, as is con¬ 
sistent with both those duties, wc will send am¬ 
bassadors to those our tViimds and allies, to re¬ 
quest that no violence may he oifered to you.” 
7^0 this, the chief of the embassy replied, ac- 
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cording to instructions which they had l)rmighi 
from home. “ Though ye do not think i)ro[)rr 
to defend us and our rights against violence 
and injustice, ye will surely defend your own. 
We therefore surrender into your juiisdirtuni. 
Conscript Fathers, and that of the Jiomaii 
people, the inhabitants of Campania, the city 
of Capua, our lands, the temples of the gods, 
ami all things else appertaining to iis, divine and 
human. W’^hatever sufferings we shall hence¬ 
forward undergo, will be the sufferings of men 
who have pul themselves under your domin¬ 
ion.” Having spoken thus, they ail stretched 
forth their hands towards the consuls, and, 
with floods of tears, prostrated themselves in 
the porch of the senate-hou'^c. The senate 
were deeply affeeted at this instanee ol the vi¬ 
cissitude of liumaii gramleiir; seeing that na¬ 
tion which poss«‘,-,sed an exuberance of wcaltli, 
and was universally noted for luxury ami pride, 
iiml to whom, a short time since, the nciglt- 
bouring slates looked up for suj»{)ort, so utterly 
depressed in sjurit, as voluntarily to resign 
themselves, and all that belonged to them into 
llie power of others. They therefore thought 
themselves bound in lionour not to abandon 
(hose who weie now become their Mihjeets ; 
and that it would be unjustifiable liehaviour in 
the Samnilos, if they persisted in earrying on 
hostilities aganist a city and eounlry which, in 
consequence of the surrender, had become the 
pioperty of the Jioniaii peojilc. It was in eon- 
sequence resolved, that ambassadors sliould he 
sent immediately to that nation. 'J'he.sc were 



(hunpaninn>; the answer of tlie senate, in j 
which duo regard was paid to the frieiidslnp of 
the Samnites ; ami the surrender nuxle in coii- 
eliision. To request, tliat in consideration of 
tlie alliance ami intercourse subsisting helweeii 
the stales, they would sjiare their subjects, and 
not carry arms into a country whii'h now made 
a part of the Roman state. And, if gentle rc- 
inonstrances did not produce the desired (‘fleet, 
tliat they should then denounce to the Samnites, 
as the will of the senate and people of Rome, 
that they should retire from the city of ('apua, 
and the Campanian territory.” When these 
things were represented to the ambassadors in 
the assembly of the Samnites, they not only 
answered fiercely, that they would continue 
the war, hut their magistrates, going out of tlio 
senate-house, wdiili^ the ambassadors were stand- 
ingoji the spot, called tlie commanders of their 


cohorts, and, with a foud voice, gave them or¬ 
ders to mnreh instantly into the Campanian 
l(‘rvitory, and plunder it. 

XXXII. When the rc.suU of this embassy 
wa.s reported at Rome, the senate, laying aside 
all other business, despatched heralds to di‘- 
mand satisfaction, which not being complied 
with, and war being, in consequence, declared 
in the customary manner, they decreed that tlie 
aflair should, without loss of time, be .^ubiiiiKed 
to the con.sideration of the peojile. Tliih was 
done accordingly, and, in pursuanee ol then 
order, tlie consuls instantly hegaii their march ; 
Valerius to Campania. CorneliU'., to Sunium. 
The former jiitched his camp near mount 
Cauriis, the latli r at Saliculii. 'I'lu' li'gtons ol 
the Haiiiniles met VaU'rins first ; for thi'j -up- 
posed that tlie whole weight of the wai would 
he directed to that .side. 'I’lii’y were, at the 
same Time, sliinulalod by rage against the (.’ani- 
jianians, for iiav ing shown lliemselvos so k ,id\. 
at one time to civ(‘, at another to call in aid 
ugani-t (Iicni. Rut no sooner did they -ee th< 
j Iloimui camp, than, willi one voice. llie_\ (ini- 
ously ch'inanded tlie signal from then leaiuMv; 
inaintaining, confidently, that the Koinans 
should meet the same i.ilc', in sujqioiimg tlie 
(-aiiipaiiTans, winch had attended the latffi m 
Mijij'oiting the Sidicinians. Valerins. altu 
sjx'nding a levvdavs in slight slvimii'lie- lor 
tlie ]inipos(‘ of making trial of the enenw, di- 
I i-ilincd tin' signal for Imifle, exiiortiiig In^ men. 
'in few words, not to ]»| the new w ar ami tlie 
new enemy dispnii them. Jn proportion a.-- 
the) c.triied their arms to a greater dtslanee tiom 
the eily, llii'y would, m every stage tif tin it 
progres.s, meet nations more and more unuar- 
like. 'I'liey ought not to estiinate'the valuf ot 
the S.unnitrs In tlie losses of the Sidteini.mv 
and (’am|iunians. 1-et the eombalaiits he of 
what kind soever, one side must necessarily he 
worsted. As to the (hampaniniis, lliey wiie 
undoubtedly vanqui.shrd liy debility, flouing 
from excessive luxury, and liy their own inisil- 
lanimity, rather than by the strrngtli of their 
enemy. And, after all, of what weight were 
two successful wars on the side of the Sam- 
nites during so many ages, in tlie balance 
against the glorious achievi'inonts of the 
Roman people, who reckoned nearly .a gieater 
number of triumphs than of years from the 
foundation of their city, and w’ho had exii'iided 
the sway of their victoiious arms over all around 
I them; the Sabines, Etruria, the Latincs, the 
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ifonucians, tho -EijuaiiK, Vhc Voli^ciaiib, t!\t‘' 
Aiirutioiaiis W'lio, alter !'la}'in" niyriadnof 
(<aii]s, in so many battli'K, loicecl (hem at last, 
to lly to their sliips'* As every soldier ought 
to go eourageoiisly into the field, unimaled l)y 
tlie national lenown in arms, so ought he, at the 
same tune, to eonsider thi' eominander, under 
>\liose ^onduet and auspices lie is to light, 
whether he be one, eupublc of attracting atten¬ 
tion, merely by Ins ]iom])ous evlinilafions, 
-piriled 111 wor<ls alone, and uinjuatilied for 
luilitary labours: or one who well knows how 
to ‘w](‘ld arms, to advance Itefore the staiidanF, 
and to eiieonnter the llnekest of the li::iit. “ Nol- 
dll IS,” said he, “ I wish you to he hd bv my 
:u lions, not by iiiy words; and to take, not 
;»ii!v otdeis, but e\ainj»le uKo, from me. It 
was not bv intrigues, nor by cidi.ds, usual among 
ibe iioldes. but !>>’ this right hand, that I pro- 
< nied to myself three coiisiil-liip'-. and i!ie bigb- 
i'>t })]-aises of my eouiilrynien. 'i’heie "ns a 
time wlimi It might have been said of im*,— 
^ oil^i|oYed these dignities bec!iU ‘'0 \ ou weie 
a patnei.in, and descended Ironi the deliveriTs 
ol your eouiitrv ; and beeausi' your fnmily had 
ilie consulship in the same year whermn the 
(ilv lirst had a eonsul,—This might have been 
said. Hut at jiresent the consulship lies open 
to us ]ialneians, and to j on jdel eians, without 
distinction; nor is it, as formerly, the prize of 
iintli. Imt of merit. Look forward, therefore, 
soldiers, to the very buminit of honours. Al¬ 
though \e have gl^eu me, among vourst'lves, 
and in eonse(]iienee of the approbation of the 
gods, the new surname of ('or\us, the ancient 
one of our familv, the rublieola', is not erased 
liom my memory. I tio, and iwtr did, culti- 
Aate the favour of the Roio.i, e.i'iuiions, in 
war and in ])eiiee ; in a jiriv.ite station, and in 
]>ub!ic ofliees, both higli and low ; in that of 
triluiiip, eijually as in that of eonsul: and wdlh 
the same tenor of eoiiduet tliiougli al! in\ sove- 
ra! consulships. As to the pieseni Imsincss 
|i)iii your endeavours with mine, to obtain, by 
the favour of the gods, a new and signal tii- 
unijdi o\er these Sainiiites.” 

•XXXIII. Never was there a eoiiimander 
who juit himself on a more familiar footing 
with his soldiers, pel forming every subaltern 
duty, without reluctance. In the military 
sports, w'd fein it is the custom for equals lo 
vie wilh Equals in speed and strength, he was 
condescending and affable; success or defeat 
made no alteration in him, nor did he disdain 
Vol I.—2 N 


any competitor whatever. Tn his actions, 
bmieliecnl according to the occasion ; in his 
conversation, as atteiilive to the ea.se and free¬ 
dom of others, as to his own dignity ; and what 
is ill the highest degree attractive of public 
esteem, the same mode of conduct, by which 
he had gained the magistracy, was pursued by 
him throughout the whole of his administra¬ 
tion. 'J’he troops, tbeulbre, universally ap¬ 
plauding the exhorlatiuiis of their commander 
niaiehed out ol the camp with incredible alac¬ 
rity. The battle eninincneed with as equal 
hopes, and as eijiial strength, on both sides, as 
any that ever was Ibiigbl; each party full of 
eonfidenee in them (hes, without despising 
llieii a(hei-«aiy. 'J’be Samnitcs were embold¬ 
ened bv llieir bile exploits, and tlie having gain¬ 
ed fw’o victories wjllim the sjaicc of a few days ; 
tin* Homans, on the olbei side, liy the glorious 
achievements of four Innuiied yeais, .and suc¬ 
cess eoi-va! VMtIi the found,ition of their city; 
both jiarties, howevi r, fell some unusual eoii- 
cein on engaging with a new enemy. Tlic 
coiidiet gave jiroof of the sjiirit which they 
jiossessed; for they main1.uned it for a con- 
sulei.dile lime, wnboiit either giving way in 
llie least. The eonsul, since the enemy could 
not be overpowered by foue, endeavouTed, by 
a charge of his cavalry, lo disorder their hire- 
most battalions ; but when he saw their ine- 
gul.ir ellbrts attended with no sueeoss, being 
obliged lo whei'l their squadrons in a narrow 
e<un])ass, and that tiny could not open lo them¬ 
selves a passage, he rode liack to the van cf 
the legions, and, leaping fioni his horse, said 
lo llu'in, “ hioliliers, the task belongs to in¬ 
fantry ; eom<‘ on, then; as ye sliull sec me 
making way with ny sword to the main 
body of the enemy; .so let eaeli, with all 
lii> might, beat down those who ojiposc him. 
8oon then shall fliaf ground, where their erect¬ 
ed spears are now glitfeiing. be efleclually clear¬ 
ed by a wide-extended slaughter.” By the 
time he had uttered lliese words, the cavalry, 
by his order, turned to llic wings, and left the 
way 0 ]»cn for the legions. The consul advanced 
first, and slew the person whom he happened to 
engage. Fired at this sight, every one on tlie 
right and loft of him, assaulted his opposite foe 
w'ithextraordinary fury. The Samiiites, though 
they received a greater number of wounds lhaii 
they gave, oKstinately stood their ground. 7'he 
buttle had now- continued a considerable lime, 
and great slaughter was made round the stan- 
24 * 
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danls of the Saranites, yet in no part woio uny 
of them seen to fly ; so determined wore ihey 
to be vanquished by death alone. Tiio Itom-ins, 
therefore, tindnii; their strength boginiiing ti> 
relax, and that only u small part of the (lay re¬ 
mained, ru-ilicd upon the enemy. Now was the 
first appearance of the Sanimtes giving ground, 
and of the matter being likely to end in their 
flight; great numbers wore nnulc prisoners or 
slam; nor would many of tlieiii have survived 
had not night stopped the pursuit, for it wiis uo 
longer a battle. On the other side, the Komans 
acknowledged that they never hud fought with 
a more determineul enemy; and on llie other, 
thi; Sammies, on being aske^d what was the 
cause which first impelled men so firm at the 
outset to fly, made answer that it was occasioned 
by the eyes of the Romans, whicli ajijieared to 
flash with fire, together Avith their desperate 
looks and furious asjteet; for that in fart they 
felt more terror from tlu'sc, than from any 
other ciri'umstaiiee. And this terror W'as eim- 
firmed, not only in the issue of the battle, but by 
their marching awmy during the night. Next 
day, the Romans took possession of the de¬ 
serted camp, into which the (.'iuupaniaiis pouied 
in a body to congratulate them. 

XXXIV. But the joy caused liy this (‘vent 
had nearly been allayed liy a terrible disastei in 
Samnium: for the consul Coruelins, dejiarting 
from 8aticula, incautiously led his army into a 
mountainous tract, passalde only through a deep 
defile, and occujiied on all sides by tlii^ enemy: 
nor did he peicoive their troops jiosted over lus 
head, until it was loo late for his men to retreat 
with safety ; wliile th(‘ IS.imniles waited only 
until he should bring down the whole of iiis 
army into the valley. Publius Deeius, a tri¬ 
bune of the Soldiers, observed one hiii liigher 
than the rest hanging over the enemy’s rainji, 
too steep to be climbed by an army encumbered 
with baggage, but not dilficultto troop> lightly 
accoutred. Addressing, therefore, the consul, 
who was in great perturbation, he said, “ Aulus 
Cornelius, do you see that high point above the 
enemy ’ That is the bulwark of our hopes and 
safety, if we arc expeditious m making ourselves 
masters of a post, which nothing but blindness 
could have hindered the enemy from seizing. I 
ask only the first rank and spearmen of one 
legion; when I shall have arrived at the sum¬ 
mit with these, tlien do you proceed forward, 
free from all apprehension, and preserve your¬ 
self and the army. For the enemy will not 


have in their power to move without bringing 
de.fructioii on tlieiiiselveh, as they, from occu¬ 
pying the lower ground will be exposed to every 
weapon wetlirow. As for ourselves, eitlier the 
fortune of the Roman jieoplo, or our own cou-» 
rage, will extricate us.” He was highly eoni- 
mended by the consul, and having received the 
body of troops which he desired, made bis way 
through the mountains by concealed jiaths; 
nor was ho noticed hy the enemy, until he came 
near the spot which he wislu'd to gam: lh(‘y 
wore then universally seized with asloni^hmeiit 
and aflright; so that, attracting (he eyes of all 
to himself, lie ga\(' tunc to the consul to le.id olV 
Ins troops to more favourable ground, while he 
look post himself oii the highest summit, 'fhe 
Siinnntes, maiching tlieir forces sometime^ 
towaidsoiie side, sotiH'limes towards the other, 
lost the opjiortuiiity of ctlecling either lul^l- 
no'.s, for they conM neither jiursue the eoiisol, 
e\ce[)t through the same defile in whicli tlu'y 
lately had him under tin* jiower of their wenji- 
ons, nor march U{» their men against the aceli- 
vity, to th(‘ eminence oecupicd by Deems, ovi r 
their heads. 'Tliev were enraged princiji.illv 
against tliose who liaJ snatched Ironi them tlie 
opl»ortuiiitv of acting with sueeess, and l!u’ 
nearness of their situation, and the smallness 
of the party, wouhl liave led them to seek h r 
veiigoaiice tlieri*: but they could resolve on 
nothing: at one time it was intended to sin- 
round th(‘ lull on all sidi's W'lth troops, and thus 
cut olV Deems fiom the consul; at another, to 
leaxe ojk'h a j)assage, and then to fall on luai, 
when he .should have descended into tlie de- 
tile; night however came upon them, beh)n 
they had deleimined which measure to pin. ’.ie. 
Deems at first entertained liopes that lie mighi 
engage them advantageously, as they should 
advanct* ag.uiist the steep; ami was afterwards 
surjirisc'd tlut they did nut jiroceed to attick. 
him, or, if they wore deterred l»y the diHieuIty 
ot the ground, that they did not surround him 
with works. At length, calling the ci'iiturions 
to him, he said, “ What a want of military skill, 
and what indolence do they not discover: 
flow did such men as these gain a victory over 
the Sidicinians and (Campanians ? See how 
their battalions move to and fro, sometimes 
collected into one spot, sometimes drawn out 
for a march : not a man doing any thing, al¬ 
though, hy this time, they mi^t have Surround¬ 
ed us with a rampart As this is the case, we 
should too much resemble them, if we remained 
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hrri' lonj-cr than is expedient. Come on, then; 
follow me, tliat while there is yet some little 
<lay-li<;lit leinaining, we may (Jisc,over in what 
])la(‘es fhoy j)ost their guards, and if there is a 
passage for us left open.” Of all these matters 
he took an accurate view, clad in a soldier’s 
ve.si; ilie eenturions, whom he took Avith him, 
heiiig a^o in the dress of common soldic'rs, lest 
ihe enemy shouhl take iiolico of the corinnainhT 
going tlic round. 

.V.\^YV^ ilaving placed wateli-giiards in 
proper phu'cs, lie eonnnanded notice to he 
i-^siied, by ticket,* to all tin* rcif, that, on 
t4ie signal being gneii, by tin* cornet sound¬ 
ing tlie second watch, they should come to 
him sihmtly in arms. When they had as¬ 
sembled there", acrording to thtdr orders, he 
aildressi'd tlieni thus: “ tSuldu'rs, silenci* is 
jjee<‘ss.irv, ye iinist llierefore listen to me, witli- 
oiO tesiifving your approlialion in the usual 
manner. VV’hen I shall liave fully explamod my 
si’iiUmeiils to vou, llum such of you, as agree 
111 (^moa with me, will pass over, wiih- 
tml noise to the right; on winch e\er side the 
m.ijoiily shall lie.lhat judgintmt shall be followed. 
Now hcarvvhat F have to projiose. 'J'he em-m} 
li.ive Mil rounded you ; but not in eonsiMjiienee oI 
your taking refuge here in cowardice. By \al. 
our ye seized this spot: by valour yo must 
make your way from it. By eomnig hither, ye 
hav(“ saved a most valuable army to the Koman 
people; by forcing jonr j)as>.agi’ hence, savi' 
yourselves. It becomes your eharaefer that, 
though few in number, ye afford suci-our to 
multitudes, wliile ye yourselves need no aid. 
'J’he enemy whom ye hav<‘ (o deal with, is the 
same who, Y(“sterd:iy,.slu|)nlly neglei-ted to make 
use of the opportunity, which fmtinie had put 
in iheir hands, of cutting off our whole unnv ; 
who never saw this lull hanging with sueli ad¬ 
vantage over tlieir heads, until they found us in 
possession of it; and who, with all the tlion- 
saiidsof which tlieir forces consist, neither pre 
vi'iited the ascent of such a small parly as ours, 
nor, when we beenme ma.sters of the place, stit- 
roiinded us with enlrciiehments, though there 
’w*as so much of the day remaining. 'I'liose 


* TIm' fommon method of communicating tiio walcli- 
word, and bucli orders as re(]uirod expedition, was, to 
wiile them c»i a hiohII lahlet or ticket, (mrrn, which 
the irilmnef KCiil to ^tio first conturion, by whom it wa- 
sent oil to the iicvl, and thus it passed to all llie cen- 
iiinoMs in Older, until it came lo the last, who returned it 
to the tribune. 


whom ye baffled in such a manner, while they 
were awake, it is your business to elude, when 
they arc huru'd m sleep. Nay, there is a neces¬ 
sity for It; for in such a situation are our 
affairs, that my part is rather to point out what 
necessity enforces, than to offer you counsel. 
For whether ye are to stay, or lo remove from 
tills place, admits not of deliberation. Fortune 
has left us nothing lu'ie, besides our arms and 
courage to make use of ibem : and consequently, 
we iiiusl perisli tbiough hunger and thirst, if 
we fear tlic sword of the enemy, beyond what 
beeoines men and Koiiiutn;. 'Phere is, there¬ 
fore, but one way lo ^al(■ly ; and that is, to 
sally forth. 'I'his we iiuisi do either by day, or 
by niglif. But there is another consideration, 
that cuN off all hesitation ; which is, that if we 
wait for the ligiit, we o,ni ha\e no hope that 
the miemy, «!io at [irescnt, mn-omp-iss ihe hill 
on all Spies, as ye see. witli tlieir bodies exposed 
at disadvantage, will not bem its in with a con¬ 
tinued ramjiart and treneli. If night then be 
favouiablo to a s.diy, as it a]>pears to he, this 
certainly is the fitli'st hour of it. ^'e as-sem- 
hied here on tile signal of the second watch ; a 
time in which your foes are sunk in the pro- 
fiiiinde.st sleep. Ye will pass among them, 
either in silence, entirely esea]iing their notice, 
or ready, if they should perceive you, to terrify 
them with a sudden shout. Only follow me, 
whom ye have hitherto followed. The same 
fortune, winch conducted us hither, will conduct 
us home. And now, .such of you as arc ot 
opinion, that this is a salutary plan, come over 
with me, to (he right.” 

XXXVI. Every man of them went over, 
and follow'od Deeius, who bent his way through 
the spaces whieli lay open between the guards. 
'J’hoy had now passed the middle of the camp, 
when a soldiiT, slriiling over the bodies of the 
watchmen, who lay asleep on the ground, by 
striking one of their shiehls. occasioned a noise; 
on winch the watehiuan being roused, stirred 
the next to him, and each, as ho awoke, called 
up the rest, ignorant whether these w’crr friends 
or foes, whether the party had sallied from the 
hill, or the con.sul had taken their camp. De- 
cius, finding that he was discovered, ordered his 
men to raise a shout, and thus disheartened them 
with afTright before they liad shaken off the 
heaviness of sleep, perideving them to such a 
degree, that they were ineapalile of taking arms 
briskly, so as to make }u>ad against, or to harass 
him in pursuit. During this consternation and 
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confusion of the Sanmitcs, the party of Romans, 
killing such of llie guards as fell in their way, 
made good their jiassage to the camp of the 
consul. There was a considerable part of the 
night yet to oorne, and they now seemed to be 
in safety, when Decjus said to tliem, “ Roman 
soldiers, I honour your bravery ; airos to come 
shall (’Ato) both your enterprise and \our retiiin. 
But, in order that others may be grafilit'd w'lth 
a view of such cininent merit, Iigiit i.-. re(|Uisite; 
nor is it fitting that you he concealed undei 
darkness and silenee, W’hile returning info the 
camp with such distinguished gloiy. Here let 
us wait in quiet for the day.” Ills words were 
obeyed; and, as soon as moiniiig iqipeared. a 
messenger being sent forward into the camp, 
to the consul, the troops there were roused liom 
sleep to excessive joy; and the news hemg con¬ 
veyed round by ticket, lliat those men were 
returning,in safety,who hail exjiosctl themselves 
to such imminent danger for the 2 )reservation 
of them all, they poiireil out in a body eairerlv 
to meet them; praised tliein. congratulated 

them, called them encli, and all together, llieii 
preservers; gave thanks and pr.uses to the 
gods, and almost worsluj/ped Hecius. Thus 
did the tribune enjoy a kind of triumph in the 
camp, as he marched through the middle of ii, 
with his party m arms, all men fixing their eyes 
on, and honouring him, m the same manner as 
the consul. When they arrived at the general’s 
tent, the consul summoned an assemhly by 
sound of trunipi'f; but wliicli (after having 
begun to expatiate on the merits of Hecius) he 
adjourned, on the interposition of Hecius him¬ 
self; who recommended, that eveiy other huM- 
ness should be postponed, while it was in their 
power to improve the occasion which piescnted 
itself. He then advised the consul to attack 
the enemy while tliey were under eonsternation, 
and scattered round the hill in detached paities . 
adding, that he even believed that niimbeis who 
had been sent out in pursuit of him, were strag¬ 
gling through the forest. ’J’he legions were 
accordingly ordered to take arms and marching 
out of lamp, the forest being now better 
known by means of seouts, were led towards 
the enemy through a more open tract. By 
sudden and unexpected attacks, the soldier.s of 
the Samnites being dispersed up and down, and 
most of them unarmed, as was .supjiosed, they 
first drove them in a panic into the camp, and 

then, after beating olT the guard.s. took the camp 
itself. The shout spread quite round the hill, 


and put all the paitics to flight from their'se- 
voial posts. 'I'lius a great part of them \ itddod 
tlie victory to an enemy wliom they (ltd not see. 
Those, whose fears had diiven them wilinn the 
ramparts, amounting to thniy thousand, were 
dll ]iul to the sword. The camp was {ilun- 
dered. 

XXXVH. 'J’he husiness being tbps con¬ 
cluded, the con.sul again railed an assemldy, 
and prniiouiieed apanegyiie on Hecius; ri'pie- 
seiiting Ins actions, luit mi'rely as he Imd lu-gun 
(o lecite them, but as eoiisiimmated since, by a 
new display of merit; and besides other mili- 
tai\ gifts, pre'a'iited him wilii a gokh'ii crown, 
and tin huiidicd o\en, one (*f them wliilc, ot 
e\traordin,iry beauty, nchly ornamented, and 
liiivmg glided houis. To ihestildiers, who had 
been on tlie jiaity with him, Ik* tissigni'd a double 
jioition of corn for ('ver, willi an ox and two 
vests to each. Beside the coiisiirs donations, 
the legions .set on Heeius’s lietid a crow n ol 
grass, denoting dclivei.inei' liom a blocktide. 
aeeompanj ing the pn'^'cnt wiiliti imhtary .'■liout 
ol‘ ajjjirobation. Anolhci eriAvii, evjiressive of 
the same eonipliinent, wtis put on Ins head 
by Ins own paity. Ih'eoiated with the.so 
honouiahlc cinbleiiis, he stuiiliced tlie heauti- 
lul white i>\ to Mai.':, and iicstowed tfie hiiii- 
died olhi*r.s on the suldu-iN, wlio had tieeom- 
paiiied him m the cAjiedilion. 'I’u the .''time 
soldiets the legioiii- imule a contribution, c.ich 
man of a pound of corn, tiiid a pint ot wine; 
all this was jierformiN! with tin cMniordiimiy 
degree of cordiality, accompanied willi the im- 
lilary .shout, a token of universal tipprohalioii. 
'J'he tlind battle was fought ne.ir ^uessula, 
where the army of tlie l^ainniles, wincii had 
hern routed hy Marcus V'aleiius lieing joiiK'd 
In all the able young men ol then mition, 
wliom they called from home, deterniJiied to 
try ihetr fortune in a llnal conte.-l J‘'iom 
Suessulu hasty messengers c.inu'fo t’apiia, and 
hmseruen from thence at lull sjiei'd to the con¬ 
sul Valeriu.s, to beg for succour. 'i'Jie troops 
were (]Uickly put in motion, and, li'avmg a 
strong guard with the baggage in the camp, 
proceeded on their march with ia]mlily. 'J'licy 
chose for their camp a veiy nanow sjiol, at a 
small distance fioin the enemy, as they weie not 
attended Ityaerowd of servants, and liaving no 
other baggage than horses. 'J'Jir .Samnifes, 
witliout delay, drewu]> in oroer of ba*itle; and 
when they found that no army was sent (o 
meet them, advanced, in readine.ss fur aelioii.lo 
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l1i« Roman camp. When they saw tlie koI- 
<licrs on tho ramjiarl, and when ihc scouts 
hroiijflif accounts from every quarter into liow 
narrow a compass the camp was contract(‘d, 
tliey thence inferred that the number of the 
eiieniy was hut small. Tlie whole .army began 
to exclaim, that they ouglil to fill up the 
.tienches, tear down the ranijiart, and break into 
the campand in that rash manner they would 
have jtroceeded.had not their leaders restrained 
tbcir impetuosity. However, as their own 
great iiunihcrs bore hard on their su}ij)lies, and 
as* 111 <’onsequeiiee of their lying so long at 
/^uessula, and of the battle being now defened, 
tlii’y liad a jirospeetot lieing slmilly in w.nit of 
i'\ei V thing, they resolvc'd, that w bile the eiK'iny 
rein,lined shut up, anil in .ijipeaninee thrmigli 
lear, their tri'ops should he hil out into the 
eoniitrv to forage. 'J'hey luid sujiposed, too, 
llial llie Romans, having inaiehed in haste, 
coiilil liave iirought no inoieeoni with lliem 
than lliey witc ulile to cany on their shoulders, 
.iloi^ uitli their arms, so that tliey would, in a 
little liim-, he ledueed to actual distirss. When 
tile eolisul oliserved, that the oneiii) were dis¬ 
persed o\er flu* eountiy, mid that tlie guards 
uliieh they liad left were not numerous, altei 
exliorfing Ins soldiers in few words, he led 
Tlii'in to an aflaek id then eaiiip, and having 
taken it, (a gri'ater number lieing slam m then 
tciil-' than at the gates, or on the lamparl,) he 
ordeied the standards taken from tliem to he 
eolleeted logelhiT. Then, h-aving two legions 
to gnanl them, with strict injunctions to abstain 
liom plundering until he slioulil return, he set 
out with Ins tioops in regular order; and send¬ 
ing on the cavalry before him, to drive the 
scatteied Samnites together, as if with hunting 
toils, made great slaughter of them, for iii 
tlieir triglit, they could neither li\ on any sig¬ 
nal to cijlleet thi'ir troojts in a liody, nor re- 
solvi' wliether they should repair to the eaniji, 
or tly to a greater distance, t^ueh was their 
eoiisternation, and such the preeqiilaney of 
their flight, that there were brought to the eon- 
j<id not less than forty thousand shields, though 
. liiere was nothing like that number of slain ; 
and of military standards, ineliuling those 
which had been taken within their ranks, 
one hundred and seventy. He then returned 
to the enei^y’s camp, the entire spoil of which 
ho gave #ithe soJHiers. 

XXXVIIl. The event of this engage¬ 
ment ohiigi'd the Faliscians, wdio were under 


the terms of a truce, to petition the senate for 
a treaty of alliance; and induced tlie Ivatines, 
who had their armies already jirepared, to turn 
their operations, from tlie Romans, against the 
Pehgnians, ]\or was the fame of these suc- 
resses confined wiihm the limits of Italy: the 
Carfhagenians also sent ambassadors to Roine 
with congratulations, and with a present of :i 
golden crown, weighing iwenty-fne pounds, to 
he placed in ,Iupitrr\ shiine in the eapitol. 
Both tlie consuls triuinjilied over the Sam- 
nites, while Deems followed them liighly di*.- 
tinguislied by jiraises and piCHenls; and, in 
the rough jests of the soldiers, the name of the 
tribune was heard as frequently us those of the 
eorninanders. Tlie embassies of the (\im- 
panians and Suessans were then heard ; and, 
in eonijihanee with their jietitmiis, a liody of 
troops was .sent thither into winter-qnaiteis, to 
protect them against the incursions of tlir 
^^amnilcs. ('apua, even at tliaf time, destriie- 
live of military discijijiiH' llirongh the alhne- 
incnls otrvery kind of jileasures, so di liaiu'heil 
the ijiinds of the soldiers, as to alienate llieir 
alTeetions from tlimr coiinlry. and schmnea 
were formed, in their winti i-quartcrs, to tak<‘ 
Ciipna from the Campanians by the same 
wuked means by vvliieh they themselves had 
taken n from its ancient possessors. “ ISor was 
there any injustice” tliey said, “in turning 
their own exiunjile on tliemsehes; for wliy 
should the (’ainpanians, wlui were unable to 
defend citlu r then iiersoiis or their pioperty, 
enjov the most fcitile hinds m Italy, and a city 
jiropoi Honed to the guodni'ss of those lands, 
lather than the victorious nimv, who, at the ex- 
jieiise of their sweat and blood, had driven the 
Samnitos out ol it ^ Was it reasomiiile that 
tliese should have the lull enjov ment of such a 
fruitful and deheioiiseuuiitiy, vvline they, afti'r 
being spent with tlie fatigues of war, must toil 
in the unwholesome and parched soil round 
iheir own city, or, within the eily, endure the 
oj)]iressive grievanee of interest-money daily in¬ 
creasing T’ Tliese schemes wore agitated in 
secret cabals, and as ) et eommunieuled only to a 
few', when the new consul, Cains Marcius Ruti- 
lus, came among them, the province of Campa¬ 
nia having fallen to him by lot, his colleague 
Quintus Servilius being left in the city. He 
was a man of good judgment, matured liotli by 
age and experience, for he was then in Ins 
fourtli eonsulshi]!, and had served the olbccs ol 
dictator and censor. [V. R. 413, B. C. 33!!.] 
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When, thercfoie, he was informed by the tri¬ 
bunes of all the cireumstanccs of the atbur, he 
eoncluded, that the best method of proceeding 
would bo, to frustrate the violent designs of the 
soldiery, by prolonging the period during which 
they might hope to be able to execute tiieir de¬ 
sign whenever they pleased; and accordingly, 
he caused a report to be spread, that the Iiodjis 
wore t<i have their winter quatfers, for tlie next 
year, in the towns they then oceiijned; for they 
had been cantoned in dilTerent plans tjf (’iuni):i- 
nia, and the plot had spread fioiii Capti.i tlirough 
the whole army. Their eagerness iii ])ur.su:t of 
their design being, by these means, lelaxed, t!ie 
mutiny w.is composed for the present. 

XXXIX. The consul, on Icviding out liis 
lioops to the summer campaign, resolved, whde 
ho found the Saniiiites quiet, to 'unge the aiiny 
by dismissing the tnibuleul men; some he dis¬ 
charged, under the jiretenee of their hiiviiig 
served out their regular time; others, as being 
enfeebled by age, or otliervvi.se debilitated : se¬ 
veral were sent away on furlouglis, at hist, 
singly; afterwards, even .several cohorts, he- 
eause they had spent the winter at a great dis¬ 
tance from home, and from their private con- 
eerns : others, too, were dcs[)atched to dill’crent 
places, under pretence of the business ol the 
army, by which means a great part of ihemwi'jo 
removed out of the way. All these llie other 
consul, and the praitor, detained under various 
pretenco.s, at Rome. At first, the men, not 
suspeetiiig the artifice practised on tliem, were 
not displeased at the thought of revisiting their 
homes. But when they perceived, that none 
returned to their standards, and that, moreover, 
hardly any were dismissed e.xcejit tlio.se who had 
wintered m Campania ; and, of those, the lo- 
nicnters of the mutiny in particular; they at 
lir-st began to wonder, and afterward-, lo fi-ir. 
what seemed Ix'yond a doubt; that their design-, 
had been divulged ; and that they would h.ixe 
to undergo trials, discoveries, secret piuii-h- 
ments of individuals, and the cruel and unre¬ 
strained tyranny of the eon.suls and senate. 
These were the subjects of secret conferences 
among the troops in the camp, when they ob¬ 
served, that those who were the smews of tlie 
conspiracy had been sent away through the art 
of the consul. One cohort, coming near Anxur, 
seated themselves at Lautul®, in a narrow 
woody pass, between the sea and the mountains, 
in order to intercept tho.se who were daily di.s- 
missed under various pretexts, as has been men¬ 


tioned. Their body soon grew strong in num¬ 
bers, nor was any thing now wanting of the form 
of a regular army, except a leader. Without 
order, however, and plundering the coinitry m 
their way, they came into the Alban territory, 
and, under the hill of Alba J.onga, enclosi-d 
their camp with a ramjiart; where, when the 
work was finished, they spent the remainder of 
the day m discussingdilfercnt opimon.s'respeel- 
ing the choice of a commandci, having no gieat 
confidenee in the abilities of any wlio wcie pi.‘- 
seiil. And “ on whom,” they .'..iid, “ i-ould they 
prevail to come out fiom Rome on lln ir invita¬ 
tion ■' What man was there, among the pain 
eiair. or jilehei.ui'', who would, witli his eyes 
open, e\pove lumsell lOhUeli iiiiininenl d.ingm . 
01,lo vvlmm could tin* cause of the anny, di ivt'ii 
lo madite:-,-; by ill tieatinenl. be junjicily r.m- 
lidcd 1 X(“\t day, while ihey Wi’U' employed 

111 <h'liheratuig on the same subject, some of the 
rambling marauders brought iiitelligema*, that 
Tilus Quintnis was cullivulin.'C his farm in the 
te-Titory ofTuseuInin. n-gardless ol the city and 
of Its luniours. lie was ol })alneian r.i<’(“, who, 
being obligetl to reliiiqinsh the military proles- 
sion, 111 wliieh he had aeqiared gieat glory, m 
eonseijuenee of one nflius tec! being lamed by .1 
wound, delerinineti to s[)end hts life in llu' conn- 
t,_,, far trom amlnlioii and th(‘ contentions ol the 
ioiuin. As soon as his name was heard, lliev im- 
mediately recognized the iikiii ; and, with wi-.hes 
of success to the measure, ordered him to ln‘ 
s(Mst for. Bui as lluTv* was little unnn to hojie 
lhat lie would voliinlnriiy apjiear in tlie cause, it 
v'-.t^ resolved that both immaces am! lorei* should 
he emplo}cd. Aeeonliiigly those who wcm- 
s(M!t for the purfiose, enteriiig liu hnusi> m du¬ 
de.nl of night, while he l.iy eoinjHised ni sierji, 
and denounemg, as tlie only idtinmitive, (utlier 
honour and er)mmand, 01, when he made o|i|mi- 
siliuii, death, l!ie\ brought hmi by l<trce to then 
camp. Immediately on his .irnv.d, he wa.s sa¬ 
luted (leiieral, and wlnle he w'as lerriiled at tins 
unaeeoiinlab'c and sudden transaelion, lliey 
biou'dit to him the ensigns of tin- olllee, and 
insisted on his leading tlu-in to the city. Tin 
with haste dietaled by lludr own unniliiieSjS, 
taking up the slandanl.s, they came in hostile 
an ay to tin* oiglith stone on the road, which is 
now the Appiiui, and would have proceeded di¬ 
rectly lo tlie city, had they not bepn told that 
an army was eoming to meet biem; MtTcus Va¬ 
lerius Cm vus being nominated dictator, and fiU- 
cius .Cinilius Maiuereinus mafiter of the hoise. 
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‘ A'L. As soon as? the arniy sent to oppose 
them came in sight, ami they distiiigui''hod the 
well-known arms and standards, their icgard for 
thc'ir country instantly reviving, softened the 
resentment of every breast. They were not yet 
Imrdy enough to shed the blood of their coun¬ 
trymen; they had never yet known any but 
/oreign^wars; and secession from their lel- 
low-citizens was deemed tiie utmost effort of 
rage. Now, therefore, the leaders, and oven 
the soldiers on l>oth sides, expressed a desire 
that there should be a meoting held for a nego- 
tialion. Accordingly, on one side, Qiiintius, 
wlio would not have borne arms, even in favour 
of Ins eountry, but with extremi’ nductance, and 
of course wilh much greater against il; and on 
the other, (birvus, who eiilerlaiiK'd the warmest 
atrection for e\(“ry one of lus couiitrYmen, jiai- 
ficularlv tlie soldiery, and above all ollo'is, those 
who had served under lus own banner, advanced 
to a conference. 'I'he instant the latter ap¬ 
peared, the same resp(n-tfal deivoence was jiaid 
(o by Ills adveisaiics, wliieb liis (uvn men 
manitested by (lum sileine : be then addu'ssed 
them in tin-, manner: “Soldiers, at my dcjiar- 
rme from the, city, I made it niy e.irnest prayer 
to the immortal gods, whom ye. the [uiblie, and 
mysidf adoie, and humbly implored tiiem of 
their gootlness, to gr.mt me not a Mctory over 
yoii, lull the happiness of restoring coneord, 
'I’he lime jn't lias alforded, and doubtbss the 
fiitiiri' will alVord, oecasions enough lor the ae 
<juisitiou of military glory. At the present, 
))eaee should be the object of our uisbes. 'I'he 
request which I urged to the immortal gods, 
whilst I olVeied up my vows, it is in y our powei 
to fulfil for me, il you will allow yourselves to 
iceollert that your camp stands not in ^’amnmm, 
nor in the ferntoiy of llie Volsetans. but on 
Roman ground; that those lulls, which ye 
bee, are your nadve soil; that this army is com¬ 
posed of youi countrymen ; that I am your own 
fonsul, under whose conduct ami auspices ye 
last year twire defeated the legions of the Sam- 
nites, and twice took their camp by storm. 
[Soldiers, I am Marcus Valerius ('orvus, whose 
•nobility of birth ye have ever felt to be produc¬ 
tive of benefits to you, not of ill-treatment. 
I have been the adviser of no severe law 
against your interest, of no cruel decree of the 
senate; in«cvery post of command which I 
haveheb^more sfrief towards myself than you. 
Vet, if any man might presume upon birth, 
upon personal merit, upon high dignity, and 


upon public honours, I might: for I am de¬ 
scended from ancestors so distinguished, and 1 
have besides given such proof of my own 
qualifications, that 1 attained the honour of the 
consulship when only tweiily-thrce years old : 

I might then assume a degree of jiride not only 
towards the commons but towards the jiatrieians. 
But ill what instaiui' did ye ever hear that I 
t'lllier acted or spoke with greater harshness, 
when consul, than when only a tribune I 'riie 
same has been the constant tenor of my admin¬ 
istration, in two successive consulships; the 
same sliall it la', m this uiieontrollahle ollice ol 
dictator. So that J shall lie found not more gentle 
to these my own soklieis, and the soldiers of my 
country, tlian to you (it shocks me so to call 
you) Its enemies. Ve shall therefore draw ilic 
sword against me, before 1 unslieath it against 
you; on your side,if a liatfle must take jilaee, 
tlie signal shall be .sounded ; fiomyour side the 
sliouts and onset shall hogin. You must <le- 
tennine, then, to do what neitlier your grand¬ 
fathers nor fathers could; neither those who 
.seceded to the .sacred mount, nor yet those who 
afterwards took post on the Aveiitine. Wait 
unlil your wives and mothers come out from 
the city with dishevelled hair, a-j tormeily to 
(•oriolanus. At that tunc the legions of the 
VoUrians, liecaiise they had a Homan for then 
kHKltT, ceased iiom hostilities. .\nd will not 
ye, an aimy of Romans, desist from tins un¬ 
natural wai ' 'Fitus Quijiliu% under whatever 
i-ueuinstaneos, you stand on that side, whether 
viduntarily, or through eompulsion, if the 
business must be decided by arms, do ytui 
then retire to the rear. It will be more 
iioijourable for you to turn your back and fly, 
than to light against your country. You will 
at present stand with jiropriety and lioiiour 
among the foremost for the jiionmling of peace¬ 
ful measures, and may you la* a salutary agent 
in this conference. Lot your demands and your 
offers be reasonable; although, indeed, it were 
better to admit even unreasonable terms, tlian 
engage in an unnatural combat with each 
other.’’ 

XLI. Titus Quintius then turning to lus 
parly, his eyes full of tears, said, “ In me 
too, soldiers, if 1 am of any use, ye have a 
better leader to peace than to war. For he 
who has spoken what ye have just now heard, 
is not a Volscian nor a Samnite, butaRornaii; 
he, soldiers, is your own consul, your own 
general; the influence of whose au.spices ye 
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have already experienced operating in your 
favour. Wish not, then, to try its elHr-ts 
against you. The senate could have employed 
other commanders, who would fight against you 
with animosity ; but they chose the one who 
would be most tender of you, who were liis 
own soldiers, and in whom, as your own gene¬ 
ral, ye could most thoroughly confide. Even 
those who have conquest in their power wish 
for peace; what, then, ought to be our wish 
Why do we not, renouncing both anger and 
hope, those fallacious guides, resign ourselve« 
and all our interests to his well-known honour*" 
All declaring their aj)prohalion by a slioiit. 
Titus Quintius advanei'd before; the st.indard- 
and said, that “ the soldiers would be governed 
by the dictatorhe besought them to “ under¬ 
take the cause of tliosc his unfortunati' coun¬ 
trymen, and sujiport it, nnder his patronage, 
with the same honour W'hieh had over marked 
his administration of the jiublie affairs. 'Phat 
with regard lo his own ]>articLilar ease, lie sti- 
jiulatcd no terms, he wished not to found a 
hope on aught but innocence. Hut prit\isnui 
should be made for the safety of tlie soldiers, 
as had been formerly praeti'^ed by tlie senali', 
once, in the ease of the eomnioiis, and a 
second time in that ol the legions, so that no 
one should suffer for the sitcssioh." Tlu' 
dietator, highly eommendnig Qninliiis, mul 
desiring the others to hope for (he best, rodt* 
back witli speed to the cjty, and, with the iqi- 
probation of the senate, proposed to the ])eople 
assembled in the Pelelin, grove, that none of 
the soldiers should he punished on aceoiuif of 
the seces.sion; and even made it his re<jiiesl to 
them, which he hoj)ed they would apjirovi', 
that no person, either in jest or earnest, should 
upbraid any of them with that proi-eeding. A 
military law was aPo passed, sanctioned with 
a devotingelause, that the name of any soldier, 
once enrolled, should not he erased without 
his own consent; and it was included in the 
law, that no person who had hi'cn a tribune of 
the soldiers should afterwards be a eentuiion. 
This demand of the conspirators was jtoinled 
against Publius Saloaius, who liad long been 
alternately tribune of the soldiers, and first 
centurion, which they now call The 

soldicr.s were incensed against him, heeanse In' 
had always opposed their licentious proceedings, 
and, to avoid being concerned therein, had fled 
from Lautulsc. This was the only proposal 
with which the senate refused to comply ; on 


which Salonius, earnestly entreating the ebn- 
script fathers not to pay gr«'ater regard lo his 
promotion than to the jmhhc concord, jire- 
vailcd on them to let that akso pass. There 
was another requisition, equally unreasonable, 
that a deduction of one-third should he made 
from the pay of the cavalry, heeanse they hail 
opposed the conspiracy, 'Miey at tb't lime 
leeoivcd triple the pay of tlie fimt. 

ALII. Resides thi'se ri'gulations, I find in 
some writers, tliat I.iicius (leiiucins, ]ileln'ian 
Inbiine, jirojiosed a law to the ja'ople. that m* 
one should leml moiie) at interest. Likewise, 
that, hv other orders of liie coinnioiiv, it was 
enaetivl, lb..il no ])i‘ison should liold the same 
public t)nict' a >eciuul linK'Within ten _\ears, or 
enjoy two ulfices in the same V'ar; and tliat il 
should l>e I.iwfu! to elect botii the consuls from 
aniniig the pleltciaiis. If all these enneessiojis 
wcio really made, it is evident that the levolt- 
ers po-isesscd no small degree ot ■•tringlh, 
Accortling to llie aciauinls o!' other liisioitatis, 
\'.il<'inis was not nonniiated dni.dot, bh‘ the 
whole biMiiess was m.inageil b\ the eon-uls; 
nor was it ltefon> tin \ <Min(' to h'ome, Imt in 
the oily itself, that the eoii'-inr.tlors heiMiiK' so 
des|)ei.ile a-, to have leeourse to amis. 'I'liat 
the attaik hy night was not at tin' coiintrv-seat 
of'I'llus (Quintius, but at the imu'e of Cams 
^Ludius, (ill whom lln-v laid violent hands, mid 
made him then leedei ; llieii, marching out as 
far as tlu' foiiith stom', lhe\ took jit-sse^moii of 
a strong pi'st; also, that no mention ol a recoii- 
eiliatioii was lirst made l-y the commandi'is, 
hut that after liv tioojis hinl maiclini out to 
hatlle, muliia! sidiilalions sudilenly took jilaee ; 
and that the soldiers iniMiig together, began lo 
shak<' hands, and emhraee em h other with 
terns; and that the consuls, finding the rmiids 
of the soldiers averse fiom lighting, were 
obliged to make the jtrojm.sjlion to the senate, of 
admitting the revolters to terms. !^o that in 
no eircunistaiiet' do the ancient writers of the 
history agree, e,\cej)l in re lating that tin re was 
a mutiny, and that it was eomposed. 'J’he 
report of this sedition, and the heavy war. un¬ 
dertaken at the same time against tin; Saih- 
iiites, induced sevf'ral nations to forsalce the 
alliance of the Romans; and besidcJ? the 
Laline.s, who were known, for n long time 
past, to he in a disposition ti^ brealt ^le treaty, 
the Privernians also, by a sudden I’nrnrsion, 
ravaged Norba and Setia, colonies of the Ro¬ 
mans, which lay in their neighbourhood. 
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'PIk* F.aiinos, m coniunciion wiili lln' (■iiitiii.nii.uis, rc\oli kiohI to HoiuP, lo |noiio-! 0 , aa the oomiitioH 

oi |>i'.iro iluit niK' oP tliu coiikoIr shall la iiilorc In- ('[hiso|i htiin aaioni; lliian Titcii rpqiiisjlioti reicrtcd \Mtli <li>-ilaiii. 
Tiiiih Muiilids, the uHisiil, (111(4 hit» own sou to di-alh, hu hi^lidu^', alllloiJi:li sucr'eshfuliy, coiiUary lo oidci-i ilrciiis, 

(tie oilier i'oii‘-ii[, iIcmiIcs hiiii-elf lor llie iiriii}. 'J’iir Ijatiiii's surri'iulci iMuiilius ioluiiiiii (5 lo tin; caty, aoni' i»( 
llii viHiii:.’ iDi'ii ”0 oil! to iiavt him .Miiiuli.i, a us(,il, f I'lal-imieil for iitccsi Scscral matrons (onviotoil ol (.oi 
-oiiiiif; Liiwk llica fir-Jl inrnli'ili.ii miiiiI* 7’lio Ai.>-o!iitiiiS| I'm'iTiiiaii'-, and ]’il.i'iirililana siihduod <itiin- 
fiH i'alililiiis the III si iiisl.iiK (• ol’a |hms(iii i ii'iiiiiuiiij in i oiiioiand, alter llie e\j)i ration of Ins olln-e, aiul of a triiiiiii»li 
oecrecd to any (icrson not a cousiil Law a^iiinsi ciMidnomoiit hu debt. (iuinluH Fabius, ma ter of llm lioise, li^dils 
4.li‘' S.iiiiniiiM, with siicrcNB, coiitriiry to Ibe orders of l.uciiis ra|Mriir, ilirtaior, iiiid, with diliiouity, obliiiiis iianhm, 
lliKiiigli lilt- iiilerccbsion of the iicu(il(’. Sm cissfiil (‘\|ieiii(ioii ii(j:iiiist the S.iiriiiilts 


I’. [V. H. '114. 11. C. ^138.] Till- now consuls the ni^ht to AiUiurn, with ali the hurry of .i 
were now in otfifc, Cuiiis I’hiutius a ktohcI (loforil, Inavinn liolitnd their woutulod, and jiiirt 
tune, cUid IjUcius .Tlmilius Mainereimis, when of their vast ijuimdty of anus 

Hiessi ngers from Setia ami Norha brought in- was found, both in the field am! iii iho camp : 
loiiii.ition to Romo of tlio revolt of the Pn- those the consul declared an olforing to Mother 
M iiiians, with coinplaints of the damages sus- Rua,* and, entoring the enemy’s country, laid 
lamed by (hose colonies. News also arrived it uli waste as far as the sea-coast. The other 
Sliat an army of Volseiaiis, hi'aded by the peo- consul, ^Flmilius, on marelungiiito tlie Saltellaii 
)ile ol Antiiim, had taken )iost jit Satncuni. territory, found neither a camp of the Sam- 
Jlotli these wars fell liy lot tr> I'lautiijs, who, nites, nor legions to ojipose him; but, whib- 
inarehiiig first to rrivernuiii, came to an iin- he was wasting their eountry with lire and 
iiK'diate engagement. 'J’he imetiiy, after a sworil, ambassadors came to him, suing tor 
slight resistance, were entirely ilefe.ited, and peace. Ho referred them to the senate ; wliere. 
Their town taken, but this was re.stored lo the when tbe\ w'ere admitteil to an audienee, lay- 
nilialntants, being first secured by a sliofig gar- ing aside their fierceness of spirit, they re- 
rison, while two-thirds of then lands were taken quested of the Romans that peace might be 
Irom Ihein. From thence the victorious army restored lietween tlic two nations, ami that tin y 
was led lo Satricuin a)•ain^f llie \iilians; there nitglif be at liberty to carry on war against the 
.1 fuiious battle was buiglit, with a great eiTu- Sjdicinians; these requests, they alleged, tliey 
sion ot Itlood on both sides. A storm saqiaiated were the better entitled to make, as “ they had 
the combatants, while there was no evident united in friendship with the Roman peo- 
ifllvantage on cither part; the Romans, how- pie, at a time when their own affairs wore 
ever, nowise disheartened by the fatigue of an in a flourishing state, not in a season of dis- 
<‘ngageincnt so indecisive, prepared for battle tress, as the Campanians had done; and be- 
agninst the next day. But the Volscians, cause those against whom they wished to take 
when they*had Reckoned up their loss, found .arms were the 8idicinians, who had ever been 
not in tif, ■mselvos the same degree of resolution ■ 

for making a second trial, aii l marched off in, * opierwisc cntleil Ojw, Rliea, and 'renii, tlien.irtb 
Voi.. r.—2 0 a.'i 289 
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enemies to tJiom, and never friends to the Ko-1 
mans; who had neitlior, as the Samnites, sought j 
their fiiendshi}) in time of peace; noi, as tlie 
(^mipanjans, llieir assistance in war. nor wen- 
connected uitii them in any way, eilliei of al¬ 
liance or i.uhjcction.” 

II. The praetor Tiberius ^^'niilius, havin'^ 
required the opinion of the senate respi'clinji; 
the demands of the Samnites, and the senate 
havinj^ voted a renewal of tlie lieaty with llieiii, 
gave them this answ^er, tliat, “ as llic Roniaiis 
had given no cause to hinder the iiiiinteirupled 
continuance of their fricndslup, so neither dni 
they now object to its lieing revived ; sniee lh<' 
Sanmitcs showed an unwillingness to perse\ete 
in a war, wliieli they had brought on theinselv es 
through their owm fault. That, as to what 
regarded the Sidieinians, they did not interfere 
with the bberty of the yainiiile nation to de¬ 
termine for themselves with respe< l to {H'jce 
and war.” ’J'bo (leaty being concluded, ami 
the aml)assudors returning liomc, the Roman 
army was immediately withdr.ivvn from tln nei'. 
after receiving aycar*s]>ay for tlm soldieis, ,tn(! 
corn for three months; which were the i-ondi- 
tions stipulated by the consul, on his granting 
them a truce until the ambassadors should re¬ 
turn. Tlie S.iinnites marched against the Si- 
diciniaiis, with the same troops winch tliey liad 
em))]oyed in the Roman war, sanguiiu' in tluar 
e.vjiectation of getting immediate po-session of 
the enemy’s capital. On this the ISidicinuins 
proposetl, first to the Romans to put them¬ 
selves under their dominion ; but lln- senate re- 
lected the proposal, as made too late, and furcei! 
from them merely hy ('xtreim' necessity; 
then the same oJTer was made to and accepted 
by the Ijatines, who were ready to commence 
hostilities on tlicir own account. IN’or did even 
the Campanians refrain from tahiiig a jmrl ni 
this quarrel, much stronger impressions lieiiig 
left on their minds hy the ill-treatment received 
from the Samnites, than by the Jtuulness of the 
Romans, Out of such a number of nations, 
one vast army was composed, under tin; direc¬ 
tion of the Latines, which, entering the terri¬ 
tories of the Samnites, did much greater da¬ 
mage by depredations than by fighting. But 
although the Latinos had the better in the field, 
yet they were well pleased to retire out of the 
enemy’s country, to avoid the necessity of too 
frequent engagements. This respite afforded 
time to the Samnites to send amba.ssadors to 
Rome, who, having obtained an audience of the 


senate, made heavy eonijiiaints, that though 
now their confederates, they suffered the same 
Ciilumitie.s which they had ielt when then ene¬ 
mies; ami, with the humlilest entreaties, le- 
qucsted, that the Romans would tliirik it 
enough to have depiived the Samnites of con¬ 
quest over their enemies, the Campanians and 
Sidieinians; and lliat they would not, besides, 
sulfor them to be conquered by such a union of 
d.isiardly nations. 'I'hal they would, by their 
sovereign authority, oblige the Tiatines and 
(’ainjianians, if those peoph' were really under 
the duminion of the Romans, to forbear frv’mi 
entering the territory of the Samnites, and li 
they refused ohedieiiee, compi‘1 them t<» it by 
arm.s.” To this the Romans gave an indeter- 
ininate answei, because it would have been 
inortilyiug to ai'knmvledgi' tluil the Ratines 
were not iindei their power, and they feared, 
lest, by eharuing lliem with misl'cliaviour they 
niiglit atfemp! to free fliemselva-s from all siib- 
)eetion: Init eonsjdered the ease of the Cam- 
patiiaiis as very diHerent, they liav iiig eonie un¬ 
der their ))rotection, not by treaty, but by si.. 
K iuler. 'J’liev answered, llnTcfore, that “ the 
(-'ampaniaii^, whether willing or not, should lie 
quiet; but, in the treaty with the Ratlin's, there 
was no article which piolubited tlu'ir waging 
war against whom they chose.” 

III. ’Rhisaiiswi'r, as it sent away the Sam- 
iiites in doubt wdnil opinion to form witli re¬ 
spect to the eonduet which the Ivnnians intended 
to pursue, entirely suliverti'd the alleciaiiee 
of the (Jampaiii.iiis by the menaces held out to 
them ; it also increased tlie jiresiimplion of the 
J>atiiie.s, as tin; si'iiale .seemed now not disposed, 
in any resjiect, to control them. 'I'liese 
last, tiierefoH', under tlie jiretext of preparing 
for war against tin- Sarniiitc's, lu'ld fiequent 
meetings, in which llieir < hiefs, concerting mat¬ 
ters among tliernsclves, secretly fomented tlie 
d<'sign of u war with Rome. The Cunijiaiiiaiis 
too gave their support to lliis war, though 
against their jireservors. But, notwithstanding 
that they took all jiossilile pains to keep tlieir 
proceedings from being generally known, anu 
though they wished to get nd of the Volseian 
enemy then at their back, before, the Romans 
should be alarmed ; yet by means of persons con¬ 
nected with the latter in hospitality and other pri¬ 
vate ties, intelligence of theconspira^'y wa.s con¬ 
veyed to Rome. There, the ctSisuls Wing com¬ 
manded to abdicate their office, in order that the 
new ones might bo the sooner elected, and have 
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lhc‘ moro time to prepare for a war of so j^eat 
iini)ortance, it began to be considered as impro- 
jier that llie (dection should be held by ]>ersoiis 
nol vested willi full authority ; coi)sei[uently an 
inlerregiiutn took jdace, and continued under 
two intorreges, Marcus Valerius and Marcus 
Fahius. [V. H. llo. H. C. :j:n.] 'J'he latter 
elected ^consuls, 'i’ltus Manlius 'J’orijuatus a 
third time-, and Publius Uecius Mus. It is 
agreed on all hands, that, in this yivir Alexan¬ 
der, king of Epirus,inadi! a deseeatwitha fleid 
<\n Italy, in wliieb expedition, liad his first at- 
ti'iiipts la’cii crowned willi success, he would, 
with'Mil doid)l,have earrieil Ins arms ag.uiist 
the Romans. 'I'liis periotl was alsodi'tinguished 
liv the exploits ol Ah'xander the (ireat, son 
lo the other’s sister, xvho, in another ipiarler of 
the globe, afier showing himself invincible in 
war, was doomed by fortune to be cut olf i»y 
Hickurss in tile prime of life. JS'ow the Ro¬ 
mans. although they entertained nol a doubt of 
till' revolt of their allies, and of the Latino 
naliop, yet, as if they acted in behalf of the 
t^amiiMes. not of liiemsclves. .summoned ten of 
(lie chiefs of the lialiries to appear at Rome, and 
n'ceivi' llu'ir orders. 'I’he Latmes had, at lliat 
time, two pra'lors, Lucius Annins, a native of 
i'^etia, and Lueius Numicius, of Circei, both 
Roman colonists ; tlirough whose means,besides 
>^ignia and Vehtrie, which Ixdonged to tlie 
Romans, tlie Volseiaiis also had been engagtal 
to |oin in llie war. It was thought proper 
liiat th<’s(> two .should he partieuiariy sum¬ 
moned ; every one clearly ])ereeived on what 
aeeount they were seat for: the jira’tors. 
therefore, before they set out for Rome, called 
a geneial a.ssenilily, wliom th<‘y informed, that 
they were called to attend the Roman senate, 
and desired tlieir opinion with rosjieet to tlie 
Imsmess wlneli they snpposial would he the 
Kubjeet of discussion, and to make known lo 
them the answers which they elmse should be 
given on the occasion. 

IV. After several dilR-rent ojiinions liad 
been advanced, Aniiius said, “Although I 
niyselt projiosod the question, of what answer 
H^iould be made, yet, m my judgment, the 
general interest requires that ye determine 
how w(“ are lo ael, rather than liow we are to 
speak. When your de.signs shall he eleaily 
unfolded, K will be easy to adapt words to 
(be .su];^c(: for Tf we are still capable of sub¬ 
mitting to slavery, under the shadow of a eon- 
federaev between equals, what have we more 


lo do than to abandon the Sidiciriians, yield 
obedience to the commands, not only of the 
Romans, Imi <if the fSamnitcs, saying in answer 
to the former, that, whenever they intimate 
llieir pleasure, we arc ready to lay down our 
arms ^ But, on the other hand, if our minds 
are at length penetrated by an ardent desire of 
liliorty; if there lie a confederacy subsisting; 
if alliance be equality of rights; if the Ro¬ 
mans have now reason to glory in a circum¬ 
stance, of winch they were formerly ashamed, 
onr being of (lie same Mood with them ; if they 
ii:i\e, in oiir troops, smdi an army of allies, that, 
l>y its jiiueti’m with their own, they double 
ibeir strength ; such a one, in short, as thoir 
eorisiils, either in eonimencing, or concluding 
their own war.s, would, very unwillingly, dis¬ 
unite fiom their party : why is there nol a jm'i- 
feet and settled equalization ^ Why is it not 
periintleil, that one of the consiil-s .should he 
eliosen from among the Latmes ^ and that they, 
who .siijijily an equal sliare of strength, should 
be adimtli'd to an equal sliare in the govern¬ 
ment * 'J’liiN, indeed, considered in itself, 
vmuld not redounil to our honour, in any 
extraordinary degree: ns we sliould still ac¬ 
knowledge Rome to he the. metropolis of 
Latium ; but that it may jiossihly appear to 
do so, IS owing to our tame resignation for 
such a length of lime. But, if yc ever wished 
to acquire a participation in the government, 
the opportunity now pre.sents itself, afforded to 
>ou liy the bounty of the gods, and your own 
re.solution. Vc have tried their patience, liy 
refusing the supjdy of troops : who can dtmbt 
that they wore incensed lo the highest degree, 
wdicn we broke through a practice of more than 
two hundred years’ continuanci* ' Vet they 
thought ])ro])or to smother their re.sentmonl. 
We waged war with the Pelignians in our own 
name: (hose who formerly woiilil not grant us 
liberty to defend our own frontiers, interfered 
not then. Tliey heard that we had received the 
Sidicinians into our protection ; that the Oam- 
pamans had revolted from them to us; that we 
were prepauug an army to act against the 
Samnites, their confederates; yet they stirred 
not a step from their city. What but a know¬ 
ledge of our strength, and of their own, made 
them thus modiT.ite ’ I am informed, from good 
authority, that, when the Samnites made their 
complaints of us, the Roman senate answered 
them ill such terms, as plainly evinced that they 
themselves did not insist on Latium being un- 
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dor the dominion ol Rome. Urge, tlien, your 
claim, and assume the exercise of lliat riglit 
which they tacitly concede to you. If fear 
deters you from making this demand, lo' here 
I pledge myself that I will require, in the hear¬ 
ing, not only of the senate, and people of 
Rome, hut of .love himself, who resides iu 
the capito), that, if they wish us lo continue in 
confederacy and alliance with ihem, they receive 
from us, one of the consuls, and half of the 
■'.'iiate.” On his not only reconnnending tins 
measure with boldness, but undertaluinj the 
execution of it, they uiiaiiiiiiously, with accla¬ 
mations of applause, ijave him aiitlionty to 
act, and speak, in such manner, as he should 
judge conducive to the interest of the republic 
of tfie Latine nation and becoming liis «nvn 
Imnour. 

V. When the jiraitors .arrived in Rome, (hey 
had audience of the senate in the laijntol; and 
the consul, Titus Manlius, having, hy the 
direction of the senate, lequned of them tliat 
they sijould not make war on the 8aminles, tin- 
confederates of the Romans,—Anniu«, as if ho 
were a conqneior, who hu<l taken the capito! 
hy arms, and not an ambassador, who owed his 
safety, in speaking, to the law of nations, 
replied thus: “'I’ltus Manlius, and ye, cun- 
scnpl fathers, it is full time for you to cease lo 
treat u.s as a peojdo subject to your commantls, 
since ye see the very flourishing state, which, 
through the bounty of the gods, Latiuin enjoys 
at present, both with respect to numbers and 
.strengtii: the Samnites are conquered liy oui 
arms; the Sidieinians and Campanians, and 
now the Volscians also, are united to us in 
alliance ; and even your own colonies prefer the 
government of T.atjurn to that of Rome. But 
since ye do not think proper to put an end to 
your imperious exertions of arbitrary doiutrnon, 
wo, although able, hy force of arms, to asH'rt 
the independency of Latium, will yet pay so 
much regard to the connection subsisting 
betwe,en us, as to offer an association on terms 
of equality, as it has pleased the gods that the 
strength of both should be, as it is, eonqiletely 
balanced. One of the consuls must he chosen 
out of Latium, the other out of Rome; the 
senate must consist of an equal number of each 
nation; we must become one people, one 
republic; and, in order that both mav haw 
the same scat of government, and the same 
name, as one side or .the other must make 
the concession, let this, to the happiness of 


both, have the ailvantage of being deemed the 
mother country, and lei us all he called lh>- 
mans.” The Roman.s happened to have a con¬ 
sul, ('I’itus Manlius,) of a temper as vehement 
as that of Annius. who, so far from restraining 
his anger, ojienly declared that if the conscript 
fathers should be so infatuated, as to receive 
l.iws from a miin of Setia, he would come into 
the senate, with his .^wurd in hand, and pul to 
death every Ratine lliat he sliould find in their 
house; then turning to the statue ol Jujulei, 
he exclaimed, “Jujuter, hear these impious 
demands; hear justice and e<juify. () Jupilei. 
are you as if overj)OWered and made eaplue, ti. 
behold, in your consecrated temple, a loKigii 
consul, ami a foieign senatel Arc thei-e, 
Latnies, tlie treaties winch the Roman king, 
'J’ulhis, made with the Alliaiis, your forefathers, 
or wliieh Rucius Tarquinius afterwards eonclu 
<led witli yoursehe.s * Does not the fight at 
lh(‘ lake Regilius reenr lo \our thougiits ^ 
Are your eulannties 4if old. and our rneiil 
kindiH'sses lowanls you, eiitircdy oblit<'ral< li 
from your memories 

VI. 'J'hesc words of the consul were fol¬ 
lowed by expressions of indignation from tlu 
senators; and it is related, that in reply to tlu 
frequent addresses to the gods, wlimn (he con 
suls often invoked as witnesses to the treaties. 
Annuls Was heanl to ('VpTi ss contoni})! ol tlu 
divinity of tlu* Jhiman .liipitcr. flowcve!, 
heing inflamed with wiatli, and ijintting the 
})oreh of the temple with hasty steps, he fi II 
down tlie stairs.and was dasjicd against a stone 
at the Jiottom with sucli violeiua*, tliat lie 
received a contusion on his head, whicli depiivcd 
him of sense. As all authors do mil cniicui in 
mentioning hi.s death to have ensued. 1, lor my 
part, must leave (hat eircumstunee in doulil , as 
I shall another, of a violent storm, willi dn'.'ul- 
fill noise in the air, haj)j)eiiJi]g while apju-al.s 
wore made to the gods, coneermng the uifnie- 
tion of the treaties. For. as tliese aecoiints 
may possibly be founded in fact, so may lliev 
likewise have been invented, to exjtress, in a 
lively manner, an immediate demineiation of 
tlie wrath of the gods, 'i'orquatus, being smif 
by the senate to dismiss (he ambassadors, 
on seeing Annius stretched on the ground, 
exclaimed, in a voice so loud as to be heard 
both by the senators and the jArojile, “ Vo 
gods, proceed in so just a w^ar, in whs-b voiir 
own rights are eoneerned; there is a ilctty 
in heaven; thou dost exist, great .lupi- 
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ter', not without reason have wo oonscorated 
you, in lhi!» mansion, a.s the father of gods and 
men. Why do ye hesitate, Romans, and ye, 
(mnscript fathers, to take u[> arms, when the 
gods thus h^ad the way ? Thus will I throw 
down, ill th<^ dust, the legions of the Ijalines, 
as yo .see their ambassador jirosirated.” These 
words of the consul were received by the mul¬ 
titude with ajiplause, and excited such a llanic 
in tlieir breasts, that the amhassailors, at their 
deyiarture, ow'ed their safety rather to the can* 
of the niagislrates, wlio escorted them, hy the 
eoiisijl’s order, tli.ui to the {)<*o{)i(“‘s regard to 
the laws nt nations. The senate eoiicurred in 
voting tor the war; and the consuls after rais¬ 
ing two arinu’s, luan'lied through the territo¬ 
ries of the ]VIar>ianHantl Peligiiians; and, hav¬ 
ing lorined a jimelion wiili the army of the 
Sarniiiles, |)itelied their eaiii)) in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of (’:i|ma, where tiie hatiiies and tlieir 
allies liad already rolleeleil llicir forei's. Ileie, 
as it js n'Lib'd, tliere ajiyx'ared to both tin* con¬ 
suls. 'll their sleep, the same ligure of a man, 
ffi a form larger and more nian'stn*. than the 
humiiii, who said to them, th.it “ i;f the one 
party a general, ol the other the army, were 
due as vielans to the nitoriial gods, and to 
mother earth; and tliat on whicltever side a 
general should devote llie legions ol his enemy, 
and himself, together with tliein, to tliat jiarlv 
and nation tin* victory would fall.” The eoii- 
suN h.ivmg coiiununieati'd to I'.ii'li ollu'r these 
visions of the mglit, determined, th.il victims 
should be slam to avert (he wrath of the god-; 
and also, tliat it the porti'iits, appearing in their 
entrails, concurred with what they had seen lu 
tlieir sleep, one or other of tin* consuls should 
fullil (he will of the fate.s Finding the an¬ 
swers of the ausjneos to agree with the, awful 
iiniiressioua already made on their minds in yui- 
vali*, (hey then called together the lu'uteiiaut- 
generals and tiihunes; and having made known 
to them all the decrees of the gods, scttloil be¬ 
tween themselves, that, lest the voluntary death 
of a consul might dishearten the troops in tin* 
field, on whichever side the Roman army should 
llt'gin to give ground, the coiisul eomniaiidiiig 
there, should devote himself fortlie Roman peo¬ 
ple, and for his country. In this consultation, 
it was also mentioned, that if over strictness in 
conunaiid Ifhd ^eii enforced in any war, it was 
then, p/ftieularly* requisite that military disci¬ 
pline should be brought back to the ancient 
model. Their attention was the more strongly 


directed to this point, by the consideration, that 
the enemies, with whom tliey had to deal, wore 
the. Latiiies; people who used the same laiu 
guage, and who had the same maimers, the 
same kind ol arms, and, what was more than 
all, the same military institutions as themselves; 
who had been intermixed with them in the same 
armies, after in the same companies, soldiem 
with soldiers, centurions with centurions, tri¬ 
bunes with tribunes, as eomrades and eolleagues. 
Rest, in conse<iucnee of this, the soldiers might 
lie betrayed into any iiiisbike, the consuls issued 
orders, that no piTsoii should light with any ol 
the enemy, except in his post. 

Vll. It hapyiened that, among the i»ll\er 
commanders of the troojis of horsemen wlncli 
were despatclied to every ijuarter to piounc 
intelligence, 'J’ltus Manlius, the consul’s son, 
«‘aino, with Ills troop, to the hack ol tin* ene¬ 
my’s camp, so near as to be scarcely distant a 
dart’s tlirow from the next jiost, wheie some 
horsemen of 'J’usculuni were stationed, under 
the command of (ieniiniu.s Metrius, a man 
Inghly distinguished amongst Ills cmiiitry men, 
both by his birth and eomlvict. On oiiserving 
the Roman horsenicii, and the consul’s son, 
remarkable above the rest, marching at their 
head, (for they wen* all known to each otlu’i, 
li.irlicularly men of any note,) lie called oul, 
“ Romans, do ye intend, with one troop, to 
wage war against the Latines and their alll(‘^ ' 
What em])l()vmeiU will the two consuls and 
their armle^ have in flic mi'antimeManlius 
answi'red. “ They will come iii due season,and 
with iheiii will c mic one whose ])ower and 
strength is .suiierior to eillier, Jupiter himself, 
tin* witness of those treaties which ye have 
violated. If, at the lake of He’illus, we gave 
you lighting until ye were weary.! will answer 
for it, that we shall, m this place also, give 
you sucli oiiterlainnient. that, foi the fulun*, 
it will not b(* extiemely agreeable to you 
to face us in the field.” To this (lemiiiin.s, 
advjiiieing a little from liis men, re]ilieJ, “ Do, 
you choose, tlu*n, until that day arrive.s, 
when, with such great labour ye move your 
armies, to enter tlie lists yourself with me, 
tliat from the event of ii combat between us 
two. It may immediately be seen how much a 
Latine horseman surpasses a lioman Fitlier 
anger or shame of deelining tlie contest, or 
the irresislilile |)Ower of di’.stinv, urged on 
the daring sjnnt of the youth, so that, disn*- 
gurding his father’s commands, and tlie edict ol 
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the consuls, lie rushed precipitately to a contest, 
in which, whether ho was vietDrioiis or van¬ 
quished, was of no great consequence to himself. 
The other liorsenien removed to some distance, 
as if to heliold a show; and then,in the space 
of clear ground which lay between, the conilia- 
tants spurred on their horses against each other, 
and, on their meeting in fieiee eiuounti'r, the 
point of Manlius’s spear jiassed ovt i the lielmet 
of his antagonist, and that of Metiuis, across 
the neck of the otlicr's horse; thc\ llieii wheeled 
their horses round, and Manlnis having, with 
the gieater quickness, raised himself in his seat, 
to repeat his stroke, tixed Iiis javelin l>etwcen 
the ears of his opponent’s horse, the pain ol 
winch wound made the animal icar his tore feet 
on high, and toss his head with siieli violence, 
that he shook ofl’ his rider, whom, as lie endea¬ 
voured to raise liimself, after the seveio fill, by 
leaning on his javelin and buckler, Manlnis 
pierced tlirough the throat, so that the steel 
came out between his ribs, and jiinned him to 
tin; earth. 'I’hen collecting the spoils, he rode 
back to his men, and, together with his trooji, 
who exulted with joy, proceeded to the camp, 
and so on to his father, without ever rclleeliinr 
on the nature or the eonsi'qucnecs of his con¬ 
duct, or whether he had merited praise or pun¬ 
ishment. “ rather,” (said he,) “ that all men 
may justly attribute to me the honour of being 
descended of your blood,liaving hicn ehalieiiged 
to combat, 1 bring these equestrian spoils taken 
from my antagonist, whom I slew.” Wliieli, 
when the consul heard, turning away instantly 
tioin the youth, in an angry manner, he ordeu'd 
an assembly to be called, by sound of tnmipel; 
and, when tlie troops had come together in lull 
numbers, he spoke in this inannin'r, “ Titus 

Manlius, for as much as you, in eoritemjit of 
the consular authority, and of the respect dm* 
to a father, liavc, contrary to our edict, tnuglit 
with the enemy, out of your post; and, as far 
as in you lay, subverted the military disei[)line, 
by which the power of liomo has to this day 
been sujiportod; and have brought rnc under 
the hard necessity either of overlooking the in¬ 
terests of the public, or my own, and those of 
my nearest connections ; it is titter that we un¬ 
dergo the penally of our own transgressions, 
than that the commonweallli .should expiate 
our offences bo injurious to it. We shall afford 
a melancholy example, but a profitable one, to 
the youth of all future agps. f’or my part, I own, 
both the natural affection of a parent, and the 


instance which you have shown of bravery, mis¬ 
guided by a falser notion of honour, aiVeel me 
deeply. Rut since the autliouty of a eoiusul’s 
ordeis must either be established liy your death ; 
or, by ) our escaping with impunity, be annulled 
for e\er; I expect that oven you yourself, if 
you have any of our blood in you, will not le- 
fuse to restore, by your jiunisliment, that mill- 
lary discipline which has been suliverli'd by 
your fault. Go, lietor: bind him to the slake.” 
•Slioeked to the last degree at sm h a cruel ei¬ 
der, each looking on the axe as if drawn again,si 
himseif, all were (|uu't. lluough fear, lather than 
ili'Cipline. They stood, theietoie, for some 
tilin' motionless and silent ; Imlwht'ii the blood 
sjiouted from his sevou'd neck, then, their minds 
enuTgnie, as it were, from tile slnpclactiun in 
which they had lieen ])lvinged. they all at once 
muted their voices in (ice ex]nes'ions ot eoin- 
passion, lefraining not (‘iihei iioni lanietil.itums 
or execrations; and loxenng the lnnly of the 
>outh with the spoils, limy burned il on a pile, 
eieeled without the laiiqiail, wilii every hoiionr 
which till’ warm /.cal of tlu' soldiers could i • 
stow on a fuiK'ral. Trom thence • Munlian or¬ 
ders’ were not only tln n consuh'red wiih hm- 
ror, luit have been traiismitti'd. as a model of 
aiisteiilN. to tulure limes. 'I'lu- harshiu'ss ol 
this punishment, however, rendered the sol¬ 
diery mori' obedient to llieii eoniinaiidi'r ; w liile 
the guaids and W’atelies. aiul the legulalien of 
the several ]iosts, were Uieiieefoilli attemled to 
willi grealei diligence: this sevciitv was alsi» 
fmiiid useful, when tli<' trooj»s, for the lina! 
decision, went into the lield ol b.ittle, 

\’rir. A [lallle helweeii these two nations 
niiieh resendiled that of ai'iviluar; for, exeejil 
111 point of eoiir.ige, lliore vv as a perleet simikir- 
ity between the Lalines and Romans, in eveiy 
particular. 'J'he Romans formei|_\ imule use 
ol targets; afterwards wlieu tln-y eame to re¬ 
ceive pav, they made sliields }oi tliemscl\<s. 
instead of the targets ; and their army, vvliieh 
before was composed of plnilaiixes, like those 
)f tlie Maeedonians, began to he lornietl in a 
line of distinct eonijianies. At length a far¬ 
ther division was made of tlu'se, into < <‘ntune# ; 
eoeh century eontaninig sixly-two soliliers, one 
rentnnon, ami a slandaid-heaier. 'I'Ik' spear¬ 
men formed the llrst hue in ten e iiiipanu's, 
with small intervals hctwrr'n tb vji. A eoin- 
])any liad twenty light arnieil soldierK^lhe rest 
bearing sliields; (hose were called light, who 
earrnd only a spear and short iron pivelins, 
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This body, which formed the van m the field 
of battle, contained the youth in early bloom, 
who were advancing to the age of hcrvice; 
lU'xt lofheni lollowed the men of more robu.st 
age, 111 the same number of conijiames, whom 
they called rrincipes, all bearing shu Ids, and 
dis^Uiiginshed by llie completest armour. This 
baml of twenty coinpanies they culled Aiitej)i- 
lam, becTuise there were, at the same tune, ten 
others placed behind them with the standards. 
Of these coini'aiiies, each was dHiingnislual 
into three divisions, and the first division of each 
they culled a IMus. Eaeh eornjiany Innl three 
ejisigns, iiiid conliiined one huiidn-d and eighty- 
six men. 'J’he first ensign W'^as at tlie head of 
the Triarii, veteran soldiers of ap|)ro\ed roii- 
rage ; th(‘ second, at the head of the Roraiii, 
men whose age, and eourse ofserMce, an’orde(' 
le<s aliihly ; tin- thinl, at that o) the Aceeii'-i, i 
ihe holly m wiiotn they iilaced the least cotili- 
deiice of all. for winch re.ison also ihev weie 
llninvn back to tlii' last line. An armv benig'^ 
maishalled according to this disjiosidon, (lie 
s^' arijien first began the ligbl: if tliese xvere 
unable to tepulsi' ibe i-netny, lln-y ngieatial 
leisurely, and tlie jintuipes received them into 
the iiilerxals of liieir lanks. 'J’bi' tight then 
rested on the pimeipe-;. the spearmen following 
ill their rear. 'I'he \(terans continued kneel¬ 
ing heliiiid tlie ensigns, with their left*leg ex¬ 
tended fonv.inl. holiling their shields resting on 
iheir shoulders, and then spears fixed in the 
ground, vi'ilh tlie jioints ereii; so that tlieit 
line pivsetited an ajipi-aranee of strength, like 
that of .1 rainjiarl. II Ihe piiiieipes also failed 
in making all iinjiression upon tlie enemy, they 
fell hack slowly, fioin the fi init to the \clorans. 
Hence cam*' into uso the jtroxerhial cxjnessioii, 
denoting a ea-e of diHieiillv, ih.il tin* affair had 
come to the 'I'liese then, rNiiig Uji, 

reeji'ved tlie [omcipes and spearimm into tlie 
intervals of then laiiks, and immediately clos¬ 
ing their files, shut iiji, as it were, every opim- 
ing, and in one com|)act body fell n))on the 
eiH'rny ; after whieli, tlierc was no other resource 
left. This was the most formidable cireum- 
'stfineo to the enemy, ivhen, after having pur¬ 
sued them as vanquished, they saw a new lino 
of buttle suddenly starting up, with an inercase 
of strength. The number of legions, generally 
raised, was 5*>.'ir^each consisting of four thou¬ 
sand foq'f and three hundred horse. To these, 
an addition, of an equal number, used to ho 
made by levies among the Latines, with whom 


Ihi' Romans were now to contend as enemies, 
and who practised the same method in drawing 
up tlieir triHips. So that it was, well known, 
that unless thf ranks should be put out of tlieir 
orih'r, they would have to engage, not only <‘n« 

I sign against ensign, a body of every dcsciijitnui 
against one rxaiily similar, but even centurion 
against centurion. 'I'here were among the 
veterans two first ei iifuriuns, one in each army ; 
the Roman, defieK-nt in laxlily strength, hut a 
nmn of courage and oxpeiience m service: the 
1.aline, exceedingly strong, and a first rate 
warrior. Thest* were peiieetly well known to 
each other, because they had always coin- 
inanded centuries in <‘qual rank. The Roman, 
dillident of his .strength, had, belore he loll 
Rome, obtained jierinission from the consuls. 
lo ajijioiiil any one, whom he thought proper, 
I his suh-ceiituiinn, to defimd him against tlie one 
who was destined to lx* Ins antagonist; ami tlie 
y oiilh whom he tliose, being ojiposial to the ]ja- 
Iniecenluiion m battle, obtained a vnlciry over 
bun. 'riu' armies came to an engagement at a 
little distaiK i* fioin llie fool of mount V’^esiiviiis, 
where the road led to the Veseris. 

IX. The Roman consuls, before they led 
out their forces to the lu Id, jierforincil sai iifices’. 
We are told, that the aruspex showed to Decius', 
that the head of the liver was w'ouiided on llm 
side wliicli respected himself, m other rcsju'cls 
the vielim was arcejitahle to the gods: but 
Manlius found, in his immolalion, omens high¬ 
ly f.ivouiable. On w'bieh Decius said, “ All 
IS well yet, since my colleague's olfering has 
been accepteih” With their troojis, arrayed in 
the order already described, they marchei! forth 
to battle. Manlius eoininanded the right wing ; 
Decius the left. At the heginnirig, the roiilln ( 
w'as maintained vvitli equal strength on both 
sides, and with eiju.tl courage. Afleiw.irds, 
tlie Ibmian spearmen, on the left wing, umdde 
to w'ithstainl tin' violent pusli niadi' by Ihe TiU- 
tines, retreated to the jtrincipi's. On this dis¬ 
order hajii»ening, the consul Decius called to 
Marcus Valerius, with a loud voice, “ Valeiius, 
we want the aid of the gods: as public ponlill 
of the Roman people, dictate to me the words 
in which I may devote myself for the legions.” 
The pontiff then directed him to take the gown 
c-alled Prietexta, and with lus head covi-red, 
and his hand thrust up under the gown to his 
chin, standing upon a spear laid umler his teef, 
to repeat these words; “ D Janus, Jupiter, 
father Mars, Quirinus, Bellona, ye Lares, ye 
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goJs Novcnsili's,* yc gods InJigctrs, yc divi¬ 
nities, under whose dominion we aiul our cno- 
inies are, and yc gods of the infernal regions, 
I beseech you, I adore you, I imjilore of you, 
that ye may propitiously grant strcnglli and 
victory to the Roman people, the Quiutes; and 
alVect the enemies of the Roman people, the 
C^uintes, with terror, dismay, and death. In 
such manner as I have expressed in words, so 
do I devote the legions, and the auMliaries of 
our foes, togetlier with myself, to the nifenial 
gods, and to earth, for the rej)ub!ic of liie Ro¬ 
mans, for the army, lcglon^, and aiiMlianes of 
the Roman people, the Quniles.” After he 
had uttcied these solemn words, he ordered his 
liotors to go to 'I’iliis Manliiis. and to nifonti 
hi.s colieagiie, williout delay, that he had dt'- 
voted himself for the army, 'i'hen giiilnig 
himself in the Gubine einclure, and takiuir his 
arms, he leaped on his hoise, and plunged into 
the midst of tin’ enemy. He ajipeared m llie 
view ol both urniies, much more majestic than 
one of the human race, as if sent from liea\eii, 
to expiate all the wrath of the gods, to a\et[ 
desliuctioM fiom Ids friends, and tran.-ler it to 
the side of iheir enemies: accoidingly, all the 
tenor and dismay went along with him; at 
hist, disturbed the battalions of llu* Latnu s, 
and then spioad univeisally over their wliole 
line. This apjieaicd most evidently, in lliat 
wherever he was carried by his lioise, there 
they were seized w’ith a panic, as if struck by 
some [lestileiit constellation; but where he 
tell, overwhelmed with darts, manifest constei- 
nation took possession of the cohorts of the 
J,alllies, so that they lied from the .spot, lea\ing 
It ^old to a considerable extent. At llu* sann' 
time, the Koinans, their minds lieing deinered 
fioin the dri'ad of the gods, exerted thtin>rlves 
with fresh ardour, as if they were then rusliing 
Jo the first onset, on receiving the signal, 
I'lie.!! even the Rorarii pushed forward among 
the Anlepilam, and added strengtli to the 
spearmen and jnincipe.s, and the veterans, rest¬ 
ing un their right kme, waiteil for the consul’s 
nod lo risi' up to the liglit. 

X. Afterwards, in tlie course of the hattli', 
the JiUJincs had the advantage in some places, 
on account oft'ieir superior numbcis. Tlie con¬ 
sul Manlius, who had heard the circumstances 

* The Novcnsiles were nine deities broiiplit to Home 
by the Sabines' I.aia, Vea/n, Minerva, Fcronia, Con¬ 
cord, Faith, Fortune, Chance, IJeallli. 


of his colleague’s death, and, as was justly /luo 
to him, expressed his sentimonls of the glorious 
manner in which he died, both by tears, and by 
the praises to wlucli it was entitled, hcjitaied a 
while whether it were yet time for the veterans 
to rise: then judging it better to reserve tliem 
fiesh for the decisive blow, he ordered the 
Aceonsi to advance from the rear, belore the 
standards. On their moving forward, the lai- 
thies iniinodiatcly called up their veterans, 
thinking their adversaries had done the same; 
and when these by fighting furiously for a eon- 
suhTable time, had fatigued liieinsehes, and 
either broken off the jiomts of tlu'ir spiais, or 
hluiitid them, yet contniuing lo dii\i‘ back 
tbeir opponi'iits, Uiuiking that tin' late of liie 
baltle was neaily decided, and ih;.! llir\ li.id 
come lo the last line, then the lonsu! e.dleil ta 
the xeleriuis, “ Now arise, flesh as y ,iie, 
against men who ari‘fatigued, and lluiil. on _\ mir 
country, j our jiareiits, your wim’-., and thiMien ; 
think Oil \ 1)111 consul, subnutling lo de.iih to 
uisiiri' your success,’’ 'J’lie xeleiaiis ii'iiig, 
with their anus glittering, and reeeniii:, 
Antejdlani into the luterxals of then laiik-. ju'e- 
seiited a new' face wliuh was not ton'-ot n ; 
luising their shout, they broke ibe fii-l liiu of 
the Latinos ; then after slaying lliiise w ho eoii- 
sliluled the [untcipal stieiigtli, loreed tin n 
way, almost without a woinuk through tlie other 
euiiipaiji'-s, as if lltrougli an unarmed eiowil . 
and, such liavoc ilid they mak(‘ in Ibeir tliuk- 
esl btinds, that they left alive seuice a louith 
jiait of the (‘iiojiiy, 'i’lie Sammies, who .slond 
Ml Older of hallh', at a dist.mei', close to iho 
foot of the mouiitaiii, inereased the fears of the 
liatiiies. Hut ol all, wliellu'r eitr/.oiis, or 
allies, the jirineijial share of lionoui was due to 
the consuls; one of wlioiii (Irmv down, upon 
his own single jiersuii, all the dangers and 
threats denounced by the deities either ol hea¬ 
ven or bcl); while the other displayed smb 
degree both ol courage and conduct, lliut it is 
universally agreed among all wlio have trails- 
iniltod toposteiity an account of that liuttle, both 
Latinos ami Romans, that, on whichever silo 
Manlius had lield the eommaiid, victory must 
have attended. The Ijatines fled towards 
Minturnte. The body of Dociiis was not found 
that day, night juittinga slop to the search; on 
the following, it was diseovi'rcdjiierced with 
a multitude of darts, ann/thi, vastv^hiaijis of 
slaughtered enemies, and his funerat was so¬ 
lemnized, under the direction of his colicague, 
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ii» !i milliner suiteil to his ]ionour.il)le death. It 
wems |(r(t}H>r to nientiou here, that it allow- 
ulde a eoiisiil, dietulor, am! pnetor, when 
they (i(‘voto the leiiions of their enemies, to de¬ 
vote' alom; wjtli tliem not themselves in particu- 
liir, hut any mtir.en whom they choose, out of 
a Romiiii Ir^non rcs^iilariy I'lirolled. “ If the 
jieis<»n devoted pcri.s[i('.s, tin; piTl'oriuanco is 
d(‘em(‘il ^•omjiietc. If lie die not, llieri an im- 
af'e sevon feet hicli, or more, must l>e hnried in 
the earth, and a vicltin s;icrifici;d, as iin eKjna- 
tmii. W’lieie that irna^n* shall lie liuried, there 
il sludi he iinhiwlul for a Roman maj'islrate to 
piisH." Ihit if he shall choose to devote hitn- 
selt, as Deems did. tlien “if he wlio ilevolcs 
hiinsell, die not, !u' shall not !*»■ cap.ihle of per- 
iomini'r, w ith piopnetv, any iiel of wor-.hij), in 
hehalt eiihi'r ot hiinsidi. or of the puhlie. J.ot 
him hii\e a n;:!it lodeioti- his iirms to X'ulcan, 
or to iuiy other <!:od, he slndl do U. either hy a 
\iflMti, or in anv otlu'r mode. 'I’he I'lteiny 
.sixiuld, if p<(ssif>h', he InmlenvJ iVo'ii yettinif 
j»ossess(oii ol the weapon, on winch l!ie coiisnl 
sjo u when lie utten-d his imprecation : hut ‘f 
they clmnci' to attain it.iui atonement must he 
madi' to Mats hy the saciiliees i-alled •^uove- 
taiirilui.” Allhoii”;h the memory of every 
iliviiie and human rite has Iteeri uhhteratod 
throimh the preference y;iV(‘n to what is new and 
loreii;n, ahove that whieli is ancient and the 
trrowtliof our own conntrv, yet 1 thought it not 
amiss to re<nte these particulars, as they ha\e 
heel) traiisinitled to us, and even in the very 
words HI winch tliey were expressed. 

VI. Seveial authors relate, that llie Sam- 
niles haviiiK waited to see llie isme of tlie fi^ht, 
came nji, at ieimtii, witli sniiport to the lui- 
matis, ;d(iT the hatlle was nidi'd. In like 
manner, a reiiifor<-emeiit Irom L-avinuim, after 
w.istiim time 111 delilieriition, st't out to the aid 
ol the Latines, after they Inul bi'eii vaiiijmslied ; 
and when the first standauK and part of the 
army had passed the i;iit(‘s, receivniir informa¬ 
tion of the ovj rlhrow of the Latines, they faced 
almut, and letnrne*! to the city ; on which their 
j)»;etor, named Millionius, is rt'jmrled to have 
;s:ud, that “ a hij?h price must hi' paid to the 
Uoinan.s for .so short a journey.” Sucli of the 
Initines as surviv<‘d the figlit, after being scat¬ 
tered flirough dilfeient roads, collected thetn- 
.selves in a body, and took refuge in the city of 
Vesciii. ^Tlierc-^Jicir general Niimisius in¬ 
sisted. ill their meetings, that “the variable 
chances of war had ruined both armies, by equal 
Vol. I.—2 P 


losses, and that the name only of victory was 
on the-side ol the Koinans ; and that they were, 
in fact, no better than defciited. The two pa¬ 
vilions ol their consuls were polluted; one by 
the parrieiile comunlted on a son; the other, 
l)y the deatli ol a devoted consul: every part of 
their army liad .snllered great slaughter: their 
spearmen and iheir first rank were cut to 
pieces ; and, both lielorc and behiml their stan¬ 
dards, multitudes weic slam, until the veterans 
at last restored iheir lause. iNow, although 
the forces of lln' lailincs were reduced in an 
equal proportion, yet still, for the purpose of 
pror-uring reinforroments, either L.iliuin, or 
tlie territorv of the Volsenuis, wiis nearer than 
Rome. V\’lierefoie, if they approved of it. he 
would with all speed c:dl out tin* youth from 
the states of the Latines and Volscians ; would 
iminh liack to Ciipua, wiih an iirniy jirepared 
lor action, iind v\liil<- tiie Rom;ins thouglit of 
nothmL^ b‘ss than a hatll(‘, stuke them with di.s- 
may by Ins utievpeetcd arrival.” 'Tlie misre¬ 
presentations eoittiuiu'd 111 hi.s letters, winch he 
des|)ate]ied round i,:ttium iuid the V^olscian 
nulmn, were (he more easily credite<l by the 
people, :is they had not lu-en jire.sent at tho 
battle, ami in eonseqiienee, a tumultuary army 
levied in huNle asst‘mble<l together Irom all quar¬ 
ters. 'j'his boily the consul 'J'orijuatus met at 
'rnsanum. a place between Sinuessa and Min- 
turrne. Willioul Wiuling to choose ground for 
eanijis, both }iarties threw down their baggage 
in heaps, and iiimiedialely began an engage¬ 
ment, wlncli decided Ihe fate of the war: for 
tlie strength of the liatines wa^ so entirely 
broken, tliat, on the consul leading his victo¬ 
rious army to ravage tlieir country, (hey id! 
sulimittod tliemsi lves to his mercy, and their 
sulunissioii was i<>!It>wed by that of the (him- 
piiniaiis. A forfeiture oi a portion of their 
territory was I'xaeted I'tom Latmin and Capua. 
'J'lie Laline lamis. to winch the Pnvernian 
were added, and also the Falerimm, which had 
belonged to the jieople of ('ampania, as far 
as the river Vulturnus, wore distributed to 
the Roman coinmons. Of two acres, the 
portion allotted to each, threc-fourth.s were 
assigned them in the Latine ground, tlie 
complement to be made up out of the Priver- 
nian. In the Falernian, three acres were given 
to each, the addition of one being madeincon- 
sideratiou of the distance. Of tin-Latines, the 
Laureiitians were evenipled from punishment, 
as were the Campanian horsemen, because they 
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had not joined in tho revolt. An onUT was' 
made, that the treaty should be renewed with 
the Laurentians, and from that time this has 
been auniially done, on the tenth day after the 
Latme festival. Tiie privileges o( citizi'iis 
were granted to the Campanian horsemen ; and 
as a inonumcnt thereof they hung up a tablet 
in the temple of Castor at Rome, 'i’he peo¬ 
ple of Camjiania were also enjoined to pay them 
a yearly stipend of four hundred and fifty de¬ 
narii* each; their number amounted to one 
thousand six hundred. 

XII. The war being thus brought to a con- 
elusion, Titus Manlius, afutr distrilmting re¬ 
wards and puiiislmients, aeeordiiig to the me¬ 
rits and demerits of each, returned to Rome. 
On his arrival tliere, it appeared that none but 
the aged came out to meet him, and llml the 
young, hdtli then and during tlie wliole of liis 
life detested and cursed lain. 'I’lie Antians, 
hiving made inroail.s on the territones of Oslm. 
Ardeu, and .Solonia, the consul Manlius, unable 
on aceoiint of the ill stale of his healtli, to act 
against tiiem in jierson, nominated dict.ilor, 1-u- 
eius Pajiinus (^rassus, wlio h.ippeiied at the 
time to be prietor, and he eonstituled Imeius 
Pdiurius Cursor master of the horse. Nothing 
worth mention w'as peitormed against the An¬ 
tians by the dictator, although he kept his army 
in a fixed camp, in the territory of Antiuni, 
during several months. 'I’o tins year, which 
was signalized by conquest over so many, and 
such powerful nations, and la'sides, liy llie gh-'- 
nous deatli of one of the consuls, and tlie other's 
iiureleiitiiig seventy in command, hy winch he 
lias heen rendered for ever iiieinorahie, succeed¬ 
ed, as eorisuls, Tihenus .Tlmdius Mamerciuus, 
and Quintus 1‘uhlilins Phihi, [Y. R. 41(1. i!. 
(A 330.] who found not eijual upj)orlmuty for 
the disjilay of ahihties; and were, besides, 
more attentive to their private iiiteri'st,', ami 
tile parties which divided the stale, than to the 
piibhe good. The Latines taking arms aguiii, 
out of rc.sentment for being deprived of their 
lauds, were defeated, and driven out of their 
ramp, in the plains of Ferentinum; and while 
Puhlilius, under whose conduct and ausjnces the 
battle had been fought, wa.s employed there in 
receiving the submissions of the Ratine states, 
who had lost the greater part of their young 
men in the engagement, .(Emiliiis Jed the army 
towards Pedum. The people of this city were 

* Fourteea pounds, ten ^hillings, and seven-pcoce 
hair penny. 


siijiported by the Tibiirliiie, Pramestine, and 
Veliteriiian states; auxiliaries also came to 
them liom Lavtmum and Antiuiii. Though 
the Roniuns had heie tho superiority in •several 
engagrmeiil.s, yet the most diflieult part of the 
business renmmed still to be atteinjitod at llie 
city of Pedum itself, and at the carnj) of the 
combined states, whieli lay close to tlie walls; 
when tlie consul, on lu'aring that a tnilriipli liud 
been decreed to his colleague, ha>-tily left the 
w'ar unlinished, and repaired to Horne to de¬ 
mand a triumph for Imnself, betore he had ob¬ 
tained a victory. The senate, olfended at his 
ambitious proeeeiling, refused to grant it, until 
Pi'ilum should either surreniler or be taken. 
Tims so ii!ieiiat(‘(l .Emilius from their interests, 
that he acted, during the remainder of his con¬ 
sulate, like a seditious tribune , for, as long as 
he continued in ofiice, he never ceased eriim- 
naiing tin* patricians in harangues to the peojih', 
which Ills colleague, who was himself a }ilc- 
heiaii. took no jiaiijs to [ireveiit. 'i'lu‘ cliarges Ife 
brought against tluun were grounded on a seaiity 
disfnliulion of tin* Ratine and Knleniian landsy 
and when tlie senate, wishing to put an end to 
the ailnnm.slration ot the consuls, ordered a dic¬ 
tator to he nonuiiatcd, to conduct llie war 
against tlie Ratlin's, who were again in arms, 
.Kinilnis, who was the acting consul at the 
time, nomin.iteil his colleague dictator, who ap- 
[toiiited .lumiis Hrufus master of the horse. 
The dictatnrsliip of Publilius was jiopiilar, l<»r 
his discourses weie replete with iiivectucs 
agaiiisl the jiatriciaris. He at the same tune 
passed tiiiee laws, highly advaiit.igeous to the 
commons, and iniiiiious to the nohiliti : one, 
that the orders o( the commons should hind all 
llu' lioiiiiiiis; anotluT, that tin'senate slmuld, 
pievmus to the taking of the suffiages, declare 
tiu'ir ajijirohalion of all laws wlinh slioiibl be 
passed 111 the assemblies of the centuries; the 
tliird, that one of the censors should neci'ssa- 
rity, lie elected out of tlie commons, as it lunl 
lieeii already established that hotli the consuls 
might he plebeians. In the judgment of the 
patricians, the detriment sustained that year, ak 
home, from the behaviour of the consuls and 
dictator, was more tlian a counterbalance to the 
increase of empire, through their conduct and 
successes in war. 

XIIR At the commencement the next 
year, [Y. R. 417. B. b which 

Lucius Furius Camillus, and Caius mamius, 
were consuls, the senate, in order to render 
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iflore conspicuous the conduct of .Eniilius, in 
reliiKiuihhintf the business of the rampaif^ii, 
warmly urj^ed that men, arms, and every kind 
oi’ fored, should be employed to take Pedum, 
and demolish it. Tim new consuls were of 
course ol)lia:cd to ])ostpone every other busi¬ 
ness, uiid to set out Ihitlier. In liiitium, the 
slate of atlairs was such, that the jieojdc could 
ill eudiTre either war or peace; ihoir strength 
was not eipial to the supjiort of a war, and 
pc.ior they disdained, on the humiliating terms 
of losing thi-ir lands. 'I’licy resolved, there- 
iore, (o sli-er a middle course; to keep within 
the walls of ihi'ir towns, -m tliat no piovoea- 
tioii should be ollered to the Roinaiis, which 
miahl serve ihi'in as a jirelevt for hostilities; 
and in ease (hey sliould hear oi siege being laid 
to anv ol iheir [lOssessioii-, llien, that every 
one of llie estates should lie oliliged to bring 
succour to the besieged. Jhalniii, however, 
receives! aid from tew; the 'I'lburliaiis and 
riauiestiaiis, whose, terntmies lay nearest, ar¬ 
rived tht're ; l)ul fin* .\rii’ians, Lavniians, and 
.Veiiternuins, while forming a juiielion with 
tiie Volseians of Anlmtn, at the river Astura, 
v.'cre iiiieYpeeh'dly attacked by Maumis, and 
routed. The Tiliurtians, who were much the 
stroingest body, Caiiiillus iought at Pedum; 
and, though he had greater dilficultics to siir- 
inoiuit, yet tlie issue was capially succcssliil. 
t^onm eonliision hajipened, oeeasioneil, jirin- 
(ipalJy, by asiidden c'niption of the townsinen, 
during tile light; hut (,lainillus, making part of 
his troops face about, not only diove them 
within lhi“ walls, but, after utlerly discomliting 
both flnuuselves and their allies, took the city 
lilt' same day by scalade. ft was then resolvial, 
tlieir troops being lliislied with victory, lhal 
they should proceed until thev had made an 
entire oompiest of all liatium. d’lus plan they 
prosceiUed witlnml intermis-um. making tlioni- 
selves masters of some of the towns l»y foice, 
and of others by eajiitulatioii, reducing llie 
entire country to subjection. 'I'lien leaving 
g<ii nsons in the eomjuered places, they returned 
fo Rotiii', to enjoy the triumph, to which all 
ruL'ii allowed they were justly entitled. To a 
triumph was added the honour of having oques- 
trial! statues erected to them in the forum, a 
compliment very rare in that age, Before the 
assimilily fog electing consuls was called for llie 
eiisuiiurtyeur, Oainillus moved tlio senate to 
take into consideration the conduct to he ob¬ 
served towards the states of Latium, and pro¬ 


ceeded in this manner: “ Conscript fathers, 
Wli.itever was to be effected in Imtiuin, by 
means of iimis and military operations, has 
now, through the favour of tlio gods, and the 
valour of your soldiers, been fully aceomplished. 
The aimies of our enemies have been cut to 
[ueccs at I'edum, and the Astura; all the 
towns of Latium, and Anliuin, ill the Vol- 
sciaii territory, either taken by storm, or sur¬ 
rendered, are held l)y your garrisons. It 
remains then to be considered, since the fre¬ 
quent rebellmus of these peojile are the cause 
of so much trouble, by what means we may 
secure thmr quiet suhmissiun, and peaceable 
behaviour. The attaiiiincnl of this end, the 
immortal gods have placeil within your reacli, 
insomuch that llicy hav<‘ given you the power 
of ileterijiining whether Ijatium shall longer 
exist, or not. Ve can tlierefore ensure to 
Vourselves ]K‘r|)e(iial jieare, as fir as regards the 
li.itiiics, liy tlie means either of severity, or of 
mercy. Bo \e choose to adopt cruel measures 
.ig-ain.sf )K‘opIe vanquished, and submitting to 
your autiionty ^ Ve may utterly destroy all 
liatium, and make a desert of a country, from 
winch. 111 many and diilirult wars, ye have often 
been supplied with a [wworful army of allies. 
Bo yc choose, on the contrary, and in cou- 
fonnity to the practice of your ancestors, to 
augment the Roman state, by receiving the 
vuiiquished into the nuinlier of your citi/ens'' 
Here is a large addition which ye may acquire, 
by means winch will redound most higlily to 
your glory. That government, which tlie suh- 
jocts feel hapjiy in obeying, stands certainly on 
the liunest of all foundations. But wliatever 
your determination may be, it is necessary that 
It l*e .speedy : as all those states an*, at present, 
sns|pended between hope and fear. Il i>. there¬ 
fore of importance that ye should lie discharged, 
us soon as possible, from all solicitude concern¬ 
ing tlicni; and also, that, either by puni.shnient 
or elemeney, an immediate impression be made 
on their minds, before they recover from the 
.state of insensibility into which the uncertainty 
of their fate has thrown them. It was our 
part to bring the business to such an issue, that 
your deliberations concerning it should be un¬ 
restrained in every jiarticular. It is now yours 
to deternime what is most advantageous to 
yourselves and the commonwenltli.” 

XIV. The principal momber.s of the senate 
highly approved of the eoiisurs statement of 
the business, on the whole; but said, that “a.*' 
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the slates were diffcrcnfly circumstunwl, it 
would conduce, to an easy adjustment of the 
plan, 80 as that thoir resolutions should be 
conformable to the several merits of eiu li, if 
he put the question, on the case of each slate,' 
separately.” The question was acconliiijily jiut, 
and a decree past with respect to each siujily. 
The Lanuvians were admitted lm“nll^er^ of the 
stale ; the exerci.se of their public vvor^hip was 
rcslored 1o them, with a pro\i-i<ui, that the 
prove and temple of .luno Sospita sh<uii(l be in 
common, between tlie burpliei.s'^ of haiiuviiun. 
and the Roman peojilc. On the satue terms 
with these, the Aricians, Noment.nis, and Te- 
daus, wore received into the numbei of cili/ens. 
To the Tusculans, the rights of citi/ciis, ol 
which they were alri'ady in possession, uere 
continued; and the puill of the rebellion, 
instead of being imputed to disafleetion in tin* 
state, was thrown on a few incendiaries. On 
the Velitcrnian.s, who were Roman eiti/ons of 
an old standing, in resentment of their haMiig 
so rften arisen in rcliellion, severe iciigeance 
was inflicted ; their walls were ra/ed, and tlieir 
senate driven into banishment; they were aNo 
enjoined to dwell on the farther side of the 
Tiber, with a denunciation that if any of them 
should be caught ou the hither side td’ that! 
river, the fine to be jiaid for Ins discharge should 
he no less than one thousand a.sse.s,'|' and that 
the person apprehending him, should not release 
him from eonfinement, until the money sliould 
1)0 ])aid. Into the lands, which liad belonged 
to their senators, eolonl.sts were sent, from tlie 
addition of whose numbers Velitrce recovered 
the appearance of it.s former po[ailousiie>s. 'i’o 
Antium, also, a now colony was sent, ju-rmis- 


* Muninjifs, frnin a ri':hr, and enprre, fo poh- 

"O’S. or the con<]iic're(l ctiuiilrtcri llic Ki’itiaiit, c^)n^ll• 
tuled some, Muriici|nii, wlicre the people reinitird ilicir 
own lows and tnagislrnioR, and even iKitioiirnd witli the 
tillo, and, some of them, widi uJi tiic rttthu and privi¬ 
leges of UoiDttR Citizens 7’ho people of (Jn-re were Uie 
firs! who were llius iiidule<“(l with full riglils, boi, 
dlterwarils, having joined some neighhoiinng states, in 
a war ngiiiu>.l Rome, all llio privileges ot nii/eiis were 
taken fiom them, anrl the laic only h ft. In other conii- 
Uios they planted colonies of ihcir own ojiizcns by 
which means they disbiirih''nod the rityof numbers of 
useless and poor inhiilntanis. and, at the same time, 
formed barriers against the mljoumig states CoIoiuhLs 
retained all the rights of citizens, chose Iheir own mii- 
pistratos and formed n kind of petty republics, under 
that of Rome. Other counines were nindii prielceiures, 
deprived of then own laws niid magistrate^, and governed 
by a prefect sent unntinlly from Rome. 
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I sion being granted, at tlie same time, to the 
AiJtiiins, of having tliemsehes enrolled lliermn 
if they ehoM' it. 'I'he slops of war were talxfii 
from them, and the people wholly iiitt^dicleil 
from meddling witli manlimo alliiirs; but the 
rights of eiti/.cns were grajileil to them. 'I'lu' 
Tiburtians and Prienestians were amerced iti a 
portion of llieir lands; not merely on aecouut 
of their recent crime of rchclhon, eoni’mon to 
j them with tlie rest of the L.itmos, hut bcctnise 
' they had foniu‘rl\,in di-gu-st at the Ivoman 
I go\(“rninent. associated in arms with tlie (t.iuU, 
a nation of savages, Fr<)m the other st.ircs 
they took away the ]ui\l!cge.^ n1 intermarriage, 
eonimeree, and holding seniblies. 'I'o tlie 
C.iui|)anians. in eonqrlimeiil to their horsemen, 
uho had refus(‘d to join in relicllion with t!i<' 
liatines, ns likewise to the Fundans and For- 
miaiis, hceaiisc the troops Imil always tound a 
safe and <iniet passage- throngh their ti'nitories, 
the fieedoin of tlu‘ state was graiiteel. without 
right of siillVage. 'I’ln- stales ol (.'inna-, and 
Suessula, it was decreed, slioidel he placed on 
tlie same footing, and eiijm tin-same ])ri\ileg<‘s 
as (htpua. Of the sliijis of tlu“ .\iitians, some- 
wen-drawn up into the doik.s at Ifoine ; the 
rest were luirned. and with the prows of these 
a puljnt, I)Uilt m the forum, was ordered to be 
decoiafe'd, lienei' calle d Ihistra.j 

XV. During the' suceea-eling consulate of 
, ('aiiis Siilpiciiis Fungus, and Piddius .I'liiis 
I Pa'Ius, [\'. ii. dlw. D. 334.] wliilsl all llie 
neighbouring stales were- snieeiedv elisposcd. 
neit more- through roiisidi'ration ol the peiwcr 
of the Rom.ins, than grate-ful seiilnne nls iin-pir- 
ed by their gemiTons eomlue-t, te) ciiliivale jM-ae-i- 
with tliem, a (|uarre-l Inoko out In twee'ii tin- 
Sidiriiji.uis anel llie Aunine-iaiis. d’hc latli-i, 
h.iMiig he-en formerly, on their sid)iii]ssion. ael- 
niittcd into allianee-, by 'Filus Manlius, in liis 
consulate-, liael ever since- de'ineaneel lln-niseKe-s 
peaceably, foi whieli reason tlie-v wen- more- 
jiistly entitled to expe-ct nssistane-e- from the- Ro¬ 
mans. Put, before the eon.suU le-ei out the- annv, 
(for the senate had orele-reei the- .Aui uiicians to be 
sup{><-rte'el,) inte-lligenee was brought, that these, 
threiugli fe-ar, liad eleserted llieir eilv.aiiet le'iiM * 
vingwith tlieirwive?, and ehildre-ti, had for(i(le-d 
Sin'ssa, which is now calle-d .Anrunra, anel that 
their former dwellings and fortifiealmns were 
de-meilislied l>v tin* SuiicmiaTis. ^'’'Iie- se nate-, 
highly (bs|il('as<‘d with the ee'nisiils, i.- eons*-- 
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f|li(*nce of whose dilatory proceeding, their allies ! 
had been dj.sappointed of support, ordeied a 
<lictiit<ir to he noniiriiited. Cuius ('laudius Re- 
^illeiisiS, being accordingly appointed, chose 
(Uius Claudius Hortator master of the horse. 
A ;;eru})le aflerwanhs arose concerning the dic¬ 
tator, and the augurs having declared his crea¬ 
tion informal, both he an<l the niiister of the 
lioi^e uTidicated their oilices. This year Mi- 
niieia, □ vestal, falling at first under suspicion 
of iiicoiilinciice, because, of her dressing in a 
'tv'e of elegance beyond what liceaim* her situ- 
.itiDii, and being afterwards prosecuted betore 
the poiililTs, on the testimony ol a s!a\e, was. 
['\ llierr <h“crec, ordereil to refiuiii fmm iiK'd- 
dlnig 111 sticreii rites, and to retain her slaves 
under her own powiT.* Heing afterwards 
bioiiglit to trial, she was buried alive, at th(“ 
r.dlinc gat(', on tiu'right hand ot the eause- 
w.iv 111 tli(' held of Viieki'dncss, winch was so 
di'iioininoted, I suppose, from her crinie. 'I'lie 
some vi'ar (^iiiiilins Publilius Pliilo \v,is the fh.sl 
plebeian electi’d pr.Ttor. Jli' was opposi'd by 
'he consul Snlpi'-nis, wlio lefiised to admit 
liim as a eandiilate; hut tin* senate, having 
f.nled of earrvmg their point, with resjiect to 
the highest oJlices, showeii the le.ss earnestness 
.•damf tile [ir.Ttorship. 

-VVI. The following year, [V. Ti. llh. B. 
C. 3 ;hl.] wherein l,ueius I‘apinus Crassns, 
iin<l ('a-so Dinhus were consuls, was disliii- 
t'luslicd by a war witli the Ausoruans, wliieli 
deserves notice, ratlier as thev were a now one- 
niv, than on iie<-ount of its nnportanee. 'I'liis 
pi'ople inhabited the city Cales: they ha<l 
united their arms wilh their tieiglihoiirs tile 
Sidieinians, yet the foici's of the two nations 
weie deleated, in a single liattU', wUliout any 
gre.it diincnlly. Their cities lieiiig near at 
hand, imlijced tliem to <|nil the Held tlie earlier, 
ami also alVorded them shelter after tlieir flight. 
Jlovv{‘\(‘r, the senate did not. on this, desist 
tioin the jiroseeution of the war, being jiro- 
voked at tile iSidieinians having so often taken 
arms against them, i-illier as principals or au\- 
llmrios. 'J’licy thoroforo I'xcrlriJ tlicir uliiinsi 
• ciKlixivourtf to raiso to tho consulship, the fourth 
time, Marcus Valerius (’orvus, the greatest 
general of that age. [V. R. 430. R. (t. 3.32.] 
Tlie colleague joined with him was Marrus 
Atiiius Reg,-’his; and lest chance might frus¬ 
trate the«r wishes, a request was made to the 

* For if Hhc had ma<!e them free, they could not have 
Iweii examined by the lorUiTO. 


consuls, that, without casting lots, that pro¬ 
vince might he assigned to (Jorvus. Receiving 
the victorious army from the former consuls, 
he niarciied ihrectly to Cales, where the war had 
its rise: and having, at tho first onset, routed 
the enemy, who were disheartened by the re¬ 
collection of the former engagement, he dircct- 
«‘d his operations against the town itself, t^ucli 
was the ardour of the soldiers, that they wanted 
to proceed directly U}> to the walls with lad¬ 
ders, osscrting, that tlwy would quickly sealo 
them ; hut that being a hazardous attempt, 
(!orvus chose to eircel his purpose liy tlie la¬ 
bour of his men, rather than at the expense 01 
so much danger to them; he tlu-refore formed 
a rampart, prepared machines, ami ailvaniad 
towers up to the walls. But an opportunity, 
which accidentally pn'scnted itself, jirevented 
Ills liaving occasion to use them; for Marcus 
F.ilmis, a Roman, who was prisoner tlicrc, h.iv- 
ing broken Jus cliains, vviiile liis guards were 
inattentive on a festival day, hv fastening a rope 
to one of the battlements, let Jiinisidf down 
.imoiig the Roman works, and persiMiicd the 
general to make an as'-auit on the enemy, while, 
in ci)iise(iuonco of feasting and drinking, tltcv 
were disqualified lor ac1i<tn. And thus the 
Ausonians, together with their city, were ea[)- 
tured with as little diiliculty as they liad been 
deleated in the field. The Imoty found there 
was immense, and the h'gions, leaving a gat- 
risoii at (’ales, returned to Rome. 7 ’he consul 
Iriumjihed, in pursuaiic'- of a decree of the 
senate; ami, ui ordm that Alilms should not 
he without a share of lionour, both the consuls 
were ordered to lead the tioop.s against tlie 
Sidieiniaiis. But first, in obedience to the 
senate, they nominated dictator, for the jmr- 
poso of holding tlie edeetums, Inieiiis .•Emilnis 
ITamereinus, who named Qiiinlus J’lihliliiis 
l^liilo master -tf (he horse, [Y. R. B. (k 
331 .] 'riie dictator jiresulnig at the election, 
'Fitus Vetunus and S)mrins Posiumius were 
created consuls. Notwithstanding the war 
with the Sidicinians remained unfinished, yet 
being desirous to prevent, by an acd of gem'- 
rosity, the wishes of the enmmons, they pro- 
]iosrd to the srn.itc the sending a colony lo 
(’ales; and a decree being passed tliul (wo 
thousand five hundred nien should he enrolled 
for tliat purpose, (hoy coiistitutial (^a'so TfuiliU'. 
'I'ltus (Juintiiis, and Marcus Fahiiis, coinmis- 
I shiners for conducting the colony, and iii-'ino- 
I uting the lands. 
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XVII. The new coiisule, receiving Iroin 
their predecessois tlic command of ihe army, 
marched into the enemy’s countiy, ami earned 
devastation even to the walls of llieir capital. 
There, because it was expected that tin* Sului- 
nians, who had collected a vast body of forces, 
would make a vigorous struggle in sujiport of 
their last hope, and a rc]iort ul.^o jirevading that 
tSamniuni w'us preparing for ho^tilitie.s, ilie 
consuls, by direction of the honati', nominated 
dictator, Publius ('ornclius Rutimis, who ap- 
jiointed Marcus Anloiiiiis his ma.-'tei of tlie 
hor.se. A doubt afterwards aioso, with re-'peel 
to the regularity of their cnatioii, on wiiuh 
they abdicated their oflices, and a jiestileiice en- 
buing, recourse was had to an mtenegmun, as 
if tlie auspices of every olliee liad lieeii infeeleil 
by that irregularity. Under hlaieiis \'alianis 
Corvus, the filteonth iiiterrex fioin the coin- 
nieiiceinent of tlie inleriegmiin, consuls were 
at last electi'd, Aulus Cornelnis a second time, 
and (’neiub Hoinitius. [V. li. '122. P. {’ 3:h».] 
Wliile things were m a state of Irampnllity, a 
report, which was spread, tliat the Uaiils weie 
111 arms, produced the same elfect which a war 
witli that people usually did, a resolution to 
create a dictator: Marcus Papirius Crassiis 
W’as nominated to that olliee, and Publius \ a- 
leiiiis Pubhcola to that of master of the lioi^e ; 
and while tliey were busy in levying troops, 
with greater diligence than W'ould have been 
deemed requisite in the ease of war with any 
neighbouring state, inteiligeiiec was brought, 
by scouts desjialched for the purpose, that all 
was quiet among the Gauls, f^^uspieions wer<' 
also I'litertained tliat tSainniuni still eonliiiiK tl, 
during this year, in a dispusilimi to raise new 
disturbances; for which reason, the Koman 
troops were not withdrawn from the coiintrY of 
the Sidicinians. An attack made by Alexander 
king of Epiiiis, on the liUeaiiians, drew the 
Samnites to that quarter wheie those two na- 
tions fought a jiitclied battle with tiie king as he ! 
was iiiaking a descent on the side of the countiy 
adjoining I’aistum. Alexander, having gained 
the victory, concluded a treaty of amity willi 
the Romans; with what degree of faith he 
would have observed it, had tiie rest of his 
enterprizes proved successful, il is hard to say. 
The census, or general siirv’cy, was performed 
this year, and the new citizens rated; on whose 
account two additional tribes were constituted, 
the Mffcian and Scaptian, by the censors Quin¬ 
tus Publilius Philo, arid Spurius Postumius. 


The Acorrans w’erc enrolled as Romans,.la 
pursuatice of a law introduced liy the jmrloi, 
Lucius Pajiinus, which granted them the pri¬ 
vileges of eilizens, exeejiting the right ot suf¬ 
frage. kSucIi were the transactions, foieign and 
domi'stic, of this year. 

.Will. The following year [Y. R. 423. 
13. C. .329.] exhihiti‘d a bhoeking scene, whe¬ 
ther occasioned by the inteiiqicraturt ol the 
air, or by the wickedness of (he people. 'I'he 
(miifuls vvi'ri' Mar<‘Uh Clauiiiiis Mareellus, and 
Cams \'a!enus, either Flaceus or 1‘ulitus, for 
1 find ihese dilliTent suriuuiies of llu' eonsubm 
(lie annals; it is, however, a matter of little 
ennM'ijiienciS whudi of them bi- the true one. 
'J'here is another aeeomit, whuh ! could lieait- 
ily wish were false, lluit lliose |ji’jsons. wIk's.’ 
deaths ilistinguislieil tins vi'ai as di'',tsluius, an 
account of the I'vliaordiii.iry moitality, wiTe 
ml oil’ l>y poison. Ahhoiigli tins jcnlieular 
be not menlioned by .ill the lustoii.iiis ol this 
peiiod. jet. that 1 may not ditiact lioni the 
(redit ot any w liter, 1 shall rel.ile tli*' matter 
as It has been Inuided down to Us. W’hih' the 
jirineipal jiersoiis of the stale died, by di>onl«Ts 
of the same kind, ami which were atteiideil 
with tlie same issue in in cry ease, a eerlain 
maid servant undertook, beliire Quintus I'hibnis 
Maxiimi--. eurule a'dile, to discover (lie eau.se 
of (lie general malady, provided securilv weu' 
given her on the juiMie l.nth, that she should 
not lie a sufferer in eonseijiienee. l''alnus iiii- 
medialely repotted tln^ allan to tlie eoiisuls, 
am! tile consuls to tlie stmati', ami, In oidi’r ol 
that body, (he public faith was pledged to tlu‘ 
informer, h^he tlieii stated to tlieiii, that tlie 
ealaniJty, which afllicted the nation, was caused 
by llie wieki'd coritrivanei's of eeitaiii women , 
that some inatrons wme, at the time, pre- 
paring dings tor the jnirpose ; ami that, 
they vvoulil be jih-ased to go along with bei 
vvitiioul delay, they niigiit ileteet tfiein in (lie 
fact. Aceonlingly, tliey followed the infor¬ 
mant, and found sevioal woimm jnepaiing 
drugs, ami also quantities of (he saiiu' laid up, 
wliieh being brougbl into the forum, and ih.- 
matrons, in whose custody they were f'ouml, to 
the mnniier of tweiitv, being suniinoiied by a 
lic-idle, two of them, (.'onielia and Sergiu, botli 
of patiieian families, asserted that those drugs 
were wliole.sonie; while the iiifonmmt inaiii- 
lained the eoiilrary; and rtr-.isted on their 
drinking them, in order to roiivict her of hav¬ 
ing invented falsehood. On tins, having taken 
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tirtic to confer togellicr, and in Uk; ojtcn view 
of all, a sjiuce bomp: cleared for them, tiiey 
drank olf the prej>aration, and all pcTi^hed hy 
means tA their own wicked device. 'J'lunr at* 
lendaiits, hemg instantly seized, p:ave iiiforitiu- 
tion a;;ainst a great number of matrons, of whom 
no less than one hundred and seventy were con- 
ilemned. Until that day, no person had ever 
h(!en tnW at lUune for jioisomng. The uflair 
was deemed a prodigy, and seemed more the 
result of madness, than of vicious dcjiravity. 
Wherefvire, mention being found in the annals, 
tlia4 fornieily, on occasion of tlie s<*c<‘ssions of 
the commons, (a disaslidiis lime) llie e(“rciiiony 
i>f dm ing the nad liad lieen perlvn iiu'd hy a 
dictator, and tliat hy that expiation, the minds 
of men, wliicli wc're distracti'd hv discord, liad 
heem restored to tlieir j)ri')ier state, it was re¬ 
solved tliat a dictator should he nominated tor 
tlie piujiose. Uiieiiih t^iimlus being areortl- 
iiigly created, ajipointed Uucius Valeniis inastiT 
o1 till' lior?.e. and, as soon as the n.iil was drixen 
tliey abdicated then oDiees, p', Ih 'iCl. R. 

Uuims I‘a]iiriiis (bassus, and liiicins 
riaiilius Veiino wore the consuls fur the next 
year; [Y. K*. ■13,'). R. U. 337.] in the lu'gin- 
ning of whnh, aiuba'-sadors eaine to Koine from 
Fiihi.ileria and 1‘nlu'icu, two Volsciaii states, 
praying to be adnnlliai into alli.uicc; and |»ro- 
niising, tli.it i( they weie piotectcd against the 
arms of the Sainnile'', {hey 'xoiild evercontiinie 
fntblid and obedient subjects to the goviTiimeiil 
of the Ivoman jieople. On tins, ami'.issadors 
were sent by llie seii.tl<‘, to reijuiie of tin' Sam- 
nile.s, that they should otl’er no violence to tin' 
(orntories ol (hose states; and this embassy 
produtaal tile (lesiM'd elli’. t. lalhei because the 
•“'ainnites wme not \el prepued lor war, than 
tliat tliey wcie desirous of peace. 'I'his year, 
war broke out w'lth the people of I’riveinuni: 
lhes«‘ were suj'purled hy llie niliahijaiits of Fun¬ 
di, of whieli conritiy was also the eonimander- 
in-chief, Vilnivius Vaeeus, a imin of eonstder- 
able note, not only at home, but at Ihmie also. 
J!e had a lioiiso on iJie Palatine hdl. on the 
.Ki^ot which after the huildmgs were razed, and 
the ground thrown open, was called Vaccipra- 
ta.* He was committing great depn’dalion.s m 
the districts of fSelia, ^orha, and Uora, to op¬ 
pose him, iVrefore liueius Papirius began his 
march, and took post at a small distance from 
his camp. Vitruvius neither took the prudent 
' Or the field of Vaccus from pratuw, s tielfl. 


resolution of remaining within his trenches, in 
the jircsence of an enemy, Ins supeiior in 
strength, nor had he the courage to light at any 
great di st.uiee from them. Without either judg¬ 
ment in ioiining, or boldness in executing Ins 
plan, he entered on an engagement, while the 
last ol lus troops liad scarcely got out of the gate 
of the camp, and his men were in a ilisposition 
ratlier to fly hack thither, than to face the enemy. 
After some slight eilorls, ho was compelled to 
give np the ( ontcst entiiely ; hut, liy reason of 
the shoitni'ss of the ilistance, and the eusi* with 
wliieh he could regain liK camp, he vaved his 
arm), without much dillicidty, from any great 
loss, few falling either m the action or in the 
j retreat. As soon as it grew dark, tiny remov ed 
ill haste and disoidi'r to I’riveriium, chuu-'ing to 
entrust their safety to walls, rather lliau to ;i 
rampart. 'J'lie other consul, Jbauliiis, after 
wa'-iJiig flu* counliy on every side, and diiviiig 
off the spoil, led Ills army from Privermim into 
the teintory of Fundi. On entering the bor¬ 
ders, he was met hy the simafi' of iJiaf state, 
who declared, that “ they came not to inli'icedi' 
for Vbtruvius, and those who h.ul followed Ins 
fiction, hut for the people of Fundi, who, in the 
judgmi’iit of Vitruvius himself, were clear from 
all Maine of the war, as he showed ly rei)airmg 
for safety, after ins defeat, to Piivoinum. and 
not to Fundi, Ins native city. At I’riveiniim, 
therefore, the enemies of the Koman pcuple 
wcie to he sought, and jiunished ; wlio, regard- 
lesn of tlieir duty to lioth countries, liad levolte*] 
at once from Fniuh and from Rome. 'J'he 
Fundiaiis were in a slate of jieace, their minds 
wen* Roman, and imjircssed with a grateful re- 
lueud'raiiee of the [irixilege of < ilr/ens impailed 
to them: they hesouglit tlie consul tliat lu* 
would imt treat as enemies an uimlii'nding peo¬ 
ple; assuuiig him, that their lands, tlieir oily, 
ami tlieir persons, were, and evei shonki he, in 
the di.sposal of tlm Roman people,” 'J’lu' con¬ 
sul conunendoil tlieir conduct; and, dcsjiatching 
letters to Romo, that the Fiindians, had pre¬ 
served their allegiance, turned his rnarcli to Pri- 
vernum. Claudius writes, that he. first inlhcted 
punishment on those who had been the pniiei- 
pal abettors of the conspiracy ; that three him- 
drv'd and fifty were sent in chains to Ronu*; 
but that the senate did not accejit their submis¬ 
sion, because they thought that the pea]>ie 
of Fundi meant, by consigning to punishmenl 
these men, who were mean and indigent, to se¬ 
cure impunity to themselves. 
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XX. While the two consular armies were 
employed in the siege of Pnveriium, one of the 
consuls was recalled to Koine, to preside at the 
elections, 'riiis year gaols were first creeled 
in the circus. While the attention of the puli- 
Iic was still occupied by the Priveriiiau war, it 
was forcibly attracted by an alarnuiig reptut of 
the (raiils being in arms, a matter at no time 
slighted by the senate. The new coii&iils, 
tiierefore, Lucius ^‘Cmilius Mamcrcinus, and 
Cams JMautius, on the calends of July, [V. K. 

11. (L 326.] the very day on winch tliey 
entered into olKcc, received orders to m'UU’ the 
provinces immediately between themselves. 
Mainereinus, to whom the (Ldlic war fell, was 
directed to levy troo})s, without admitting any 
plea of imiminit} ; nay, it is s.u<], that even tin' 
ralibli' of haudierafts, and those of sedeiila»‘V 
trades, of all tlie worst (jiialilied for militaiy 
service, were railed out; by whieli means a vast 
army was collected at V’eii in n'adiness to meet 
the (i.iuls. It was iio( fliouglif {)roper to pro¬ 
ceed (o a greater distance, lest tlie (raids might 
by some other route, arrive at the city witiKuit 
ln'iiig ol).ser\ed. In the course of a few days it 
was found, on a careful im|uirv, that every tlntig 
on that side was quiet at the time; ami the 
whole force, which W'as to have oppo'cd the 
(.iauls, was then turned against iViveinum. 
(Jf the Issue of the business, ihiTc aie two dif¬ 
ferent accounts; some say, ibat tlie city was 
taken byblorm; and that Vitruvius Adi alivi' 
into the hands of the conijuerors. others, that 
tlic townsmen to avoid the extremities of a 
storm, presented the lod oi pc'ace, anj surren- 
deri‘d to the con->uI; and that Vitruvius, was 
delivered up by lus troops. Tlie senati*, bidtig 
consulted with ri'S[)eet to Vitruvius and tlie 
Pnvernians, sent directions, that tin- consul 
riaiitiii.s should demolish the walls of Priver- 
Jmni,and, leaving a strong garrison there, come 
home to enjoy tlie honour of a triumph ; at tlie 
same time orilering that Vitruvius sliould Ik* 
kept in prison, until the return of the eorisid, 
and that he should then he beaten with rods, 
and pul. to death. Hi.s house, which stood on 
the I'aliitiue hill, they commanded to be ra7.ed 
to the ground, and his clfects to be ilevoted to 
8emo Saneus. With the money produced by 
the sale of them, brazen globes were formril, 
and placed in tlie clia[)el of Sanciis, opposite to 
the temple of Quiriniis. As to the senate of 
Pnvernum, it was commanded, that every per¬ 
son who had continued to act as a senator of 


Privernurn, after the revolt from inc Kom.an.s, 
should reside on the farther side of the 'Pibei, 
under the same restrietions as those of \'elUra'. 
After the passing of these decrees, Ihvire was 
no farther mention of the J’riveriiians, until 
JMautius had trium}ihed. Wlu-u that ceremony 
was over, and Vitruvius, with hi> accomplict's, 
had been }iut to death, the consul thought tlial 
the people’s resotilment lu-ing now fiUiy grati- 
li(‘d hv tlie sulTeimgs of the guilty, lie might 
safely introduce the business ol thi’ Piivcriiiaii 
stale W'hieh lie did in the iollowmg manner' 
“ ('onseiij)t fathers, since the authors ol llie-re- 
volt have leceived, l)o(li from tin- imimutal gods 
and from you. the punishment due to iheir eiime, 
wli.it do ye judge proper to he done, with le- 
speet to the guiltless multitude I Tor my part, 
alllumgh my duty consists ralliei m colli-ediig 
the ojnnions af others, tluiii in «)lA-img iny own, 
yet. wiien I retlei't that the Priveimans arc situ¬ 
ated in llie neigiihouthood ol tlie ^amitilis, 
with w'lioin It Is eveeedinglv uneert.uii bow loifg 
we sli.dl be at |)ea('<-, 1 e iniiot help wislnng, (h it 
as little giouiul of animosilv as po .--lide miv be 
left !>(*lvveeii them and ns.” 

X.\l. 'J'lic adiur naliirallv .i lmitu-.l of a 
diversity of opinions, wliile each a-itee iblv to 
his jiaitieiilar temjver, reeomim'iided eilln-r se¬ 
verity or lenitv;aml the deh.ite was siill lu-- 
lln r perplexed, liy the l«-liavimir of one «)l the 
Priveriuan ambassadors, more eoiitoimalile to 
th(’ prospects to wdiich he had been horn, than 
to the insujK-rahle cxigmicy ol tin- (ireseiil |une- 
ture; for hemg asked hv one of tin- adxoiatcs 
lor seveiitv. “ W’liat pum-.hinent he tliouglit the 
PriviTiiians deserved he answered, “ Sm h as 
those deserve, who deem tiumiselves worthy of 
hheitv.'’ Tlie consul observing, tlint by this 
stubborn answer, the .idversaries of the ean.se 
of the Priveriiians were the more exasperated 
against them, and wishing, 1)V a question ot fa¬ 
vourable import, to draw from iinii a moiceon- 
eiliating reply, said to him,“ What if wc remit 
the punishim-nt, in what manner may wc cxpt-ct 
that ye will observe the peace whndi shall he 
established between usHe* replied. “ If tlte 
peace which yo grant us be a good one. invio¬ 
lably and eternally ; if bad, for no long eonlin- 
uaiico.” On tins, boveral exelaimed, that tin* 
I’rivernian mt'naeed tlu-m, and not in ambigu¬ 
ous terms; and that such expressions were cal¬ 
culated to e.xcitc reiiellion, lAif the “loie n-a- 
sonahle j>art of the senate interpreted hi.s an¬ 
swers more favourably, and said, that “ the words 
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wlircli tlu'v had heard were thonr of a man, 
and of om- who knew what it was to la* frc(“. 
(’ould It he believed tliat any people, or even 
any nj<ifvidual, would remain, longer than m> 
ei-Ksuy eonxtrained, in a hJtualion which he felt 
jiainfuP 'J'liat the terms of a peace were 
tiutlifiilly observed, only when they were volun¬ 
tarily aeeepled; but that it was absurd to ex¬ 
pect fidtdily, when attempts were made to 
establish slavery ” In this opinion they were 
led III eoiu'ur, prinoijially, by tlie eoiisul him¬ 
self, who Ireijiiently observed to the coiisulars, 
wb'o liad proposed th(‘ diirercnl resolutions, m 
s.ncli .1 manner as to lie heard by the rest, that 
“ sutely those men who thought of nothing bill 
libert}, wen' wortliy of being niadi' Ivomans.” 
'I'be\ eonse(|ueiitIy earned their cause in the 
senate. and moreover, liy dueetum of that 
bodv, a proposal was laid beton' tlie peopli', 
til,it tlje ireedom of tlie state should fir eranted 
to the FriNtriiiaiis. 'I'lus yeiii a eoioiiv ot 
tfiree hniulu'd was sent to Anxnr, and received 
two acres of land each. 

WII. 'I’he year following, [^. K. 427. 
1*. (A d2').] in which tlie consuls were Pub¬ 
lius Fl.nilius Procutus, and Publius ('ornehiis 
Ne.ipiila, was remarkable for no one transac¬ 
tion, civil or mdit.iry, except tlie sending of a 
colonv to Fn'gella', a district which had be¬ 
longed to the Sidiciniatis. and afterwards to tlie 
\’o|scians; ami a distnhution of meat to tin* 
peojih*, made liy Marcus Flavius, on occasion 
ol the tiiiu'ral of his motlier. Tlu're were 
many wlio lepn-smitcd, that, under the appeiir- 
anci- of doing honour to his jiarent, he was 
making recompense to the pcojile, foi having 
acfjuitted him, when proseciiti'il by the aaiiles 
on a charge of having deliaueiied a inairied 
woman, 'i’his donative, uitemled as a return 
lor favours kIiowii on the trial, jiroxed also the 
means of procuring him (be Iionour ol a public 
odice ; for, at the next idectioii of jilebemn 
tribiiiK'S, though absent, luMva< preferred before 
ii.e candidates who solicited in person. I'he 
city Pahepolis was situated at no great distance 
Irom .he spot wiiere Neapolis now stands, 
•Th<* two eifios were inhabitei! by om* people: 
(liese came from Cuina*, and tho Cumaris de¬ 
rive their origin from Clmlcis m Eubaai. By 
means of the. feet in which they had been con¬ 
veyed hither they possessed gieat jiower on 
tlie eo!ist» of the sea, near which they tlwelt, 
'Dieh first landingwas on the i.slands of .Ena- 
ria. and tlio Pithacusa* r afterwards they veu- 
Vol. I.— 2 Q 
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tured to transfer their settlement to the con¬ 
tinent. 'i'lus state, relying on their own 
strength, and also on the disposition of the 
fSamnite.s, to come to a rupture with the Ro¬ 
mans ; or, encouraged hy the report of a pesli- 
leiiec having atiaeked the city of Rome, com¬ 
mitted various acts ol hostility again.st the Ko- 
inaiis settled in the ('am[)anian and Falernian 
territories. Wherefore, in the succeeding con¬ 
sulate, of IjUciiis thnnclnis, .ind Quintus Pub- 
lilius Philo a second tunc, | V, R. 128. B. (h 
324.1 heralds being sent to Pak'polis to de¬ 
mand satisf.u'tion.and u hauglity answer being 
letnrned by tiu'se (lucks, a race moTc mag- 
nummous lu winds lhan in action, the peo])!e. 
ill pursuance of the direction of the senate, 
orderi'd war to be dcci.ned against (hem. On 
settling (he jiruvinces belween the consuls, the 
war amiiiist (lie (ireeks fell to I*ubhliu.s. Cor- 
iieiius, with another ainn, was .ippointed to 
watch (III* motions ol the 'Samriitos ; and a re¬ 
port prev.iiling, of an expeeteil revolt in ('am- 
ji.inia, in whieli e;ee they mteiidcil to march 
their troops thitln'r, tliat wa.s judged the ]iro» 
perest station for Inin. 

XXIll. The senate received information, 
from both the consuls, that there was very 
liltli* ho]ie of peace with the Sainnitos, J'ub- 
iilius intormed them, that two thousand soi- 
dier.s from JSh.la*, and four thousand of tho 
Samnites, had lieen received into Pala'jiolis, a 
measure ratlier forced on tlie (iieeks by the 
Nolans, than agreeable to their inelmalion. 
('orneliiis wrote, that a levy of troops had been 
ordered, that ail Samniuin was in motion, and 
that the neighbouring states of ihivernum, 
Fundi, and Formia*, were ojieuly solicited to 
join them. It was thought jiioper, that, bofoie 
hostilities were commenced, ambassadors should 
be sent to expostulate on these subjects witli 
the Samnites, who answered in a haughty man¬ 
ner; lliey even went so far as to accuse tho 
Romans of behaving injuriously towards them; 
but nevertheless, they took pains to acquit 
themselves of the rharges made against them, 
asserting, that “their state had not given 
cither counsel or aid to the Orccks, nor used 
any solicitations, on their behalf, to the Fuii- 
diuns, or Formians; for, if they were dis- 
jiosed to war, they had not the least reason 
to be dillident of their own strength. How¬ 
ever, tlioy could not dis.scmhle, that it gave 
great ollence to tho state of the SamnitCit 
that Fregella*, a town which they hail taker 
2t)* 
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from the Volscians, and demolished, should 
have been rebuilt by the Romans; and that 
they should have established a colony within 
the territory of the Samnites, to which iheir 
colonists gave- the name of Fregeliir. This 
injury and alTront, if not done away by the 
authors, they were delerniined themselves to 
remove, by the most effectual means in their 
power.” One of the Roman ambassadors pro¬ 
posed to discuss the matter, before llieir com¬ 
mon allies and friends; on which iheir magis¬ 
trate said, “ Why do we disguise our mmiIi- 
raents * Romans, no conferenees of ambassa¬ 
dors, nor arbitration of any person wliatevei, 
can terminate our differences; but the plains 
of Campania, ill which we must light: let our 
armies, therefore, meet between Cajma and 
Huessula ; and there let us decide, whether the 
Samnito, or t!ie Roman, shall hold the sove¬ 
reignty of Italy.” To this the ambassadors of 
the Romans re|)heil, that they would go, not 
whitJier their enemy called, but whither tJieir 
commanders should lead.” In the meantime, 
Publihus, by seizing an advantageous ]) 0 .st l)e- 
tvveen Palaipolis ami Meapolis. had cut oil' the 
confederates from that interchange of mutual 
aid, which they had hitherto afforded ea<di 
other, when either place was pressed. 'I'lie 
day of the eloetions approached ; and, as it was 
highly inexpedient that Publihus should be re¬ 
called, when on the j)oint of ass<iihng the ene¬ 
my's walls, and in daily expectation of gaming 
possession of their city> application was made 
to the tribunes, to reeoininend to the people 
the passing of an order, tliat Publiiius Philo, 
when his year of otlloe should expire, might 
continue in command, as ])rn-eonsiil, until the 
war with the Greeks should be finished. A 
letter was despatched to Riieius ( ’ornelius, with 
orders to name a dictator; for it was not 
thought proper that the consul should be re¬ 
called, while he was employed m vigorously 
prosecuting the business of the campaign, and 
had already carried the war into Samnmin. He 
nominated Marcus Claudius Marcellus, who 
appointed Spurius Postumius master of the 
horse. The elections, however, were not held 
by the dictator, because the regularity of his 
appointment w'as called in question; and the 
augurs being consulted, pronounced that it ap¬ 
peared defective. The tribunes inveighed 
against this proceeding, as dangerous and dis¬ 
honourable ; “ for it was not probable,” they 
said, »that a fault in the appointment could 


have been discovered, as t!ie consul, rising-in 
the night, had nominated the dictator in private, 
and while every thing was still;* nor had the 
said coiivsul, in any of his letters, (uther public or 
)»nvate, made any mention of such a tiling; nor 
did any person whatever appear, who said that 
he s.avv or heard any thing which could vitiate 
the auspici's. Neither could the augurs, sit¬ 
ting at Rome, divine what inauspicious Circum¬ 
stance had occurred to the ennsiil in the eaitip. 
Who did not plainly I'erceive, tliat the dict.i- 
toi's being a plebeian, was the defect wliieli 
the augurs had discovered 'J’hcse, and other 
arguments, were iirgetl, in vain, by the trilumew. 
the alliiir mnled iii an interregnum. At last, 
alter the elections had been adjourned repeated¬ 
ly, on one pretext or another, the foiirteeiith 
interrex, Imeius ..^‘hnilius, elected <-oiisuls 
<\itus IVielius, and Lucius Papirius Mugilla- 
nns, or (biisor, as I tiiid him named in some 
annals. [\. K. d29. B. G. 323.] 

XAIV. Ilislniians relate, that, in this 
ve.n. Alexandria, in Egypt, was fouinled ; and 
that Alexander, king of Epirus, being slam by 
a Lucanian exile, verilied, in the circuinstanei's 
of hi.s death, the prediction of .lujnler of Dn- 
dona. At the lime when ho was mviled into 
Italy liy th(^ Taronlines, he receive 1 a caution, 
from that oiaclc, to beware of the Aeli('rii>i.m 
waters, and llie city I’andosia, lor llieie were 
fixed the Innils ot Ins destiny. For that rea¬ 
son he made the greater haste to pass ovc'r to 
Ilaly, in order to be at as great a distance im 
possiblc from the city Pandosui m Elbrus, 
anil the river Acheron, which, after flowing 
through Molossis, runs into the lakes called 
Infernal, and is received into the 'i'hes[ir(>lian 
gulf. But, as it frequently happens, iliat 
men, by endeavouring to shun their f.ite, run 
directly upon it, alter having often defeated 
the armies of Bruttium and Lucania.and taken 
lieraeloa, a colony of the Tarentines, I’oientia, 
and Metapontum from the Ijiiranians, 'J’enna 
from the Bruttians, and several other cities of 
the Messapians ami Lueanians; and having sent 
into Epirus throe hundred illustrious farnilie-A^, 
whom he intended to keep as hostages, Ivo 
posted his troops on three hills, which stood at 
a small distance from each other, not far from 
the city Pandosia, and close to the frontiers 

• Any noiBC haf>|ienins;, during the t^ing of the aus- 
piece, waa reckoned inuuspicioue; hence sdentium sig¬ 
nified, among the augurs, every circumstance being 
favourable. 
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of tho Bruttians and Lucanians, in order that 
lie iniglif. (]icn<*o make incursions into every 
(tart of the enemy's country. At that time, he 
ke[)t alfluit his person two hundred Lucanian 
t'XiIos, whom ho considered as faithful atten- 
dants, but whose fidelity, ae.i-ordins to the 
Ijenoral disposition of people of that desenp- 
lion, was over ready to follow the chaiipes of 
fortune* A eontmual fall of rain spread such 
an inumliitimi over all the {ilains, as eut oH 
iioiii tlic three sejiiirate divi.^ions of the army, 
all eoinniuniealion. In tins state the two j)ar- 
ln»s. Ill neither of which the kin^ was present, 
.were siulilenly attacked and o\erpowcred hy 
(lie enemy, wlio, after putliiifr llieni to tin' 
.-'Word, employed llieir whole force in hlockad* 
01 '^ tlu“ post, wln-re Alexander commanded in 
per-on. J‘'rom this jd.ieo, the laieaniati exih's 
sent I'tnissanes to their eountryinen, and. sli- 
piil.itin;; a side return for themselves, promised 
to deliver the kim;, either alive or liisul, into 
H'en power. But hi', bravely resolvini’ to make 
an ('vlraordinary elfort, at the head of a chosen 
iMinl, hioke tliiouuli the niiiKt of llieir forces; 
«nirrmed sini'ly, and slew the peniTal of the 
Lneamans, and Colleetinjr toselher liis men, 
who had been scattered in the retreat, arrived 
.it a river where the ruins ot a lindRC whicli 
had hei’u recently broken by tlie violence of 
tile flood, jiointed out his road. Here, while 
the soldiers were fordiiifr the river on a very 
uneven bottom, one of them, almost spent W'llh 
f.itmue and iiii)»reliensioii, erii'd out, as a reflec- 
uon on tlie oiliovis name of it.—You are justly 
named Achi'ios (dismal):” winch cxjircssioii 
reaehiiis the kiinjj’s oars, and instantly reculliiiff 
to Ills mind th(' f.ite denounced on him, he 
lialled. licsilatiiiff whether he should cross ovet 
or not. Th-'U tSotimus, one of the royal haml 
of yoiitlis which attended him, asked why lie 
delayed in such a critical moment; ami sliowed 
him, that the Imcaniaiis wen* watehiiicr an op¬ 
portunity to perjK'trate some act of treachery : 
whereupon the kin^, lookini: luiek, and sei'in" 
them coming towards him in a body, drew his 
^vord, and jiushed on his horse, through the 
njiddle of the river. He had now reached the 
sliallow, when a Lucanian exile, from a distance, 
Iraiisfixed him with a javelin: after his fall, tlie 
eurreiil carried down his lifeless body, with the 
vn'apon sticking in it, to tho posts of the enemy: 
theie it was mangled, m a manner shocking to 
relate; for dividing it in the middle, they sent 
one half to Consentia, and kept the other, os a 


subject of mockery, to themselves. While 
they were throwing darts and stones at it, a 
woman mixing with the crowd, (who expressed 
a degree of harharous rage which could scarce 
he conceived to exist in human breasts,) pre¬ 
vailed on lliciri to slop for a moment. She then 
told them, W'ilh tears in her eyes, that she had 
a husband and elnldren, prisoners among the 
enemy; and that she hoped to bo able, with the 
king’s body, (if they would grant it to her,) 
however disfigured, to raiiHum herfiiends: this 
[)ul an end to llieir outrages. 'J'he remnants 
of Ins limbs were hurled at (.’oiiscntia, entirely 
through the care of llie woman ; and his hones 
were .*^enl to Metafiontum, to the enemy, from 
vvlieiice they were <-onv<‘yed to Kpirus, to his 
wife (’leopatni, and his sMer Olympias; the 
latter of whom was the mother, the former the 
sister of Alexander the (Iroat. l^ueli was the 
melancholy I'lid of Alexander of Epirus ; ol 
which, although fortune did not allow liim to 
engage in hostilities with the liomans, yet, as 
he waged war in Italy, I have thought it projicr 
to give this brief account. This year, the fifth 
time sim'c the hiiihlmg of tlie city, the Lecfi- 
slermum, was jierformed at Home, for procur¬ 
ing the favour of the same deities, to whom it 
was addressed before. 

XXV. 'File now consulshaving, hy order 
of the people, ch'clared war against the hiam- 
intes, exerted themselves in more formidable 
preparations of every kind, than had lieen made 
against the Greeks; and, about the same time, 
received a new accession of .strength, from a 
quarter where they had no such expectation. 
The Eueanians and Apulians, nations who, 
until that time, had no kind of interroursc with 
the Roman people, proposed an alliance with 
them, promising a supply of men and arms 
for file war: a treaty of friendship was accord¬ 
ingly concluded. At the same time, (heir uf- 
f.ins went on successfully in Saninium. Three 
towms fell into their hands, Allifa?, Callifa?, 
and RulTrium; and the adjoining country, to 
a great extent, W’as on the first arrival of the 
consuls, laid entirely waste. As the commence¬ 
ment of their operations, on this side, was 
attended with so niucTi success, so the war, 
in the other quarter, where the Greeks w'ere 
held besieged, now grew towards a conclusion. 
For, besides the communication between the 
two po.sts of the enemy being cut off, by the 
besiegers having possession of part of the 
works through which it had been carried on, 
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(hoy now suffered within the walls, !iarclshi[)s 
far more grievous tlian those with winch they 
were threatened, being insulted in the persona 
of their wives and children, and feeling all the 
extremities usual in the sacking of cities. 
When, therefore, intelligence arrived, that rein¬ 
forcements were to ooinc from Tarentuni, and 
from tile Samnites, all agreed that there were 
more of the latter already within the walls than 
they wished; but the young men of Tareiitum, 
who were Greeks as well us theIn^elvo^, llicy 
oarner>lly longed for, as ihi-y hojied io k' enii- 
hled, by their means, to oppose the .Samnites 
utui JN'olans, which they deemed no less neces¬ 
sary than resisting the Uoinun enemies. At 
last a surrender to the Uoiuans appeared to be 
the lightest evil. Ch.irilaus and Nym|>uis, the 
two principal men in the state, consulting to¬ 
gether on the subject, seKleti the jiart which 
caeh w'as to act; it was, that one should dcheit 
to the Koman general, and the other stay !'e- 
hind to manage alhiirs in the cit), ^o as to la- 
cilitale tiu' execution of their plan. Chanlaus 
was the person who came to ruhliliiis Philo; 
he told him that “ he had taken a resolution, 
which he hoped woulil prove advantageous, 
fortunate, and happy to the Pala'jiolitans, and 
to the Koman people, of <lelivcnng the fortifi¬ 
cations into hn» hands. Whether he should 
appear, by that deed, to have hetraviul or pre¬ 
served his country, depended on the honour of 
the Romans. That for himself in particular, he 
neither sUjmlated nor reijucsted any thing; Imt, 
in liehalf of the slate, he requested ratlier than 
stipulated, that, in case the, design should suc- 
eecd, the Roman people would con.-ider inon' 
especially the zeal and hazard with w’hich it 
sought a renewal of their friendshiji, tlian its 
folly and rashness in deviating from its duty.” 
He was commended hy the general, and re¬ 
ceived a body of three thousand soldiers, with 
which he was to seize on that part of the city 
which was possessed hy the Samnites, vvhi<h 
detachment was commanded hy Lucius Quui- 
tiiis, military tribune. 

XXVI. In the meantime Nymphiiis. on his 
part, artfully addressing himself to the comman¬ 
der of the JSainiiilcs, prevailed upon him, as all 
the troops of the Romans were employed cither 
about Paltepolis, or in 8amniuin, to allow him 
to sail round with the fleet to the territory of 
Rome, where he undertook to ravage, not only 
the sea-coast, but the country adjoining the very 
city. But, in order to avbid observation, it was 


necessary, he told him, to set out by night, and 
to launch the shi|is uiiincdiately. 'Po clfcct lliis 
with the greatist desjialch, all the young isaiu- 
niles, except the neccsbary guards ol the city, 
were sent to the shore. While Nyinphius wast¬ 
ed the time there, giving eontradictory orders, 
designedly to create confusion, which was in- 
CH'ascd by the darkiii'ss, and by the crowd, 
which was so numerous as to obstriiel I'ach 
other’s operations, Charil.uis. according to the 
plan concerted, Was mlnnlted hy his assoeiates 
into the city ; and having filled tlii' higher )i:irt> 
of it with Roman soldieis, he ordeied them-to 
raise' a shout; on which the Greeks, who li,u[ 
recc'ived previous directioiih from tlu ir leaders, 
kept themselves quiet. The Nolans lied tlirmigli 
the opposite part of the town, by the ri'a<l lead¬ 
ing to Xola. 'I’he Ihglit id tlie Sautintes, v\lio 
wore shut out from the «*ity, was easier, inn had 
a more disgraceful apjiearance; for tlu'y iclm n- 
Oil to their liomeB vvitiiout arms, stripped oi 
their baggage, ami destitute <d'every thing ; ali. 
in short, iicionging to them lieing iell with their 
enemies; so that they were objeets ol ndieule. 
not only to foreigners, but even to tiu'ir own 
eoiintrymen. I know that then' i.s another ac¬ 
count id this mailer, wliieh ri'picsonts tlic loun 
to have been betrayed hy the S.iinnites; Imi I 
have cliosen to follow the wrili’is most vvorthv 
of ereilil; besides, the treaty ol N'eapohs, loi 
to that jil'ice the seal ol govei iiiiKiil »d t!ic 
Greeks was then transferred, rciider' it imne 
jirobabU'. that the renewal of filemlslnp vv.i- 
volujilary on tbrir .side. Ihiidilnis bad a tri¬ 
umph di’creed liini, because [leople were well 
cunvmceil, that il vva^ lll^ conduet of tin' sieae 
which rciluci'd tlie enemy to sul>lnl^^lon. 'i'his 
man was distinguislu'd liy lv\'oe\ti.iordiiiarv in- 
CKlents, of wiucli he alfordi'd tlie fust iiistaiici'. 
a piolongalion of command iievi'r lielore giant- 
cd to any one; uiul a triuiiqiU alti'r the e\jnr.i- 
tion of his ofl’icc. 

XXVJI. Another war soon after aro.se with 
the Gria’ks of the other eo.ist. 'J’lie 'raroii- 
liiies having, foi a coii.sideralile linn', Inioved 
up the state of 1‘aiii'polis with delusive hopi 
of assistance, wlu-n they understood that the 
Romans had gotten possession of that city, as 
if they were the persons who Inul suflcri'd the 
disappoiiitmenl, and not llie authors of it, they 
inveighed against the Pal.aipolitans and Ix-cairie 
furious in their anger and malice tov-.inls the 
Romans; to which they w’cre farther incited 
by receiving information that the Lucanians 
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anil Apulians had joincil them; for a treaty of 
alliance hinl ln'cn thiii year ronclucli^d with both 
Ujcm- nations. “ 'I'ho business,” they observed, 
“ was now brou^?ht almost to their doors; and 
su(‘h would soon be the slate of alburs, that they 
must deal with the Romans as enemies, or re¬ 
ceive them as masters: that, in fact, their in- 
teri’Hls were at stake, on the issue of the war of 
tlie Sa/lirutes, the only nation whicli continued 
to make opposition ; and tliat witli power very 
in:Hlo(|uate, since they were deserted liy the 
r,uciirn!ins; these however nimhl yet Ix’ hroin^lil 
b:rck, and indneed to renonnee the Homan ai- 
.bailee, if proper skill were used in sowinj;: dis¬ 
sension hctvvci'n them.” 'I'licse ri’asomiiLrs 
belli” readily adopted, hy pcojili' who wkIumI 
lor .1 change, they jirocurcd, tor money, some 
vniii” Lu'‘;)iiiaiis of consider,tide note in their 
<-(iiuili\, bill (ievon! of bonour. to !>riii[; altonl 
llieir tlesiirn ; tliese h.iviiiLrl.M'crated each ollicr’s 
l.eilii", with stri|K's, came naki'd into a puldic 
Tnei'tiiiij; of tlicir counlrvinen, c\e|aiiniiia that 
tiec.nise tliey bad ventured to into the lio- 
iiMM cjm|), thi'v h.id been thus lieaten with rod.s, 
bv Older oftiie eorisnl, and h.id luudly esea})cd 
llic loss of llieir |i(‘U(ls. (hn’umslatH'cs, so 
shoekiiif,^ 111 their nature, c.xrrvnii .slroii” proois 
ot ihe ill-lreatineiit, noin- o) artiliee, the people 
were so irritated, tliat, hy their clamours, they 
<‘i)iiii»'IU’d (ho ina<iisti,itcs to call looethi'r the 
smiatc; and whilst some stood round that as- 
seinhlv, insishiif' on a declaration of war iii?ainst 
the Uomaiis. others ran ditlerent ways to rouse 
to arms the multiludc rcsidinir in the country. 
Thus the minds even ol rational men heiiiii: 
liunicd into impindenee hy the general uproar, 
.1 decree was passed, that the alliance with the 
Samnites siiould in' renewtal, and ambassadors 
sent for tliat purpose. Tins liasty proceeding 
anrpnsed the fSamnites, who, however, insisted, 
tliat they should not only gwc. liostat^es, but 
.dso receive garrisons into their fortified places ; 
and they, liliiuled hy resentinont, refused no 
icnns. In a littb* time after, on Ihe authors of 
the imposition removing to 'J’areiitum, the 
^liole came to light. But as they had given 
power out of llieir own hamls, nothing was 
left them hut unavailing repentance. 

XXVIII. This year proved, us it were, a 
new era of lilxirty to the Roman commons; a 
stop being put to the praetiec of confining 
debtors.. This alteration of the law was elfect- 
ed in consequence of the behaviour of a usurer, 
in which lust and cruelty were equally conspi¬ 


cuous. His name was liUcins Papirius. To 
him one (Jams Publilius having surrendered his 
person to bo confined for a debt due hy bis 
father, his youth and beauty, which ought to 
have excited rominiseration operated on the 
other’s mind as incentives to barbarity. He 
first attempted to seduce the young man by 
impure discourses; but finding that his eai.s 
were shocked at their infamous tendency, lie 
then endeavoured to terrify him by threats, and 
reminded him frecpicnily of his situation. At 
last, convincctl of liis resolution to art conform¬ 
ably to ills honourable birth, ratlicr than to his 
|)resent eondaion, he ordered him to be stnpjicd 
and .scourged. With the marks of the r<Mls 
imprinted in his fle.sh, the youth rushixl out into 
the ]mblic street, uttering loud comiilamts ot 
I the depravedness ami inhumanity of the usurci. 

I On which a vast number of people, moved by 
; compassion for Ins early age, and inihgnation at 
I his liarbarous treatment, reflecting at the s.iiiie 
j time wliat iiitghl lie the Jot of themselves, and 
[ of their children, flocked together into the fo- 
! lum. and from thence, in a body, to llie soiiati- 
j house. When the consuls were ohHgc<l, by the 
sudden tumnlt, to call a meeting of the senate, 
the pco]ile, falling at the led of each of liie 
senators, as they were going into the senate- 
house, presented to their view the buck ot 
(hulls torn with stripes. On that day, in enu- 
sequence of the outrageous conduct of an in¬ 
dividual, one of the strongest bonds of credit 
was broken ; and the emi-uls were eointnanded 
to jtvoposc to the pei)])le, that no pi'rsoii 
should bo held in letters or stocks, except e<*n- 
victed of a crime, and in order to {luiiishinent, 
but that, for money due, the goods of the debtor, 
not Ills person, should be answerable. TliUr, 
(bo eonfined debtors wen. released; and jiru- 
vi.sion made, for tlie lime to come, that they 
should not be* liable to eoiifiiiement. 

XXIX. In the course of this year, while 
(he war witli the Saimufes was snllicient in it¬ 
self to give full einfdoyinent to the senate, be¬ 
sides the sudden deleelion of tlie TiUeanians, 
and the intrigues of the Tarenlincs, by which 
it had been effected, they found another 
source of uneasiness in a union formed by the 
state of the Vestinians with tlie Samnite.s. 
Which event, tliough it continued, during the 
])resrnt year, to be the general siibp'ct of con¬ 
versation, without ooming uiiderariy publicdis- 
cussion, apjiearcd so inij»ortant to (be consuls 
of the year following, [X. U. 430. B. ( . 
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Lucius Furius Caimllus a second time, and De- 
cius Junius, that it was the lirst business which 
they proposed to the consideration of llic slate. 
KotwithvStandiiiji it limi yet produced no ellccts, 
it threw the senate into grevU perplexity, as they 
dreaded equally the consequences, cither of 
passing it over, or of taking it up; lest on tlie 
one hand, if that people’s conduct plli>^ed with 
impunity, wuntonnoss and arrogance might ex¬ 
cite other stales in their neighbourhood to li>l- 
iow their example; and, on the other, if an at¬ 
tempt should be made to punif'ii them l)V force 
ot arms, resentment and dread of immediate 
<langer might produce the same eilect. And 
tlie whole body of Vestimaus, loo, was at Ii-ast 
equal ill strength to the Sanimtes, being com- 
po>ed of the. Marsiuns, the Pehgnians, ami the 
Marrusmiaiib; against all of wliom tlii'v wamid 
have to contend, if any slejis were (aki ii against 
that nation. However, tliat opinion prevailed, 
wiiich might, at the time, seem to h.ive more 
si>iril than prudence; hut the event allbrded a 
]irouf tliat fortune assists the brave. Tlu- peo¬ 
ple, in pursuance of the direction of the .senate, 
ordered war against the Vestinians, winch pro¬ 
vince fell by lot to Junius; JSaiiinium to t'a- 
niillus. Annies were led to both places, winch, 
by carefully guarding the frontiers, prevented a 
junction of the forces of ihe.ir cneniie-.. Ihil 
imcius Furius, on whom the principal weight 
of the business rested, w'as depriveil of his sliaie 
in the management of it, being seized with a 
severe sickness. He was, therefore, ordered 
to nominate a dictator to conduct the w.ir, and 
he nominated Lucius Papinus Cursor, the mo.'-t 
celebrated general, by far, of any in that ng4“, 
who ajipoinlcd Quintus Falnus Maximus Kul- 
lianus master of the horse. 'J’liese commaiKhTh 
were remarkable for their exploits in w'ar; but 
more so, for a quarrel which arose between 
themsehe.'!, and W'hich proceeded almost to 
violence. Tlie other consul, in llie territory of 
the Vestinians, carried on operation.s of vaiioii.-; 
kinds; and, in all was uniformly successlul. 
lie utterly laid waste their lands, and by spoil¬ 
ing and burning their houses and corn, com¬ 
pelled them to come to an engagement; when, 
in one battle, he reduced the strength of the 
Vestinians to such a degree, though not with¬ 
out loss on his own side, (hat they not only iled to 
their camp, but, fearing even to trust to the 
rampart and trench, dispersed from thenee into 
the several towns, in ho{>es of finding security 
ill the situation and fortifications of their cities. 


At last he undertook to reduce their towns.Iiy 
force; and so ardent wore the soldiers, and such 
their resentment for the wounds w Inch they hud 
leceived, (hardly one ol tlieiii having come out 
of the battle unhurt,) that he took Culma by 
bcalade, and afterwards t-'iiigilia. i he spoil ot 
both cities he gave to the soldiers, in consulera- 
tion of their having biavely suimountcd theoli- 
btiuctioii both of gates and walls. 

AXX. The commanders entered i^amiiiiuu 
without having obtained any jmrlieuUriy lavmii- 
ahle indicalioiis in the auspices; aii ominous 
circumstance, wlin.li pointed, not at the event 
of war, for tliat was prosperous, but at tlie fu¬ 
rious passions and the ijiiarrels w lurb Inoke imt 
between the leaders. For Papiiius the liict.i- 
toi, retuining to Romi- in tirdci (o t.ikc the au 
spices anew, in consequence of a r.iulioii ic- 
ceived fiom Ihi' aiuspex, left sdict onleis wuli 
the inastei of the hoi^e to remain in Ins post, 
and not to engage m battle during Ins i;b^^■n<■<^ 
After tliedopartiiH' ol the dictator, Fubuis lia\. 
mg <li^eovere<l bv Ins scouts, lln-l the eneitiy 
were in as mieuarded a state as if llieie was not 
a single Roman in their iiejglib(<uiljood, the 
Ingh-spinted ytmlh. (either com-en ing indigna¬ 
tion at the sole auttioi it\ in tmt} point a]>pear- 
iiig to be lodged in the hands of the dielatoi. oi 
iiuln<-i'<l liy the opportunity oi stiiking an nii- 
portaiit lilow.) h.iMiig made the nccessarj ]'ie- 
jiarations and disjioMtioii.s, mtin bed to a |jlan 
called Imliniinini, ainl tlieie fought a battle willi 
the Saninites. ills success in the fight was 
sueh, that there was no one rirciijnsiancc wlii<-li 
could liave been inqiroved to more adv.intage, 
it the dictator had lucn present. 'J’lie b adir 
w'as not wanting to the soldiers, nor tlie soldi, r- 
to llu-ir leader. 'Plie ravalr) loo, {tiiidiiig, aln r 
repealed cli.irges, that they could not hreak tli.‘ 
ranks,) bv the advice of l.uetus ('oiiiiijms .i 
iiiilitaiy tiibnne, jinlled olfthe bridles (loin the.i 
liorses and spurred them on so furion.'-lv, 
no jiower eould withslaml tlieiii; forcing thin 
way through the thickest oi the eiieinv, the\ 
bore down every thing i'lfore llieiii; 
infantry, seconding the charge, the whole hod^ 
was thrown into confusion. Of those, twenty 
thousand art; said to have fallen on that (Ia\. 
Some accounts sav tliat there were tv o battles 
fought during the dictator’s absence, and two 
victorie.s obtitined ; but the most ancient wri¬ 
ters rnenlioii only this one, and in souie liisiu- 
rics the whole Iransaclion is omitted. 'I'lie 
master of the horse getting posscseion of 
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abuiiflancr of upoils, in consequence of the 
|?reat nuinhers slain, collected the arms into a 
huffe hea|), and burned tlu’tn ; either in pursu- 
ance of* a vow to some of the ffods, or, if we 
choose to credit FahiU'., in order to prevent 
th(! dictator fioin reapiiif^ the Iruils of lliat re¬ 
nown, to whieh he alone was entitled. He. 
feared, loo. tliat i’apiiius miqlit insenhe liis 
name oH the sjtoils, or carry them in triumjih. 
His letterN also, containincj an account of flic 
siicce.ss, lauiiK sent to the senate, show'ed 
plainly that he wisheil not to iiTi)iarl to the 
(luiator any shaie of the honour; wlio cer¬ 
tainly viowed the proeeedin^ in this hi^ht, for 
while others reioicctl at the victoiy obtained, 
he i^htjvved only snilnie-'S and ainrer • insoniiieh 
that, iinmedi.itely dismi.ssini; llie senate, he 
liasteiied out of the '.eiiaU'-liousi-, and fi!'i|neiit- 
iv n'jie.ited with warmtli, that the l<-i;ion.s of 
lli<‘ Sainnite'' were not more eifectnally \an- 
(luislual and ovcrllirown by tin* ni.isler of tlie 
'^Tor-.e, than wi'n* l!u‘ dictatoiial (ii”;nitv and 
milifar\ (h.‘^cl[ll^n^ il such eonlt'inpt of onh'r.-, 
(''(•itped with impunity. 'J’lius, bi('alliinj> re- 
si'iiliin'iil ami menaces, lie set (*ul tor tiie 
eamp; but. (boue^b he tiavelled with all pos¬ 
sible «‘\j)edi!!on, nit(‘Ili';erie(“ an ivial liefoie 
linn, that the du-tatoi was cnmiiiij, eager for 
aeiigeince. and in every second seiiteuce ap- 
jitauding tile eomluct of 'I’ltus Manlius. 

A'XAl. l'\ibius instantly called an assetn- 
blv, and enlieated tln‘ soldiers, to “show llie 
same cou ige in protecting luin, under whose 
eoiidiict and auspices they iiad coniiin'red. fioiu 
the outragetMis cruelly of the tlictafor, which 
they had so lately displayed in di'fending the 
commonwe.illh fiom its nio^t mveU'rate eiie- 
nues. He was now eonung,” in* told tliein, 
“traiilic with cow ; enraged at another’s bra¬ 
very, raving hki* a madman, because, in liis 
alisenre, the business o! the public had boon 
executed with reniaikable success; and if lie 
could change the fortune of the engagoment, 
would wish the Sammies in possession of vic¬ 
tory rather than the Romans. He talked much 
of contempt of orders; as if his prohibition of 
.fighting were not dictated by the same motive, 
which caused his vexation at the fight having 
taken place. He wished to shackle the valour 
of others, and meant to take away the soldiers’ 
arms when they were most eager for action, 
and that #10 use might bo made of them in his 
ahsenee; he was farther enraged too, because 
(Quintus Fabius considered himself as master 


of the horse, not as a beadle to the dictator. 
How would he have behaved, had the issue of 
the fight been unfortunate; which, through the 
chaiici'sof war and the uncertainty of military 
operations, might have been the ease; since, 
now, when the enemy has been vanquished, (as 
completely, indeed, as if that leader’s own 
singular talents had been employed m the mat¬ 
ter,) he yet threatens the maKlcr of tlie horse 
with punislimeiit^ Nor is his rancour greater 
towards the maslcr oi tlie horse, than towards 
the imblary tiihunes, towards the centurions, 
towards the soldiers. On all, he would vent his 
rage; aiul because that is not in las power, be 
vents it on one. Jhivy, like fiamc, soar.s up¬ 
wards ; aims at llie feumnnl, and makes Us at¬ 
tack on the head of the Imviness, on the leader. 
If he could pul him out of the way, together 
with the glory of the service {loriormed, he 
would tin'll triumph, lilie a conqueror ov»‘r 
vauqiii>h<'d troojis ; and, without serujile, jirac- 
tise againsi the .soldiers, what he h.id boon al¬ 
low <‘d to act against their commander. Jt 
behoved them, therefore, in Ins cause, to sup¬ 
port the general liberty ol all. If tlu' dictator 
perceived among the troops the same unamin- 
ily in justitjing ibeir victory, that they liad 
displayed in gaming it, and that all interested 
llu'inselvi's in the safety <'f one, it would beml 
Ins temper to milder counsels. In line,” he 
told them, “ that he committeil his life, niul 
all Ins mteiests, to their honour and to their 
courage.’’ 

XA’AII. His sjieeeh was received with the 
loudest acclamations from every ]'art of the as- 
seinlily, bidding bun “ have courage; lorubib' 
the Roman legions were in lieing, no man 
should olfer Inm violence.” Not long after, the 
dirtator arrived, and instantly summoned an 
assemblv by sound of trumpet. Then Mleiice 
hcing niadi', a crier eili'd Quintus Fabius, 
master of the horse, and as soon a.s, on the 
lower ground, he had approaclied (he trihunal, 
the dictator sabl, “ Quintus F'abius, I demand 
of you, wlien the authority of dictator is ac¬ 
knowledged to bo supreme, and is submit¬ 
ted to by the consuls, oITiccrs endowed with re¬ 
gal power; and likewise )iy the prsetors, creat¬ 
ed under the same auspices with consuls; 
whether or no you think it reasonable that it 
should not meet obedience from a master of 
the horse ? I also ask you whether, when 1 
knew that I set out from home under uncerlam 
auspices, it was for me, under that considcra- 
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tion, to hazard the safety of the commonwealth, 
or whether my duty did not require me to hav*' 
the auspices newly taken, so that nothing might 
be done while the will of the gods remained 
doubtful 1 And further, when a rehgmus scru¬ 
ple was of such a nature, as to hinder the dic¬ 
tator from acting, whether the master of the 
horse could be exempt from it, and at liberty 
But why do I ask these questions, when, sii]*- 
posiiig that I had gone without leaving any or¬ 
ders, your own judgment ought to have been 
regulated according to what you could discover 
of my intention ? Why do you not answer ^ Did 
J not forbid you to act, in any respect, during 
iny absence ? Did I not forbid you to engage llie 
enemy ? Yet, in contempt of these my orders, 
while the auspices were nncertani. while the 
omens were contused, contrary to the practice of 
war, contrary to the discij)hne of our ancestors, 
and contrary to the anthoiity of the gods, you 
dared to enter on the tight. Answer to ihe^e 
questions, proposed to you. On any other in.it- 
ler utter not a word. Liclor, draw, near bun.” 
'I’o each of these particulars Faiuus, tinditig it 
no easy matter to answer, at one time remon¬ 
strated against the same person acting as ac¬ 
cuser and judge, in a cause which atlcctcd his 
very existence ; at another, he asscrti'd that his 
life should sooner be forced from him, than tli<‘ 
glory of his past serMces; cloariiig himself, 
and accusing tlie other by turns, so llut tlie 
dictator’s anger blazed out with fresii fur> ; 
and he ordered the master of llie hoise to be 
stripped, and the rods and axes to he got read\, 
Fabius, imjdormg the protection of the sol¬ 
diers, while the liolors were ti-aring his gar¬ 
ments, ri‘tired to the quarters of the xeteruns, 
who wore already raising a cujiiinotinn in tlie 
asseinhly; from them the ujiroar spread 
through the wdiolc body; in one [dace tlie 
voice of supplication was heard; in another, 
menaces. Those wdio hapjiened to stand 
nearest to the tribunal, because, being under 
the eyes of the general they could easily lie 
known, ap])licd to him with entreaties to spare 
the master of the horse, and not in him to con¬ 
demn the w'hole army. 7'ho remoter parts of 
the assembly, and the crowd collected round 
Fabius, railed at the unrelenting spirit of the 
dictator, and were not far from mutiny : nor 
was even the tribunal perfectlv <juiet. The 
lieutcnants-general standing round the general’s 
seat besought him to adjourn the business to 
the next day, and to allow time to his anger, 


and room for consideration; representing that 
“ the iiKlisciction of Fabius had been sullicient- 
ly rebuked ; his victory suilicicntly disgraced; 
and they begged him not to proceed to the ex¬ 
treme of severity; not to brand with ignominy 
a youth of extraordinary merit, or his father, a 
man of most illustrious charaeter. together with 
the whole family of the Fahii.” When neither 
their prayers nor arguments made any im¬ 
pression, they desired him to observe the 
violent ferment of th(‘ assembly, ami told him 
that “ while the' soldiers’ tempers w'l're lu'ated 
to such a degree, it hecanie not cither hia age 
or Ills W'ia<lom to kindle them into a llaine, 
and alford matter tor a mutiny • that m> one 
would lay the blame of such an cxent on t^uin- 
tiis Fabius, who only (Icprec.itcd ]inni-'liim'nt ; 
hut on the dictator, if, I'liiub'd b\ rc-entment, 
he slioulil, liy an ill-judgeil coiitovt, diaw on 
hiirisclt tin* fury of the multitmh'; ami b'st he 
should tliink that they acti'd from iiioturs of 
regatd t(» (Quintus Fabiiis, they U('ie ii'a!\ i., 
make oath (hat, in their judgment, it wa- not 
i’or the iiiten‘st of llu' commoiiwealtti that 
Quintus Faiuus should tie pum-died at that 
time.” 

A.XXIil. 'Fheir expostulations irulaiing 
the iliclalor against themselves, instrad ol ap. 
pi'asing his anger against the nia^tm o| tho 
horse, the lieul(‘iiunts-geiieiai were ordeieii to 
go down troin liio tnbuna) ; and a!l<'i scvetel 
vain ulU'mpl.-« were matle to jirocnre ‘-ihuu'c by 
means of a ern'r, the iioist* ami tinmiit being s<i 
great that muliier the voice of the ilictator 
himselt', nor that of Jus ap|)aritor>, could bo 
lu'ard; night, as in the case oi‘ a b.itlle, put an 
end to the contest. 'I’hc iiiasler ol the liorse 
was ordered to attend on the da\ lallowing ; 
but, being assiiied by every one that Pa])itius, 
lienig agitated ami exasperiited in the course 
of the present contention, would jiroceed 
against him with greater violence, he fled 
privately from the caTn[) to ivorne; where, 
by the advice of his f.itlier, Marcus Faiuus, 
who had been three times consul, and like¬ 
wise dictator, he immediately called a nu*^- 
ing of the senate. WJiih' he was laving Ijis 
complainls before the fathers, of th«' rage 
and injustice of tlie dictator, on a sudden wan 
heard the muse of lictors behm^ the senate- 
house, eleaniig the way, and Papirius hitiiKclf 
arrived, full of resentinont, having ..followc'd, 
with a guard of light horse, as soon as he lu’ard 
that the other had quitted the camp. The 
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crtnt<’ntioii then hefjan anew, and the dictator 
ordcicd Falaus to be seized. As he persisted 
in Ins purpo.se with inflexible obstinacy, not¬ 
withstanding the united intercessions of the 
principal patiicians, and of the whole senate, 
Kaitius, tile father, then said, “ since neither the 
authority of tlie senate lias any weight with 
yon; n<)r my age, which you wish to render 
childlesf; nor the nolile birth and merit of a 
master of tlie horse, nominated by yourself; 
nor prayers which have often niiligated the 
rage of an enemy, an<] which apjieasc the wrath 
ol'-tlie gods; I call upon the tribunes of the 
foimnoMs fir .sufiport, and appeal to tlie peojile ; 
and SHUT ymi decline the judgment of your own 
army, a- well as ol the senate, I call you belore 
a judge who must certuiuly be allowed, though 
no othi.r should, to possess mnn power ami au- 
llionfy than yourself, though dictator. If shall 
be SITU whether you will siilunil to an apja',»!. 
to which 'rullu.s llosuhu.s, a Romaii hing, suh- 
milteil.” 'J'hey proci-eded diieclly lioiii the 
ft'iiale-house to the asseiulily; when, being ar¬ 
rived, the (lict.itor aftended hy tew. the master 
(d the liorse by all the pi'ople of the Jirst rank 
in a body, Papiniis eominanded him to be lakim 
from the rostrum to the lower ground; on 
winch. Ins father, following him, said, “ V'ou 
do well in ordering us to be brought down to 
a place wheie even as private persons we have 
hberty of speeeli.” At tir.sl, instead of regular 
speeches, nothing but alteieation was heard: 
at length, the indignation of old Fabius, and 
the strength of his voice, got tlie better of 
noise, w'lule he re]iro:iehed Pa\iirius with arro¬ 
gance and cruelty. “ He himself,'” lie .said, 
bad bi’cn dictator at Jiome: and no man, not 
even the lowest ])lobeiaii, or eenturioii. or sol¬ 
dier, had sulfered m any way through his means. 
But Papiniis sought for victory ami triumpli 
over a Hoinau commander with as much zeal 
as over the generals o( the enemy. What an 
immense tlillerence betwi'cn the moderation of 
llieancients, and the opjiression of the modern.s! 
Qiuntms C'inemnatus, when dictator, showetl 
ilo farther mark, of resentment to Bucius Mi- 
ryicms the consul, (although from his ill con¬ 
duct he had fallen into the powei of the ene¬ 
my, and from which he rescued him,) than 
leaving him at the head of the army, in the 
quality of lioutenant-geiuTal, instead of consul. 
Maicus I’uruis Oainiilus, in the case of Lucius 
Furius. who, in contempt of his great age and 
authority, had fought a battle, the issue of 
VoL. I.—2 R 


which was dishonourable in the last degree not 
only restrained his anger at the time, so as to 
write no unfavourable representation of his 
conduct to the people or the senate; but, after 
returning home, when the patricians gave him 
a power of electing from among his colleagues 
whoever he might approve as an associate with 
himself in the commaml, chose that very man 
in prelerence to all the other ron.sular tribunes. 
Nay, the body ol the people themsidvcs, whose 
power ih supreme m iveiv case, never suffered 
their passions to cairy lln in to greater Hcventy, 
even lovvard.s those, wlui, through rashness and 
Ignorance, had oeefisioned the loss of armies, 
tiian the lining ihetu in a sum (*f money. Fntil 
that tlay, a capital i)roseeulion for ill eondm t in 
war had never bfi-ii iiihtituted against any coni- 
niander, but now, generals of the Koinan peo- 
[ilc, uftiT gauiiiig tite most splendid victories, 
and nierihiig the mo'f Jionourable triumphs, 
aie llireateiied with lodsauii axes; a treatment 
vvliieli would not iiave been deemed all(»walile. 
even towards tbosi' who liad been defeated by 
an enemy. What degree of piiiushnimil would 
his son liave been liable to. il'lie had occasion¬ 
ed tlie loss of tlie army ^ if In* liad been jiut to 
flight and driven out of his camp'’ Could the 
dictator stretch his reseiitmonl and violence to 
any greater length than to scourge him, and 
put him to <leath ’ How wa.s it consistent with 
reason, that, through the means of Quintus 
Fabius, the slate should be lilled with joy, 
exulting in victory, and occupied in thanks¬ 
giving and congratulations; vvlulo, at the same 
time, he who had given occasion to the tom- 
ple.s of the gods being thrown open, then 
altars yet smoking with sacrifices, and loaded 
with honours and offerings, should be stiijiped 
naked, and torn with stripes in the sight ot the 
Roman peojde; witlnn view of the capitol and 
citadel, and of those gods, whose aid he had so 
succe.ssfully invoked in two different battles^ 
W'lth what temper would such proceedings bo 
borne by the army which had conquered under 
his conduct and auspices'! What mourning 
would there be in the Roman camp; what joy 
among their enemies'’” This speech he ac¬ 
companied with an abundant flow of tears; 
uniting reproaches and complaints, imploring 
the aid both of gods and men. and warmly em- 
braeing his son. 

XXXIV. On his side stood the majesty of 
the senate, the favour of the people, the sup¬ 
port of the tribunes, and regard for the absent 
27 
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army. On the other side were urgc<l the iii' 
vK»lal)le authority of the Roman go\i‘rnmoiit 
and military discipline; the edict of the dicta¬ 
tor, always observed as the mandate of the 
deity; nor was the severity of Manlius forgot, 
and his po^tponing even parental affection to 
public utility. “The same also,” said the dic¬ 
tator, “ was the conduct of Lucius Brutus, the 
founder of Roman liberty, in the case of his 
two sons. But now, such is the indulgence of 
fathers, and the easiness of temper in the aged, 
that in this case of contempt of tlie dictatorial 
authority, they indulge the young in the sub¬ 
version of military order, as if it wore a matter 
of trifling consequence. For his part, how'cver, 
be would ])erscvere in liis purjinse, and would 
not remit the smallest part of the punishment 
justly due to a person who fought contrary to 
his orders, while the rites of religion were im¬ 
perfectly executed, and the auspices uncertain. 
Whether the majesty of the supreme authority 
was to he pcrjictual, or not, dejiended not on 
him ; but Lucius Papirius would not diiniiiish 
aiigJit ot Its rights. He wished that the tnbu- 
iiilion oflicc, inviolate itself, would not, by its 
interposition, violate the authority of the Ro¬ 
man goMTiiment; nor the Roman people, in 
Ills case particularly, aimihiiate the dictator, 
and the rights of the dictatorship, together. 
But. if this should be the case, not Lucius l‘u- 
junuK, but the tribunes and the peojilc, would 
I>e blamed by posterity; though then too late, 
when military discipline being once dissolved, 
the soldier would no longer olxw the orders of 
the centurion, the centurion tliose of the tri¬ 
bune, the tribune those of the lieutenant-general, 
tlic iioutonant-general those of the consul, nor 
the niUBter of the horse those of the dict.itor. 
No one would then pay any deference to men, 
no, nor even to the gods. Neither eilicts of gc- 
nerals, nor auspices would be observed. The 
soldiers, without leave of absence, would strag¬ 
gle at random through the lands of friends and 
of foes; and, regardless of tlieir oath, would 
merely to gratify a wanton humour, quit the 
service whenever they might choose, 'J'he 
standards would he forsaken: the men would 
neither assemble, in pursuance of orders, nor 
attend to the difference of fighting by night or 
by day, on favourable or unfavourable ground. 
In a word, military operations, instead of l!in 
regularity established under the sanction of a 
sacred solemnity, would become like those of 
free-booters directed by chance and aeddent., 


Render yourselves, then, tiibunes of the coni- 
nions, accountable for all these evils, to all 
future ages. Expose your own persons to these 
heavy imputations in defence of the licentious 
conduct of Quintus Fahius.” 

XXXy. Tlie tribunes stood confounded, 
and were now more anxiously concerned at 
their own situation than at his who sought 
tlicir sujiport, when they were freed fiom this 
embarrassment hy the Roman people unani¬ 
mously having recourse to prayers and eutrea» 
ties, that the dietator would, for their sakes, 
remit the punislimciit of the master of the horsc» 
'J’he tribunes likewise seeing the business taki' 
this turn, followed the example, eariieslly be¬ 
seeching the dictator to ])ardon liumiui error, to 
consider the immaturity of I lie olVciiders ago, 
who had suffered siiflicieiitly ; ami now tlm 
youth himself, now his lather, Marcus I’.iluii^., 
(Iisolaiming further contest, fell at till' ilu-tatoi's 
kiK'C'*. and dejirccated his wrath. 'I’lieii llic 
dictator, after caU'ing silence, said “ Rom.iri'., 
it ih well. MiIitaryMlisciplilie has jirexailed ; 
the majesty of govciriment lias prevailed ; liotli 
which w<‘rc in danger of ceasing this da\ to 
exist. Quintus Fahiii>, who fought eoi.tiary to 
the order of Ins eommandcr. is not act|iiitlc‘i 
of guilt; but, alter being comlenined as guilty, 
Is granted as a boon to the Roman people; 1 n 
granted to the eullcge ol tribunes, supporting 
him witli tbeir prayers, not witli the icgul.ii 
powci of their olVu'C. Live, Quintus FabiU'', 
more liaj»j»y in tins union of all juirts of the 
state for your presi'rvatiou than in tlie vicloiy 
in which you lalily exulted. Live, after Inn¬ 
ing ventured on such an act, as your taihei 
liimsclf, hail he been in the place of Lucium 
Fapiiius, would not have pardoned, Willi mo 
you shall be recoiicihal. wlienever you wish it. 
'J'o the Roman people, to whom you ow<“ yoiii 
life, you can perform no greater siuvn-c, Ilian 
to let this day leach you the irnjiortant lesson 
of submission to lawful commands, both in 
war and jieace.” He then declared that tlie 
master of the horse was at lilterty to dejiart. 
and, as he retired from the rostrum, the senate, 
being greatly rejoiced, and the people still motet 
so, gathered round him, and escorted him, on 
one hand commending the dictator, on the 
other congratulating the master of the horse; 
while all agreed in opinion, that the authority 
of military command was confirmed i no less 
effectually in the instance of Quintus Fahius 
than in that of young Manlius. It so hap- 
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that through the course of that year, 
as often as the dictator left the army, tile .Sam¬ 
mies were lu motion; but Marcus Valerius, 
th(‘ liculenanl-general, who commanded in the 
camp, had Quintus Fabius before his eyes for 
an example, yot to fear any violence of the 
enmny, so much us the unrelenting anger oi the 
dieliitor. So tliat when a body of lus foragers 
fell inti? an amlmscade, and were cut to pieces 
in (iisadvaulageous ground, it w'as generally 
believed that the lieutenant-general could have 
given them assistance, it he liad not lieen held 
111 -dread by his rigorous orders. I'lie resenl- 
jneiil which this exeited helped to alienate the 
alleclioiis ol the soldiery from tlie dictator; 
iigaiiist vvliom they had lii'eii liefore incensed 
by his implacable behaviour towards Quintus 
Fatdus, ami from having granted him pardon at 
the iiitereessioii of the ihnnan people, after he 
li.id refused it to llieir entreaties. 

A'.WVI. The dictator jirohibited Quintus 
i'almis from acting in any case as a magistrate, 
(•niiffired llie coimnaiid ill the city on Lueiiis 
P.ipiriiis Oassus, as master of tiie horse, uiul 
then n'lmned to the camp; where his arrival 
liroiighi neither any great joy to his coiirilry- 
mi'ji, nor any degree of terror to the enemy: 
fur, on the «lay following, either not knowing 
the dictator’s arrival, or little regarding whether 
he were jireseiit or absent, tliey niarehed out in 
onlerot battle. Of such importance, liowever, 
was that single man, Lucius Papirius, that, 
had the 7.eul of the soldiens seconded the dispo¬ 
sitions of the commander, no doulitwas enter¬ 
tained that an end might have lieen put, tliat 
day, to the war with llie Sainnites, He chose 
tlie best possible position for his troops, posted 
his body of reserve most judiciously, and 
streiiglhcncd them with every advantage which 
military skill could devise; but the soldiers 
exerted no vigour; and designedly kept from 
conquering, in order to injure (he reputation of 
their leader. Of the 8amnites, liowever, very 
many were slam; and great numbers of the 
Romans wounded. 'J’he expenencctl com- 
diander quickly perceived the circumslanci 
. v^hich prevented his succe.ss, and that it would 
he necessary to moderate his temper, and to 
mingle mildness with austerity. Aceordingly, 
attended by the lieutenants-general, he went 
round to the tents of the wounded soldiers, in¬ 
quiring each the state of his health; then 
mentioning them by name, he gave them in 
charge to the officers, tribunes and prsfects, 


recommending them to their particular care. 
Tins lichaviour,popular in itself, he maintained 
with such dexterity,.that by his attention to 
their recovery, he gruilually gained their affec¬ 
tion; nor did anything so much contribute 
towards their recovery as the gratitude excited 
by this humane condescension. As soon as 
the men were restored to liealth, he came to an 
engagement with the enemy ; and both himself 
and the troops, being possessed with full con¬ 
fidence ol success, he so entirely defeated and 
disjK'rsed the Sammies, that they never, after 
that day, met the dietalor m the held. The 
vieturmus army, ullerwaids diiectcd its march 
wlicrcver a prosjicct ol booty invited, and tra¬ 
versed their territories without a weapon being 
raised against them, or any ojiposiUon given, 
either openly or by stratagem. It added to 
their alacrity, that the dictator had, by procla- 
nialioii, given the wliolc spoil to the soldiers; 
.so that they were animated not only liy the 
pulilie quarrel, Imt liy tlieir private emolument. 
'I'lius reduced, the Sainnites sued to the dic¬ 
tator for peace, and, after they had engaged 
to sujiply each of his soldiers with a suit of 
clothes, and a year’s pay, being ordered to apjily 
to the senate, they answered, tliat they would 
loliow the dictator, committing their cause 
wholly to his integrity and lionour. On this tlie 
troops were withdrawn out of Samnium. 

AXXVIl. [Y. R. 431. B. 0. 3::l.] The 
dictator entered the city in triumph; and, 
though desirous of resigning bis office imme¬ 
diately, yet, by order of the senate, he held it 
until the consuls were elected; these were 
Cams .Sulpiciiis Longus, a second time, and 
Quintus .'Eimhus Cerretanus. The .Samnites, 
without finishing the treaty of peace, tlie terms 
being still in negotiation, departed, after con¬ 
cluding a truce for a year. Nor was even that 
faithfully observed; so strongly was their incli¬ 
nation for war excited, on hearing that Papi¬ 
rius was gone out of office. In this consulate 
of Cuius Sulpicius and Quintus .iEmilius, (some 
histories have Aulius,) to the revolt of the Sam¬ 
mies, was added a new war with the Apulians. 
Armies were sent against both. The Samnites 
fell by lot to Sulpicius, the Apulians to .^nii- 
lius. Some writers say, that this war was not 
waged with the Apulians, but in defence of 
the allied states of that nation, against the vio¬ 
lence and injasticc of the Samnites, But the 
circumstances of the Samnites at that period, 
when they were themselves engaged in a war, 
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which they could with difficulty support, render 
It more probable that they did not make war on 
tlie Apulians, but that both nations were in 
arms against the Homans at the same time. 
However, no memorable event occurred. 7’hc 
lands of the Apulians and Samimim were ut¬ 
terly laid waste ; but in neither (Quarter did the 
enemy show themselves. At Rome, an alarm, 
which happened in the night, suddenly roused 
the people fiom their sleep, in sueli a fright, 
that the capitol and citadel, llie wallr> and gates, 
were all tilled with men in arms. But utter 
they had called all to their posts, and run toge¬ 
ther, in bodies, in every <iuarler, when day a]>- 
peared, neither the author nor cause of the 
alarm could be discovered. This year, in pni- 
suancc to the advice of Flavius, a tribune ot 
the commons, the Tusculans were hroiight to a 
trial before the people, lie proposed, that 
punishment should be inflicted on those of the 
Tusculans, “ hy whose advice and assistance 
the VelilerniaiKs and Privernians hail matle wui 
on the Roman people.*’ The Tu^seulans, with 
their wives and children, came to Rome, and in 
mourning habits, like persons under accusation, 
went round tlie tribes, throwing themselves at 
the feet of the riti7x*ns with humble supplica¬ 
tions. This excited a degree of compassion 
which operated more effectually towards pro¬ 
curing them pardon, than all the arguments they 
could urge, did towards clearing tln-mselves of 
guilt. Every one of the tribes excejjt the Pol- 
lian, negatived the proposition. The sentence 
of the Pollian tribe was, that the grown-uj* 
males should he beaten, and put to death, and 
their wives and children sold by auction, accord¬ 
ing to the, rules of war. It appears that the 
resentment which arose against the advisers of 
so rigorous a measure, was retained in memory 
by the Tusculans down to the of our fa¬ 
thers; and that hardly any candidate of tln’ 
Pollian tribe could, ever since, gain the votes 
of the Papirian. 

XXXVIII. In the following year, [Y. R. 
432. B. ('. 320.] which was the consulate ol 
Quintus Fabius and Lucius Fulviua, Aulus 
Cornelius Arvina being made <lictator, and 
Marcus Fabius Ambustus master of the horse, 
troops were levied with greater exertion than 
ordinary, under the apprehension of having a 
more powerful opposition than usual to encoun¬ 
ter, in the war with the Sainnites, w'ho, it was 
reported, had procured from their neighbours, 
a number of young men for hire; an army there¬ 


fore, of extraordinary force, was sent against 
them. Although in a hostile country, their 
camp was pitched in as careless a manner, as if 
tlie foe were at a great dislanre; when, sudden¬ 
ly, the legions of the JSamnites approached with 
so much boldness as to advance their rampait 
close to an out-post of the Romans. JNight 
coming on. prevented their assaulting the works; 
but they did not conceal their intention of doing 
so next day, as soon us the light should ajijiear. 
'J'he dietat(»r found that there would be a ne¬ 
cessity for fighting soonei than he ha<i expected, 
and lest the situation should he an obstruction 
to the bravery of tlie troops, he led awuy the 
legions in silence, leaving a great numher of 
fires the better to deceive the enemy. 'J'!u' 
camps, however, lav so close together, that lie 
could not escape their observation : their caval¬ 
ry instantly jnirsiu’d, and pressed closely on his 
troojis, yet refrained from attacking them until 
the day appeared. Their inf.iniry did not even 
quit tlieir camp helore day-light. As soon u‘- 
II was dawn, the cavahv ventured to begin skii - 
nnsinng; and by harassing the Roman real, 
and pressing them injilaci'sof diflieull passage, 
eonsiderablv delayed their maich. Meanwhile 
their inianlrv overtook their cavalry ; and now 
the Samiiites pursued close with their enlire 
force. 'Fhe dictator then, finding that he could 
no longer go forwani without great inconvcni- 
enee, ordered the spot wln-re he stood to he 
measured out for a enm)i. But it was impos¬ 
sible, while the enemy’s iiorse were sjiread af)oiit 
on every side, that juilisades could he hrought, 
and the work he Itegun: seeing M, therefoie, 
Impraetn'ahh’, eitluT to rnarcli lorward, or !<► 
settle himself there, he dn'w ii]) Ins tritops foi 
battle, removing the baggage out of the line. 
The enemy likewise formed their line opposite 
to his ; no wise inferior, either in spirit or in 
strength. Their courage was ( hiefly imjirfived 
from not knowing that the motive of the Ko 
mans’ retreat was the inroinniodiouMn-ss of fhe 
ground, so that they imagim'd tiiemselvi's ob¬ 
jects of terror, and supjiosed that they were pur¬ 
suing men who fled through fear. I'bis kept 
the balance of the fight equal for a eonside’-- 
able time ; though of late, it had been unusual 
with the Samnitrs to stand even the shout (»f a 
Roman army. Certain it is, that the contest, 
on this day, continued so very doubtful from 
the third hour to the eighth, that neither wis 
the shout repeated, after being raised at the first 
onset, nor the standards moved cither forward 
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or .backward; not any ground lost on either 
side. They fought without taking Itroalh, every 
man in liis post, and pu.shing agamst Ihcir op- 
jjonents with their shields. The noise, continu¬ 
ing equal, and the terror of the light the same, 
seemed to denote, that the decision would be 
eireeted either by fatigue or by the night. The 
men liad now exhausted their strength, the 
sword fts power, and the leaders their skill; 
when, on a sudden, the Samnile cavalry, hav¬ 
ing learned from a single troop which had ad- 
A.ineed iieyond the rest, that the, Iwggage of the 
Konuins lay at a distance from their ann} , with- 
,C)Ut any guard or defence, eager for booty, they 
liuhteiied to nlliu’k it: of which, the dictator be¬ 
ing nil’onned by a hasty iiiessmigf'r, said, “ ]>el 
fliein alone, let ibeni encumber themselves with 
spoils.” Alleiwanls came several, one after 
another, crying out, that tlu’y were jilunderiiig 
and carrytng off all the elh’cts of tin* soldiers: 
he then culled to him the master of the horse, 
.tiul s.ud, “ Di) \ou see, Marcus Fahuis, ihal the 
enemy's cavaliv ha%e forsaken the light ’ ’i'hey 
are (‘Illangled and eneuiiila'red \M!h our bag¬ 
gage. Attack them; you will limi lluni, as is 
the ease of every multitude employed in jiluii- 
dering, scattered about; few iiiounteil on horse¬ 
back, few with swords in tbcir bands; and, while 
they are loading their horses with spoils, and 
unarmed, ])ut them to the sword, and make it 
Idoody spoil for tlicni. 1 will take care of the 
legions, and tlie iiglit of the infantry; yours be 
the honour wliieh the horse sliall aequire,” 
AX.XIX, The body of cavalry, m llie most 
ev.ict order possilile, charging the enemy, who 
were straggling and embarrassed, filled every 
jihiee with slaughter; for the jiackages which 
they hastily threw down, and which lay in the 
way of (heir feet, and of the affrighted horses, 
as they endeavoured to escape, made them im- 
ahle eillief to fight or fly. Then b'abius, after 
lie had almost entirely cut off the enemy’s horse, 
led round his s((uadrons in a small circuit, and 
attacked the infantry in the rear. The new 
shout, raised in tli.it quarter, tenifjt‘d tlie Sam- 
Fiites on the one hand; and when, on the other, 
tjie dictator saw their troops in the van looking 
behind them, their battalions in confusion, and 
(heir line, wavering, ho earnestly exhorted and 
animated his men, calling on the tribunes and 
chief centurions, by name, to join him in renew¬ 
ing the.fjght. Raising the shout anew, they 
pressed forward, and as they advanced, per¬ 
ceived the enemy more and more confused. 


IflT 

The cavalry now could be seen by those in 
front, and (Cornelius, turning about to the 
several companies, made them understand, by 
raising his voice and Imnds, that he saw the 
standards and bucklers of his own horsemen. 
On hearing which, and at the same time seeing 
them, they, at once, so far forgot the fatigue 
which they had endured, through almost the 
whole day. and even their wounds, that they 
rushed to the fray with as much vigour and 
alacrity, as il they were coming fresh out of 
camp on reeriving the signal for liatlle. The 
Sainnites could no longer sustain the charge of 
liorsc and foot together ; jiart of ihian, iii'-losed 
on lioth sides, weie cut olf; the rest separated 
and fled different ways. 'J'he infantry slew' 
those who weri' surrounded and made resist¬ 
ance; and the cavalry made great li.ivoc of the 
lugitives, iunojig whom fell then ge neral. This 
battle crushed, at length, the jiowcr of llie JSain 
nites so elfertualiy, that, in all their meetings, 
llu'v exjiressed so much diseonletil, and said. 
“ it was not at all to be wondered at, if in an 
impious war commenced m \iolation of a irea- 
ty, wlimi the gods were, with justice, more 
iiici'iised against lliem than men, none of theii 
undertakings prospered. They were not to 
expert the crime, (for sueli an infraelion of 
treaties must be held,) to be expiated and 
atoned for without a heavy jienalty. The only 
alternative they liud, was whether the peiiulty 
should be the guilty Mood of <a few, or the 
innorent blood of all.” Some now veiiliired 
to name the authois of the war, among whom 
was particularly iiicntioiied lirululus Papius; 
he was a man of power and noble birth, and 
undoubtedly the cause of the late uiplurc. 
The prretors being compelled to take the o))in- 
1011 of the assembly eoiiei'riiing him, a decree 
was made', “ that Brutulus Papiu.s should be 
delivered into the hands of the Romans; and 
that, together with him, all the sjioil taken from 
the Romans, and the piisoiicrs, should be sent 
to Rome, and that the restitution demanded by 
the heralds, in conformity to treaty, should be 
made, as was agreeable to justice and equity.” 
Ill pursuance of this determination, heralds 
were sent to Rome, and also the dead body nl 
Brutulus; for, by a voluntary dealli, lie avoided 
the punishment and ignominy intended for 
him. It was thought proper that his good.s 
also should be delivered up along with the 
body. But none of ul) those things w'cre ac¬ 
cepted, except the prisoners, and such artiehv. 
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of the spoil as were rccognizeJ b)’ the owners. 
The dictator obtained a triumph by a decree of 
the senate. 

XL. Some writers affirm, tliat the consuls 
had the conduct of this war, and that they 
triumphed over the Samnites; and also, that 
Fabius advanced into Apuha, and carried olf 
from thence abundance of spoil. Rut that 
Aulus Cornelius was dictator that year is an 
undisputed fact. The question then is, whether 
he was appointed for the purpose of conducting 
the war, or on occasion of liie illness of Lucius 
riautius, the prietor; iii order that there might 
be a magistrate to give the signal for the slait* 
ing of the chariots at the Roman games. This 
latter is asserted of him; and that after per¬ 


forming the business, which in truth rcflocU'd 
no great lustre on his office, he resigned the 
dictatorship. It is not easy to detcriniuc be¬ 
tween cither the facts or tlie writers, which ol 
them deserves the preference: I am persuaded 
that history has been much corrupted by means 
of funeral panegyrics, and false inscriptions on 
moimmeiits; each family striving by false re¬ 
presentations to a]ipr()priale to itself i'dv fame 
of warlike exjdoits, and public honours. Fiom 
this cause, certainly, much confusion has taken 
place, both in the memoirs iif individuals, and 
in the public records of events. Nor is then’ 
extant any writer, eontciiijiorary with those 
events, on whose authority we can with cer 
taiiity rely. 
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TituH Vctiinus and Spunns l*os1umiuB, with tiicir nrniy, surrounded by the Sainnites at the Caudinc forks; ciuer into 
alreiity, ciu' six liiiiulretl liostiijfcs, uiid luu sent under the yoke The tieuly declared invalid , the two peiiiTuls 
.Tiid the Ollier siireiKS sent li.H k to the Siiiiiiiiles Init are not aieepicd Not loti" iifiir, I’ajijriiis Cursor oblitoriili'i 
tiiH displace, hy vtiiHiuisliiii!: the Hiiiiiiiite«, '.eiiditi}' ihem iiiidc the yoke, .inil reiovcriiig the hostages. Two tiihci. 
added A|i|)iiis Claiiiims censor, eo■l^llll( Is the Claiuii.iii ui|ii iliicl, and the A|i)>iaii road , udiriita llu' sons of In e- 
doMi into the si’iiaie. SiiecCftses agaiiHl (he Aptilmns, Kimih ans, Unihnans, iMarsians, Polignians, /JOqiiaiis, and 
tS.'ntuu'OH. Mem ion made of Ale\under iln' <ire.it, who flour l■vh <! .it fins time, n coiiifiarativecsiimalo of Ins hifeni:tJi, 
fml ihiit ol lh(‘ Roman iieople, fending to r.how, ili.it if he had c Jined ins anils into Italy, lie woultl not have heeii us 
t.iiecesslii! there a-, he li.al hemi in the Eiislerii coniitiies. 


I. The vciir lollowiivi [V. B. (J. 310.] 

was (li.stint^uislird by iht' convoniion of Fau- 
(Imin, so fiK'itior.iblo on accouiU of the misfor¬ 
tune of tlio Boiiums. Thf consuls of the year 
were Titii.s Veliiriiis (bilvmus, and Sjoirius 
I‘ostuinuis. 1'[ie iSamnites were that year 
eoinmanded Ity Cams Pontius, son to Heren- 
mus, born ot a father most highly renowned 
for wisdom, anil hmistdf a coiisuinmate warrior 
and eominamler. When the ambassatlors, wlio 
had betm sen! to oiler restitution, returned, 
without eoncludnig a peace, he said, in an as¬ 
sembly, “ that ye may not think that no pm- 
pose has betm clleeted by this embassy, bo ;ts- 
Kured, that whatever degret' of anger the deities 
of lieaven had eoneeived against us, on account 
of the infraction of the treaty, has been h<‘reby 
expiated. I am very conlident, that whatever 
deities they were, whose will it was, that you 
should bo reduced to tlic necessity of making 
re’stitution, it was not ugroeablo to them, that 
.oiy atonement for the breach of treaty should 
be so haughtily spurned by the Romans. For 
what more could possibly be done towards ap¬ 
peasing the gods, and softening the anger of 
men, than we have done 1 The effects of the 
enemy, teiien among the spoils, which appeared 
to be our own by the right of war, we restored: 


the authors of the war, as wc could not deliver 
them up alive, we deliverinl to them dead . their 
goods we earned to Rome, lest by retaimng 
them, any degree of guilt should remain among 
us. What more, Roman, do I owe to thee l 
what to the treaty what to the gods, the 
guarantees of the treaty What umpire shall 
I call m to judge of your resontmeril, and of 
my punishment^ I decline none : neither na¬ 
tion nor private person. But if the weak is 
not to find proti'ction against a stronger in hu¬ 
man law.s, I will appeal to the god.s, the aven¬ 
gers of intolerable arrogance, and will beseech 
them to turn their wrath against those who 
arc not sati.sfied l>y th<‘ restoration of then- 
own, nor i»y additional hiuips of other ineii'^ 
property ; whoso inhuman rage is not satiat¬ 
ed by the death of the guilty, by the sur¬ 
render of their lifeless bodies, and by their 
good.s aceompanying the surrender of the 
owner; who cannot be appeased otherwise 
than by giving them our blood to drink, and 
our entrails to be torn. Samnites, war is 
just, when it becomes necessary, and arms are 
clear of impiety, when men have no hope left 
but in arms. Wherefore, as the issue of every 
human undertaking depends chiefly on men’.s 
acting either with or without the favour of the 
319 
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gods, be assured thot the former wars yewaged 
in opposition to ihe gods more tlian to men; 
in this, which we are now to und(‘rtuke, ye will 
act under the immediate guidance of the gods 
themselves.” 

II. After uttering these predirtions, not 
more favourable than true, he led emt the troops, 
and placed his camp about Caudiuin. as much 
out of view as possible. From tbciice he sent 
to Calatia, where he heard tlial the Roman 
consuls were encamped, ten soldier^, in tlie 
habit of shepherds, and ordered them to kei’ji 
some cattle feeding m seseral dill’orent jikices, 
at a small distance from the Roman jmsts ; and 
that, when tliey fell in with any of their fora¬ 
gers, they should all agiee in the same stoiy, 
that the legions of the Samnitt's w'cre then in 
Apulia, besieging Imeeiia with then whole 
force, and very near becoming masters ot it. 
Such a rumour had he<Ti industriously spreatl 
before, and had already reached the Romiiiis; 
Inif fliesr ])ri.son(rs cau'cd thorn to give it 
greater credit, e.«j)ecially as they all enneuni'd 
in the .same re[)ort. The Rumaris did not 
hesitate to resolve on oarrung succour to tin- 
Lucerians, bccausi- they were good and iaithful 
allies; and for tliN farther reason, lest all 
A]iuha, through apprehension of the impending 
danger, might go over ti> the enemy. The onl\ 
point which came under delilienition was, hv 
what road they should go. There were two 
roads leading to Luceria, one along the coast of 
the upper sea, wide and open; hut. as it was 
till' safer, so it was jtroportionahly longer: the 
i.lher, which w'as sliortcr, ihroimh the Caudine 
forks. The nature of the place- is tins: lliere- 
are two deep glens, iiarrew-and covered with 
wood, connected together by mountains ranging 
on both sides from one to the other: between 
tliese lies aplainof eonsiderahleevti-nt,abound¬ 
ing in grass and water, and through the middle 
of which the passage runs; hut before this is 
arrived at, the, first defile must he passed, while 
the only way liack is through the road by which 
It was entered; or if in case of resolving to 
proceeil forward, it must he by the other glen, 
which is still more narrow and diflicult. Into 
this plain the Romans marched down their 
troops, by one of those passes through the cleft 
of a rork; and, when they advanced to the 
other defile, found it blocked up hy trees thrown 
across, with a mound of huge stones. The 
stratagem of the enemy now became apparent; 
and at the same time a body of troops was seen 


on the eminence over the glen. Hastening 
bock, then, to the road hy which they had 
entered, they found tliat also shut up hy such 
another fence, and men in arms. Then, with¬ 
out orders they lialted ; amazement took pos¬ 
session of their minds, and a strange kind of 
numbness of their limbs: they then renuiiiied 
a long time motionless and silent, with their 
eyes fixed oii each other, as if eacli thought the 
othermore capable ofjudging and advising tliaii 
hims(‘lf. After some time the eonsurs jiavilions 
wen- ereete<l, ami they got ready tlie iniph-ments 
for throwing up works, aUhough they were sen¬ 
sible that It must ap|>ear ridieulous to alleinp' 
raising a fortification in their piesent desjKi.itt- 
eondition, and when almost every hope was lost 
Yet not to add a fault to iheir inisfoitunes. tlu-\ 
all without I'ciiig advised or onU-ied l'_\ any one. 
set eauieslly to work, ami inclosed a caiiiu 
with a rampart, (-lose- to the watei, wlul(' tin m- 
scKes, lu-Mdes enduiiiig tin- haiiglitv taunts of 
tli(-?r enemies, seemed wiili mclciicluiiv to ac- 
kiiowh'dge tlu' a]'par('nt fn illes^ness ol llicir 
labour. 'Du- lieiitenanls.nemT.il ami tiihuiu-s, 
without being siiimnoned to <-oiis\ilt;ition, (f'r 
there was no room for eillier eniisulliilioii or 
remedy.) asM-mhled louiid the deji-cted consul; 
while the soldiers, c-iowding to (he gi'iicial's 
i|uarters, demanded Ironi flu-ir leaders that sne- 
< our, width It was hardlv in the power of the 
immortal gods iliemselves to aflbrd lh*'m. 

III. IS'iglil enrm-on while they were I'lnjilov- 
edm lamenting their situation, all urging, with 
warmth, whatever their several lem|>ers prom)it- 
('d. Home cr\ing out, ‘- Lit iis go over those 
fences winch obstruct the loads others, 
‘-over the stecjis ; through the woods; any 
way, where anus can he carried. Let vis he 
hut permitted to come to the cm my. whom we 
have been used to compier now near fidity 
years. All places will be level and plain to a 
Roman, fighting against the perfidious Sum- 
nite.” Another would say, “ Whither, or hy 
what way can we go l)o we expect to remove 
the mountains from their foundations While 
tliese elifls hang over us, how can we prn< eed ^ 
Whether armed or unarmed, brave ordaslarJIy, 
we are all without difitinrtinii, cajitured and v an- 
(juished. 7'he enemy will not even show' us a 
weapon,by which we might die with honour. lie 
will finish the war, without moving from his 
seat.” In such discourse, thinking of r*dtherfood 
not rest, they passed the whole night Nor eould 
the yamnites, though in circumstances so ac- 
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cordiuit to Ihoii wislu's, instantly cleteriniue liow 
ti) act: it was therefore iiiiiversally agreed, that 
lleietinius Pontius, fatherof the general, should 
he eonsulled hy letter. He was now grown 
feeble through age, and had withdrawn himself, 
not only from all military, hut also from all civil 
occupations; yet, notwithstanding the decline 
of his lioilily strength, his nmid retained its full 
vigour.# When he was informed that the Ro¬ 
man armicj, were shut up at the (’audine larks, 
lietween tin* two glens, and was asked for ad¬ 
vice hy his son’s messenger, he gave his opinion, 
thill they slnmld all he immediately dismissed 
from thence unhurt. On this counsel being 
rcjeeli'il, and tlie same messenger lefuiiiing to 
advise with hnn a second tunc, Ik* rc'commendcd 
that they sliould all, to a man, be put t(» death. 
On receiving liiesc answeis, .so opposite to each 
other, like the ambiguous responses of an ora¬ 
cle, Ins son althongli, as well as oibet'^. pm- 
smided that the powers of his I'.itlicr’s mnxl, lo- 
gcllier with those of Ins body, had been im¬ 
paired by age, was yet prevailed on, by the ge¬ 
neral desire of all, to semi for him and consult 
him in person. The obi man, we aie told, 
comjihcd without reluctance, and was cariioil in 
a wagon to llie camp, where, when he <‘nme 
to s[»eak, he nude no alteration in the opinions 
wliieh he liad given, only adiled the rea.soiis on 
winch he founded them. That “by his first 
jdaii, winch he esteemed the be.st, he meant, by 
an act of extraordinary kindness, to establish 
j)er|u‘lual jieai’e and friendshifi with a most 
powerful nation : hy the ollun, to put olV the 
relnin of war to the distance of many ages, 
during which the Roman state, after tlx* loss of 
those two armies, coultl not easily recover its 
stri'iigth. A third jilaii there was not.” Ills 
son, and the other chiets, then asking him if 
a jtlan of a middle kind miglit not lie adopted ; 
of (iisiiushiiig them unhurt; and, at tlie same 
lime, by the right of war, imposing terms on 
them as vanquished •* That, indeed,” said 
he, “ is a plan of such a nature as neither pro¬ 
cures Iriends nor remiives enemies. Only con- 
fcVler who they arc, whom ye would irritate by 
i^iuuiiinums trcatiiieiii. 'J’he Ivomaus are. a 
lace who know not how to sit down quiet under 
defeat; any sear, which the jire.serit rieces.sity 
.shall imprint in tlieir breasts, will rankle there 
for over, and will not sulTer them to re.st, until 
(hey hav^‘, wreaked manifold vengeance on your 
heads.” Neithev of these plans was approved, 
and Herennius was carrii'd home. 

VoF,. 1—3 S 


IV. In the other camp, the Romans, having 
tried many fruitle.ss ctrorts to hu-ce a passage, 
and being now destitute of every means of sub¬ 
sistence, were reduced by necessity to send am¬ 
bassadors, who wi-re fir.st to ask jicaco on equal 
terms; which, if they did not obtain, they were 
to challenge |]x‘ enemy to iiattle. To this Pon¬ 
tius answered, that •' the war was at an end ; 
and since, even ni llx ir jire .eiil vanquished and 
captive state, tlx'v wcu' net v'-illiiig to make ac¬ 
knowledgment (if ihcir siin.itioii, he would send 
them under the yoke unarmed, and only jiarfly 
clothed ; (hat the ('•iliei eoixlilioiis of peace 
should he such as were jiisl and jirojier between 
the coixjuerors and the com|uered. 'J’heir 
troops imisl depart, and tlicn colonies be with¬ 
drawn out of the tenitoric' of tlie Sammtes; 
and for tlie future, tlx* Romans and Saiimitcs, 
under a treaty of (‘(pialilv, sli.ill live according 
to llx'ii own ii's])c(tivc laws. On tlle^c terms 
hr was ready to negociale witli (ho consuls : and 
if any of lliesc should not be accepted, he for- 
b.xh* the ambassador.s to conn' to him again.” 
When the n'sult of (In,- eml>as.sy was made 
known, such general lamentation .suddenly 
arose, and such mcliiiielioly took possession of 
every mind, that liad lh(\y been told that all were 
to (lie on the spot ihey could not have felt deeper 
aflheUon. Silence continued a long lime ; the 
consuls not being able to utter a word either in 
favour of a treaty so disgraceful, or against a 
treaty so necessary ; at length, Tucius Lenfu- 
lus, who was the first among the heutenants- 
goneral, both in res[)ect of bravery, and of the 
public honours, which he had attained, addressed 
them thus: “ Consuls, T have often heard my 
father say, that he was (he only prison in the 
Capitol, who did not advise the senate to ran¬ 
som the state fiom the Cauls with gold; and this 
he would not concur in, because they had not 
hern inclosed with a Irencli and rampart hy 
the enemy, (who w'cre remarkably slothful with 
respect to works and raising fortifications,) and 
because they might sally forth, if not without 
great danger, yet without certain destruction. 
Now if, in like manner as they had it in 
their power to run down from the eapitol 
in arms against their foe, as men besieged 
have ofU’n sallied out on the besiegers, it wen' 
possible for u.s to come to blows, eitlier on 
equal or unocjual ground, the advice which I 
should give would not ho devoid of the same 
spirit wliich animated my father. I acknow¬ 
ledge, indeed, that death, in defence of our 
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country, is liishly glorious; and I nm ready, 
either to devote myself for the Roman jieople 
and the legions, or to plunge into the midst of 
tlie enemy. But in this spot I behold niy 
country : in this spot, the whole of (he lioman 
legions: and unless these choose to rush on 
death for their own gratification, what is there 
which can he preserved by (heir death ^ 'I'lie 
houses of the city, some may say, and the w'nils 
of it, and the crowd who dwell in it. But, in 
fact, in case of the destruction of this army, all 
these are given up to rum, instead of hemg 
saved from it. For who will protect them? 
An unwarhke and unarmed multitude, shall 1 
suppose? Yes, just as they defended them 
against the attack, of the Gauls. Will they 
call to their succour an army from Veil, with 
Camillus at its head ? Here, on the spot, I re¬ 
peat, are all our hopes and strength; hy pre¬ 
serving w'hich, we preserve our country; hy 
delivering them up to death, w'c abandon and 
lictray it. But a surrender is sliameful and 
ignominious. 'IVue: but such ought to he our 
affection for our country, that we should save 
it by our own disgrace, if necessity re<|uircd, as 
freely as by oui death. Ret us therefore under¬ 
go that indignity, how great soever, and sulmiK 
to that necessity to which oven the gods them¬ 
selves arc seen to yield. Go, consul.^, ransom 
the state for arms, which your ancestor.-, ran¬ 
somed with gold.” 

V. The consuls accordingly went to Pon¬ 
tius, to confer with him ; and when he lalked, 
in the strain of a conqueror, of a treaty, (hey 
declared that such could not he concluded with¬ 
out an order of the people, nor without the 
ministry of the heralds, and the other euslom- 
ary rites. So that the Cai'.dine peace wms not 
ratified by settled treaty, as is commonly be¬ 
lieved, and even assorted hy (daudius in his 
history, but by convention wherein the partie.s 
became sureties. For wliat occasion would 
there he either for sureties or hostages in the 
former case, where the ratification is performed 
by the imprecation, “ that whichever nation 
shall give occasion to the said terms being vio¬ 
lated, may Jupiter strike that nation in like 
manner as the swine is struck by the heralds.” 
The consuls, Ueutenunts-general, quajstors, and 
military tribunes, became sureties; and the 
names of all these are extant in the convention ; 
where, had the business been transacted by 
treaty, none would have .appeared but those of 
the two heralds. On account of the necessary ^ 


delay, before a jieaee could be conelnded, i( 
was also insisted on, that six bumlred horse¬ 
men should he given ;is hostages, who were to 
.suffer death if the compact were not fulfilled ; 
a timewms then fixed for delivering up the hos¬ 
tages, and sending away the troops disarmed. 
The return of the consuls renewed the gene¬ 
ral grief in the camp, insomuch that the 
men hardly refiainod from offering violence to 
them, “by whose ra.slmess,” they said, “they 
had lieen brought into such a situation ; and 
through w'hoso cowardice they were likely to 
depart W’lth greater disgrace than they came. 
They liad emjiloyed no gmde, who km'w the 
country, nor seout.s (o exjilore it; hut went on 
blindly, hke lieasls into a pitfall.” They east 
looks of distraction on each other, viewed ear¬ 
nestly the arms wliieli they must jtresenlly sin- 
render; W'hiN’ then persons would hi* sul'ieet 
to the will of the oncinv: figured to (hemselv i s 
the hostile joke, the scoffs of the conquerors, 
their haughty looks, and, finally, thus disarmed, 
their march thiough the midst of an armed foe. 
Ill a word, they saw with horror the miserable 
jouiney of their dishonoured band, ibrough the 
cities of the allies; and their return into tlicir 
own country, to (heir parents, whither ihein- 
.sehes, and (heir ancestors, had so often come 
in triiimj)h. Observing, that “ they alone had 
been eonqiirred witlioul a fight, without a wea¬ 
pon thrown, without a w'ound ; that they h.id 
not been permitted to draw their .swords ngaiii'-t 
the enemy. In vain had arms, in \ain had 
strength, in vain had courage, Iteen given flu iu.” 
Millie they were giving vent to sueli grievous 
reflections, the fatal hour of tlieir disgi.ue ai- 
rived, whii-h was to render I'very eireimistanci' 
still more shocking in fact, than they had pre- 
eoneeived it, in tlieirimaginations. Kirst.they 
were nrdrred to go out, heyomi flic rampart, 
unarmed, and with single garments; then the 
hostages were surrendered, and carried into cus¬ 
tody. The lietors were next commanded to 
depart from the consuls, and the robes of (ho 
latter were stripped off. 'This excited siii|i 
a degree of commiseration, in the breasts of 
those very men, who a little before were pout¬ 
ing execrations upon them, that every one, for¬ 
getting his own condition, turned away his 
eyes from that disgraceful insult on .so high a 
dignity, as from a spectacle too horrid to be¬ 
hold. 

VI. First, the consuls, nearly half naked, 
were .sent under the yoke; then each officer, 
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jK'rordmff to his rank, was exposed to disfp-nce, 
and the same of the legions successively. The 
enemy stood on each side under arms, reviling 
and II ockiiif? them; swords wero pointed at 
most of them, several were wounded and some 
even slam, wlien their looks, rendered too 
fieice by the inilignity to which they were 
subjected, gave olTence to the conquerors. 
Tlius wf-re they h'd under the yoke; and what 
was still inon^ intolerable, under the eyes of 
the enemy. When they Iiad got clear of the 
dclile, they seemed as if they bad been drawn 
up'from th(‘ infernal regions, and then for the 
ilrst time beheld the light; yet, when they 
viewed the Ignominious a}»peurance, to winch 
Ili(‘ auny was reduced, tlu' light itself was 
mure painful to them, than any kind of di'ath 
could have been ^ so that although they might 
have arrived at Capua htd'ore night, yet, doubt¬ 
ing Uie lidelity i>l the allies, and embarrassed 
1'V ■'liame, they lialled at a small distance from 
(hat miy. They stood in need of every kind 
of refreshment, y»“t threw Ihemseives care- 
[('Ssly on the ground, on each side of the road: 
which licing told at Capua, compassion for 
llie situation of their allies took place of tlio 
arrogance natural to the Campanians. They 
immediately scut to the consuls their ensigns 
of oflice, the fasces and lictors ; to the soldiers, 
arm^, hordes, clothes, and provisions in abun¬ 
dance : and, on their ajiproacli, the wliole 
SLMiate and people went out to meet them, and 
performed every prosier oflice of hosjiitahly, 
both public and private. IJut the looks and 
address of the allies, joined with all their kind¬ 
ness, could not draw a word from thi'in; nor 
even prevail on them to raise their eyes: so 
deeply were they afl'ected by shame and griei', 
that they shunned tlie conversation of these 
their fiiends. Next day, when some young 
nobles, \vho liad been sent from Capua, to 
escort them on their road to the frontiers of 
(fanijiaiiia, returned, they were called into the 
senate-house, and, in answer to the inquiries 
ol^ the cider members, said, tliat “ to them 
they seemed deeply sunk in melancholy and 
• defection; that the whole body moved on in 
silence, almost as if they were dumb; the 
former genius of the Romans was struck 
mute, and that their spirit had been taken 
from them, together with their arms. Not 
one gave,answer to those who saluted them; 
as if, through fear, they were unable to utter a 
word; and that their necks still carried the 


yoke under which they had been sent. That 
the Hamnitos hud obtained a victory, not only 
glorious, but lasting; for they had subdued, 
not Rome, merely, as the Gauls had formerly 
done, but what was a much more warlike 
achievement, the Roman courage.” These 
discourses were attentively listened to, and 
lamentations made in tins assembly of faitliful 
allies, us if the Roman name were almost 
extinct. We are told that Ofilius Calavius, 
son of Uvius, a man higlily distinguished, 
both by hi.s birth and conduct, and at this 
time farther rcspectalile on account of his age, 
declared that ho entciUiiiicd a very different 
opinion in the case. “ 'I'his obstinate silence,” 
said he, “ those eyes fixed on the earth,—those 
ears deaf 1o all comfort,—with the shame of 
beholding tlie ligiit,—arc indieations of a mmd 
calling fortli, from its inmost recesses, the 
utmost exertions of resentment. Either lit 
was Ignorant of the tcmjier of the Romans, 
or tliut silence would shortly excite, among 
the iSumnites, lamentable cries and groans; 
for that the remembrance of the Caudine jn‘ace 
would 1)0 much more sorrowful to the Sam- 
nites than to the Romans. Each side would 
have their own native spirit, wherever they 
should happen to engage, but the Summtes 
wouW not, every where, have the glens of 
(haudium.” 

VII. People at Rome were, by this time, 
informed of the disaster which had befallen 
tiiom. At first, they heard that the troops 
were sliut up; afterwards the news of the 
ignominious peace arrived; and this caused 
greater afllictioii than had been felt for their 
danger. On the report of their being sur¬ 
rounded, a levy of men was begun; but when 
it was understood that the army liad surren¬ 
dered in so disgraceful a manner, the prepara¬ 
tions were laid aside; and immediately, without 
any public duectioiis, a general mourning took 
placi', with all the various demonstrations of 
grief. 'I’he shojis were shut; and all business 
ceased in tlie forum, by common consent, 
without any order lor that purpose being issued. 
Ornamented dresses* were laid aside : and the 
public were in greater tribulation, if possible, 

* In the original, lati clavi. The lalus clavua was n 
tunic, or vest, ornamctitcd willi a broad Blripe of purple, 
on Uie fore part, worn by the senatorfi, the knights wore 
a similar one, only ornamented with ii narrower stripe 
Gold rings were also used 'as badges of diBtuiction the 
common people wore iron ones. 
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than the vanquished themselves; they wore not 
only enraged against the commanders, the ad¬ 
visers and sureties of the peace, hut were filled 
with deteslalion, even of the unotrendiiig sol¬ 
diers, and assi'rted, that tliey ought not to he 
admitto<l into the city. But these transpints 
of passion were allayed by the airival of the 
troops, in a state so deplorable, a=i was snllieient 
to convert even anger into compassion; for 
tlicy came into the city, not like men, returning 
into their eountry with iinex{)eeted safely, hu! 
in the habit, and with the looks of cajitives, 
late in the evening ; and they hid themselves so 
elosely in their houses, that, for thi' next, and 
several following days, not one of them could 
bear to come m sight of the forum, or of the 
public. The consuls, shut up in private trans¬ 
acted nooflicial business, except, that they were 
compelled, by a decree of the senate, to noini. 
nate a dictator to preside at the elections. Tiiey 
nominated Quintus Fabius Ambiistus, and us 
master of the iiorsc Publius .Elius J’a'tus. But 
some irregularity being discovered in their ap¬ 
pointment, tliere was substituted in their room, 
Marcus jEmilius Pa{>us dictator, and 1-ueuis 
Valerius Flaccus master of the horse. But nei¬ 
ther did these hold the elections: and the peo¬ 
ple being dis.satisfied with all the magistrates of 
that year, an interregnum ensued, ^*he office 
of interrex ivas lield by Quintus Fabujs Maxi¬ 
mus ; afterwards liy Marcus Valerius Corvu^^. 
who elected consuls Quintus Pulilihus Philo, 
and Lufiu.s Papirius Cursor a second time; 
[Y. R. 434. 13. C. 318.] a choice universally 
approved, for there were no commanders at that 
time of higher reputation. 

VIII. They entered into office immediately 
on being elected, for so it had been determined 
by the fathers. When the customary decrees 
of the senate were passed, they jtrojiosed tlu' 
consideration of the Caudinc peace; uiui Pub- 
lilius, whose duty it was to open the business, 
said, “ Spurius Postumius, speakhe arose 
with just the same countenance with whiidi he 
had passed under the yoke, and delivered him¬ 
self to this effect: “ Consuls, doubtless I am 
to be called up first with marked ignominy, not 
with honour; and am ordered to speak, not as 
being a senator, hut as a person who has to 
answer for an unsuccessful war, and disgraceful 
peace. However, the qiic'^tioti firojiounded by 
you is not concerning our guilt, or our punish¬ 
ment; waving, therefore, a defence, which 
would not be very difficiill, before men who are 


not unacquainted with the casualties to whicli 
mankind arc subject, I shall briefly state my 
opinion on the matter in question; which opin¬ 
ion will testify, wliether I was actuated by 
tenderness to myself, or to your legions, wJicn 
I engaged as surety to the convention, be it of 
what kind it may, whether dishonourable t»r 
necessary; by winch, however, the Roman 
people are not bound, inasmuch as it was con¬ 
cluded without their order; nor is any thing 
liable to he forfi'Ued 1o the Samnitos, in eoiisi'- 
([uenee of it, exci'j)t our persons. J/Ct us then 
be (h'livered up to them by the heiabls, naked, 
and in chains. Let us frei’ the people of the 
religious obligation, if we have bound them un¬ 
der any such ; so tlial there may bo no resfiie- 
tion, ihvine or human, to prevent your eiiteinur 
onlluMvar anew, without xiolatmg the inaMiii-- 
of religion and justice. 1 nm also of o])mi()n, 
that the consuls, in the meantime, enlist, arm. 
and lead out an army ; hut that they .should 
no1 enter the enemy’s territories, before eveiy 
particular, respecting the surrender of us. he 
regulaily executed. And, 0 iinmoital gods! 
I pray and Ix'soeeh you, that, although it has not 
been your will that Spurius Postumius, and 
'Bitus Veturins, in the ofliee of consuls, should 
wage war with success against the l^anmiles, 
ye may yet deem it siiflieu'nl to liaM' seen us 
sent under th('} oke; to ha\»‘ s(H n us bound 
under an infamous conM iitinn: to ha\e seen 
us sliaekliai, and delivt'red intothe hands of our 
foes, taking on our own heads tlie w liole weight 
of the em-my’s n'sentment. And giant, that 
tlie consuls and Jcgitins of ]b)n!e may meet (lie 
same fortune in war, against the Snmnite-, 
W'hich has attonde«l them in every war before 
wc become consuls,” On Ins concluding this 
sjieeeh, men’s minds were so impressed with 
admiration and conipas.sion, that t}ie\ could 
scarce believi' liim to be (he .s;nne !*!j)nriiifs 
Postumius, who had been flic luithm of so 
shameful a ]icaee; lamenling, at tlie sann 
time, that such a man was likely to undergo, 
among the enemy, a punishment exen K-- 
yond that of others, through the desno of 
annulling the ]»eace. All the memhirs, 
showing tenderness towards him, expressed 
their approbation of hi.s sentimenl.s, when 
liUcius Livius and Quintus Manlius, being tri¬ 
bunes of the commons, attempted for a time, 
to stop the proceeding by a protest; insisting, 
that “ the people could not be acquitted of the 
religious obligation, from the coumiLs beinp. 
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given uj), unless all things were rc.stored to the 
.sanu! state in which they had been at Caudium ; 
nor had they themselves deserved any punish¬ 
ment, for having, by becoming sureties to the 
|)(Mre, preserved the army of the Roman peo¬ 
ple ; nor, finally, could they, being sacred and 
inviolable, be surrendered to the enemy, or 
treated with violenee.” 

IX. •To this Postumius replied, “ In the 
meantime surrender us a.s unsanctifiod per¬ 
son';, which ye may do, without ofTence to reli¬ 
gion ; those sacred and inviolable personages, 
tht' trilmncs, ye will deliver up as soon as they 
, go out of otliee: liut, if ye listen to mo, they 
wilt l>e first scourged with rods, here in the 
(hinniitnn, by way of interest for tlieir jmnisli- 
nn 111, on account of the delay of payment. 
For, as to thi'ir denying that the jieople are ue- 
iiuilted of the religious obligation, by our being 
givt'ii up, who is there, so ignorant of thi' laws 
«tf the heralds, as not to know, that those men 
spe.di in that manner, to prevent ihemselveR 
troin being surrendered, r.ither than because the 
ease is really so’ Still I do not deny, con¬ 
script fathers, that compacts, on sureties given, 
are as sacred as treaties, in the eyes of all who 
regard f.iitli, between men, witli the sumo 
reverence which is paid to duties respecting 
the gods: but I insist, that without the order 
of the people, nothing can he ratilied, that is 
10 Iniid the people. Sujipose that, out of the 
same arrogance, with which the fSamnites 
forced from us the coiivontioii in question, they 
had compelled us to repeal the estalihshed form 
of words for the surrendering of cities, would 
ye, tribunes, say, that the Roman jieojilc was 
sunendered ’ and, that this city, these temples, 
<ind consecrated grounds, these lands and 
w:itcrs, were hecomi' the ]»ropcrty of tlir Sam- 
Hites’ I say no more of the surrender, because 
our having become suri'lies is the jioint insisted 
on. Now, sujipose we had become sureties 
that tlie iioman people should quit this city; 
that they sliould set it on fire; that they should 
have no magistrates, no senate, no laws; lliat 
they should, in future, be ruled by kings : the 
gods forbid, you say. But, the enormity of 
the articles lessens not the obligation of a com¬ 
pact. If the people can be bound, in any one 
instance, it can, in all. Nor is there any im¬ 
portance in another circuiastancc, which 
weighs .perhaps, with some: whether a consul, 
a dictator, or a praetor, be the surety. And this, 
indeed, was the judgment, oven of the Sam- 


nites themselves, who were not satisfied with 
the security of the consuls, but compelled the 
lieutenant-generals, quaestors, and military tri¬ 
bunes to join them. Let it not then be de¬ 
manded ol me, why I entered into such a 
compact, when no such power w'as lodged in a 
consul, and when I could not, cither to them, 
insure a peace, of which I could not command 
the ratification; or m behalf of you, who had 
given me no powers. Conscript fathers, none 
of the transactions at (biudiuin were directed 
by human w'l.'.dom. 'I'lie immortal gods dc- 
}iri\cd of understanding both your generals and 
those of the enemy. On lb.- one side, we 
acted not with suHicicni caution ; on the other, 
ibi'v threw away a victory, which through our 
folly lliey liud obtained, while they iiardly con¬ 
fided in the plaees, liy means of which, they 
had coiKjuered ; but were in haste, on any (eniis, 
to take arms out of the hands of men who 
were born to arms. Jfad tlieir leason beiii 
sound, would it have lioi'ii di/licult, during (lie 
tune wliicli they .sjient in .semling for old men 
j from home to give, them advice, to send ambas- 
j sadors to Rome, and to negotiate a jicace and 
treaty with the senati*, and with the jieople ’ 
It would have been a journey of only three 
days to expeditious travellers. In the inteiun. 
niatti'Ts might have rested under a truce, that 
is, until their amba.s.sador.s should have brought 
from Romo, either certain vielory, or peace. 
That would have been really a cuiiqiact, on the 
faith of sureties, for wo should have become 
sureties by order of the people. But, neithei 
would ye have passed such an order, nor sliould 
we have pledged our faith; nor was it the will 
of fate, that the afiair should have any other 
issue than, that they should be vainly niocki'd 
until a dream, as it were, of greater pro.sperily 
than their minds were capable of comjircheiid- 
ing, and that the same foitimc, wliieli had en- 
tangleil our army, should clfectuate its Jcliver- 
ence ; that an ineffectual victory should be suc¬ 
ceeded by a more ineffectual peace; and that a 
convention, on the faith of a surety, should In 
introduced, which bound no other person beside 
the surety, f’or what part had ye. conscript 
fathers; what part liad the peojde, in (Iiis 
affair’ Who can call upon ye ’ Who can say, 
that he has been deceived by you ’ Can the 
enemy’ Can a citizen’ To the enemy }<- 
engaged nothing. Ye ordered nocitiz.en toen- 
i gage on your behalf. _ Vc are tlicreforc no way 
I concerned cither with us, to whom yc gave no 
28 
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commission; nor with tho Samnites, with 
whom ye trajisacted no business. We are 
sureties to the Samiutes; del)tors, wliosc abili¬ 
ties are sufficiently extensive over that which 
is our own, over that which we can oiler—our 
bodies and our minds. On these, let them 
exercise their cruelty ; against tliese, l<‘t them 
whet their resentment and then swords. As 
to what relates to the tribunes,} ou wdl consider 
whether the delivering them up can be imme¬ 
diately eflectod, or if it must lie deferred to 
another day. Meanwhile let us, Titus Vetimus, 
and tlic rest concerned, oiler our worthless ju r- 
son.s, as atonements, for the non-perfoinuuice of 
our engagements, and, by oiir sulVerings, liberate 
the Roman armies.’' 

X. The.se arguments, and, still move, the 
jierson by whom they were delivered, power¬ 
fully ail’oeted the senators; as they did like¬ 
wise every one, not excepting even tho tribunes 
of the commons, who declared, that they would 
be directed by the senate. They then instanfiy 
resigned their office, and were delivered, to¬ 
gether with the rest, to the heralds, to be con¬ 
ducted to Oaudium. On passing this decree 
of senate, it seemed as if some new light had 
shone upon the state : Postuinius was in every 
mouth : they extolled him to heaven ; and jiro- 
nounced him to have eijualled m glory even the 
consul Publius Decius, who devoted himself. 
“Through hisVounsel, and exertions,” they 
said, “ the republic had raised up its head, 
after being sunk in an ignoniinous peace. He 
now offered himself to the enemy’s rage, and 
to torments; and was suffering, in atonement 
for the Roman people.” All turned llieir 
thoughts towards arms and war, and the ge¬ 
neral ery was, “ When sluill we be permitted 
with arms in our hands, to meet the Sain- 
nites?” While the state glowed with resciif- 
mciit and rancour, the levies were composed 
almost entirely of volunteers. Legions, com- 
jiosed of the former soldiers, w'ere (juickly 
formed, and an army marched to Caudiuiii. 
The heralds, who went before, on coming to the 
gate, ordered the sureties of the peace to be 
stripped of their clothes, and their hand.s to be 
tied behind their backs. As the apparitor, out of 
respect to his dignity, was binding Postumius 
in a loose manner, « Nay ” said he, “ draw the 
cord tight, that the surrender may be regularly 
performed.” Then, when they came into the 
assembly of the Samnites, and to the tribunal 
of Pontius, Aulus Cornelius Arvina, a herald. 


pronounced these words: “ Forasmuch as these 
men, hero present, without orders fiom the 
Roman peojde, tho Quirites, entered into sure¬ 
ty, that a treaty should be made, whereby they 
have rendered themselves criminal; now, ni 
Older that the Roman people may ho freed from 
the crime of impiety, I hero surrender ihesi' 
men into your hands.” On the herald sav¬ 
ing thus, ]*ostumius gave him a slioke on 
the thigh with hi.s knee, as forcibly as he could 
and .said with a loud voice, that “ he was now 
u citizen of yamnium, tho other a ihmiaii am¬ 
bassador ; that the herald iiud been, by Imn, 
violently ill-treatcd, conlraiy to the law of 
nations; and that the peojile he represented 
would therefore have the moio justice on ilien 
side, in thi' war which they vveje alioiit It' 
wage.” 

XI. Pontius then said, “ Neither will 1 ac- 
cejil such a surrender, iu>r will tin- .‘"'amiiites 
deem it valid. Spuiius Postuiuius, if \ou l>e- 
Iieve that there aio gods, why do ye not undo 
all that ha.s been done, or fulfil your agree¬ 
ment'* The Samnite nation is entitled, i ilher 
to all tlie men whom it had in its power, or 
instead of them, to a i>eaee. But wbv do I 
make ademand on you, who, with a-, much re- 
gaid to filth, as you aie able to bhovv, return 
yourself a jiri-'oner into the hands of the con¬ 
queror * 1 make the demand on the Roman 
people. If tln'y aie dissatisfied with tlii'con¬ 
vention, made at the (’aiidine folks, let them, 
re])laee the legions within the viellle wheie 
they were pent up. lii-l there lu' no deeejition 
on either side. I.et all that has been done pass 
as nothing. Let them receive again the anu-' 
which the) siirrendi'red l»y the <‘on.enlK)ii; U-l 
lliem return into tlieir camp. Whatever they 
were in possession of, the day before the eonler- 
eiK e, let them jiossess aguin. 'riien let w :ii and 
resolute counsels be adopted. 'I’lieii let tiie eoti- 
venlion, and peace, be rejeeti-d. liOl us <-:irry 
on the war in the same eireunistaiu es, and situ¬ 
ations, in vv inch we w ere beime peace was men¬ 
tioned. liCt neither the Roman people blame 
the convention of (he consuls, nor us the faith 
of the Roman peojile. Will yc never want it;i.i 
excuse for violating the compacts wliich yc 
make on being defeated t Ye gave hostages 
to Persona: ye clandc.stincly got them back. Yc 
ransomed your stale from the (lauls, for gold: 
while they were receiving the gold, tlipy were 
put to the .sword. Ye concluded a peace vvilli 
us, on condition of our restoring your captured 
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legions ; that peace ye now annul; in fine, yc 
always sproail over your frau<lulo,nt conduct 
some show of right. Do the Itonmii pcoj)lc 
disapprove of their legions being saved by an 
Let them take back their 
peace, and return the captured legions to the 
conqueror. This would be conduct consist¬ 
ent with fdilh, with treaties, and with the laws 
of the heralds. But that you sh(»uld, in eon- 
sequenec of the ronvcntion, obtain what you 
desired, the safety of so many of your country¬ 
man, wliile 1 obtain not, wliat I slijiulated for, 
on'sending you back those men, a peace; is 
•this the law wWeh you, Aldus (mrneluis, 
which ye, heralds, jireserihe to nations T But 
lor my part, I muthor accc|)t those men whom 
ye jtretond In surrender, nor consider them as 
surremlered ; nor do I hinder them from re¬ 
turning into (heir (iwn eoiintry, which stands 
hound inuler an actual conviuition, carrying with 
lUeni thi“ wi.illi of all tin* gods, whose antliorily 
is thus despisoil. W'agc war. sniee Spunus 
Pitstiunins li.is jiist now struck with his knee 
the herald, in ehaiaeter of ainhassador. '(’he 
goils are to hilnwc that Fostumius i,>' a citizen 
of Sainniuin, not of Ivome ; and that a Roman 
ambassador has lu'cii violated by a Samnite; 
and that therefore yc have just grounds for a 
war against ns. That men of years, and of c,on- 
snlar dignity, should not he ashamed to exhiliit 
such mockery of religion m the face of day ’ 
And should have recourse to smdi shallow ar¬ 
tifices to iiiditate their breach of faith, as not 
even rhddien would allow tlimnsidves I (lo, 
lictnr, take oil' the bonds from those Romans. 
Let no one hinder (hem to de[iart. when they 
think ]>roper.” Aceoidiiigly they returned un¬ 
hurt, from Candium, to the Roman camp, 
having acquitted, cerliUnly, (iicir own faith, and, 
perhaps, that of the jmblic. 

XII. The Wamniles linding lliat instead of 
a i>eaco which flattered their jiiide, (he war was 
revived, and with the utmost inveteracy, not 
only felt, in tlieir minds, a foreboding of all the 
cj/nscqueiiccR which ensued, but saw them, in 
a manner, before their eyes. They now, too 
• hiAc. and in vain, applauded the jilnii.s of old 
Tontius, by blundering between wliich, they 
had exchanged a certainty of victory for an un¬ 
certain peace ; and were now to fight against 
men, whom they might have either put out of 
the way,^or ever, as enemies; or engaged, for 
ever, as friends. And such was the change 
which had taken place in men’s minds, since 
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the ('audirie peace, even before any trial of 
strength had shown an advantage on either side, 
that Postumius, by surrendering himself, had 
acquired greater renown among llu' Romans, 
than Pontius among the Samnites, by his 
bloodless victory. The Romans considered 
their being at liberty to make war, as cerium 
victory ; while the Samnites supposed the Ro¬ 
mans victorious, the moment they resunii'il 
their arms. Meanwhile, the Satricans revolted 
to the Samnites, who attacked the colony of 
Fregelire, by a sudden surprise in llu* night, ac- 
eomjianied, as it appears, by the Salrieaiis. 
From that tunc until day, tlioir nuitmil feais 
kept both jiarties quiet: the daylight was the 
signal for battle, whicli the Fregellaim contriv¬ 
ed to maintain, for a eonsidorahln time.wilhoui 
loss of ground ; for they fnuglit for their 
religion and liiicrty; and the imilUfnde, who 
weri’ unfit to bear arms, assisted tliein, from the 
tojis of the lioiises. At lengtii, a stratagmn 
gave the advantage to the assailants; a crier 
was heard jiroelaiining, that “W'lioever hud 
down his arms might retire in safety.” Tliis 
lelaxed their eagerness in the fight, and they 
Iv’gan almost every where to avail tlieinsehex 
of it. A part, more deteniiiiied, however, 
retaining their arms, ru^lu'd out by the opposite 
gate, and found greater safety in their boldtu'ss, 
than the others from the eredt#ty inspired In 
their fears: for the Samnites surr(>unded the 
latter with fires and burned them all to death, 
while they made vain appeals to the faith <jf 
gods and men. 'I’he consuls having settled tin* 
jirovinees between them, Papmus proceeded 
into Apulia to Jmcorin, where the Roman 
horseinon, given as ho.stages to Oaudium, were 
kept in custoily : Puhlihus remained in Sant- 
nium, to oppose the Caudine legions. Tliis 
proceeding porjdexed the minds of tlie fSam- 
nites: they could not safely determine either 
lo go to Luccria, lest the enemy should press on 
their rear; or to remain wliere they were, lest 
in the meantime Luceria should be lost. They 
concluded, therefore, that it would be most 
adviscable, to trust to the decision of fortune, 
and to try the issue of a battle with Puhlilius: 
accordingly they drew out their forces into the 
field. 

XIII. When Puhlilius was about to en¬ 
gage, he thought it proper to address his sol¬ 
diers ; and accordingly he ordered an uRscnibly 
to be summoned. But, though they r.m to¬ 
gether to the general’s quarters with the greatest 
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alacrity, yet so loud were their clamours, dc- 
inanding the fight, that none of the gencrars 
exhortations wore hoard : each man’s own re¬ 
flections on the late disgrace were sunicient to 
determine them. They advanced therefore to 
battle, urging the standard-bearers to hasten ; 
and, lest m beginning the conflict, there should 
be any delay, by reason that javelins were les.s 
easily wielded than swords, they threw away 
the former, a.s if a signal to that puipose had 
been given, and, drawing the latter, rushed in 
full speed upon tlie foe. The general had 
little opporluiiity of showing his skill in form¬ 
ing ranks or reserves; tlio ungoverned troo[)s 
performed all, with a ilegrce of fury little inte¬ 
rior to madnesb. The enemy, therefore, were 
eompleti'ly routed, not even danng to retreat 
to their eainp, hut dispersing, made the best of 
then way towards Apulia; afterwards, how¬ 
ever, they coIIecl(“d their forces into one body, 
and came to Luceria. The same exaspera¬ 
tion, wdiieh had carried the Romans through 
the midbt of the enemy’s line, earned tlum 
forward also into their camp, where gicater eai- 
iiage was made, and more hluod spilt, than evioi 
in the field, while the greater part of the spoil 
was destroyed in their rage. The other army, 
with the consul Pajniins, had now arrived at 
Arpi, on the sca-coiist, having passed without 
molestation though all the countries in their 
way; which was owing to the ill treatment re¬ 
ceived by those people from the Samiutes, and 
tlu’ir hatred towards them, rather tliun to any 
tavour received from the Roman people. For 
such of the tSainmles as dwelt on the moun¬ 
tains usi-d to ravage the low' lands, and tlio 
places on the coast; and being savage them¬ 
selves, despised (he husbandmen who were (»f 
a gentler kind. Now the peoph* of this tract, 
had they been favourably afTected towardb tlie 
h-amnitcs, could either have prevented the Ro¬ 
man army from coming to Arpi; or, as they 
lay between Rome and Arpi, could, by inter¬ 
cepting the convoys of provisions, have caused 
such scarcity of every necessary, as would have 
heeii fatal. Even as it was, when they went 
from thence to Luceria, both the besiegers and 
the besieged wore distressed equally by want. 
Every kind of supplies was brought to the 
Romans from Arpi; but in a very scanty pro 
portion, the horsemen carrying corn from thcncc 
to the camp, in little bags, for the fool, who 
were emjdoyed in the outposU, watches, am 
works, ami these sometimes falling in with 


parties of the enemy, when they were obliged 
to throw the corn from off their horses, in 
order to fight. With respect to the Sainnitcs, 
before the arrival of the other consul and his 
victorious army, [irovisioiis and rciiiforccnicnts 
had been brought in to them from the moun¬ 
tains; but the coming of Publilius strength¬ 
ened llie Romans in every part; for, eoininit- 
ting the siege to the care of his colleague, and 
keeping hnn.self disengaged, he threw every 
diflieulty in the way of the enemy’s convoys. 
There being thoieforc little hoj)e for the be¬ 
sieged, or that they would be able much longer 
to cndine w'ant, tlie Samnitcs, eiieamped a( 
Luceria, wcie obliged to collect their forces 
from every sule, and conic to an ciigageiinmt 
with Pa))inus. 

NIV. At this juncture, while Ixtlli jiaitiis 
w’cie preparing for an action, aml'.isvadoTs fioni 
the Tareiitmes interj'osed, requning both Sam- 
niti’s and Romans to desist from wai ; with 
menaces, that “ if eitlieir refused to n“,rec to a 
cessation of hostilitjcs, they wiuild join tlicir 
arms with the other jiarty, against them.” Pa- 
])iriu.s, on hearing the purpoit of llieir embassy, 
as if tlieir words had made sonic impression on 
him, answered, that hi- would eonsult liis col¬ 
league ; he then .sent for him, emjdojing the 
inlormediale tune iii the necessary prepara¬ 
tions; and when ho had conferred with him on 
a matter, on which they were at no loss how 
lo determine, he made the signal forl>atlle. 
While the consnU were employed in jierform- 
uig the religious rites-, and tlie other usual 
hiisiness prcjiaratory to an engagement, tlio 
Tarentme amhassaebns put themselves in their 
way, expeeling an answer: to whom Papinus 
said, “ Tarentines, the jiricsl reports that the 
ausjuec.s arc favourable, and lh.it oui .saenliees 
have lieen alteiided with oxci'lleril omens: 
under the direction of the gods, we are jiro- 
cceding, as you see, to action.” He llicn 
ordered the standards to move, and led out the 
troops; thus rebuking tlie exorbitant arrogance 
of that nation, which at a time when, through 
intestine discord and sedition, it was unequal 
to the management of its own aflairs, yet pre¬ 
sumed to prescribe the bounds ol peace and war 
to others. On the other side, the Sammies, 
who h.aJ neglectcjl every preparation for fight¬ 
ing, either because they were really desirous of 
peace, or found it their interest to^jiretmid to 
be BO, in order to conciliate the favour of the 
Tarentines, when they saw, on a sudden, the 
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luii^iuns siiavin up lor battle, ciicd out, that 
“ they would cnntinm’ to bo directed by the 
'J'i»r<'iilnu’s, and would lU’ithor mardi (Uil, nor 
catry their anus l)ryoiid llie nitnparl. 'I'lml 
lin y would rather endure any consequence 
which nuLfht ciihue, than show eoiilenipt to the 
re((uiiiiieii('alion of the Taieiituies,” The 
enitsuls said, that “ they end)rae(‘(l the omen, 
and []in\«i‘d that the enemy miglit rontimie in 
the tesolution of not even defendiiii? their 
r;nii|iart,*’ 'J'lu'ii, dividini^ the forces ifctween 
tiiiMii, tlu'y adviinci'd to the works ; ami, niakinq 
aii’yssatill on every suit* at once, wliile soiiii' 
lilh'd up the Ireiudte^, others tore down the 
r.iiiip.irl, and tmuhled it into llu‘tn nch. All 
weie siitiiuhiled, not (ndy hy tlieii n.ilive cou¬ 
rage. hut hy the n'seiilineiil, whuli, since their 
disuMce, had l>eeii festering ill ihm laeasts. 
'I'iiey made tlieii way iiiti/ tin- camp; wIktc, 
'■very Dili’ rejieatin;;, tliat hen- was not (’aii- 
dniiii, nor tlu‘ forks, nor tin- imira-s.iltle "lens, 
w Here euiinni!; Iiaii;;hlil} tiinm|ilu\i iaci error; 
hut Ivoinaii valour, whicli no KMr|.ai I mn tn'iich 
(oiild w.ird oil';—(hey sle\/ willnmt distiiic- 
iioii, those wlio resisleil, and llioso who [)<<!, 
the ainieil and unarim'il. Iieeineii am! slaves, 
and old, imm and iattic. Nor woulil 
any one have escaped, had not the consuls j;i\en 
t!ic si;,Mal for retreat; ami, |iarllv hy commamls, 
pajlly h\ threats, forci'd th<‘ soldiers out ol tin- 
caiii[), wliere they weu; qieedily indulging 
themselves in slaughter. As they were highly 
ineenseil at being thus inteirujited, a sju rcli 
was iminediately addiessed to tiu'iii, assuring 
the soldiers, that “ the consuls neillur did 
1101 would fall short of aiiv one of the soldiers, 
in lialie <1 tow'Jiid the eneinv ; on tlie imiitraiy, 
as tiu'y led tlie way in hatlhg so would tliev 
have chute the same in executing unbounded 
vtuigi-aiice, had not liieir imdunilmn'- been le- 
sliauii'd by the consuioialmii of llir m\ liniulied 
lioisetueii, \\liow«'ie coii'ined, allO'^tages, in 
liUceria;(oi it was feared dial (lie Samniles, 
through despair, might he bun led on hhmily to 
t.ike ciui ‘1 revenge cm (hem, hc-foie they jier- 
islJlul diemselves." T’iu' soldiers highly ap- 
jil.tLideil the consul’s conduct, rojoic ed that Ilnur 
resentment had been cbeckiul, and acknow¬ 
ledged, that every thing ought It) he endured, 
rather than that so many Koinan youths of the 
liisl distinction should be brought into danger. 

A'V. The asscn'hly being then dismissed, a 
coiisiiltalion xvas lield, whc'lher they should 
press forward tlie siege of Luecria, with all 
Voi,. 1~‘> T 


their forces; or, whether one <jf the commaii- 
deis, ami Ins army .should make trial of the 
disj*osit](i«.s i)f (he rest of the Apulians, which 
were still tlouhlful. ’i'lie consul Piihlilius set 
out to make a eireuit through Apulia, and in 
the one e.xjiediuon cither retluccd by force, or 
rece ived into .dliam i. on conditions, a coiisi- 
denihle number i.l die statc.s. Pajurius like¬ 
wise, will) had lem.iiiicd (o [trosccute the siege 
of Lucena, soon i.uii.'l the event agriMudde to 
his hope’s, for all tlio mads lx mg blocked up, 
through w'liuh iiroM-ioiis esrd to lie convex ed 
from h'amiiuim, the h'aiimiles in garrise'iis weie 
reduced so low by l.imim’, tlial they soul ani- 
hassadois to die Ibunan i oiiMil, Jiroiiosiiig that 
he shouiei raiM- tin su’ge, on reeuuviiig the 
horsemen who weie (he ( au-.e of tlu’wai. 'i’o 
wlium I’apjruis letuimd tins answer, th.it 
diey ougiil to h.n<' consulted Poiilius. son 
of Hcieiiiiius, by wliosr advice they had sent 
(he hoijiaiis under die what Irealnient 

be diough lining I'^r llie ((uiijiienul to umleigo. 
ihil since, nisle.iit of olleimg fair teiins (In ni¬ 
si Ive.s. tliey chose raLliei that they sliould be 
im])os(‘d on them by llieii emunies, he* desiied 
them to carry bink oulem to the troojis in 
Lmu na, that dicy sliould h-ave within the walls 
then aims, baggage, beasts of buithen, and 
a!) ])ersons unlit for war. The soldiers he' 
Would send under tlu' >ok«‘ wuh single gai- 
menls, retaliating the ilmgiaec' lonnerly influl- 
ed, not s(ttnig the example.'’ All this they 
sul'initted to. >!eveii ihuimaiid soldiers were 
sent under the yoke, and an immense hooly 
was seize'd in the town, vvlu'ie (he Koinaiis 
retook all the st.iiidards and aims which tiny 
had lost at Caudiuin; and, what gre'atlx m- 
cieased their joy, reeovercil the hot..('men 
whom the Samnites had sent to Lueeriu to 
he kejit as pledges of die ]tra<e. Hardly 
ever (lid the lioiiiaiis gam a victory more re- 
nuukul'le lot tlu'siidden rexeise produced in the 
state of llieir allait.s: esjiceially if it be tuie, 
as 1 find in .some* annals, that Pontius, son of 
llerennuis, the Namiiile general, was sent un¬ 
der the yoke along with the re.st, to atone for 
the disgrace of the consuls. I think it indeed 
loss strange to finil uncertainty, with respect to 
the treatment of the. Samnile general, than that 
there should be a doubt wliether it was Lucius 
(.lornclius, in quality of dictator, (Imcius Pa- 
pirius Cursor being masle'r of the horse, w ho 
aeted at Caudiuni, and afiorwaids at Luceiia, 
as tin* single avenger of the disgrace of the 
28 * 
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Romans, enjoying the best (le'?erve(l triumph, 
perhaps next to that of l''urius Camilliis, whieli 
had ever yet been obtained;) or whether that 
honour belongs to the consuls, and pnrticiilnrlv 
to Papirius. This uncertainty is i\>llowe<l by 
another, whether, at the next election, [Y. R. 
435. R. C. 317.] Papirius Cursor was eliosen 
consul a third time, with Quintus Aulus Cer- 
rctanus a second time, being rc-elecled in re¬ 
quital of his servie,cs at Lueeria; or whether it 
was Lucius Papirius MugilLuius, the surname 
being mistaken. 

A'VI. From henceforth, the aecounls are 
clear, that the other wars were conducted to a 
conclusion liy the consuls. Auhus, liy one suc¬ 
cessful balth', entirely conquered the Keren- 
tans. The city, to wlueli iheir army had re¬ 
treated after its defeat, surrendereil on termv, 
and was ordi-ri'd to give linslages. Simil.xi for¬ 
tune attended the other consul, in lus opi-ia- 
tions against the Sairieans ; who, though Ro¬ 
man citi/ens, had, after the misfortune at Cau- 
diiim, revolted to tlie .Sarnnites, and received a 
garmson into their city. Tlic 8atricans, how¬ 
ever, when the Roman army ajiproaelied tlimr 
walls, sent deputies to sue for peace, with lnim- 
blc entreaties, to whom llio consul answered 
harshly, that “ they must not cmno again to 
him, unless they either put to death, or di li- 
vered up, the yamnite garrison:’* winch words, 
struck greater terror into theeohmists tlian llie 
arms with whicli they were threatened. 'Phe 
deputies, on this, several times asking tin* con¬ 
sul, how lie thought that tlu-y, who were few 
and weak, emild aKempt to use force against a 
garrison so strong and well aimed, he desired 
them to “ sc-ek oounsci from those, by whose 
advice they had received that gairison into the 
city.” They then defuited, ami returned to 
their countrymen, having ohiained from tlie 
(•on.sul, with mueli dilficulty, permission to con¬ 
sult their senate, and bring hatdi their answer 
to him. 1’wo factions divided the senate; the 
leaders of one had been the authors of the de¬ 
fection from the Roman people, the other con¬ 
sisted of the citizens who retained their !oy- 
aity ; both, however, showed an earnest desire, 
that every means should be used towards ef¬ 
fecting an accommodation with the consul for 
the restoration of peace. As the Samnite gar¬ 
rison, being in no respect prepared for holding 
out a siege, intended to retire the next night 
out of the town, one party thought it sufficient 
to discover to the consul, at what hour, through 


whatg.ite, and by what road, his enemy was to 
march out. The olhei. who had o|)posed the 
going over to the Samnites, went farther, and 
opened one of the gales for the consul in the 
night, secretly adnntting him into the town. In 
consequence of this twofohl treachery, the 
Sainmte garrison was surprised and overjiower- 
ed by an ambush, jilaeed in the woody places, 
near the road ; and, at the same time,'-a shout 
was raised m the city, which was now filled 
with the besiegers. 'I'hus, in the sliort space 
of one hour, the Samnites were put to the 
sword, the yatricans made pnsonor.s, and-all 
things reduced under the jiowcr of the i-misul 
who, taking jirojM-r measures to discover who 
weie the instigators of the revolt, scourged 
with lods and beheaded such a-, hi- found to be 
guilty ; and then, disarming the S.itrjcaim. he 
idaeed a strong garrison m the place. On this, 
I’apirius (Cursor proceedi'd to Koim' to eele- 
Inalehis triumph, according, to the relation oi 
those authors, who say, that he was the gene¬ 
ral who retotdv Lucitm, and sent the Samnites 
under the yoke, riidoubledly, as a wnriior, li(“ 
was deserving of everv jiraise, excelling not onlv 
in vigour of mind, but likewise in strength ol 
body. lie possi'ssi-d extraordinary swiftness nf 
foot, snrjiassmg evi-rv one of his ag(‘ in running, 
lioni whence came the surnanu' into Ins family : 
and he is said, either from the robustness of his 
frame, or from much practice, to have l>e(>n al'b 
to digest a verv large quantity of food ami 
wine. Novel did i-ither the foot siddier or 
horseman feel milil:iry service more ]ab()rions, 
umler any general, becaii.se he was of a eon--(t. 
(ution not to be overcome by fatigin*. 'I’tu' 
cavalry, on some occasion, venturing to recjiie^l 
that, in consideration of their good hehavlonr lio 
would excuse them some pait of their husim-s.s, 
he told them. “ ye sliould not say, that ni> iiidii!- 
genee h.ishei-n granted you,—I excuse you from 
riihhing your horses’ hacks when ye dismount.” 
He supported also the authority of command, 
in all its vigour, both among the allies and Ins 
countrymen. 'J'ho prictorof Prameste, through 
fear, had been tardy in bringing forwaril liis men 
from the reserve to the front: the general walk¬ 
ing before hi.s tent, ordered him to be called, 
and then liade the lictor to make ready hi.s axe, 
on which the Prfcnestinc, standing frightened 
almost to death, he said, “ here, lictor, cut away 
this stump, it is troublesome to pcopje as they 
walk;” and, after thus alarming him with the 
dread of the severest punishment, fined and 
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iVi';ihiss('(l liim. It is beyond doubt, that dur- 
jii'i fhnl age, than which none was over more 
]ii'oilurtive of virtuouscharartcrs, there was no 
ni.in iti whom the Roman allairs found a more 
edfotual support : nay, peoj)le even marked 
liini out in their minds, us a mafcdi for Alexan- 
(Ici the (Jreat, in ciise, tliat having comph’ted 
the eomjuests of Asia, he should have turned 
liis arms on Europe. 

XVII. Xolhiiig has ever been further from 
my i>it(‘nfJon, sinei' the eommeneemcnt of this 
Jii>torv, (liiin to dign-ss, more than necessity 
)e<jiiirei], from tlie course of nairation; and, 
by eiiibi'llislung my work with variety, to 
! ei k ])kM‘-iiig resting-places, as it w<‘re, for iny 
ri'aders. anil relaxation fur my own mind ; ne¬ 
vertheless, the mention of so gieat a king ami 
eimimander. as it has ofimi set iny (honglits at 
woik, in silent disijiiisitioiis, now calls foitli a 
h'w i(lle( lions to ]iiil>lic view, and disposes me 
te iiKjinre, what would have been the eoiise- 
•jiieiiee, respecting llu' alfurs of the Romans, 
il lln-'v bad h.ip[K‘ned to liavi' been eng.r'^ed in 
j war U’llli Alexander. Tlie circumstances of 
gHMiesf imnneiit seem to be, the numiier and 
br.ivery ot tlie soldiers, the abilities of the eoiu- 
maiideis, anil fortune, winch exerts a powerful 
sway over all Iniin.ui coneerns, and especially 
over those of war. ISow thi'se partienl.irs, con- 
sideri'd both separately and cidleetively, must 
'dearly convince an observer, that not only 
other kings and nations, hut that even Alexan¬ 
der himself, would have* found the Roman em- 
jtne iiiMiicible. And first, to begin with eorn- 
jiarmg the eommanders. I do not, iiuleod, deny 
th.it Alexander was a eajifain of eoii-mnmate 
merit; hut still Ins farm' owes jiart of Ms lustre 
to Ins having been single in oominand, and to 
Ins dying young, while liis affairs were advanc¬ 
ing m nniirovement, and while he had not yet 
ex[)erien<'ed a reverse of fortune. For, to pass 
by other illustrious kings and leaders, who 
afford exemplary instances of tin' decline of hu¬ 
man gieafncss, what was it, hut length of life, 
v*liieh subjected Cyrus, (whom the (irocks, in 
their jianegyrics, exalt so far beyond all otlrers,) 
tif the caprice of fortune ^ And the .same was, 
lately, the case of Pompry the Great. I shall 
eiminorafe the Roman chiefs : not every one of 
evi'ry age, hut those only with whom, either as 
< onsuU or dictators, Alexander might have been 
encaged.* Marcus Valerius Corvus, Cuius 
Ma**ciiis Rutilus, Caius Sulpieiiis, Titus Man¬ 
lius Torquatus, Quintus Publilius Philo, Lucius 


Papirius Cursor, Quintus Fahius Maximus, the 
two Uecii, Lucius Volumnius, Manius Curius. 
'J’hen follow a number of very extraordinary 
men, had it so happened, that he had first en¬ 
gaged in war with ('urthage, and had come into 
Italy at a more advanced period of life. Every 
one of these jios.sessed powers of mind and a 
capacity eiiual with Alexander; add to this, that 
a regular system ol military di.sciplinc had been 
transmitted from one t'l another, from the first 
rise of the city ol Rome; a system now re¬ 
duced into the form of an art, completely di- 
gesUd m a traiii ol fixed and settled principles, 
deduced Iroin the ))Mctice of tlie kings; and 
aflerwoids, of the expellers of those kings, llie 
.lumi and \",i]ern; with all the improvements 
made m it liy the Falui, the Qmnlii, the (’<n- 
neli!,!ind p.irlieularly FuiinsCamilliis, who was 
ail old man in the eailier years of those with 
whom Ali'xander must have fought. Miinliiis 
Torqinilns mi'Jit, peihafis, have yielded to 
Alexander, had he met linn in the field ; and 
so miglit \’alenus ('orvus ; men who were dis- 
Iingm.shi'd soldiers, bi'fore they became eom- 
m.inders. 'J'be same, too, miglit have been ibe 
ease with the Decii, who, after devoting their 
per-soiis, nisbed upon the enemy ; or of P.qnrnis 
Cursor, though jiossessed of suih powers, both 
of body and mind. Tho counsels of one youtli, 
it IS possible, might have halTled the wisdom ol 
a whole senate, eomposed of .such members, tliat 
he alone, who said it was an assembly of kings, 
eonceived a jus| idea of it. But ibeii tliere was 
little probabiliiy that he should, with more judg¬ 
ment than any one of those whom I have named, 
ehoose gimnul for .an encampment, provide sUji- 
jiltes, guard against stratagems, distinguish the 
season for fighting, form his line of battle, or 
strengthen it properly with reserves. He would 
h.ive owned, thathe was not dealing with Darius, 
who drew after Iiini a train of women and eu¬ 
nuchs; saw nothing about him hut gold and 
jiurjile; was encumbered with the hurthensoine 
trajipings of his stale, and should ho called his 
])rey, rather than his antagonist; whom there¬ 
fore he vanquished without lo.ss of blood, and 
bad no other merit, on the occasion, than that 
of showing a proper spirit in despising empty 
show, hilly would have appeared, to liiin, a 
country of a quite different nature from Asia, 
whicli he traversed in tho guise of a reveller, 
at the head of a crew of drunkards, if he had 
seen the forests of Apulia, and the mountains 
of Lucania, with the vestiges of the disasters 
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of his house, and where luh uncle Alexander, 
kin;j of Epirus, had been lately out off.. 

XVJIl. I am liore speaking of Alexander, 
nut yet intoxicated by prosperity, the sedne- 
tioiis of which no man was less c.ipidilc o( 
withstanding. But, if a ju<lgi]ient is to be 
formed of hmi, from the tenor of liis conduct, 
in tlie new state of lus fortune, and iVuin the 
new disposition, as I may s:iy, wlio h he j>ut 
oil after his successes, he would ha\o entered 
Italy mori' like Dunus, than Alexaiidet ; and 
would have bronglit Ihithei an ami} who h ul 
forgotten Macedonia, uiid were di :;eiiei.iling 
into the maiiiKTs of the jVrsi.iiis. U is jiainUil 
ill speaking of so great a king, to rec ite his <'s- 
tcntatious prulc in the iHapient eluiiiges of Ins 
dress; lus najiiiring that jieojde should addiess 
him w'lth adulation, pioslrating theiiisehes on 
the ground; a practice insujijiorlalilc to the 
Macedonians, had they even been eoniiucri'd, 
much more so when they were \ielori<)Us, the 
shocking cruelty ot his puiiislimcnfs; In?, imu- 
deriiig his fticnds in the niids) o| Ira'ting and 
wine; with the folly of his fiction rcspeetnig 
lus birth. What must have I'ceii the conse- 
(luonce, if lus love of wme had daily incica-«ed ' 
If his fierce and iincontndable anger ' and .is 
I mention not any one nrcumstaiuc of which 
there is a doubt among writeis, do we eoiisidei 
these as no disparagements to the (|ualilii atioiis 
of a commander 1 But then, as is lu queiifly 
repeated by the silliest of tlie Greeks, wiio are 
fond of exalting the reputaUon, even ol the l*ar- 
ihians, at the expense of the lunnan inime, it 
was to he apprehended that tlie Kotnaii peojile 
would not have had lesolutKui to fare the 
splendour of Alexander’s n.uiie, who, howe\er, 
in my opinion, was not known to ihriii e\rii by 
common fame; and wdiilc, m Athens, a state 
reduced to wu'akness by the M.iec<iiiiii.m arms, 
which at the very time saw the rums o} 'J’lii'bes 
smoking in its neighhouihood, ineii had spirit 
enough to declaim with freedom against him, 
as IS manifested from ihecojiies of then sjieeehes, 
w'hieli liuve hecii prcscrvial; is it to be siiji* 
posed that out of such a number of Roman 
chiefs, no one would have freely uth'rcd liis 
eentiments'' How largo soever the scale may 
be, on which our idea of this man’s greatness 
is formed, still it is the greatness of an indivi¬ 
dual, constituted by the successes of a little 
more than ten years; and those who give it 
pre-eminence on account, that the Roman jico- 
pie have been defeated, though not in any 


I entire war, yet in several hat tics, whereas Alex- 
I ander w.is nexor once unsuccessful in light, do 
; not considrr that tlu’y an* <-oin[)iUing the ae- 
1 tioijs oi one man, and tliat a young man, with 
' the course of action of a nation, winch liav been 
1 waging wars, now eight hundred years. Ciui 
' we W'Oiidcr tlien, if fortune lias \iiricd more in 
I such a long space, than in the .short term of 
; thiilcen years ^ But why not comp.ire the suc- 
[ cess of one man, wuli that o{ aiiotliei ! How 
; many Roman comiiiandcrs might I name, who 
1 luwer weri' iH'aten ' In l!ie annal.s id the in.i- 
1 gi.str.ites, and the reeonhs, we may run oxer 
‘whole ]iages oi consuh, .Did dietatois. willi 
W'iiose liraM'ry, am! siieces'-es also, the Rom.iii 
I jieople inner once had re.ison to he dis^atislied. 
I And what renders them more deserxiiig ol ail- 
miiMlion than Aiexaiuler. or anv King. m. llial 
sonii' of these acted in the othi-e of dietalor. 
vvliieh lasted only ten, or it might be Iw'eiilv 
j days; none, in a eli.irge of lomrer duration, tban 
i the eoiisuislnp ol ii yiMi , tlii'ir lexies ohstrm ted 
j by plebeian tnbimes; olleii l.ili* in taking the 
‘ iield ; recalled, In-tore the time, to attend elec- 
^tioiis; amidst the M'ry luisiest ellorts of (he 
i eam['aigii, overtaken by the close ol ihiur olli- 
1 rial year, sometimes by the rashness, .some- 
j times the perverseness of a colleague, inxolvid 
in ditlienhies oi losses, ami liiially succeeding 
j to the imfortumite administration of a piedeees- 
j sol, with an army of law or ill disciplined men. 
j But, on the oilier hand, kings, henig not only 
j free from every kind of im[)edim<-nt, hut m.is- 
I ters of encum.staiiees and seasons, eonliol all 
things III siihservieney to iheir designs, them- 
selve.s uncontrolled by any. *So that Alexan¬ 
der, ur!(a)ii(inerec!, w'oulcl h.ixe em-ounlered un- 
I eomjueretl coiiimaiideis ; and would have had 
..stakes of cijuul eoiiscqneme pb'dged on the 
; issiK'. Xay, the Inr/ard had been gre.iler on 
' his siile: because the Maei-doniaiis would liaxc 
j liad but one Alexaiidi'r, who was not only Ind)!e, 
but fond ol exjiosing Iniiisclf to casualties; the 
Uomans would have had many eqii.il to Alexan¬ 
der, both in renown, and in the grealne.ss ol their 
exploits; the life, or death, of anv of whom, 
would have allected only hi.s own cuneeii-s, 
without any material consequence to tlie jiulilie. 

XIX. It remains to compare tiu' foiecs 
together, with respect to tlieir numlK'rs, the 
diircreiit kinds of troops, ami their ri'souree.s 
for procuring anxiliaru's. Now, in Ilr‘ gemTal 
surveys of that age, there wito r.ited two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand men: so that, on ever} 
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rrvolt of the liUtinc confederates, ten legions 
wiT(‘ enlisted almost entirely in the city. It 
often happened during those years, that four or 
live armies were employed at a lime, in Etru¬ 
ria, m Umhria, the (iauls also being at war, in 
Namiiinm, ni ljueania. Tlien as to all Lalium, 
with tlie Sabines, and Volseians, the ..Eijuans, 
and all (bimpania; half of I’lnlnui, Etruria, 
ami the Iheeiilians, the Marsians, Peligmaiis, 
\'estiiiiaiis, and Apulians : to whom, we may 
add, the wliid<‘ eoast of th(‘ lower sea, pos.siissed 
hy the (I'leeks fr<»m Thuni, to iVeapohs and 
t'uiiue; and tlie Sainniles from tin lice as far 
•as Anliuin and Ostia . all thesis he would ha\e 
found cilhei powerl’nl allies to the Jvornans. m 
d'^pined ot power bv llunr arms. He would 
have erosM'd the sea with liis veteran Macedo¬ 
nians, ainoiiiiliiig to nt) more than tlurly thou- 
saml iiitant'v, and four flnnisaml horse, these 
nio'^llv ’I’lu'-sali.ins. Tins was the whole ol 
his slrengtli. (lad h<“ biought with Inni I'er- 
slall^ and Imiians, and those other nations, .. 
would be dragging atier him an im iimhranee, 
rather than a sU])jiort. Add lo this, that the ^ 
hoinaiis bring at home, would lune had re-j 
eruits at hand; Alexundi'r waging war in aj 
I'oreigu eountry, would have fouiul his army ' 
vorn out with long service, as hii[)]*encd after¬ 
wards (o Ilaiiiuhal. As tti arms, tlu'irs were 
a bueivlei and long sjiears ; timse of the Ivo- 
mans, a slneld, which (mvered llu* liody im)rc 
( lleeiualiy, and a javelin, a much more forcible 
wen]iim Iban the spear, either lu throwing or 
stiiking. 'J’lu! soliliers, on both sides, were 
used lo steady eonibat. and to preserve tlieir 
ranks. IJut the Macedonian phalany was un¬ 
apt for motion, and comfiosed ol similar parts 
tlnoiigbout: the I'oman line less comjiaet, 
eolls|^tlng of several various parts, was easily 
(In idi'd, as occasion reqiined. and as easily eoii- 
|oincd. ’J'lien what soldiei is eomparalde lo 
the Ivoman, ill the throwing up of woiks’ who 
better calculated to endure fatigue ^ Alexandi'r, 
if overcome in one battle, could make no other 
Cj|lort. 'I'lie lionian, whom ('aiidium, wliom 
(hiiina', did not crush, wdiat liglit could crush ' 
1*1 truth, even should events have been favour¬ 
able to him at first, he would have often wished 
for the Persians, the Indians, and the elfemm- 
iite tribes of Asia, as opponents; and wou!«l 
have acknowledged, that his wars had been 
waged vwili women, as we are told was said by 
Alexander, King of Epiru.s, after receiving his 
mortal wound, in relation to the battles fought 


in Asia by this very youth, and when compared 
with tliosc 111 wliieh himself had hei'ii engaged. 
Indeed, when I reflect, that, in flic first Pume 
war, a confest was maintairiod by the Ibunans 
with the Carlli.igeiiians, at sea, for twenty-four 
years, 1 can scarei ly suppose that tlie life ol 
Alexaiiiler would have been long enough lor 
the finishing ol one war willi eillier of thosi' 
nations. And ]ierha])s, as the Piinie state was 
umb'il fo the Koiii.in, by amieiit frealics, and 
as similar appridieii'-iouK nughi aim .igainst a 
eonmum foe flu'se two mitioiis fbe most poteiif 
ol tin- lime, he inigtii have lnau oveiwhelmed 
III a Punie, and a Ib'iuaii w 111 , at ome. 'Die 
Romans have had expenenee of the boasted 
])rowess of the Ma'-edoai,ui' in aims, not in¬ 
deed W'beii tlieywrie led by .Mexauder, nr 
wli(‘ii their jmwiT was ,il (lie lieiglit. but in the 
I wars against .■\nt!oc'hiis, Philip, and I’erses; 
j and so far vveie they from sustaining any io'ses, 
'that fiiey incurred imt ('vmi ilanger. Let not 
I the tnitli gi\<' olfems' to .nn.imr our civil 
wars lie broiigiit into meiilion ; never were we 
woi’sled bv an eneniv’s cavalry, lower by their 
iiif.uilry, mwei in open fight, nevei on eijual 
groiim', much less, when the giouiui was fa- 
vomable. Our soldieis, lu'uvy laibai with 
arms, mav reason.i' Iv lear a liodv of cavalry, or 
arrows; ilofih's of diltieult jiassage, and [ilaeos 
^ impassable (o convoys. Pul fbi'V have defeal- 
I cd, and will defeat a lliousand armies, more 
j foniiidabh* Ilian those of Alex.'^ndei, and the 
Macedonians, jirovided firat tlie same love ( 
peace and ical to promote dornesiic liarmnny, 
wliK’h at ]treseiil subsist among us, slmll con¬ 
tinue to ]»revail. 

A.V. Marcus Foslius Flaeeinator and Lu¬ 
cius Plautuis Venno wore the next raised to 
the consulship. [Y. K. A'M). B. 0. 3lf>.] In 
this year amhassailors canu' from most of the 
states of the Sammies to procure a renewal of 
tlie treaty ; and, having moved the eonijiassion 
of the senate, by the humility with wliicli they 
prostrated themselves before them, were referr¬ 
ed to the peo]de, wilii whom they found not 
tlieir [irayers so eflicacious. ^J'lieir petition, 
therefore, with regard to tlie treaty, was reject¬ 
ed ; but after a sup])heation of several days, they 
obtained a truce for two years. The Tcaneans 
likewise, and Canusiansof .'Vpulia, W'orn mit bv 
the devastations of their country, surrcndeied 
themselves to the cmisul, liucius Phnitiiis. and 
gave hostages. This year jir.a'fects first began f»' 
be created for Capua, and a code, of laws was 
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given to that nation, by Lucius Furius the pra*- 
tor; both in ooniplijince with their own request, 
as a remedy for the disorder of their alTairs, 
occasioned liy intestine dissensions. At Rome, 
two additional tribes were constituted, the 
Ufentine and P'aleriiie. On the ullairs of 
Apulia falling into decline, the Tcatiaiisof that 
country carnc to the new consuls, (amis .Tiinius 
Riilmicus, and Quintus .•Fliiuliiis Barbula, su¬ 
ing for an alliance; [Y. R. ‘I't?. B. 0. !Hri.] 
and i-ngaging, that peace should hi* oh-itvcd 
towards the Romans tliuujgh every ]):u-l of 
Apulia. By pledging iheinselvi's baldly for 
this, they obtained the giant of an alli.uiee. 
not however on terms of equality, l)Ut of their 
submitting to the dominion of tlu‘ Roman )>eo' 
}ile. Apulia being entirely rt'iliieeil, (hir .hi- 
nins had also gamed ])assc,>si<)n of Foienluin, a 
(own of great strength.) the consuls adv.niml 
into Tiucania; there NeriiUiin ^v.l^ snr[nis('d and 
•stormed liy the consul -Eiiiiliiis. W'hen fame 
had .s[»read abroad among the allies, iiow dimly 
the afiaiis of (hipua w'ere si'tllcd by tlie intio- 
diiefion of the Roman institutions, the Antians, 
imilattng the examjile, jireseiiti'd a comjil.unt of 
their being without laws, and witlioiit iiiagis- 
trates; on which the patrons of the colony 
itself were appointed by the senate to form a 
]>ody of laws for it. 'Thus not only the arni'-, 
but the laws, of Koine, widely extended then 
sway. 

XXT. The eonsiils, Oaius .Tunius Bulmlcus 
and Quintus .-Einilius Barhula, at the concln- 
snm of the year, delivered ovtir the b'gions, not 
to the consuls elected by thomsedvos, who were 
ftjmnus Naulius, and Marcus Popilliiis, but to 
a dictator Lucius Ailmilms. [Y. R. B. (h 
dM.] He, witli Lucius F’ulvius, master of the 
horse, laying .siege to Saticiila, gave occasion to 
llic ISainiiitos of reviving hostilities, and this 
jiroduced a twofold alarm to the Roman armv. 
On one side, the Samnitos liaving collected a 
num(‘rons force with intent to relieve their allies 
from the siege, pitched their camp at a small 
distance from that of the Romans: on the othei 
side, the Santiculans, opening suddenly their 
gates, rail up with violent tumult to their posts. 
Afterwards, each i>arty, relying on support from 
the other, more than on its own strength, 
formed a regular attack, and pressed on tlie 
Romans. The dictator, on his part, thougli 
obliged to oppose two enemies at once, yet bad 
his line Secure on both* sides ; for lie chose a 
position in xvhich he could not easily he sur¬ 


rounded, and also formed two dilfcrmt fronts. 
However, he directed his first efforts against 
those who hud sallied from the town, and, with¬ 
out meeting much resistance, drovo^tliem hack 
within the walls. He then turned Ills whole 
force against the l^amnites: there he found 
grr.aterdiUlcnlty. But the victory, though long 
delayed, was neither dnuhtful nor alloyed Iw 
Ios-.es. The 8amiiiles, iit'ing forced to fly into 
their camp, extingnishod their tires at night, and 
marched away in silence; and renouncing all 
hope's of H'lieviiig Saliciila, sat ihemsclxcsdoun 
hef(>re IMiqi,i. which was m alliaitee with the 
Romans, that fin-v iiiiglit, if posstl)Ie‘, reloil 
eini.d vev.ilion on then etu'iny, 

XXII. 'riieyeai eomiiig to a inmeliision. [tie 
w.irw.i^ tlu'iieeforward coiidiicled by adi. lat.n, 
Quintus Fahius. [V. R. V.V.). B. (h 
'riie new c(msn]s, Luenis BapiriU'. Cinsoi ami 
Qitintns Puhlibu-. Plulo, both a lointh time. 
the former had done, n'liiaitu'd a( Ronu'. I'a- 
Imis came with a rcinfoieenienl to Safieida, to 
reei'ive the conim.iiid of the armv from .Fhnilni'. 
'J’lie S.imniteh had not <'ont(iiued hefon* Phslia ; 
but liiiving s(‘nl for ii new snpplv of men fioin 
home, rind relying on their number', bad en- 
‘amjied in flic same .sjiot as liefore, ami. In' 
provoking tlie Romans to battb'. eiideavouri'd 
t.) divert tliem from the siege. 'J’Ik' dicl.ifoi. 
so ninch the more intently, puslied foiward lim 
operations against the foitifiealioiis of ilie ene- 
inv ; considering the taking of the cilv as the 
only ohjeei of the war, ami showing an imiitfer- 
ence with ri''|)eel to tlie Namnites, ('\eej»l that 
Ik' jilaced guards in pioper ])].iees, to ]ireven( 
aiiv attempt on liis camp. 'Plus cm oiiraged 
the Samniles, so that they rodi* up to the lam- 
ji.irt, and allowed him no <|uiet. 'I'liese now 
oming up riose to tlii' gale.' of the camp. 
(.Quintus Aiiliiis (’erretanus, ni.i'tci of the 
'lorse, vvitlioul consulting tlic dictator, salliei! 
iiU furiously at the head of all the troop.' of 
cavalry, and drovi' them hack. In this desul¬ 
tory kin<l of fight, fortune i-xerli'd her jjowerin 
.ueh a manner, as to occasion an extraordiiiairv 
loss on both sitles, and the remarkable deaths 
)f the commanders iheirisrlves. First, thi' 
general of the Samnilcs, filled witli indignaton 
at being repulsed, and compelled to fly from a 
])lacc to which he had advanced witli such con¬ 
fidence, prevailed on his hi>rsemen, by entrea¬ 
ties and exhortations, to renew the ]>att!e. As be 
was easily distinguished among tlie liorseinen, 
while he urged on the fight, the Roman master 
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of-the horKC gnllopeJ up against him m such 
a furious career, that, with one stroke of his 
spear, he. tuni]>lccl him lifeless from lus horse. 
'I'he multitude, however, wi're not, a.s is gener¬ 
ally the case, (lismayed by the fall of their 
h'lider, but rather rou.sed to fury. All who 
were within reach, darted thmr weapons at 
Auliiis, who incautiously pushed forward among 
the euAiy’s troops; hut the chief share of the 
honour of revenging the deatli of the Samnite 
general was reserved for his brother, who. urged 
hy rage an<l grief, ilragged down the victorious 
master of the horse from hi.s seat, and slew 
.liirn. As lie fell in the midst i)f tlieir trooj)s, 
the Satimites were alM> near kei'ping po^ses^Ion 
of Ills liodv- Init the Romans iiist.iiiflv dis¬ 
mounting, the Sainnites were oIilig<-d to do the 
same ; and thus weri' Inu's formed suddenly 
and a li.ittle began mi foot, rmiml tlie lK)dies of 
the g(‘neraK, m 'wlueh the Kmiuins h.nl main-' 
fe^tly the advantage ; and leenviTiiig tlie hodv 
of Aiilms, eariiei! it hack m triiimjdi to the 
eaiiij), wn!i lieaii-. fdled w.lli .1 niivtnre of j<»y 
ami griel. 'I’lie r'.imnites having lo-,! their eoin- 
maiider, and inadt* .i liial ot then strength in 
thw einil(‘-.t itefvveen the I'avalry, left l^aticiila, 
wlmdi they ilespaiied id ridieviiiir. and returned 
to the siege of i’listi.i; within a few days after 
which, the Romans got jiosses.sion of Satieula 
I'V I’ajntulatimi, and the Sammies of Flislia by 
loii-e. 

.\\!ll. The i^eat of the war w'as Ihim 
changed. 'I’he legions were led away fioin 
Saiiiiiium and \pulia (o Sura. This city liad 
revoiled to tho Sarnnites, and iml to death the 
luiman colonists, 'IMie Roman armv having 
nrriveil lieri' fiisi. by lorced marches, with tin* 
purpose of re\edging the murder of their eoiin- 
trvinen, and r('co\ering jiossession of the colo¬ 
ny, and the scouts who were scalfeuvl about 
(ho roads hiingmg mtelligeiice, one after ano¬ 
ther, that the Samiiites wi're following at no 
great distance, they marehed to meet (h(‘ ene¬ 
my, and at l.utulai fought them witii doubtful 
fjuccess. Neither loss nor flight on either side, 
hut the night, separated the combatants, un- 
(«‘rtam whether they were victorious or de¬ 
feated. 1 find in some historians, that the 
Romans were worsted in this battle, and that 
here Quintus Aiilius, tlie master of tlie liorse, 
fell. CaiuR Fabms, substituted master of tho 
horse in the room of Quintus Aulius, came 
hither with a new army from Romo; and hav¬ 
ing, hy messengers whom he sent forward. 


consulted the dictator, where he sliould halt, 
at what linio, and on what side, he should lall 
upon the enemy, and being sulliciently aji- 
pri/.ed ol his designs in every pailiriilar, lu 
rested in a jtlaee where he was safe troin oli- 
seivation. 'J'he dictator, after having kijit lus 
men within the rampart for several days alter 
the engagement, like mu' liesjeged, rather Lli in 
a besiegei, suddenly disjilayod the signal fur 
j lialtle; and judging it the mon* ellieai ions 
I method of iiiflamuig the rourago of brave ini'n, 
to b't none have any 100 m htr hope but in 
himself, he kept secret horn the tioops the 
arrival of tlie master ol the hoi«e, and the new 
army ; and, as if there were no safely but in 
foreiiig their way tlienee. he said, “ Soldieis, 
caught as we are in a contined situation, we 
liavc no jiassage througli winch we can cxlri- 
call' ourselves, unless we open one liy a \icfnrv. 
Our post IS suibciently secun'd by winks; Imt. 
at the same time, unti'iiable tlirougii scarcity 
ot necessaries : for all the country round, from 
which proMsioiis could he sujiplied, lias re¬ 
volted : and lii'Miles, even were the inhabitants 
disposed to aid us, (lie nature ot the gumnd is 
unlavourable. 1 will not therefore mislead 
you by leaving a camp here, into which ye may 
n treal, as on a forinei d.iy, without complet¬ 
ing the Mctorv. Woiks ought to be secured 
by arms, not arms Iw woiks. Ret those keep 
a earn]), and n-jiair to it, whose interest it is to 
protract the war; but let us cut olf from oui- 
M'lves every otlier jirosjiecf but that of con- 
ipieruig. AiKaiiee tlie standards ag.iiust the 
enemy; as soon as the troo[is shall have marrhed 
beyond the ramjiarl, let those who liave it in 
orders bum the camj). Your losses, siddiers, 
shall be compensated with the spoil of all the 
nations round who have revolted,'* Thi' sol¬ 
diers advanced against (he enemy with spirits 
inflamed by (he dictator's discourse, wliieb 
seemed to indicate an cvtreinc iie('ossitv ; and, 
at tile same time, the very sight of the camp 
burning behind them, though tlie nearest pari 
only was set on lire, (for so the dictator had 
ordered,) was no small incitement: rushing on 
therefore like madmen, tliey disordered the ene¬ 
my’s battalions at the very first onset; aiul the 
master of the. horse, when he saw at a distance 
the fire of the camp, which was a signal agreed 
on, made a seasonable attack on their rear. 
The Samnites, thus assailed on every side, ll-d 
dilferent ways. A vast number, who had 
gathered into a body through fear, yet from 
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confusion incapable of acting, were siiirouiiilecl | inuiiediatoly fill every place with terror: be yc 
and cut to pieces. The enemy’>< e:tmp was j alert m defending the citadel.” He then ran 


taken and plundered; and the suldnrs being 
laden with the spoil, the dic^taroi ltd them 
back to the Homan camp, highly icjoiccd at the 
success, but still more at finding, contraiy to 
their expectalioii, every thing there safe, ex¬ 
cept a small part only, which was injuied or 
destroyed by the fire. 

X.VIV. They then marclied back to v^ora ; 
[Y. K. 440. E. C. 3l!:2.] and the m'w consul-',, 
Marcus Ihctclius and Cams Sulpjcius. receiv¬ 
ing the army from the dictator Tabnis, dis¬ 
charged a great, part of the xclcr.ui soldiers,! 
having brought with liiein new cohoits to siij)- [ 
ply their place. iSow while, on accomil of the 
ditriculties piescnted )>> the situation of the 
city, no mode ol attack coiihl he dcvisi-d which 
promisi'd any certainty ofsucics-', and the tak¬ 
ing oi It must cith('r be done at the expense of 
a great deal ol tinn-, or at a desjicrali' risk; a 
townsman deserting, came out (d (he town pij- 
vatciy l>y night, and when he iiad got as lai as 
tile Koniaii watches, dcsiieil to be cmuliu led in- j 
stanlly to the consuls; wliicli Iieitig (omplied j 
with, he made them an oiler of dclixcring tin- 
place into then hands, I'Ton; hisaiiswci lollieir 
(|uostioiis, ics])ccting the means by xvliicli he 
intoiidcd to accomplish Ins design, it a]H'e:trc<l 
to be not ill formed ; and he jiersti.ided them 
to romo\e the Konian camp, winch was almo't 
flosc to llie walls, to the ctistance of six inih s, 
alleging, that llii-s would remder tin' guards by 
day, and the watches by night, the Ic'ss vigilant. 
Jfc- tlien (h'sired that some eolioils should post 
ihcm.scives the billowing niglit in the woody 
jdaces under llie town, and took wnh liiiir>cir 
ten chosen soldiers, llirougli siceji and almost 
impassable ways, into tin- citadc-l. where a ciiiaii- 
lity of missive wcajams liad bemi cidKctcd. 
larger tliar; bore projioition to tiu' mimber of 
men. 'I’licic w'crc stones licsidcs, some' lying 
at random, as in all craggy places, and others 
litajiod up hy the townsmen, to add to the 
sccuijfy of the place. Having jiosted the lio- 
maiH here, and shown them a .steep and narrow 
path leading up from the town to tlie citaded— 

“ From tins ascent,” said he, “ even three armed 
men would keep oil any nuiltitudc whatever. 
Now ye arc ten in number; and, wdiat is more, 
Komans, and the bravest among the Icomans. 
^j’hc niglit is in your favour, whic h, by conceal¬ 
ing the real state of tilings, magmlic's every 
object to people when once alarmed. I will 


down in haste, crying aloud, “ arms, citi¬ 
zens, we arc undone-, llie citadel ^s taken by 
the enemy; nin, defend it.” Tins he rejic-atc-d, 
as he passed tlie doors of tlic principal men, the 
same to all whom he met, and also to tliosc who 
ran out in a flight into tin- streets. The alarm, 
communic.itccl ilrst I'y one, was soon s| c-ad hy 
! numbers tiiiough all the' eiiy. 'J’hc magi-'liatc-s, 
dismayed on licaring fiom .scouts tliat the- < ila- 
dcl was full of amis and arnu-d men, whose- 
nmnl)cr they multiplied, laid aside' all hopes of 
iccoxciiiig It. I''ligli( la-gan on C‘\eiy snlc, .md 
tlie lowiismcii, lialf a-'h-ep, .mil bo llie- imt'l 
pait unarmc-d. Imski- c>pc'n the gales, thioiigli 
one of v.lin-li llie laxly of liomaii lioi j.s, toused 
by the noi'-c-, laiist in, and '-leW' ibe teiiilied 
I iii!i.il>i1anb. x\lio :it!('iiij>ti (I to slviin.i-h in llu 
stleel^. ^-'ora w ,is now I ikon, when, .n ibe f.i‘-f 
light, the consuls . 1(1 tu'd. and nec ej.lcxl the- sui- 
rendc-r of lliosewinnn bulnne li.id b-li jc-ii.lin¬ 
ing after the lliglit and sl.mnbt,.! ,ji ij;,. uigljt. 
Of these-, liny comryed m eli.inis to [bene 
two liundrcd and twenty-li\c. wInnn all nn-u 
agreed in ])oil!ling out as the- aullmi-., Ix'lh ol 
the re‘\olt, and aho ol the hoiiid massai u-(4 
tile- rnloiiists, 'I'hc re.'l wcio left in safety .it 
b'or.i, wlu'ie tlicy pl.ireil a gaiuson. Ail those- 
wlio well- btonglil to noiiu- W(-)i- beati'ii with 
rods in the loium, .;nd beheaded, to the- meat 
joy ol llio commons, w lio^.e interest it most 
higlilv concerned, that tin- nndtitiide. sent 
to xaiion.s jihue-s in lulonies, should In- m 
.safetv. 

T’lic coTisuls leaMiig Sora, liiincd 
then ojx'iations <igain--t the- l.nnis and cities of 
the Alisoiiiatis: foi all })lac('S Ii.id bce-ii set m 
e-oiiimotion by the- euiiniig ot the Saimiit‘'s, 
whe-n the b.ittlewas bnigbl at l.,iuliila'; coii- 
spir.u‘i<‘s likewise; Inul I'cenlbimcd in sr\c;iil 
}>arts of Cam^nmi.i; nor wa,-. ('ajiuii Hsi-Il cb ar 
of the charge : nay, tin- iiusiness sjire ad <‘\e-ii 
to Rome, and occasioned in(|uirics to be insti¬ 
tuted respecting sonic of tin- juinci|ial im-ii 
there. Howe-vci, (he Ausoniaii nation b-fl 
into the Roman jxnver, in the same niaiuie-i as 
Sora, by their e-itics Ix'ing bctiaye-d ; llu'se we-n- 
Ausonia, Minfiirna’, and Veseia. ( a-iliiin y oung 
men of the principal families, Iwe-lxe in nnin- 
ber, having eons|)ire<l lolietray their ie-s]K-ctive 
cities, came to the e-onsuls, and infoimi-d them 
that their cimntryiucn, who had for a long lime 
before, earnestly wished for (he coming of tlic 
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Sauinites, on hearing of the battle at Lautula', 
had looked tnillic Koniana as del’ealed, and had 
assisted the. Sainnites with Mipjihes of men and 
arms; but U>at, since the Sainintes had been 
beaten out of llic country, they were wavering 
between peace and war, not shutting tiicir gaU's 
against the Romans, lest they should thereby 
invite an attack ; yet determined to j-liut them if 
any troips sliould apjiroach, and that, while 
llu'it minds were in that nuetuating stale, they 
nuglit easily he overpowiTed liy surjiiise. Ry 
tliese men’s advice the camp was moved nearer; 
and soldiers were sent, at the same time, to I’acli 
of the three towns; some armed, who w'ere to 
he conceah'd in jdaces near tlie walls; others, in 
the garh ot jicace, with swords liidden undi'r 
tlnar clothes, who, on the opening of tlie gates 
at tlie approach of day, weie to (‘liter into the 
cities. 'I’hese latter began vvilli killing the 
guards, and, at th(“ same tune, made the signal 
to the men in arms, |o hasten up Iroin the 
ambuscades. 'I'lius tlie gales v.ei( sei/<d. and 
flic lliri‘e towns taken in tiie .same hour ami by 
till' same device. But astlic gmu r.ds were not 
pieseiit w'heti tlie attacks wen* made, then' wi ie 
no iMHinds to the eaiiiage winch ensued ; and 
the nalK'ii ol tin' Au.sotii.nis, when llicre was 
scarcely any clear proof cf tiie charge of its 
liavnig revolUal, w’as utterly destroy(‘d, as if it 
nad sup})orted a contest llirougli a deadi} w'ar. 

A'.W’I. During this year, Liicena fell into 
the hands of the ISamnites, the Roman garri¬ 
son being iH'trayecl to them. 'I'he actors in 
this treucliery did nut long go unpunished : the 
Jhiiuan army was not far oil', liy whom the city, 
which lay in a plain, was taken at the first 
onset. 'J’he Luceiians and i^aiiiiiites wen' to 
a man pul to the sword ; and to sucli a length 
was resc'iiliiirnt earned, tliat at Ihmie, on the 
senal(' ln'ing consulted alanu sending a colony 
to laiceria, many voie<l I'm the dcmuhlioii of 
it. 'J'lu'ir hatred was of the hilterest kind, 
ag.nnst a people whom (hey had hoeii obligi'd 
twice to subdue by arms; the great distance, 
.also, made them averse from sending their citi¬ 
zens as colonists among nations, so ill-affeetcd 
, towards them. However the resolution wa? 
earned, tJiat such should be sent; and according¬ 
ly two thousand five hundred were transported 
tliilhcr. This year, disalfection to the Koniam 
becoming general, copsjiiracies were formed 
.iniong the leading men at Capua, as well a 
at other fdaccs; which being lepnrtcd to tlie 
senate, they deemed it an afliiir bv no means 
Vo!. !.—2 T' 


to be neglcctc(3. They dt'creed that inquiries 
should be made, and resolved that a dictator 
should lie jippi.lilted to enforce these inqui¬ 
ries. Cams Ma'inus W’as accordingly nominat¬ 
ed, and he appointed Marcus Foslius master 
ot tlie h(*rse. People's dread of tliat ofiice was 
very great, insomuch that the Calavu, Ovius, 
and Noviu.s, wliu were tlic lu'ads of the con- 
sjiiracy, either tlireuuh Icar of the dictator’s 
power, or the consciousness of guilt, jirevioin 
to the charge again''l them lu'ing laid in form 
before him, chose, as ujipeared be>ond doubt, 
to avoid trial by a \olimii,i-y de.ith. As the 
subject ol the ni(|uir\ m (kmipaina was thus 
removed, the jirocecdnigs wore tlien directed 
towards Rome: by cuiistninig the order of the 
senate to have meant, tliat iiii|\nry should bo 
made, not specially who at t.’ajiua, but gene¬ 
rally, who at any [il.ice had formed cabals or 
consjniai les ; for that cabals, tor llu' altaniing 
ot lionours, vveie contrary to (lie edicts of the 
sUitc. 'I'lu' iinjuiry was evtciided to a gri'ater 
latitude, witli rosjieef both to the matter, and 
to the kind ot persons ci'iiceined. 'J'he dic- 
lat(.r scru])lcd not to avow, that his power of 
research was unlimited: in coiisequenee, soino 
ot the iiobilitv were, called to account; and 
though they ap[)lied to tlie tribunes for protec¬ 
tion, no one interjiosed in their behalf, or to 
j)revent the charges fiom being received. Cii 
tins the nobles, not those only against wboin 
the charge was levelled, but the whole body 
jouilly in.sisted that sucli an imputation lay not 
against themselves, or their order, to whom 
the w’ay to honours lay ojieii if not olislrucli d 
by fraud, but against the new men: .so that 
even the dictator and master ot the horse, 
with respect to that question, would ajipear 
more projierly as culjmts Ihuii inquisitors ; and 
this they should know as soon as tliey went out 
of otlice. 'J’his so deeply allected M.amius. 
who was more solicitous ahoul his character 
than liis otlice, that ho advanced into the as¬ 
sembly and spoke (o this effect: “ Romans, 
of my ])ast life ye are all witnesses; and this 
honourable ofliee, which ye conferred on me, 
is, in itself, a testimony of my innocence. 
For the dictator, proper to be chosen for hold¬ 
ing these inquiries, was not, as on many other 
occasions, wdierc the exigencies of the stale so 
required, the man W’ho was most renowned in 
war; but him whose course of life was 
most, remote from such cabals. But certain 
Ilf the iioliility (for what reason it is more 
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proper that ye should judge, than that I, as a j 
niayistrute, should, without proof, insinuati*) i 
have laboured to slide entirely tiie loquiries; 
and then, linding their strength unequal to 
It, rather than stand a trial, have tied for 
refuge to the stronghold of their adveisaries, 
an appeal, and the support of the tribunes; and 
on being there also repulsed, (so iully were 
they persuaded that every other ineiisure was 
safer than the attempt to elear themselves,) 
have made an attack upon us; and, though in 
private characters have not been restrained liy a 
sense of decency from instituting a enminal 
process against a dictator. Now, that gods and 
men may perceive, that they, to avoid a senitinv 
as to their own eoiiduct, attempt even impos¬ 
sibilities; and that 1 willingly meet the charge, 
and face the aceusalion.s of my enemit's,! djvesi 
myself of the dietatorshij). Ami, eonsni.^, 1 
be.scccli you, lliat, if fins husiness is put into 
your lianils iiy the senate, ye will make me and 
Marcus Foslius tiie /irst ol'iects of your exami¬ 
nations; It sliall he mamlosled, that \V(‘ owe 
our safety fnmi sucli iinpufalions to onr own 
innocence, not to the dignity of otllc''.” He 
then abdicated the dietatoiship as did .Mar¬ 
cus ro>ilius, immediately after, liis otVici' of 
master of the horse; and being the first brought 
to trial before ibc consuls, for to them the si-- 
nate had coramilted the business, they wen' 
most honourably acquitted of nil the cliarges 
brought by the nobles. Even Puhhlms Pliilo, 
who had so often been invested with tiie high¬ 
est honours, anil had performed .so many emi¬ 
nent services, both at home and abroad, being 
disagreeable to the nobility, was brought to trial, 
and acquitted. Nor did the inquirv eonlimie 
respectable on account of the illustnoiis name^ 
of the accused, longer than while il was i.ew, 
which is usually the case: it then began to de¬ 
scend to persons of inferioi rank; and at length 
was suppressed, by means of those factions and 
cabals, against which it Iiad been ui.stituted. 

XXVH. The accounts received of these 
matters, but more e.specially the hope of a re¬ 
volt m Campania, for which a conspiracy had 
been formed, recalled the Samnites from their 
intended march towards Apulia, hack to Cau- 
dium; whore, being near, they might, if any 
commotion should open them an opportunity, 
snatch Capua out of the hands of the Romans. 
To the same place the consuls repaired with a 
powerful army. Tlioy both held hack for 
some time, on the different sides of the 


defiles, the roads being ilangerous to cither par¬ 
ty. Then the Sainmtes making a sliort circuit 
through an open Pact, marched down llicir 
troojis into level ground m the Camjiaman 
plains, and there the hostile cam[i8 ilrst came 
williiii view of each other. Roth armies then 
made trial of their strength in slight .skirmishes, 
more frequently between the. liorse tlian the 
loot; and the Homans were no way di'4ploased 
either at tlie issue of these, or at the protinc- 
tion of the war. 'J'lie Samnile gi'nerals, on the 
conlrarv, were, uneasy that ihcir liattalions 
sliould lie weakenetl dailv by small lo.sscs, ifnd 
the gt'iieral vigour abated by inaction. 'J'licy 
tlieroforc inarclied into tlie liehl, disposing then 
cavalry on helh wings, with orders (ogive iniiie 
liecdful attention to the camp heliirul. than to 
the hallle; for that the line ol nif.mtiv would 
he able to provide for their own safety. Tlie 
i-onsuls took )iost. Sulpicius on the right wing. 
Ihetelnis on the left. The right wing was 
sireti lied out wider than Usual; flu'S.unniles 
also on that side lienig formed in thin lanks, 
either with design of tnriiing the Hank of the 
eiiemv, or to avoid being (hemsclve.s surioiiml- 
ed. On the left, hoidrs that tliey were formed 
111 more -'ompact order, an addition was made 
(o their strength, by a suiiih’ii act of the eoiisnl 
I’c'tclius; for the subsidiary cohorts, winch 
wen- UsU.dly lesiTved lor the exigencies of a 
tedious fight, he brought uj> initnedialely t<i tlie 
front, and, in tin* fir-'t onset, piislied tin' enemy 
witli tin; whole of Ins force. The Samnile line 
of Hjf.intry giving wav. tlieir cavalry advanced 
to supjvurt them ; and. as lliev were eh.irgnig in 
an obliijiie direction between the two lini",. the 
Roinaii Ikusc coming u|) at full speed, disor¬ 
dered fheir hatlalions and ranks of inlanliy and 
cavalry, so as to oblige the whole line on that 
side to give ground. The left wing had not 
only the presimcc of Pd'telius to aiiimat<‘ them, 
hut that of Siilpicius likewise; who on the 
shout being first raised in that quarter, rode 
thither from his own division, which had not 
yet engaged. When he saw victory no longer 
doubtful there, ho returned to his own po.st with 
twelve Inmdred men, but found affairs on that 
side in a very different posture; the Roman.s 
driven from their ground, and the victorious 
enemy pre.ssing on their disordered battalions. 
However, the arrival of the consul effected a 
speedy change in every particular; for, on the 
sight of their leader, the spirit of the soliliers 
was revived, and the bravery of the men, who 
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cnnu‘ with liii)), rcndcroil thorn a more powerful 
ri‘inforc(itu'iii than even tlieir iiunilier; while 
llie news ol‘ siuT('!-b in tlie other wm*;, of which 
they soon liad vihl[)le proof, restored Liie vigour 
of the ilglit. From this time, the Komaiis he- 
eatiie vic'lorious (hniugh the wliolc cMcrit of the 
hue, and lh<) fSamiiites, giving up the eoiitest, 
were slain or taken prisoners, excejjl such as 
made t>.eir escape to Maleventiini, the town 
wliiclj Is now called Benevenfnm. ^’liirty 
thousand of the tSainnites were slain or taken, 
iieeording to arcounls of Insloriaiis. 

’sYW’IIl. 'I'he consuls, altei tins imjiortant 
_Metorv, led forward the legions to lay siege to 
Ijoviiiimin ; and there tliey conlinned, duiing 
pari id ihe winter, until (anus Podehus heing 
noiiiiiiated dielutor, with Marcijs Foslius rnas- 
ler of Ihe horse, received the eonnnaiid of tlie 
aiinv front the new consuls, TjUcuis Ihtpirius 
Cnisor. a filth, and (■aiusJumus Jkihuleus a 
soeond tune. [V. U. 4'11. IJ. C. 311.] (In 
lieatnig lliat the citadel of Fiegelhe was taken 
!>v tile Siiinnites, he left lloManiini, and |no- 
ei'eded to that city, of wiiieh he recovered ])os- 
si'sxioti wit hunt any contest, the l^anntiles ahan- 
<t\>ning It 111 the iiiglit: he then placed a strong 
(’mrison lliere, and returned to Cuiiipania, di¬ 
rt i ling Ins operations pimci]>al!y to the recovery 
ol’jYola. Within tlie walls of this place, tlie 
whole inuilJtnde of the Sainnites, and the inlia- 
hitaiits <tf the country about A'ola, shut them¬ 
selves up, on the aj)proaeh of the dictator. 
Having taken a view of the situation of the 
city. 111 order to open the ajijiroaeh to tlie forti¬ 
fications, lie set fire to all tlie buildings whudi 
stooil round the walls, whi<h were very nume¬ 
rous; and, m a short time alter, Nola wa.s 
taken, eillw'i hy the dictator J^u-telius.or the con¬ 
sul t'aius Jumus, liut by winch of them is un- 
I'eitain. Those who atlnhute to the eonsiil the 
lunioui of taking Nola, add, that he also took 
Aiitina and Calatia, and that Pietelius was 
created dictator in conscifuence of a [lesfilencc 
hieaking out, merely for the purjiose of driving 
the iiad. 'i'lie colonies of tSuessa and I'ontifp 
weio cslahlislied ni this year, tfnessii had been 
the property of the Auruncians: the Volscians 
had occupied Pontia?, an island lying W'ithin 
light of their shore. A decree of the senate 
was also passed for conducting colonics to In- 
terainna and Cassinnm. [Y. K. 442. B. C. 
310.] Ihit the commissioners were appointed, 
and the colonists, to the number of four thou¬ 
sand, sent by the succeeding consuls, Marcus 
Valerius and Publius Decius. 


XXIX. The Samnites were now nearly 
disabled Iroin continuing the war ; but, before 
the Ivoman senate was freed from all concern 
on that hide, a report arose of the Etrurians 
intending to coininencc hostilities; and there 
was not. 111 those tunes, any nation, excepting 
the Hauls, wliose nnns were more dreaded, hy 
reason both ol ilic vicinity of their country, and 
of the multitude of their men. While there¬ 
fore one of the consuls prosi'ciitrd the remains 
of the war in Saninunn, i^ibluis Deeius, wlio, 
being nltaeked by a severe illness, remained at 
Rome, by diroetion of the senate, nominated 
(Jams Jumus Bubulcns dutator. lie, as the 
magnitude of the ailair demanded, coinpelled all 
the yminger citizens to enlist, and with the ut¬ 
most diligence {ireparcd all leipusile nialteit. 
Y’et he was not so el.iti'd by tlu' jiower he 
had coileeled, as to think ol commencing oJfcii- 
sive ojicialioiis, Imt jnudeiitly detcrinincd to 
jcmain unless tlie Etrurians sliouid be¬ 

come aggiessors. 'I'iic jilaiis of tlie Etiurians 
were evadly sinnlai. with le^j)cct to piepiirmg 
lor, and abstaining from, war. neither jiarty 
went bi'yond tiii'ir own frontiers. The censor¬ 
ship of Appius (daiidius and Cains IMantins, 
lor this year, was remarkahle; hut the name of 
A])j*ius haslieen handed down with more cele¬ 
brity to posterity on account of hisliaving made 
tlie road, eallial after him, the Appian, and lor 
having eonveyeil water into the city. 'J’hese 
works lie jierfoimed alone; for his colleagnr, 
overwhelmed with shame by reason ol the in¬ 
famous and unworthy choice made ol hcnalois, 
hud abdicated lus oflice. Appius poshC^sing 
that inllcxilnlity of tempi'r, which, from the 
earliest tunes, had been the eharacterislie ol lus 
family, held on the censor.ship hy himself. By 
direction of tlie same Appius, the Potilian fa- 
nnly, in which the ulliee ot priests atU ndant oii 
tlie great altar of Hercule.s, was heredilarv, in¬ 
structed some of the imldie servants in the rites 
of that solemnity, willi tlie intention to delegate 
the same, to tiu'in. I'lie consequence, as re¬ 
lated, IS wonderful to be told, and sufiicient to 
m.ike peojile scrupulous of disturbing the esta¬ 
blished modes of religious solemnities; foi 
though there were, at that time, twelve branches 
of the Potitian family, all grown-up person.^, 
and not fewer than thirty, yet they were every 
one, together with their offspring, cut off within 
the year; so that the name of the Potitii be- 
eume extinct, while the censor Appius also was 
pursued by the wrath of the gods; and, some 
years after, deprived of sight. 
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XXX. The consuls of the succoeJing year, | 
[Y. R. 443. B, 309.] were Came Juniuw 
Biibulcus a third time, and Qunitns -iilnulma 
Barlmla a second. In the coiniinMiceim'nt ol 
their office, they complained before the jieoplc, 
that, by the improper choice which had been 
made of meinbors of the senate, tli.it body had 
been disgraced, several having been passc'd 
over who were jircferable to the persons chosen 
in ; and they declared, that they would pay 
no regard to such elei’tion, made, witlioiit dis¬ 
tinction of right or wrung, merely to gratify 
interest or humour; tliev then niiineduitely 
called over the lint of the senate, mi tin* same 
order which liad taken plac(‘ before the censor¬ 
ship of Ap[)Uis Claudius and Cams IMautuis, 
Two public cmjiloymcnts, linlii relating U) 
military aff.xir.s, came this year into the ilisjiosal 
of the people; one being an ordei, that sixteen 
of the tribunes, for four legions, should be aj>- 
pointcd by tlie people; whereas lutherto tluw 
had been generally bestowed by the dietalois, 
and consuls, and very few of the places were 
left to be tilled by vote. Tins order was pro- 
po.sed by Lmdus Atilius and Cams Marcius, 
plebeian triliunes. Another wuis, that the jieo* 
pic likewise should constitute two naval com¬ 
missioners, for the equipping and rctitting of 
the fleet. The per.son who introduced this 
order of the people, was Marcus Deems, ple¬ 
beian tribune. Another transaction ot this 
year I should pass over as trilling, w'cre it not 
for the relation which it beais to religion. The 
flute-players, taking oflenee because they had 
been prohibited, by the last censors, from hold¬ 
ing their repasts in tlie temple of .Uipiter, 
which had been customary fnun very early 
time, went off in a body to Tibur; so that 
there was not one left in the city to play at tin 
sacrilices. 'Phis alfair gave uneasiness to tin 
senate, on account of its conse«|uences to re¬ 
ligion ; and they sent envoys to Tiliur with 
instructions, to endeavour tliat these men 
might lie sent back to Rome. I'iic Tibiirtmes 
readily promised compliance, and first ealliiig 
them into the senate-house, warmly recom¬ 
mended to them to return thither; and then, 
finding that thi'y could not he ])revailcd on, 
practised an artifice not ill ada[)ted to llie dis¬ 
positions of that description of people: on a 
festival day, they invited them separately (o 
their several house.s, apparently with the inten 
tion of heightening the pleasure of their feasts 
with music, and there plied them with wine, of 


which .such people are always fond, until they 
l.nd them asleep. In this state of insensibility 
they threw them into wagons, and earned them 
away to Rome: nor did they know any thing 
of the matter, until, the wagons having been 
left in the forum, the light surprised them, still 
heavily sick from tlie debauch. 'J’he, pcople 
tlien crowded about them, and, on tlicir con¬ 
senting at length to stay, privilege was'grantcd 
them to lamble about the- city in lull dress, 
with music, during three days in every year. 
And that license, which we see piactised ut 
present, and the right of being fed in the fem- 
ple, was restored to those who pbiyiul at the 
saeiifiecs. 'I’hese incidenl.s occulted while the 
public intention was deeply eng.iged by two 
most important wai>. 

XWl. The i-oiisuls adjusting the pro¬ 
vinces b(‘twcen them, the ISanimti's fell by lot to 
Junius, the new war of I'bruiia to ^Rmiliiis. 
In the country of the lormer, the Siurmitcs, 
finding tlicmsclvcs mi.iblc to take (Juvia, a 
Roman garrison, l>v face, liacl lormcd a block¬ 
ade, and reduced it, by famine, to capitulate; 
and, after torturing with stri[>es, in a shocking 
manner, the townsmen who surrendered, bad 
pul them to death. Rnraged at this erucity, 
Junius determined to postpone every thine 
else to the attacking of (4iivia; an<l, on tin 
first day that he assaulted the walls, took if I'y 
storm, and slew all who weie growm to man’s 
estate. ’I’lie victorious troops wete led fiom 
thence to lloviamim; ibis w.is tlu“ ea[>il;ii of 
the Pentiian t^ainiutes, by far the most oimlcnt 
of their cities, and the most jiowi'rful both in 
men and arms. 'J'lje soldiers, stimulated by 
the liope of jdiinder, soon made tbeniselvi's 
masters of the town: wliere, ihmr rescntmerif 
being le.ss Violent, there was less seventy exer¬ 
cised on the enemy ; buta quantity of .s|ioil was 
earrii'd ofl', greater almost than liad <'ver bemi 
collected out of all Samnium, and the whole 
was liberally bestowed on the assaib'rs. 'I'be 
yaninites now perceiving that the Ivotnans 
j)osso.ssed such a i>U|)eriontY in arms, that no 
force in the field, no camp, no cities, could 
wulisland them, bent their whole, attention,to 
find out an oiiportunily of acting by sfralageni. 
'fhey conceived that the enemy, proceeding 
with incautious cagernes-s in pursuit of plunder, 
might, on such occasion, be caught in a snare 
and overpowered. Some peasants who de¬ 
serted and some prisoners who were taken, 
(■part of them being purposely thrown in the 
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way, while otiiors were mot by accident,) con¬ 
curred in their report to the consul, whirh at 
the same time was true, that a vast quantity of 
cattle had been driven lojicthcr into a certain 
deiile of diilkult access, and by which he was 
induced to lead thither the legions lightly ac¬ 
coutred m order to seize the prey. Here, a 
very numerous army of the enemy had jiosted 
tlieiiiseFv’es, secn'tly, at all the passes ; and, as 
soon as they saw that the Homans had got into 
the defile, lliey arose up suddenly, with great 
rIarnoLir ami tumult, and attached them una* 
wares. At hr-st, an event so unei(peeled, caused 
sDine confusion, wlule they were taking their 
•inns, and tlimwiiig Ihehaggiigc into the centre'; 
l>ut, as fist as each had freed himself from lus 
I)urdcii. and filled himself with arms, they as- 
sciiililctl alioiit the standards, from every side; 
and all, from the* long course of their servii'e, 
knowing llieir particular lanks, they foriin'd the 
line without any directions. The consul, rid¬ 
ing up to the place wliere llie tight was most 
waiiii leaped from lus hors<’, and called “ Ju- 
jnler. Mars, and the other gods to witness, that 
he liad e.ime into that jilace, not in pursuit of 
luiv glory to himsidf, hut of hootv for lus sol- 
dieis; nor could any other fault be charged on 
bun, than loo great a s(diriiu(li* to I'lirich them 
at the c'cpeuse of liie enemy. From the iiii- 
]»ending disgrace nothing could extricate him 
but the valour of tin' lroo])s : let them only 
]oin unanimously in a vig«irous attack against a 
foe, whom they had already vaii<|iiishe{l in the 
iield, beati'ii out of llii'u camjis, and stripped 
of their towns, and wlio w’ere now trying their 
■ast resource, in an attom])t to overr. acli them, 
bv the eontrivanee of an ainbitseade, placing 
their rehance on the ground thi'y oceiipicd, not 
on tlu'ir arms, ilutwluil groiind,what station, 
w.is now unsurinounlable to Ivoinaii valour 1” 
'J'he citadel of Fregella', and that of Nora, 
were called to their remembranee, with many 
other places where ditlieulfies from .situation 
liad been surmounted. Animated by these 
exhortations, the soldiers, regardless of all ob- 
slaelos, advanced against the enemy, posted 
above them; and here they underwent a good 
•deal of fatigue in climbing the steep. I3ut as 
Hoon as the first battalions got footing in the 
plain, on the summit, and the troops jierceived 
that they now stood on equal ground, the dis¬ 
may wa'^inst.intly turned on the plotters ; wlio, 
dispersing and casting away their arms, at¬ 
tempted, by flight, to recover the same lurking 


an 

{dace.s, in which they had lately conceahd 
themselves. But the difficulties of the ground, 
which liad licen their inducement to make 
choice of it, now entangled them in the snares 
of their own contrivance: very h'w found 
means to ose,ij)e ; twenty thousand men were 
slain, and the vatonous Homans hastenetl in 
several parties to secure the booty of cattle, 
which the enemy had so unwisely thrown in 
their way. 

X.VA’II. While ^iich was tin* .situation of 
iiffiirs in Saniniuni, all the .slate.s of Etruria, 
except the Arrctiaus, had taken arms, and 
vigorously comnirucisl hoslililii's, by laying 
siege to 8utrmm ; wliicli eit\, being iii alliance 
with the liomaiis, si'rvcd as a barrier against 
Etruria, 'riiitber tlie oilier consul, *'Emilius, 
came with an army to deliver the allies from 
the siege. 'J’he Homans, on their arrival, were 
plentifully supplied, by the Siiliinus, with j>ro- 
visuius earned into their camp, winch was 
])ile}ied befori'the cit\. 'J'he Ji^lriinans .s[>('iil 
tile first day in delilteratiiig, wlu't.lier they 
should exjiedile, or protrai'l fbe wav. On the 
day following, tlu-ir h .ulers. luiMiig di'ti'rmim'd 
on the speedier plan ui |>refercm-e to the safer, 
as soon as the sun rose, di-phiy ed the signal for 
battle, .uid the troops mar<'hed out to the field, 
which ln'ing ri'iiorted to the consul, lie instantly 
eonuriandi'd notice to be givi-n, that they should 
lake letresiuiicut, and then ajvjiear un.ler arms, 
'I'he oidi'r was obeyed : and the eoiisul, .seeing 
(hem armed and in re.idiness, onleied tlit' stan¬ 
dards to he carried forth heymd the rampart, 
and drew up his men at a small distance from 
the enemy. Both parties stood a long tune 
with fixed attention, each waiting foi the shout 
and fight to ln‘gin on the ojiposjp' side ; and the 
sun had jiassed the nieridiaii before a wea})oii 
was llirowu by ('ither. .At length, rather than 
leave the p)a‘‘e without somi’tlimg being done, 
the shout was gi\en bv the Etrurians, the 
trum[>ets soundeil, and the battalion,s advanced. 
Nor were the Hoinati.s less alert: both rushed 
to the figfit with violent animosity, the Etru- 
riun.s .superior in numbers, the Romans in 
valour. The battle continued a long tune 
doubtful, and great numbers fell on both side.s, 
particularly the men of greatest courage; nor 
did victory declare itself, until the sceoml line 
of the Romans came up fresh to the front, m 
tlic place of the first, wlio were much f.itigiK'd. 
The Etrurian line not being supjmrted by any 
fresh reserves, all before and round the stan- 
29* 
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(lards were slain, and in no battle whatever 
xvDuld have Ix'en seen a nobler stand, or a 
jireatcr ofiu.sion of human blood, bail not the 
night shelti’red the Etrurians, who were reso¬ 
lutely ileleniiincd to resist to death; so that 
the victors, not the vanquished, were the lirst 
who desisted from lighting. Alter sunset the 
.signal lor retreat was given, and both i)inties 
riMired in the mghl to their (Mln)l^. During 
the remainder of the yeai, nothing meinorabli' 
was eflerted at l^ulrium ; for, of the enein\'s 
aiiiiy, the vvliole lirst line li.ul been cut oil'. l!u‘ 
reserves only being left, who were se.iree sul- 
Ik’ieiit to guard the canij), and, ,miong the 
Koinaiis, a greater number dii'd of their wounds 
tlian had fallen in the (!i'ld. 

A'XXIII. t^uinlus Eabnis, eon-iil tor the 
ensuing year, [Y. Jh dll. D. 308.] siu- 
eeedixl to the ronimiind of llu* aim\ at 
tnuin: the eolieague given to him was Cani^ 
Alareiiis Rutilus. On the one side, Faluns 
hiouglit with him a reinforcement fiom Koine, 
and on the olhei, a new army had lieeii seni 
for, and e.imc from home, to the Efnniaiis. 
Many years had now jias-sed without any dis- 
piiti'B between the jaitneian magistrates and 
plebeian tribunes, wlien a eonle.st took its use 
from that family, which seemed raised by late 
as antagonists to the tnliiiiies and commons of 
lliose times; Ajipius (’biudiiis, being eeii^oi, 
when the eighteen months had expired, w hich 
was the tune limited hy the *.Eiiiihaii law for 
the duration of the eeusorshi|>, allhuugli In-' 
eollragiie tonus Plautiiis had aliiaidy ri'signed 
hiH ollice, could not he prevailed on. I'V any 
means, to give up Ins. There was a tiilnine 
of tlie commons, Publius Sempronius, who 
undertook to enforce the termmalion of tln' 
censorship, xvithiii the lawful time, by nuMiis 
of a legal proecs.s, whichwas not more jiopiilar 
than just, nor more pleasing to tlie people' gen¬ 
erally, than to every man of rharai ter in tlie 
city. After froijnently appealing to the *'Emil- 
ian law, and bestowing eomniendations on 
Mamercus .,Fhmliu», who, in his dietalorship, 
had been thi' author of it, for having contracted, 
within the space of a year and six months, the 
censorship, which formerly had lasted five 
years, and was a power wliieh, in con.sequene 
of its long continuance, often became tyranni¬ 
cal, he proceeded thus: “Tell me, Apjdus 
(^'laudius, ill what manner you would haw* 
acted, had you been censor, at the time, when 
(Jaius Purius, and Marcus Gegaiiius, were in 


lliul ofiice Appius iiisiMcd, that “ the tn- 
bune’.s (|uehtion was irrelevant to Ins case. 
!‘'or, allliough the .Ennliaii law might luiul 
those censors, during whose magistracy it was 
jiassed,—because the jieople made that law' 
after they had become e(‘iisors; and wli.ilever 
Older IS tlie last passed by llic jieoph' lliat is 
lield to be the law, and valid :—yi't niitber he, 
nor any of those, who had been cieatedrceiisms 
sulisi'qiieiit to the passing of that buv. could be 
bound by it.” 

.\'X.\1V. While A|qiuis urged mk h fiivo- 
ious arguments as the,-e, w Inch cairied no con- 
\iction whatever, the other said, “Behold, 
Kuinuns, the olKpimg of that Appnis, who, 
lii'ing creal(‘d decemvir lor one _\ear. ciealed 
huusell for a second ; .lud who, iluiing .i llnnl, 
Ulthoul bi mg cie.iled even bv luili'cll 01 b’. 
any other, held on tlie fasces and ibe goveiii- 
menl; nor ceased lo contiiiui' in olfice. unljl ibe 
governineni itsi'lf, ill iic(|niied, ill administeied, 
and ill retained, overwhelmed him in iniii. 
'I'liis IS (lie same faimh, citi/ciis, b_\ whose 
violence and injusliee ye wcie conijU'lled (o 
banish \oiiisel\es Irom voiir native eil_\. and 
sci/e on the saeu'd iiioiint ; the same, against 
whicli V(‘ jnovidcd for vourselveslhe pioleelioii 
of tiibunes; the same, which occasioned \ou 
to form two armies, and to take post on the 
Avenline; the satiie, vvhnh violeiillv opposei! 
the laws against usury, and .dwav s tlie .igiaiiaii 
laws; the same, wlui h broke ihiough tlie ugbl 
I of intermarnage between tin' [laliii iaiis ,iiid the 
jeomiiions; the same, w lin h siuil iqi the load 
j to eii.ule olhces against liie latlei . tins is a 
I name, more hostile lo vonr libeity by lai, than 
j that ol the T.iiqiinm. I piav voii, Apjmis 
! ('lamlius, tills being now ihi' Inindii'dlli veai 
I since the dictatorship of Mamercus .Emilnis, 
j during which period so man} men ol the liigh- 
! esf, cliaraeteis and alulilK's liave illhd tlnil 
:(>fH('r; did nom^ of tliesi’ ever re.id tlu' twelve 
i tallies ^ None of them know, llnil, whatever 
I was the last order of the peojile, that was law ^ 
j.Nay, certainly llu'y all knew il; and llu v 
therefore olieyed the .Flmilian law, rallnr 
than the old one, under which the eensois hml 
])(veii at first cn'iiled ; heeause it was the last 
order; and because, when two laws are conlra- 
dictory, the new always repe;ils tlic old. Do 
you mean to say, Appiiis, that the people are 
not hound by the -iiimilian law Or, that the 
peojih^ are hound, and you alone exempted 1 
The gEniilian law bound those violent ecu- 
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s<3r;;, Caius Furms and JVlaious (icgaiims, who 
sliowed wliat iniM-hici' that olllcc miftlit do in 
tlio e<talo ; wlioii, ont of rosondunU for iho 
IninUilion of Ihoir power, they dislVaiichi-cd 
Mamorrus /RmiliUK, the lirst man uf the ago, 
t’lther in war or poaoo. It hound ail the cani- 
sors tlicncoforwaul, during the s])acc o{ a hun¬ 
dred years. It hiiidh (’aius JMautius your 
colle.igifo, created uiiiler the same ati^piri's, 
with llie saiiio jirivijegos. Did not tljo people 
enaite him willi llie lulh'st privileges with 
which any een.sor e\er was ere.ited ^ Or is 
yoflrs an <'\<a'pleil ease, m which tlii> singular¬ 
ity peculiarly fak.es place ' Shall the jx'rson, 
vvlmin \ou create king ol the sacrifices, laying 
hold t»l the style of sovereignly, sav, flial lie 
Was cre.ited, with the fullest privileges, willi 
wlueh any king was (Wer cieated at Rome'' 
Wlio, tluM, do you lliink, \\’onI(i he eo?ite)it 
with a (liclatoishij) of six nioullis ' \Vdio w illi 
llie ollice ot Intelrc\ tor live da\s' Wliom 
WDiild y uii. w ilJi eonlulenei', cieale dictatoi. f<fi 
the puvjMise i)l'dii\ing llic nail, or of exliihiLing 
games ' How Inoli-li, Imvv stupid, do y e think, j 
llio-.e mu-.( apprair in fills man’s eyes, who. af- ’ 
ter ])eifounltig nio^t imjioitaiil semees, ahdi- 
iMk'd the du laloislii[) williiii tlu' Iwi'iitK'lh ! 
dav ; or who, heing irregulaily iToafcd, resign¬ 
ed their ofliee ' Wliv should 1 liring instances 
iioiii antUiintv ' h.ilelv, wilhm tlicso last ten 
vi'ars, (’an).s Mamnis, dielatoi, hiiMiig (mfoieod 
niquiiu's, with more sliiclness than consisted 
wall the salctv of some powetful men. acharge 
was thrown out hy Ins e,ieniie-, that he liimself 
was infeet(“d with the veiv ernm' against which 
his imjuirK's wcie ihn'cted ;—inwv Munuiis, I 
Ray, in order (hat he might, in a private ea;).!- 
<‘ity. meet the impulalioii, abdicated llie dicta- 
torsliip. I expi'ci not •'Ucli modi'ratmn in you ; 
you will not degenerate fiom yom f.imily, of 
all others Uie most impeiious and assuming; 
nor resign your olllee a day, nor even an hour, 
before you are forced to it. Do if so: hut 
then let no oix' (“XciM'd tlie time hunted. It is 
enough to add a d.iy, or a nionlli, to the cen¬ 
sorship. Rut Appuis says, I will hold the 
euiisorshiji, and hold it alone, three years and 
six mouths loiigei llian is allowed hy tlie 
iKmihan law. Surely this is like absolute 
jiowcr. Or will you fill up the vacancy with 
another colleague, a proceeding not allowable, 
even in tjic ease of the death of a censor' You 
are not satisfied with having, as if you were a 
religious censor, hindered the most ancient so- 


Icmmty, and the only one instituted hy llie veiy 
deity, to whom it is performed, fioin being at¬ 
tended Ity prieslh of the highcvt rank, but 
degraded it tn the iiiinistratnui ot servants. 
\ou are iml satisfied that a family, more an¬ 
cient than the origin of this city, and s.iiiclificd 
hy ail inteicourse ot hos])italily with llie im¬ 
mortal gods, has, hy iiiiaiis of you aiiil yom 
censoishij), been ulleily extirpated, with all its 
branehes, within the spare of a year, luitwould 
inxolvc the whole (•oiiimoiiwealth in guilt so 
lioirii' that I dieail e\(m to menlioii it. This 
city was taken in that liislinm in whicli C'aiu.s 
.lulius and Lucius L.ipirius wi le eeiisois. On 
the de.ith of .luhiis, Ihijjirius, latlo'r than resign 
In.s ollice, suhstifuted Marcus ('orneluis Maln- 
gineiisis as his colleague. ^ et how murh 
more moderate was his ambiUon. Ajijuiis, than 
yours' ],uems I'aj'iruis neithi'i field the ceii- 
soislii[) alone, jii<r beyond the lime prescribed 
hy law'. Rut still no one h.is suu e been found 
who Would follow Ills e\amj)Ic; nil eimsor.s 
li.i\iiig, in case of tlie death of a colleague, uh- 
du,i!ed the ofliee. As for you. neither the 
expii.dion of the time of vour censoiship, nor 
file resignation of your colleague, not law, nor 
sliame restrains you. Your foilitmh' is arro¬ 
gance; your lioldness, j.s a eonlempt of gods 
and men. Appuis Ckuulius, in eoii-iileration 
of the dignity of that i>jrice, wlmdi xouhuve 
I I'orne, and of llie respect due to it, I slioiild be 
j Sony, not only to ofler you jicrsonai violence, 
i but e\(m to aildross you in language tooscAcrc. 
i With re.s]jeet to wliat 1 lu\'c hitlierto .said, your 
! pride and obstinacy forced me to sjx-ak. And 
I now, unless you pay obedience to tin* -Lmilian 
I I.nv, I shall ordcryoii to he led to {nison. JVor 
since a rule has been i‘sl!d)lishcd hy our ances¬ 
tors, that in the election ol censors, unless two 
shall obtain tin* legal nuinher of sutliages nei- 
tlu'r shall he returned, hut tlie idection defi'r- 
red,—will T sufler y uu, who roiild not singly he 
created censor, to lioid tlie censorshiji without 
a collengue.” Having s[>okeii to tliis etli-ct, h(' 
ordered the censor to he sei/eil, and borne to 
prison. But, although six of the liihunes ap- 
jiroved of the proceeding of their colleague, 
three gave tlieir support to Ajipius, on liis ap- 
pe,ahng to them, and he held tlie eensorsinp 
alone, to the great disgust of all ranks of men. 

XXXV. While sucli wa.s the state of af¬ 
fairs at Rome, the Rtrniians had laid siege to 
Sutrium, and tlie con.sul Fabiiis, as be was 
marching along the foot of the mountains, with 
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a design to succour the allies, and att'-mpt the 
enemy’s works, if he should see it practicable, 
was met by their army prepared for battle. 
The wide extended plain below, showing the 
greatness of their force, the consul in order to 
remedy his deficiency in point of number, by 
advantage of the ground, changed the direction 
of his route a little towards the lulls, where the 
way was rugged and covered with stones, and 
then formed his troops, facing the enemy. 
The Etrurians, thinking of iiotliing imt the 
multitude of their men, on which alone 
(hey depended, advanced with such haste and 
iMgerni'ss, that, in order to come tlic sooner lo 
a close engagement, they threw away their ja¬ 
velins, drew their swmrds. and rushed on. On 
the other side, the Iwoinans ])oured down on 
tlieni, sornctimcsjavelitis, and .sometimes stones, 
which the place ahuiulantly supplied ; so that 
the blows on their shields and hclmcfs. confii'- 
iiig even those whom they did not uounil, kept 
them from closing with their foe; and thovhad 
no missive* we-aponswith whicli ti) act at a di'- 
taiice. While tlnw stood slill expo-ed to blows 
against which they had no sutficient defi'iico, 
some even giving way, and the line growing un¬ 
steady and wavering, tin* Roman spearmen, and 
the first rank, renewing the shout, poured down 
on them with drawn swonls. l’hl^ att.ick the 
Etrurians could not withstand, but, lacing 
about, fled precipitately towards tlieir camj), 
when the Roman cavalry getting before them 
by galloping obliipudy across the plain, threw 
tliemselvcs in the way of their flight, on which 
thoy quitted the. road, and bent their course to 
the mountains. From thence, in a body, almo‘-t 
■without arms, and debilitated with woiind.s, thev 
made their way into the Ciimniari forest. 'J'lie 
Romans, having slam many thousands of the 
Etrurians, and taken tliirty-cight military stan¬ 
dards, took also possession of their camp, to¬ 
gether with a vast quantity of sjioil. They 
then began to consider of pur.smng the enemy. 

XXXVI. The Cirninian forest was in those 
days deemed as impassable and frightful as the 
German forests have been in latter times; not 
oven any trader having ever attempted to jiass 
it. Hardly any, besides the general himself, 
showed boldness enough to enter it; so fresh 
was the remembrance of the disaster at Cau- 
diiim in every one’s mind. On this, Marcus 
Faliius, the consul’s brother, (some say (’icso, 
others Cains Claudius, born of the same mo¬ 
ther with tlie consul.) undertook to explore the 


country, and to bring them in a short time an 
account of every particular. Being eilueated 
at Cocre, where he had friends, ho was perfect¬ 
ly acquainted with the Etrurian language. I 
have seen it afllrmod, that, in those times, the 
Roman youth were commonly mslructed in the 
Etrurian learning, as they are now in tlio 
Greek: but it is moio probable, tliat there was 
something very extraordinary in the jier^ou who 
acted so daringly a counterfeit part, and mixed 
among the enemy. It is .said that Ins onlv al- 
teiidaiif was a slave, vvlio had been bied up with 
him, and who was therefore not ignoi.inl of the 
same language. They received no tiutber in. 
stiuetioiis at their diqiartnre than a summary 
description of the country through which thev 
were to pass ; to this was added the name*. ol 
the principal men in the several st iles, to ]>re- 
venf their bi'ing at a lo'S in eoiivers iKoti, and 
troin beingdiM'overeil bv makingsoine mist ike. 
'J’iiey set out in the dress of sbi'plifid-.. armed 
will) lUslic w'eapoiis, lulls, and two shoil pve- 
litiseaeli. But though their speaking lh(“ lan¬ 
guage of llie eounfry, with the t.ishioii ol tiicir 
ilress and arms, be supposed to h.ne eoiiciMleil 
them. It was more elliTtnally ibme by the in¬ 
credible ciicunistance ofa stiaijger’s pas*-ing tin 
Ciminian forest. They are said to huv*‘ pene¬ 
trated as far as the (bimerlun district of tlie 
rniliriaiis; tliere the Romans vnitiired to own 
wlio they were, and hciiig iiilroduoed to the 
senate, treated with tliem, in the name of lh<- 
consul, about sin alliance and fnendslii]), am! 
after being enlerlained wnlh (•ourleou'. hospila- 
iity, were desired to acipiainl the Romans, that 
if they came into those countries, there should 
be provisions in nauliness for the Iroojis suffi¬ 
cient for thirty d.iys, and that they slioiild find 
the youth of the (kniimliaa Umbrians prepared 
m arms to obey their commands. When this 
irifoimation was brought to tin* consul, he sent 
forward the baggage at the first wateli, ordering 
the legions to march in tin' rear of it. He hiin- 
Kclf staid behind with the cavalry, and next 
day, ns soon as light appeared, rode up in a 
threatening manner to the posts of the enemy, 
which had been stationed on the outside of the 
f(»restt and, when he had detained tln-m there 
for a suflleient length of time, he retired lo his 
camp, and marching out by the opposlh* gate 
overtook the main body of the army before 
night. At the first light, on the following day, 
be had gained the summit of Mount (’imiimis, 
from whence having a view of the opulent 
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ul Etiiiua, lu-l(‘t looso lii.s soMicis up-' 
oji Jlirtn. Whc'jj a vast liody Ij.kI Ih'cii driven 
oir, some lumuKuiiry eoluuLa o( lOtrurian pea- 
saiils, iuisjily eolleeted I'y llu' jiiiiieipal iiihahi- 
l lilts ul the distriet, met the Uoiii.m.s; but in 
such (lisoiderly array, llial these leseuers of the 
piey were near beeoiiiin;^ wholly a prey llieni- 
selves. 'I'liese lieiiif; slain or put to and 

the coi^itiv l.mi Waste to a t;ieat ovleul, tiie 
Komaiis leturiied to llimr eaiiiji victorious, and 
enrielKH! witli ideiitv of every kind. It haj)- 
Jieiied. lli.il, 111 tile mean Iniie, live deputies, 
wul) (wo plelieian Irdmrics, liatl eonie hilliei, 
do(]ia!;;e l''aliius, 111 liie naiiK* <i( l!ie senate, 
not lo .iKeinpt to pass the (’iimntan forest, 
'i'lu'se, reioietin; lli.il they had arrived too late 
lo fiievent the espediiion, relnrned to Rome 
will) (he iieWs 111 i(,s slle<•es^. 

AAWJl. 't'he (Miisui, hy (Ills espeilitmn, 
Nislead oI biitmiin; llu' war ne.iier to a eoneltt- 
sion, only sju-ead il (o a wiiler <‘'.trn( . t.ir all 
tile Irael adjacent to the foot oj .Moiinl (hini- 
nnjs, had lidl lits d('\ .tslalioii--; out o| (lie 

nnlutiatloli conceived (lieie.it, had MUscd to: 
arms, not oid\ (he :.lal<'s of [hiinia, hut the 
iieiLthlioiiriiuj pails of I mhna. 'I'liey eaine 
ther.dore lo Nutrinm, with such a numerous 
armv as they liad never lieibje hrou'^hf into the 
field; and not ordv ventured to eneaiiip on the 
oulsuh' of the wood, but e.uiieslly desirous of 
iMiniim to an c'^asement as soon as possible, 
niarelietl down to the plains to oiler battle. Tlie 
(roop^ belli,'' niurslialied, slooil, at llrst for 
some (niK', on tin-ir own ground. !ia\ini; lelt a 
space suliieieiit lor llie Rom.uis to draw up,' 
oiijiosile to them; but peiceiMiu; tb.il these' 
deeliiH'd fi'^htiii;;. they advanced to the ram- 
pail; where, oh'erviiji; (hat even the advanced 
guards had retired vvitliiii tlie works, they at 
once Iieuan to ui-kI el.imoiouslv on llieir j'c- 
neral’s ordernu' provisions lot ih.il day to he 
brouL'ht down to them : “ lor they were re¬ 
solved to lemaiu there iimlcr aims; and either 
111 Ihe nujlit, or, at all event, at (he dawn of 
day, to attack the enemy's eam|).” 'I'lie l{(nnan 
tioops, lliou'.;li not less e.i'^er for action, were 
r'^striiuii'd by the eonimaiuls ol the General. 
About the tenth hour, llie lunisul ordered his 
men to a rejiasf; ami j'ave direction tliat thev 
sluMild lie ready in arms, at whatever time of 
the day or ni^iit he should i^ive the sij'nal, 

1 [e then addressed a few words to tlieni; spoke 
Ul hi;-h terms of the wars of the Sammies, and 
rontempluou.sly of tlie Ktrunans, who « wore 
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not,” hr said, “ to lie roniparrd with otlirr 
uations, culii'r in resjiect of altilities as sol¬ 
diers, Ol in point of numbers. Rrsulcs, he had 
an (‘111*1110 at work, as they' slmuld find in due 
lime: at pirseut it was of iin])orLaiice to keep 
it secret.” Tins he intimated, in order to 
raise the coura;;e of lu.s men, damped by the 
supeiiority ol the eiiemv's (oree; and, from 
llirii not liaviii'j; loiiiiie-l (be post where thc'y 
kiy, till* Uisinnaiion of a stratai?em formed 
a.^Minsl them seemed the mor<‘ eredihle. After 
ri'Ireshiiut themselves, they went to rest, and 
belli” roused witliouf iioi-ie, about tlie fourth 
Watch, took .unis, 'rhe servants followintr the 
, aimy, had axes pul into their hands, to tear 
down the ramjiart and lill up the treiidi. The 
1 line buijied within ibe wmks, .iial some 
elioseii eolioil.s po-ted < lose lo llie gati's. Then, 
.1 little lirlme day, uhieli in summer m-alits is 
tlie time oJ the piolouiule.t sleep, tlie stirn.d 
beiijj' ”iven, the iMmpait was hvelled, and the 
tioojis nisluii'r toitli, fell upon the enemy, W'lio 
weie (‘vejy wliru' stn l< lu J at (lieir Jciij'th. 
>Iome were put to death bido.e they could stir; 
otlieis luilf asleep, ni tlieir beils ; tlie greatest 
pari, while tliiw ran in eonl'usion to arms; few, 
111 short, had Iiiyu* to deleiul llieiiiselves; ami 
these, who followi'd no ]>aituulai leader, nor 
oiders, were ipuckly routed and pursued by the 
Roman horse, 'i'hi'y lied dili’eieiit ways; to 
tlie camp ami lo the wood-,. 'I'he latter uHorded 
the safer leliige; (or llie foniier, being situated 
in a jihnn, was t.ikim the s.ime day. 'I’lie gold 
and silver was ordi'ied to be brought to the 
eonsiil; the re^t ol (lie sjioii was given to the 
soldii'rs. On that day, sixty tbous.md of the 
enemy W'cre shun oi taken. tSoine allinn, lli.it 
this famous battle w.is fouglit on the larllier 
side of tlie (himiiiati forest, at Penisia ; and 
th.it llie jmbiie had [*eeii urider great diead, 
le.st Ihe army might he inclosed ui such a dan- 
geious J)as^, and overpowered hy a geiieial 
comhinatioii of the Etrurians and riiibriuiis. 
Hut oil whateviY spot it was fought, it is cer¬ 
tain that the Roman powi'r prevailed ; and, in 
con.seiiuonce thereof, ambassadors came from 
I^orusia, Cortona, and Arreliiim, which were 
then among tlie principal stales of Etruria, to 
solicit a peace and alliance with the Romans ; 
and they obtained a Iniec for thiily years. 

A'A’XVTII. During lh(‘se transactions in 
Etrniia, the other consul, tUins Marcius Ru- 
lilus, took Allifft! by storm from the Samiiites; 
and many of their forts, and simillcr town.s, 
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were either destroyed by his arms, oi surren¬ 
dered entire. About the same time also, the 
Koman fleet, haMiig sailed to Campania, under 
Publius Cornelius, to whom the senate had 
given the command on the sea-coast, put into 
Pompeii. Immediately on landing, llie marine 
soldiers set out to ravage the country about 
Nuccria; and after they had quickly laid 
waste the parts which lay nearesi, and whence 
they could have returned to the ships with 
safety, lliey were allured by tlu' tem[)tal)on of 
plunder, as it often happens, to advance too far, 
and tliereby roused the enemy against them. 
While they rambled about the emmlry, they 
met no opposition, though they might have 
been cut olV to a man; but as they wore relum¬ 
ing, in a careless manner, the peasants overlook 
them, not far from the ships, stri|)[ied them ol 
the booty, and even slew a great jjarf of tliein. 
'J’ho.se who escajieil were driven in confusion 
to the ships. As tlie news of Pabius Inivine 
marthed through the Cirninian forc'st had oc¬ 
casioned violent apprehen.sjons at Koine, sa jt 
had excited joy in propoition among the enemy 
in Sarmiium; tliey talked of the Koman army 
being pent up, and surrounded ; and of tin* 
Caudine flnks, as a inode! of what they were 
to undergo. “ 'I’liose jieople,” they said, ever 
greedy after further acquisitions, witc now 
brought into incxtncabb' difliculties, herniiu-tl 
in, not more elfectually by the arms of their 
enemy, than by the disadvantage of the gioiiini.” 
Their joy was even mingled witli a degri‘e of 
envy, because fortune, as they thought, had 
transferred the glory of liiiisiiing the iioiiian 
war, from the Saninites to the Eirunans: they 
hastened therefore, with their whole I'olli cted 
force, to crush the consul Cams .Vlarcius; re¬ 
solving, if he did not give them an ojiporliiiuty 
of fighting, to proceed, through tlic lerritoncs 
of the Marsians and Sabines, into Jiitruria. 
'I'lie consul met them, and a battle was fouglii 
with great fury on both sides, but without a 
decisive issue. Although both parties siill(‘red 
severely, yet the discredit of losing tlie day fell 
on the Romans, because several of equestrian 
rank, some military tribunes, with one lieuten¬ 
ant-general, had fallen; and, what was more 
remarkable than all, the consul himself was 
wounded. This event, exaggerated by re{)ort 
as IS usual, greatly alarmed the senate, so that 
they resolved on having a dictator nominated. 
No one entertained a do.ubt that the nomina¬ 
tion would light on Papirius Cursor who was 


[ then universally deemed to possess the greate.st 
abilities us a couim.UKler: but they could not 
be certain, eilhei that a message imglil be con¬ 
veyed with salcty into Sanmium, where all 
was in A state of hostility, or that the consul 
Marcius was alive. The other consul, Fabius, 
j was at enmity with Papirius, on his own ac¬ 
count; and lest this resentment might prove 
an ol*!>tacle to the jiuUlic good, the setiaie voted 
j that deputies of consular rank should be sent 
i to liim who, uniting their own inlluerice to 
I that of govcrniiiciil, might prevail on him to 
! drop, for the sake of his country, all remein- 
branco of private animosities. When the de- 
))Ulios came to Fabiiis, and delivered (o him 
the itecree of the senate, adding such aigiiments 
as w’er<‘ suital)le to their instriietmiis, the con- 
.sill, euMiiig hts (“y<‘s towards the ground, uiir- 
ed in silence, leaving tliem in uin’ertaiiitv what 
jiart he iiiteudeil to act. 'J’hen, iti the silent 
time of the night, aci’ording to the esf.iltlisfn d 
custom, he iioinin.ited l.ueius Papiinis dief.i- 
for. When the deputies returned linn th.niKs, 
for so very meiiloiionsiy siihdiiing liis passion, 
h(‘ still persevered in obstinate silenet', and ilis- 
missed them williout any aiisw'er. or nu'iilion 
of what he had done : a jiroof that he felt an 
extraordinary degiee of resenlineiit, wliieh it 
cost him a violent >truggl(' to snj>piess. i'api- 
rins ajijjoinled (onus .liinius Bubulinis master 
of the iiorse; an<l, as he was jiroceediiig in an 
assi’iiibly of the (hirup,* to get an order ]>,isM-d, 
i<“s)ti‘cting the eoiniiiand of the annv, an un- 
lucky omen obliged him to adjourn it; lor the 
(’uri.i, which was to vole fii-.t, Inqipencd to he 
tile Fiiiieiaii, remarkablv distinguished by two 
disasters, the taking of the city, ami tlie Can- 
dine peace; the saim* (mria having voted first 
in those’ll ears ill which tin- said events are found, 
liiciiinis Maeer siipjio^es this (’uriu ominous, 
also, on uecount of a third misfortune, tliat 
which w'as experienced at the Crrmera. 

XX.\’I.\. Next day the dictator taking the 
ausjuces anew', olilained the onler, and. inareli- 
ing out at tlie head of the legions, latcdy raised 
on the alarm occasioned by the army passing 
the (’irniman forest, came to Longula; wheno 
having received the troops of the con.sul 

•* The coniitia euriafOt or fifisomblica of the cnria>, 
alone had the jiower of confernrij; miliuiry C(»mmand , no 
niagistraio tliereforo could a«Bume the command wilhoot 
the prcviouH order of iheir aasembly In time, this came 
to lio a mere inuUer of form, ynt tho practice always con¬ 
tinued to be observed. 
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ho led on his forces to haltle; nor 
did the enemy seem to decline the combat. 
However, they stood under aims, until lut'ht 
eaiiie on; neither sulo choosiu" to begin the 
fi:i>. After this, they continued a consid¬ 
erable time cnciitnjied near each other, without 
ei.iinng to action ; neither dillident of their 
(uvn .^Ircngth, nor dospising the adversary. 
Meiiin\^iile the army in Etruria was fully 
emj)loved : for a decisive battle was fought 
null the Ifmbii.uH, 111 w'hirh the enemy was 
ioiited. hut lost not many men, for they did not 
.■ii'nnlain the iiiiht with the vigour with wliii'h 
ihcy be^.in il. Besides this the Ktri»nans 
h.iMiig made a le\y ol trcojis, eidorced by 
the sanctions ol tlie devoting law, each m.in 
<'hoosinL'^ atiolher, Ciiiiie to an engagement at the 
('a|)eol Vadiinon, with more numerous forces, 
ami, at the same tune, with gieater spirit than 
(Inn- had ever shown l>efnr<-. 'J’he battle was 
fought witli such atiiinosity that no )a\ehns 
vvete tlnowii by either party: swords alone 
weie m.iile live of; and the fury of the comba- 
l.iiils was still higher iiillatm'd hy the long <‘on- 
lintied rontest; so that it apjieared to the 
lioiiiatis as if tli(‘y wen' dis|>nting, not with 
Ktiiirians, whom tliey had so ofU'ii comjuered, 
])Ul willi a new race. Not the least intention 
oi giviii'i; giound a|)peareil in any ]iart; tlie 
fiisl lines fell; and lest the standards should 
be exposed, without defmice, the second lines 
were formed in their place. At length, even 
the last reserves were called into action ; and 
such was the extremity of the dilliculty and 
il.iiiger, tliat the Roman cavalry dismounted, 
and pressed forward, through heaps of arms and 
bodies, to till’ front ranks of tlu^ inlantry. A 
new army, as it were, lluis starting uj), disor¬ 
dered the battalions of tlie Etrurians; and the 
rest, weak as their condition was, seconding 
lilts attack, hrok(‘ at last througli tlio enemy’s 
ranks. Their oIksIhuicv tlien began to give 
way ; some, companies ijiiitled their j'osfs, and, 
as soon as they once turned their backs, betook 
themselves to open fliglit. 'J’hatdav first broke 
the strength of the Etrurians, now grown ex¬ 
uberant through a long course of prosperity ; 
all tlie llower of their men were cut olf, and 
the Romans, without halting, seized ami sacked 
llieir camp. 

XIj. Equal danger, and an issue equally 
glorious,^soon after attended the war witli the 
y amnites; who, besides their many preparations 
for the field made no little glitter with new 


decorations of their armour. Their troops 
were ill two divisions, one of which had their 
shields embossed with gold, the other with 
silver. The shape of the shield was this; 
broad at the middle to cover the breast and 
shoulders, and flat at top, sloping off gradually 
so as to become pointed below, that it might 
be wielded with case ; a loose coat of mail also 
helped to defend the breast, and the left leg 
was covered witli a greave; their helmets were 
adorned w'ltli plumes, In add to the appearance 
of their stature. The golden-armed soldiers 
woie tunics of various colours; the silver- 
armed, of white lirieii. To the latter, the 
right wing was assigned; the former took post 
on the left. 7’he Romans had been ajipri/ed 
of these splendid aecoulremeiits, and had Ik'cii 
taught liy llicir commanders, that “ a soldier 
ought to b(' rough; not decorated wdtli golil 
and silver, but j>lueirig his confidence in liis 
sword. That matters of tins kind were in 
reality spoil rather than armour; ghlteniig 
before action, but soon losing tlieir biilhaiin 
will'll liesmeared with blood. That the bright¬ 
est nrnainept of a soldier was valour; that all 
those trinkets would follow victory, and tliat 
those rich eiiemii's would be valuable prizes to 
the poorer conquerors.” ('ur.sor, having animat¬ 
ed his men with these observations, led them on 
to battle. He took post himself on the right 
w’lng, giving the romrnand of the left to the 
master of the horse. At the first onset, the 
conflict between the two armies became des- 
jH'rate, while the dictator and the master of the 
horse were eagerly contending on which wing 
victory should first show itself. It happened 
that .lunius first, with the left wing, made the 
right of the enemy give way ; this consisted of 
men devoted after the custom of Samnites, and 
on that account distinguished hy white garments 
and armour of equal whiteness. Junius, saying, 
he would sacrifice these to Pluto,” pressed 
forw'ard. disordered their ranks, and made an 
'vident impression : w'hich being perceived by 
the dictator, he evclairaed, “Shall the battle 
begin on the left W’ing, and shall the right, the 
dictator’s own troops, only second the arms of 
others, and not claim the greatest share of the 
victory This spurred on the soldiers; nor 
did the cavalry yield to the infantry in bravery, 
nor the ardour of lieutenant-generals to that of 
the commanders. M.arcius Valerius from the 
right wing, and Publius Deeius from the left, 
both men of consular rank, rode off to the cav- 
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ulrv, on the extremities of the line, ami 

exhorting them to join in putting m tor a share 
of the. honour, eharged the enemy on the Hanks. 
The Kninan legions, on observing the eoniusioii 
of the Samnites, by being thus as>iiilei on both 
hides, renewed the shout, and ruhbuig foieihly 
on them, they began to fly. And nov\ the jdaiiis 
Avere quickly filled witli heaps of bodies and 
h])Iendid armour. At fast, tlieir camp received 
the dismayed Hamnitcs ; but tlie\ did not long 
retain even the possession of that: lielore mglu 
it was taken, plundered, and hiirnt. 'I’lie du- 
lator triumphed, in jjursuance ol a ileciee of the 
hcnati*; and the most sjilendid spectacle by far, 
of any in his jirocession, was the caiitured units: 
so maguifieent were they deemed, that the 
shields, adorned with gold, were distrihuled 
among the owners of the siKer shojis, to serve 
as emhellishments to the forum. Hence, it is 
said, arose the custom of tin* foiiini b(‘ing <h'- 
eorated by the a^diles, vvIkui tlu* grand pioees- 
sions are made, on occasion ol (he great games. 
7'hc lionians, indeed, converted tliesc (‘\traoi- 
dinary arms to the honour of the godh: but the 
(yampaniaiis, out of pride, and in hatred ol tin' 
foe, gave them as ornaments to tlieir gladiators, 
who Used to be exhibited as a show at tlieii 
feasts, and whom they distinguished by the 
name of yamnites. During Ibis yi'ai, the con¬ 
sul Fabius fought with the remnants of the 
Etrurians at Perusia, which city also liad vio- 
hited the truce, and gained an easy and di'ci-sive 
victory. After tins, he marched ii]t to the 
walls of (lie town, anti would liave taken il, had 
not deputies come out and capitulated. Hav¬ 
ing placed a garrison at Perusia, and sent on 
before him to the l^onian senate, (lie rmbasvies 
of Etruria, who solicited friend,shi]i, the consul 
rode into the city in triumph, for suci Chses more 
important than those of the dictator. Besides, 
a great share of the honour of reducing tlie 
^^amnites was attributed to the licutenant-g<‘ne- 
rals, Publius Decius and Mareius Vah rins; 
whom, at the next election, the people, with 
universal consent, declared the one consul, the 
other pr.Ttor. 

A LI. Fabius, in consideration of his extra¬ 
ordinary merit in the conquest of Etruria, was 
rc-elcctcd into the eonsnlship. [Y. K. 445. B. 
C. 307.] Decius was ajipointcd Ins colleague. 
Valerius was created praetor a fourth time. 'Phe 
consuls divided the provinces between them. 
Etruria fell to Dccius, Samnium to Fabius. 
The latter, having marched to Auceria, rejected 


the application of the people of Alfateriia, who 
then sued for peace, because they had not ac- 
ccjilcd it when ofli'icd. and by force ol arms 
comjudled them to snireiuh'r. A buttle was 
ibugbt with the 8amnifes, who were overeome 
without much dilHciillv : nor would the memo- 
ly of that engagement hav<* lu'cn preserved, e\- 
cejil that in it the Mursians liisl a)ipenred in 
arms against the Jvoinaiis, 'J’lie defeaioii of 
the Marsiniis wa.s followed hy tliatof tin* IMig- 
nuuis, who met the sam«' fate. 'J'he oilier con¬ 
sul, Decius, was likewise very sneeessftii lu his 
operations: through the teiror with wlueh lie 
inspned the 'raii|uini!ins. lu* rompelhul them 1<* 
siijijilv his ainiy with corn, and to sue for a 
truce f<»r forty years. He took seveial lorts 
from the \ olsinuins I'v assault, some of whidi 
he demoIi'.)ie<l, that tliey might not s(‘r\(“ as k’- 
c(‘jitae!e.s to the eiM'inv. ami, hv extemling ll!^, 
operalionstljioiighcveiy ([uarter,diflused ^u^lI a 
dread of his arms, that tlu* vvholi- Etruii.in ualnui 
sued to him for an alliance : this they did not 
obtain; hut a triK e for a year n as granted llieio. 
The jiay of llie Roimiii army lor that year was 
furnished by the cm niv; and two luiiies t<ir 
each soIiIkt were evaeti'd iiom them till', was 
the purchase <if the tiuce. 'J’hc tramjuility 
now cstuMishei! in Etruria was inl<Tiuplc<l by 
a sudden insurrection of tiie I'mhrians, a nation 
which had sutl'errd no injiiryfrom (he war, ex¬ 
cept what im-oiivcnienee till'country liad felt in 
the passing ol tlx-aimv. These, by calling in¬ 
to tlie licld all tlieii own young men, and lore- 
ing a gr<'at part of the Eliiirians lo resume 
their arms, made up siicli a niiinerous turce, 
tlnit speaking of tlieiiisi'Ive.s with (tsientalioub 
vanity, and ol the Komaiis wiili contempt, they 
boasted that they would leave Deems hehiml in 
Elruna, ami march away to Ix'siege Rome; 
whieli design of tiairs being repoiled to (he 
consul Deems, he removed by long nian hes 
from Etruria towmrds tlieir eitv, and sit dow n 
in the di'-triel of J’upinia, in n adiiie.ss to art 
according to tlie intelligence Avhieh In* inmht 
receive of the enemy’s motions. JVor was thi* 
insiirreetioii of the Embrians slighted at Korne ; 
their very threats cxeited fl’ar.s among the jiuo- 
ple, who had experienerd, in the eabtmiltes suf¬ 
fered from tlie Hauls, the insecurity of the eilv 
wliercin they resided. Dejnilies weie llicre- 
forc des|)atehed to tlie consul Fabius witli di¬ 
rections, that, if he had any respite froni (Im war 
of the Samnite.s, he should witli all haste lead 
liis army into IJnihria. The consul obeyed 
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the. order, and l»y forced rnarchcB, jirocccded to 
Meviitiia, W'liere ihe forces of ihe l/nihriaiis 
then l.iy. 'J’he unexpected arrival of the foil¬ 
ed, \\hoin they had helioved to Ik' sullieicntly 
('iii)>Ioved m Saniniutu, far distant from their 
country, so thoroughly ali'righti'd the (Indiriuns, 
lluit M'venil advised retiring to their fortified 
towns; oihi'rs, the laying aside their arms. Ifow- 
cver. t'nt" district, called by themselves Matorina, 
pn'Viiiled on tiie rest not only to retain their 
■iriiis. hut to come to an immeihate r'ngagemerif. 
'I’hey fell ujton Fuhius while he was fortifying 
hi.s'caiiip. W'hen the consul saw tliem rush- 
jiig luijietuously towards his rampart, he call¬ 
ed oil’ his men from the work, and dn'W them 
lip in till' best manner wJiicli the nalnie ol 
the placi", and tin- tune allowed; encouraged 
them hy ilisj)laMng, in lionourahle and just 
teiiiis, the glory which they hinl ac(juired, as 
well in Etiuria as m Samiiinm, and bade them 
tinish tins insigiiirK-aiit appendage to tlie KOu- 
ij.in war. and take vengeance for tlie nnfnoii'' 
<'\[»re>sions in which tliC'.i' peojdi' liad ihn'at- 
i'licil to attack the city of Jvonie. J^uch was 
the alacnty of the soldiers on hearing this, 
dial, laisiiig the shout spontaneously, they in¬ 
terrupted the geiierars discourse, and, without 
waiting foi orders, advanced, with the sound of 
all llic trumpc'fs and cornets, in full speed 
against tlie em'rny. They made their attack 
ii()l as on men, oi at least men in arms, but, 
what must apjicar womlerful in the iclalion, 
began by snatehiiig the standards out i>f tlu' 
hands which held them; and then, the stand- 
aid-heari'rs themselvi's were dragged to tlie 
I'onsiil, and the arini'd soldiers liauled from 
the one line to the other; little resistance 
Was any wliere made, and the business was 
])erfoimed, not so much with swords, as 
with tlu'ir shields, with tlie bosses of which, 
ami thrusts of their elbows, Ihi'y bore down 
ihe foe. 'I'he prisoners were more numerous 
than the slam, and through tlie whole line the 
I nihriaiis ealled on oaeh other, with 
to lay down their arms. Thus a surrender was 
made in the midst of action, hy the first pro- 
1 voters of the war; and on the next and fol- 
h.wing days, the other states of this people 
also surrendered. The Ocriculans w-ere ad¬ 
mitted to a treaty of friendship on giving se¬ 
curity. 

XJ.Ih Fahius, after reaping laurels in a 
war allotted to another, led back liis army into 
Ins own province. And as, in the preceding 
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year, the jieopic had, in consideiation of his 
services so successfully perfuiincd, re-elected 
him to ihe consulship, so now the senate, from 
the same nioinc, notwithstanding .i warm op¬ 
position made by Appius, jirolonged Ins com¬ 
mand (or the year following, [Y. li. -lid. 11. 
C. 306.] in whicli A[)piiis Claudius ami l.u- 
cius Voluinmus weie consuls. In some an¬ 
nals I jiiid, that A[ijiius. NfiH holding the ollice 
of censor, declared bmiheU’a eun'lidute for tlio 
consulsliip, and that his election was stopjied 
hy a protest t)f l.ucius I'umi^^, jilebeiun tri- 
hune, until he rcsieiic'd the ceiisnrship. After 
his eleelion to the loii'.iih.hip, the iK'w war 
with the l^cilleiitines, who had taken arms, 
lieing decreed to his colleague, lie n immied at 
liome, With design to ineieasi' lus inteiest hy 
popular inlrigiies, since tl.i' means ol procuring 
honour in war weie placed in the hands ol 
others. Voliinniius had no reav.ui to he dis¬ 
satisfied with his j;i-o\nu’e: he humlit iiuiny 
liattles witli goiiil success, and look se\eral 
eitics by a..sinjl!. lie was Iii>et.il m Ins dona- 
tnms of tlie spoil; and this imiin(icenc<', en¬ 
gaging in itsi'll’, lie eiihancf'd iiy Ins eoiirtetnis 
demeanour, by which conduct he in.sjiired his 
solilieis with ardour to meet both toil and 
danger. Quintus Fabius, jifoconsul. foiiglil a 
pitched li.ittle With (lie armies of the Sammies, 
near the cily ol Aliihe. 'I'lie Mctctry was 
complete, 'riie enemy wt're (lri\en (rom flic 
held, and puisiic'd to tlieir camji; nor would 
they have kej)f })ossrssR)n of that, had not tin 
day been almost sj)ent. It was invested, how¬ 
ever, before night, and guarded until day, lest 
any should sliji away. Kext morning wliile it 
was scarcely clear day, they jtroposed to capi¬ 
tulate, and It was agreed, that such as wei<' 
natives of fSamnium should he dismissed with 
single gannc'Uls. All these wtii- sent uiuh'r 
tin* yoke. No jirecaution was taken m favour 
of the allies of the Samnites: tln-y were sold 
liy anelinn, to the nnmher of seven thousand. 
Those who declared themselves subjects of the 
Ilernicians, were kept by themselves under a 
guard. All these Fahius sent to Rome to the 
senate ; and, after being examined, whether it 
was in conse(|UCHce of a public order, nr as 
volunteers, that they had carried arms on flic 
hide of the Samnitos against the Romans, tlic'y 
were distributed among the states n/ the La- 
tiiies to h(' lield in eustodv ; and it was nrdereil, 
that the ne-w consuls, Puhims (b)rnelius Aim- 
na and Quintus Marcius Trenmliis, who by 
36 
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this tune h;id been elected, should lay that 
allUir entire before the senate: [V. R. 447. 
U. C. 305.] this gave such olFenee to the Her- 
jiKians, that, at a meeting of all the btates, as* 
bombled by the Anagmans, in the circus called 
the Maritiinc, the whole nation of tiie llerni- 
Clans, excepting the Alatrians, Eeicntines, and 
Vcrulans, declared war against the Ih-mau 
people. 

XLIII. In Sanmiuin also, in consequence 
of the <leparture of I'hilnus, new cominolious 
arose, (-alatia and t^ora, un<l llic Jvoinari 
garribons stutioneil (here, were lahen. and tiie 
jiri'.oners tie,ated with extreme cruelty , i’ult- 
Ims (yornclius was thereloie bciit, Ihilhci with 
an army. The command ag.uiibt tlu* new ene¬ 
my, (for hy this time an order had ]»assed lor 
declaiiiig war against the Anagnnns, and the 
rest of the Ilcinieiaiis) was decreed (o Alaudus. 
These, in the heginning, seeuied all the jiasbC's 
between the ramps ot the consul, in sueli a man¬ 
ner. that no messenger, liowe\er, exp(n(, eoiild 
make his way from one to the oiIkt ; and each 
consul spent several days in absolute unecrtain- 
ty and in anxious suspense conceriimg the state 
of the other. Apprehenbions for their suiely 
spread oven to Rom(‘;so that all the younger 
eilizens were compelled to enhsl, and two regu¬ 
lar armies were raised, to answer sud<len emci- 
gencies. The conduct of the lliTmcuuis dining 
the progress of the vx'ar afterward'., sliowed noth¬ 
ing suitable to the present alarm, or to the an- 
t lent rmiowri of that iialion, VVilhont ever mak¬ 
ing any elVort worth ineiilioning, being IkmIimi 
out of thiee iliUcrerit earnps within a f<‘W day.-, 
tliey stipulated for a truce of thirty days, during 
which they might siuid to Rome, to the senate, 
on the terms of furnishing two months' pay. 
and coin, aud a lunie to exerv soldier. 'J’he 
senate referred them hack to Mariius. wlmm 
they empowered to (Ictoriniiie on the affair, and 
lie aeeejited their submission. Me:inwdii!e, in 
Samnium, the other consul, thougli superior in 
strength, was very much emharra'sed hy the 
nature of hts situation : the enemy had blocked 
up all the roads, and seized on the passable de- 
file.s, so as to stop all supplies of provisions; 
nor could the consul, though he daily drew out 
his troops and olTorcd liattle, allure them to an 
engagement. It was evident, that neither could 
the Sarnnites support an immediate contest, 
nor the Romans a delay of action. The ap¬ 
proach of Marcius, who, after he had suliducd 
the Hernicians, hastened to the succour of his 


colleague, jmt it out of tlie enemy's powtg any 
longer to avoid tighting: for they, who luid not 
deemed themselves a match in the field, even 
for one of the armies, could surely not suppose 
that if they should allow the two consular 
armies to unite, they could have any hope re- 
inaining: they made an attack theicloie on 
Marcius. as lie was approaclmig in the ii regular 
order of maich. 'I’lie baggage was' hastily 
thrown together in the ceiitic, and the lioe 
formed as well as the time [>erinitt<-il. 'I’lie 
shmit winch reached iIh‘ post of (hirni'lms.wifh 
llie (lii'l ob'crved at a disliuiee, exeited a bu>ti'- 
and Imnv in his camp. Ordering !ii' mmi in- 
s’aiitlv 111 anil', and iiMding them out to tlw 
field with (lie utmost li.isti-. In* charged tlu' llaiitv 
of tlu' enoiny's line, which had enough to do in 
t'leotlier dispute, at the s.iine ti ne exelaiitiing. 
tli.it It would be (h(“ height ofiiiiamv, il’lliey 
siiJfeied Marcius's army to iuoiiopo![/<‘ the 
honour of l>oth victoiies. and did not .isserl 
liiea claim to the glor\ of tlieir own war." He 
Itore down all ludo-T liiiii, and piislu'il forward, 
through tlie innUt <4 the enemy's line, to (heir 
cain[», which, hmiig left without a gtiaid, he 
took and set, on lire , and ihi' llami's of it lieiug 
seen hy tile soldiers of Marcius, and hk<'\\is(“ 
l>V theencinv on their lookingahoul, a genera! 
flight inuiietlialelv took phu e among the S.im- 
niles. Hilt they could not t'lfecl an csea|ie in 
any diieelmii; in cveiv <pi.irlcr they mel dcaih. 
AftiT a sknigliier (d lliirly ihoU'ainl men. the 
<orisiils had now givmi tlw signal lor lelreat , 
and were (>>l!(“(iiiig, into one hody.tlieii .sevmai 
forces, wljown*re em])|o\cd in iiuUual eoiigralu- 
lations, when some new enhoils of the enemy, 
whieli [jad lieen le\i<-d for a reinf<»reenieiif. hmng 
si'cn at a distinec, occasioned a icnewal of the 
earnagi*. C)ii these the eonqueiors iiished, wilh- 
out any order of the consuls, or signal re<-eived, 
erving out, that (hey would giv<'these S.unnilt's 
an introdiietiim to .si-rviei', which lliey would 
not like. The consul.' indulged the aidoiir of 
the legions, widl knowing that law troops 
mixed with vetcran.sdispinteil liy dcl'‘ai. would 
be incapafde even of altempting a contest. ISoi 
wore they wrong in their judgineni: all (he 
forcer? of the Sarnnites, old and new, fled to the 
nearest mountains. These the Roman army 
also ascmided, so tliat no situation aihuded 
safety to th(‘ vanquished ; they were lieaten ofl^ 
even from the summits which they had seizeil. 
And now, they all, with one voice, sufiplicatod 
for a suspension of arms. On which, being 
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owlfreJ to furnish corn for throe mouths, jiay 
for ii your, and a tunic to each of the soldiers, 
they sent (ie[)iilies to the soiialc to sue tor jioace. 
CoriieluH was lolt in Saninmin. M.ircius ro- 
turnod into iho oily, in triumph over tlio llor- 
nioiims; and a decree was passed for erectiiif? 
to liitii, m tlio forum, an equi'stnaii statue, 
wliK’li was placed hofox' tlio lomph; ot Castor. 
To llire? slate.s of the Jlcriuciaus, (the Alatri- 
ans, Vonilans, ami Fereiitines,) llieir own law.s 
wore restored, because they jinderred tliosi*, to 
the bcinn: made cili/ons of Ivoim-; and they 
weft'peuiiitted to intennatry with <'aeh other, 
u pnvib'ne wliicli they alone o( the Horuict.ins, 
for a loiii^ tiiiK' alter, oii|oyed, 'J’t) llie Aiiaij;- 
iiiaijs, ami tlie others, who had made ar on the 
Ivoinaus, was f^ranted the ireedom oi the slatt'. 
without the iii;liti-( volini;; ])nblie a-.senibli''s, 
and interinarria<fcs. weie not allowed thetn, 
and then inaLtisirale-, were prohibite.l jtom 
actinu e\o«’|)l ni the nnnisti.ition (>f puMie wor- 
slup. Duiiii” tills )iMi, (\iiiis .luniiis Rubiii' 
(us, enisor. coiitiacled lot the hnildiiu’' oi a 
temple to (le.dlh, \\ iucli lie had vowed dinni” 
his eotisiii.ile in t!u‘ war with the S.iii.inles. 
Ry the '..CM' prr-on. am! iiis coile.mm', M.tr- 
cu.s \ .derius Alavimus. roads wcje minle 
thioinrli ilic fields at llie [iulilice\pense. Dur- 
Inir llie s.itm' year ilic tri'alv with tin*Cartilage, 
in.ills vv.is jonevved .1 third tunc, am! ample 
presents made lo tlieir ainba.ssadors who came 
on th.il hii-.im'ss. 

Tills vear had :i dichilor in oll'icc, 
I’uhliiis ('onielius Si ipio. witli I’ul'lius Rccins 
Mils, mast(‘r of the hotsi-. By ihcsc the elec¬ 
tion of coiisiiiswas lii'ld, heiDC* tlie )Hir[)ose for 
whieh tlic\ had h(‘(‘n cri’.ited, lieeaiisc neither of 
the eotisuls eoiild he absent Irom tlie ainm's. 
'I'he consuls elecled were Lucius Postiiinuis 
ami 1'itns Miiniciits ; [ V. U. 4 IS, !L ('. 301.] 
wlioiii Fisf) placi's next .il'tcr (Quintus rabiu.s 
and I’ubliiis Deems, omittimj; the two years m 
which I liavc set down Claudius with Volum- 
iiius, and (airnelius with Marcius, as consuls. 
Whetlier tins liaiijnmeil tliroufili a lapse of me¬ 
mory m disosiine; Ills annals, or whether ho 
pujlioscly passed over those two consulates as 
decraim; the accounts of them false, cannot ho 
ascortainod. Durnitt this year Iho Samiiitos 
mado incur.sions into the district of Stella.' in 
the Campanian torriloiy. Roth the consuls 
wore therefore sent into 8amnium, and pio- 
oroded to difTcrcnl regions, Postumius to 'Jh- 
fevnum, Minucius to Rovianum. The first 


cng.igcincnt happened at Ihforiiuin, wheto 
l^osluimus commanded. Some say, that the 
Sainiiilt's were completely defeated, am! twi'uty 
tliousaml ot them made prisoneis. (Hhers, 
that the army separated without vutory on 
citln'r side ; and (hat Postumius, ooiintcrfciting 
fear, withdrew ius torces |)rivatoiy by night, and 
marched away to tlie iiioiintams; o'liither (he 
enemy also ioHowed, and took possession of a 
strong hold two nnles distant. The consul, 
having created uhehi'f that lie h.id come thither 
loi the fuke ol a sate post, and a fruitful spot, 
(and such it le.dly wm-.) secured his c.imp with 
strong works. Furm-bing it with imigazines 
tjf every thing tnetu!,lie h-tl a strong guaid to 
defi’iid It ; and at tin' third watch, led aw.iy tlie 
legions lightly aci-oulieil, !>y llu' sboitest road 
I wliK h he could l.ikr, to join Ills roUeagne, wdio 
j lay oj)posil(‘ to his foe. There, by advice ot 
1 Postumius, Miiiiieius eaine to an engagement; 
i ami w'hen tlic figlit had conlinued donlitful 
thioiigh a great part oi (lie d.iy, Postumius, 
willi ins Ix-sli h'gioiis, made an uiic\[)ected at¬ 
tack on the enemy's line, spent by tins time 
wjlii faliiruc : liius, weariness and woundsliav- 
ing rendi'ri'd them nieapahle even of flying, tliey 
were out oil to a man. amt twenty-one standards 
taken. 'J'he Romans then proceeded to Pos- 
liiniius’s station, wliere lh«‘ two vietoiious ar¬ 
mies filling upon the enemy, already <lisma}ed 
Ity the news of what liad j)as,sed, louted and 
di-jirrsed them: twenly-s],v imljt.ny standard.^ 
W'l'ri* taken here, and tlii' ^amnite geniTal, 8la- 
tius {u'llius. with a great mimher <'f othci 
juisotii'is, and botii the camps, tell into the 
hands of the eomjuerors. Next day Rovianum 
was bi'sieged, and soon after laki'ii. Rolli (lie 
consuls were honoured willi a tiiumjili, and with 
high applause of llu-ii excellent conduct. 8omc 
wiitcrs say, that the consul Miniuius was 
brought hack to the cauiji grievously wounded, 
ami that he died there; tli.it Marcus I’uhnis 
was substituted consul in his jilaec, and that it 
was he, who, being sent to command Miiiucius’s 
army, took Rovianum. During the same year, 
Sora, Arpinum, and (A'lisennia were recovered 
from the Samnites. The statue of Iferoulesthe 
great was erected in the capitol, and dedicated. 

A!LV. Ill the succeeding con.sulatc of J’ul>- 
lius 8ulpicius Haverno and Puldius ^cniproniu-' 
Sophus, [Y. K. 449. B. (h 303.] the Saimntcs, 
de.sirous either of a termination or a cessation 
of liostilltios, sent ainl)!is.sador.s to Rome to 
treat of peace; to whose submissive solicita- 
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tions this answer was returned, that, •* had not 
the Samnites frequently solicited peace, at limes 
when they were actually preparing for war, their 
present application might, perhajis, in the course 
of negotiating, have- produced thedoMred elfeet. 
Kut now, since words had hitherto proved vain, 
people's conduct might be guided hy facts: 
that Publius Sempronius the consul would 
shortly he in Samniumwith an ainiy : that lie 
could not be deceived in judging whether their 
dispositions inclined to peace' oi war. He 
would bring the senate cerfam infornuitifiu le- 
speeting every particular, and tlieiramhassadors 
might follow the eonen! on his reluin from 
Saninmm.” 'I'he Roman accordingly marcli- 
ed through all parts of t“!amninm, found o\civ 
tiling in a state of jieace, and w as liltcrally 
siijiplied with proYmions ; on which, a renewal 
of the old treaty was this year, gi.mted to the 
Sammies. Tlio lumian arms wlure tln'ii 
turned .ag.iinst the /Kqnaiis, tlieir old enemies, 
hut who liad, for many yeais jiasl, remaim'd 
«jnict, under a fallaeioiis ajipcaiance of liieiid- 
ship. 'i’he reason of making war on (hem 
Was, that while the lleiiiuians were in a state 
of prosperity, these had. in eoiijunetioii witii 
them, frequeutlv sent aid to the Samiiites; and 
after the Herninans were snhdned, almost the 
whole nation, without ihsseiiihliiig that the} 
acted hy public autlionty, had lovolted to tlic 
enemy ; and when, after the coiiHusnni of tiie 
Irealv with tlic f^amnites at Rome, amhassa- 
dors wiTc sent to demaml suli^faetion, lliey 
said, that •' this was only a trial made of lliein, 
on the expeetatton that they would through fear 
Slider themselves to he made Roman eid'/ens. 
Rut how nuo-h that condition was to he wished 
for, they had been langlil hv the Hi Tiiiciaiis; 
who, when they had the option, jireferrcd tlmr 
own laws to tiie fieedom of the Roman state. 
'I'o jieople who wislied for liberty to choose 
what they judged preferable, the necessity of 
hcconiiiig Roman citizens w'ould liave the iia- 
tuie of a })iniishmenl.” In resentment of these 
(led,irations,uttered publicly m their assemblies, 
the Roman jieople ordered war to he made on 
the .i^ijuans; and, in prosecution of lliis new 
undertaking, both the consuls marched from 
the city, and sat down at the distance of four 
miles from the camp of the enemy. The troops 
of the /Equans, like tumultuary recruits, in 
consequence of (heir having passed such a num¬ 
ber of years without waging war on their own 
account, were all in disorder and confusion, 


without established oHicers and without eoih- 
inaml. S'omc aihised to give battle, otln-rs to 
defend the camj>; the greater jiart were influ- 
cneed hy concern for tlie di‘va''(ali()n ot thi'ir 
lands, likely to take jdacc, and the consciiuent 
destruction of their cities, left with weak cai- 
risons. Among a variety of projiositions, they 
however heaid one which tended to transler 
every man’s ntlention from the jmi'lichntcresls 
to tlie care of his jnnate conceins. ll reioin- 
uiended that, at the first watch, they should 
depart fiom the camp hy ditrerciil roads, ami 
cairy all theii ellects into the cities, where thi'y 
might hi' seeured hy tin' strength ol the foitili- 
ealuuis ; tin- tliev all approvi'd and warm!} ee- 
h'hrated. W hen the enemy won- now dis- 
jiemeil through tlie eounliv, the K’om.ins, at (he 
Jiist d.iwn. maielied out to the lield, and diew 
iij) in Older of hallle, hut im one luminy to op¬ 
pose them, they ad\:.iieeii in a brisk ji.ue to ihe 
j caini). i’eieeiMiig neither guaids hel-ire the 
gates, nor soidnus on the nimpaiis, mu the 
usual hiislie ol a eamp,—suipin., d at the e\lia- 
oidmaiy silenee, thev iialtetl in appn lu'nsi.ut of 
some stratagem. .At length, ])a'-ing o^er liie 
r.mqiart, and finding the whole deseited. lluyy 
[iroeeeiled to .search out the liaets of the i iieinv 
Rut ihi'se, astliey scattered tlieiusehcs to every 
qrailcr. occasioned per]-le\i(v at fust. Mier- 
wards liiseoMinig their de^lgn h} means ol 
s( outs, they nitacked their eilies. one .illei ano¬ 
ther, and W'lthm llie spare ol lilly da\s, took, 
cntiiely hy force, foilY-oiie towns, most o| 
winch well' lazi'il and hitriif. and the nice of ihi' 
-Eqiians almost exlup.ited. A liiuiiqdi was 
gianti'il ovoi till'.Eqii.uis. The Marnieiniaiis, 
Marsiiiiis. I’eligniaiis, ami J’l'rentines, warned 
by tlie exauqdo of iheir dmasteis, sent (lr[iulies 
to Roini'to .solicit jn'.ice ainl fiieiidship; and 
these stall's, on their siihmis-,i\(‘ applications, 
were admitted into alhauee. 

A'liYI. In the same year, (hiius Fla\Mis, 
son of Cneius, grandson of a freed man, a nota¬ 
ry, 111 low circuriistanees originally, imt artful 
and eloquent, was ajqiointcd cmule aalile. I 
timl in some annals, that, being in attendaiiee 
on the a'diloK, and seeing that lie was voted 
rrdile hy tlu- jirerogative tribe, lint that Ins name 
would not be received, hi'cause lie aeleil as a 
notary, he tlirew down his tablet, and took an 
oath, tliat lie W'ould not, for the future, follow 
that Imsiness. Rut fiieinius .\faeer eonleiids, 
that he had dropjied the enqiloyinent of nota¬ 
ry a eniisiilerahle time before, liiiving already 
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bnui u triliunc, and twice a tnuinvii, otice lot 
n'nulatin^^ the nightly watch, and another time 
inr comlucling a colony. However, id tins 
there ih no dispute, that to the contempt thrown 
by the nobles on the meanness of his condition, 
he opjiosed much firmness. He made jiublic 
the rules of proceeding in judicial causes, hi¬ 
therto shut up in the closets of the puntiirs, 
aixl iiuftfj up to public view, round tin' forum, 
the calendar on wliile tiil»lets, that all might 
know when husiness could b«‘ transacted in the 
courts. To the great displeasure of llic nobles, 
he'-jierlorrned liie dedication of the temple of 
(bmcord, in the area of Vulcan’s temi>le; and 
the chief pontilf, (lornelnis Baibatus, was (oiu- 
jielied by the united iiislanees of the |ie(]])le, to 
dielale to him the form of wouK although he 
affirmed, that, consistently with the prai* 
tice of anti(]Uity, no other than a consul, 
or coimnaiider-in-chicf, could dedicate a tem- 
j)ie. This occasioned a law to he piopo>rd 
to the people, by directum id the senate, 
tliat no person should dedieali* a Idnjde, or 
an altar, wilhout an order from the senate, or 
from a majority of the plelieian trdHines. Tlie 
incident which I am aliout to menlioii would 
he Invial in itself, wore it not an instance of 
the freedom assumed by plebeians in opjiosi- 
tion to the jindi! of the nobles. Flavius eom- 
lug to make a visit to his colleague, who was 
sick, some young nobles who were situiig there 
agreed among themselves not to {lay !iim the 
eoinphinent of rising athisrntranec ; on which 
lie ordered his curule chair to be brought 
ihitlier, and from his honourable si’ut ol ofiicc 
enjoyed the sight of his enetnies, tortured with 
Voi. 1—2 r 


envy. Ihivvever, Flavius owed his upjmint- 
ment to the ledileshiji to a faction composed of 
the lovvesl, class of jicople, whicli had galliercd 
hlrengtli during the censorship ot .\ppius Clau¬ 
dius: fur be was the first who degr.ided the 
senate, hy electing into it the immediate de¬ 
scendants ol fn ed men; and wlum he found 
that no one allowed that eleetion as valid, ami 
that his conduct in the senate-house, had not 
procured him the lulhumce m the city which it 
liad hoeu Ills piiiicipal object to attain, he (lis- 
tiibuh'd men of ibe meani's! order among all 
the several tribes, and tlius eornijjled tbe as¬ 
semblies both of tli(“ luiinn and ot tbe field ol 
Mars. With resjiect to tbe eleitiun of Fla¬ 
vius, it excited great iiidignatinii in tbe bicasts 
of most of tlie nobles, who laul aside their gold 
lings aiidhracelelsin consequence of it. From 
th.il time the state was sjihl into two parlies. 
’I'iic uneoiriijticd jiait of the peojde, who fa¬ 
voured and su|>poited the good, held one sjde ; 
the faclum of tlu* rablile, tlie other. Quintus 
Fabius and Ihiliiius Decius were then made 
censors, and Fabius, both for the sake of con¬ 
cord, and at the same time to prevent the elec¬ 
tions remaining in tlie hands of the lowest of 
the people, purged the. rest of the tribes of all 
the rabble of the forum, and threw it into four, 
which he ordered to he called city tribes. And 
tins )>rocodure, we are told, gave such universal 
sati.sfaclion, that, by this regulation in tbe or¬ 
ders of the state, he obtained the surname of 
Maximus, which he had not been honoured 
with by his many victories. The annual review 
of the kniglits, on the ides of July, is also said 
to have been projected and instituted by him. 
30 * 
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SiibmiMion of the Marcians accepted. The collepe of Augurs augmented from four to nine The law of appeal 
(u the iH'iiple carried by Valerius the consul Two more tribes added. War declared against the Sammies. 
Si-vrrnI siiccGssiul aeiions. [n an engagement against the combined forces of the Etruscans, Umbrians, Sam- 
niics niul Giiulfi, Publius Dcciu'i, after the example of hw father, devotes himself for the army Dies, and, by 
Ins (io.uh, piocures iho Mclory to the Homans. Defeat of the Sammtea by Papinus Cursoi. The census held 
'J'he liihtriim closed. The number of the citi/ens two hundred and sixty-two thousand throe hundred and 
t’venty-iwo. 


I. UsDKii the succmling consuls, Lucins 
(Jcnnciu.s, ami Servlus Cornelius, [V. R.450. 
B. C. 302.] the state enjoyed almost uninter- 
nipteil rest from foreign wars. Colonics were 
led out to f^ora anil Alba. For the latter, 
situated in the country of the -Equans, .six 
thousand colonists were enrolled. Sora had 
formerly belonged to the Volscian territory, 
but had fallen into the possession of the Sam- 
niles; thither were sent four thousand settlers. 
'J'his year the freedom of the state was granted 
to the Arpinians and Treliulans. The Frusi- 
nonians were tinod a third part of their lands, 
because it was discovered, that they had endea¬ 
voured to stir up till! ilernicians to rebellion; 
and the heads of that conspiracy, after a trial 
before the consuls, held in pursuance of a de* 
cree of the senate, were beaten w'lth rods and 
belwadcd. However, that the Romans might 
not pass the year entirely exempt from war, a 
little expedition was made into Umbria; intel¬ 
ligence being received from thence, that num¬ 
bers of men, in arms, had, from a certain cave, 
made excursions into the adjacent country. 
Into this cave the troops pencliated with their 
standards, and, the place being dark, they 
received many wounds, chiefly from stories 
thrown. At length the other mouth of the 
cave being found, for it was pervious, both the 


ojiciiings were filled up with wood, which be¬ 
ing set on fire, there perished by means of the 
smoke and heat, no less than two thousand 
men; many of whom, at the last, in attempt¬ 
ing to make their way out, rushed into the 
very flames. [Y. R. 4.^1.13. C. .301.] 7'he two 
Marci, Livius Benter and jFJmilius, succeed¬ 
ing to the consulship, war broke out again with 
the H^quans; who, being highly displeased at 
the colony established within their territory, 
as if it were a fortress to keep them in awe, 
made an attempt, with their whole force, to 
seize it, but were repulsed by the colonists 
themselves. They caused, however, such an 
alarm at Rome, that, to quell this insurrection, 
Cams Junius Bubulcus was nominated dic¬ 
tator : for it was scarcely credible that the 
.Equans, after being reduced to such a degree 
of weakness, should by themselves alone have 
ventured to engage in a war. The dictator, 
taking the field, with Marcus Titinius, master 
of the horse, in the first engagement, reduced 
the .iEijuans to submission; and returning into 
the city in triumph, on the eighth day, dedi¬ 
cated, in the character of dictator, the temple 
of Health, which he had vowed when consul, 
and contracted for when censor. 

II. During this year a fleet of Grecians, 
under the command of Cleonvmufi, a Laced®- 
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niouian, arrivotl on the roast of Italy, anti 
took Thurirp, a city in the territory of the 
Hallentines. Against tins enemy, the consul 
ifilaulius was sent, who, in one hattlc, com- 
jilclely defeated them, and without further oji- 
]>osition drove them on board their shijis. 
'riuiri.T was then restored to its old iiihabilants, 
and peace re-eslahlishcd in the country of the 
ftallantmes. In some annals, I find that .limins 
Rubulens was sent dictator into flint eountry, 
and that (Meonyinus, without bazaiding an 
engagement willi the Koioans, retired out of 
Italy. lie then sailed round the promontoiy 
of Rrundusium. and, steering down the middle 
of the Adriatic gulf, because lie dreaded, on 
the left hand, the coasts of Ilaly destitute ol 
harbours, and, on the light, the Illyrians, Li- 
biirnians, and Istrians, nations of savages, and 
noted in general for piracy, lie jiassed on to the 
coasts of the A'cmlians. Here, having Iaiule<! 
a small [tarty to e\j)Ioie the eounliv, and, Ite- 
ing informed tlnit a narrow' beaeli .stretdieJ 
along the shore, beyond which were marshi's, 
overflowed by the tides; that diy land was seen 
at no great distance, level in the nearc't pint, 
and rising belimd into hills, beyond wliiehwas 
the mouth of a very deeji rivt'r, into which they 
had seen ships brought round and moored in 
safety, (this was the river Mciluacns,) he or¬ 
dered his fleet to sail into it and go up against 
the stream. As the channel would not admit 
the heavy ships, the troops, removing into the 
lighter vessels, arrived at a part of the eountry, 
occupied by tliree niantime cantons of the Pa- 
tavians, settled on that coast. Here they made 
adesctMit,leaving a small guard vvitli the slops, 
made themselves inasteis of these <-aiitons, set 
fire to the houses, drove oil’ a ronsid«rid)!e 
booty of men and cattle, and, allured fw tlie 
sweets of plunder, proceeded still faither from 
the shore. When news of this was brought to 
Patavium, where the coiiliguily of the (Jauls 
ke[)t the inlialiitants constantly in arms, llx-v 
divided their young men into two liands, ori<’ 
of which was led towards the quuiter where 
the marauders were said to be busy; the otlici 
by a dillerent route, to avoid meeting any of 
the pirates, towards the station of the ships, 
fifteen miles distant from the town. 'J’hese at¬ 
tacked the small cr.aft, and, killing the guards, 
compelled the ofTrighted manners to remove 
their ships to the otlier hank of the river. Py 
land also, the attack on,the dispersed plunder¬ 
ers was equally suc« essful; and the Grecians, 


flying back towards their sliqis, vveie oj)po: ed 
in their way by the Venetians. 'Phus ineloi'Ctl, 
on both sides, they were cut to jueces; and 
some, who were made prisoners, giiv(‘ inloima- 
tion that the licet, with their king ('leonyiiius, 
was but three miles distant. !:^en<!ing the ra|)- 
tives into the nearest canton, to be kejjf iimb i 
a guard, some s(>ldiers got on bo.inl the II,il- 
botlonu’d vessels, so eonslriieteil for \he |mi- 
[loso of pavsing the shoals with ease; olliers 
threw themselves into those wlii«h had been 
lately taken from the eneto) , and pKK'ei iiMig 
bnvn tin* river, snnoumied tiu-ir nnvvireK 
ships, wlin h dri'culeil the unknovvii s.inds mid 
flats, mine llian tbev did llie Koiiiaiis. and 
which slinwetl a greater e.igemess to evrape 
into the det'p, than to make lesi'fiime. Tin’ 
soldii'is [luisueil tliein :is f.ir as the ni<nilli ol 
the river; and having taken am! Imined a pmt 
of file fleet, winch, in the bnity ami cc nfmoin. 
had in'cn stranded, ri'liiined v n t,'i loU', ('Iro¬ 
ny tuns, having met sm-d's-^ in no pail o! iho 
Adriatic sea, dejiarti’d with sc.tnr .i fii’lli pail 
of his nav\ n’lmiining. .M.in\, i ow alive, Imve 
seen the beaks id hm ships, ami the-pods of 
the TmerdirnioTinins banging m tin' cli’ tenq Ir 
of.Iinio. In commemoration id’this evimt, theie 
is 1 ‘xhibiled at I'afaviiiin, evei v vear, on it', an- 
mversarv day, a naval combat on the liver in 
the middle <d tlie town. 

III. A treaty was this year com hided at 
Rome with tlie Vestunaris, who solnited 
friemlshif). A’aniuis eaimes of ap[)re!ieiis)(in 
afterwards sprung U[». JSd'Ws anived, tliai 
Rlriiria was ni ndielhon: (he insiirieelmn hav¬ 
ing arisen from tin' dissenlioiis of the Arre- 
lians; for the (hliinui f.irnilv having grown 
exorbitantly [lowerful, n paitv, out of i nvv itf 
their W'cahh, had attenijited to I'-xpel them bv 
force of arms. Aecoiints were also reeeiMai 
tiiat the Marxians held foreihle jiossiession of 
(he lands to whieh the eoloiiy of <'ai<-eoli, eoh- 
sisfing of foul tlmiisand men, had been sent. 
Py reason, theri’fore, of tbo’-e (ornmotiojo-, 
Marcus Valerius Maximus was nonunaied dic¬ 
tator, and ebo.se for bis master ol tlu’ borho, 
Marcus /Emilins Paullus. This I am niclin-d 
(o believe, rather than tliat (Quintus I'afinis, at 
such an age as he then wais, and after enjoying 
many honours, was placed in a station subordi¬ 
nate to V'rdenus; liut 1 tliink it not unlikely 
tliat the mistake arosi' from the siirminie Maxi 
mus. 7’he dictator, taking the fn Id at the 
head of an army, in one battle utterly defeated 
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the Marsians, drove them into their fortified 
towns, and afterwards, ni the course of a few 
days, took Milionia, Plcstiiia, and Fiesiha; 
and then fining this people in a part of their 
Jatnls, granted them a rimewal of the treaty. 
'I’he force of the war was then directed against 
the Flrurians; and the dictator having gone to 
Jioiiie. for the purpose of lenewing the auspices, 
the rndlitcr of the horse, going out to forage, 
was taken at disadvantage, by means of an ain- 
luisciide, and ol)ligcd to lly shamefully into his 
alter losing siweral standards, and many 
ol’his ineti. Now, that such a diseoinllture 
happened to Fahtiis is exceedingly iinprohalde; 
not only because, if in any particular, certainly 
al o\ c <dl, in the (]uahli(‘a(ions of a eoininander. 
he fully iniMited hi^ snrnanie , hut he^ides, im- 
jircs'^eii \\)th the recolieclnin ofRapirius’s sevc- 
r(I\. he never could luive !»ec!i tenijilcd to tight. 
\MlhoLil tile thei.iior's oiders, 

1\’. Till' news of thi-. disa-ler excled al 
Ihiiiie an alaim greater ihan the iiuporl.iiiei' of 
the all'air should .seem to juslity ; for, as if the 
ariMV had heen (li'stioyeil, the court-i weie or- 
dei<'(! to he sliiil, giiartls mounted at the gates, 
and wat< lies si'l in every stri'cl: and armour 
and we.ijioiis were hcajaal on tin* walls. x'Ml 
the younger eiti/eiis were eomjielled to enlist, 
and the dictator was ordiTcd to join the army, 
'i’heie he loimd ('very thing m a mure trampiil 
.state lliaii he exjiected, and regularity esta¬ 
blished, llirougli the care of tile iiiasli'r of Uie 
htose; tin* camji reiiuned to a |»l.i<‘(‘ ol gri-aler 
s.ilely ; the coliorls, winch had lost ihrn si.ni- 
duds, iell without tents on llie outside of tlie 
ram|Kirls; and the troops aidenllv imjiaticnl 
lor halile. that tlieir disgrace iniglit }»e the 
suoni'i oblilciateil. He tberefore imrne.li.itely 
decamped, and advanced into the territory of 
Kiisella. Thither the enemy also followed ; 
and allhougli, since their late success, lliey | 
eineriained tin* most sanguine liopc.s from an 
open trial of slirngtli, yet thev eiidi'ai mired to 
gam also an advantage by a sir.iligem which 
tiu'Y had befori* practised with sucee-.s. There 
were, at a small distance from the Komaii 
.;ainp, the half-ruinod liousos of a town wliicli 
had been burnt in the devastation of the coun¬ 
try. Among these tliey concealed a liudy of 
troops, and then drove on .some eatlle, within 
view of a Roman post, cominniub'd by a lieii- 
lenant-jcneral, Oneius Fulviim. This tempta¬ 
tion not indue.ing any one to .stir from his sta¬ 
tion, one of the herdsmen, advancing close to 


the, works, called out, that others were driving 
out those cattle at their leisure from the ruins 
of the town, why did they rcinain idle, when 
they might salely drive them through the mid¬ 
dle of the Roman camp 1 This being inter¬ 
preted to the lieutenant-general, hy some na¬ 
tives of Crere, and great impatience prevailing 
through every eorn|)any of the soldiens, W'ho, 
nevertheless, dared not to move without or- 
deis, he coinmandetl some who were skilled in 
the language to uhser\e attentively, whether 
the dialect of the herdsim’n rescmhled that of 
rustics or of cili7cns : the>e rcjmrted. that theit 
accent in .sjic.iking. (heir manner of appear¬ 
ance, were all of a more [mlished east lliari 
suited such desuiptlon of jieisons. ‘‘ (lo 
tin'll,” said lie, “tell them that they may un¬ 
cover the aiiilnish winch they vainly conce.il; 
that the Romans undi‘r''taiid all (hen dc\ices, 
and can now be no more taken by stratagem 
Ilian tliey e.iii lie comjucied bv ai ills.” Wlieii 
these woriK weie lic.ml, and earned to those 
who I,IV in ambusli. ihev imnu'diatelv arost* 
fiom llicir lurking jd.iccs, and ni.irched out in 
order info tin* pi.nil winch was open to view 
oil every side. 'I’lie lieulenant-geiier.il, thiiik- 
nig tlu'ir force too powerful for his small band 
to cope with, [-{‘lit, 111 haste, to Valerius for 
sU})i)oil, ami 111 the nieauliine, !)V himselt, sus¬ 
tained the enemy's oil''*!. 

V. On receiving his message, the dictator 
ovdiTcil the standards to move, and the troops 
1o follow 11 ! .nnis. lJul (\ci\ thing was om** 
cuted more ijuieklv. almost, than ordered. The 
I men m an iiistaiit snateiied up iheir standards, 
I and were with diHiculty restiamej from running 
j impetuously on, being stimulated both by iii- 
^ digiialioii al llicir kite defeat, ami by the shoul.s 
striking ibt'ir ears with incuasing vi'homence, 
as tlie contest grew liolli'r. They therefoie 
iirgt'd e.icli olh(‘r. and jiressed the standard 
bearer.s to (juieken tlieir pace. TIio dictator, 
the more e.igi'rly hi* saw them push forwaid, 
took tin* more [lains to rc[irc.ss tlu'ir haste, ami 
I ordered them to iiiareh at a slower sate. On 
the other side, the Etrurians, putting them¬ 
selves m motion, on the first beginning of the 
flay, liad come up with their whole forei*; and 
several exjiresses came to the dictator, one after 
another, that all the legions of the Ktniiiaiis 
had joined in the figlil, and that his men lould 
not any longer withstand them: at tlie same 
time, he himself .saw, liom the higiier ground, 
the perilous .situation of the party. Confident, 
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however, that the lieutenant-general was able, 
even yet, to support the dispute, and cemsider- 
ing that he himself was at hand to rescue 
him from defeat, he wished to let the enemy 
be fatigued, as much as might be, in older that, 
when in that state, he might fall on them with 
his fresh troops. Slowly -as these inarehcd, 
ihe distance was now just suflicient for the 
eavalry to begin their career for a charge. I’he 
battalions of the legions marched in front, lest 
the enemy might suspect any sei-ret or sudden 
movement, but intervals had been loft in the 
ranks of the infantry, afTordiiig room for the 
horses to gallop through. At the same instant 
the line raised the shout, and the cavalry 
charging at full speed, poured on the eneniy, 
and sjiread at once a general jianie. Aftei this, 
as succour had arrived, almost too late, to the 
jiarty surrounded, so now they were allowed 
entire rest, the fresli troops taking on them¬ 
selves the whole business of the fight. Nor 
was that either long or dubious. The enemy 
were routed, and tied to their ramp, whieli the 
Romans advancing to attack, they crowded all 
together in the remotest part of it. Their 
night being obstructed by llie narrowness of 
the gates, the greater miiiiber climbed uji on 
the mounds and rampart.s, to try if they could ! 
either defend themselves with the aid of the ad¬ 
vantageous ground, or get over, by any means, 
and escape. One part of the rampart hajipeimig 
to be badly compacted, sunk under the weight 
of the multitude who stood on it, and fell into 
the trench. On which, crying out that the 
gods had operiyl that pass to give them ^afelv. 
they made their way out, most of them leaving 
their arms behind. 13y this battle the power 
of the Etrurians was, a second time, eireele.allv 
crushed, .so that, engaging to furnish a year’s 
pay, and corn for two months, with the dicta¬ 
tor’s perniis-sion, they sent amlnissadors to 
Romo, to treat of peace. This w'as refused, hut 
a truce for two years was granted to them. 
'I'he dictator returned into the city in triumph. 

I have seen it asserted, that IranijUillity was 
restored iii Etruria by the dictator, without 
any memorable battle, only by composing the 
dissensions of the Arretians, and elfecting a re¬ 
conciliation between the Cilnian family and the 
commons. Marcus Valerius was elected con¬ 
sul, before the expiration of his dictatorship, 
many have believed, without bis soliciting the 
office, and even while he w^as absent; and that 
he election was held by an interrex. In one 
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point all agree, that he held the consulship with 
Quintus Appuleius Pansu. 

VI. During this consulate of Marcus Vale¬ 
rius and t^uintus Appuleius, affairs abroad wore 
a very peaceable aspect. Their losses sustaineil 
in w’ur, together with the truce, kept the Elru- 
riaris quiet. The Sainnites depressed by the 
misfortunes of many years, had not yet become 
dissatisfied with their new alliance. At Romo 
also, the carrying away such multitudes to 
colonies, rendered the commons tranquil, ami 
lightened their burthens. Rut that all things 
might not stagnate in a dead calm, a conteii- 
inm was excited between the princijtal persons 
in the eouimonwealth, patricians on one band, 
ami plebeians on the other, by the two 
Ogulmi, Quintus ami ('neius, plelamni tn- 
Innies, wlnt, seeking I'very where oeea.sioiis o! 
euimiiadiig the j)atncians m the hearing oi 
the ])eojile, and having touml other atlem])ts 
! fruitless, engaged m a si-heme caleulaled to in- 
Ihime, not the lowest class of the eominons, hut 
liieir ehn'f men, the jdeheians ot eoiisuiar and 
(riumphai rank, to the completion ul whose 
honours notliing was now wauling hut the olTi- 
es ol the priesthood, which were not yet laid 
ojien to them. [V. R. 4;'“. R. (h JiOO.] They 
llieri'fore puhli.-^hed a jirofiosal for a law, that, 
\\li('reiis there were tlien four augurs ami four 
poiilills, arid It had lieeii determined that the 
number of priests should he auginenled, liie 
lour addilional jiontil’s and five augurs should 
al! lie chosen out of the commons. How the 
college ol augurs could he reduced to the 
number of four, except by the death of two, I 
do not undeisland i for it is a rule among the 
augurs, that their iiuiither should lie eoiiijiosed 
of threes, so that the three ancient tribes, tlic 
Ratlines, 'ritienses, and Tjuceres, should liave 
ea<di Us own augur ; or, in ease there should bo 
occasion for more, that each should increase its 
iiiimher of augurs, in equal proportion with the. 
rest, m like manner as wdieii, by the addition of 
five to four, they made up the number of nine, so 
that there were three to each tribe. However, 
as it was proposed that they should be elioseu 
out of the commons, the patricians were as 
highly offended at the proceeding, as when they 
saw tlic consulship made common ; yet tliey pre¬ 
tended that the business concerned not them so 
much as it did the gods, who would “ take care 
that thi’ir own worship should not be contami¬ 
nated ; that, for their [larts, they only wished 
that no misfortune might ensue to the common- 
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But the true reason of their iioi niiik- “ what god or man can deem it an im}.'r()[>rio(y, 
iiiR a vigorous opposition, 'was, that they weri; if tlio*6 whom ye have lionoured with eurule 
now accustomed to sufl’er defeat in such kind chairs, with the jiurple hordeied gown, with 
of disputes; and they saw their adversaries, not the pahn-vesl, and embroidered rolie, with the 
as formerly, grasping at objects which tliey triumphal crown and laurel; whose houses yc 
could scarcely hope to reach, the higher ho- have rendered conspicuous above otliors, by 
nours; hut already in possi^ssion of all those alhxirig to them Ihe spoils of conquered cue- 
advantages, on the uncertain prospect of which, inies, shoulil aiM to those the badges of augurs 
they hat! inainlaiiied Ihe contest, manifold con- or jiontiirs? If a piTson, who has rode tlnough 
sulslii[)s, censorships, and triumphs. the city in a gill cluinot; .ind, decorated with 

VJl. 'riiere was, however, a .struggle he- the ensigns ot .Inpiter, sujiremoly good and 
tween (he sujiporters and tlie op]ioncnts of the great, has mounted the cajntol, slionld lie seen 
law, maintained principally by Appins Oau- with a chuliee and wand ; what nnpropnely, I 
.ilins and Vuhlius Ueeius Mus. After these say. tliat ho should, v\ ith his head vcih'd, slay 
liad urged nearly the same topics, respecting a victim, or take an augury in the citadel ' 
the privileges of patricians and jileberiii'', Wlien, in tlu“ inscrijition on a ]>ersonV statue, 
which had liocn formerly employed for and (he consulshiji, eensoTship, and trium[ih shall 
against the Licinian law, wdien the pioposition he n-ad with jiatience, will lli(‘ eyes of leaders 
was lirought forward, of opening tlu' eonsul- he nnalile to endure tin-addition ef lin* olllee of 
h,hi|> to jdelieians, Decius is said to have draivii aiig'n- or jiontjlf’ In (ruth (with deference lo 
.1 lively desciiplion of liis ow'ti f.illser, such .is the gods 1 say it) 1 trust lliat we are, through 
many then present in the asseinidv had seen llu'kindness of the hoinaii people, <|ualified in 
him, girt in the (lahine dress, standing on a '''•eh a manner, that we slioukl, hy tlie dignity 
spear, in the altitude m wliieh he had devoted ot our characters, reflect hack, on liie jiriest- 
hmiself for the people and the legions, and to liood, as nmeh lustre as we should receive; 
have adiled, that *■ the eonsul I’uhlius Decius and may demand, r.ilher on ln'halt of the gods, 
was then ileem -d hy tlie immortal gods an than for onr own saki's, that lliose, whom we 
odeiing eipially [luie and pious, as if his col- worship in onr private, wc may also worship 
league, 'fitus Manlius, liad been devoted. ••• a public capacity. 

And might not the same I’uhlius Decius have VIII. “ But why do I argue thus, as it the 
been, with propriety, rhosen lo perform the cause of tlic patrieians, respecting the priest- 
public worsbi]) of the Koman people'* Was hood, stood on untouched grounil? and as it 
there any reason to apjireliend that (lie gods we were not already in pos.se.ssion of one sa- 
would give less attentmii to his pravers tlian to eerdotal office, of the highest class 1 We see 
those of Apjiius Claudius? Did the latter ]deheian decemvirs, for perforquiig saenfiees, 
perform his jirivate uels of adoration witli a interpreters of the Sibylline prophecies, and 
]*urer mind, or worsJiip the gods more rehgi- of the fates of the nation; we also see them 
ously than lie ] Who had any reason to com- Jiresidoiits of Apollo’s festival, and of other 
plain of the vows olfered in behalf of the religious performances. Neither was any in- 
coinmonweallh, In so many plelieian consuls justice done to the jiatrician.s, when, lo the two 
and dictators, either on the commencement of commissioners for performing sacrifices, an 
their campaigns, or in the heat of battle? additional number was joined, in favour of the 

Were the numbers of commanders reckoned, plebeians; nor is there now, when a tribune, 
during lho.se years, since business began to be a man of courage and activity, wishes to add 
transacted under the conduct and auspices of hve places of augurs, and four of pontiffs, to 
pTcbeians, the same number of triumphs might which plebeians may be nominated : not, Ap- 
b<; found. The commons had now no reason pius, with intent to expel you from your places; 
to be dissatisfied with the behaviour of such of hut, that men of plebeian rank may assist yon, 
their body as had attained nobility. On the in the management of divine affairs, with the 
contrary, they were fully convinced, that, in same zeal with which they assist you in matters 
case of a sudden war breaking out, the senate of human concernment. Blush not, Appius, 
and people of Romo would not repose greater at having a man, your colleague in the priest- 
confidence in patrician than in plebeian com- hood, whom you might have a colleague in the 
Wanders. Which being the case,” said he, censorship or consulship, whose master of the 
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horse you yourself may be, when ho U tin (ulor, 
as •well as dictator, -when he is master of the 
hor.M’. A Sahinc iidventuror, the lii.st oriijin 
of jour nobility, either Attiis Cluiistis, or A]>- 
pius Claudius, which you will, was adinitlrd, 
by the ancient patricians of those davs, int.v 
their number: do not then, on your jiarl, <!i.s. 
daiii to admit us into the number of pru'sl'-. 
We bring with us numerous honours; all 
those honours, indeed, whicli liave rendered 
your party .so proud. Inieius iStwtius was the 
lirst ronsiil, chosen out of tlie plelicians ; 
t^aius Eienmis Stolo the first master of the 
horse; Caius Marcius Kutihis, the fust dicta¬ 
tor, and likewise ceiisoc; QiuntU'- I^ul'lihiis 
Philo, the first pra't(»r. On every one of the‘*e 
occasions was heard a rej»eli(ioii of t!\e same 
arguinent.s; tliat llie right of auspn-es wa-- 
vested in you ; (liaf ye alone had the riiilil- o' 
ancestry ; that ye alone weie le-rallv eiiMlial to 
the RUjirerno ecuninaiul, and the auspices both 
in jieace and war. The .supreme conimarx! 
lias hitherto hern, and will eontiiiue to la*. 
eipially prosperous in plebeian hands, as in 
patrician. Have ye never heard it said, that 
the first created jiatriejans -wi^re not men sent 
down from heaven, but such as could cite their 
fathers, that is, nothing more tlian free b<*ni. 

I can now cite my father, a consul; arnl mv 
son will he able to cite a grandfather, (Jitizens. 
their opposition means nothing else, tlian that 
we should never obtain any thing, without a 
jm'viou-s lefiisal. 'The patricians wish only foi 
a dispute; nor do tliey care wliat issue their 
disputes may have. For my pait. be it advan¬ 
tageous, hai>py, and piosperous to jon and lo 
the commonwealth, I am of opinion that this 
law should receive your sanction.” 

IX. The peojile ordered that the tribes 
should be instantly called; and there was every 
appearance that the law would be aeeepfed. 
It was deferred, however, for that day, by a 
protest, from whicli on the day following the 
tribunes were deterred; and it passed with the 
approbation ol a vast majority. I’he pontiffs 
created were Puldiiis Deeiu.s Mus, the advo¬ 
cate for the law; I'uldius Sempronius Sophus, 
Caius Marcius Rutilus, and Marcus Eivius 
Denter. 'The five augurs, who were also ple¬ 
beians, were, ('aius Genueiiis, Publius Julius 
PjDtus, Marcus Minueius Fessus, Cams Mar- 
ciuB, and Titus Publihus. 'Thus the number 
of the jioTitiffs was made eight; that of the 
augurs nine. In the same year Marcus Vale-' 


mis, eoiiRiil, procured a law to he passed eon- 
eerniiig appeals ; nioie carefullj enfircing the 
observance of it, by addilumal simelioiis. Tins 
was the third time, since tlie exjuitsion of the 
Kings, of this law being introduei d. ami always 
by the same family. The reason tor reinwmg 
it .so oflon, was, f believe, no other, than that 
the inlliience of a few was apt to jirovo too 
])ovvi'rfiil for the lilaaty of llu' eo-mmons. 
Hovvevc'r, the Peisian law seems intended, 
.solely, lor the si'Ciiiitj’ of the jiei.sons ol tin* 
citireiis; a ^exere penallj lu’ing tin icIjv emu led 
agaiii'-t beating willi blri]ii''«. oi jiuMiiigMo 
deatli a Jfonuin eili7cii. The Wiltiuni law, 
alter foilndding a pemoii. who had apjK.deit, 
to he beaten wUli unis and i'('he.‘ided, added, in 
cime of an\ one adnig eonlr.irj tlieielo. i! .n if 
-ball jet b(' oul\ deemed a wnhed act. 'J liis, 
1 i-ii|'jHts(‘, wav judged of vi:liicii>ii( t.iicn;:lh to 
eiilnrie obedienee to tlie law' in tl)<iv<' 
so ppwerlnl was linn men's seme ot vlnme • 
al [nesent one would siaiceh m.ike use of 
siieh a thieat M'rionslv, even on aii\ ordnia:', 
occa.vion. 'I'iie -Thpians rebelling. tlu‘ ‘ame 
consul conducted the wnr against ibein , in 
winch no rnemorabh- ev<'nl occniM'd; for. ex¬ 
cept feionty, llioy relumed nothing of their 
ancient cmuhlion. 'The other consul. 
leius, invested tlic town of .\e(jniniim in Fni- 
bria. The groninl, the same whereon Aarnia 
now stands, was so steep, (^on one side exeii 
Iiei|iendicular,) as to render the tow ri tmjireg- 
iiahle either by assault, or works. [W l{. ■irilJ. 
E. (h 2;ty.| Tiiat hnsiiiess. thendore, fame 
unfinished, into tin' hands lln* sueceetbng 
consuls, Marcus Fnivius i'atimis, and Titus 
Manlius 'Torijuatus. MV are told hy Inciiiiiis 
Mdcer and Tiihero, thol all the centuries named 
Quintus Fahius, thougli not a c.indidale, con¬ 
sul for lliaf vrai; Imt that lie liimself reeoni- 
meinh'd to them, to postpone the conferring the 
consulship on him until a year wherein there 
might be more cmjiloyment for their arms; 
adding, that, during the jire.sent year, he miglit 
he morn useful in the management of a city 
magistracy; and thus, neither dissembling 
what he aimed at, nor yet making direct ap¬ 
plication for it, he was apfiointed curulc ai'dilc 
with Lucius Papirius Cursor. This I cannot 
aver as certain; because Piso, a more ancient 
writer of annals, asserts, that the eunile .Tdiles 
of that year were Caius Domitius Cnlvinus. 
son of Cneins, and Hpurius Carvilhus Maxi¬ 
mus, son of Caius. I am of opinion, that this 
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liiUiT surname caused a mistake, coucxiniiiij^ 
the a’diles; and that thence followed a story, 
eoiilortnable to tins mistake, patched up, out 
ol tli(“ two elections, of the ajddes, and of the. 
consuls. Tlie general survey was performed, 
this year, by Fublius 8cm[)ronius Sophus, and 
i'uhlms Sulpicms Haverio, censors; and two 
tribes were added, the Aiiicnsian and Teren- 
tiiie. tS%oh were the occurreiiees at Uome. 

Meanwhile, after much time liad been 
lci>l tri the tedious siege of Nequiniun, two of 
the townsmen, whose housi's were contiguous 
to Tin* wall, having formed a .subterraneous 
passa<;(’, came by tJiat jirivatc way to the 
llom.ui advanced guards; and being conducted 
tlumee to- liie consul, ollered to give admittance 
to a [lotly of armed men within the vvoiks and 
walls. 'I'lie proposal was thought to lie such 
as ouglit neither to be rcp'cted, nor \ et U'%eii(<'d 
to without caution. With one *)f these men, 
the other being detained as an lio'-lage, two 
sjm's were sent through tin; mine, and certain 
iiilormalion being leeeived trom tlicm of l!ir 
practi<Mbild_v of llic ilesign, (htec bundled imm 
in arms, guided hy the deserter, entered the 
iilv. and s(‘j/,ed by night tlie nearest gate, 
wliuh la'iiig Irroke open, the, Ivoitian eon-.ul 
and his army look possession of the city with¬ 
out any o[iposi(ion. In thus manner came 
Ah'ipnnuin under the dumiinon of thi‘ ilom.m 
people, A colony was sent thither as a barrier 
against the rinhriaiis, and called Narnia, from 
the river Nar. Tlie troops returned to Home 
with ahundanee of sjioil. This yeai llie Etru¬ 
rians made j)re]>aralions ftir war in violation of 
the ttuce. Hut a vast army of the (aaiils, 
making an irruption into their h'rrifoiies, while' 
tln-ii attention was directed to another tpiarter, 
suspended for a time the execution of then 
design. They llieii relying on the almndanci^ 
of money wliii'h tliey possessed, laid themselves 
out to make friends of the (kiuls, instead of 
enemies; in order that, with their arinie.s coin- 
hined, they might atlni-k the Koinaiis. 'I’he 
hailiarians made no ohjectioii to the alliance, 
aiW a negotiation was opened for setting the 
pric'*; which being adjusted and paid, the 
Etrurians, iiaviug every thing else in readiness 
lor commencing their operations, de.sjrcd them 
to afcoinpaiiy them in their march. But this 
lliey refused, alleging that “they had stipulated 
a price for (heir assistance against the Roman.s; 
that the fiaymcnt already made, they had re¬ 
ceived in consideration of their not wasting the 
Vol. I.—3 Z 


Etrurian territory, or using their arms agaiiibt 
the inliabilanls. 'J’hat notwilUstaiiding, if it 
was the wish of the Etrurians, they were 
still willing to engage in the war, hut on no 
other condition than that of being allowed a 
share of Ihcir lauds, and obtaining at length 
some jiermanent st-ttlement.” Many assem- 
blie.s of the stales ol Eimria w’ens held on this 
siilijcct, without In-tug aide to come to any 
. coiiflusion; not so much by reason of their 
[ aver^lon fiom the di.Miiomiierriiciit ol their ti-r- 
j iitory, as of tlie dread which every one felt of 
the cunseijuences, if tlu'v -.hoiild fix in so close 
vjciuity to tiieinselvc' people of such a savage 
nice. 'I'he (lauls wne ther»fore dismis;oJ, 
and carried lioiiie an immense sum o) monev, 
.ic.{lured willnuit toil or danger, 'i’lie repent 
oi a (.l.illjc tumult, 111 adiluion to ail Eliiin.iu 
i\ar, had caused serumsapjireheinious a! Ivome; 
and, W'itli the les.s hesitation on that .iccoun!, 
an alliance was concluded witlj the •-tale ol the 
Pieeiitl.uis. 

.\I. 'I'lie pioviiice of I'hruila fell by lot to 
the consul ’I'ltus jManlius; wlio, vvlieii lie had 
but pi.-t eiitcreil the eiv'iny's eniiiitry, as lie 
was e^el(•lslllg lb<‘ cav.diy, in vvhei-liiig about 
ii( lull s{)('ed, was thrown fiom Ins horse, and 
almost kiik'd on the spot; three days afler, he 
dii'd. The Elrurians, embracing lln^ omen, 
as It were, of the future progress of tlie wai, 
and oh.;eiving that tin; g<ids li.id commenced 
hostilities on their hchall, a.ssiimed new cou- 
r.ige. At Ivonn- the news caused great aillic- 
lion, on account both of the loss of such a man, 
and of the iinseusonahlenoss oi the juncture; 
insomuch that the senate would have {iroceeded 
to order a dictator to be cieated, but tlial an 
asscmblv, held for the purpo-e of substituting 
a new con.suk was conducted agrecalily to the 
wishes of {leople of the fust consequence. All 
the votes and centuries concuned unanimously 
in appointing Marcus Vab'iins consul, the same 
whom tlie senate w'ould have ordered to be made 
dictator. Thi'y then commanded him to pro¬ 
ceed immediately into Etruria, to tlie legions. 
Ills coming gave such a check to the Etru¬ 
rians, that not one of them dared thencefor¬ 
ward to apiicar on the outside of their trenches; 
their own fears ojierating as a blockade. Nor 
could the new consul, by wasting their lands, and 
burning their houses, draw them out to an eii- 
gageraeiit; for not only country-houses, but 
numbers of their towns, wore scon smoking and 
in ashes, on every side! While this war pro- 
31 
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Tiioro slowly than had boon p\piTt<’cl, :ui 
account was received of the breaking out <if 
another; which w'aa, not without reason, regard¬ 
ed as terrible, in consequence of the liciuy losses 
founerly sustained by bolli parlies. 3’his ac¬ 
count, given by their ne-w allies, the Picentians, 
was, that the Sainniles were, taking nieasuri's for 
a renewal of liostilities, and that tliey themselves 
had been solicited to join thcirin. 'I'he Pieen- 
lians received the thanks of (he stale; and a 
huge shaie of the attention of (he senate was 
turned from Etruria towards Sammuin. 'I’lio 
public suifered al^o much distress fiom the 
dearness of provisions, and would have felt the 
extremity of want, aeconling to Uie relaliim 
of (hose w'lio make Fabius Ma\unuseuiuIo jedile 
that year, liad not the vigdant uctivily of that 
man, such as lie liad on many occasions dis- 
jilayed in the field, been exerted now with 
('(|ual zeal at home, in the nianageincnl of tlic 
m.iiket, and in procuring and foiming maga¬ 
zines of eorn. An inlenegnuin took jJace 
this \ear, the le.ison ol‘ v.dueh is not mentioncii. 
Appuis (.’laudins, and, after him, Jhihlnis 
8iilpicius, w'ere interreges. [^^ K. 454. B. 
208.] The latter held an election of oonsuls, and 
cliose Lucius (hirneluis 8cijiio and Cncius Fiil- 
vius. In the beginumg of this year, ambassa¬ 
dors came from the Lueanians to the new con¬ 
suls with complaints that “the S’ainmtcs, lind- 
ing that they could not, by any olVers, tempt 
tliein to lake part in the war, had marclied an 
army in a hostile manner into their countrv. 
which they were now laying waste, intending, 
by tliese violent measures, to foice (liein into a 
coinpliaiice. They declared, tliat the nation of 
tlip Lueanians thought their former errois too 
many, and were so liiinly lixed in tlieir resolu¬ 
tion, that they would rathei underco eveiv 
kind of sunbnng and hardslii)) tliuij ever again 
violate the reverence du<' to (lie Ihnnan name; 
besought tile senati' to t.ike tlie jieojile of Lu- 
caiua into their jirotectiori, and defend them 
from the injustice and «(utrage of the Sam* 
nites; and that, on their part, thougli the un- 
dertiikmg a war with the Samnites imposed 
on them a necessity of being faithful to the 
Romans, they weie, nevertlicless, willing to 
give hostages.” 

XII. The deliberation of the senate was 
short. I’liey all, to a man, concurred in opi¬ 
nion. that a compact should be eutcreil into 
with the Lueanians, and satisfaction demanded 
from the Samnites; accordingly, a favourable 


answer w’a.s returned to llie Lueanians. and flu* 
alliance coneluded. Heralds were then sent, to 
require of the Samnites, that they should depart 
from the country of the allies, and withdraw 
their troojis from liicTmcanian territory. Tliese 
were met by poisons despatched for the jmrpose 
by (he Samnites, who gave them warning, that 
“ if they appeared at any assembly in Sainniuin, 
(liey must not expect to depart in safety.” As 
soon as this was heard at Home, the senate 
voted, and the jieojde ordered, that war should 
I)e declared against the Saninilc.s. The eon^uh, 
llieii, dividing the juovinoes between them, 
Etruria fell to Scipm. the Samnites to Ful- 
\Ills; and they set out by difleroiit routes, eaeli 
against the enemy allotted to him. Ncipio, 
while he expi'cted a tedious eamjiaign, like (h.it 
of the preceding year, was met near Volali'rra 
by the Etrniimis, in order ofliattle. 'J'lu- llglit 
lasted through the greater part of the day, wink' 
very many fell on bolh sides, and night came on 
Ix'fore it could i>r discovered to whirl) side vic- 
lurv iiidiiied. But (lie following daw n showeil 
the I'omjueror and tlie vanqiiislied ; tor (he Etru¬ 
rians had decaniped in the dead of the niglit. 
The Romans, marehnig out with intent to re¬ 
new tile engageimmt, ami seeing their sii]n-r> 
oiUy acknowledged liy the dejiartnn* of llie ene¬ 
my, ad\:inei‘d to llieir camp ; and, finding even 
this fortified post deserted, took jiossession of 
It, logctht'i vvilh a v.ist quantity of spoil, Tbe 
eoiiMil then, leading hark his foiees into (be 
Faliseiait tinrilory, ami leaving bis baggagi* w itli 
a small guard at Faleni, set out with Ills troops, 
lightly aeeoulred, to ravage the enemy’s eoiin- 
tiy: and not only was the ground laid waste. 
l)Ut their foils aLo and smaller towns vveie de¬ 
stroyed I)y fire. IL' did nut, however, lay 
siege to (he cities, into which the Etrui lams liad 
been hurried by ibeir fears. The other consul, 
Kulvius, fought tlie Sanmites at Bovianuin, 
where he gained great honour, and a complete 
victory. 'J'lien attacking the town, ami soon 
after Aulldena, he look both by assault. This 
year a colony was carried out to (’arseoli, in 
the h'rritory of the ^quicolte. The ronsul 
Fulvins triumphed on his defeat of tlic S»ni- 
nites. 

XIII, Shortly before the election of consuls, 
a report j>rcvailed, that the Etrurians and Sam¬ 
nites were raising vast armies; that the leaders 
of the Etrurians were, in all their assemblies, 
openly censured for not having procured the aid 
of the Gauls on any terms; and the magistrates 
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of‘llif! Siimnitos arruifjrned, for haviiiff opposed 1 my colU'a!;m\ I earnestly request, that ye 


t<i the Homans an army destined to act against 
tile T.uriiinan". 'J’liat, in ronseqiioncc, the 
])'“oph' were rising up in arms, with all their 
own strength and tliai of their allies combined ; 
and that tlw-i affair seemed not likely to lie ti r- 
miiiated without a eonlesl of much greater dll- i 
liculty th in the foriiUT. Altliough llic candi- 
d-ites f()r*thc consulship were men of illustrious 
I }iaiact(‘iN, \ cl this alarming intelligence turned 
llie thoughts of all on Quintus Faluiis Maxi¬ 
mus, vvlio .sought not the emjiloyinent at lirst, 
.iiiil'aftcrw.ird.s, when liedisj'oveH'd tlieir W'lshes, 
even deelined it. “ Wliy,” said he, “ should 
t!ioy impiisi- sii<-h a dillieiilf task on him, who 
was now iM the ih'cline tif life, and hail passed 
through a full course of laliours, and of the re¬ 
wards of lahour' Neither the Mgmir of his 
l<'idy, nor of his intiid, lemaiiu'd the sinne ; and 
lie driMiled toiluiiehei.seli’, lest some god should 
think her too hountiful to him, and more cnii- 
-1 ml lliaii till' course of human iillinis allowed, 
lie hid himselt siieci'eded, in gradual sacees- 
sion to the digMUties ot hi> predecessors; and 
he lieheld, willi great sali'-faction, olher.s using 
up to succeed to liis. There was no scarcity 
at home, (‘ithei ot lionours .suited to men of 
the Inghe.st merit, or of men of eminent merit 
suited to tile liiglu'st honours.” This disinte¬ 
rested eonduel, instead of repressing, increased, 
while in fact it justtlied, their zeal. Hut think¬ 
ing thal tills ought to be checked by respect for 
tin* laws, h(‘ ordered that clause to ho read aloud 
liy which It is foilndden that the same iieison 
shall be re-elected consul within ton years. tSuch 
a clamour now arose, thal tin* law was scarcely 
lieard ; and the (rihuiies of the commons declar¬ 
ed, that this ** deeroe should ho no ini])(‘diiiieiil; 
for they would jiropose an order to the people, 
thal he sliould he exempted from the obligation 
of the laws.” Still he p<‘rsis|ed in liis opposi¬ 
tion, asking, “ To what puqiose were laws en- 
acted, if they were eluded by llie very persons 
wlio procured them ? 'I’lie laws now,” lie 
said, “ instead of being rulers, were over- 
rnted. 'riiejieople, nevertheless, proceeded to 
vote ; and, as soon as each century wots called 
III, it immediately named Fabius consul. Then 
at length, overcome by the universal wish of 
the state, he said, “ Romans, may the gods ap¬ 
prove your present, and all your future proceei!- 
ings. JJut since, with respect to me, ye intend 
to act according to your own wills, let my 
interest find room with you, with respect to 


will place in fho consulship with mo, Publius 
Dccius ; a man with whom I have already cx- 
[lerionci'd the uiinosl harmony in our joint ad¬ 
ministration of that ollice; a man worthy of 
you, worthy of his father.” The recommenda¬ 
tion was deemed well founded, and all the re¬ 
maining centuries voted (Quintus Fabius and 
Publius Di'cius consuls. This year, great 
numbers were jiroseeutcd by the ©dilcs, for 
having 111 possession larger quantities of land 
than llie state allowed : and hardly any were 
acqintleil; by which means, a very great re¬ 
straint was laid on exoibitaut covetousness. 

XIV'. Wliilsi the new consuls, [Y. U. dbri. 
B. ij. li97.] Quintus I'abius Maximus, a lourLh, 
and Publius Decius Miis, u third time, were 
seUling between themselves as to which should 
command against the Sainrutes, and which 
against the Etrurians; .ind what miinher of 
forces would be* siillieiciif for this, and for thal 
pioviiice; and whicli w'onitl be the titter com- 
niandi'r in each war; amliassadors arrived Irom 
tSutnum, JNejiete, and Falern, with intelligence, 
that the states of Etruria were bolding asscin- 
Idics oil tb(‘ pul'jec.l of suing for peace. In 
consequence of this information, the whole force 
of their arms was directed against fSainnium. 
The consuls took different routes, in order to 
secure the more read} supply ol jirovisions, and 
to leave llie enemy in the greater uncertainty 
on what (piarter the war would fall. Fabius 
led his legions towards Samnium through the 
teiritory of Sora, and Deems his through thal 
of yulicimim. As soon as they arrived at the 
frontu'rs, both advanced briskly, K[>reading <le- 
vastation whorever llu'v came; but still took 
care to exjilore the country, to a distance be¬ 
yond where the troops were employed lu plun¬ 
dering. The enemy had posted themselves in 
readiness for battle, in a retired valley near 
Tiferiium; intending, as soon as the Romans 
should enter it, to fall upon them with advan¬ 
tage of file ground, but they escaped the 
snare. Fabius sending away his baggage to 
a ])lace of safety, and sotting a small guard 
over it, gave notice to his .soldiers, that a bat¬ 
tle was at hand, and advani'ed to the place 
whore ho had been told the enemy lay in 
ambush. The Samniles, disappointed in the 
hope of making an unexpected attack, deter¬ 
mined on a regular engagement. They there¬ 
fore marched out into the jiluiii; and, willi a 
greater share of spirit' than of hopes, com- 
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mittod ihcmselvos to Ibo disposnl of foituno. 
llowcvor, wlu'thcr in coiiRcqucnco ef thoir 
having drawn together, from every slate, the 
whole of the force which it possessed, or that 
the considerathin of their all heing at stake, 
iK'ighteiiril their ennrage, they mamtaiiH’d, even 
in o])en fight, a fonnidahle strugirle. Falmis, 
when lie saw that the enemy in no jtlacc gave 
way, ordered his sou Maximus, aud Marcus 
V'’alenvis, military trihinies, with nhom hi“ 
hastened to the front, to s<’fk the <avahy, ami 
to I'xhort them, tliat ^ if they reiiicuihercd any 
instance wherein the jmhlic liad leceiMil ad¬ 
vantage from the si-iaice (d' the Imrscim'i*, thtv 
would, on that day. exeat thcnn,ehe^ to pie- 
serve inviolate the renown of lh.it body ; tell¬ 
ing them that tlie enemy stood iminovt .ihle 
against the efldr*'^ of tlie infantrv, and the onlv 
hope remaining v\as in the charge ol horse." 
lie addresv.’d pavticiilarlv bolli these yonllis, 
and with the same conhality, loading them 
with praises and promises. At the same time, 
eonsidcnng that, in case that ciTort should also 
fall, it would he nccessaiy to accomplish liy 
stratagem what his strength coulil not cfi'cct; 
ho ordered Scipio, one of lus liculenants-gcneral 
to draw oif the spearmen of the first legion out 
of the line; to lead them round as seeretly ns 
possible to the nearest mountains, and, m such 
direction as he could ascend wilhoiit being spen, 
to gain the heights, .and show himself smldcnlv 
on the rear of the enemy, while tlndr attention 
should be employed on the front. The cavalry, 
led on by the tribunes, rusbiug forward ime\- 
peetedly before tfie van, caused scaicely more 
confusion among the, enemy than among their 
fiiends. 'I’lie line of the Samnites stood firm 
against the furious onset of the squadrons; it 
neither could be driven from its groiimh nor 
broken in any part. The cavalry, finding their 
attempts fruitless, withdrew fiom the fight, 
and retired behind the line of infantry. On 
this the enemy assumed now spirits, with in¬ 
creasing confidence in their own prowess: so 
that the Roman troops m the van would not 
have been able to support the contest, had not 
the sci'ond line, by the consul’s order, come up 
into the place of the first. These fresh troops 
checked the progress of the Samnites, who had 
now began to gain ground; and, at this sea¬ 
sonable juncture, their comrades appearing sud¬ 
denly on the mountains, and raising a shout, 
occasioned in the Samnites a fear of greater 
danger than really threatened them: Fabius 


called out aloud (hat his colleague Deciiis wiis 
iqiproachinc; on which all the soldiers, elevati'd 
with joy, repeated eagerly, that the other con¬ 
sul was (nnie, the legions wore arrived ! This 
artifice, while it produced a hajqiy efiect on the 
Kninaiis, filled the ISiuimitcs with such dismay, 
that they tiiought of nothing hut flight; for 
they dicadcd above all things, lost fatigueil as 
they wcie, they should be overpowered by ario- 
tln‘r army frcsii and unhiiit. As they dispersed 
llicmsclvcs on ('very side, there was less effusion 
ol lilood than might have been cxpecled, eon- 
sulcniig the conqib'teiicss ot the victory. There 
were thice thmisaml four hundred slam: about, 
Ihrce hundred and tliirly m.idc prisoiicis, and 
twenly-tlncc military st.imlards taken. 

XV. The Ajmlians would have joined their 
forces 111 ilic Saimiitr-. hefoic this battle, bad 
not the coii'.ul, I’ubliiis Di'ciiis, encumjicil in 
(heir neighbourhood at Malcventiim : and, 
finding rpi'ans to bung them to an ongageiiieiit, 
)>u( ihi'iii to th(‘ rout, lleie, likc'wisc', there 
was more of llight than of blooilshed. Two 
j thousand of the A|mlians were slam ; hul i)e- 
i eius, desjiising surh an enemy h'd his legions 
into Samnium. There the tixo consular ar¬ 
mies, overrunning every jiart of the eouiitry 
during the sjiaee of five munths. laid it entirely 
waste. 'I'liere w’cre in Samriium, lorty-five 
jil.ices were Lteenis, and eighty-six wher(‘ the 
other rorisu), encamped. Nor did they leave 
traces only of having hcoii there, us ramparts 
and trendies, but olhi'r dreadlul memento;., m 
It—general desolation and regions de|K>])ulated. 
Fabius also took (he city of (bnii’tre, where lie 
made prisoners two tbou.sand four luiiidied 
soldiers; and there were sl.uu m the as>au[t 
aliout four hundred and thirty, doing tlu nec 
to lioinc to preside at the elections, he used all 
expedition in desjialehiiig (hat Imsiness. All 
the first-called centuries voted Quintus Faluus 
consul. Appuis Claudius was a eaiididate, a 
man of consular rank, daring and arnhitious; 
and as he wished not more ardently for tlm 
attainment of that honour for himself, than he 
did that the patricians might recover the pos¬ 
session of both places in the consulship, he 
laboured, with all his own power, supported by 
that of the whole body of the nobility, to pre¬ 
vail on them to appoint him consul along willi 
Quintus Fahius. To this Fabius oh)ected, 
giving, at first, the same reasons which he had 
advanced the year before. The nobles then all 
gathered round his seat, and besought him to 
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nuf'C up tho consulshij) ovit of the plehrian mire,' 
and to r*-store hotli to the office itself, and to the 
putJiciari rank, their original dijinily. Fubius 
then, procuring silence, allayed their warmth, by 
a qualifying- speech, declaring, that “he would 
have so inanagod, as to have received the names 
of two patricians, if lie had seen an inlenlion of 
.ipfxniUing any other than lurnsclf to the con- 
pul 'hij(f. As things now stood, he, would not set 
•o had a precedent as to admit his own name 
among the candidates; such a proceeding hc- 
iim contrary to tin- laws.” [Y. R. 4^)6, ll.('. 296.1 
Ntherenjion Appius Oiaiidius, and Lucius Vo- 
Inninnis, a jdeheuin. who liad likewise been 
colleagues in that office belore, were ele.-ted 
consuls, 'i'he nobility reproached Fal'Uis for 
deeininig to act in cotijunctioii with Ajipius 
t'landius, ItecaU'C he evidently excelled him in 
eloquence and j>ulilieal ahihties. 

W'l. When the election was flin.'-hed. llie 
former consuls weic continued in command for 
MX mouths, and onlered to piosecnte the wai 
in H.imnuiin. Aeeordingly, during this next 
yiar. in flic consulate of TjUcius Voluiiinius 
.11x1 Ayqjins Claudius, ruhlins Deems, wlio 
had been left eonsiil in Samninin by bis col¬ 
league, eontiniK'd in tlic character of proconsul, 
to sjiread devastation, in like manner as in the 
pieeeding year, through all pails of tliat coun¬ 
try ; until, at hrt, he drove the army of the 
t^amniles, which never dared to face him in 
the field, entirely out of the, country. 'I’lius 
expelled from home, they bent their route to 
Etruria; and, supposing that tlie husine.ss-, 
which they had often in vain endeavoured to 
ac<-omp1ish by embassies, might now be nego- 
eiatcd with more efficct, when they were backed 
bv such a powerful armed force, and could in¬ 
termix terror w’lth their entreaties, they do- 
niaiided a meeting of the chiefs of Etruria: 
which being assembled, they set forth the great 
number of years, during winch they had wagi’d 
war with the Romans, in the ennse of liberty; 
“ Ibey had,” they sai<l, “ eiideavouTod, witli 
Uieir own strength, to sustain the w'cight of so 
great a war: they had also made trial of the 
fgjpport of the adjoining nations, which proved 
of little avail. Unable longer to maintain the 
conflict, they had sued to the Roman people 
for peace; and had again taken up arms, be¬ 
cause they felt peace, attended with servitude, 
more grievous than war with liberty. They 
had one only hope remaining, which was the 
Buiiport which they expected from the Etru¬ 


rians. They knew that nation to be the most 
powerful in Italy, in respect of arms, men, and 
money ; to have the (iauls their closest neigh¬ 
bours, born 111 the midst of war and arms, of 
furious courage, both from tlieir natural tem¬ 
per, and particularly against the people of 
liome, whom they hoasied, without infringing 
the truth, of baxing made their prisoners, and 
of having ransomed for gold. If the Etrurians 
possessed the same sjiirit whuli formerly ani¬ 
mated Porsena and their anci'sto*-s, there was 
ijofliing to prevent their e.\]ie!ling the Romans 
from all the lands on tins side of the 'J’lher, 
and comjielling them to light lor their own 
existeni’e, and not for the intuhiable tlominion 
wlmh tliey a.'.sumed ovci Italy. The Samrnte 
army had come to them, in readiness for ae- 
tion, furnisliod with aims and subsistence, and 
weie willing t" folltiw that instant, even should 
they lead to the attack of tlic city of Rome 

Itself.” 

XVIl. While they were engaged in these 
rejnesciitatinns, and intriguing at Etruria, the 
opi-rations of the Romans in their own tern- 
tones distressed them se\ere]y. For Puhhiis 
Decins, when infoimed by his ■-eoiits of the de¬ 
parture of the Samnite army, culled a council, 
and there said. “Why do wo ramble through 
the eountiy, rariying the war from one village 
to anotlu-r’^ Why not attack the cities and for¬ 
tified ])laces'^ iS’o army now giiaids Samniuni. 
Thi'V have fled: they are gone into xoliintury 
exile.” The jiropnsal being iinnersally njijirov- 
ed, he marched to attack Murgantia, a city ot 
consideiahle strength ; and so great vvnis the ar¬ 
dour ol the soldiers, resulting from their afi’ee- 
tion to their rommanth'r, and from thi-ir hopc-s 
of richer treasure than could be found in pil¬ 
laging the country places, that in one day they 
took it by assault. Here, tw'o Uionsand one 
hundred of the Sammies, making resihtancc, 
were surrounded and taken prisoners; and 
abundance of other spoil fell into the hands of 
the victors. Deeius, not ehosing that the 
troops should be encumbered in their march 
with such heavy baggage, ordered them to be 
called together, and said to them, “ Do ye in¬ 
tend to rest satisfied with this single victory, 
and this booty 1 or do ye choose to cherish Iiopes 
proportioned to your bravery All the cities 
of the Samnites, and the projierty left in them, 
arc your own; since, after so often defeating 
their legions, ye have finally driven them out of 
the country. Sell those effects in your hands; 
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and allure traders, by a prospect of profit, to 
follow you on youi march. I will, from time 
to lime, supply you with goods for s.dr. Let 
us go hence to the oily of Romulea, where no 
great labour, but gieater gam, await-, you.” 
They accordingly sold olf the spoil ; and, 
warmly adopting the gcncrars plan, pocccdcil 
to Uonuilca. 'J'his town likewise was taken 
without works or engines, and jiluinlercd; for, 
as soon as the hatlalions approiuhed it, nothing 
could hinder the suldtei.s ftoin in.muting tin' 
wails; hut, hastily ap[))y mg laddeis, they loiccd 
llu'ir way over the foitillcatnnis. 'I’wo thou¬ 
sand three hundred men v^ell• slain, six thou¬ 
sand t.iken prisoners, and alnmd.uire of >]nn] 
fell into the hands of llio soldicr>. Tins they 
were ohliged to sell in like manner as the f.n- 
mcr; and, though no rest was allowed them, 
they proceeded, nrverthehs-., with tlie utmost 
alacrity to Foientiiiuni. But hen' (Itey met a 
greater .share both of liiirinilly and danger: the 
g.irrisun made a vigorous dt'fenre, and the place 
was strongly fortified both by nature and art. 
However, the soldiers, now inured to piundcr. 
overcame every tdistaele. Three thousand of 
tlie ciiciiiy were killed round the walls, and the 
.s()oj| was given to the troops. In some an¬ 
nals, the principal share of the honour of taking 
these cities is attributed to Maximus. They 
say that Murgantiu was taken by Di'i nis; 
lioinulea and Foientmuiu by Fahius. Some 
ascribe this lionour to the now consuls; olheis 
not to both, hut to one of these; Ijueiiis Vo- 
luiimiiis, whose province, they say, Sammuni 
w as. 

XVin. While things went on thus in Saiii- 
nium, and whoever it was that had the com¬ 
mand and ausjnces, another powerful cominiia- 
fioii, composed of many states, xvas formi'd in 
Etruria against the Romans, the chief promoter 
of which was Gellius Egnatius, a t^.minife. 
Almost all the Etrurians had united in tliiM lios- 
lile design. 'J’lio neighbouring .slates of Umlma 
Were drinvii in, as it were, hy contagion ; and 
iiuMharics were procured from the Gauls for 
hire: all thoir several numbers assembled at the 
camp of the ^^amnites. M^hen intelligence of 
this sudden commotion was received at Rome, 
the con.sul, Lucius Volumniu.s, had already set 
out for 8ainniiim, with the second and third 
legions, and fifteen thousand of the allies; it 
w'as therefore resolved, that Appius (.'laudius 
should, without losvs of time, go into Etruria. 
He took ivith him two Roman legions, the first 


and fourth, and twelve tliousimd allies, and 
encamped at a small distance from the enemy. 
However, his early arrival, though productixe 
of one good effect, the restraining, by dread 
of the Roman name, several .states of Etruria 
who wcic iiiclmed to war, yet was not follovxed 
hy anv very judicious or successful enterprise. 
Ncveial battles were fought, attunes and jduces 
unfavourable, and incicu-siiig confideiKt' ren¬ 
dered the enemy daily more formidable ; so 
that malteis came nearly to such a sLitc, as 
tiiat neither could tlic soldiers rely much on 
tln-ir leader, nor the h'ader on his soldieis. ll 
.ipjicars in three several histones, that a Iclier 
w.is sent by ibe consul to call his collcagm 
Irom Saniiuum. But 1 will not allirmwh.il 
lequircs stionger proof, that point having b.'''ii 
(lisj)ii(cd lietwcen these two consuls, a second 
lime associated in the same ollicc; Appuis de¬ 
ny nig tiiat lie sent any siicli, and Volumnnis 
.inirniiiig that he was called thilliei by a leltei 
fiom him. A'oluinimis liad, by this time, taken 
thicc forts in **'amnuiin, in wdiicli tliice thou¬ 
sand of the enemy had been plain, and al>oul 
half that numher made prisoners; and, a si'di- 
lion having been raised among tlie Lueaniaiis 
by the plelicirm.s, and the more indigent of the 
people, h(‘ liad, to the great satisfaeiion of the 
nobles, quelled it ity sending thither Quintus 
Faliius, proconsul, with his owti veteran army, 
lie li ft to Deems the ravaging of the counlrv. 
and proceeded with his troops into Elrun.i to 
his colleague; where, on Ins arrival, tlie army 
in general received him with joy. Apjniis, li 
!u' did not write the letter, being eon.scioiis ot 
this, had, in my opinion, just ground of dis¬ 
pleasure: but if he liad actually sent for as¬ 
sistance, his disowning it, as ho did, arose fiom 
an illiberal and ungrateful mind. For, on going 
out to reeeivi' him, wlien llu-y had seaieely ex¬ 
changed salutations, lie said, “ is all w’ell, liU- 
eius Volumnius'^ How stand afl’airs in Sarn- 
nium What motive imlueed you to remove 
out of your provinee'*” Volumnius answered, 
that “ affairs in Samnium wi'ie in a jmwjicrons 
state; and that he had come thither in coni- 
phiUice with the request in his letter. But, if 
that w'ore a forged letter, and tiiat there was no 
occasion for him in Etruria, ho would instantly 
face about, and depart.” “ You may depart,” 
rejtlied the oilier; “ no one detains you : for it 
is a perfect inconsistency, that when, perhaps 
you are scarcely equal to the managtunent of 
the war alotted to yourself, you should vaunt 
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oT'Conuug hithor to succour others.” To this' 
Volumnius re)oiiu’tl, “ Miiy Hcrculch ilircct all 
for the host; tor his part, he was Ixjttcr pleased 
that lio had taken u.selc.ss trouble thanthatany 
conjuncture should have arisen which had made 
one consular army insullicient IbrEtiuria.” 

XIX. As the eoiivuls were parting, the 
lieutenants-genoral and tril)unes of A])pius’s 
army gathered round tliem. Some enlreatod 
their own general that he would not reject the 
voluutary oiler tif his colleague’s assistance, 
wliich he oiighi to have solicited : tiie gr»‘atei 
luimhcr used tlunr eiuh avours to stoj) Volum¬ 
nius, heseeching him not, through a jx'cvish 
dis[iu{e with his colleague, to abaitchm the 
interest of the commonwealth ; and rcpresimtcd 
to hitii, that in case <iiiy misloituiK' should 
ha])pen, the hlainc would fall on tlic })eison 
who foisook ihcother, not on the one lotsaken ; 
that the slate of alfairs ivns sneli, that tliC credit 
.111 I disi’ri‘di( of cMfy success nnd failure in 
Etrun.i, wauild he altiihiili'd to luicius Voliiin- 
nms. for no one would iiuiniie. what \v<‘rc tlu' 
wolds of Appius, but wbat the siiuniion of 
the army, .\]i])nis nideia] bad disinis'-ed liim, 
hut the I'omiiionweallli, and the army, nxjuired 
his slay. Li't lum only in.dc<‘ tiial of the iii- 
i-lniatiuiis ol the siddiers.” By such udinoiii- 
lioiis and entreaties they, in a inauiK'r, dragged 
the consuls to an assionbly. 7’lierc, longer 
discourses were made lo the same jiurjiort, ns 
had jiassed heiore in the presence of a few'. As 
Volumnius had the advantage ofthc argument, 
so did li<‘ show hiniself not delicicEit in oratory, 
in despite of the extraordinary elorjiionce of 
his collcagm'. (hi which Appius ohscni'd 
witli a sneei, th.il “ lliey ought to acknow¬ 
ledge themselves indebted to him, in h.iving a 
consul, wild, among lus other ([iialifications, 
possessed i‘lm|uence also, instead of being 
diirnh and speeehles.s, as he was in their former 
consulate; when, particularly duiing the first 
months, he was not able so much as lo open 
his lips; but now, in liis harangues,oven aspir¬ 
ed after pnjmlaritv.” Volumnius ri'plied, 
“ How much more earnestly do I wish, that 
yi>u hadlcariied from me to a<'t ivith spirit; 
than I from you to .speak with elegance: I now 
make you a final proposal, which will demon¬ 
strate, not which is tlio better orator, for that is 
not what the public wants, but which is tlie 
better commander. 71ic provinces are Etru¬ 
ria and Samnium; make your choice ; I, with 
my own army, will undertake to manage the 


Imsiness of either.” The soldiers then, with 
loud clamours, rcQucsted that they would in 
conjunction, carry on the war in Etruria; when 
Volumnius peieciving that it was the general 
wish, said, “ Since I have been mihtakon in aj)- 
preheiuling my colleague’s meaning, I will take 
care that there shall be no room for mistake with 
resjiect to the purjiort of your wishes. Signify 
by a shout, wlielher you choose that I shoiiiil 
stay or depart.” On this, a shout was raisi-d, 
so loud, that it brought the enemy out of their 
cainj): tiu'y snatched up their arms, and march¬ 
ed forwaul m order of battle. Volumnius 
likewise ordiTcd the signal to be sounded, and 
his troojis to take the field. It is said tliut 
Appius hesitated, iierceiving that, wlietlior he 
fought or reiiiaiped inactive, his colleague would 
enjoy the lionour of the victory ; and that, af¬ 
terwards, dreading lest his own legions should 
follow Volumnius with tlic rest, lie ga\e the 
signal, at the earnest desne of hi.s men. On 
iieitiier side were liu' forces drawn up to advan¬ 
tage: for, on the one, (lellius Egnalins, the 
J'saiunilo general, Imd gone out to forage with a 
few cohorts, and hi.> men entered on llie fight, 
a.s the violence of their passions prompted, 
rallicr than uiuh-r any diroclions, or orders. On 
the other, the Koman armies, neither marched 
out together, 1101 had time sudicient to form: 
Volumnius began to engage, helore Apjmis 
came U]», conseijiienlly their front m the battle 
was uneven; and by some aeeidental inter¬ 
change of their usual opponents, the Etrurians 
fought against Ahdumnius ; and the tSamnites, 
after delaying some time on account of the ab¬ 
sence of their general, against Apjdns. Wo 
are told tliat Appius, during the heat of the 
fight, raising his hands low'ards heaven, so as to 
he seen in the foremost ranks, prayed thus, 
“ llellona, if tliou grantest us the victory tins 
day, I vow to thee a temple.” And that after 
this vow, as if inspirated by the goddess, he 
displayed a degree of courage equal to tliat of 
his colleague, and of the troops. 7'he generals 
performed every duty, and each of their armies 
exerted, with emulation, its utmost vigour, lest 
the otlier should be first victorious. Tliey 
therefore quickly broke and defeated the enemy, 
who were ill able to withstand a forre so nnicli 
superior to any with which they had been ac- 
eustorned to contend: then pressing them as 
they gave ground, and pursuing them closely as 
they fled, they drove them into their camp. 
There Gcllius and his Samnitc cohorts, inlet- 
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posing, the fight was renewed for a time with 
some warmth. But these being likewNc soon 
dispersed, the conquerors advanced to sform the 
camp; and Volumnius, in person, leading his 
troops against one of the gates, while Appius, 
frequently, invoking Bcllona the victorious, in¬ 
flamed the eourage of his men, neitlier rampart 
nor trenches could prevent their breaking in. 
The camp was taken and plundered, and the 
spoil, of which great abundiinoo was found 
was given up to the soldiers. Of the enemy 
seven thousand three Imndred were slain ; and 
two thousand one hundred and twenly taken. 

XX. Wlulc both the consuls, witli the whole 
force of the Romans, pon.ted their exortious 
principally against their enemies in Etruria, a 
new army \va< set on fool in Sainuiam ; and, 
with design to ravage the frontiers of the Ro¬ 
man empire, passed over through tlic country of 
the Veseions, mto tlie Chimpanian and Faier- 
nian lerrilones, where they comiuilled great 
depredations. Volumnius, as he was liaslen- 
ing ba<‘k to Sainiuum, liy foreeil niarelies, he- 
eaijsc the term f>r which Fabius and Deems 
had been rontinued in command was ii'Mrjy <‘V- 
pired, heard of tliis army of Samnites, and of 
the mischief whudi they had done in (himpania ; 
determining, therefore, to afford proteiinm to 
the allies, lie altered lus route towards that quar 
ter. When he arrived in the district of Cah's 
he found marks of their rcceiit ravages; and 
the jieople of that town informed him that flie 
enemy carried with llicni such a quanlily ol 
spoil, tliat they could scarcely observe any order 
ill their marcdi: and that the eommanders 
then directed publicly, that the hoops slmuld 
go immediately to Samnium, dejHiMt the 
booty there, and return to the business of 
the expedition, as an engagement must not 
be liazarded while they were so lu'avily laden. 
Notwithstanding that this account carried every 
appearance of truth, he yet thought it necessary 
to obtain more certain information ; accordingly 
he despatched some horsemen, to seize on soim' 
of the feiraggluig marauders; from these, he 
learned, on inquiry, that the enemy lay at the 
river Vulturnus; that they intended to remove 
thence at the third watch ; and that their routi 
was towards Samnium. On receiving this intel¬ 
ligence, which could bo depended upon, he put 
his troops in motion, and sat down at such a 
distance from the e-nemy, as was Hufiicicnt U 
prevent their discovering his approach, and, at 
the same time, left it in his power to surprise 


them, as they should he coming out of their 
camp. A long time before day, ho drew nigh 
to ihcir post, and sent persons, who understood 
the Oscan language, to discover how they were 
employed; these, mixing with the enemy, which 
they could easily do during the confusion in the 
night, found that the standards had gone out 
thinly attended ; that the booty, and those ap¬ 
pointed to guard it, were then settini? out, a 
contemptible train : each busied about his ow'n 
alfairs, without any concert with the rest, or 
much rcganl to orders. Tins the consul judg¬ 
ed the fittest time for tin* attack ; and, day-light 
now ajiproachmg, he gave orders to sound the 
charge, and fell on the enemy as they were 
inarching out. The tS.nnnites hcnig cinharrass- 
oil with the s])oil, and 'Try few arni<-d. were 
at a loss ln>w to act. Seiuo quickened tlicir 
|»,ice, and drove the yney befitre tluMii; others 
halted, {Ichl'cratiiig whether it would be safer 
to advance, or to return again to tl'.e eainp; 
and while lliey liesitafc'd, thev wi-re overtaken 
and cut oil’ 'riie Ivoniaiis had Iw this time 
passed over the ramp.ni. and lilhyl the cam]) 
with slaughter and coiifiisKui; the S.uniiile 
army had tlnur disonler incroaM'd a siidden 
lusurreelion of tlieir iirisoiuns ; some of wliom, 
getting loose, set the rest at liherlv, u hi!e others 
snatched the arms whi(di weie tied up among 
the baggage, and, being intermixed willi the 
troops, raised a tumult more terrible than (he 
l*attl(“ itself. I'iicy then jierforint'd a iiK'ino- 
rahle exjiluit: for making an attack on Malius 
Minacius, the general, as In' was jmssing be¬ 
tween lh<‘ ranks and encouraging his men, (hey 
ihs])crsed the liorscnicn who attended him, 
gathered round liimsclf, and dr.igged him, sit¬ 
ting on his horse, a jirisoner (o tile Roman con¬ 
sul. Tins brought hack the foremost battalions 
of the Samnitos, and tin' Imtlle, winch si-eiiied 
to have been already decided, was renewi'd : but 
they could not support it long. Six llionsaiid 
of them were slam, and two ihmisnnd five hun¬ 
dred taken, among wliom were four military 
tiibunes, together with thirty standards, and, 
what gave the conquerors greater joy than all, 
seven thousand four liundred prisoners wTre 
recovered. 1’he spoil which had been taken 
from the allies was immense, and the owners 
were summoned by a proclamation, to claim 
ami receive their property. On the <lay ap¬ 
pointed, all the effects, the owners of wliieh 
did not appear, were given to the soldiers, who 
were obliged to sell them, in order that they 
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nilslit have nolliing to think of but their in that <iuailcr. Four natitnis, he told them, 
duly. "ere uniting their arms; the Klrunans, the 

A'XI. The depredations, eommitfed on the Sammies, the I'mbrians, and the Gauls; and 
h;iids of (Jainpania, had occasioned a violent they had already formed two separate camps, 
alarm at Home; and it happened, that about one spot being insunicient to contain so great 
the same lirnc, inteliigenee was brought from a multitude. Tu consequence, the time of the 
I'Uriina, that, atler thi' departure of Voluiii- elections drawing nigh, the consul, I-ucius 
imi .'s armv, all the coiinlry had risen up in Volumnius, was rcealied to Home, to hold 
arms, together with (JeiinisFgiialius, the leader them. Having summoned an assembly of the 
ol till’ Sammies; that the Umhrians were in- people l»eiore the centuries were called to give 
vited to join in the insurrection, and the Gauls their votes, he spoke at length on the great 
temjited with high oll'er^. 'J'ernlicd at this news, importance of the Etrurian war, and said, that 
ihe'senati* ordered the courts of jn>tic(‘to lie “even at the time, when he himself acted 
shut, and a li'vy to be made of men ol' every lliere, m conjunctnm wiih his colleague, the 
deseiiptioii. Ai eonlingly nut only freeborn men, war was loo wmghly to lie managed hy one 
and the younger sort wn're <dilige<l to enlist, but general or one army ; and that it w.is now re¬ 
cohorts were lormed ot the elder citi/ens, and jioitial. that the enemy had, since that lime, 
the sons ol fieeii mim w'ore nicorjior.ited in the gaimal an accession of the nmbriaiis, ;ind a 
eeiiliines. I'lans were fuimed lor tlie defence iinmerons hody ot (iauls.” He desired them 
ot the eity, and tin* chief command committed to “ [*ear in mind, that tliey were, on that <lay, 
to till' jna'lor, rulihus Scmpromiis. ilowcvi'r, to choose consuls, who were fi) command in a 
the senate was exoiiei.ited of one half of tlieir war against foiii nations. For his own part, 
anxielv, hy u h'ltor from the consul, Iniciiis w’ore lie not cunlideiit, that the Homan jieople 
Volumnius, inrorniing them lliat liie army, would concur, in appointing to tlie consulship 
which had ravaged Campania, had been de- the man who was allowed, beyond disjmte, to 
leatcil and disjierstal: wlicrcupoii, they decreed he the first eommandcr at present in tlie world, 
a public tliaiiksgiving lor ihcir success, in the he would have immediately nominated a dic- 
namc of tin- vu.tors. llie couits were opened, tutor.” 

alter having been shut eighteen days, and the XXII. No doubt was cnterta'uied but that 
thanksgiving was peiformed with mucii joy. the universal choice wouhl light on Quintus 
Tht'y ibon luriied their thoughts lo devising Fabius; and aceordiiigiy, the prerogative, and 
incaMUcs for the future secnrily of tile < ouiiliy, all the lirst called centuries, named him consul 
dep'ipulated l)y the Sammtes; and, with this with fiUems Vohunmus. I‘'abius spoke lo tlie 
V lew, resolved that two colonies should lie set- same pnrjmse as he had done tw’o years bcfoie; 
tied on the frontiers of the W'sciau and I'hiler- hut, afterwards, yielding lo the general wish, 
man tenitories; one at the mouth of the river he ajiphcd himself to procure Decius to he 
laiis v^lucli lias lece’ved tlie name oi Min- appointed Ills confederate: “that,” he said, 
tnnne; the other in the \ ev lan tc.rcst, winch “ would lie a prop to his declniing age. In the 
Imtdcis on the Falerniaij leriiloiy ; where, it is censorship, and two eonsulhlii[)s, in which they 
said, stood Sinope, a cilv ol GicciatiN. called had been associated, he had experienced that 
tlieiu'efort!i by the Uoiinii colonists Smucssa. there could be no fiimer support, in promoting 
'i'ho plebeian tribunes vveie ebaryed to procure the interests of the oominonwcalth, than har- 
an order of the commons, cn|oining Puliliiis mony with a colleague. At Ins advanced stage 
Ncmprouius, the pragor, to cieate Inumvirs for of life, his mind could hardly conform itself to a 
condiicling the colonii's to tiiose places. Hut new associate in eommand ; and he could more 
It tv.is not easy to find [leoplc lo give in llnnr easily act in conceit with a temper to which he 
names; hecanse, a scitleoiont in tliose places bad been familiarized.” Volumnius subscribed 
was considered, ne.irly, as a perpetual ud- to these sentiments, bestowing due praises on 
vanced guard in a hostile oouniry, not as a Publius Decius, and enumerating, “ the advan- 
provihion ot land. From these employments, tages resulting from concord between consuls, 
the attention of the senate was dr.awn away, and the evils arising from their disagreement 
hy tlie Eliuiian war growing daily more formi- in the conduct of military affairs;” at the same 
liable; aifd by frequent letters from Ajipius, time remarking, “how near the extremity of 
warning them not to neglect the disturbances danger matters had been brought, by the late 
Voi.. I.—3 A 
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dispute between Appius and himself.” He 
warmly recommended to Decius and F.d>ius to 
“ live together with one mind and one 
01i>eiving that “ they were men qualified by 
nature for military command: great in action, 
but unprai'tised in the strife of words, their 
talents were such as eminently became con¬ 
suls. As to tlie artful and ingenious lawyers 
ami orators, such as Appius Claudius, they 
ought to be kept at home to pre-^ulo in the 
city and the forum ; and to bo appointed 
prietors for the administration of justice.” In 
these proceedings that day was spent, and, on 
tile following, the elections both of consuls and 
praitor were held, and were guided by the 
recommendations suggested hv the consul. 
Quintus Fahius and Publius Decius were 
clio-'cn consuls; Appius Claudius prietor; all 
of (hem absent; and, by a decree of tlie senate, 
followed by an order of the commons, Lucius 
Volniiinius was continued in the eominand 
for another year. 

-V.VIH. During that year many prodigies 
happened. To avert tlie evils which they 
might portend, the senate decreed a snp})Iica- 
Uon for two days. the wine and frankincense 
lor the sacrifices were furnished at the expense 
of the pulilic; and numerrms crowds of men and 
women atli'iided the [icrfonnance. 'J'his sujipli- 
cation was rendered remarkable by a quarri'l, 
which broke out among the matrons m the cha¬ 
pel of patrician chastity, winch stands in the 
cattle market, near llie round temple of Her- 
culus. Virginia, daughter of Aulus. a pa¬ 
trician, but married to V^olumnius the consul, 
a plebeian, was on that account excluded by 
the matrons from sharing in tlie sacred rites: a 
short altercation ensued, which was afterwards, 
through the intemperance of passion incident to 
the sex, kindled into a flame of coutenfion. Vir¬ 
ginia boasted with truth that she had u righl to 
miter the temple of patrician chastity, as being 
of patrician birth, and chaste in her cliaracler, 
and, besides, the wife of one, to whom slie was 
betrothed a virgin, and had no reason to he 
ashamed either of her husband, or of his exploits 
or honours; to her high-spirited words, she add¬ 
ed importance by an extraordinary act. In the 
long street, where she resided, she inclosed with 
a partition a part of the house, of a size sufricieiit 
for a small cliapel, and there creeled an altar. 
Then, calling together the plebeian matrons, 
and complaining of the injurious behaviour of 
the patricians, she said, « This altar I dedicate 


to plebeian chastity, and exliort you. that the 
same degree of emulation which prevails among 
the men of this state, on the point of valour, may 
ho maintained by the women on the point of 
chastity; and that you contribute your best care, 
that this altar may have the credit of being at¬ 
tended with a greater degree of sanctity, and liy 
chaster women than the other.” Solemn liles 
w'cre performed at this altar under the same re¬ 
gulations, nearly, with those at the more ancient 
one; no jierson being allowed the jirivilege of 
Liking ])art in the sacrifices, excejit a woman of 
approved chastity, and who was the wife of one 
husband. 'J'liis institution, being al'Lerwanls de¬ 
based by the admission of vicious char.icters, 
and not only hy matrons, hut women of every 
deseription, sunk at last into oblivion. Dinmg 
this year theOgulnii.ChieiiiMatul (iiiintus, being 
eiirule .Tdiles, carried on piosccutions against 
several usurers; and these being < oiidi'iiuied 1 1 
pay fines out of the produce and for the ^l^e of 
the public, the n’dilts m.ide hra/cn lliM'-'lields 
in (herapitol; niensils of jilitefoi three tahb's, 
winch were ih'posift'd in tlie chapel of Jupiter; 
a sLitue of .Iiipitei in .1 ehaiiot. di ixMi by four 
horses placed on tlie roof; and images of the 
founders of the eity, in their infint stale iindei 
the teats of the wolf, at the Kumimil (tg-li«-e. 
They also [>aved with square stones, tlie roads 
from the ('.i|man gale to the temple of Mars, 
'I’ho plelieian a’diles likewise, fiiicius ,1'lliU'. 
P.'etiis, and (amis Fiilvius ('orviis, out of mo¬ 
ney levnal as fines on fanners of tlie pnlihc 
pastures, whom they had convicted of male- 
practiccs, evliiliited games, jind coiisrcraled 
golden howls m the temjile of (Vies. 

XXIV. 'J'lien came into the coii'iiLlup 
Qiiitifiis Fabius. a fifth tune, and I'tihlm-, 
Decius, a fourth. [Y. K.457. They 

had been colleagues 111 the eeiisorslnp, ami (w ir-e 
111 the consulship, ami were cch'braled not more 
for Ihcir glorious aehievemeiits. splendid as these 
were, than for tlic unanimity which had ever 
subsisted between them. The infernijitiori, 
which this afterwards sufh'rrd, was, in iny opin¬ 
ion, owing to a jarring between the opposite 
parties rather than between themselves; the ria- 
tricians endeavouring that Fabius shoiihl have 
Etruria for his province, without casting lots, 
and the plebeians insisting that Decius should 
bring the matter to the decision of lots. There 
was certainly a contention in the senate, and 
the interest of h’abius, being superior there, the 
business was brought before the people. Here, 
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l)Ol\>’i*cn military men who laitl greater stress 
(III i!«‘Ctls tlian on woids, the ilehatc was short. 
FahiU'N saul, “ that it was imrcasonable, that 
after h(' had jdanted a tree, another should 
gathi'i the tiuil of it. He had opened the (h- 
miiii.iii ioiv.sl, and made a way toi tlie Konian 
antis liin ui;]! jiasses until then iiniiraelieablo. 
Vv’by had they distinhed his repose, at that Ume 
of Ills liR-, it they intended to give the inanage- 
nient <’l the vv.ii toanothei V' Tlien, in flic way 
ot a geiille ro|iioot, lie ohservv'd, lliat“ instead 
of an associate in eomimmd, lie had chosen an 
adfersaiy; and that Deems tlionglit it loo much 
.lhal (heir unuiiiinily should l ist ihrough thiee 
(‘iniMilates.*’ Declaring, in line, tliat “ he de¬ 
sired nothing farllier, ilian that, iftln'v thought 
linn ([u.ililled tor the cmniiKiiul m the province, 
tin V sliouJd send him thither. JJehad submitted 
to (he iiidgmeiit ot llie senate, and would now 
h' iM'\cincd hv tin' aulliouty ot the j>eo[ilc.” 
i’liblms Deems eonijilained ol iiijusliee m the se¬ 
nate ; and iisseited, that “ the ]i.i(u<ians had 
iahoiircd, as long as possihle, to exclmh' the 
jih'I'ei.tjis fioni all acei'ss to tiie higliei iionours ; 
and -mee incut, by its own intrmsic power, 
had ]iic\ailcd solar, as lliat it should not, in 
•my rank of men, he jiri'clmled liom the attain¬ 
ment of them, tliey sought every oApedient to 
render inetTectnal, not only the suthages of (he 
jx'ople, hut even l!ie decisions ofloitune; con¬ 
verting all things to the aggrandizement of a 
few. Dormer consuls had disposed of the 
pioMTice.s by lot'*.; now, the senate bestowed 
a jiroMiice on Didnus at their jileasure. If tins 
was meant a.s a iiuiik of lioiioiir, the merits 
of Fahms were .so gre.d towards the ronimnn- 
wealtli, and tmvaids himself m particular, that 
he would gladly eontrihute to the auvaneemetil 
of his reputation, in every instance, wheic its 
fe[)iem](nir could he increased without reflecting 
dishonour on himself. Hut who did not see 
that, when a war of dilheully ami datigei, and 
out of the ordinary course, was committed to 
only that one consul, liie other would be con- 
sidcrid as useless and insignifirant. Dahius 
gforied in lii.s exploits performed in Etruria: 
f'jblius Deeius wished for a like subject of 
glory, and perhaps would utterly extinguish 
that tire, which the other left smothered, in 
siK'h a manner that it often broke out anew, in 
fiiidden conflagrations. In tine, honours and 
lewauls, ho would concede to iiis colleague, 
out of respect to hi.s age and dignified charac¬ 
ter : but when danger, when a vigorous strug¬ 


gle with an enemy was before them, he never 
did, nor ever would, willingly, give place. 
With respect to the present dispute, this much 
he would gain at all events, that aliusiness, ap¬ 
pertaining to ihe jurisdiction of the people, 
•should he dctrrnimod by an order of that peo¬ 
ple, and not complimented away by the senate. 
He jirayi'd .lujnlrr, siijnemely good and great, 
and all the iiiiinoil.d gods, not to grant him 
an equal cliaiice wiih his colleague, unless they 
intended to grant him equal ahiiily and success, 
in the management of the war. It was ccr- 
t.i!iilj in il.s naliue to.i'-ouiihle in the examjdc 
salutary, and eoncermii the rcjail-ition of the 
Homan jieople, that the eonsuK should be men 
of such al'ihties. that ('ithcr ol them was fully 
equal to the rommand in a war with Eliuria.” 
Duhnis, alter jii.st requesting of the peo}?le, that 
before the tubes weie ctilled in to give their 
votes, they would heal tlu- letleis of the pra'tor 
Appius (’laiiduis. written from Etruria, with- 
dicw fiom the (h>mitium, and (he jteojilo, not 
less unanimou.sly than tlic Semite, decreed to 
him tlie province of Etiuria, wjtliout Jiaving 
rei’oursi to lots. 

AYW. Immediately almost all the younger 
citizens flocked togellier to the consul, and 
cheerfully gave in their names, earnestly de¬ 
sirous of sirving under such a coimnaiider. 
Seeing so great a multitude collected round 
him, he said, My inlrntion is to enlist only 
four thousand foot, and six hundred horse: 
sueli of you as give in your names to-day and 
to morrow’, I will carry with me. I am more 
solicitous to bring homo all my soldiers rich, 
llian to en){)h>y a great multitude.'’ Accord- 
ingly, with a competent number of men, who 
])ossessed greater hopes and conlideiiee, because 
a numerous army had not been requiied, he 
inarched to the town of Ahariia, fioni which 
(he enemy were not far distant, and jiroceeded 
to the camp of the prirtor Appius. When he 
came witliiii a few miles of it, he was mot by 
some soldiers, sint to cut wood, attended by a 
guard. Observing the lictors preceding him, 
and learning that he was Fabius tlie consul, 
tliey were filled with joy; and expressed warm 
thanks to the gods, and to the Homan people, 
for having sent them such a eommnnder. Then, 
as they gathered round, to pay tlieir respects, 
Fabius inquired whither tliey w'ere going, and 
on their answering they were going toproxide 
wood, “ What do you tell me,” said ho; “ have 
you not a rampart, raised about your carop'^” 
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“ They had,” they replied, “ a double rampart, 
and a trench; am!, notwitlistanding, were m 
great apprehcn&ioii.'’ “ Well then,” said lie, 
you have abundanoe of wood, go buck and 
level the rampart.” They accordingly returned 
to the cam]), and there h'vclhng the rampart, 
threw the soldiers who had remained in it, and 
Appius iumself, into the greatest fright, until 
with eager joy caeli called out to the rest, that, 
“ (liey acted by order of the consul, Quintus 
Tabius.” Next day, they dccamjied, and tlie 
prtEtor Appius was dismissed lo Jtiniic. Fnun 
that (i.ne, the Jvoinans hu! no Ii\<‘d poU; (he 
consul allirming, that it was jirenidictal lo an 
army to he in oik* spot; and (hat hy fnajin'iit 
inarches, and changing places, it was r'anh ivd 
more healthy, and iinnv eapahh; ot hri'-k, c\iT- 
tjons; and this lie jiractised as long as the sea¬ 
son ju'nnitted, the wiiilei laung not yet ended. 
Then, m the begimiiiig of .s[)ijrig, li'.ivKig the 
second legion near Tlausiuin whnh they for¬ 
merly called the (.huiiertian, and gmiig the 
command of the eam]i to Lucius .'Scjjno, as 
propnetor, he lelunicd to liomc, in onh r to 
adjust measures for carrying on the w'ur; eiihiT 
led thereto hy his own judgment, on finding 
it attended with greater ditilculfy tliaii he liad 
believed, from report; or, being summoned 
by a decree of senate; for both accounts 
are given. •Some clioose to have it believi'd, 
that lie was forced to return by the practices 
of the pr-Ttor, Ap[>ius Claudius; who, both 
in the senate, and before the people, exag¬ 
gerated, as be was wont in all his letters, 
the danger of the Etrurian wai, contending, 
that “ one general, or one army, would not 
be Kufficient to ojipose four nations. 'J'fiat 
whether these directed tlie whole ot their com¬ 
bined force against liiin alone, or acted separ¬ 
ately in dilfercnt parts, there W'lis rea.'.on to 
fear, that he would be unable lo provide, eflfee- 
tually, against every omergeney. That ho liad 
loft there but two Roman legions; and that 
the fool and horse, who came with Falnus, di<l 
not amount to five thousand. It w’as therefore 
his o})imon, that the consul Publius Dccius 
should, wjtliout delay, join his colleague in 
Etruria; and that the province of Sainnium 
should be given to Lucius Volumnius. But, 
if the consul preferred going to his own jiro* 
vince, that then Volumnius should march a full 
consular army into Etruria, to join the other 
commander.” The advice of the prtetor was 


approved by a great part of the members ; but 
Publius Deems recommended that every thing 
should be kept undetermined, and open for 
Quintus Fabius; until be should cilhiT come 
to Rome, if ho. could do so without prejiuiice 
to the public, or send some of Ins lieutenants, 
from whom the senate might learn the real 
slate of the war m Elruria; and what nunib'T 
ot troops, and how many generals, would be, re- 
(juwite lor (Miryiiig it on. 

A'AVI. Fabius on Ins leturii to Rome, 
qualilu'd ills discourses, botli in the .simate and 
iielbre (lie peo[)le, m sucli a iiumiier as t(» ap- 
])car neither to exaggerate, or lessen, any par- 
ticulai relulmg lo the wai ; and lo show, that, 
in agreeing to another general being joined 
with him, he rather indulged the apprehensions 
of Olliers, than giianled against any danger to 
himself, or the (Miblic. “ But it they clio.sc,” 
lie soul, “ to give Iniii an assistant, and associate 
in command, how could lie ovcilook Jhiblnis 
Deems the consul; with w lioin he was perfect¬ 
ly aci|uaintC(l, as a colleague, on so many ocen- 
sioiis'! 'J’herc was no man living wliom lie 
would rather wish to be joined in cmninis.sion 
with linn: with Publius Deeius he should 
have lorces sufllcicnt, and never loomanv ene¬ 
mies. If, however, Ins colU'agiie preh'rred any 
other employment, lei them then give him JiU- 
CHis A'olnninms as an assist,uit.” 'I’lie dis- 
{losal of every parlicnlar was left entirely lo 
I'kibius liy the peojile and tlie senate, and even 
by bis colleague; wliile Deems, iiaving deeiaied 
that he was ready lo go either to Etruria, or 
•Samiimm, sucli geneial eongi.itiilation and sa¬ 
tisfaction look place, that all men anticipated 
victory, and fell as if a trHnn[)li, not a war, hail 
been decreed lo the consuls. T liml in some 
writers, that Fabius and Deems, jirunediately on 
tlieir entering into olfice, .set out together for 
Etruria ; and no mention is made of the casting 
of lots, or of the disputes wliicli J have related. 
Others, not satisfied with relating those ilispules, 
have added charges of misconiluct, laid by Ap¬ 
pius iK'fore the jicople against Fabius, wlieri ab¬ 
sent ; and a stubborn opjiosition, maintained by 
thcpriL'tor against tlie consul, wlicn present; and 
also another contention between the colleagues, 
Dccius insisting that each consul should attend 
to the care of his own separate province. 
Certainty however liegins lo appear from the 
time w’hcn both consuls set out for the cam¬ 
paign. Now, before these arrived in Etruria, 
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the yeuonian Gauls came in a vast body to 
Cluusmui, to altack the Roman loj^ion encamp¬ 
ed Ihere. Scjjuo, who coniinaiidcd m that 
post, wibhiijg^ to remedy the deficiency of his 
numbers, by an advantage in the ground, led 
his men up a hill, which stood between the 
camp and the city : but having, m lus hasU;, 
neglected to examine the place, when he came 
ne.ir ih* summit, he found it already possessed 
"Ty th(! enemy, who had ascemlcil on the other 
side. 'I'lie legion was consequently attacked 
on the le.ir, and surrounded hy seveial liatta- 
lioUs, wlm pressed it on all siilr’s. Homi'writers 
s.iy, dial the whole were < lit olF, .so that not one 
Miiuved to gne .iii account ot the disaster; 
and that no mlorm.itioii o( the misfortune 
KMclied till' consuls, who were, at the time, 
not l,a lioni (’lausiiim, until tlie (laliic horse- 
Mcn came vMlIiiii sight, eari)mg tlie heads ot 
tlie slain, some lutiignig before dieii horses’ 
buM-ls, others on the jioiiils of their sjiears, 
and expicssiiig their truiinph m songs aceoul- 
mg to their custom. Other-, alllrm, that the de- 
b'.it was by L'uibiiaiis, not («auls, and that the 
loss .sn>tamed was not so great. Tlint a party 
i>f foragers, under IjUCius Maulius Torquatus, 
lieiilenaiil-geiicral, hcing surromuled, IScipio, 
(he propra'toT, brought up relief from the camp, 
aiul, renewing the battle, defeated the Umbrians 
lately victorious, and retook the prisoners and 
spoil. Rut It IS more probable, that tins blow 
was sulfered Irom a Gallic, than an Umbrian, 
enemy; because during that year, as was often 
the ea.se at other limes, the danger principally 
apprehondi'd by the public, was that of a (fai¬ 
lle tumuli; for which reason, notwithstanding 
that liolh the consuls had marched against the 
enemy, with four legions, ami a large body of 
Roman cavalry, joined by a thousand chosen 
horsemen of (himpania, supplied on the occa¬ 
sion, and a body of the allies and Ualine con¬ 
federates, superior in number to the Romans, 
two other armies were posted near the city, on 
die side facing Etruria; one in the Faliscian, 
the other in the Vatican territory, Cneius J''ul- 
vlus and Lucius Postumius Megellus, both 
j ruprajtors, being ordered to keep the troops 
stationed in those places. 

XXVII. I'he consuls, having crossed the 
Apennines, came up with the combined forces 
in the territory of Sentinum, and pitched their 
camp, distant from them about four miles. 
Several touncils were then held by the enemy, 
and their plan of operations was thus settled; 
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that they should not encamp together, nor go 
out together to battle; the Cauls were united to 
the .Sainmtes, the Umbrians to die Etrurians. 
'J’he day of battle was fixed. The jiurt of niain- 
tainnig llic light was committed to the iSammtes 
and Gauls; and the Etrurians and Umbrians 
were ordered to atiiu k tlie Kotiian camp during 
tiic heat of die engagement, 'i’liis plan was 
fruslrat(‘d bj three (d.uisiau ileserlers, wlio came 
ovei by niglit to Ealmis, and .iftei disclosing the 
aliuvo <leMg^l^, were scut back w'lth jiresents, 
111 Ollier thill they might discover, anil bring 
intelligeiii’c of, any new scheme wlmh .should 
1)0 fuiiiied. 'J'hc consuls then wrote to l''la%iu.s 
and Postumius to move llicir iiiiuies, the one 
from the Faliscian. the oilier fiom the \'alican 
country,tow.inis (.daiisium , ami to iuni ihi* ene¬ 
my’s territory by evi'ry means in llicir |io\\er. 
'J'he news of tlu’sc dejiicilalioiis diew the Eliu- 
riiins from Hontimim to juotcct llu'a own le¬ 
gion. I’he consuls, in llicir absence, practi'cd 
evi'iy inoiins to bring on an en.,:igein<‘nl. i’or 
two d.iys llii'y cndciaomcd, by Mocial allaclis, 
to provoke the micmy to /'mbl , in winch finu', 
however, nothing worth meiiUomng was ja'i- 
lormcd. A tew feil on eacli side, but still ihe 
minds of the Romans were so imtitcd .i- to 
wish for a general engagement, yet nothing 
decisive was ha/urded. Gii the third day, Imth 
])artie.s marched out then whole force to the 
field : here, while the armies stood in oriler of 
battle, a hind, ciiased liy a wolf tioin the niouji- 
tanis, r;in through the jilani between the two 
lines : there the luumiils turned tlieir courses to 
dilfercnt sides; tlie hind towards the Gauls, the 
wolf towards the Koinans: way wiis made be¬ 
tween the ranks for the wolf, the Gauls slew the 
hind with their javelins; on which one of the 
Roman soldiers in the van said, “ 'J’o that side, 
where you see an animal, saered to Diana, 
lying jiroslralc, flight and slaugJiter are ilirect- 
ed ; on this side the victoriou.s wolf of Mars, 
safe and untouched, reminds us of our founder, 
and of our descent from that deity.” 'i'he 
Gauls were posted on the right wing, the !Sam- 
nites oil the left; against the latter, Fabius drew 
up, as his right wing, the first and third legions; 
against the Gauls, Decius formed the left wmg 
of the fifth and sixth. The second and fourth 
were employed m the war in Samnium, under 
the proconsul, Lucius Volumniu.s. 'j'he fir.st 
encounter was supported with strength so eipial 
on both sides, that had the Etrurians and U'm* 
briaus been present at the action, either in the 
32 
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firld or at the camp, in whichever place they 
might have employed tlicir force, the l^oiiums 
must have been deh'aled. 

XXVIII. However, although tlic victory 
was still undecided, fortune not having declared 
in favour of either party, yet the course ot the 
liglit was by no means similar on both light 
and left w’ing. The Homans, under Fahms, 
lather repelled than offered assault; and the 
eoiite.st was protracted until very late in (he 
day: for their general hnew \cry well, that 
bolli fS.immtes and (Jauls were fuiious in tlie 
linl onset; so that, to prevent tluar ])rogre>s, 
was as much as roiild well be cni elcd. It wa - 
known, too, that in a longei dispute, the spirits 
III the Samnites giadually llagaed. and even the 
bodies of tlic («auK, rcmaikably ill able to bc.u 
labour and heat, became quite ula.ved; and 
allhougli, ill their fhst efl'orls, thiy weie inoic 
than men, yet in their last they were less than 
vvoiiien. lie, iherotbro, leserved tlio strength of 
his men for the aforesaid reasons, until tlie 
w hen the ciieiiiy^ w’orc the more likely to 
be worsted. Decius, more unpeluous, as heiiig 
in the prime of life, and full flow of .sj.irifs, 
(■veiled his whole foree to the utmost in the 
tirst encounter; and tliinking the infantry not 
sutrieienlly powerful, brought up the rav.drv to 
their aid. Putting liiinself at the head oi a 
troop of young lior.scmon, of distinguished 
bravery’, he besought those youths, the flower 
of tlie army, to follow him, and charge the 
enemy ; tolling them, they would reap a dou* 
hie share of glory, if the victory should eom- 
meiue on the loft wing, and through llieir 
means.” Twice they compelled the (Jalhe ca¬ 
valry to give way. At the second charge they 
advanced nearer, and were briskly engaged in 
the midst of the enemy’s squadrons, when, bv 
a method of flghting, to whicli they weie utter 
strangers, tliey were thrown into dismay. A 
number of the enemy, mounted on ehanols 
01,(1 ears made towards them with such a pro¬ 
digious clatter from the trampling of the rattle ' 
and rolling of wheels, as alfrlghtcd the horses 
of the Homans, unaccustomed to such tumul¬ 
tuous operations. By this means the victorious 
cavalry were dispersed, through a panic, and 
men and horses, in their headlong flight, were 
tumbled promiscuously on the ground. The 
same cause produced disorder oven in the bal- 
tallions of the legions: through the impetuosity 
of the horses, and of the carriages which they 
dragged through the ranks, many of the soldiers 
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in the van were trodden or bruised to death*, 
wlnle the Gallic line, as soon as they saw their 
enemy in confusion, pursued the advantage, 
nor allowed them time to lake breath. Deems, 
calling aloud, “ Whither were they flying, or 
what hope could they liuve in running away 
strove to slop them as they turned their backs, 
but finding that he could not, by any cllbr'r, 
jircvail on (hem to keep their posts, ?<o tho¬ 
roughly were they dismayed, ho called on the 
name of his father Puldius Deems, and said, 
" W'hv do I any longer defer (ho fate entailed 
on my familyIt is the ajipomtment of desluiy 
to our race, that wc should serve as ('vjuatory 
vielims to avert the jhiMic danger. 1 will now 
oiler the legions of the oiiemy, togellier with 
niyhcll. a Idoody saciifiee to Darth, and the in¬ 
fernal gO(G.” Having thus said, lie eommiiiided 
Marcus Livius. a jiontifl’, whom, at bis coming 
out to (be Held, he had cliarged not to stir irom 
him, to diet. lie the form of vvokIs m whuli he 
was to devote himself, and the legions of the 
ciiemv. fot the army of (he Homan jicople, (tic 
Qmriles. lie was accordingly devoted vvilh 
the same inipreeations, and in the .same habit, 
III which Ins father PuMms Deems had ordered 
himself to lie tlevoted at the A'esen.s in the 
Latme war. After this, he added, that “ he 
earned along w'llh him dismay and fliglil, 
slaughter and blood, and the vvialh of the gods 
celestial and iiileni.d; that, wjtli the contagi¬ 
ous influenec of the tunes, the miiiislrih of 
death, whose victim he was, he would infect 
the standards, the weapons, and the arinonr of 
the enemy; and on the same spot. .shouI(.t he 
aeenmjilish his perdition, and that of the 
Gauls and Samnites.” After uttering these e^- 
eeration.s on himself and tlie foe, he spurred 
foiward liis hor.se, where hesawthe hue of the 
(jauN tliiekest, and, rusliing upon the ciieiny’s 
weapons, met his death. 

iVATA'. 'riieiieeforward the battle soeincd 
to be fought wilh a degree of force winch could 
scarcely be deemed human. 'J'hc Homans, on 
the loss of their general, a elrcumstancc which, 
on other occasions, is wont to inspire terror, 
stojqied (heir flight, and re-assuniod .sjunt to 
begin tliceomluit afic.sh. 'Phe Gauls, and espe¬ 
cially those who encireled the consurs body, 
as if deprived of reason, cast their j.aveliiis at 
random without cxoeulion; some became so 
stupid as not to think of either fighting or flying: 
w'hile on the other side, Livius tlie pontiff, to 
w'hom Decliis had transferred his lictors, with 
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(iJ-iltTs (o ai t as projiVM'lor. cried nut ulnud, tliat 
“ Ihp ]^)mnns were victorious, heiiie; excinpled 
Irom inistortuiie l)_v tlie dcatli ol' (lieu consul. 
Thai the (1 mis and‘Saiiniites weio now the 
victmis ot motlier Earth, and llu'intVnial srods. 
'I'hal Dcc'iiis wa.s sutninoiiin^ and dIa■JCllJJ^ to 
]iniy>ell the iiriiiy devoted aloiij^wilh him : and 
‘dr amoiiLj th<‘ (“iieiny, all was full ol dismay, 
( and c <d'ul! the lurn's.” Vdliile the 

sidlin':s were Ini'-y in restornifi tlio fiiitil, they 
weie iDined 1)} ImciLis ('ornelnis Scipio and 
(‘.iiU’ -M.iicius. vvidi some reserved troops jiojii 
the rein, !i:id l)e(‘n sent hv Quintus Fahius, 
. (lie cniisiil. to tlie snj)i)ort of Ills eoileatue. 
Tin'.'e. on liein.'r nudi' iicijiiaiiited with tiie late 
(»1 De-UN, w'eie pow’erfuiiv e\ett('d to hr.ivi' 
e^ erv d,llll^^‘I in the cause ol the jnildie ; l)Ut, .o 
tlie stood 1,1 close order, \\ ilh then •liu his 
lorimd into a leiiee helore llii'iii, little pro'iieet 
o) '-niic-, appealed Irom a (lose 'J'lii 

I will, ,v,hull I.i\ scaf'eri'd Ixtveeii tiic two 
hues ue'e, llietelure, [y ordi'r of the llenteii- 
aii(s-’>eiieial, iratlieu'v! up hoin the et,iiiml. irnl 
llimw 1 ! aeaiiisi tlie eniuii' ‘s slm 1(1-,. und as most 
of them ju-'reed i'le Icm (\ the !oH'>,-poi;iteil ones 
even I'll-' tlieir hodi-s, 1 lieir eoinp.u't h.and was 
(e.eiiliiovvn in -.ui h a manner, tli it a "real nninv 
wini w'p e unhurt, vi t lell as il tlmndeistiuck. 
Snell wane ih'ihamies ol' fortune on the left 
w lou^ of die Iv'im.iiis: on tile nijlit, Falnus had 
at lir.st pio'r.u'ted the time, as we mentioned 
alune, in .low »>]ieralions ; then, as soon as 
lie perr('ive<l tint neither the slnmt. nor the 
elVorf-o! lif I'li', 1 ^'. nor tlie weapons wliicli 
they tlirew, n'taiiied their loiiner hnee, ordei- 
ed the conunaii'lei V of tin' cavalry to lead round 
their S'liia.iioas to l!ie wini; ot tlie Samnites, 
and, on lecrivni': the simi li. toeliaiee tlieni m 
(lank, with all p.o'-s.hio violmice, he I'oininarid- 
in?, at the mhic lime, hts inlaiilrv to advance 
leisurely, and drive the enemy from llieir 
yround. Wiini lie saw tliat tliey were unable 
to maintain then insts, and manife^(ly spent 
with fatigue, drawiiie- together all his reserves, 
^’hom h(' had ki'pt ficsh for that oeeasion, he 
made a brisk push with the h'ljioiis, iiivinp^ the 
e^avalry the siymil to ehar-re. The Samnites 
eoiild not su])|ioit (he shock, but lied preci])!- 
tately to then camp, passiii,a by the line of the 
(iauls, ami leaving their allies to tiolithy them¬ 
selves. 'J’hese stood in close order under cover 
ol their slnelds: Eubiu.s, therefore, havini; 
heard of the death of his eolleapiue, ordered the 
s'juadron of Campanian cavalry, in number 


about liv(' lumdr<‘d, to fail back from the ranks, 
ride round, and attack the rear of the Gallic 
line, sending tlie cliief stroiif^th of the liiird le¬ 
gion alter these, with direcUojis tli.il wher¬ 
ever they '-Iiould sec the enemy’s troops diMii- 
dered by the eliarpc, to follow tlie blow, and 
cut thorn to pieces, belore tlnw recovered fioiu 
their coiisteimitioii. Afti'r vowim? a temple, 
and the spods winch nu<>Ul fall into his hands, 
to JujUler the \’u'lonous. be proceeded to lh<‘ 
e.imp ol the Samnites, wliillier all their forces 
were lutrrymy ni coiifustou. 'I’he L>:ali‘s not 
all'ordina entranei' to such very sieat nnndicrs, 
those who wme necessarily exelndi'd, attempt¬ 
ed resistance just at the foot ot the ramp.ut, 
and here lell fhdlius Eiriialius the Samntlc 
j;eneral. Tiu’se, however, were soon diiv'en 
within the rampart; the camp was taken altei 
a slmiit dispute; and at the sann' time tlie 
(hulls were attacked on the rear, and over- 
powereil. Tlu'ie weie slain of the enemy on 
that ilay twentv-fivi' thousand ; enrhl tlioiisand 
vvei(‘ tak(‘ii jirisoneis. Nor was the victory 
ijaiiied without, loss of blood : for, of the army 
ot ihibiius Decni.s, tlie killed amounted to seven 
thousand; of the armv ot Kaluus, to one tliou- 
s.ind two hundred. Eabius, after sendiiit; pei- 
soiis to se.ireh for the hody of ins colleague, 
had the sjmils of the enemy eoliected into a 
heap, anil Inirned tliem as an otleniig to Jiipilci 
the \’irtorions. 'I’lie consul’s Iiodv could not 
he foiiiid that day, being hid under a lieap of 
slaughtered (hulls: on the tollow'ing, it was 
diseovenvl and hrought to the camp, amidst 
abuiubuice of tears shed by the soldiers. Fa- 
hiiis, discarding all concern ahout any other 
business, solemnized the obsequies of his cnl- 
leagiiein the ino.st honourable manner, passmo 
on liim (he high eneomhim.s w'hieh Ik- had 
justly merited. 

X\K. During the same jieriod, (hieiiis 
Fiilvius, propra-tor, made a jirogress in Etru¬ 
ria equal to his wishes; luiving, besides the im¬ 
mense losses occasioned to the enemy hy the 
devastation of tlieir hands, fought a battle with 
extraordinary success, in which there, weie 
above three tliousand of the Pcrusians and 
('tusians slam, and twenty military standards 
taken. The Samnites, m their flight, passing 
through the Pelignian territory, were attacked 
on all sides by the Pelignians; and, out ot five 
thousand, one thousand were killed, 'i he 
glory of the day in the athur at Sentimim w-as 
great, when represented vvitli a strict adherence 
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to truth ; but sotnc have earned their exaggera¬ 
tions of It beyond (he hounds of eredilulity, 
as.serling in their wntnigs, that ihoie were m 
the army of the enemy forty tlinusaiul (jiree 
hundred and thirty foot, six thousand limse, and 
one thousand chariots, that is, iiieliiding the 
Etrurians and Unihnans, who they aliirni were 
present in the engagement: and, to nuignify 
likewise th(' number of Konuiii foiees, (hey add 
to the consuls anolluT general, Jaieuis \'ohmi- 
nius, proconsul, and \n^ army to tlieii legions. 
In the greater number of annals, that victory is 
ascribed enlirely to the too consuls; and it is 
mentioned tliat Volurnnuis v,as eiu[)!o\ed at 
the time in Saiuniuin ; that he emiijielletl the 
army of llie tsamnites to retieat to imiunl Ti- 
feinus, and not telardcd by the dillienlty oi (lie 
ground, routi'd ami tlisjK'rsed (lieni. Quiiilu.s 
Eahius, leuMne, Deeiu^’s aimy ni Jilrnii.i, and 
leading olf Ills own legnuis lu llie eity, Inumjih- 
ed ovi'r tlio (laiils, Etniii.ius, and N.uiuiites; 
llio soldu’r.s attending his (miinjdi. d'he-r, m ^ 
lh<‘ir eoaite militarv veise'-,eeleoMfrii not nuue ( 
highly the coudiirl of (^viiiiUis I'aluus, ihaii the J 
illustrious death of Publius iJi'cius; it'calhiig 
to nieinorv lus self-iminol.iled f.itlier, of whom 
the son might be oonsidercd as a gloiiou'i coun¬ 
terpart, in r{‘f.))eet of the Wsue \vliiih re.-ultcd 
hot!) to himseli ami to (he jmblie. Out t f the 
spoil, donations wcie made to tlie soldiers of 
eighty-two (/.wc.v’ to each, with cloaks and 
vest-'?; icwuuls lor sir\iee, winch in that age 
wei-f' l.ir front i ontemjilihle. 

XXAT. Notw itii'tanding these successes, 
peace was not }et established, either muong 
the tSnmuites or Klrunatis; for the lalici, at 
the instigation of the I’ciusnnis, lesiumd llieii 
arms, as soon as the consul had witlulrawn his 
tro.ips; and tin* Samnitcs miulo predatory in¬ 
cursions on tljc tcintoijo', of V’csiiaaiul Km- 
mne; and also on the other side, on those of 
-Esernia, ami the jiarls adjacmit to the riviT 
Vulturnus. Against these wa.ssent the jirador 
Ajipius ('hiudiiis, with the army f-emerly 
commanded bv Deeiiis, In Ktnnia, Fabiiis, 
on llie revival of hostilities, slew four tlioii'-and 
five hundred of the Peiusians, and took prisou- 
or« one, ihousand seven hundred and forty, who 
were ransomed at the rale of three hundred 
and ten iv.v.vcf,-] each. All the rest of tlic spoil 
was bestowed on (lie soldiers, 'rhe legions of 
the Sarnnites, though pursued, eoine by the 
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1 priptor Ajtpius Claudius, the otheis liy Lucius 
Volumnius, proconsul, formed a junction in 
the country of tlie Siellatians. Heie sat 
down, on one side, thi* wllolc body of the iSarti- 
nitcs;aiKl on the oilier, Apjiuis and Volum- 
nius, with their forces united in one eamji. A 
batlli' ensued, fought with tlie most ianco»oiis 
amniusily, one jiaity hiing sjuirred on hv 
against men who had so ofien renewed 
attacJws on (hem, and the otlicr, now jighinigiii 
sujiiiort of their last leinaining lio))e. The 
eonseijiunce was, that tlieie were slam, ol the 
j f^amiiiles, sixli’cn thousand three humbl'd, and 
j two thousand and seven hundri'd made prison- 
iers: of the lioman arm\ fell twolliousami ami 
seviii bundled. 'J’liis vein, so siuicssfi ! in 
j tlie Opei.itimis of war, was flllul wi|li dlsliess 
at hoiJK', aiisii'g tiom a ju'sHmiu'e ; ami v.ith 
anviely, oecasioned by piotliv.KN : foi a.ioi nts 
twerercci jved (hat. in many pl.u-'‘s. slmui'is of 
' eaith had f.ilieii; and lluitviiv m.iii', ja r-ons, 
III the ainiy of ApjUUs <'l.iudim-, )i..d been 
struck by lightning ; m coiiM‘(,m m c (.t wlm |i. 
till* were lousulled. .\t (Ins tuee, 

t^uintiis Fabius (Purges, the cmiNur', mui, hav¬ 
ing ])ro=eculed some inatioiis be!or<' tlie ’aople 
on a chaige of adultery, Imili, wj(b ll,c immey 
: aeeruiug from the lines wliieh lbe\ were (oii- 
! demiied to [MV, the tenijtle ol \ ciuis. wlmlj 
j-tands neal the ilieu--. Snll we have ibe 
I warn of the tsainijitcs on our h.nnU. luUwilli- 
j st.Uiding lh.it the relation of tiiejii bus alieadv 
("clcmied, in one contuimd con,sc, tlnouph 
four vohiiiu's of our liistorv. ami lliiouL'Ii :i [u'- 
iioil of for!y-si\ \eais, liom llic i on.'’iilule of 
j M.iiciis \ .ib'rius iiiid -\idus f’onii'liiis, who 
I first c,lined the ibnnaii anii-. into Sanuiiiim. 
And, not to iccilc tiu- long tiain i.t disastus 
sustained by both mitinns, and the (oils wlm-h 
they undeivvcnt, wlncii, howi\ei, wen* not suf- 
lii lent to subdue tin ir stiibixun lortitude ; even 
in the course of the liwt yejir, the Saniniles, 
with their own forces scpaiali ly, and iil.so m 
coiijiinction wilh tliose ot ollun nations, had, 
been defeated by four several armies, and four 
generals of the Koniaiis, in tlie tcintoiv of 
Nentinuin, in that of the IVligiiinns, at Tifer- 
num, and m llie jilains of the Stellatians; had 
lost the general of the highest ehanicter in llieii 
nation; and, now. saw their allies in the Wiir, 
(he, Elriiuaiis, the limhrians, and theCiauIs, jn 
the same situation wilh them.srlves; but, 
although destitute of support, either in their 
own or in foreign resources, yet did they not 
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desist from the prosecution of hofitililie<?. So 
iiulj^'atiffuhly, though unsucoeKsfuliy. dal they 
struggle in defence of li])erty; and, rather than 
not aspire after victory, chose to suhji'cl them¬ 
selves to repeated defeats. Who does not find 
bis patience tired, either in willing, or reading, 
oC^wars of such continuance; and which yet 
r-r^'listed nut the resolution of the juirtics con- 
(cnj(ed f 

AXXII. Quintus Fahius and Puhhus ])<>- 
ems were succeeded in the consulship iiy Ru- 
cius Ihislumins Megalliis and Marcus Atihus 
JJeguliis. [ V. K. dfjH. ]j. C. 2!)4.] The province 
• of tr'aninniin was decreed to both in eonpiue- 
linn; because mlelligenee had been roceiV(‘d 
that the enemy had embodied three armies; 
one tor the recovi'ry of Etruria; another, to 
Kpeat their ravages in (himpaiiia ; anil the 
tiiird, intended fur the defence of their fron- 
iiers. Sickness detained Posluinnis at Pome, 
hut Atiluis set out imimuliately, willi design 
to surpnsi' the enemy in Saninium, hetori' they 
shoiiKI have advanced beyond tlii'ir own bor¬ 
ders; for such had la-on the diri'clions of tlie 
Si'iiate. 'i'lie lioinaiis met llie enemv, as if by 
mutual appomlmeiit, at a spot, when', while 
llu'y could he hiinlcred, not only fiorn ravag¬ 
ing, hut even from enteiing the Samnile terri¬ 
tory, tliey could likewise hinder h(' Sainnitrs 
fr<nn eontinuing their progress into tlie coun¬ 
tries which were quiet, and the lands of tin' 
allies of the Roman )H'Op]e. While they lay op¬ 
posite to each other, the Sainiiites attenijifod 
an enterprise, which tlie Romans, so often their 
eoiKjuerors, would scarcely have ventured to 
undertake; such is the rashness inspired by 
extreme despair: this was an assavih on the 
Roman camp. x4iid although this attenijil, so 
daring, sueceialed not in its full extent, yet if 
was not without eonsiderahie elTecl. I'liere was 
a fog, which eonlimied through a great ])nit of 
the day, so thick as to exclude tlie light of tlie 
sun, and to prevent not only the view of any 
tiling beyond the, rampart, hut scarcely the sight 
oj^eaeh other, when they should meet. Depend¬ 
ing on this, as a covering to the design, when 
iU‘ sun was hut just risen, and the light which 
he did afford was obscured by the fpg, the 
Sainnites came up to an advanced guard of the 
Romans at one of the gates, who were stand¬ 
ing carelessly on their yiost. In the sudden sur¬ 
prise, thpe had neither courage nor strength 
to make resistance; an assault was then made, 
through the Decuman gate, in the rear of the 
VoL. I.-3 B 


camp: the ijurpstor’s quarters in consequence 
fell into the bunds of the enemy, and the qusBs- 
tor, Imcius Opimius Pansa, was there slain, on 
w’hich a general alarm was given. 

XXXI11. The consul, being roused by the 
tumult ordered two cohorts of the allies, a 
TiUcaiiian and JSuessiinian, which happened to 
he nearest, to defend the head-quarters, and 
led the eonipunies of the legions down the prin¬ 
cipal street. These ran into the ranks, scarcely 
taking time to furnish themselves with arms; 
and, as they distinguished the enemy by their 
shout rather than by sight, could form no judg¬ 
ment how' great their iiumher might he: tliiis. 
Ignorant of the eircuinsUuiees of their situation, 
they at first drew back, and sull'eied them to 
I'enetrate into the heart of the camp, 'Plie eon- 
siil asking ihem aloud, whether they intendeil 
to let tlu'inselves he beaten out beyond the 
rampart, and then to return again to storm their 
own camp, they raised the shout, and umling 
their elforts, stood their ground; then made ad¬ 
vances, pushed closely on the enemy, and hav¬ 
ing forced tliem to give way, drove them hack, 
without sullenng their first teiror to abate. 
'I'hey soon heat llieiii out beyond the gale and 
the rampart, but not daring to pursue ihmu, 
I'ccause the darkness of the weather made 
them ajiprehend an ambush, and content with 
having cleared the camp, they retired within 
the rampart, having killed about three Iiimdred 
of the enemy. Of the Homans, including the 
first advanced guard and the watchmen, and 
tliose who were sur[)rised at the qiwstor's quar¬ 
ters, two hundred and thirty perished. Tins 
not unsuccessful jiieco of boldness raised the 
spirits of the Sainnites so high, that they not 
only prevented the Romans from maiching for- 
waul into their country, hut even from procur¬ 
ing forage from their lands; and the foragers 
wete, obliged to go hack into the quiet country 
of JSora. News of these events lieing conveyed 
to Romo, with circumstances of alarm magni¬ 
fied beyond the truth, Lucius Postumius, the 
consul, though scarcely recovered from his ill¬ 
ness, was obliged to set out for the army. How¬ 
ever, before his departure, having issued a pro¬ 
clamation that his troops should assemble at 
Sora, he dedicated the temple of Victory, for 
the building of which he had provided, when 
cunilc tedile, out of the money arising from 
fines; and, joining the army, he advanced from 
Sora towards Samnium, to the camp of his col¬ 
league. The Samnites, despairing of being 
32* 
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nltlc to make head against the two armies, re¬ 
treated from thence, on which the consuls, 
separating, proceeded by diflercnt routes to lay 
waste the enemy’s lands, and besiege their 
towns. 

XXXIV. Postnmius attempted to make 
himself master of Milionia by storm; hut not 
succeeding with regular works, he carried his 
approaches to the walls, and thus gained an 
(“iitranee into the place. The fight was eoiiti- 
imed in all parts of the eity finm tlie fourth 
hour until near the eighth, and for a great part, 
of the time without any decisive atlvantage: 
the Homans at last gamed jiossession ol it. 
Throe thousand two hundred of the Samnitos 
were killeil, four thousand two hundred tikeii. 
besides the other booty. From thence, the 
legions wore conducted to Fcrontimn, out of 
which the inhalut.mt.s Jiad, <lunng tlie night, 
retired in silence through the oppo'^ite 
with all t/ieir ellccts wiiii-h could In* citlicr 
c:uii(‘(l or driven. The consul, on his ariival, 
ai)|iioaelied the walls with the same order and 
eilcnmspeetion, as if he were to niei'f an o|>- 
])OMtion liere, eijuiil to what lie had exj)erjenc<’(l 
at Milionia. The troojis, jiercnvmg a dead 
silence in the city, and neilliei arms nor men 
on the towers and ramjiarts, were eager to 
mount the deserted forlilicatioiis; hut he le- 
slraiiu'd tlnmi. lost iliey might f.dl into a ^nau' 
He onh*r<‘d two divisions ot (hi* conteJerate 
Latme horse to rule niiiiui the walls, and e\- 
plore every [lartirular. 'I'liese hoismnen oh- 
serv»‘(l oiu' gate, and, at a little (h.staiui*, 
aiiothei on the same side, standing wide open, 
and on the roads leading from tiiesc, every 
mark of the eiumiy having lied hv night. 
They then rode up leisurely to the gales, from 
whence, wnth perfect safety, tlu'v look a clear 
view through strait streets, (pnte across the 
city. Retiirnmg to the eoiisiil, tlu'v told him 
that the city was abandoned liy tlie enemy, as 
was plain from the solitude, the tr.iclvs on 
their ri’treal, and the things ■winch, in the 
ei>iilu>.ion of the night, they liad lelt scattoreil 
ii[) and down. On lieunng this, the consul 
l<‘d round the armv to that side of the city 
which had hoen evaimned, and making the 
troops halt, at a lillle distance from the gate, 
gave orders that five horsemen should ride into 
the eitv; and, when they should have advanced 
a good way into it, then, if they siwv all things 
safe, three should remiini there, and the other 
two return to lum with intelligence. Thc.se 


returned and said, that they liad proceeded to 
a part ol the town from which they had a vmw 
on every side, and that nothing hut silence 
and solitude reigned through the wliolc extent 
of it. The consul immediately led sonic light- 
arincd cohorts into the city ; ordering the rest 
to fortify a cainji in the mean time. Thrt, sol¬ 
diers who entered the town, breaking ope. 
doors, found only a few' jiersons, disiihlco hV 
age or sickness ; and such elVects remaining us 
could not, without dilliculty, he removed. 
These were seized as plunder: and it was dis¬ 
covered from the prisoners, that several cities 
in that quarter had, in pursuance ol a concerteii 
plan, rc.solved on Ihght; that their t(>wii.s-]K'oji]o 
had gone oil' at llie lirst watch, and they he- 
li(‘veil that tlie same solitude would l>c louiid 
111 the other pl.n'cs. The accounts ol the pri- 
soneis |)ro\ed well-founded, and llic consul 
took jiovM'ssion ol the lbi*>akeii towns, 

.^.V-VV. 'j'lie other consul. Marcus Atilius, 
met niiich greati'r diHiciiItii’s in the war where¬ 
in he was engaged. As he w.is marching liis 
legions towards Lueena, to which he was in- 
lormed that the Saniiiites luul laiil siege, llu‘ 
enemy met him on tli<‘ bolder ol tlie l.uci'riati 
territory. Rage sujiplied them, on this oci-asion, 
with strength to e(|ual lii^: (he battle wms stiih- 
bornly roiitested, and the victory doubllul; the 
issui', liowever, pr()v<‘d nioie calamitous on the 
side of llu‘ lioi tans, both because tliey went 
unaceustomed to defetit, and lliat, on le.iviiig 
the Held, they lidt more scmsibly, ihttn dtiiing 
tbe heat of the action, tlie number ot their 
wounds and the loss of men whieii lie hail 
sustained. In consequence ol this, such dis¬ 
may sjiread through the eainp, as, luul it .sm/ed 
(hem (luring the engagement, must have ucca- 
sioried their overthrow. Even as the matter 
stood, they spent the night in great anxiety ; 
expecting, every instant, that the camp would 
be assaulted bv the Samiiites; or lliat, at the 
Hist Inrht, they sliould be ubiigial to st.uul a 
battle with an apjiaieiitly janveilui foe. On the 
Side of the enemy, however, although there was 
less J<\ss, vet lliere was not greater eournge. As 
soon as day appeared, they wished to retire 
without any more fighting; hut there wms only 
one road, and that leading close by the post of 
their cni'iny; so that, on iheir march, it seemed 
us if they were advancing directly to attaek tlio 
camp, The consul, therefore, ordered his men 
to take arms, and to follow him to the field, 
giving directions to tlie licutcnants-goncrals tri- 
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l>i^nfs, and tho pncfocts of the allies, in what 
jn^inier lie would have eaeh of them ni t. They 
ail a*Nined him that “ they would do every 
tiling in thru power, but Ih.it the .-soldievh were 
ijU'ti' drj-'cted; that, fioiri tlnur own wounds, 
oik! the itioans of tlu' <!yni;^, they had jiassed 
tln»\ whole iii^ht willioul sice}); th.il if the 
• Y li.id ajiprouclieJ the c.iiii}) hi'fore. day, so 
HH'i't wBre tlu' fear'-of the troops, tli.it they 
would cerlaitily have deserted thrir slamLirds,” 
‘‘ liven at present they were restrained from 
Ihelif ineiclv by shame , and in otlier resjicets, 
weie little hett(‘r tlian vanquished ineii.” 'I’liis 
.aicoiiii! made, liie corisu! jiid^e it necessary to 
"o inmsell auiotii; (he s,)|,h,;is, and sjieak to 
(hem: and. as he came uj) to o.ieh, he rebuked 
tlieiu loi iluui baekwauhiess m t.iknis; arms, 
askme. •• M'liy they loitered, and dechiieil the 
ii^hf ‘ 11 (hey did not elioosc lo go out of the 
e.i’np, the (‘iiemv would come in(o it; and (hey 
inus* light 111 (ll•fl‘llee ot tlimr leiils, if they 
would not in deleiiee of the rairqiart. Men 
\vli ) have iiniis 111 their hands, and contend 
w.(h then foe, have always a eluuiee loi vie- 
loiV,l'u( tlie man who wails naked and nii- 
arijicd foi Ills luiiunv, must sull'ei either dealli 
or slavery.” I'o these rejiriiiiaiids uiul re- 
hukes they answered, li\at “ they weic ex¬ 
hausted by lilt* (alague of th«^ bailie of yes- 
lerday ; and had no strenglh, nor even hlood 
rcinniniiig; and besides, the enemy appeared 
imiri' numerous tlian ihey were the d.iy he- 
loie.” 'I'he lioslile army, m the meantime, 
drew near, so that, .seeing every Ihing more 
dislinelly a.s tlie dislaiico grew less, they as- 
ser(e<l (hat the ^Samiiites earned with them 
p.dhsades for u rauijiart, and i ‘\idently intended 
lo draw lines ol eireumvallalion round the 
cani}). On this the consul exelaiined, with 
great caiueslness, against suhimltiiig to such 
an ignonimous insult, and from so d,is(ardly a 
toe. “ Shall we even be l)loekaded,” said Inq 
“ 111 our camp, and die, like cowards, by farinrie. 
Miller than lilie men, if dcatli must be our lot 
b^the swokP May the gods he propitious! 
and let exery one art in the manner whic'h he 
thniks becomes him. The consul Marcus 
Aiilius, should no otter accompany him, will 
go out, even alone, lo face the enemy; and 
will lall in the middle of the iSamnitc bat¬ 
talions, rather than see the Roman camp eri- 
elnsinl by their trenches.” The lieutenants- 
general, tribunes, every troop of the cavalry, 
and the principal centurions, expressed their 


approbation of what the consul said : and the 
soldiers, at length, overcome hy shame, took 
up their arms, Inu in a spiritless manner: and 
in the same s}iiiilless manner, marched out of 
the cam}). In a long train, and that not every 
where eoriuceted, melancholy, and seemingly 
snhdued, they })roce(;ded towards the enemy, 
whose h()})e.s aiul courage were not more steady 
than theirs. As soon therefore ns these lieheld 
the Ihiman stamlards, a murmur spread from 
front to rear of the Samiiiies, I hat, ns they 
had feared, “ the Roiniiiis were eorniiig out to 
()p})ose their march; that there was no road 
o})en, through wliu li they <'ould even lly thciiee 
in that s})ot they must lall, or else cut down 
(he eiieiiiy's ranks, and iiuda* tlu’ir way over 
iheir liodies.’’ 

-YXXVI. I’liey (hen threw the baggage in 
a lira]) 111 the centre, and, with their aims })U‘- 
])ared for battle, formed their line, each f.dhiig 
into his })i),st. 'riiere was now hut a small in¬ 
terval lictwcen the two armies, mid both stood, 
w.iitiiig, until the shout and ousel should he 
Iieguii hy their adver.sary. J\ci(hrr })arly had 
any inelinatmii lo light, and tlii'y would have 
separated, and taken ihlU’reiit road-, without 
coming to aitiori, hut that each liud a dread of 
being harassed, in retreat, by tlu* other. Xol- 
withst.inding this reluctaiico, an engagement 
unavoidably began, Iml williout any vigour, 
and with a shout, which di.scovered neither 
resolution, nor steadiness; nor did any move a 
foot from his jiost. The Roman consul, then, 
ill order to infuse life into the action, ordered a 
few troo}is of cavalry to advuneo out of the 
hue and charge : most of whom ht'ing thrown 
from their hor.ses and the r<;st })iit in «lisord<‘r, 
several partii's ran forward, both irom the 
fSamnite line, to cut off those who hud fallen, 
and from tlie Roman, lo protect their friends: 
this roused some litlh'spirit in tlie eomhatunts ; 
but the Hamnitesliad eoine forward, with more 
briskness, and also in greater numbers, and the 
disordered cavalry, with their affrighted horses, 
trod down tlicir own jiarty who came to their 
relief. These wore, consequently, the first 
who fled; and their example was followed by 
the whole Roman line. And now the Sam- 
nites had no employment for their arms but 
against the rear of a flying enemy, when the 
consul galloping on before his men, to the gate 
of the camp, posted there a liody of cavalry, 
with orders to treat as an enemy any persou 
who should make towards the rampart, whether 
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Roman or Samnite; and, placing himself in 
the way of his men, as they jtressed in disorder 
towards the camp, denounced threats to the 
satue purport: “ Whither are you going, sol¬ 
diers ?” said he; “ here also you will find both 
men and arms; nor while your consul lives, 
hlwll you pass the rampart, unless you Ijring vic¬ 
tory along with you. Choose therefore which 
you will prefer, fighting against your o^vn cotin- 
irymon, or the enemy.” While the consul was 
thus speaking the cavalry gathered round, with 
the ]n)ints of their spears presented, and orderi'd 
the infantry to return to the fight. Not only Ins 
own hrave spirit, hut fortunelikewi.se aided the 
consul, for the fSanmites did not pusli their ad¬ 
vantage ; so that he had time to wheel round his 
battalions, and to change liis front fioni (he 
camp, toward.s tiie enemy. The men then began 
to encourage each other to return to the battle, 
while tiie centurions snatelu'd the ensign.s from 
the starnlard-hearers iind liore them forward, 
pointing out to tlie .sohlu'rs tlic eiiemv, coming 
on in a hurry, few in number, and with their 
ranks disordered. At the same tune the consul, 
willi his hands lifti'd u}) towards heaven, and 
raising hi-s voice so as to be heard at adistancai, 
voweil a temple to Jupiter Htator, if the Ro¬ 
man army sliould rally from flight, and renew¬ 
ing the liatlle, defeat the tSammti'S. All divi¬ 
sions of the army, now, united their efforts to 
restore the fight; officers, soldiers, in short the 
whole force, both of cavalry and iiifaulry ; even 
the. gods seemed to have looked, with favour, on 
the Roman cause; so speedily was a thorough 
change oirected in the fortune of the day, the 
enemy h»;ing repulsed from the camp, and, in a 
short lime, driven l)ack to the spot where the 
hatlle had eommcnccd. Here they stopped, 
being ohslruetnd by the heap of baggage, lying 
in their way, where they had thrown it together; 
and then to prevent the plundering of their 
otfects, formed round them a circle of troops. 
On this, the infantry assailed them vigorously 
in front, while the cavalry, wheeling, fell on 
their rear: and, being thus inclosed between 
the two, they were all either slain, or taken pri¬ 
soners. The number of the prisoners was 
seven thousand three hundred, who were all 
sent under the yoke ; the killed amounted to 
four thousand eight hundred. Tlio victory was 
not obtained without loss of blood, on the side 
of the Romans: when the consul took an ac¬ 
count of the lo.ss sustained in the two days, the 
number returned, of soldiers lost, was seven 
thousand three hundred. During these trans-’ 


actions in Apulia, the Samnites attempted tq 
seize on Interamna, a Roman colony situated 
on the Latine road, but being disappointed in 
their design on the town, employed their troops 
Ml ravaging the country; whence as they were 
diiviiig off spoil, eoiisistmg of men and cnltle, 
together with the colonists, who fell into tl“;r 
hands, they met the consul rclurmng vieto' . 
fiom linceiia, and not only lost theif t 
Imt marching in disorder, in a long train,’and 
iieavily encumbered, were theiiiRelves cut to 
pieces. The consul, hy Jiroclaniafion sum- 
moiicd tile owners to Iiiteraimia, to elanii, and 
rcccixe again tluir propeily, and leaving his 
army there, went to Rome to h<)|d the eicclioiis. 
On his applying for .a trium))li, tlial honour 
was icfuscil him, because ho liad lost so many 
thousands of Ins soldiers ; and also, hecaiise he 
had sent the prisoners und<T the yoke, without 
imposing any conditions. 

X.V.VVII. The other consul, I'osinuuus, 
fiiidnig no cmjiloynient for liis arms in Sam- 
niuiri, led over his forces into Etruria, wlicre 
he, first, laid waste the lands of the Vol^iniaiis .• 
and afterwards, on tlieir marching out 1») juo- 
tect their country, gained a decisive victory 
over them, at a small distance from llxir own 
walls. Two thousand two hiindicd of the 
Etrurians were sl.nn; the rest owed their 
safety to the city being so near. 'J'lie arinv 
was then led into the territory of Rusrlla, and 
there, not only were the lands wasted, but the 
town itself taken. More Hum two linmsnnd 
men were made prisoners, and somewhat less 
than that number killed on the walls. Diif a 
peace, effected that year in Etruria, was still 
more important anil honourable than the war 
had been. Throe very jiovverful cities of 
Etruria, (Volsinii, Perusia, and Arretmm.) 
made overtures of peace ; and having slijmlated 
witli the consul to furnish clothing and corn 
for his army, on condition of being permitted 
to send deputies to Rome, they obtained a tnicis 
for forty years, and a fine was im[)OHed on each 
state of five hundred thousand asses,* to be im¬ 
mediately paid. Poslumius having demanded 
a triumph from the senate, in consideration of 
thesjj services, rather in compliance with the 
general practice, than in hope of succeeding ; 
and finding a strong opposition made to his re¬ 
quest ; by one party, out of enmity to himself; 
hy another, out of friendship to his colleague, 
whose disappointment they wished to console 
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Ijy.a similar refusal: some objecting that he 
l^ul been too (libiLory in setting out from the 
cit>, others, that he had removed from Sum- 
iiiuiii into Etruria without ord(‘rs from tlie 
senato; ho addressed them thus: “Conscript 
tatlu rs, J shall not carry my deference to your 
hi-di dmiiJiy to such a length, as to forget that 
• eoiihul. The same authority of my oflice, 
by wliifli 1 carried on those wars, shall now, 
when the wars have been l)rought to a liajipy 
eoju lusion, Samnium and Etruria being sub¬ 
dued, and vielory and peace procured, give mo 
tlie recompense of a triumj)h.” Witli these 
words, he left the senate. On tins arose a con¬ 
tention between the {ilel)eian tiibunes; some of 
them clcclaiing that they would protest against 
Jus assuming a triumph, in a method unprecc- 
denti’d; others, that they would support his 
jueteiisions, in opposition to their colleagues. 
'I'lie adair came at lengtli tohe discussed before 
the }i-'ople, ami the consul being simmioned to 
attend, he lir.sl represented, that Marcus Horn- 
tills ami Lucius Valerius, when consuls, and 
laU-ly (.-aiiis Marcus Kulillus, father of the pre¬ 
sent censor, had triumjihed, not by direction of 
the senate, but by tliat of the peo[)le; and then 
added, that “ he would in like manner have, 
laid his nHpiest before the public, had he not 
known that some plebeian tribunes, the ahp’ct 
slaves of the noldes, would have obstructed 
ihcir [lassing an order on it. Eut he did, and 
eviT should eon.sidcr the universal approbation, 
and will of the ]>oo{)lo, as eipiivalent to any or- i 
(ler whatsoever. Accordingly, on tlie day fol-^ 
lowing, being supported by thr«'plebeian Iri-! 
bimes, m op[)osition to the protest of the other 
seven, and the declared judgment of the 
senate, he triumphed ; and the people paid 
I'very lionour to the day. In the historical 
accounts which have been transmitted to us, of 
this year, there is some confusion; Claudius 
asserts, that Postumius, after having taken se¬ 
veral cities in «amiiium, was defeated and put 
to flight in Apulia; and that, being wounded 
hynM'lf, he was obliged to take refuge with a 
few attendants in Luceria. That the war in 
Etruria was conducted by Aliius, and that it 
was he who triumphed. Fabius writes, that 
the two consuls acted in conjunction, both in 
Bamiiium and at Luceria; that an army was 
led over into Etruria, but by which of the con¬ 
suls, ho^ has not mentioned ; that at Luceria, 
great numbers were slain on both sides: and 
that in that battle, the temple of Jupiter Stator 


was vowed, the same vow having been foimer- 
ly maile by lloinulus, Imt the f.ine only, that 
is, the aica appiopriafed for ihe tciii|)le, had 
been yet coiix.ataled. However, in tins year, 
the slate liaving been twuv bound by the samp 
vow, tlie senate, to avoid the guilt of neglect in 
the ease of a rdigmus obligation, ordered the 
lane to lie eri'cted. 

XA'XVlil, 111 the next jear, [Y. K. “IT)!}. li. 
C. 2!)3.] we And a consul, ol a charneter eiiu- 
nciitly illuhliious, distiugiiislied I'.y the united 
splendour of his own and liis lather’s glory, 
Lucius J*a}iirius (hirsor. We find likewise a 
war of the utmost iinjiorlaiice, and a victoiy of 
such consequence, as no man, cM-epting Lucius 
Papirius, the consul’s father, had ever hcloro 
obtained over the Sumnilcs. It ha]i))ened loo 
that these had, witli the same care and ])aiiis as 
on the former occasion, dccniatod their soldiers 
with the richest suits of sjdeiidid .aimoiii ; and 
tiu’v had, likewise, culled into ihcjr aid the 
()owei of the god?., having, as- it were, initialed 
the soldiers, Ity adniinisteriag the niihfaiy o.illi, 
with the solemn ceremonies jir.ictiscil in aiii-ieiit 
times, and levied troops in every ]»arl ol Sain- 
niiim, under an oidinaiice entirely new, lliut 
“ if any of the younger iidrahiianls should niit 
attend the meeting, m'cording to Uic general’s 
proclamation, or shall dcjiart wulhout peimis- 
sion, his head sliould hi* devoted to Jujuti'r.” 
Orders being then issued, for all to assemble 
at Aquilonia, the whole strength of Saiiiniuni 
came togctlior, amounting to forty llimisanil 
men. I’hcre a piece of ground, iii the middle 
of the camp, was enclosed with hurdles and 
boards, and covered overhead with linen cloth, 
tlic sides being all of an equal length, about 
two hundred feet. In this place sarrillees were 
performed, according to directions read out of 
an old linen hook, the funelioii of priest being 
discharged by a very old man, called Ovius 
Pacciua, who affirmed, that ho took these eerc- 
inonials from the ancient ritual of the Samnifes, 
being the same which their ancestors used, 
when they had formed the secret design of 
wresting Capua from the Etrurians. When the 
sacrifices were finished, the general ordered a 
beadle to summons every one of those who 
were most highly distinguished hy their hirlli, 
or conduct: these wore introduced singly. 
Besides the other exhibitions of the solemnity, 
calculated to impress the mind with ndigious 
awe, there were, in the middle of tin' covered 
enclosure, altars erected, about wliich lay the 
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victims slain, and thn centurions stood around 
with Ihi'ir swords drawn. The si>ldicr was led 
itji 1(» the altars, rather like a 'Mclim, than a 
jierformer in the ceicmonY, and wa-5 hound by 
an oath not to divulge what he should sec and 
In ar in that jiUlc. He \va^ th ni coniindh'd to 
swear, in a dieadtul kind ol’ torm, eunlaiiiinir 
execrations on Ills own |ierson, on his r.inidy 
and raeo, if he did not go to Itattle, whilher- 
snecei Ilie comniaiiders should lead ; aii'l, il’ 
eillier he Innisclf lied fiom tin* held, or, in case 
he should hoe any other Hying, did iiol iiiiinc- 
diateiy kill him. At hr.sl some, reiiising to lake 
Ihe oath, were put to ilealli rouml the allais, 
and lying among tile eai(\o.si's ol the vidiais, 
seived alteiw.inU as a wainiiig li> others not 
to reliise it. Whim those (*t the hrsi rank in 
the Hainniti' nation had been hound undi'r 
lliesi' soleninilics, the gimeral nomin.Ued ten, 
whom he dosiu'd to elioose each a man, arnl so 
to pioeecil until liiey should ha\e lilled up I!h“ 
nnmbei of sixteen lliousand. This body, from 
the covering ol the inelosure whenmi th(‘ tio- 
hility had iieen thus devoted, was called the 
linen legion, 'f'hey were lurtiislied witli sphm- 
(iid armour, and plumeil helmets, to distinguish 
them above the rest. They had anotlier lunly 
of forces, amounting to somewhat more than 
twenty thousand, not inferior lo the linen le¬ 
gion, eitlu'r 111 personal appearance or renown 
in war, or llieir I'quipment for seivice. This 
iiumher, coiu]>usnig the inuiii strength of Ihe 
nuliori, sal down at Aqiiilonia. 

-VXXIX. On llie otluT side, the eonsids set 
out from the eify. First, Spuriiis (hirvilnis, 
to vvliom had hern di'creeil the veteran legions, 
which M.ueiis .Vtilius, the consul of the jire- 
eeiling year, had left in the territory ot Inler- 
amna, marched at their head into tSiunmiiiii; 
and, while the enemy were busied in their 
superstitious rites, and holding their secret 
meeting, lie took by storm the town of Ami* 
leinum. lleie weie slam about two thousand 
eight hundred men; and four thousand two 
Imndrod and seventy were made prisoners. 
Pa()nius, with a new army, which lie raised* 
in pursuance of a decree of the senate, made 
himself master of Hu* city of Duroiiia. He 
look fewer prisoners than his colleague; but 
slew much greater numbers. Ricli booty was 
acquired in both places. The consuls then, 
ovcrrunnmg Samnium, and wasting the ]>ro- 
xince of Atinum with particulai severity, ar¬ 
rived, C-arvihus at Coininiuni, and Papirius at 


.\quiIonia, where the main force of the Sam* 
iiitcs was posted. Here, for some time, Ih^rje 
was iieilher a (■essalion of action, nor any vig- 
oioii-' ellort. The day wa> generally spent in 
provoking the enemy when quiet, and relirnig 
when tliey ofl'ernl rcsisiaiice; in nienacm"- 
ralhcr than making an attack. I3y wine 
jir.ictice of beginning, and then desisting, o " 
those tiilhng .skirinislics were (•ontmu.hly lea 
without a decision. 'J’lic other Koinan cainji 
was twenty miles distant, and Pajurms con¬ 
stantly eoiihuliod his absent colleague, on every 
tiling which he undertook, while Carviluis, on 
hi'' p.irt, diiecled a greater share of his alti'lilioii 
lo Auntloiii.i, will re the state ot allaiis was 
inoie- critical and nnpoilaiit, than to (Jotmnnini, 
winch he himself was hesieguig. When Ihipi- 
ri'is h.ul fully adjusted every measure, jirepa- 
i.ilory lo un engagmnenl, he despatched a mes¬ 
sage to Ills colleague, lhal “ 1 m‘ inteiuled, il llu' 
ausjuees permitted, to fight the I'uemy on (lie 
day following; ami that it would he necessary 
that he ((hnvilius) slmuld at the same time 
make an assault on (Vniiinunn, with Ins utmost 
loree, tliat the ^Hamnlles there might have m> 
leisure to send any succour to A(|nilouiii.” 'J'lie 
messenger had the day lor llie perlorinancc of 
Ills |oiirney, and lie returned m the nu'Jit, with 
an answer to the consul, that Ills colleague aji- 
provel ol the jilaii. Papiiius, on sending of the 
messenger, liad instantly called an assoinldv, 
where he descanted, at largo, on the nature of 
the War in general, and on the mode at piescnt 
adopted by the enemy, in the eiiuipmeiit ol llimr 
Iitiojis, winch «:ertaiiiiv seived lor empty piuade, 
hul could have no kind ol elficucy towanls en¬ 
suring success; lor “ ))lumes,’* he said, “ made 
no wounds; that a Roman j,ivelin would make 
Its way through shields, however jiainled ami 
gill; and tliat llu' dazzling whiteness of their 
tunics would soon hi* hesineared with blood, 
when the sword began its woik. Ills father had 
ionnerly cut of, to a man, a gold and silvoi 
army of the ■Sammies; and such accoutrements 
had made a more respectable figure, as sjioils, 
in lh(' hands of llie conquering foe, than as arms 
in lliose of the wearers. Perhajis it was allot¬ 
ted, by destiny, to his name and family, that 
they should be opposed in command against the 
most powerful elforls of the Samnites ; and 
should bring home sjioils, of such beauty, as to 
serve for ornaments to tlie public })Iaces. The 
immortal gods were certainly on his side, on 
account of the league so often solicited and so 
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riften broken. Besides, if a judgment might be 
4 “ojed of the sentiments of the deities, they 
never were more hostile to any army, than to 
that, which, in its abominable sacrifice, was [>ol- 
Inted with human blood, mingled with that of 
cattle; whieh was in all events devoted to the 
wrath of the gods, dreading, on the one hand, 
.h' tleities, who were witnesses to the treaties 
eo/ielu3ed with the Homans; on the other, the 
iinprocations comjirisi'd in the oath whieli tliey 
took, in eontradietion to those treaties, which 
they luul before sworn to oliserve; an oath wliich, 
taken through compulsion, they no doubt ab¬ 
horred ; while they as certainly feari'd, at once 
the gods, their countrymen, and their eueimcs.” 

A L. The rage of the soldiers was enflained 
to a high degree before; but, when the consul 
had recounted to them all tlu-se circumstances, 
which he liad learned from dcsiTtcrs, llicv then 
filled with confidence in holli divine and hii- 
inaii aid, with one iiiiivi'r.^al shoiil, demandid 
Ihe battle; wiae vexed at (he action Iteing de- 
leired ; impatient iindiT the intended delay of a 
day and a night. Papirliis, at the third watch, 
h.iving icreivcd his eolli'agueV letter, arose* in 
Mieiiee, and sent l!ie keeper of the ehiekeiis lo 
lake the auspices. 'J'ltere was no one deseiip- 
lioii of men in tlie cainji who felt not earnest 
wishes for tlie fight: the highest, and the lowest 
\\(‘re ei|nally eager; the general watching tlie 
ardour of the s(ddiers, and the soldiers that of 
the gi'iieral. 'I’liis univeisal zeal sjiread even to 
lliose employed in taking the auspices; for tlu' 
chickens having refused to feed, the ausjiex 
ventured to imsrepresi'iil Ihe omen, and reported 
to the consul that tliey had fed voraciously.* 
Tlie consul, highly jileased, and giving notice 
that the auspices were excellent, and that they 
were to act under the direction of tlie gods, dis- 
jdayed the signal for battle. Just as he was 
going out to the field, he happened receive 
intelligcnci' from a deserter, that twenty cohorts 
of l^ainiiites, consisting of about four hundred 
eaih, had inarehed towauls (hmiinium. Test 

* Will'll the aURpirps were to be taken from Ilic chirk- 
e«K, the keejier llirr*w aonie of their fooj ujuni the groimif, 
in tbcir sifilit, anil ojiened the floor of tliotr coop K they 
(ill! not come out. if they came out slowly , if they re- 
fii-eri to (eeil, nr eat in a carelew manner, the omen was 
coiiMdeieii ns bad On the contrary, if they ni'-hcd out 
ll.^^llly mid cat greedily, so that some of the food fell 
from tlieir months on the ground, this was considered aa 
nn omen of the heal imjioil, it was called Inptidium 
originally, tcrnpavmm, from terro, and 
pnvircy to Btnko. I 


his colleague should be ignorant of tliis, he 
instantly despatched a messenger to him, and 
then ordered the troops to advance with speed, 
having already assigned to each division ot the 
army its proper post, and appointed gi'uerul 
ofiicers to oomiiiaiid them, 'i'he eomiiuind oi 
the right wing he gave to laicius Voltimnius, 
that of the left to Lucius iSeijiio, that of the 
cavalry to the other lieutenant-generals, Oiiuis 
(/Tdicius and (hinis Tiolioniiis. He oidered 
Spurius Nautius to take oif the paniinus iVnin 
the mules, and to lead them lonud quickly ; to¬ 
gether with his auxiliary rohort, to a rising 
groiiml in view; and iheie to show himself dur¬ 
ing tlie heal of the engagement, and to raise as 
much dnst as poi-.sible. While the general was 
employed in making these dispositions, a dis¬ 
pute arose among the keepers of the cliiekeiis, 
about tlie auspices of the day, which W’as over¬ 
heard hy some Homan horsemen, who, deem¬ 
ing il a ijialter too imjiortaiit to be slighted, 
intormed Spuiius Pajunus, the eousul’.s ne¬ 
phew, that there wuis a doubt aimiif the aus¬ 
pices, 'J'lie youth hoin in an age when lh.it 
sort ol learning, which ineuleates eonti'iiipt of 
the gods was yet unknown, examined into the 
allhir, tliat lie might not carry an uncertain re- 
[lort to the consul; and then acquainted lain 
with it. Ills answer was, “1 veiy much ap¬ 
plaud your eoriduet and yeal. However, the 
person who ollieiates in taking the ansjuees, if 
he makes a false rejiort, draws on Ins own head 
Ihe evil portended; but to tin* Ivoinan people 
and then army, the favouralile omen reported 
to mo IS an excellent auspice.” 11c llien com 
manded the centurions to place the keepers ot 
the chickens m the front of the line. The Sam- 
nites likewise brought forward their standards 
followed hy their main body, armed and deco¬ 
rated in suidi a manner as to all'ord a magnili- 
cent show. Before the shout was raised, or the 
battle begun, the aiispex, wounded bv a ran¬ 
dom cast of a Javelin, fell bcfori' llio standards, 
winch being told to the consul, lie said, “’I'be 
gods are jiresont in the battle ; the guilty 
has met his punishment.” W^hilo the consul 
uttered these words, a crow, in front of him, 
cawed with a clear voice; at whicli augiuy, the 
consul being rejoiced, and affirming, that lunci 
had the gods displayed more evident demon¬ 
strations of their interposition in human affinrs, 
(.irdered the charge to he sounded and the sIionI 
to he raised. 

XLI. A furious conflict now ensued, hut 
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with very unequal spirit in the combatants. 
The Romans, actuated by anger, hope, and 
ardour for conquest, rushed to battle, like men 
thirsting for their enemy’s blood; while the 
Samnites, for the most part reluctantly, as if 
compelled by necessity and religious dread, 
rather stood on their defence, than ma<le an 
attack. Nor would they, familiarized as they 
Were to defeats, through a course of so many 
years, have withstood the first shout and shock 
of the Romans, had not another fear, operat¬ 
ing still more powerfully in iheir breasts, re- 
.strained them from flying. For they had be¬ 
fore their eyes the whole scene exhibited at 
llie secret sacrifice, the armed priests, the pro¬ 
miscuous carnage of men and rattle, the altars 
besmeared with blood of victims, and of their 
murdered countrymen, the dreadful curses, 
and the direful form of imprecation, in which 
they had called down perdition on their family 
and race. Thus shackled, they stood in their 
posts, more afraid of theur countrymen, tlian of 
the enemy. The Romans pushing the attack 
with vigour on both the wings, and in the 
centre, made great havoc among them, de¬ 
prived. as tlioy were, of the use of their facul¬ 
ties, through their fears of the gods and of 
men, and making but a faint opposition. The 
slaughter had now almost reached to their 
standards, when, on one side, appeared a cloud 
of dust, as if raised by the, marehiiig of a 
numerous army: this was caused by Spurius 
Nautius, (some say Octavius Metius,) com¬ 
mander of the auxiliary cohorts: for these took 
pains to raise a great quantity of dust, the sit- 
vants o( the camp mounted on the mules, drag¬ 
ging boughs of trees, full of leaves, along the 
ground. Through this ohscuration, arms and 
standards were seen in front, with ravtdry clos¬ 
ing the rear. This effectually deceived, not 
only the Suinnites, liiit the Romans them¬ 
selves: and the consul confirmed the mistake, 
hy calling out among the foremost battalions, 
so that his voice reached also the enemy, that 
“ (-'Oiumiurn was taken : and tliat his victorious 
colleague was approachingbidding his men 
“ now make liaste to complete the defeat of the, 
enemy, before the other army should come in 
for a share of the glory.” This ho said ns he 
sat on horseback, and then ordered the tniuincs 
and centurions to open passages f(*r the horse. 
He h.id given previous directions to Trebonins 
and Cffidicius, that, when they should see him 
waving the point of his spear aloft, they should 


cause the cavalry to charge the enemy with aU 
possible violence. Every particular, as pcei'J- 
ously concerted, wa.s executed with the utmost 
exactness. The passages were opened between 
the rank.s, the cavalry darted through, and wjth 
the points of their spears presented, rushed into 
the midst of the enemy’s battalions breaking' 
down the ranks wherever they charged. 
lumnius and Scipio seconded the blow, 
taking advantage of the enemy’s disordei, 
made a terrible slaughter. Thus attacked, 
the cohorts called linteattr, regardless of all 
restraints from either gods or men, quitted tlieir 
posts in confusion; the sworn, and the un¬ 
sworn all fled alike, no longer drcacling aughf 
but tbo Romans. The remains of thcir intmi- 
try were driven into the camp at Aquilonia. 
'I'he nobility and cavalry directed tlieir flight 
to llovianum. The horse were jiursueil by the 
Roman horse, the infantry by their infantry, 
wiiile the wings proceeded by diflercut roads; 
the right, to the camp of the Samnite.s; the 
left, to the city. Volumnius succeeded first 
in gaining possession of the camp. At the city, 
Scipio met a stouter resistance; not because 
the conquertsl troops there liatl gamed courage, 
but because walls were a better defence against 
armed men than a rampart. From these, they 
repelled the enemy with stones. Scipio consi¬ 
dering, that unle.ss the business were cfl’ecled 
during their first panic, and before they could 
recover their spirits, the attack of so strong u 
town would be very tedious, asked his soldiers 
“ if they could endure, without shame, that 
the other wing .should already have taken tin' 
camp, and that they, after all their succe.ss, 
should be repulsed from the gates of the city ?” 
Then, all of thenn loudly declaring their deter¬ 
mination to the contrary, he himself advanced, 
the foremost, to the gnle, with his shield raisi'd 
over his head: tlio rest, following under the 
like cover of their shields conjaiiied, burst into 
Ibo city, and dispersing the Samnitos, who were 
near the gate, look possession of the w'alls, but 
were deterred from pushing forward by the 
smallness of their number. 

XLII. Of these transactions, the consul vas 
for some time ignorant; and was busily em¬ 
ployed in calling home his troops, for the sun 
was now hastening to set, and the approach of 
night rendered every place suspicious and d.m- 
gerous, even to victorious troops. Having rode 
forward a considerable way, he saw on tlie right, 
the camp taken, and heard on the left a shouting 
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ig*tlu‘citv, uilh :i coninsotl juum* ol Ugliuns- 
Ji"! ciios ol' Ifiror. 'I’liis liappoin'il whiK' the 
litiiil w\i'> gouts oti at tlio galo. Wlirii, on rid- 
ing up jicaror, ho saw Ills own men on the 
wails, and so much progress already inudo in 
tln^ Inisinoss, pleased at having ganiod through 
the pifcipilalc conduct of a few, an ojtporlunily 
^■'*lklng an unportant Itlow, he ordered the 
tro()])s, Miotn he had sent hack to tin; i-aiiip, to 
he called out, and to march to the alhirk of the 
eity : these, IniMiig made good their entrance, 
on tlie nearest side, proceeded no farther, bc- 
ciiuKe night approached. Before mormiig, liow- 
evei, the town was ahaiidoiied hy llie enemy. 
Tlu'tc were slam ol tlie Sainnitcs on that day, 
al Aijuilonia, tiurty thou^aiid three liundred 
anil hilly ; taken, liner llnmsaiid eight hundred 
and sevi'iity, with iiinely-seveii mihtaiy stan¬ 
dards. One eircuiiistance, icspccting Ihi[iiriiis. 
Is paitn ularly ineiitinned hy hisloiiaiis. lhat, 
liaidly evi-r was any geiieial si'cii in the Ihdd 
with a more clieerlul citunlcnaiice ; whelher 
tins was owing lo his natural lianper or to his 
lonlidence of success. I’roin tiie same firmness 
ol mind it jiroeeedeil, that hi; i!i<l not slider 
himself to he diverted fiotn the wai liy the dis- 
jiute alioiit the aus]iices; and that, ill tlie heat 
ol (he hattle, wiien it was customary to vow 
temples to the luimorlal gods. In* vowed to 
.lui>iter tin* vietoimus, lhat il he should defcal 
the legions of the enemy, he would, lirlore he 
lasted ol any generous liquor, make a hl>alion 
to him ol a eiip of wine and lioin'y. This kind 
t)l vow |)ro\ed accejilable to the gods, and they 
ionilucl(*(1 the aus]nces to a fortunate issue. 

.\ IjIII. LilvO sin*eess alli'inled tlie operations 
of tin* Other consul al (,'oinmiiim; leading U]) 
Ills forces to the walls, al the liist dawn, lie 
iiive.stcd the cily on eveiy side, and [>osled 
strong guards opposite lo the gates to prevent 
any sally being made. Just as he was giving 
the signal, the alarming message from Ins col¬ 
league, toiKiIxing the march of the twenty Sain- 
nit<* cohorts, not only caused him to delay the 
assault, liul obliged him to call olf a part of his 
tioops, when they wore formed and ready to 
hyfin the attack. He ordered Decius Brutus 
Scaiva, a lieutenant-general, with the first le¬ 
gion, tw’enty auxiliary cohorts, and the cavalry, 
to go and oppose the said detachment; and in 
whatever place he should meet the foe, there 
to stop and detain them, and even to engage in 
battle, sfiould opportunity offer for it; at all 
events not to suffer those troops to approach 
VuL. I.— .3 C 


{humnium. }Te then eommaiiJed the scaling 
latlders to be bi ought up to the walls, on every 
side ot the city ; and, under a fence of closed 
shields, advanced to the gates. Thus, at the 
same moment, the gales were broken open, and 
the assault made on every jiart of the rampart. 
'J'hough the >r!anmites, belore they saw the as¬ 
sailants on the woiks, had possessed courage 
enough to oppose their ujiproach to the city, 
yet now, when the act ion was no longer ear¬ 
ned on at a dwlaiiei*, nor with missile weapons, 
but in close fight, and when those, who had 
with difficulty gamed tlie walls, the most bir- 
midalile obstruction iii tbcir w.iv, fought with 
ease on equal ground, against an enemv in¬ 
ferior in strength, they all forsook the (nwcis, 
and strong holds, and were diiven lo the toium. 
'J’here lor a slioit time they tiied, as a last 
effort, to retnove the fortune of the fight, hut 
soon throwing down llieir arms, surrenderei! lo 
the consul, to the miinlier of lifleen llmusaml 
four hundred; four thousand ihri'c liundri'd 
and eiglity lieliig slain, t^ueh was llu* course 
of events al (himnimm, such al Aquiloiiia. In 
the middle s[)aee between tlie two cities, where 
a third battle had been expected, the enemy 
were not found; for, when they W(‘re within 
seven miles of (iominiuiii, they were reealied 
by their countrymen, and had no part in ei¬ 
ther battle. At iiighl-fall, whi'n they were now 
within sight of tlieir eainji, and also of Aqui- 
lonia, shouts from bolh jiluces reaching lliem 
with equal violence induced tlieni lo halt; then, 
on the side of tlie camp, whi<*h had lieen set 
on fire by the Bomans, the wule-s[)rcading 
flames discovered with more eerlaiiity the dis¬ 
aster whieii had happened, and prevented their 
proceeding any farther. In that same sjiol, 
stretched on the ground at random under iheir 
arms, they passed tlie whole iiiglit in great 
iiiquietudi^, at one time wishing for, at anotlier 
dieading the light. At the first dawn, while 
they were still undet»*rmined to what quarter 
they should direct their march, they were 
obliged, (unprotected as they were, either by a 
rampart or advanced guard,) to betake them¬ 
selves hastily to flight, being described by the 
cavalry, who had gone in pursuit of the Satn- 
nites lhat left the town in the night. These 
had likewise been perceived from the walls ot 
Aquilonia, and the leginary cohorts now joint d 
in the pursuit. The foot were unable to over¬ 
take them, but the cavalry cut off about two 
hundred and eighty of their rear guard. The 
33 
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rest, with loss loss than might have been ex- 
{loetotl in such a disonlcrly rout, effected their 
escape to Bovianurn, leaving behind, in their 
consternation, a great quantity of arms, and 
eighteen military standards. 

XLIV. The joy of one Roman army was 
enhanced by the success of the other. Each 
consul, with the approbation of his colleague, 
gave to his soldiers the plunder of the town 
winch he had taken; and, when the houses 
were cleared, set them on fire. Thus, on the 
same day, Aquilonia and Cominium were both 
reduced to ashes. I’hc consuls then united their 
camps, where mutual congratulations took 
place between them, and between their soldiers. 
Here, m the view of the two armies, (hirvilius 
bestowed on his men commendations and pre¬ 
sents according lo the desert ofcacii; and Pa- 
pirius likewise, whose troops had been engaged 
in a variety of actions, in the field, in the as¬ 
sault of the camp, and in that of ttie city, [>ro- 
flcnted Spurius Nautius, Spurius Papirius, his 
nephew, four centurions, and a comjiany of the 
spi'armeii, with bracelets and crowns ol gold— 
lo Nautius, on account of his behaviour at the 
head of his detaeliimmt, when he had terrified 
the enemy with the appearance as of a numer¬ 
ous army; to young Ihipirius, on account of 
his zealous exertions with the cavalry, both in 
the battle and in harrassing tin; Samnites in 
their flight by night, when they withdrew pri¬ 
vately from Aquilonia; and to the centurions 
and eoiTipany of soldiers, because they were 
the. first will) gamed possi'ssion of the gati; and 
wall of that town. All the horsemen he pre¬ 
sented with gorgets and bracelets of silver, on 
account of their distinguished conduct on many 
occasions. A council was then held to consi¬ 
der of the projinoty either of removing both 
armies, or one at least, out of Samnium; m 
which it was concluded, that the lower the 
strength of the Saninites was reduced, the 
greater perseverance and vigour ought to be 
used in prosecuting the war, until they should 
be eireotually crushed, that Samnium might be 
given up to the succeeding consuls in a state 
of perfect subjection. As there was now no 
army of the enemy which could be supposed ca¬ 
pable of disputing the field, they had only one 
mode of operations to pursue, the besieging of 
the cities; by the destruction of which, they 
might be enabled to enrich their soldiers with 
the spoil; and, at the. same time utterly to 
destroy the enemy, reditced to the necessity of 


fighting, llicir all being ol slake. The consult, 
hcreforc, after despatclmig letters to thc.-^** 
natc and people oi Rome, containing accounts 
of tlie services which they had performed, led 
away their legions to different quarters; Pa¬ 
pirius going to attack Sepinum, Curvihus to 
V olana. 

XLV. The letters of the consuls were hearx 
with extraordinarj’ exultation, both in the 
senate-house and in the assembly of the peo¬ 
ple; and, in a public thanksgiving of four 
days’ continuance, individuals concurred with 
hearty zeal in celebrating the public rejoicings. 
These successes were not only nniiort.int in 
tliernsolves, but peculiaily soasonabb' ; for it 
happened, that at the same time, mlelligeiicc 
was brought of the Etrurians being again in 
arms. The reflection naturally ucourreil, how 
it would have lioe.n possiI)K‘, in case any mis¬ 
fortune had happi'iied in >Saijmium, to have 
willislood the powei of Etruria; winch, being 
encouraged by the conspiracy of (lie Sammtes, 
anti seeing both the consuls, and lln^ whole 
force of the Romans, employed against them, 
had made use of that juncture, in wliicli the 
Romans had so niucli bunnc&s on their bands, 
lor reviving hostilities. Ambassudorft from the 
allies being introduced to the senate by the 
[iraitor Marcus Alilius, complamcd that their 
countries were wasted with tiro and .sword by 
the neighbouring Etrurians, because tliey had 
refused to revolt from the Rotii.iiis; and they 
besought the conscript fathers to protect them 
from the violence and injuslici* of their eom- 
mun enemy. The amliassudors were answered, 
that “ the senate would t:ik<‘ care that tlie 
allies should not repent their fidelity.” That 
the “ Etrurians should shortly be in the same 
situation with the Sammies.” Notwithstanding 
winch, the business respcelmg Etruria would 
have been prosecuted with les.s vigour, liad 
not information been received, that the Fali.s- 
cians likewise, who had for many years lived 
in friendship with Romo, had united their 
arms with those of the Etrurians. The cqp- 
sideration of the near vicinity of that nation 
quickened the attention of the senate; iriiso- 
much that they passed a decree that heralds 
should be sent to demand satisfaction; which 
being refused, war was declared against the 
Faliscians by direction of the senate, and order 
of the people; and the consuls were desired to 
determine, by lots, which of them should lead 
an army from Samnium into Etruria. Carvi- 
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luiR. had, in the meantime, taken from the 
'^;*mnites Volana, Palumbinuin, and Hercu¬ 
laneum : Volana after a .siege of a few days, 
Paluiiibnium the same day on which he ap- 
l»ro:iche(l the walls. At Herculaneum, it is 
true, the consul had two regular engagements 
without any decisive advantage on either side, 
■uid*'vith greater loss than was suffered by the 
enemy ;• but afterwards, encamping on the 
spot, he shut them U{i within tlieir workbe¬ 
sieged and took the town. In these tliri'e 
towns weie taken or slain ten tliousand men. 
oi w'hom the prisoners com{*osed somewhat 
the greater j)art. On the consuls easting lots 
for the provinces, Etiuria fell to (hirviinis, 
to file grt'.it satisf.iction of the soldiers, wh(» 
now IouihI the cold loo siwere in Samninin. 
F.\))iiius wav opj)osed at !^ej)iiium with a more 
jioweilu) fort'e; he was obliged to tlglit often 
m pitched !).itl!es; often, on a nuireh; and 
oflit . umler the walls of th(' city, against the 
iirnplioiis of the enemy ; and could riejlher be- 
-M'ge, nor engage (hem on equal terms: lor 
the Samniles h.id not only the advantage of 
walls, hut likewise of numbers of men and 
arms to proteet tbeir walls. At length, after a 
gieat deal of lighting, he forced them to sub¬ 
mit to a r»‘gular siege. Tins he carried on with 
\igonr, and made himself master of the city by 
means of Ins woiks, and by storm. The rage 
of tlie soldiers on this occasion caused the 
gieatest sl.uighter in the taking of llie town; 
seven thousand four humlred fell by the sword; 
the uumlier of the prisoners did not amount to 
three thousand. 'Fhe spoil, of which the <juan- 
tity w as very great, the whole substance of the 
Namniles being collected m a few citie.s, was 
given up to the soldiers. 

XLVI. The snow had now entirely covered 
the face of the country, and rendered the shel¬ 
ter of houses absoluti'ly neressury ; (lie consul 
therefore led home his troojis from >S.imtiiuin. 
Wlul<‘ he was on his way to Koine, a triumph 
was deeieed him with universal eousenl: and 
accordingly he triuinpliod while in otllee, and 
with extraordinary spbmdour, consiih-ring the 
rireuinstanees of those times. The cavalry and 
infantry marched in the procession, adorned 
with the honouiable presents which they had 
received. {»reat numbers of crowns were seen, 
which had been bestowed as marks of honour, 
for having savi-d the lives of citizens, or lor 
having fust mounted walls or ramparts. Peo¬ 
ple’s curiosity was highly gratified in viewing ] 


the spoils of the Samnites, and comparing 
them, 111 rc.spert of magnifieenee and beauty, 
with those taken by his father, winch were 
well known, from being frequently exhibited 
as ornaments of the public places. Several pri¬ 
soners of distinction, renowned for their own 
exploits, and tho^e of their ancestor.s, were led 
in till! cavalcade. There wore carried in the 
train two imllums and tinrty-threo thousand 
tis.se.t III weight,* said to la; produced by the 
sale of the prisoners; and of silver, taken in the 
cities, one thousand tluoe hundred and thirty 
pounds. All the silver and brass were loilged in 
the treasury, no share of this ]iart of the spoil 
Ixung given to the soldieis. The ill humour 
which this excited iii the commons, was faithi r 
e\aspi“r,ited by their heing obliged to conlnlmte, 
by a tax, to the payment of the urmv ; wheicns, 
.said they, if the vain juinide of conveying the 
jiioiiuce of the spoil to the tieasury had been 
disregarded, ilonalions might liave been made 
to the soldiers, and llie j»,iy of the army 
also su]>plicd out of that fund. 'J’he temple of 
Quiiinms, vowed by his father when dictator, 
(lor that he himself hud vowc'd it in the heat oi 
battle, I do not find in any ancient writer, nor 
indeial could he in so short a lime have lini.slicd 
the building of it,) the son, in the oflice of con¬ 
sul, dedicated and adorned with mihtiiry spoils. 
.And of these, so great was the aluindaiice, tliaf 
not only that temple and the forum were de¬ 
corated wjtli them, hut quantities were iilso 
dislrili'Jled among the idhes and colonies in the, 
neighlxuirliood, to serve as onmmeiils to then 
temples and public jilaees. Immediately after 
his triumph, he leil his army into winter quar¬ 
ters in the territory of Vcscia; that countiy 
heing exposed to the inroads of the Samnites. 
Meanwhile, in I'^truria, the consul (kirvilins 
first laid siege to Troilmin, when four hundred 
and seventy of the richest inhabitants, oflering 
a large sum of money for pormi.ssiori to leave 
the place, he sufleied them to depart; the 
town, with the rem.iiniiig multitude, he took 
by storm. He afterwards ledueed, by force, five 
forts .strongly .situated, whereJn were slain tw'o 
thousand four hundred of the enemy, and not 
quite two thousand made pri.sonor.s. 'J’n (he 
Faliscians, who sued for peace, he granted a 
truce for a year, on condition of their furnish¬ 
ing an hundred thousand in weight.'j and 
a year’s pay for his army. This business coin- 
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pleted, he returned home to a triumph, which, 
thoujjh it was less illustrious than that of his 
colleague, in respect ol his share in the defciit 
of the 8amnites, was yet raised to an equality 
with It; the whole honour of the campaign in 
Etruria belonging solely to him. He earned 
into the treasury tlireo hundred and ninety 
thousand (i.ss-es in weight.* Out of the remain¬ 
der of the money accruing to the, puMic lioni 
the spoils, he contracted for llic huiMing of a 
temple to Tors Fortuna, near to that dodteated 
to the same goddess by king Scrvnis Tullius; 
and gave to the soldiers, out of llie s]ioil, one 
hundrt'd and two fMxe.vj- eaeh, and dunhle that 
sum to the centuiioiis and liorseinen : this 
donative was received the more gratefully, on 
account of the parsimony of Ins collragiie. 

'J’he favour of lh(‘ consul saved 
from a tiial, heloui tlie jieople, lk)stuniins; who 
on a prosecution being commenrod against him 
by Marcus Hcantius, j)lel)eian tri!iun<‘, evaded, 
as was said, the jurisdiction of Ibe jieople, by 
procuring tlie coniinissjon of hcutenanl-gcnem), 
so that he could only h(“ threatened with it. 
'Die year having now elajised, new plebman 
tribunes had come into ofliee; and even these, 
ill consequence of some irregularity in tlieir 
appointments, ha<l, within live days after, 
others substituted in their room. The lustrum 
was dosed this year by the censors Publius 
('orneluis Arvina and (hnus Mareius Uutilus. 
'rile number of citizens rated was two bundled 


and sixty-two thousand three bundled aiKl 
twenty-two. ’J'heso were the twenty-sixth 
pair of censors siiiec the first iiistitulion ol 
that ofliee; and this the nim'leontli ln^trunl. 
In this year, persons who had been presented 
with crowns, in consideration of inmiUnious 
behaviour in war, first began to W'eai them at 
the exhibition of the Koinaii games. Ai the 
same time was first introduced from tlreocc, 
the practice of la'stowing palms on the victors 
in the gam(‘s. In the same year the curulc 
a’dilcs, who exhibited those games, completed 
t!ie jiaxing of the road from the lrin]>Ie of Mar-- 
tolhivilla', out of lines levied on llie farmers 
of llie jmhlic iKistuies. liUcius Papiiins })ip- 
sided at the consular election, and lelurm-d 
consuls Quinlus [''abius (iuiges, son ol Maxi¬ 
mus, and Occius .hniius Drutiis Scieva. Papi- 
inis hiinsclt w'as made prietoi. 'Che many 
pros]ierons events ol tins year w<t(' scauely 
sullieient to allord eonsi)|ulion toi one ealainity, 
ii jiestilenee, vvliieh afllicled l>oth llie city and 
country, and caused a proiiigious mortality. 
'J'o discover W'hal end, or what remedv, was 
appointed by the gods tor that calamity, the 
books were eonsnited, and tlieie i1 wastound 
that .Eseuhqnus must lie liroiight to Ivoiiie 
from E]mlaurus. However, as (In* consuls had 
full employment in the wars, no farther steps 
were taken in that biiMiiess during tlu<! year, 
except the peiforniit.g a siipplieation to ^Escu- 
lapius, of one day’s coiitiiiuaiiee. 


Hkue trii books of iho onjrjnnl urc lost, jiuikiii" :i chasiii ol srventy-five yrars. 'Jlie 
franslnlor’s oli|(M-t Ihmiio to publish tlio work of Huy only, be b:is mil tliotiobl it 
his duty to ulleiiipl to supjily tins (Iclieieimy, citlier by a conipil.itton of liis own, 
or by Iraiiscnlnuij; or Inuislalnio thoso of others. 'The rt'ader, bowawer, who jn:iy 
bp desirous of kiiowHur iho eveiit.s which took place diiriiiir thi.s interval, will find 
as complete a delad of thorn as can now he ^iveii, in Hooke's or Holliii's Roman 

History. 

'J'lio contonts of the lost hooks Imve boon prt^sorvod, and aro as follows 

BOOK XI. I to join the army, and serve, in quality of lieu- 

[YMi. HiO. B. 0. 292.] Fabius Gurges, eon-1 tenant-general, under his son : which piomise 
fiul, having fought an unsueeessfu! battle with i he performs, and the ronsul, aided ]>y his eottn- 
the Samnites, llie senate deliberate about dis- sel and eo-operalion, obtains a victory over the 
missing him from the command of the army; ‘^amnites, and a triumph in consequence, 
are prevailed upon not to inflict that disgrace Pontius, the general of the Samnites, led in 
upon him, principally by the enlreatu's of his triumpli before tlie victor’s carriage, and after, 
father, Fabius .Maximus, and by Ins proriising wards beheaded. A plague at Rome, j \ . R. 

6G1. B. C. 291.] Ambassaders «ent to Epidau- 
* 1 Is. hd. 1 () 5 . 7rf. ^ hi bring from thence to Rome the statue 
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p/ ^sculapius: a serpent, of itself, goes on 
board their ship; supposing it to be the abode 
of the deity, they bring it with them; and, 
upon Its quitting the vessel, and swimming to 
the island in the Tybcr, they consecrate there 
a temple to J3sculapius. 1j. Postumius, a man 
of'consular rank, condemned for employing 
the. .soldiers under his command in working 
upon Ilfs farm [Y. R. dtiS. B. C. 290.] Curiiis 
Deulalus, consul, having subdued the yamiiitcs, 
and the rebellious yabines, triumphs twice dur¬ 
ing his year of ollice. [Y. R. 403. B. C. 289.] 
'Pile colonies of Castruin, 8ena, and Adia. 
cstal>lished. Throe judges of cajiital crimes 
now iirst appointed. A census and lustrum : 
the number of citizens found to be two hundred 
and soveuty-three tlmusaml. After a long-con- 
timied sedition, on account oi debts, the eom- 
nunis secede to tlie .lanieulum • j Y. R. 400. 13. 
C. 280 j are brouglit ])aek liy Q. Horteiisius, 
4helator, who dies in otbee. .Sueeosstiil (tpera- 
tions against ibo Vtilsiiii.ins and liUeanians, 
[Y. R. 40H. B. (% 284.] against wlioni it was 
thought expedient to send -succour to the 
'J'hunngnuis. 

BOOK XII. 

[ Y. R. 409. B. (!. 283.] 'J'hc Wenonmn Gauls 
having slam the Roman umliassadors, war is 
lieelared against them : they out ulT L. Crecilius, 
jaa tor, with the legions under his eonmiund, 
[ Y. R. -170. B. (X 282.] The Roman tloet jilun- 
dered by the 'rarentiiies, and the commander 
slum: ambassadors, sent to complain of thi.s 
outrage, are ili-treated and sent bark; where- 
U])on war is declared against them. The Ham- 
nilcs revolt; against whom, together with the 
Imeanians, Bruttians, and Etruscans, several 
unsuercssful battles are fought by diflferent ge¬ 
nerals. [Y. R. 471. B. V. 281.] Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, comes into Italy, to succour the Tar- 
ontmes. A Campanian legion siml, under the 
command of Decius Jubellius, to garrison Rhcg- 
wm, murder the inhabitants, and seize the city. 

BOOK XTII. 

[Y. R. 472. B. C. 280.] Valerius Tifpvinus, 
consul, engages with Pyrrhus, and is beaten, 
his soldiers being territlcd at the unusual ap¬ 
pearance of elephants. After the battle, Pyr¬ 
rhus, viewing the bodies of the Romans who 


were slam, remarks, that they all of th<’m lay 
with their faces luriied tov\ anls their enemy. 
He jtroeeeds towards Rome, ra\aging the coun¬ 
try as he goes along. C. Fabrieiiis is sent by 
the senate tit tieal for the redemption of the 
prisoneis: the king, in vain, atlenqtts to bribe 
him to desert his country. Tlio jtrisoners re¬ 
stored without ransom. Cmeas, ambassador 
from Pyrrbus to Ihi* senate, demands, as a con¬ 
dition ol jteaee, tbal the king lx* admitted into 
the city ol Ronn‘• the eoiisnleialion ol u liieh 
being deferred to a luller iiieeUiig, Appiiis 
(Maudiiis, who, (tn account ol a disoidei m bis 
ejes, liad not, lor a lung time, attended in the 
senate, <‘omes there; nioies, and e.inies his 
motion, that the demand ol tiie king I'c reliised. 
Ciieiiis Doniituis, the ^l^^1 [rlebeiaii I'eiisor, 
holds a lustrum; tlie miniber of the eiti/ens 
found to be two liiiiidr«‘d -ind sevenly-i'ight 
thoiis.iiul Imo liumbed iiml twenti-luo. ,\ 
second, but undecided battle with Pyiiliii'-. 
[ V. R. 473. I>. C. 279.] 'J’ln' (■■e.itv unit (be 
('arlbagini.ms n’liewed a Ibiirtli iiriie. ,Aii olb-i 
made to Fabncins, tlie eon-.iil, l)y -i l;ai!or. to 
jatisoii P^rihus; U.(’.278.] he 

sends him t'» the king, iitui di-^coxer.s to litni 
the treasonable oiler. Siieecssful operations 
against the Etruscans, I.u<anians, Biuttians, 
and Hanuiites. 

BOOK XIV. 

Pyrrhus crosses over into Sicily. [Y. K. 17;j. 
B. C. 277.] Many )>rodigies, among which, tin’ 
statue of Jupiter in the eapitol is struck by 
lightning, and thrown down. [ Y. R. 4'i(), 
B. C. 270.] The head of it afU'^w.^rd^ found t'\ 
the priests. Curius Hentatus, Imlding a levy, 
jmts up to sale the goods of a ]H'rson who re¬ 
fuses to answer to his name wlien called upon. 
[Y. R. 477. B. C. 275.] Pyrilnis, after his 
return from Sicily, is defeated, ami compelled 
to quit Italy. The censors hold a lustrum, and 
jfind the number of the citizens to be two hun¬ 
dred and seventy-one thousand Ivio hundred 
land twenty-four. [Y. R. 479. B. C. 273.] A 
treaty of alliance formed with Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt. Sextilia, a vestal, found guilty i>l 
incest, and buried alive. 'JVo eoloiues sent 
forth, to Posidoniuni and (’ossa, fY. R. -180. 
B. C, 272.] A Carthaginian fled sails i aid 
of the Tarentine.s, by whieli act the treaty is 
violated. Successful operations against the 
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Lucanians, Samnites, and Bruttians. Death of 
king Pyrrhus. 

BOOK XV. 

The Tarrntincs overnnmc; peace and free¬ 
dom granted to them. [Y. R. 481. B. 271.] 
'(’he (hinipanian legion, which liad forcibly i 
taken possession of Khegiuin, besieged there ;' 
lay down their arms, and are puiiisln‘(l wil! 
death. ISome young men, who liad ill-lreiUi'd 
the ambassadors from the Apollonian^ to tin i 
senate of Home, are delivered ii|i lo lln-ni.' 
i’eaee granted to ihe Piecniians. [V. K. 1S4. 
B. (1. 2118.] Two eolonios esiablished ; one at 
Arimininn in Pieenuin, anolher at Beiievi-n- 
tum in Hamnium. Silver coin now, foj th<' 
first time, used by the Roman people. [Y. Ji. 
48.*^. B. 0. 2()7.] 'J’he Ihnlmans and Salanimes 
subdued. The number of qua'stors increased In 
eight. 

BOOK XVI. 

[Y. U. 488. B. C. 2fi4,] Origin ami progress 
of the. Carthaginian state. After mucli deliate, 
the senate resolved to succour the Mamnier- 
tines against tlie Carthaginians, and against 
lliero, king of Syraimse. Roin.an cavalry, 
then, for tlie first time, cross tlie sea, and en¬ 
gage, successfully, m battle with Hiero; who 
solicits and obtains jieacc. [ Y. R. 48'd, B. C. 
2(i:i.] A lustrum ; the number of the citizens 
.amount to two hundred and mnety-two 
ihousaiid two hundred ami twenty-four. J). 
.Uinius Brutus exhibits the first siiow of 
gladiators, in honour of his deceased father. 

[ Y. Iv. 4!)0. B. 2G2.} The *Esernian colony 
<‘stahlisliod. ISuccossful u])crations against the 
Carthaginians and Vulsniians. [Y. R. Itll. 
B. C. 261.] 

BOOK XVII. 

Y. R. 492. 11. (y. 200.] Oiieius Cornelius, 
consul, surrouniled by the Carthaginian fleet; 
and, heing drawn into a conference by a stra¬ 
tagem, is taken. [Y. R. 493. B. C. 259.1 C. 
Dmlius, consul, engages with, and vanquishes 
the Carthaginian fleet; is the first commander 
to whom a triumph is decreed for a naval vjc- 
ory; in honour of which, he is allowed, wlien 


returning to hia habitation at night, to be 
attended with torches and music. L. Corne¬ 
lius, consul, fights and subdues the SardinTans 
and Corsicans, together with Hanno, the Car¬ 
thaginian general, in the island of Sardinia. 
[V. R. 494. B. ('. 258.] Atilius Calatmus, 
consul, drawn into an ambuscade by the C..r- 
tlinginians, i.s rescued by the skill and valni.ir of 
M.Calpurmus, a military tribune, whouiaking 
!i sudden attack upon the I'licmy, with a hotly 
of oidy throe hundred men, turns llieir whole 
force' .against himself. [Y. JL 495. B. C. 257.] 
llanuilial, the commanilci of the Carth.igiman 
fleet wlmdi w.as bcab'ii, is put to dt'uth by las 
soldiens. 

BOOK XVIII. 

[ V. R. 496. B. (’. 256.] Attiiius Regulus, 
consul, having overcotm' t!i<‘ Carthaginian-, in 
a s(‘a-(ight, passes <wer inlo Miie.i kill-- a ser¬ 
pent of jirodigioiis niagiiiliiih', with great loss 
of Ins own men. [ Y. Iv. 197. B. C. 255.] 'i'lie 
si'iiati', on account of las siieee.ssfiil eoinlnct of 
the wai, not appointing lam a successor, he 
writes to them, coinplainiiig; and, among other 
reasons tor desiring to be lecalled, alleges, 
that his little larm, being all las snbsisienct-, 
w.is going to ruin, owing to the niismaiiage- 
meiil of lured slewanls. [V.R.498. B.C. 251.] 
A memorable instance of the nist.dnhty of for¬ 
tune exhihiled in t!i(' jierson of Regulus, who 
Is ox<'reoine in hatll<‘, and taki'ii jirtsoiiei by 
Xaiitliippiis, a Ijacedainoni.aii gi'iieral. [Y. R. 
499. B. (y. 253.] 'i’lie Roman fleet slapwrecked ; 
which disaster entirely reverses the good for¬ 
tune winch h.ul Intlierlo attended their allair-.. 
Titus Corucaiaus, the first high priest chosen 
fimii among the commons. [Y. IC .511(1. B. (k 
252.] P. Seniproniius Sophus, ami M. Valerius 
M.ixnmis, censors, examine into the state ol 
the hcnate, and exjiel thirteen of the mcmheis 
of that ixidy. fV. li. 501. B. C. 251.] Tliey 
hold a lustrum, and find the number of citi¬ 
zens to be two hundreii and ninety-seven ihoq,- 
sand seven hundied and ninety-seven. [Y. R. 
502. B. f’. 250.] Regulus being sent by tlie 
Carthaginians to Rome (o treat for jieace, and 
an exchange of prisoners, hinds Inmsclf by 
oath to return if these objects lie not attained; 
(lissuades the senate from agreeing to the pro¬ 
position i and then, in observance of las oath, 
retnnuiig to Carthage, is put to death by 
tortuie. 
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BOOK XIX. 

[V. ]{. 502, B. C. 250 J 0. Ojecilius 
Metellus, having hern successful in several 
engagements with the Carthaginians, triumphs 
with mftre splendour than had ever yet been 
seen; thirteen generals of the enemy, and one 
Imndred and twenty elephants, being exhibited 
ill the procession. [Y. K. 50t], B. 0. 249.] 
('laudius Puleher, consul, olistinately persist¬ 
ing, notwitlistandiiig the omens were inanspi- 
cicus, engages the enemy’s fleet, and is lieaten; 
drowns the sacred chickens wdiich w'ould not 
feed; recalled hy the .senate, and order’d to 
iiotiunate a dictator; he appoints Claudius 
tilici.i, one of the lowest of the people, who, 
notw'ithstaiiding his being otdered to ahdicale 
liK' olllce, yet attends the celebration ol the 
jniiilic games in his dictator’s rolie. [V. R. 
501. B. C. 2-18.] Atihus Calatinuh, the first 
dictator who marches with an anny onl of 
Italy. All exchange urpiisnneis with llie Car- 
th.igniiaris. Two colonies ehlal)h^hed at Fie- 
gena' and Brundusium in the ISalaiiUiie trrrilo- 
iie-'. [Y.Ii.505. B.C.21V.] A lustrum; the 
(lti/.(‘n^ numbered amount to two hundred and 
filly-one thousand two hundred and twenty- 
two. [Y. R. 500. B. C. 240.] (’laudia, the sister 
t)f (daitduis, who liad fought unsuece.ssfully,in 
contempt of the auspices, being pres>ed hy the 
eiowd, as she was returning from Ihe game, 
cues out, I'iVifi/t viif livotlm ■a-cir al/vr and had 
lyjiiii till- comiuaiid of the fact for which of- 
tcoce she is tried and fined. [Y. R. 50V. B. 0. 
245.] Two priRtors now first created. Aldus 
Ihwlumius, consul, being priest of .Mars, forci¬ 
bly detained in the city by C.tciIius Metelhis, 
the high'priest, and not suffered to go forth to 
war, being obliged by law to attend to the sacred 
duties of his office. [Y. R. 508. B. C. 244.] 
\ftcr several successful engagements with the 
(gxrthaginians, Caius Lutatius, comsul, puts an 
end to the war, [Y. R 509. B. C. 243.] by 


gaining a complete victory i ver tbcii fleet, .it 
the island of .Egato. The Caitliagini.ms .sue 
for peace, which is gianted to thmit. [ Y. K. 510. 
B. C. 242.] The temple of Vesta henig on file, 
the high-priesl, fta-cihus Melellus, s,i\es the 
sacred utensils fiuni the flames, [Y. K, 51!. 
B. C. 241.] Two new tribes added, the Veliiie 
and Quirine, The Falisci rebel; aie '.uhdiieil 
in six days. 

BOOK \X. 


A colony settleil at ^poletum. | Y. )h 512. 
B.C.240.] .\n army sent against the liiguriaii-; 
being the first war with that state. The tsar- 
dinians and Corsicans rcdiel, and arc sulidued. 
[Y. R. 514. B. C. 238.] Tucria, a xestal, 
found guilty of nicest. War d('c](ired against 
the Illyrian.s, who had slam an ainbas.saddr; 
they are subdued and hroughl to sulimissioii. 
[Y. K. 515. B. C. 237.] The niiiiiber of pr.Tlors 
inereased to foui. The 'rraiisaipnie (iaiils 
make an irruption into Italy: are eoiiquereil 
iuul put to the sword, [V. R. hlti. B. C. 23li.] 
The Roman army, in eon|iinetioii with the 
Ijatines, is said to have amouiiled to no less 
than three hundred thousand men. [\. R. 517. 
B. C. 235.] The Roman army for the fii^t 
time crosses the ?o; fights with and sulidues 
the Insuhnaii (hiuls. [Y. R. 53(1. B. C. 222.] 
Claudius Marcellus, consul, having slain Viri* 
domarus, the general of the Insulinaii CauK, 
earnes off the Kpolta opnna. [V. R. 531. 

B. C. 221.] The Istriuns subdueil; also the 
Illyrians, who had rebelled. [V. U. 532. B. C. 
220.] The tensors hold a lustrum, in wliieh 
the number of the citizens is found to be 
two hundred and seventy thousand two Inin- 
dred and thirteen. Tlie sons of freedineti 
formed into four tribes; the KKqinhne, Pala¬ 
tine, ^uburran, and Colline. [V. R. 533. B. 

C. 219.] Cams Flaminius, censor, eonstuicis 
the Flaminian road, and Imilds the Flainiiuau 
circus. 
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BOOK XXI. 


(iiHf oflliv soconil Piilur war. IlaniiihnI, coiifraiy fo frealy, passee llic riirriis aiul nficr pi;jlif hkjiiIIih fakcfi 

SiiSHiiliiiti Tile Koiimiis'(‘nil un ciiilias-iv to C.iriliii^’c, declaie war. Hiinnibal crohw'H llitj Pyrcnoes, inakcB fiid 
May lliriiU"!) (I'lml, willi gient fitli"iie pat'Hcs the Alps, deloulip tlio U<nnuiis at llio nvoi Tirmus, in a fiplit bolwoen 
llio cuviiliy, 111 wliii li P Curiirlius J 5 ci|iio, being wouiidod, is aaved by lus son, altorwards, Afriruniw The Itomans 
again iU-re.it(;d at tin* Trebij. Cneius Coiiicliti^ b>ci|iio dcicats die ('artliaginian ar:iiy in Spain, and mukeblluniio 
liieir gencial, jnisoiier 


I. To this division of my work, I may ho al- 
lowod to pvofix a remark, which most writers of 
history make in the beijiiininfj oi their perfor¬ 
mance: that I am fioin;? to write of a war, the 
most mi'mornhle of all that were ever watted; 
that which the Carthaginians, under the conduct 
of Hiimiihal, maintained with the Roman peo- 
})le. For never did any other states and nations 
of more potent streiiftth and re.souroes, entjan^e 
in a contest of arms: nor did these same nations 
at any other period, possess so great a degree of 
power and strength. The arts of war also 
practised hy each party, were not unknown to 
the other ; for they had alieady gamed experi¬ 
ence of them in the first I’unic war; and so 
various was the fortune of this war, so great 
its vicissitudes, that the party, which proved in 
the end victorious, was, at times, brought the 
nearest to the brink of ruin. Resides, they 
exerted, in the dispute, almost a greater degree 
of raneonr than of strength; the Romans being 
fired with indignation at a vanquished people 
presuming to take up arms against their con¬ 
querors: the Carthaginians, at the haughti¬ 
ness and avarice, which they thought the others 
showed in their imperious exercise of the supe¬ 
riority which they had acquired. We are told 
Voi.. I—3 1) 


that, when Hamilcar wms about to niaich at the 
head of an army into Spain, after the eonelu- 
sion of the war in Africa, and was offering sa¬ 
crifices on the occasion, his son Hannibal, then 
about nine years of age, solicited him with boy¬ 
ish fondness, to lake him with him, whereupon 
he brought him up to the altars, and compelled 
him to lay his hand on the consecrated victims, 
and swear, that as soon as it should he in his 
power, he would show himself an enemy to the 
Roman people. Being a man of high spirit, he 
was deeply chagrined at the loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia: for he considered Sicily as given up 
by hi.s countrymen through too ha.sty despair 
if their affairs; and Sardinia as fraudulently 
snatched out of their hands hy the Romans, 
during the commotions in Africa, with the ad¬ 
ditional insult of a farther tribute imposed on 
them. 

11. His mind was filled with these vexatious 
reflections; and during the five years that he 
was employed in Africa, which followed soon 
after the late pacification with Rome; and 
likewise during nine years which he spent in 
extending the Carthaginian empire in Spain; 
his conduct, was such as afforded a demon.^tra- 
tion that he meditated a more important war 
395 
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tlian any in which he was then cnj!;aQ^c’(l; and 
that, if he had lived some time longer, l!ie Car¬ 
thaginians would have carried their aims into 
Italy under the command of Hamilcar, instead 
of under that of Hannibal. The death of Ila- 
milcar, which happened most scason.iMy for 
Rome, and the unripe age of Hannibal, occa¬ 
sioned the delay. During on interval of about 
eight years, between the demise of the father, 
and the succe.ssioii of the son, the coniinand 
was held hy Hasdrubal; whom, it was said, 
Hdinilcar had fust chosen as a favourite, on 
account of Ins youthful beauty, and afterwardh 
made him his son-in-law, on account of his 
eminent abilities; in consequence of which con¬ 
nection, being supported by the intciest of the 
Barcine faction; which among the army and 
cojutnons, was exceedingly powerful, he was 
invested with the connnainl in chief, in ojiposi- 
tion to tile wislies of the nobles. He jirose- 
cuted Ills designs more frequently iiy moans of 
pulley tlian of force; and augmented the Car¬ 
thaginian power considerably, by forming con¬ 
nections with tlie petty princes; and ihiougli 
tlie fiieinlship of their leaders, conciliating tin' 
regard of nations hitherto strangers. But[K‘ace 
proved no security to himself. One of the bar¬ 
barians, in resentment of his master liaving hoeii 
put to death, openly assassinated him, and be¬ 
ing seued hy the persons prese.nt, showed no 
kind of concern; nay, even while racked with 
tortures, as if his exultation, at having elfecled 
his purpose, had got the bolter of the pains, the 
expression of his countenance was such us car- 
rie<l the appearance of a smile. WUh this Ilas- 
drubal, who possessed a surprising degree of 
skillin negotiation, and in attaching foreign na¬ 
tions to his government, the Romans renewed 
the treaty, on the terms, that the river Iberuh 
should be the boundary of the two empires, and 
that the Saguntincs, who lay between them, 
should retain their liberty. 

III. There was no room to doubt that the 
suffrages of the commons, in appointing a suc¬ 
cessor to Hasdrubal, would follow the direc¬ 
tions pointed out by the leading voice of the 
army, who had instantly carried young Hanni¬ 
bal to the head-quarters, and with one consent, 
and universal acclamations, saluted him general. 
This youth, when scarcely arrived at the age of 
manhood, Hasdrubal had invited by letter to 
come to him; and that alTair had even been 
taken into deliberation in the senate, where the 
Barcine faction showed a desire that Hannibal 


should he aeeustoineu to military service, aie’ 
succeed to the power of his father. Ilannq 
the loader of the other faction, smd, “ Although 
what Hasdrubal demands, seems rcasonalile, 
nevertheless, I do not think that his request 
ought to be granted;” and, when all turned 
their eyes on lam, with surprise at this auibi- 
guous declaration, he proceeded, “ Hasdrubal 
thinks that he is justly entitled-to demand, from 
the son, the bloom of youth, which he himself 
dedicated to the pleasures of Hanniliars father. 
It would however be exceedingly im])ro|)cr iii 
us, instead of a military education, to iiutiah' 
our young men in the lewd [iraetiees of gene¬ 
rals. Are we afraid lest too much time sliould 
pass, before, the son of ILunilear ae<]uhes no¬ 
tions of the uuUiniled aulhonty, ami llu* paiade 
of his father’s sovereignly : or that alter he had, 
like a king, bequeathed our aimics, as heredi¬ 
tary propcity to his son-in-law, we sliould not 
soon enougli become slaves lo his son '' 1 am 

of opinion that this youth should Im' kejit at 
homo, where he will he amenable to tin* laws 
and to the magistrates ; and that he should be 
taught to live on an equal footingwuh tlie rest 
of Ins eountryinen ; otlierwise this spaik, sin.dl 
as it is, may hereafter kindle a tenable coiiflu- 
gration.” 

IV. few, particularly those of the best 
understanding, coin'urreil in opinion will) Han- 
no; but, as it g< neially happens, ihe moic nu¬ 
merous party prevaded over the more judicious. 
Hannibal was sent into Sjiain, and on liis first 
arrival atlraeted the notice of the whole army. 
'I'he veteran soldieis imagined that Hamilcar 
was restored to tliem f.'om the dead, observing 
in him the same animated look and pi’neti.iting 
eye; the same expression of countenance, and 
the same features. Then, such was Ins beha¬ 
viour, and so eoncihaling, that, in a short titn<‘, 
the memory of his father was the least among 
their inducements to esteem him. Never man 
possessed a genius so admirably fitted to the 
discharge of ofiiees so very opposite in their 
nature as obeying and commanding : so that it 
was not easy to discern whether he were inore 
beloved by the general or by the soldiers. 
There was none lo whom Hasdrubal rather 
wished to entrust the command in any case 
where courage and activity were required ; nor 
did the soldiers ever feel a greater degree of 
confidence and boldness under any other com¬ 
mander. With perfect intrepidity in facing dan¬ 
ger, he possessed, in the midst of the greatest. 
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p>ffc(’t jiresence of mind. No degreo of labour 
V nild eillirr fatiguo his body or break his sjiirit: 
iu‘ul and cold he cn«lurrd with equal firmnoss: 
ihe quantity of hia food and drink was limited 
by natural ajipctile, not by tho pleasuie of iho 
palate. His seasons for sleeping and waking 
were not distinguished by the day, or by the 
night I whatever lime he liad to spare, after bu¬ 
siness vi^s finished, tliat lie gave to repose, 
which, however, he never courted, either by a 
soft bed or quiet retirement; he was often seen, 
eovered with a cloak, lying on the ground in the 
midst of the Rohliors on guard, and on the ad¬ 
vanced posts. His dress Inul nothing particular 
in It, beyond that of others of the same, rank ; 
his horses, an<l his armour, he was always re¬ 
markably attentive to: and wliethcr lie acted 
among the horsemen, or the infantry, he was 
eniiiu'iitly the first of either, the foremost in ad¬ 
vancing to the fight, tlie last who quitted the 
field of liattle. 'J'liese great virtues wer<‘ coun- 
teibaliinced m him l>v viees of equal magnitude ; 
iiihiiinaii cruelly ; jierfidy beyond that of a (hir- 
thaginiaii; a total ihsregard of truth, and of 
every obligation deemed sacred ; utterly devoid 
(^fall reverence* for the gods, hr jiaid no regard 
loan oath, no lespcct to religion. Endowed W'llli 
su<'h a disjiosition, a eonijumnd of virtues and 
Mces, lie served under the command of Hasdru- 
bal for three yi-ars, during which he omitted no 
opportunity of improving himself in every par- 
ticiihar, both of theory and practice, that could 
contribute to the. forming of an accomplisheil 
general. 

V. Hut. from tlie day on which he was de¬ 
clared elin'f, lie acted as if Italy liad been, de¬ 
creed to him as his province, and he had been 
commissioned towage war with Home. Think¬ 
ing every kind of delay imprudent; lest, while 
he procrastinated, some unforeseen event might 
disconcert his design, as had been the case of 
his father Hamilear, and afterwards of Hasdru- 
hal, he determined to make war on the Sagun- 
lines. And. as an attack on them would cer- 
lii^ily call forth the Roman arms, he first led 
his army into tho territory of tlie Olcadians, a 
nation beyond tlie Iberus, which, though with¬ 
in thchoundaricRof the Carthaginians, was not 
under their dominion, in order that he might 
not seem to have aimed directly at the Sugun- 
tines. but to be drawn on into a war with them 
by a series of events, and by advancing pro¬ 
gressively, after the conquest of the adjoining 
nations, from one place to the next contiguous. 
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Here he look and plundered Althea, the capi¬ 
tal of the nation, abounding m wealth; and 
this struck such terror into the smaller cities, 
that they suhnntted to his authority, and to the 
imposition of a tribute. He then led his ar¬ 
my, flushed with a victory, and enriched with 
sjioil, into winter-quarteis, at New Cailhagc. 
Hero, by a liiieral distribution of tlie booty, 
and by diseb.irging punctually the arrears of 
pay, he firmly secured the attachment both of 
his own countrymen and of the allies; and, at 
the ojiening of the spring, earned forward his 
arms against the Vacca’iis, from whom he 
took, by storm, the cities Hi rmandica and Ar- 
luioala. Arbacala, by the bravery and number 
of Its inhabitants, was enabled to make a long 
defence. 'J’hose who escaped from Ileiman- 
dica, joining the exiles of the Olcadians, the 
nation subdued in tho preceding summer, roiie- 
ed up the Carpetans to aims, and attacking 
Hannibal, as he was reluming fiom the coun¬ 
try of the Vacca'ans, not far from the river 
Tag’ts. caused a good deal of disorder among 
his trooiis, eneumbcr<*d^, as they were, with 
s[)oil. Hannibal avoided fighting, and cn- 
canqied on the bank; then, as soon as the ene¬ 
my alfordedhini an opjiortuiiity, he crossed the 
river by a ford, and earned his rampart to such 
a distance from its edge, as to leave room for 
the enemy to pass over, resolving to attack 
them in their passage. He gave orders to his 
cavalry, that as soon as they should sec the 
troops advance into the water, lliey should fall 
upon them: his infantry he formed on tho 
bank, with forty elephants in their front. 
'J’he Carjietaiis, with the addition of the Olca¬ 
dians and Vaccieans, were one hundred thou¬ 
sand in number, an army not to be overcome, 
if a fight were to take place in an open jilain. 
7'hese being naturally of an impetuous temper, 
and confiding in their numbers, liclieving also 
that the enemy’s retreat was owing to fear, and 
thinking that there was no obstruction to their 
gaining an immediate victory, hut tho river ly¬ 
ing in their way, they raised tho shout, and with¬ 
out orders, rushed from all parts into it, every 
one by the shortest way. At the same time 
a vast body of cavalry pushed from the oppo¬ 
site bank into the river, and the conflict began 
in the middle of the channel, where they fought 
upon very unequal terms: for in such a situa¬ 
tion the infantry, not being secure of footing, 
and scarcely able to bear up against the stream, 
were liable to be borne down by any shock 
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from the horse, though the rider were unarm¬ 
ed, and took no trouble; whereas a horseman 
having his limbs at liberty, and his horse mov¬ 
ing steadily, even through the midst ol tlie 
eddies, could act cither in close fight, or at 
a distance. Great numbers were swallow¬ 
ed up in the current; while several, whom 
the eddies of the river carried to the Carthagi¬ 
nians’ side, were trodden to death by the ele¬ 
phants. The hindmost, who could more safely 
retreat to their own bank, attempting to collect 
themselves into one body, from the variou.s 
parts to which ihmr terror and confu'ioii had 
dispersed them, Hannibal, not to give lliem 
time to recover from their consternation, march¬ 
ed into the river with his infantiy in close 
order, and obliged thuni to lly from the hank. 
Then, by ravaging their country, he nnluced 
the Carpetaus also, in a few days, to submission. 
And now, all parts of the country ])eyoiid tile 
Iberus, except the territory of Suguntuin, was 
under subjection to the ('arthaginians. 

VI. [Y. K. 534. B. C. 318.] As yet tiiere 
was no war with the Saguntines; but disputes, 
which seemed likely to be productive of war, 
were industriously fomented between them and 
their neighbours, particularly the 'J'urdctans: 
and the cause of these latter being esjioused by 
the same person, who first sowed the seeds of 
the contention, and plain proofs appearing, that 
not an amicable discussion of rights, but open 
force was the means intended to be used, the 
Saguntines despatched ambassadors to Rome, 
to implore assistance in tlic war, which evident¬ 
ly threatene<l them with immediate danger. 
The consuls at Rome, at tliat time, were Pub¬ 
lius Cornelius Scipio and Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Longus ; who, after having intioduced tin- 
ambassadors to the senate, proposed, that the 
state of the public affairs should be taken into 
consideration. It was resolved, that ambas-'a- 
dors should be sent into Spain, to insjii'cl the 
affairs of the allies; instructed, if tliey saw suf¬ 
ficient reason, to warn Hannibal not to mo¬ 
lest the Haguntines, the confederates of the 
Roman people; and also to pass over into 
Africa, to represent, at Carthage, the com¬ 
plaints of these to tlie Romans. After this 
embassy had been decreed, and before it was 
despatched, news arrived, which no one had 
expected ho soon, that Saguntum was besieged. 
The business was then bud entire before the 
senate, as if no resolution had yet passed. 
Some were of opinion, that the affair sliould he 


prosecuted with vigorous exertions, both by see 
and land, and proposed, that Spam and Africa 
should be decreed as the provinces of the con¬ 
suls : others wished to direct the wliole force 
of their arms against Spain and Hannibal; 
while many thought that it would be imjirudent 
to engage hastily in a matter of so great imjiUr- 
tanco, and that they ought to wait for tlie re¬ 
turn of the am!>a.ssadors from Sj)ain.’ 'J’his 
opinion being deemod the safest, was ado]ited ; 
anil the ambassadors, Publius Valerius Plaecus 
ami Quintus IkThius Patnpiulus, wore on that 
account despatclied, with the greater speed, to 
v8aguiilum, to Hannibal; and, in ease of his re¬ 
fusing to desist from hostilities, from ihenee to 
(birlhage, to insist on that general being deli¬ 
vered up, to atone lor tlie inlraction of the 
treaty. 

VII. While the Romans were employed in 
these deliberations and prejiaratory measures, 
the siege of Saguntiim was jirosoeiited with tlie 
utmost vigour. 'I’lns city, by far the most 
wealthy of any beyond the Ibeius, stood at Iho 
(listanee of about a mile from the sea: the 
inhabitants are said to have come originally 
from the island Zaeyntlius, and to have been 
joimal by some of the Riitulian race from Ar- 
dea. 'i’liey hud grown up, in a very short time, 
to this high degree of opulence, by means of a 
profitable eommeree, both by sea anil land, aid¬ 
ed by the increase ol their iminhers, and their 
religious observance of coni]»aets, wlueli they 
carried so far as to niainlain the faith of all en¬ 
gagements inviolate, even .sliould they tend to 
their own destruction. Hannibal marched in¬ 
to their territory in a hostile manner, and, after 
laying all the country waste, all.ieked their city 
oil three different sides. 'I'here was an anglo 
of tlie wall which streteliod down into a vale, 
more level and open than the rest of the ground 
round the place: against tins he resolved to 
carry on his approaches, by nu'ans of which the 
battering ram might be advanced up to the 
walls. But although the ground, at some dis¬ 
tance, was commodious enough for the manage¬ 
ment of his machines, yet, when the works 
came to be applied to the purpose intended, it 
was found to be no way favourable to the de¬ 
sign : for it was overlooked by a very large 
tower; and, as in that part danger was apjtre- 
hended, the wall had been raised to a height 
beyond that of the rest. Besides, as the great¬ 
est share of fatigue and danger was 'expected 
there, it was defended with the greater vigour 
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'oy. a band of chosen young men. These, at 
first with missile weapons, kept the enemy 
at a’distance, nor suffered them to carry on 
any of their works m safety. In a little time, 
they not only annoyed them from the tower 
and the walls, but had the courage to sally 
oift on the works and posts of tin- enemy; in 
which tumultuary engagements the Waguntines 
general^ suffered not a greater loss of men 
than the Carthaginians. But Hannibal him¬ 
self happening, as he approached the wall with 
too little caution, to bo wounded severely in 
the forepart of the thigh with a heavy javelin, 
and falling m consequence of it, such conster¬ 
nation and dismay spread through all the troops 
around bun, that they were very near deserting 
their posts. 

A’in. For some days following, while the 
geiM'ral’s wound was under cure; there was 
ratliei a blockade than a siege. But although, 
during this time, there was a ces!>atioii of arms, 
there was no intermission of tlic preparations, 
eillier for attiuk or defence. Hostilities then*- 
fore coinmenced anew, with a greater degree of 
fury, and the macliines began to bo advanced, 
and th<“ battering lains to be brought up, iii a 
greater number of places, so that in some parts 
flieri; was scarcely room for the w<uks. The 
<4irthaginian had great abundance of men, for 
it is credibly asserted that the number of liis 
troops was not less than one liuiidred and fifty 
thousand: the townsmen were obliged to have 
recourse to various shifts, in order, with their 
small numliers, to execute, every necessary 
measure, and to make defence in so many dif¬ 
ferent places; nor were they eijual to the task: 
f )r now the walls began to be battered with the 
rams; many parts of them were shattered; m 
one jilaee, a large breach left the city quite ex- 
po.scd: three towers, in one range, together 
with the whole extent of wall lietwccn them, 
tumbled down with a prodigious crash, and so 
great was the lireach, that the Carthaginians 
looked on the town as already taken. On 
which, as if the wall had served equally for a 
covering to both parties, the two armies rushed 
to battle. Here wa.s nothing hko the disor¬ 
derly kind of fight, which usually happens in 
the assault of towns, each party acting as oj>- 
portunity olFers advantage, but regular lines 
wore formed, as if in the open plain, on the 
ground between the ruins of the walls and the 
buildings of the city, which stood at no great 
distance. Their courage was animated to the 


greatest height; on one side by hope, on the 
other by despair; the Carthaginian believing, 
that only a fi w' more efforts w'cre necessary to 
render him master of the place; the 8agun- 
tines forming, with their bodies, a bulwark to 
tbeir native city, instead of its wall, of which 
it had been stri|i[ied; not one of them giving 
ground, lest he should make room for the ene¬ 
my to enter by the space. 7’he greater there 
fore the eagerness of the combatants, and the 
closer tlieir ranks, the more wounds conse¬ 
quently were received, no weapon fulling with¬ 
out taking place, eiihor in their bodies or ar¬ 
mour. 

IX. The SaguntiiH’R had a missile weapon 
called Falanca, with a shaft of fir, round, ex- 
ce[it towards the cud, to which the iron was 
fastened ; this part, which was square, as in a 
javelin, they hound about with tow and daubed 
with pitch; It liad an iron head three fei't 
long, so lliat it could pieri'e both annoiir and 
body together: but what rendered it most I’or- 
midable, was, tlial being discbargeil with (lie 
iimldlc part on fire, and Ihc motion itself in¬ 
creasing greatly the violence of the flamt*, 
lliough It stiuek in the slin-ld without peiii'tra- 
tiiig to the body, it compelled the soldier to 
throw away his arms, and left him, willnmt de¬ 
fence, against succeeding blows. 'J'hiis llto 
contest long continued doubtful, and the Sa- 
gunlines, finding that they suereeiled in their 
defence beyond expectation, assumed new cour¬ 
age; wlnle the Cartliagmian, lieeause he had 
not obtained the victory, deemed himself van¬ 
quished. On this, the townsmen suildenly 
raised a shout, pushed hack the enemy among 
the ruins of the wall, drove them off from tliat 
ground, where they were eniliarrassed and con¬ 
fused, and, 111 fine, compelled them to fly lu 
disorder to their cam]). 

X. In the mean tune, an account was re¬ 
ceived, that ambassadors had arrived from 
Rome; on which Hannibal sent messengers 
to the sea-sliore, to meet them, and to acquaint 
them, that it would not be safe for them to 
come to him, through the armed bands of so 
many savage nations; and besides, that in the 
present critical state of affairs, he had not lei¬ 
sure to listen to embassies. He saw clearly, 
that on being refused audienci’, they would pro¬ 
ceed immediately to Carthage: he therefore 
despatched messengers and letters, beforehand, 
to the leaders of the Barcinc faction, charging 
them to prepare their friends to act with spirit, 

34 
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SO that the other parly should not be able to 
carry any point ill favour of the Romans. Thu.s 
the embassy there proved equally vain and ft un¬ 
less, excepting that the arubassadors weio re¬ 
ceived and admitted to audience. Hunno alone I 
in opposition (o the hcntimcuts of the senate, 
argued for their eonijilying with ibii terms 
of the treaty, and was heard with great alten- 
tion, rather out of the respect jiaid to the dig¬ 
nity of his character, than from the approbation 
of the lioarcrs. He said, lliat “ he hud form- 
oily charged and forewarned ibeni, they 
regaidod the gods, who were guarantees and 
witnesses of the treaties, not to send the son 
of Hamilcar to the army. I'lnil man’s shade,” 
said he, “ cannot he quiet, nor any one de¬ 
scended from him ; nor will treaties with Koine 
sulisist, as long as one jieison of the Bareine 
blood and name exists. As if with intent to 
supjily fuel to fire, ye sent to your armies a 
young man, burning with ainbjtioii for absolute 
power, to whu'li he could se<! but one road, llie 
exciting of W'ars, one after another, in ordei 
that be might live surrounded with arms and , 
legions. You yourselves tliercfore have kin¬ 
dled this fire, with which you are now scorched: 
your armies now invest SSaguntum, a jiiaec 
winch they are bound by treaty not to molest. 
In a short time, the Roman legions will invest I 
(-‘arlhage, under the guidance of those same 
deities, w'ho enabled them, in the former war, 
to take vengeance for the breach of treatli's. 
Are you strangers to that enemy, or to your- 
.selvesjOr to the fortune attending both nations 
When ambassadors came from allies, in favour 
of allies, your worthy goneial, disregarding the ! 
law of nations, refused them adniittanec into! 
his camp. Nevertheless, after meeting a re-1 
pulse, where ambassadors, even from enemies, 
are not refused access, they have come to you, 
requiring .satisfaction in conformity to tiealy. 
’J'hey charge no crime on the public, but de¬ 
mand the author of the transgression, the per- 
hoii answerable for tlie oll’ence. The more 
moderation there appears in their proceedings, 
and the slower they are in beginning a warfare, 
so much the more unrelenting, I fear, will 
prove the fury of their resentment, when they 
do begin. Place before your eyes the islands 
ABgates and Eryx, the calamities which you 
underwent, on land and sea, during the space 
of twenty-four years; nor were your troops 
then led by this boy, but by his father Hamil¬ 
car, another Mars, as those men choose to call 


him. But at that lime we had not, as we were 
bound liy treaty, avoided intcrfeiing with I'a- 
reiituni in Italy, as, at present, wedo not avoid 
interfering with Nagimtuni. Whcrelore gods 
and men mntedtoconquerus,and the question 
which words could not deiermine, ‘ Which of 
the nations liad infringed the treaty the issCie 
of the war niade known, as an equitable judge 
giving victory to lhal side on which'justice 
stood. Hannibal is now raising works and 
low'crs against Carthage; with his battenug 
rams lie is shaking tlie walls of Carthage. 
'J’he ruins of Saguntum (oh! that I may jirove 
a false piophet!) will fall on our lieiids and 
the war eoimneneed against the ^agiintines 
must he niiuntiiined against the Romans, Some 
will say, Shall we then deliver up Hanmi'al 1 
I am .serisilde that, with respect to liini, my 
{luthont} is of little weicbt. on a<’<omi( ol the 
enimly between me and his ftither. But as 1 
lejoieiHl at the death of Hamilcar, for tliis lea- 
son, that Iiad he lived, we shouhl noA’ have 
been embroiled in a war with the Romans, so 
do f hate and detest this youth as a fury and a 
firebrand kindling the like troubles at jiresent. 
Nor IS it my opuiion, merely, lliat lie ouglil to 
l>e delivered up, as an expiation for tlie uifrae- 
tion of tlie treaty, but that, if no one demanded 
him, he ought to be conveyed away to the re¬ 
motest coasts, wiicnee no accounts of him, nor 
even his name, should ever reach us, and where 
he would not he al)le to dislnrh tlie trainiuil- 
lily of our slate. I tliercfore move you to 
resolve, (hat ambassadors bo sent instantly to 
Rome, to make apologies to the .senate; olliers, 
to order Hannibal to withdraw the (n>o]is 
from Saguntum, and to deliver uj) Hannibal 
himself to llie Romans, in eonforniity to the 
treaty; and that a third embassy be si-nt, to 
make ri'stitution to the Saguntines.” When 
H.anno had ended his diseourse, ibeie W’lis no 
nceasion for any one to enter into a debute with 
him, so entirely were, almo.st the whole body 
of the senate in the interest of Hannibal, and 
they blamed him ns having spoke with greater 
acrimony than even alerius Flaceus, the Ro¬ 
man ambassador. They then answered tlie 
Roman ambassadors, that « the war had lieen 
begun by the 8aguntnies, not by Hannibal; 
and that tlie Roman people acted unjustly and 
unwisely, if they preferred the interest of the 
Saguntiries to tlial of the Carthaginians, iheir 
earliest allies.” 

XI. While the Romans wasted time in send- 
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iuj? embassies, Hannibal finding his soldiers' 
fatigued with fighting and labour, gave them 
a few days to rest, appointing parties to guard 
the machines and works. This interval he em¬ 
ployed in re-animating his men, stimulating 
them at one lime with rcsciitiiietit against the 
efiemy, at another, with hope of rewards; but 
a declaration which he made in open assembly, 
that, Oil the capture of the city, the spoil should 
he given to the .soldiers, inflamed them with 
sui'h ardour, that, to all ajijiearanee, if the sig¬ 
nal had been given immcuiately, no force 
could have withstood them. The Sagunlincs, 
as they had for some days enjoyed a respite 
from lighting, neither olferiiig nor susluiniiig 
an attack, so they had never ceased, either by 
day or night, to labour bard in raising a new 
wall, in that pail where the city had been left 
exposed by the fall of the old one. After this, 
llie operations of the besiegers were carried on 
will' much greater briskness than before; iioi 
could thi' besieged well jmlge, whilst ail places 
resounded wilii clamours of various kinds, to 
\\hat side they should first send sureonr, or 
Were it was most necessary. Jlaniiihal iitlendeil 
in person, t<» encourage a party of his men 
who were hrmgiug forward a moveable tower, 
which exceeded in height ail the fortifications 
in the city. As soon as this had reached the 
pioper distance, and hud, by means of the 
engines for throwing darts and stones,* dis¬ 
posal in all its stones, cleared the ramparts 
of all who W'ere to defend it, then Ilanmhal, 
sciiing the opjiojfnnify, sent about five hun¬ 
dred Africans, with pickaxes, to undermine 
the wall at the bottom; which was not a 
dirticult work, because tlie eenient w’as not 
strengthened with lime, hut the interstices 
filled U|) with clay, according to the ancient 
method of building: other parts of it therefore 
fell down, together with those to which the 
strokes were ap]ilied, and through these 
breaches several bands of soldiers made, their 
way into the city. They likewise there took 
j)osscssion of the eminence, and collecting thi¬ 
ther a number of engines for throwing darts 
and stones, surrounded it with a wall, in order 
tliiit tlioy miulit have a fortress within the eity 
itself, a citadel, as it were, to command it. 
'I'hc Saguiitines on their part raised an inner 


* Thp bnllmta was nn ongmo for throwing larRe Btonos , 
fiitapiilit, a smaller tint* for throwing the falanca^ and 
other largo kinds of javelins; the scorpxo was a still 
smaller one, for thiowing darts of leaser size. 


wall between that and the division of the city 
not yet taken. Both sides e.xcrled themselves 
to the utmost, as well in forming their works 
as in fighting. But llie SaguiiUncs, while they 
raised defences for the inner parts, cmitracted 
daily the dimensions of the city. At the same 
time the scarcity of all things increasi'd, in eon- 
.sequence of the long eontiiiiiancc of the su'ge, 
while their expectations of foioign aid dinnn- 
islied; ihe Romans, their only hope, being at 
so great :i distance, ami all the countries romid 
being in the hands of the enemy. However, 
their sinking spiuls were fora slioil time re¬ 
vived, l)y Hannil>.d setting uiil sudden!) on an 
ex[iedilion against the Oretans and Caipetans. 
For these two nations, being exasperated by the 
seventy used in levying soldiers, had. by delain- 
nig the eoinmissaries, alVonled room to a]>pre- 
liend a revolt; but leeeiving an tmevjiocted 
elirck, from the <juiek exeilionsof IJaiinibal, 
tliey laid aside the design of insurrection. 

-Vlf. In ibe mean time llie vigour ol the pro¬ 
ceedings again-'t Sagniilum was not lessmied ; 
Mabiirbal, son of Hiniileo, whom ll.innihai 
had left in the eomrnand, pushing forward the 
ojierations with such activity, that ncilhi'r his 
countiymen, nor the enemy, perceived that 
the general vvas absent, he not only engaged 
the Sagnntines several times with success, hut, 
with three battering rains, demolished a eonsi- 
di'rable extent of the wail; and w'lcn Hanni¬ 
bal arrived, he showed him the whole grouml 
coveri'd with fiosh nuns. 'J'lie troops were 
iherelbie h'd instantly mraiiist lln' ciladel, and 
after a furious engagement, in wiiuii great 
loss was hufiered on both sides, pi-rt of lln* 
citadel was taken. Small as weie llie lu'pes ol 
an aocommodalioii, attempts were now made 
to bring it about by two jicrsons, Aleou a 
SagunUne, and Alorciis a Spaniard. Ah on, 
thinking that he might efi<-ct somelhing by 
submissive entreaties, went over to Hannibal 
by night, wilbout the knowledge of the Sagun- 
tiiies; but, his piteous supplications making no 
nnpres.sion, and the terms olfered ]>y his enemy 
being full of rigour, and such as might be ex¬ 
pected from an enraged and not unsurces‘-fiil 
assailant, instead of an advocate, he became a 
deserter, afTirming, that if any man were to 
mention to the Saguntines an accommodation 
on such conditions, it would cost him Ins 
life;—for it was required that they .should 
make restitution to the Turdetans; should de¬ 
liver up all their gold and silver; and, depart- 
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ing from the city with single garments, should 
fix their residence in whatever place the Car¬ 
thaginians should order. When Alcon declared 
that his countrymen would never accept those 
conditions of peace, Alorcus, insisting, that 
when men’s bodily jiowcrs arc subdued, their 
spirits are subdued along with them, undertook 
the oirire of mediator in the negotiation. Now 
he was at this lime a soldier in the service of 
Hannibal, but connected with the state of So- 
guntum in friendship and hospitality. Deliver¬ 
ing up his sword to the enemy’s guards, ho 
passed openly througli the fortdicalions, and 
was conducted ut his own desire to the prretoi. 
A concourse of people of every kmd having 
immediately assi'inhlcd about the place, tbo 
sonato, ordering the rest of the multitude to 
lolire, gave andienoe to Alorcus, who addressed 
them ill tins m.inner; 

Xin. “ If your eoiintryman Alcon. after 
eomiiig to the g(‘iieral to sue tor peace, liad re- 
turiii'd to you with the ofiered terms, it would 
have been needless for me to have jircsented 
myself befo.e you, as I would not apjiear in 
llie eliaiai'ti'r eitlier of a deputy from Il.iiiiiilial, 
or a (](‘serter. Dut since he lias remained with 
your enemy, either through his own fault, or 
yours: througli Ins own, if he e.ounteih'ited 
fear; through yours, if he who tells you truth, 
is to be punlislieil: I have come to you, out of 
my regard to tlie ties of hospitality so long 
subsisting b(>tween us, in onler tliiit you .shouhl 
not be ignorant that there are certain eomli- 
lions on which yon may obtain both pe.aeo 
and safety. Now, that what f s.iy is meiely 
out of legard to your interest, and not from 
any other motive, this alone is sulljciimt pronf; 
tllat, so long as you were able to mainl.iiii a 
(lefeneo by your own strength, or so long as 
you had hopes of succour from the Romans, f 
never once mentioned peace to you. Now. 
when you neither have any hojies from tlie 
Romans, nor can rely for defence either on your 
arms r*r walls, I bring you terms of peace, ra- 
tlier unavoidable tlian favourable. And thcr<' 
may be some chance of carrying the.se into 
efloct, on this condition, that, as Hannibal dic¬ 
tates tliem, in the spirit of a conqueror, so you 
should listen to them with the spirit of men 
conquered; that you consider not what you 
part with as lost, for all tliing.s are the pro¬ 
perty of the victor, hut whatever is left to you 
as a gift. The city, a great part of which is 
already demolished, and almost the whole of 


which he has in his possession, he takes front' 
you: your lands he leaves to you, intendipg to 
assign a place where you may build a new 
town: all your gold and silver, both puldic and 
private property, he orders to be brought to 
him: your persons, with those of your wives 
and children, he preserves inviolate, provided 
you are satisfied to quit Saguntum without 
arms, and with single garments. These are 
the terms, which, as a victorious enemy, lie 
enimns: with these, grievous and afilicting a-, 
they are, your present eircumstances counsel 
you h» comi>ly. I do not iiideeil (h'sjiair lull 
that, when the entire disposal <if every thing 
is given up to him, he may remit somewhat ol 
the seventy of these .artieles. Dul even the.se. 
I think It advisable to eiuluie, ralhi'r than to 
sillier viuirsrlves to be .sliuighleieil, ami \oin 
wives .Tiul cbildren ser/.ed and draggeii into 
slavciy brfiire yonr eyes, .ari-oiding to the ])r.i<'- 
tiee of wai.” 

XIV. The surroumling croud, <^ia(lually 

apjiroarhing to hear his discourse, had formed 
an assembly of the peojile conjoined willi (be 
senate, when the men of jirincijial distinction, 
witlidrawing suddenly b.;foie any answer was 
given, eollecfrd all the gold and silvm both 
ftmu tlieir private and ])ublic slores, into the 
forum, threw it into a lire hastily kindled for 
the purpose, and then most of them east thimi- 
selvcs headlong in after if. While tlie dismay 
and confusion, wliieh tins oeeaMoned, filh'd 
eiery pait of the city, another ujiroar was 
heard fiom the citailel. A tower, after being 
battered for .a long time, had I’lllen down, and 
a cohort of th<' Carlh.igniians liaving forced 
tlieir way through the breach, gave notice to 
their general, that tlie place was ilostitutc of tlie 
usual guaidsand watches. Hannibal, judging 
that siicli an opportunity adimlted no delay, 
assaulted the city w'ith liis whole force, and, 
instantly, making himself master of it, gave 
orders that every jierson of adult agi* .should 
be put to the sword : which cruel order was 
jirovcd, however, by the event, to have bee/i 
in a manner tndueeil by the conduct of the 
jieople: for how could mercy have been c'- 
tended to any of those who, shutting them¬ 
selves up with their wives and children, burned 
their houses over their heads; or who, being 
in .arms, continued fighting until stojiped by 
death ^ 

XV. In the town was found a vast quantity 
of spoil, notwithstanding that the greater part 
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of, the t’Heclb liiid been purposely injured by 
the owners ; and that, during the carnage, the 
rage oYlhe assailants had made hardly any dis- 
tincljoii of age, allhough the prisoners were the 
pi’ojKTJy Ilf the sohlitrs. JS'evcrthcless, it aji- 
})ears, that a large sum of money was brought 
inU» the treasury, out of the price of goods ex¬ 
posed .to Mile, and lil<(“wise that a gieat deal of 
valu.ible furniture and apparel was sent to Car¬ 
thage. Some writers have asserted, th.it 
SngunluiJi was taken in the eighth month from 
the heginning of the siege; that llauniliul then 
reined into winter quarlris to JVew (hirthage ; 
and that, in the tilth month, after leaving 
(^'arthage, he arrived again m Italy, ilut if 
these accounts weie true, it is impossible that 
J’ublius (-omelius, and Tibciius ScmjmmiuR 
(f'uld liave been the consuls, to wlioin, in the be¬ 
ginning of the siege, the ambassadors were sent 
from ?Saguntuin ; and who, iluring their olbce, 
fought willi Hannibal, tlie one at the river Tici- 
iius, and both, a considerable time after, at the 
'I’rebia. Either all thesematti rs must have been 
iraiisiiclfd 111 less lime, or SaguiUuin must have 
been l.ikeii, not first invested, m the beginning 
of that ye.ar wherein I’ubhus Cornelius and 
'i’liierius Semjironius won; consuls. For the 
liatlle at the'JVebia could not have baiipcncd so 
lale as the year of Cn. Scrvihus and Cains 
Flammius; because C.iius Flamiiiius eiiU'rcd 
(111 the olHcc of consul at Arimiman, having 
oecii elected thereto by Tiberius fSeinjironius, 
who after the engugement at the 'J’rebia, had 
gone home to Rome for the purpose of eli'cting 
consuls; and, when the election was finished, 
niuriK’d into winter quarters to the army. 

A VT. The ambassadors reluming from Car¬ 
thage, brought information to lioine, tliat every 
thing tended to wai; and, nearly at the same 
tune, iK'w.s was received of the destruction of 
Naguntum. Cru'f seized the senate, for tln^ 
dcploiable catastrophe of their allies; and shame 
for not having aiforded them succour; rage 
against the (^iifliaginians, and such apprcheii- 
aioiis for the jiublic safety, as if the enemy were 
aliYady at their gates; so that their minds be¬ 
ing agitated by so many passions at once, tlndr 
meHings were scenes of confusion and disorder, 
raliior than of deliberation. For “ never,” they 
observed, “ had an enemy, more onlerprising 
and warlike, entered the field with them; and 
at no other jieriod had the Roman power been 
so unfit for great exertions, or so deficient in 
practice. A s to the Sardinians, Corsicans, 
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Istrians, and Illyrians, they liail only roused the 
Roman anus, without affording them exercise; 
and with the (iauls the alfair was really a tu¬ 
mult, rather than a war. The Carlliaginians, 
another kind of foe, were crossing the Iberus; 
trained to mins during twenty-three year-', in 
the most laborious servic(*, among the nations 
ol Sjiaiii; ae'eustonH-d to cunqiier on every oc¬ 
casion ; hubitualed to tlie command of a most 
able general; (lushed with their late riini|ucsl 
of a very opulent eity, :uid bringing with them 
many {Spanish states; while tlm CaiiK, cvei 
glad of an opporlunitv of lighting, would doubt¬ 
less be engaged in the expedition. M'.ir must 
tluu be waged agiimst .ill the vvoild, in the 
heart of Italy, and under the walls of Romo. 

XVIl. 'i'he provnices bad been abeady 
named fur the consuls, Imt now lliey were or¬ 
dered to cast lots. Spain fell to Coriielim ; 
Afiica, with Sicily, to Semproiuu.s. For the 
service of the year, six legions were deeieed, 
with such a number of the troops of the allms 
.IS the consuls should deem ic(jni&ite,an(] a licet 
.as great as could be fitted out. Of Romanu 
wcie enlisted twenty.four thousand foot, and 
one thousand eight liiiiidr(‘d horse ; of the allies, 
forty thousand foot, and four thoiiMiiid four 
hundred horse. 'J'he fleet consisted of two 
hundred and twenty ships of five banks of oars, 
and twenty light galleys. The question was 
then proposed to the peojde, whether “ they 
chose and ordered, that war should ho declared 
against the jieople of Carthage ?” This being 
determined on, a general supplication was per¬ 
formed ill the city, and prayers offered to tho 
gods, that tlie war which the Roman people had 
ordered might iiave a prosperous and a hajipy 
issue. The forces were divided between the 
consuls in this manner: to Sempronius were 
assigned two legions, containing each four 
thousand foot and three hundred horse, iind of 
the allies sixteen thousand foot and one thou¬ 
sand eigiit hundred horse, with one hundred and 
sixty ships of war, and twelve light galleys. 
With these land and sea forces, Tiberius ^cm- 
proiiius was sent to Sicily, with intention that 
he should cross over to Africa, in case the other 
consul should be able to prevent the Carthagi¬ 
nians from entering Italy. The army assigned 
to Cornelius was less numerous, because J>u- 
cius Manlius, apraitor, was also sent into Caul 
with a considerable force. Of sliijis, particu¬ 
larly, Cornelius’s share was small: sixty quiii- 
querernes only were given him, for it was not 
34 * 
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pujiposcd I’ithcr that the enemy would come by 
sfii, or that he would exert himself on that ele¬ 
ment. 'J’wo Roman legions, with their regular 
proportion of cavalry, and, of the allies, fourteen 
thousand foot, and sixteen hundred horse, were 
assigned to him. In this year, the province of 
(•aul, though not yet threatened with a Car¬ 
thaginian war, had posted in it two Roman 
legions, and ten thousand confederate infantry, 
with one thousand confederate horsemen and 
six hundred Roman. 

XVIII. These adjustments being made, they 
yet determined, previous to the taking up arms, 
to send Quintus Fabms, Marcus liiviu.s, Luenis 
Araihiis, Oaius T 4 icinius, and Quintus Rrolnus, 
men venerable on account of tiicir age, into 
Africa, as ambassadors, to require an exjilana- 
tion from tlie Carthaginians, whether Hanni- 
hul’s attack on Saguntum had been authorised 
by the state; and, in ease they should aeknow- 
ledgc it, as it was expected tliey would, and 
defend that jiroceeding, then to declare war 
against the people of Carthage. When tlic 
Romans arrived at Carthage, and were intro- 
(lured to an audience of the senate, Quinliis 
f’ahius, without enlarging on the subject, sim¬ 
ply proposed the question, as stated in tlieii in¬ 
structions ; on whicli one of the Carthaginians 
replied, “ Romans, in your former emhassy, ye 
were too precipitate, when yon demanded that 
Hannibal should be delivered up, as attacking 
iSagunfnin of his own nuthorify. Rut your 
present proceeding, though hitherto mihh'r in 
words, js, in effect, more unreasiuialdy sexere. 
A charge was made against Hamiihal, only 
when you required him to he deliveied iiji. 
now, you endi'avourlo extort from us a confes¬ 
sion of wrong committed, and at tiie same in¬ 
stant, as if we. had -ilroady jileaded guilty, in¬ 
sist on reparation. For myself, I am of ojiin- 
ion, that tlie question jiiuper to he asked is, 
not whether Saguntum was attacked I)y puidie 
authority, or private, Imt whether justly or nn- 
iiistly ^ For with respect to a sulqi'ct of our 
governineiit, wlielher aeliiig under direction of 
the public, or not, the right of inquiry, and of 
punishing, is exclusively our own. The only 
point, then, that comes into discussion with 
yon, is, whether the art was allowable accord¬ 
ing to treaty Wherefore, since you chose 
tliat a distinction should he made, between what 
commanders do by public authority, and what 
of their own will, there is a treaty subsisting 
liotween us, concluded by your consul Lutatius, 


ill which provision is made for the interest of 
the allies of both nations. Rut there is no 
flausc in favour of the Saguntines; for they 
were not at the time in alliance with you. Rut 
then, in the treaty entered into with Hasdru- 
bal, the Saguntines are expressly exempted 
from hostilities. In answer to which, I shall 
urge nothing hut what I have learned, from 
yourselves. For you asserted, that RiC treaty 
which your consul Cams Tjutatius at first con¬ 
cluded with us, inasmneh as it had been con¬ 
cluded without either the approbation of the 
senate, or an order of the people, was not bind¬ 
ing on you; and that, for that reason, another 
treaty was ratified anew, under the sanctum of 
public authority. Now, if your treaties do not 
bind you, unless sanctioned by your ap))roha- 
Uuii and order, surely the treaty of ITasdruhal, 
under the same eircumstaiiecs, cannot b(“ bind¬ 
ing on us. Cease therefore to talk of Sagun¬ 
tum, and the Iherus; and lei your minds at 
length giv(’ birth to the burden of winch they 
are long in laliour.” The Roman then, folding 
lip a corner of his robe, said, “ Hero we bung 
you pi'ace, and, war; lake vvliicli yon choose.” 
Wlue.li ])roj»osal they answered with an eipial 
degree of peremptory heat, calling out, tliul 
“ he .should give whichever ho chose.” He 
thon threw open the fold again, and said that 
“ he gave war,” they with one voiei' nqdied, 
that “ they accepted it; and, with the s.inie 
spirit with which they aceejiled it, would pro- 
seente it.” 

XIX. Tins inode of a dirert deniand, and 
declaration of war. was demned suitable In the 
dignity of llie Roman pco[)le, even bcfoic tins 
time, but more particularly after the destruc¬ 
tion ol Siiguntiim, than In enter into a verbal 
disquisition concerning the eonstrnction of 
Iri'alies. For, if the business wore to be de- 
eiiled by argument, what similitude was there 
between tlie treaty of Hasdnibal, and the foi- 
nier treaty of Tiutatm.s, which was altered ? 
Since in tlie latter, Uiero xvas an express clause 
inseited, that “ it should bo valid, provided the 
people siiould ratify itbut in that of Has- 
druhal, there was no such provision. Resides, 
this treaty was confirmed, in such a manner^ by 
the silent approbation of so many years, during 
the remainder of his life, that even after the 
death of its author, no alteration was made in 
it; although, oven were the former treaty ad¬ 
hered to, there was sufficient security provided 
for the Sagnntine.s,hy the exempting from hos- 
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tiliUes the allies of Imtli nations; lliere being 
no (liflmction iniulo of those who then were, 
or of lliose who should afterwards heiamic sucli. 
And, as it was evuleiitly aliowublo to form 
new jillmnec.s, who could think it rcaHonai)le, 
I'llher that persons should not he received into 
friendship on account of any degree of merit 
whatever;, or, that people, once taken under 
proli'ction, should not be defended ? The only 
leslrictjon iin[ilied was, that the allies of 
tin' (hirlhaginians slioulil not he .solicited to 
n-vojf, nor, revolting of their own accord, 
‘•huiild be r<-ceived. Tlic Roman anibaKsadors, 
ni pursuance of their instructions received at 
Koine, passed over from Cartilage into &!pain, 
in order to make a[)plication to the several 
stales of that country, and either to engage 
their alliance, or at least dissuade llicm from 
jouimg the Carthaginians. They came, first, 
to llie Bargusian, by whom binng favourably 
lect'ived, ])ee,auso that people were di.ssati.sfied 
wjtli the Carthaginian government, they roii.sed 
the .sjiirifs of many jiowers on the further side 
of liie Thenis, by the llatlering prospect of a 
eliange in their circuiiistances. 'I'lienee they 
came to the Volsoians, whose answer, which 
was rc{)orted with a[»plausi‘ through every part 
of Spam, deterred the other states from joining 
in alliance with Rome. P'or thus the oldest 
meiiiher of their as-semhly replied, “ Where is 
your sense of shame, Romans, when you re¬ 
quire of us, that we should prefer your frimid- 
sliip to that of the Carlliaginians t The Sa- 
guntines, who embraced it, have been aban¬ 
doned by you: in which abandonment you, 
their allies, have shown greater cruelty, than 
the (-'arthaginians, thcii enemy, showed in de¬ 
stroying them. What I recommend is, that 
you seek connections where the fatal disaster 
of S.iguntuin is unknown. To the states of 
S])ain, the ruins of that city will he both a me¬ 
lancholy, and a forcible warning, not to confide 
in the faith or alliance of Rome.” They were 
then ordered to depart immediately from the 
teyitories of tlie Volscians; nor did they after¬ 
wards meet, from any assembly in Spain, a 
mo;-c favourable reception; therefore, after 
making a circuit through uU parts of that coun¬ 
try, without effecting any thing, they passed 
over into Gaul. 

XX. At Ruscino they encountered a new 
and terrif^'ing spectacle; the people coming in 
arms to the assembly, for such is the custom of 
that country. After displaying, in magnificent 


terms, the renown and the valour of the Ro¬ 
man jH'ojile, and the greatness of their empire, 
they reipie.sicd that the Gauls would not grant 
a passage through their cities and territories to 
the Garthaginian, who w'as preparing to invade 
Ilaly. On which, we arc told, such a laugh 
was raised, accoinparned hy a general outcry of 
displeasure, that ihe magistrates and the elder 
members ot the assembly could, with difficulty, 
bring the younger men into order, so unreason¬ 
able, and so ubsun! did it appear, to require that 
the (Jauls should not suill'r the war to puss 
into Italy, but should draw it on themselves, 
and expose their own lands to devastation, in¬ 
stead of those of strangers. When the uproar 
W'as at length appeased, an answer was given to 
the ambassadors, that “ the Gauls had ne\or 
received either any kindness from the Romans, 
or ill trcalrnont from the Carthaginians, that 
should induce them to take arms either in favour 
of the foiiner, or in oppo.sition to llie latter. 
On tlie contrary, they liad heeii informed, that 
their countrymen wore expelled by the Roman 
pcojde from (hi'ir lands, and out of the limits of 
Ital}, compelled lo pay tribute, and subjected 
to indignities of every kind.” To the same 
application, they received the same answer, 
from the other assemblies in Gaul; nor did 
they meet any very friendly or peareablo recep¬ 
tion until they arrived at Marseille.s. There, 
111 consequenre of the diligent inquiries made 
by those faithful allies, they learned, that “ the 
minds of the Gauls had been already prepos- 
se.ssed in favour of Hannihul. But that even 
he would find that nation not very tractable, so 
ferocious and ungovernable were their tempers, 
unless he frequently revived the attachment of 
their chiefs with gold, of which that people 
were remarkable greedy.” Having thus finish¬ 
ed their progrcs.s through the slates of Spain 
and Gaul, the ambassadors returned to Rome, 
.shortly after the consuls had set out for their 
jirovinces, and found the passions of every man 
warmly excited by the prospect of the approach¬ 
ing war, for all accounts now' agreed, that the 
Carthaginians had passed the iberus. 

XXL Hannibal, after taking Saguntum, 
! had retired into winter-quarters, at New Car¬ 
thage ; where, receiving information of all the 
transactions and resolutions which had passed 
at Rome, and at Carthage, and that he was not 
only the leader, but likewise the cause of the 
war, he determined no longer to defer his mea¬ 
sures, and having distributed and sold oil the 
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remainK of the plunder, he called together bis 
Sj)anish troops, and spoke to this effect: “ l''el- 
low soldiers, as \ve have already established 
peace through all the states of 8pnin, we must 
either lay aside our arms, and disband our 
forces, or transfer the scat of war to other 
countries. For the way to make these nations 
flouiish, with the blessings not only of peace, 
but of victory, is, for us to seek glory and 
sjioil from others. Wherefore as we shall 
soon be called to servi<'e, at a distance fioin 
Iionie, and as it is uncertain W'hen you may 
see your families, and whalevei is dear to you, 
if any choose to visit your friends, 1 now give 
you lca\e of absence. At the beginning of 
sjiring, I charge you to attend here, in order 
that, with tin? aid of the gods, w'e may enfei on 
a war, from whicli we shall reap abundance, 
both of honour and liehes.” This voluntary 
offer, of leave to revisit their homes, was highly 
pleasing to almost every one of them; for they 
already longed to s(“e their friends, ami foresaw 
a longer absence from them likely to lia]>})en. 
'J’his interval of rest renewed the j)owers of 
their minds and bodies, enabling them (o en- 
counter every hardship anew; for the fatigues 
they had already sustained, and those they were 
soon to undergo, ajijieared to bo little thought 
of. At the begmnuig of spring they therefore 
assembled according to orders. Hannibal, after 
reviewing the auxiliaries of the several nations, 
went to Gadcs, where he fullillcd his vows to 
Hercules, and bound himself to new ones, in 
case his future operations should be crowned 
with success. 'J’hon dividing his attention, 
between the measures requisite for annoying 
the enemy, and those necessary for defence, 
lest, while he should be making his way to Italy 
by land, through Spain and (laul, Africa should 
be naked and open to an attack of the Romans 
from Sicily, he resolved to provide for its secu¬ 
rity by sending thither a strong body of forces. 
In the room of these, he required a reinfon-c- 
ment to be sent to him from Afiica, consisting 
chiefly of light armed sjiearmen. This he did 
with the view, that the Africans serving in 
Spain, and the Spaniards m Africa, where each 
would be better soldiers at a distance from 
home, they might he, as it were, mutual host¬ 
ages for the good behaviour of i-ach otiicr. He 
sent into Africa, of infantry, thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty targotcers, with eight 
hundred and seventy Balearic slingers ; of ca¬ 
valry, collected from many nations, one thou¬ 


sand two hundred. Part of these forces ho 
{ordered to garrison ('arthage, the rest to hr dis¬ 
tributed through Africa. At the same lime he 
j ordered four thousand ehoMii young men, 
whom he had enlisted by means of eoinmissa- 
iies sent among the several stales, to lie con¬ 
ducted to ('anhiigo, both as an addition of 
strength and as hostages. ^ 

XXH. Judging also, that Spain ought not 
t<» he neglected, in winch opinion lie was not 
the less confirnied by having been acquainted 
with the tour made ihrougli it by the Roman 
ambassadors, for the [>urpose of engaging tlie 
friendship of llie ebiefs, be allotted tiial pro¬ 
vince to llasdriibal his brother, a man of ta- 
loiith and activity ; and he formed his strength 
mostly of the troops from Africa, giving Inns 
eleven thousand eight hundred and fifty Atricaii 
foot, with tliree hundred JiigiinaiiH, and fiva; 
hundred Balearians. 'J’o these liodies of in¬ 
fantry, were added four hundri-d and fifty horse¬ 
men, of the liiliy-Pho'iiicians, .a race coniposi d 
of a mixture of I'lurnieians with Afi leans; of 
INunudians and Mauritanians, who inhabit the 
coast of lh(‘ ocean, to the number of one thou¬ 
sand eight bundled; a small liand of the Ilcr- 
getans, a Spanish nation, amounting to two 
hundred horsemen ; and, that ho might not be 
destitute of any kind of forci', which rniglit he 
useful in operations on land, fourteen elephants. 
Also for the defence of the sca-eoast, because, 
as the Romans had been formerly victorious at 
sea, it was probable that they would now like¬ 
wise exert tlu'mselves in the same line, a fleet 
was assigned him of fifty quinqueremes, two 
quadnremes, and five triremes; but, of these, 
only thirty-two quinquei ernes, and the five tri¬ 
remes, were fully equipped and manned with 
row'crs. From Gades he returned to (’arthagi’, 
the winter quarters of the army. Then putting 
his troops in motion, he led them by the city of 
Etovissa to the Iberus, and the sea-coast Here, 
as is said, he saw in his sleep a youth of divine 
figure, who told him that he was sent by Jupi¬ 
ter to guide him into Italy, and bade him ihcT-e- 
forc to follow, and not turn his eyes to any side. 
Filled with terror, ho followed at first wilh,»ut 
looking to either side, or behind; but afterwards, 
out of the curiosity natural to mankind, consider¬ 
ing what that could be at which lie was forbidden 
to look back, he could no longer lestruin Ids eyes: 
he then saw hehiml him a serjimit of immense 
size, moving along and felling all the buslies and 
trees in its way : and after it, followed a dark 
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cttwnl with loud thundering in the air. On 
which, asking what was the nature of tins great 
eotniiiotion, or what it portended, he was told 
that it meant the devastation of Italy: he was 
then ordered to proceed in his course, and not 
to inquire farther, but let tlic decrees of the 
deVlinios remain in obseurity. 

XfCIII. Overjoyed at this vision, he led his 
forces in three divisions over the Iberus, hav¬ 
ing sent forward emissaries to conciliate by 
jnesenls, the friendship of the Gauls, through 
wh.ose country the army was to pass, and to 
explore the jiasses of llie Alps. Tlic number 
of forces, which he brought across the Uterus, 
was ninety thousand fool, and twelve thousand 
hotse. lie then reduced the ilergclans, the Uar- 
giisiaiis, the Auselanians, and the provinee of 
harcfiinia, which lay at the foot of the Pyrenean 
inoiintains, Tlie government of all tliis tract 
he gave to Hanno, w'ith intention to retain the 
eoinrnarul of the narrow passes, which led from 
-Spain into Gaul: and, to enahle him to secure 
the possession of it, assigned him a body of 
forces, con-'isting of ten thousand fool and 
one thousand horse. When the army began 
to jiass file dolilos of the Pyrenees, and a ru¬ 
mour sjiread with greater certainty among the 
barbarians, that the war was intended against 
the Romans, three thousand of the Carpetan 
foot left him, and marched away, actuated, as 
clearly appeared, not so much by dread of the 
enemy, as of the great length of the march, 
and the insuperable diOieulty of crossing the 
Aljis. Hannibal, considering that to recall or 
detain them by force, might he attended with 
dangerous consequences, and w’lshing to avoid 
every thing that might irritate the ferocious 
tempeis ot the rest, sen* home above ten 
thousand men, in whom he had discovered 
an eijual aversion from the service, pretending 
that he had in like manner dismissed the 
Carpetans. 

XXIV. Then, lest delay and idleness should 
inspire them with improper notions, he crossed 
|he Pyrenees, with the rest of his forces, and 
pitched his camp near the town of Illiberis. 
')’he Gauls had been told that his operations 
were directed against Italy; nevertheless, hav¬ 
ing been informed, tliat the Spaniards on the 
other side of the Pyrenees had been reduced by 
force, and that a powerful guard was stationed 
in their^ country, they were so much alarmed 
for their liberty, that they hastily took arms, 
and several states formed a general meeting at 


lluseino. M^hcn Hannibal was informed of this, 
dreading delay more than tlic power of the ene¬ 
my, he despatched envoys to their [letty jirinces, 
acquainting them that he wished to confer with 
them ui person, and proposing, that cither 
they shoulil come ncuier to Jlliiieris, or tliat lie 
would advance to Riisrino; that hewouhi with 
great jileasure, receive them in his camp, or 
without hesiUitioii go himself to theirs : fir he 
came into Gaul as a friend, not as an enemy; 
and meant not to dr.iw a sword, if tin* Gauls 
would allow him to hold his resolution, until 
he ainvi'd m Italy. Tins passed tlirougli mes¬ 
sengers: but the Cauls immediately lemoved 
their camp to Illiberis, came without reluctance 
to ihe (hirthaguiian, and were highly ca])ti- 
valed by his presents, that, with great clieortul- 
ness, they conducted his army, by tlic town ot 
Riiscmo, through (lieir territories. 

X.YV. In Italy, at this time, nothing f.irthei 
was known, tlian lliat Ilaiinibal had jiassed the 
Iberus, intelligence of which had liceii brought 
to Romo by ambassadors fiom Marseilles; yet, 
us if he had already passed the Alps, the Poians 
engaging the concurrence of the Iiisuliriaiis 
began a revolt, their motive fir which, was 
not their ancient enmity towards the Roman 
people, but the oirenee which they lately eoii- 
ceived, at the estalilishment of the colonies on 
the Po, at (Jreniona, and Placontia, within the 
limits of the Gallic territories, f’or this reason, 
they hastily took arms, and making an irrup¬ 
tion into those very soils, eansed such tenor 
and confusion, that not only the country peo¬ 
ple, hut oven the Roman commissioners, who 
had come thither to distribute the lands, doulit- 
ing their safety within the walls of Placentia, 
fled to Mutina. These were Cams Lutatius, 
Caius Servilius, and Titus Annins. There is 
no doubt about the name of Lutatius; hut 
some annals, instead of (hiius Servilius and 
Titus Annius, have Quintus Acihus and Caius 
Herrenius: others, Publius Cornelius Asina, 
and Caius Papirius Maso. There is also an 
uncertainty, w'hcther ambassadors, sent to ex¬ 
postulate with the Boians, suffered violence, or 
whether the ill treatment was offered to the 
commissioners, who were measuring out the 
lands. While they were shut, up in Mulina, 
and the besiegers, a people quite unskilled in 
the arls of attacking towns, and remarkably 
la 7 y with respect to all military operations, lay 
inactive round the w.alls, which they could not 
injure, a pretended treaty for an accomrnodation 
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was set on foot, and the ambassadors being in¬ 
vited out to a conference by the rliicfh of the 
(Jauls, were, in violation not only of the laws 
of nations, but of the faith pledged on the oc¬ 
casion, seized and put into coiifmeinenl, the 
Ciauls declaring, that they would not set them 
at liberty, unless their own hostages were re¬ 
turned to them. On hearing of this treatment of 
the ambassadors, and the danger which ihrenl- 
ened Mutinaand the garrison, Lucius Manlius 
the praitor, inflamed with resentment, led his 
army in a rapid march towaids that city. 'Plu' 
ground, on both sides of the road, was, at that 
lime, covered with woods, and mostly unin* 
habited. Advancing into these jilaces, witliout 
having exuininod the country, he fell ijito an 
ambush, and with much diflicully, after losing 
a great number ol men, made his wny into tin- 
open plains. Here he fortified a caniji, which 
the Gauls not having resolution to attack, tlie 
soldiers recovered their .spirits, llioiigh it was 
evident that their strength was greatly dimin¬ 
ished : they then began their march anew, 
and, as long as their road lay through open 
grounds, the enemy never appeared; hut fall¬ 
ing on their rear, when the liomans again 
entered the woods, they threw all into fright 
and disorder, slew eight hundred soldiers, and 
carried off six standards. As soon as the troops 
had got clear of that difficult and troulilesome 
pass, the Gauls ceased from their attempts, and 
the Romans from their fears, and the latter 
afterwards, easily sc-curing the safety of their 
mareh through the open country, proceeded 
to Tanctum, a small town on the Po. Here, 
liy means of a temporary fortification, winch 
they raised, the supply of provisions conveyed 
by the river, and the aid of the Breseian 
Gauls, they maintained their ground against 
the ininicrous forces of the enemy, though 
daily augmented. 

XXVI. When news of this sudden insur¬ 
rection arrived at Rome, and the senate under¬ 
stood, that, besides the Carthaginian war, they 
had another to maintain with the Gauls, they 
ordered Cams Atilius, a prietor, to march to 
the relief of Manlius with one Roman legion, 
and five tliousand allied troops, enlisted by the 
consul in the late levy; with these he arrived 
at Tanctum without any interruption, for the 
enemy, through fear, had retired at his ap¬ 
proach. At the same time Publius Cornelius, 
having raised a new legion, in the room of that 
which had been sent with the prsetor, set out 


from the city with sixty ships of war; and 
coasting along Etruria, Liguria, and the Salyan 
mountains, lie arrived at Marseilles, and jutched 
Ills camp on the nearest mouth of the JHtoiie, 
tor that river, dividing it.seif, flows into the sea 
through several chanuels; scarcely beheving, 
\et, that Hannibal had passed the I’yreiieiln 
mountains. But when he learned that he was, 
even then, employed in preparations for‘[la-'snig 
llie Khom-, being unable to determine in what 
place he might meet him, and his men being not 
yet suiruieiitly recovered frimi the fatigue of 
the \o\age, he despatched three hundred chosen 
liorhemen, guided by some Massilians and aux- 
ih.iry Gauls, to gam information ot every parti- 
culai, and to take a view of the enemy, without 
danger. Hannihal procuiing, <‘ither by thn-ats 
or piesents, an unmolested [lassage tlirough the 
other ])io\iiices, hail airi'ed at the couiitiy ol 
the Volc.T, a poweiful state. 'I'he-'e ])Ossessed 
territoiies on both sides of the Rhone, Iml, 
doubting their ability to repel the Carthagimnii 
fioin the country on the hither side, in order to 
avail themselves of the river as a defence, they 
had trans[iorted almost ail their efl’ects beyond 
It, and were ready in arms to defend the oppo¬ 
site hank. H.annihal, by means of presents, 
}irevuik-d on the inhabitants of the other dis¬ 
tricts contiguous to the river, and even on tliose 
of that very state, who staid in iheir own habi¬ 
tations, to collect ships from evoiy (jiiarter, and 
to build Others; themselves being desirous that 
his army should he transported, and their coun¬ 
try freed, as spcotlily as might be, fioin the bur¬ 
then of such a multitude of men. A vast num¬ 
ber of vessels therefore were brouglit together, 
and boats rudely constructed for the purpose of 
short passages. Others were formed by liollow- 
ing single trees, the Gauls first shnw-ing the 
way; and afterwards the soldiers themselves, 
encouraged by the plenty of lindier, and like¬ 
wise by the easiness of (he work, hastily foinied 
clumsy hulks to transport themselves and their 
cffecLs, regardless of every other circumstance, 
provided they would but float, and contain a 
burthen. 

XXVII. And now, when all preparatory 
measures for effecting their passage were com¬ 
pleted, the enemy, on the farther side, threat¬ 
ened them with a violent opposition, covering 
the whole bank with horse and foot. But in 
order to remove these out of his way, Hannihal 
ordered Hanno, son of Bomilcar, to'set out 
by night, at the first watch, with a body of 
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forces composed mostly of Spaniards, to niarcli 
up the river to the distance of one day’s 
jourripy, and then crossing it, as secretly as 
possible, to lead round his detachment with 
all expedition, that he might fall on the rear 
of the enemy when so required. The Gauls, 
w^io were given him as guides on the occasion, 
infosmed him that, at the distance of about 
twenty4ive miles above that place, the river, 
spreading round a small island, showed the 
passage, where it divided itself, broader, and 
the channel consc(jiiently shallower. At this 
place, felling timber with the utmost haste, they 
formed rafts for carrying over the men, horses, 
and other weighty matters. As to the Spa¬ 
niards, they took no trouble about any means of 
conveyance, but thrusting their clothes into 
leathern bags, and resting their liodies on their 
bucklers placed under them, swam over tlie 
river. The rest of tlio troops, having also 
pass<‘(l over on the rafts joined together, they 
encamped near the river, and being fatigued by 
the nuireh duung the night, and by the labour 
of the work, retreslied themselves witli rest for 
one day, while their leader was earnestly study¬ 
ing how to execute the design in propiT season. 
Next day, having marched from thence, they 
made a signal, by raising a smoke, that they had 
elfected then passage, and were not fur distant; 
which being jterccived by Hannibal, he gave the 
signal for his troops to pass the liver. The in- 
fiiitiy had the bouts equipped and in readiness, 
and a line of larger vessels, with the horsemen, 
most of whom had their horses swimming near 
tliein, crossed higher up the river, in order to 
break the force of the current, and thereby 
render the w.iler smooth for the boats passing 
]>elovv. The hor.ses for tiie most part wore 
led after the sterns by collars, those only ex¬ 
cepted which had been put on board the ships 
bridled and accoutred, in order that the riders, 
on their landing, iniglit have them ready for 
instant use. 

XXVIII. The, Gauls ran down to the bank 
to meet them, with various kinds of cries and 
songs, according to their custom, tossing their 
shields above their heads, and with their right 
iianils brandishing their javelins, notwithstand¬ 
ing the terrible appearance of such a vast num¬ 
ber of ships, together with the loud roaring of 
the river, and the confused clamours of the 
mariners and soldiers, both of those who were 
struggling to force their way through the violent 
current, and of those who, from the opposite 


bank, encouraged their friends on their passage. 
While they saw sufficient eausc of terror on 
their from, a more terrifying shout assailed them 
from behind, wliere their camp was taken by 
Hanno. Presently he came up; so that they 
were oncompussed by dangers; .«utli a vast 
number of soldiers Ixdng brought by llie ships, 
and another army <|uite unexpected [tresaingou 
their rear. 'J’he Gauls limling that, instead of 
being the assailants as they had intended, tlioy 
were even driven from their own ground, made 
off hastily through tin* clearest opening tliat 
they could find, and in the utmost confusion 
dispersed to their several town'^. Hannibal 
now looked with contempt on Ibe boisterous 
menaces of this people, and bringing over the 
rest of his forces at leisure, eiicamjtcd on the 
sjmt. Various plans, I should sufipose, were 
projected for conveying the elephants across the 
river, at least the accounts transmitted of the 
manner in which it was performed are various. 
Some relate, that being brought all together to 
the riverside, the fiercest among them was pro¬ 
voked to anger by his keeper, who pursued him 
by swimming as he fled into the water; that 
this drew down the rest of the herd ; and tliat 
each, as soon as he lost the bottom, was by the 
mere force of the stream hurried to the opposite 
bank. But it is more generally agreed, that 
they were earned over on rafts ; and as this must 
have appeared the safer method, it is now more 
easy to believe, that the business was so effoct- 
ed. One raft, of two hundred feet m lengtli 
and fifty in breadth, was extended from llie 
bunk into the river, the upper part of it being 
firmly fastened to the shore with si'vcial strong 
cables, to jirevent its being carried down with 
I the stream, and this was covmed with a layer 
j of earth like a bridge, m order that the beasts 
i might, without fear, walk on it as on solid 
' ground. Another raft of equal hrcadth, and 
one hundred feet long, was fastened to this, 
and when the elephants, Inniig driven over tin* 
fixed laft as on a road, the females going foie- 
most, passed over to the smaller one wbieh 
was joined to it, then the ropes with which this 
latter had been slightly tied were instantly loo-,- 
cd, and it was towed away by several lieht 
vessels to the other hank. When the first were 
thus landed, it was brought hack for the rest. 
As long as they were driven, as it were, on a 
bridge connected with the land, they showed no 
signs of fear; they first began to be frightened 
when, the raft being set loose, they w’ere sepa- 
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rated from the rest, and dragged into the deep: 
then pressing close on one another, as those on 
the outside drew back from the water, they o< - 
casioned a good deal of disorder; hut tenilicd 
by seeing the water on every side of them, they 
soon became quiet. Some indeed, beconiiiif; 
outrageous, tumbled into the river, but tboir 
own weight rendering them steady, though their 
riders weie thrown oif, they cautiously s<‘ureh- 
ed out the sliallow parts, and came safe to land. 

XXIA'. While thusemployed in traiispoil- 
ing the elephants, Hannibal had despatched hve 
humhed Numidian horsemen towaids tin* cam}) 
of the Romans, to discover whcic they lay, 
what were their numbers, and, if })ossible, what 
theirdesigns. 'J'his detachment ol ta\ahy was 
met by the three humlred Koiiian horse, sent, 
as mentioned above, from the mouth of the 
|{liniic. A battle ensued, more furious than 
common, hetween such sinaJl numheis; I’oi, 
besides many wounds, there was a gieat loss of 
Imcs, nearly equal on both sales, and it w as not 
until lite Jfomans wero thoroughly fatigued, 
that the ilismay and flight of tlm Numidians 
Yielded them the victory. On the side of the 
eom|uerors fell one hundred and .sixty, not all 
Romans however, some of them being (iaiiK ; 
and of the vanquished more than two hundred. 
As this prelude, and omen likewise of the war, 
portended to the Romans a favourable issue on 
the whole, so did it a victory not unbloody, nor 
to be purchased without a dangerous struggle. 
After this action, the parties returned to their 
resjiectivo commanders. On the one liand, 
ISeipio could form no determination, farther 
than to regulate his measure.s l)y the designs 
and })roceedings of the enemy ; and, on tlu' 
other, Hannibal was in doulit, whether lie 
shoulil continue his march into Italy without 
intermission, or come to an engagement with 
the first Roman army that threw itself in his 
way. However, from the thoughts of an im- 
mediate engagement he was diverted liy the 
arrival of ambassadors from the Boinns, and of 
a chieftain called Magalus, who, assuring him 
that they would be his guides on the march, and 
companions in the dangers, recommended him 
to reserve the first essay of his entire force for 
the attack of Italy, and not previously, to 
hazard any diminution of his strength. His 
trooj)3 feared indeed the enemy, for the 
memory of the former war was not yet oblite¬ 
rated ; but much more did they dread the ex¬ 
treme dilhculty of the march, and the passage 


of the Alps, a matter exceedingly formidable, 
at least by report, and to peojile unacquainted 
with (hose mountains. 

XXX. Huninhal, therefore, as soon as he 
hud determined to jiroeeed forward, and direct 
his operations against Italy, called an assemhly 
of the soldiers, and endeavoured, by the difler- 
eiil methods of re})ioof and exhortation, to 
mould their minds to his purjiose. “ J'e won¬ 
dered,” he said, » what sudden terror could have 
taken possession of breasts hitherto always un- 
daunleil. Huring sueh a number of years in 
winch they carried arms, they were constantly 
Mctoiious; nor liad left Spam until all (lie na 
lions and countries conqirehi'inled bi tween the 
two o})}iosite seas weie under sul)|eetion to 
Carthage. 'J’hen, seized x\uh indigiiaUcn at 
the Ihnnan peiqile demanding that even j'ei- 
son, eonceined in the .siege of^^agunliim, should 
be deli\4‘red into tlicii hands as eiuninals, they 
liad j)ussed <ln‘ llieius, resolved to e.vleniun ile 
the Roman race, and to set the woihl at liheil v. 
Xo one, at tliat lime, tiioughl llu' inaieh too 
long^, though they were to eoiitinue if Irom tin- 
setting jilace of the sun to that of its rising. 
Xow, when tliey saw by far the gn atei jt.irl oi 
the journey aeeomph&hed, after eoiH|ueriiig the 
ohstruelions of the PyHiiean foiests, m tin' 
midst of the fiercest nations; alter eHeeling 
their jiassage over so gre.il a river as the lihone, 
in the face of so many thousands ot (iauls «)}»- 
posing them; nay. when they liad the Alj)s 
within view, the otlu'r siile of which was a part 
of Italy, just in the gutoB of tlieir eneinyV 
eountiy, lliey grew weary and halted—Was it 
that they cojieeived the Al})s to he any thing 
moie than higii muunlaius'* SojjjKme them 
higlier than the summits o( the Pyrriieos: 
surely no jinrt of the earth readied to the 
heaven, nor was of ii heiglit insuperable by man¬ 
kind. I'hese emineiiees iii reality w ere inhabit- 
ed, cultivated, produced and sujij'oited animals. 
Were they passable l)y small parties, and im¬ 
passable by armies 'I'lio^e veiy ambassadors, 
before their cyi's, had not been carried aloft on 
wings over the Alps. Neither had their ail- 
eestors been natives of the soil, hut sidllers, 
who came from other countries into Italy, aild 
who crossed with safely those same hills, often 
in vast bodies, with ihidr wives and children, 
as other colonies emigrate. To a sohher 
carrying nothing with him hut the im])lenierjts 
of war, what could he impabsahle or''insuper¬ 
able 1 In order to gain possession of Sagun- 
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rated from the rest, and dragged into the deep: 
then pressing close on one another, as those on 
the outside drew back from the water, they o< - 
casioned a good deal of disorder; hut tenilicd 
by seeing the water on every side of them, they 
soon became quiet. Some indeed, beconiiiif; 
outrageous, tumbled into the river, but tboir 
own weight rendering them steady, though their 
riders weie thrown oif, they cautiously s<‘ureh- 
ed out the sliallow parts, and came safe to land. 

XXIA'. While thusemployed in traiispoil- 
ing the elephants, Hannibal had despatched hve 
humhed Numidian horsemen towaids tin* cam}) 
of the Romans, to discover whcic they lay, 
what were their numbers, and, if })ossible, what 
theirdesigns. 'J'his detachment ol ta\ahy was 
met by the three humlred Koiiian horse, sent, 
as mentioned above, from the mouth of the 
|{liniic. A battle ensued, more furious than 
common, hetween such sinaJl numheis; I’oi, 
besides many wounds, there was a gieat loss of 
Imcs, nearly equal on both sales, and it w as not 
until lite Jfomans wero thoroughly fatigued, 
that the ilismay and flight of tlm Numidians 
Yielded them the victory. On the side of the 
eom|uerors fell one hundred and .sixty, not all 
Romans however, some of them being (iaiiK ; 
and of the vanquished more than two hundred. 
As this prelude, and omen likewise of the war, 
portended to the Romans a favourable issue on 
the whole, so did it a victory not unbloody, nor 
to be purchased without a dangerous struggle. 
After this action, the parties returned to their 
resjiectivo commanders. On the one liand, 
ISeipio could form no determination, farther 
than to regulate his measure.s l)y the designs 
and })roceedings of the enemy ; and, on tlu' 
other, Hannibal was in doulit, whether lie 
shoulil continue his march into Italy without 
intermission, or come to an engagement with 
the first Roman army that threw itself in his 
way. However, from the thoughts of an im- 
mediate engagement he was diverted liy the 
arrival of ambassadors from the Boinns, and of 
a chieftain called Magalus, who, assuring him 
that they would be his guides on the march, and 
companions in the dangers, recommended him 
to reserve the first essay of his entire force for 
the attack of Italy, and not previously, to 
hazard any diminution of his strength. His 
trooj)3 feared indeed the enemy, for the 
memory of the former war was not yet oblite¬ 
rated ; but much more did they dread the ex¬ 
treme dilhculty of the march, and the passage 


of the Alps, a matter exceedingly formidable, 
at least by report, and to peojile unacquainted 
with (hose mountains. 

XXX. Huninhal, therefore, as soon as he 
hud determined to jiroeeed forward, and direct 
his operations against Italy, called an assemhly 
of the soldiers, and endeavoured, by the difler- 
eiil methods of re})ioof and exhortation, to 
mould their minds to his purjiose. “ J'e won¬ 
dered,” he said, » what sudden terror could have 
taken possession of breasts hitherto always un- 
daunleil. Huring sueh a number of years in 
winch they carried arms, they were constantly 
Mctoiious; nor liad left Spam until all (lie na 
lions and countries conqirehi'inled bi tween the 
two o})}iosite seas weie under sul)|eetion to 
Carthage. 'J’hen, seized x\uh indigiiaUcn at 
the Ihnnan peiqile demanding that even j'ei- 
son, eonceined in the .siege of^^agunliim, should 
be deli\4‘red into tlicii hands as eiuninals, they 
liad j)ussed <ln‘ llieius, resolved to e.vleniun ile 
the Roman race, and to set the woihl at liheil v. 
Xo one, at tliat lime, tiioughl llu' inaieh too 
long^, though they were to eoiitinue if Irom tin- 
setting jilace of the sun to that of its rising. 
Xow, when tliey saw by far the gn atei jt.irl oi 
the journey aeeomph&hed, after eoiH|ueriiig the 
ohstruelions of the PyHiiean foiests, m tin' 
midst of the fiercest nations; alter eHeeling 
their jiassage over so gre.il a river as the lihone, 
in the face of so many thousands ot (iauls «)}»- 
posing them; nay. when they liad the Alj)s 
within view, the otlu'r siile of which was a part 
of Italy, just in the gutoB of tlieir eneinyV 
eountiy, lliey grew weary and halted—Was it 
that they cojieeived the Al})s to he any thing 
moie than higii muunlaius'* SojjjKme them 
higlier than the summits o( the Pyrriieos: 
surely no jinrt of the earth readied to the 
heaven, nor was of ii heiglit insuperable by man¬ 
kind. I'hese emineiiees iii reality w ere inhabit- 
ed, cultivated, produced and sujij'oited animals. 
Were they passable l)y small parties, and im¬ 
passable by armies 'I'lio^e veiy ambassadors, 
before their cyi's, had not been carried aloft on 
wings over the Alps. Neither had their ail- 
eestors been natives of the soil, hut sidllers, 
who came from other countries into Italy, aild 
who crossed with safely those same hills, often 
in vast bodies, with ihidr wives and children, 
as other colonies emigrate. To a sohher 
carrying nothing with him hut the im])lenierjts 
of war, what could he impabsahle or''insuper¬ 
able 1 In order to gain possession of Sagun- 
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bi'usts slavering willi the cold, the peoi)le 
squalid and in uncouth dress, all thaigs, in 
short, animate und inanimate, stiflened with 
frost, hesides other circumstances more shock¬ 
ing to the bight than can be represented in 
words. As they marched up the first acclivities, 
they beheld the eminences which hung over 
them covered with parlies of the mountaineers, 
who, if they had posted themselves in the val¬ 
leys out of view, and, rushing out buddeiily, 
had made an unexpected attack, must have 
occasioned the most terrible havoc and dismay. 
Hannibal commanded the troojis to halt, and 
having discovered from some Gauls, whom he 
sent forward to examine the ground, that there 
x^as no passage on that side, encamped in the 
widest valley which he could find, where the 
whole circuit around consisted of rocks and 
precipices. Then, having gained intelligence 
by means of the same Gauls, (who dillered not 
mucli from the others in language or manners, 
and who had entered into conversation with 
them,) that the pass was blocked up only by 
day, and that, at night, they sepaiafed to their 
several dwcllnigg, he advanced at the first dawn 
to the eminences, as if with the design of foic- 
ing his way through the pas.s. This feint he 
curried on through the whole day, his men at 
the same time fortifying a camp in the spot 
where they were drawn up. As soon as he un¬ 
derstood that the mountaineers had retired from 
tlie heights, and withdrawn tlieir guards, he 
made, for a sliow, a greater number of fires 
than was piopoilioned to tlie troops who re¬ 
mained in the camp, and, leaving bohnid tlie 
baggage, with the cavalry and the areatcr part 
of the infantry, he himself, with a light-armed 
band, composed of the most daring men in the 
army, pushed rapidly through tlie pass, and took 
post on tho.se very eminences of which the 
enemy had been in possession. 

XXXIH. At the first dawn of the next <lay, 
the rest of the army began to march forward. 
By this time the mountaineers, on a signal 
given, were coming together out of their for¬ 
tresses to their usual station ; when, on a sud¬ 
den, they perceived a part of the enemy over 
their heads in possession of their own strong 
post, and the rest passing along the road. Both 
these circumstances striking them at once, they 
were for some time incapable of thought, or of 
turning their eyes to any other object. After¬ 
wards, when they observed the confusion in 
the pass, and that the body of the enemy was 


disordered on their march, by the hurry among 
themselves, and particularly by the uniulinoss 
of the affrighted horses, it was imagined' that, 
to augment m any degree the terror under 
which they already laboured, were effectually 
to destroy them: they therefore ran down the 
rocks in an oblique direction through pathless 
and circuitous ways, which habitual practice 
rendered easy to them : and now the Carthagi¬ 
nians had to contend at once, with the Gauls 
and the disadvantage of the ground; and there 
was a greater struggle among themselves than 
with the oiieniy, for every one strove to gel 
first out of danger. But the greatest disorder 
was occasioned by the horses, wliich all’riglitcd 
at the dissonant clamours, inuUipIicd by the 
echoes from the woods and valleys, became 
nearly unmanageable; atid when they hapjien- 
ed to receive a stroke or a wound, gievv so un¬ 
ruly us to overthrow numbers of men, and heaps 
of Imggagc of all sorts; and as tluTe were 
al>rupt jireeipices on each hide of the puss, their 
violence cast down many to an immense depth, 
so that the fall of such great masses produced 
a dreadful efiect. Although these wi'ie shock¬ 
ing sights to Hannibal, yet ho ke|]t Ins jilaie 
for a while, and restrained the tro(i[js tliat were 
with him, lest he should increase the tumult 
and confusion. Afterwards seeing the line of 
the army broken, and that there was dancer ot 
their being wholly de|)rivcd of their baggage, 
in winch rase the effecting of their passage 
would answer no purpose, he hastened down 
Ironi the higher ground; and wlnle, hv iho 
mere rapidity of the motion, he disjicised the 
force-s of the ciieniy, ho at the same time in¬ 
creased the confusion among liLs own. But 
this, when the roads were clcaied by the Higln 
of the mountaineers, was instantly iciiiedied, 
and the whole army was soon brought tlnough 
(he pass not only without disturbance, but 
almost without noise. He then seized a fort, 
which was the capital of that district, and seve¬ 
ral villages that lay round it, and fed his army 
for three days with cattle taken from the fugi¬ 
tives. During these three days, as he was no'i 
incommoded by the mountaineers, nor much by 
the nature of the ground, he made a consider¬ 
able progress in his march. 

XXXIV. He then reached the territory ot 
another state, which was thickly inhabited for 
a mountainous country: there, he was very 
near suffering a defeat, not by open fift'ce, but 
by his own arts, treachery, and ambush. Some 
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mwi of advanced age, governors of their forts, 
c.nnc^lothc Carthaginian as ambassadors, with 
humble representations, that “ as the calami¬ 
ties of others had afforded them a profitable 
I.osson, they wished to make trial of the 
frn-ndship, rather than of the strength of 
the Carthaginians. That they wore, there¬ 
fore, ■ resolved to yield obedience (o all his! 
comtnan'ds, and requested him (o accept of | 
provisions and guides on his march, and 
hostages to insure the performance of their 
engagements.” Hannibal neither hastily ere- 
diliiig, nor yet slighting their offiTs, lest, if 
re|(‘eU'd, they might declare openly against him, 
after returning a favourahle answer, accepted 
the hostages, and made use of the provisions 
wliieh they had, of their own accord, brought to 
tin' road ; but followed the guides, not as 
llirough a friendly country, but with the strict¬ 
est ordei in his march. 'J’he clepliants and 
cavalry com[)i)s<‘d the van, and he himself fol- 
lovved with the main body of the infantry, 
carefully inspecting eveiy particular. On their 
coming into a road narrowi r than the r<‘st, con- 
lined, tin one side, by an impending hill, the 
barbarians rising up on all sides from places 
where they had lain concealed, assailed the,m in 
front and rear, in close and in distant fight, 
rolling down also huge rocks on the troops. 
The most numerous body pressed on the rear. 
There, the main force of infantry was ready to 
oppose them; but had not that been very 
slKuig, it must undoubtedly, in such a difficult I 
pass, have suffered very great loss; even as the j 
case stood, it was brought to the extremity of 
danger, and almost to destruction. For whilst 
Hannibal hesitated to lead down his horsemen 
into the narrow road, though he had left no, 
kind of support at Iho hack of the infantry, the i 
mountaineers, rushing across and breaking I 
through between the two divisions of the army, I 
took possession of the jiass, and Hannibal 
spent one night separated from his cavalry and 
baggage. 

^ XXXV. Next day, the barbarians having 
relaxed the violence of their attacks in the cen- 
trp, the troops were re-united, and carried 
through the defile, hut not without loss; the 
de.struetion, however, was greater among the 
beasts of burthen than among the men. Thence 
forward, the mountaineers made their attacks 
in smaller parties, more like robbers than an 
army ; at one time, on the van ; at another, on 
the rear; just as the ground happened to afford 


them an advantage, or as stragglers advancing 
before the rest, or staying behind, gave them an 
opportunity. As the driving the elephants 
through the narrow roads, even with all the 
haste that could be made, occasioned much loss 
of time, so wherever they went, they effectually 
secured the troops fiom the enemy, who being 
unaccustomed to such creatures, dared not to 
come near them. On the ninth day the army 
completed the ascent to the summit of the Alps, 
mostly through pathless tracts and wrong roads, 
into which they hiul been led, either by tho 
treachery of their guiib*s. or, when these were 
not trusted, ras]ily,oii the --trength of their own 
conjeetures, following the courses of the valleys. 
Oil the summit they remained encamped two 
days, in order to refresh the soldiers, who were 
spent with toil and fighting ; and, in this time, 
several of the be.asts, which had fallen among 
the rocks, following tho tracts of the army, 
came into the camp. 'J’lrrd as the troops were, 
of struggling so long with hardships, they found 
their terrois very much increased by a fall of 
snow, this being the si-asoii of the sotting of 
the constellation of the Pleiades.* The troops 
were put in motion with the first light; and as 
they inarched slowly over ground which was 
entirely covered with snow, dejection and de¬ 
spair being strongly marked in every face, 
Hannibal went forward before the standards, 
and ordering the soldiers to halt on a projecting 
eminence, from which there was a wide extend¬ 
ed prospect, made them take a view of Italy, 
and of the plains about the Po, stretching 
along the foot of the mountains; then told 
them, that “ they wore now scaling the walls, 
not only of Italy, but of the city of Rome. 
7’liat all the rest would bo [dam and smooth, 
and after one, or, at moat, a second battle, they 
wmuld have the bulwark and capital of Italy in 
their power and disposal.” The army then be¬ 
gan to advance, the enemy now desisting 
from any farther attempts on them, except by 
trifling parties for pillaging, as opportunity of¬ 
fered. But the way was much more difficult 
than it had been in the ascent; the declivity, on 
the Italian side of the Alps, being, in most pla¬ 
ces, shorter, and consequently more perpendicu¬ 
lar ; while the whole way was narrow and slip¬ 
pery, so that the soldiers could not prevent their 
feet from sliding, nor, if they made the least false 
step, could they, on falling, stop themselves in 
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the place; and thus men and beasts tumbled 
promiscuously over one another. 

XXXVI. They then came to a ridsemueh 
narrower than the otliers, and composed of i ock 
so upright, that a light-armed soldier, making 
the trial, could with much difficulty, by lay¬ 
ing hold of bushes and roots, which appeared 
here and there, accomplish the descent. In 
this place the precipice, originally great, 
had by a late falling away of the earth, 
been increased to the depth of at lea'-l one 
thousand feet. Hero the cavalry slopped, 
as if at the end of their journey, and Hannibal, 
wondering wliat could be the cause ofthe lrooj)s 
halting, was told that the cliff was impaRsablc. 
Then going up himself to view the jdace, ii 
seemed clear to him that he must lead his army 
in a circuit, though ever so great, and through 
tracts never trodden before. That way, how¬ 
ever, was found to be impracticable. The old 
snow, indeed, had become hard, and being 
covered with tlie new of a moderate depth, tlic 
men found good footing as they walked tlirougli 
it; but when that was dissolved by the treading 
of so many men and beasts, they then trod on j 
the naked ice below. Here they were much 
impeded, because the foot could take no hold 
on the smooth ice, and was besides the more 
apt to slip, on account of the declivity of tlu; 
ground; and whenever they attempted to rise, 
either by aid of the hands or knees, these slip¬ 
ping, they fell again; add to this, that there 
were neither stumps nor roots within reach, on 
which they could lean for support; so that they 
wallowed in the rneUed snow on one entire 
surface of slippery ice. This the cattle some¬ 
times penetrated as soon as their feet reached 
the lower bed, and sometimes, when they lost 
their footing, by striking more strongly with 
their hoofs in striving to keep thcnibclves up, 
they broke it entirely through; so that the 
greatest part of them, as if caught in traps, stuck 
fast in the hard and deep ice. 

XXXVII. At length, after men and beasts 
were heartily fatigued to no purpose, they fixed 
a camp on the summit, having with very great 1 
difficulty cleared even the ground which that re¬ 
quired, so great was the quantity of snow to be 
dug and carried off. The soldiers were then 
employed to make a way down the steep, 
through which alone it was possible to effect a 
passage; and, as it was necessary to break the 
mass, they felled and lopped a number of huge 
trees which stood near; which they raised into 


u vast pile, and ns soon as a smart wind arose, 
to forward the kindling of it, set it on file, and 
(hen, when the stone was violently hfalcd, 
made it crumble to pieces by pouiing on vine¬ 
gar. When the rock was thus di'-jointoil, by 
the power of the heat, they ojiened a way 
through it with iion instruments, and inclined 
the descents in such a manner, that not. only 
the beasts of burthen, but even the ch-phanis, 
could bo brought down. Four days were spent 
about tins rock, during whicli the cattle were 
nearly destioyod by hunger; for the summits 
are, for the most part, bare, and whatever little 
pasture there might Imvc been was covered by 
the snow. In the lower jiarts arc valleys and 
. boine hillb, winch, enjoying the benefit of the 
Min, wjtli rivulets at the bide of the woods, arc 
better suited to become the resideni-c of hiiniun 
beings. There the horses were sent out to 
pasture, and the men, fatigued with their labour 
on the road, allowed to rest for three days. 
They then descended into the plains, where 
the clunate, and Iikewiw.’ the temper of the in¬ 
habitants, wore of a still niibler cast. 

XXXVIII. In this manner, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, they accomplished their 
passage into Italy, in the fifth month, according 
to some authors, after leaving New (Jarthage, 
having spent fifteen days m crossing the Alps. 
As to what number of forces Hannibal had 
when he arrived in Italy, writers Ity no means 
agree. Those w'ho state them at the highest 
make them amount to one hundred thousand 
foot, and twenty thousiuii! Iinrse; while tliose 
who state them at the lowest say twenty thou¬ 
sand foot, and six of horse. The authority of 
Lucius Cmcius Alimeiilus, who writes tliat he 
was taken prisoner by Hannibal, w'ould have 
the greatest weight with me, dnl he not con¬ 
found the number, by adding the Hauls and 
Ligurians. He says that, including these, 
(who it IS more probable, however, flocked to 
him afterwards, and so some writers a«sert,) 
there were brought into Italy eighty thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse ; and that he 
heard from Hannibal himself, that from th'e 
time of his passing the Rhone, he had lost 
thirty-six thousand men, together with a vaU 
number of horses, and other beasts of burthen, 
before he left the country of the Taurinians, 
the next nation to the Gauls, as he went down 
into Italy. That he came through this state, 

I is agreed on by all. I am therefore the more 
I surprised at its remaining doubtful by what 
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roijrt ho crossod tho Alps; and that the opinion 
should commonly prevail, that ho passed over 
(he f'ennine hill, and that from thence that 
summit of these mountains got its name. 
Ca'huK says, that he passed over the hill of 
Oremo. Either of these passes would have 
le»l him, not into the territory of the Tauri- 
niiins hut through that of the mountaineers, 
called tJalassians, to the Libuan Gauls. Nor 
IS It probable that those roads into hither 
Gaul should, at that time, have been open : 
(hose, especially, which led to the Pennine 
lull would have been blocked up by nations 
iiulf Gerniau. And besides, if the asser- 
(loiis of the inhabitants be admitted as an 
aiiiuincjit of any weight, it must be allowed, 
llmt Ibe V'cragrians, the inhabitants of that 
very lull, deny tliat the n.aine was given to 
thchc mountains from any passage of the Car- 
lliagnuans, and allege that it was so named 
from a jjcrson, called liy tlie mountaineers 
Peiinimis, worshipped as a divinity on the 
huiht"’t top. 

XA’XIX. Ilaniiihal had now a favourable 
opportunity for commencing his operations; llie 
'J'iiuriiiians, the nation lying nearest in his way, 
being at war with the Insubrians. But he could 
not put his forces under arms to assist either 
party, because they now felt most sensibly, 
while endeavouring to remedy them, the mala¬ 
dies which they had before eontracted. For rest 
after toil, plenty after scarcity, and caro of their 
poisons after a course of filth and nastiness, 
produced little ellect in the various disorders of 
those whose bodies were grown squalid and 
filthy to a degree of brutality. This considera¬ 
tion induced the consul Publius Cornelius, as 
soon as he arrived with the fleet at Pisjp, though 
the army wliieh he received from Manlius and 
Atilius was composed of raw troops, and dis- 
])iMteil by their late disgrace, to hasten to the 
Pt), in order that he might engage the enemy 
before ho should recover his vigour. But by 
the time the consul came to Placentia, Hanni¬ 
bal had moved from his post, and had taken by 
storm a city of the Taurinians, the metropolis 
of the nation, because it had refused an ofler of 
his friendship; and he would have drawn over 
to his side, cither by ihcir fears or inclinations, 
all the Gauls dwelling near the Po, had not the 
sudden arrival of Cornelius, when they were 
watching tor an occasion of revolting, put a 
stop to fheir measures. Hannibal likewise ad¬ 
vanced towards them from the country of the 


Taurinians, in expectation that, as they had not 
yet resohed what party they would join, his 
presence mi(>ht determine them in his favour. 
'I’hc armies were now almost within view of each 
other, and tlie leaders, though not yet thoroughly 
acquainted, brought with them a degree of mu¬ 
tual admiration: for the name of Hannibal, even 
before the destruction of Saguntum, was highly 
famed among the Romans; and the very cir¬ 
cumstance of Seijno having been particularly 
chosen for the command, supposed him a per¬ 
son of extraordinary merit. They were exalted 
still liighcr in each otlicr’s opinion : Scipio, by 
the celebrity with which, though left behind in 
Gaul, he had met Hannibal at his coming down 
into Italy : Hannibal, by having not only form¬ 
ed hut executed the daring design of passing 
over the Alps. Scijiio, however, first crossed 
(he Po, and removed his camp to the river 
Ticinus; where, wdshing to encourage his sol¬ 
diers before he led tlicm out to battle, ho ad¬ 
dressed them in a s|)Occh to this effect. 

XL. “ Soldiers, if I were niarcJiiiig to battle 
at the head of the army which I had with me 
in Gaul, I should have thought it needless to 
use any words to you: lor why exhort either 
those horsemen, who, without difficulty defeated 
the enemy’s cavalry at the river Rhone ; or 
those legions, with whom I pursued lliis same 
enemy, and obtained, by their refusing to fight, 
and actually flying before us, an acknowledg¬ 
ment of victory ? In the piosent state of things, 
as that army, which was enlisted for the pro¬ 
vince of Spain, is employed with my brother 
Cneius Scipio, under my auspices, in the place 
where it was the will of the senate, and people 
of Rome, tliat it should he employed; and that 
I, in order that you might have a consul to lead 
you against Hannibal and the Carthapinians, 
liavc taken a voluntary part in this contest: as 
a new commander, I think it requisite to speak a 
few words to soldiers who are new to me. Now 
that you should not be unacquainted either 
with the nature of the war, or with the enemy; 
know, soldiers, that you are to fight against men 
whom, in the former war, you conquered both 
on land and sea; from whom you have ex¬ 
acted tribute for twenty years past ; from 
whom you took, and still hold, Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia, the prices of your victory. In the pre¬ 
sent dispute, consequently, the spirit of the 
parties will be—yours, that of the conquerors; 
theirs, that of men conquered. Nor is it con¬ 
fidence, but necessity, which now prompts 
SS** 
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them to fight: unless you suppose, that those, I 
who avoid fighting, when their force was en- j 
lire, have acquired greater confidence, after the 
loss of two-thirds of their infantry and cavalry, 
in the passage over the Alps; after greater 
numbers have perished than survived. Rut it 
may be said, they are few indeed, but vigorous 
in mind and body, liaving a power and strength 
no force can withstand. On the contrary, they 
arc but the resemhlance, mere shadows ot men, 
rendered lifeless by hunger, cold, filth, and nas¬ 
tiness : battered and disabled among tlie rocks 
and precipices. Add to this, their joints be¬ 
numbed, their sinews slilfcnod, their litnhs 
shrivelled by the frost, their armour shattered 
and broken, their horse.s laim'd and enfeebled. 
Such is the infantry, such the cavalry, with 
whom you are to fight. You will have to deal, 
not with enemies, hut the remains of enemies. 
And nothing do 1 fear more, than lest, before 
you come to battle, the Alps may ajipcar to 
have conquered Hannibal. But perhaps it was 
right that it should be so; that, against a na¬ 
tion and commander, guilty of a breach of trea¬ 
ties, the gods themselves should commence the 
war, and break the force of the enemy; and 
that we who, next to the gods, were the party 
injured, should then take it up, and carry it on 
to a conclusion. 

XLI. “ In w'hat I say on this head, I arn 
not afraid of being suspected of ostentatious 
boasting, for the purpose of encouraging you, 
while my real sentiments are difierent. I might 
have proceeded with my army into Spain, my 
own province, to which I had gone part of the 
way; where I should have had my brother to 
assist me in council, and to share the danger; 
and, instead of Hannibal, I should have had 
Hasdrubal to contend with; and, certainly, a 
less (Iifiicult war to manage. Nevertheless, as 
I sailed along the coast of Gaul, having hoard 
of the approach of this enemy, I landed, sent j 
forward my cavalry, and moved my camp to the 
Rhone. In a battle, fought by the cavalry, the 
only part of my forces which had an opportunity 
of fighting, the enemy was routed; and because 
I could not, on land, overtake their body of 
infantry, which was carried away with all the 
rapidity of flight, I returned to my ships, and 
with the utmost expedition that I could make, 
through such a long circuit by sea and land, I 
have met him at the foot of the Alps. Now, 
whether do I appear to have fallen in unawares 
with this formidable foe, while 1 wished to de¬ 


cline the contest with him, or to have design¬ 
edly thrown myself in the way of his route, 
to challenge and force him to a tri.il of strength ’ 
I feel a strong desire to try whether, in these 
twenty years past, the eaith has all at once 
produced a new breed of Carthaginians ; or 
whether they arc the same with those Who 
fought at the islands .ligates, whom you ran¬ 
somed at Eryx at a valuation of cigHteon de¬ 
narii* a head; and whether this Hannibal he, 
as he represents himself, another Hercules, 
equally renowned for his expeditions; or one 
lell [>y his father, a subject, a trilnitary, ajid 
slave to the Roman people; who, if he were 
not struck with madness, as a punishment fui* 
the guilt of his behaviour at Saguntum. would 
reflect, if not on the conquest of his country, 
at least on the acts of his own family ; on his 
father, on the treaties written by the hand ot 
Hamilcar; who, in obedience to the commands 
of our consul, withdrew his forces from Kryx : 
who, agitated with extreme sorrow, accepted 
the buithensome conditions imposed on the 
conquered Carthaginians, and signed an en¬ 
gagement to evacuate f^icily, and to pay tribute 
to the Roman people. Wherefore, soldiers, I 
wish that you may fight, not only with the same 
spirit which you usually show against other 
foes, but with a degree of resentment and indig¬ 
nation, as if you saw your own slaves suddenly 
taking arms against you. We might have kept 
them shut up at Eryx, until they perished with 
hunger, the severest suffering that man can 
undergo; we miglit have carried over our vic¬ 
torious fleet to Africa; and in the space of a 
few days, W'ithout opposition, have demolished 
(’arthage. At their supplications, we grunted 
pardon: we gave them liberty to depart fr.im 
the place where we held them confined ; after 
conquering them, we made peace with them; 
afterwards, when they were distressed by a war 
in Africa, wc considered them as entitled to 
our protection. In return for these favours, 
they follow the lead of a hot-brained youth, and 
come to invade tlie country. I wish, that on 
our side, the contest wa.s merely for glory, and 
not for safety. We are not to fight about the 
possession of Sicily and Sardinia, the subjects 
of the former dispute, but in defence of Italy; 
neither is there another army behind us, which, 
if we fail to conquer, might withstand the ene¬ 
my ; nor are there other Alps, durinjj his pas- 
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turn, what toils, what dangers did they not 
undergo, for the space of eight months 1 Now, 
when \heir object was Rome, the capital of the 
world, what difficulty or danger sliould he 
deemed capable of retarding the enterprise 1 
'I'lic Gauls formerly made themselves masters 
of those very places which the (’artliagmians 
despajjed of approachujg. Either, therefore, 
they mutt yield the superiority in spirit and 
courage to that nation, which, during a short 
time ])ast, they had so frequently overcome ; or 
they must look for the termination of their 
march, in the. field lying between the Tiber 
and the walls of Rome.” 

XXXI. When by these exhortations he had 
re-animated their courage, he ordered them to 
take refrtshmcul, and prepare for a march. 
Oil the following day, he [iroceeded upwards 
along the bank of the Rhone, directing his route 
towards the interior |)arts of (laul ; not because 
that was the more direct road to tiic Alps, but 
because he thought (hat the farther he with¬ 
drew ftom the .sea, (he less probability there 
would bo of Ills meeting with the Romans, with 
hoin he <lid not intend to come to battle, until 
he should liave arrived lu Italy. After a march 
of four days, he eame to the Island. Here the 
rivers Isara and Rhone, which run down from 
ditlereut jiarts of the Alps, after encompassing 
a pretty large tract of ground, unite their 
streams, and the plain emclosed between them 
is called the Island. The adjacent country is 
inhabited by the Alloliroges, a nation, even in 
those times, inferior to none in Gaul in power 
and reputation, but at that juncture weakened 
by discord. Two brothers disputed the sove 
Ti'ignly. The older, who had boon invested 
with llie government, by name Brancus, was 
dispossessed by the younger brother, and a com- 
lunation of the younger men; on which side, 
thougli there was less justice, there was more 
atrenglh. Most opportunely, the parties in this 
dissension referred their pretensions to the 
judgment of Hannil>al, who being appointed 
arbitrator of the disputed sovereignty, gave a 
d(?rision agreeable to the sense of the senate, 
and of the principal men in the state; that the 
government should be restored to the elder. 
In requital of which favour, he was assisted 
with a supply of provisions, and plenty of all 
kind of necessaries, particularly of clothing, 
which the terrible accounts of the cold of the 
Jiigher rt^ions made it necessary to provide, 
After settling the disputes of the Allobrogos, 
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though now bent on proceeding to the Alps, 
he took not the direct road thither, but turned 
to the left, uito the country of the Tricastines; 
thence, through the extreme boundaries of the 
V'^ocontian territory, he advanced into that of 
the Tricori-iiis, meeting no obstruction until he 
came to the river Druentia. This also, deriv¬ 
ing its source from the Alps, is, of all the rivers 
in Gaul, the most difficult to pass; for, though 
conveying a vast body ot water, it admits not 
tlic use of ships; because, being confined by no 
hanks, it llow.s in several, and not always the 
.same channels, continually foTmiiig new shal¬ 
lows, and new whirlpools, so that a person is 
ill danger of mis.smg his way; and besides, roll¬ 
ing down loose gntty stones, the footing is 
unsteady. Happening too, at that time, to be 
swelled by ruins, it caused the utmost disoidto- 
among tlie troops on their pas.sage, and which 
was much mcieascd by their own hurry and 
confuseil clamours. 

XXXII. In about three days after Hanni¬ 
bal's moving from the bunk of the Rhone, the 
consul Fublius Cornelius liad come with Ins 
forces, in order of battle, to the ramp of tlie 
enemy, intending to fight them without delay. 
But finding the fortifications abandoned, and 
concluding that, as they had got the .start of him 
so far, it would be. dilficult to overtake Iheru, 
he marched hack to the sea, where liU sliip^ 
lay; for he judged that he might thus with 
greater ease and safely meet Hannibal on his 
descent from the Aljis. However, not to leave 
Spain, the. province which the lota had assigned 
to his care, destitute of the aid of Roman troops, 
he sent his brother Cnems ^^cipio, with the 
gieater part of his forces, against Hasdruhal, 
with the expectation not merely of protecting 
old allies, and acquiring new, but of driving him 
out of Spain. He himself, with a very small 
force, repaired to Genoa, proposing, with the 
army which was stationed on the Po, to provide 
for the security of Italy. From the Druentia, 
Hannibal, passing through a tract in general 
level, without any molestation from the Gauls 
inhabiting those regions, arrived at the Alps. 
And now, notwithstanding that the men had 
already conceived notions of the scene from re¬ 
port, which, in cases capable of misrepresenta¬ 
tion, generally goes beyond the truth, yet the 
present view exhibited such objects as renewed 
all their terrors; the height of the mountains, 
the snows almost touching the sky, the wretch¬ 
ed huts standing on the rliffi?, the cuttle and 
35 
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sage over which new forces might be procured. 
Here, soldiers, we must make a stand, as if wc 
were lighting under the walls of Rome. Let 
every one persuade himself, that he is protect¬ 
ing with his arms, not only his own person, but 
Ills wife, and his infant children. Nor let him 
consider, solely, his own domestic concerns, but 
frequently reflect, that tlic senate and people of 
Rome lo^k for safety at our hands; that our 
strength, and our courage, are now to deter¬ 
mine, what will henceforth be the condition of 
that city and of the Roman empire.” 

XLII. Thus, on the side of the Romans, 
was the consul employed. Hannibal, choosing 
to rouse the courage of his soldiers by the ex¬ 
hibition of facts before he made use of words, 
formed liis troops in a circle, and then placed 
in the middle the prisoners taken on the moun¬ 
tains, bound in letters; when, such amis as 
arc used by the (lauls being thrown at their 
feet, he ordered an interpreter to ask, whether 
any of them were willing, on the condition of 
being released from bonds,—and, in case of 
j)roving victorious, of receiving each a horse 
and armour,—to hazard liis life in a combat; 
they all, to a man, called for arms and the com¬ 
bat, and when lots were cast to single out the 
parties, every one wished himself to be the 
fortunate person who should be chosen for the 
trial: while he on whom it had fallen, dancing 
according to their custom, eagerly snatched up 
the arms, full of spirit, and exulting with joy, 
his companions congratulating him on his good 
fortune. While they were fighting, such were 
the sensations excited in the breasts, not only 
of their comrades, but of the spectators in gen¬ 
eral, that the fate of those who died bravely, 
was deemed not less happy than that of the 
successful combatants. 

XLIII. The minds of his men being thus 
affected by the sight of several pairs of com¬ 
batants, he dismissed the remainder; and then, 
summoned an assembly, addressed them, it is 
said, in the following manner: “If, soldiers, 
you form a judgment of your own circumstan¬ 
ces, on the same principles which actuated you 
just now, on the exhibition of a case wherein 
others were concerned, we are comiucrors. 
For tliat spectacle was not intended as a grati¬ 
fication to you, but a picture in some sort of 
your own situation. Indeed, I know not whe¬ 
ther fortune has not imposed on you still 
stronger"bond8, and a more powerful necessity, 
for using arms than on your prisoners. You | 


are inclosed, on the right and left, by two seas, 
without so much as even a single ship to aid 
an escape: hemmed in on the front by the Po, 
a river larger and more violent than the Rhone; 
and behind by the Alps, which, in your full 
strength and vigour, you passed not without 
the utmost difl’iculty. Here, soldiers, where 
you have first met the enemy, you must con¬ 
quer or die: and the same fortune which com¬ 
pels you to fight, holds out to you prizes ot 
victory ; greater than which, men seldom wish 
for at the hands of llie immortal gods. Were 
we, by our bravery, to recover only Sicily and 
Sardinia, ravisheil from our fathers, these 
would he a very ample recompence. But what- 
ever the Romans liavc acquired and amassed, 
in consequence of their numerous triumphs, the 
whole of tliis, together with the owners, is to 
become your property. Aminated, tiicn, by 
the prospect of so rich a spoil, take arms, with 
the favour of the gods. You have been, hith¬ 
erto, employed in the pursuit of cattle ihrough 
the wa.ste mountains of Lusitania and ('alti- 
lieria, without any prospect of emolument 
from so many toils and dangers. It is now 
time to make profitable and rich camj)aigns; 
and that, after measuring such a length of way, 
through so many mountains and rivers, and so 
many armed nations, you he at last abundantly 
rewarded for your labour. Here fortune has 
fixed the period of your toils; here, on your 
finishing your course of service, will she give 
you ample retribution. And do not unagine the 
victory to be as dilficult, as the clniractcr of the 
war is important. Often has a dcs|tised enemy 
maintained a bloody contest, and re.nowned 
nations and kings been vanquished by exer¬ 
tions of very moderate force. For, setting aside 
singly the present splendour of the Roman 
name, in what one particular are they to be 
compared with you ? Not to mention your 
service, for the last twenty years, performed 
with so great bravery and .so great success, you 
have effected a march to this place from the 
jnllars of Hercules, from the ocean, and the 
remotest limits of the world ; opening your 
way, with your victorious arms, through so 
many of the fiercest nations of Spain and Hail!. 
You will now fight with an army of raw troops, 
who, during this very summer, were beaten, 
routed, and besieged by the Gauls; who, as yet, 
neither knew nor are known by their comman¬ 
ders. Ought I, if not born, at least educated, in 
the very tent of that most illustrious general 
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hoiiiufi, lie would tiikc care that they should not 
have cause to wihh for an exchange of situation 
witli any one of tiicir countrymen.” To the 
slave-, also who atlcndeil their masters ho pro¬ 
mised liberty; engasmg to give llie owners two 
slaves, in the room of each of these. Then, to 
gifetliem full security for the jierfonnaiice of 
all tlll•^ lioldiiig 111 las left hand a lamb, and m 
his right'haiid a flint stone, he (irayed to Jupi¬ 
ter and the lest of the gods, that if he did not 
fuKil ihe.se engagements, they would slay him, 
ill like nijutier as he slow that lamb ; and after 
this imprecation, he broke the animars head 
widi the Slone. 7 'his liad such an efli’ct, that 
all the soldiers, as il they had now received the 
surety of the gods for the ralilicalion of their 
hopes, and ihinkiiig that nothing delayed the 
eu|oymeiit of their wishes, but the battle not 
being begun, witli one mind, and one voice, de¬ 
manded ilie fight. 

XLVI. Nothing like the same iilaenty aj»- 
jieared among llie Koniiins, who, besides other 
mailer, were dispirited by some lute prodigies. 
A wolfhad enteied the camp, and after tearing 
such as he met, made his cseape unliurt. A 
sw.irm of be<’s also had pitched on a tree, wincli 
hung over tile general’s tent. After e\j)iating 
these piodigies, fScijuo, atthehead of his caval¬ 
ry and hglit spearmen, set out towards the camp 
of the eiieiiiy, in order to discover, by a near 
view of their forces, how great and of wlv.it kind 
tliey well'; and was met by Hainiil)al,wliohad 
likewise advanced with Ills cavalry to rcoon- 
noitie the iuljacent grounds. For some time 
neither party deserieil the other. Afterwards tlic 
dust hemg raiscil 111 tliicker clouds by the tnov- 
iiig of so many men and hmses, gave notice of 
ajipro.iLdiing eiietnies : bolli detachments halted, 
and made ready for battle. Scipio pl.iced his 
spearmen and (lallic cavaliy in front, keeping 
the lioiiniis anil the body of allies which ae- 
c-nnpanird him as a reserve. JIaiinibal drew 
the bridled cavalry into the centre, strengthen¬ 
ing Ins wings with the Numidians. The shout 
was scarcely raised before the spearmen fled to 
:he second line; then the battle was maintained 
by liie cavalry, for a con.sidcrabic time with 
donlitfiil success; but afterwards, in conse¬ 
quence of the confusion caused among the hor¬ 
ses by the footmen being intermixed with them, 
many of the riders fell from their seats, and 
Olliers, on seeing their friends .surrounded and 
(IistressedJ dismounted to assist them ; .so that 
the light was now carried on mostly on foot, un- 
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til the Numidians, posted on the wings, taking 
a hinall compass, showed themselves on the rear. 
'JMiis terrified and dismayed the Romans, whose 
fears were augmented by a wound received by 
the consul, who was rescued from farther, dan¬ 
ger by the speedy intervention of his son, just 
arrived at the age of maturity. Tins is the 
same youth, who is allerwaids to enjoy tlie re¬ 
nown ol termuialiiig this war, and to receive 
the title ol Afiicaims, mi account of his glo¬ 
rious victory over Jl.imiibal and tlic Uarthagin- 
lans. However, very low lied pn^cipitately, 
excejit tiic speariiieit, on whom tlie Nuuiiiliaiis 
made the first charge. Tlie rest formed a com¬ 
pact boily of cavalry; wlio, taking the consul 
into their centre, and covering him, not luily 
with their arms, but with their liodics, without 
any disorder or precipitation in llieir retreat, 
brought him back to the camp, (.'oduis alin- 
bute.s the honour of saving tlie consul to a slave, 
by nation a J<iguii;ui; but 1 rather wish the 
account to be true which gives it to his son; 
.iiid M) liie f.ict Is ii'pii'scjiled by most authors, 
and geiieially believed. 

A'liVll. Such was the first battle with Han¬ 
nibal, in which it inainfoslly apiieared that the 
(Jaithiiginiaii was siipiTionn cav.dry ; and eon- 
I sequeutly, tliat open plains, such as those be¬ 
tween llio Po and the Alps, were unfavourahle 
to the Romans in their operaiuuis. Where- 
toie the consul, on the night following, or¬ 
dering his men to {irepare in silence for a 
march, decamped from the Ticiiuis, and has¬ 
tened to the Po, in Older ibat, before the rafts 
should be loosened, of which he had formed 
the bridge over that river, he might carry over 
his forces without tumult (ir interruption from 
the enemy’s pursuit. Thiy got as far as 
Placentia, before Hannibal received any certain 
information of their dcjiartiirc from the 'I’ici- 
nus. Nevertheless, he made jirisoncrs six hun¬ 
dred men, who delayed on the hither hank, 
spending too much lime in unbinding the raft. 
He could not pas,s over the bridge, because, as 
soon as the extremities wore untied, the whole 
collection of rafts floated down with the cur¬ 
rent. Cffilius relates, that Mago, with the ca¬ 
valry and the Spanish infantry, immediately 
swam over the river; and that Hannibal him¬ 
self led over the rest of the anny, tlirougli fords 
somewhat higher up, forming the elephants in 
a line above them, to break the force of the 
current. These accounts can hardly gain credit 
with people acquainted with the river Po ; for 
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iH’Ubts shivering with the cold, the people 
squalid and in uncouth dress, all things, in 
short, animate and inunimute, stiffened with 
frost, besides other circumstances more shock¬ 
ing to the sight than can he represented in 
words. As they marched up the first acclivities, 
they beheld the eminences which hung over 
them covered with parties of the mountaineers, 
who, if they had posted themselves in the val¬ 
leys out of view, and, rushing out suddenly, 
had made an unexpected attack, must have 
occasioned the most terrible havoc and dismay. 
Hannibal commanded the troojis to halt, and 
having discovered from some Gauls, whom he 
sent forward to examine the ground, that there 
was no passage on that side, encamped in the 
widest valley which he could find, where the 
whole circuit around consisted of rocks and 
prccijiices. Then, having gained intelligence 
by means of the same Ganis, (who diflered not 
mueli from the others in language or manners, 
and who had entered into conversation witli 
them,) tliat the pass was blocked up only by 
day, and that, at night, they sepaiated to their 
several dwellings, he advanced al the first dawn 
to the eminences, as if with the design of foic- 
ing his way through the pass. 'I’his feint he 
carried on through the whole day, his men at 
the same time fortifying a camp in the spot 
where they were drawn up. As soon as he un¬ 
derstood that the mountaineers liad retired from 
tlie heights, and withdrawn their guards, he 
made, for a show, a greater number of fires 
than was piojantioned to the trf) 0 })s who re¬ 
mained in the camp, and, leaving behind the 
baggage, with the cavalry and the greater part 
of the infantry, he himself, with a light-armed 
band, compo.sed of the most daring men in the 
army, pushed rapidly through the puss, and took 
post on those very eminences of which the 
enemy had been m possession. 

XXXIH. At the first dawn of the ni'xt day, 
the rest of the army began to march forward. 
By this time the mountaineers, on a signal 
given, were coming together out of their for¬ 
tresses to their usual station ; when, on a sud¬ 
den, they perceived a part of the enemy over 
their heads in possession of their own strong 
post, and the rest passing along the road. Both 
these circumstances striking them at once, they 
were for some time incapable of thought, or of 
turning their eyes to any other object. After¬ 
wards, when they observed the confusion in 
the pass, and that the body of the euemy was 


disordered on their march, by the hurry among 
themsi-lvfcs, and particularly by the uinulincss 
of the affrighted horses, it was imagined that, 
to augment m any degree the terror under 
which they already laboured, were effectually 
to destroy them: they therefore ran down the 
rocks in an oblique direction through pathless 
and circuitous ways, which habitual practice 
rendered easy to them: and now the Garthagi- 
nians had to contend at once, with the Gauls 
and the disadvantage of the ground; and there 
was a greater struggle among themselves than 
with the enemy, for every one strove to get 
first out of danger. But the greatest disorder 
was occasioned by the horses, which all'nglited 
at tlie dissonant clamours, multiplied by the 
echoes from the woods and valleys, hei'amo 
nearly unmanageable; and when they hujtpen- 
ed to receive a stroke or a wound, grew so un¬ 
ruly as to overthrow numbers of men, and heaps 
of baggage of all sorts; and as tliere were 
abrupt precipice's on each side of the pass, their 
violeiu'e cast down many to an immense depth, 
so that the fall of such great masses produced 
a dreadful efiect. Alfhoiigli tiiesc weie shock¬ 
ing sights to Hannibal, yet he kept Ills place 
for a while, and restrained the troops that were 
with him, lest lie should increase the tumult 
and confusion. Afterwards seeing the line of 
the army broken, and that there was danger ol 
their being wholly dojirived of their li.tggage, 
in which case the effecting of ihoir passage 
w'ould answer no purpose, he hastened down 
from the higher ground; and while, by the 
mere rapidity of the motion, lie dispi'ised tlie 
forces of the enemy, he at the? same time jii- 
creased the confusion among his own. But 
this, when the roads were eleaicd by the fliglif 
of the niounmineers, was instantly lemedicd, 
and the whole army was soon brought thiough 
the pass not only without distiirhanoc, hut. 
almost without noise. He tlien seized a fort, 
which was the capital of that district, and seve¬ 
ral villages that lay round it, and fed his army 
for three days with ealtle taken from the fugi¬ 
tives. During these tlircc days, as he was no’i 
incommoded by the mountaineers, nor much by 
the nature of the ground, he made a consider¬ 
able progress in his march. 

XXXIV. He then reached the territory of 
another state, which was thickly inhabited for 
a mountainous country: there, he was very 
near suffering a defeat, not by open fiflrce, but 
by his own arts, treachery, and ambush. Some 
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qucrenies was on its way lo Sicily, to rouse 
their aiicicut allies in their cause; that their 
' principal object was the getting possession of 
Lilybaium, ami it was the opinion of the pris¬ 
oners that the same storm by which they had 
been dispcrBcd, had driven the other fleet to the 
islands .dogates. 'J'his intelligence, just as he 
received it, the king despatched in a letter to 
Mafcus jEiiiihufi, the praitor, whose province 
Sieily was, and cautioned him to secure Eily- 
baiuin wall a strong garrison. Immediately the 
lieulenaiils-general and tribunes, who were with 
the prator, were sent olT to the several states, 
W'lth orders to keej) their men attentive and 
alert in guarding tlioir posts; and that, above 
all things, IjilvbiEum should he etfectually 
secured. A jiroclamation was also published, 
that, bi“>i(!e.s every warlike prejiaration, the 
mariners* should bring on board the ships pro¬ 
visions for (on days ready dressed, so that no 
one should have any delay to pri vent Ins em¬ 
barking the moment the signal slnmld he given; 
and that, through the whole extent of the eo.isl, 
those stationed at the watch-towers should In? 
vigilant in looking out fur the. approach of the 
I'lierny’s fleet. In oonsequenre of these precau¬ 
tions, notwithstanding that the Carthaginians 
purposely slackened the course of their ships, 
di'signmg to reach LilYhteum a little before 
d.iy, they were observed on their approach; for 
the moon shone through the whole night, and j 
they came witli their sails aloft; in the same in¬ 
stant the signal w-as made on the watch-towers, 
the alarm given in the town, and the men em¬ 
barked 111 the sliips; one half of the soldiers 
mounted guard on the walls and the gates, the 
other were on board the fleet. On the other 
hand, the Carlhagininns jicrceived that prejia- 
rations were made for their reception, remained 
until day-hreak at the mouth of their harbour, 
employing the intermediate time in taking down 
rigging, and fitting their ships for action. 
When day ap[ieared, they drew back their fleet 
into lhi‘ open sea, in order that tliey might 
l|fave room f()r fighting, and give the enemy’s 
ships free egress from the harbour. Nor did 
tfee Romans decline an engagement, being em¬ 
boldened by the recollection of iheir for- 


• Sneu navnfes. Tlieso words Bomeiimos, as here, mean 
merely the mnnnerB, such as the rowers, and others whose 
husiness It IS to nuvisate the ship at other timest they 
nio.ui tlic'holdieiB, who served regularly on board the 
fle-et, as those corps who, with ui, are duUnguished by the 
name of * Marines.’ 


mer successes near that very spot, and by con¬ 
fidence in the number and bravery of their 
men. 

L. When they got into the open sea, the 
Romans showed a desire of coming up with 
the enemy, and trying their strength with them 
in close fight. The Carthaginians, on the con¬ 
trary, wished to elude their attacks, to effect 
the business by skill, not by force, and to make 
it a contest by ships, not of men or arms; for 
there was on board their fleet an abundance 
of mariners, but a scarcity of soldiers, and 
w lien a ship was grajipled, their number ot 
fighting men to defend it was by no means 
(■(jiial to that of the enemy. This circumstance 
being discovered, the Romans assumed addi¬ 
tional courage from the fulness of their num- 
licrs; and while the others were dispirited by 
their deficiency in that respect, .seven Carthagi¬ 
nian ships were quickly surrounded, and the 
rest betook tliemseivcs to flight. In the cap¬ 
tured shijis, there \\crcof soldiers and man¬ 
ners one thou.sand seven hundred, among 
' whom were three C.-irlliaginian nobles. The 
}{oman fleet without loss returned into tho 
harbour, one ship only being bulged, and even 
that brought into port. Very soon after this 
battle, before those who were at Meswna had 
heard of it, Tiberius Sempronius, tli« consul, 
came to that city. On his entering the streight, 
king Hicro, with a fleet completely equipped, 
sailed to meet him, and going fr»m the royal 
galley on board that of the con8i.li> congratu¬ 
lated him on his safe arrival with h.s ships and 
army. After praying for a successful and happy 
issue to his expedition into Sicily, he repre¬ 
sented to him the state of the island and the 
attcmjit lately made by the Carthaginians, as¬ 
suring him, that, as he had, in the eaily part 
of his life, supporteil the Roman people in the 
foimer war, so would he now, advanced as he 
was in years, support them still with the same 
degree of spirit; that he would, at his own 
expense, furnish the consul’s legions, and the 
crews of his ships, with corn and clothing; and 
then, acquainting him that Lilyba?um and all 
the maritime states were exposed lo imminent 
danger, he informed him that there were many 
to whom a revolution would be highly agree¬ 
able. For these reasons the consul judged that 
he ought without making any delay, lo sail on 
directly to Lilybteum, whither he was accom¬ 
panied by the king and his fleet. On their 
passage, they received the news of the fight ot 
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Lilylimutn, of the tliscomfiturc of the enemy, 
and tlie enpturc of liunr ships. 

IjI. From the consul, after dis- 

missinjf kins Hiero witli his fleet, and leiums 
the praetor to defend the coast of Sicily, sailed 
over to the island of Melita, -which was m the 
possession of the t-artluigniians. Immediately 
on his araval, llamilcar, son of Cii>.go, coin- 
inander of the garrison, and sonii'wliat less 
than two thousand soldiers, together with the 
town and the island, were surromleied into ins 
hands. Fiom ihcncc he returned in a few days 
to Jiilybaiuiii, wlicrc all the prisoners tahoii iiy 
the consul, and liy the prtetor, evi-ept those 
who were of distnigiushed bntli, wore sold by 
public auction. When the consul thought that 
side of JSicdy suflieienlly securcil, he sailed 
over to the islands of Vulcan, l»eeause tliere 
-was a report that the Cartliagiinan fleet lay 
there; but he met with none at those isl.iiids, 
for it happened that they had already passed 
over to .ravage the coast of Italy, and, after 
laying w^ite the tenifory of Vibo, were now 
throatenivig that city. When In? was on his 
return to -Sicily, he was informed of the descent 
made by the enemy on the territory of Vilm. 
Ijctterswcrc at the same time delivered to him 
from the senate, containing an account of llun- 
nibal’s having entered Italy, and also orders to 
come to the support of his colleague with all 
pos.sible e'cpedition. 80 many objects demand¬ 
ing his attention at once, he instantly embarked 
his troops, and sent them by the upper sea to 
Ariminum; appointed Sextus Poinj)onius, lieu¬ 
tenant-general, with twenty ships of war, to 
defend the territory of Vibo and the sea-coast 
oi Italy; made up a fleet of fifty sail for the 
priDtor JVfarciis .Emilius; and, after settling the 
affairs in Sicily, sailed himself with ten ships 
along the coast of Italy to Ariminum, from 
wlicnce he marched his army to the river Iho- 
hia, and formed a junction with his colleague. 

LII. And now, both the consuls and the 
whole of the Koman strength being opposed 
to Hannibal, afforded sufllcient reason to sup¬ 
pose cither that the Roman empire would be 
effectually protected by that force, or that there 
would be no room for any farther hopes. 
Nevertheless, Scipio, dispirited by the event of 
the battle between the cavalry, and by his own 
wound, wished to defer coming to action ; 
while Semprouius, whoso spirit had yet met no 
check, and who therefore possessed the greater 
confidence, was impatient of any delay. The 


lands lictween the Trebia and the I*oworc-at 
that time inhabited by Gauls, wlio during tliis 
stiuggle between two such potent nations, 
showed no parLiulity to either jiaily, OMdoiUly 
intending to coiirl tin; favour of the cumpioroi. 
With this conduct the Romans wore well sa¬ 
tisfied, provided lliey kejit themselves entirely 
quiet; but the ('arlhagiman was highly dis¬ 
pleased, giving out that he had come Ihiliier on 
ail iiivitulion from the Gauls, to si't them at li- 
beify- In order to giatify Ins reseulnionl on lliat 
account, and at the same time to nianitain his 
lroo[)s with plunder, he ordered two llii)ii!..tiiil 
foot and one thousand horse, mostly Muini- 
(liaiis, willi some Gauls intermiveii, to ravage 
the whole couiitiy, from thence onwaid to the 
banks of the ]*o. The G.iuls, de-.iilule of 
sujtpoU, though they had hitherto kept their 
inclinations doubtful, being now eom|n‘lled by 
nece.ssity, declared against the anlhors of their 
sulferings in favour of those wlio were to 
a^ enge them; and simt ambassadors to (ho con¬ 
sul to implore the aid of tlic Koinans for a 
eounlrv winch was sulfering severely, m conse¬ 
quence of the too faithful altaehmciil of its ni- 
halntants to the j)0O[dc of Rome. Seipio ap¬ 
proved not either of the cause ov of the season 
for undertaking it; for ho doubted the sinceri¬ 
ty of that people, both on account of many in¬ 
stances of treacherous behaviour, and p.irli- 
oiilarly though the others through length of 
time might have been forgotten, on acconnl of 
the recent perfidy of the Hoians. Scminonuis 
on the contrary, was of opinton, tliat it would 
be the strongest tie on the fidelity of the allies, 
to let thi'in sec lliat the first who stood in need 
of aid had found iirotection. He tlien, wlnii' his 
Colleague hesitated, dos[)atched Ins own cavalry, 
joined hy one tliuiisand foot, mostly light s|)ear- 
mon, over the Trebia, to protect the lands of 
the (iauls. These falling unexpectiaily on iho 
enemy, while they were stniggliiig in diborder, 
and most of them loaded with spoil, caused 
great consternation, slew many, and drove tlio 
vest flying before them to their camp. 'I'hougl^ 
repulsed by the multitude which sallied out, 
yet, as soon as the rest of their ])arty came up, 
they again renewed the fight. Success after¬ 
wards remained doubtful; sometimes they re¬ 
treated, sometimes pursued; but though, at last, 
the advantages were equal on both sides, yet 
the honour of the victory was more generally 
attributed to the Romans. 

LIII. But to no one did it appear more 
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mMi of advanced age, governors of their forts, 
c.ime to the Carthaginian as ambassadors, with 
hnmhie representations, that “ as the calami¬ 
ties of othor.s had afforded them a profitable 
lesson, they wished to make trial of tlie 
friendship, rather than of the strength of 
th*e Carthaginians. That they were, there¬ 
fore, resolved to yield (tbedience to all his 
romniahds, and re(|uested him to accept of 
provisions and guides on his march, and 
hostages to insure the performance of their 
eiigageinciits.” Hannibal neither hastily cre¬ 
diting, nor yet slighting their offers, lest, if 
re|eeted, they might declare openly against him, 
after returning a favouruhle answer, accepted 
the hostages, and made use of the ]irovision‘^ 
wliicli they had, of their own accord, brought to 
(he road : but followed the guides, not as 
tlirougli a fnenilly country, hut with the strict¬ 
est ordei in his march. 'J’ho elephants and 
cavalry composed the van, and he Iiimself fol¬ 
lowed with the main body of the infantry, 
carefully inspecting eveiy particular. On tlieir 
coming into a road narrower than the rest, con- 
(ined, on one side, by an impending hill, the 
barbarians rising up on all side.s from places 
where they had lain concealed, assailed them in 
front and rear, in close and in distant fight, 
rolling down also huge, rocks on the troo()s. 
The most numerous body pressed on the rear. 
There, the main force of infantry was ready to 
oppo.se tliein; hut had not that been very 
stiong, it must undoubtedly, in such a difficult 
pass, have suffered very great loss; even as the 
case stood, it was brought to the extremity of 
danger, and almost to destruction. For whilst 
llaiinihal hesitated to lead down his horsemen 
into the narrow road, though he had left no 
kind of support at the hack of the infantry, the 
mountaineers, rushing across and breaking 
through between the two divisions of the army, 
took possession of the pass, and Hannibal 
spent one night separated from his cavalry and 
baggage. 

^ XXXV. Next day, the barbarians having 
relaxed the violence of their attacks in the cen- 
trp, the troops were re-united, and carried 
through the defile, but not without loss; the 
destruction, however, was greater among tlie 
beasts of burthen than among the men. Thence 
forward, the mountaineers made their attacks 
in smaller parties, more like robbers than an 
army; at one time, on the van ; at another, on 
the rear; just as the ground happened to afford 


them an advantage, or as stragglers advancing 
before the rest, or staying behind, gave them an 
opportunity. As the driving the elephants 
through the narrow roads, even with all the 
haste that could be made, occasioned much loss 
of time, so wherever they went, they effectually 
secured the troops fiom the enemy, who being 
unaccustomed to such creatures, dared not to 
coinc near them. On the ninth day the army 
completed the ascent to the summit of the Alps, 
mostly through pathless tracts and wrong roads, 
into which they had been led, cither by the 
treachery of their guidfs, or, when these were 
not trusted, rashly, on the strength of their own 
eonjeetures, following the courses of the valleys. 
On the summit they remained encamped two 
days, in order to refresh the soldiers, who were 
spent with toll and fighting; and, in this time, 
several of the beasts, which had fallen among 
the rocks, following the tract.s of the army, 
came into the camp, 'f'lred as the troops were, 
of struggling so long with hardships, they found 
tlieir terrois very much increased by a fall of 
snow, this being the season of the setting of 
the constellation of the Pleiades.* The troops 
were jml in motion with the first light; and as 
they marched slowly over ground which was 
entirely covered with snow, dejection and de¬ 
spair being strongly marked in every face, 
Hannibal went forward before the standards, 
and ordering the soldiers to halt on a projecting 
ominenee, from which there was a wide extend¬ 
ed prospect, made them take a view of Italy, 
and of the ])lains about the Po, stretching 
along the foot of the mountains; then told 
them, that “ they were now scaling the walls, 
not only of Italy, hut of the city of Rome. 
That all the rest would he plain and smooth, 
and after one, or, at moat, a second battle, they 
would have the bulwark and capital of Italy in 
their power and disposal.” The army then be¬ 
gan to advance, the enemy now desisting 
from any farther attempts on them, except by 
trilling parties for pillaging, as opportunity of¬ 
fered. But the way was much more difficult 
than it had been in the ascent; the declivity, on 
the Italian side of the Alps, being, in most pla¬ 
ces, shorter, and consequently more perpendicu¬ 
lar ; while the whole way was narrow and slip¬ 
pery, so that the soldiers could not prevent their 
feet from sliding, nor, if they made the least false 
step, could they, on falling, stop themselves in 

• The beginning of November. 
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signal. On the alarm first given by the Nu- 
midians, Sempronius, eager for action, led out, 
first, all the cavalry, being full of confidence 
in that part of his force; then six thousand 
foot, and at last the whole body of infantry, to 
the ground previously fixed upon m the jilan 
which he had adopted. It was then winter, 
and the weather snowy, in those phu'cs wlmdi 
he between the Alps and the Appenine, and 
the cold was rendered exceedingly intense, ity 
tlio proximity of rivers and marshes. Besides 
this, both men and horses being drawn out ui 
a Imrry, without having first taken fiod, or 
used any precaution to guard against ilie iiiteiu- 
perature of the air, were quite chilled, and as 
they approached the river, the more piercing 
were the blasts whicii assailed tliein. But hav¬ 
ing, m pursuit of the Hying Nuiiiuliatts. en¬ 
tered the river, which by min in the nigh? was 
swelled so high as to reach their hn-asts, their 
bodies, on coining out, were all so perfi'cliy 
benumbed, that they were scarcely capalde of 
holding their arms, and, as the day advanced, 
they also grew faint through hunger. 

IjV. Meanwhile Hannibal’s soldiers ha<l 
fires made before their touts; oil was di'tri- 
buted to every company to lubricate their joints, 
and they had at leisure refreshed themselves 
with food. As soon, therefore, as intelligeiicr 
was brought, that the enemy had passed the 
river, they took arms with sprightly vigour both 
of mind and body, and thus, advanced to battle. 
Hannibal phiced in the van the Balcanans and 
light-armed troops, amounting to about eight 
thousaml; and, in a second line, his heavier- 
armed infantry, the main power and strength 
of his army. The flanks he covered with ton 
thousand cavalry: and, dividing the elejihants, 
placed half of them on the extremity of each 
wing. The consul .seeing his cavalry, who press¬ 
ed the pursuit with disorderly haste, taken at a 
ilisadvantage by the Nuinidiatis suddenly turn¬ 
ing upon them, recalled them by the signal 
for retreat, and posted them on the flanks of 
the foot. His army consisted of eighteen thou¬ 
sand Romans, twenty thousand of the allies and 
Latine confederates, besides the auxiliary 
troops of the Cenomanians, the only Gallic 
state that continued faithful to their cause. 
This was the force employed in that engage¬ 
ment. The battle was begun by the Balea- 
rians, who being too powerfully opposed by the 
legions, the light-armed troops were hastily 
drawn oflf to the wings; xHiich circumstance 


proved the cause of the Roman cavalry being 
quickly overpowered : for being in number hut 
four thousand, they had before been hardly able 
to maintain their ground against ten thousand; 
especially as they were fatigued, and the others 
mostly fresh; but now they were overwlielm- 
ed under a cloud as it were of javelins thrown 
by the Baleorians. Besides this, the elephants, 
advancing in the extremities of the wing’s, so ter¬ 
rified the horses, as to occasion a general rout. 
The fight between inf.mtry was maintained liy 
an equality of spml rather lhaii of strength ; for 
with respect to the latter, the Garlhagiiuaiis 
1 had lirought tlieirs fresh info the battle, invi¬ 
gorated by food; the Romans, on the conirary 
wore eiifeelded by fasting and fatigue, and ihcir 
limbs stillenod and benumbed with e<dd. They 
would, notwithslaiiding, have maintained tlicir 
ground by dint of courage, had the conflict 
rested solely between them and the infantry. 
But the Baleaiians, after the discomfituie of 
the cavahy, poured darks on their flunks, and 
the elephants had now made their way to the 
centre of the line of the infantry ; while Mago, 
with his IVumidians, as soon as the army had 
passed by their lurking place witliout observing 
them, started up at once, and caused dreadful 
confusion and terroi in the rear. 

liVI. Eticoinpashed by so many perils, the 
line, notwithstanding, stood for a long lime un¬ 
broken, even (which was most surprising to ail) 
by the attack of the elephants. The light infan¬ 
try, stationed for that purpose, plying those 
briskly with iron javelins, made them turn liaek ; 
and then, following them behind, darted thou 
weapons into them, under the tails, iti which part 
tlic skill being softi'st, it is easy to wound tlieni. 
When they were by these means put into dis¬ 
order, and ready to vent their fury on their 
own jiarty, Hannibal ordered them to be dri¬ 
ven away from the centre towards the ex¬ 
tremity of the left wing against the auxil¬ 
iary Gauls. These they instantly jiut to open 
flight, which spread new terror among the 
Romans, They were now oliliged to figlit iij 
the form of a circle; when about ten thousand 
of them, having no other means of esrapg, 
forced their way, with groat slaughter, through 
the centre of the African line, which was com 
posed of the Gallic auxiliaries; and, as they 
could neither return to their camp, from which 
they were shut out by the river, nor, bjy reason 
of the heavy rain, discover in what part they 
could assist their friends, they proceeded 
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the place; arid thus men and beasts tumbled 
promisouDUsly over oncanotlier. 

XXXVI. They then came to a ridsoinuch 
narrower than the others, and composed of lock 
60 upright, that a light-anncd soldier, making 
the trial, could with much difficulty, by lay¬ 
ing hold of bushes and roots, which appeared 
here and there, accomplish the descent. In 
this place the precipice, ongiually great, 
had by a late falling away of the earth, 
been increased to the depth of at lea't one 
thousand feet. Hero the cavalry stopped, 
as if at the end of their journey, and ILinnibal, 
wondering what could be tlut cause of liic troops 
hailing, was told that the cliff was iiiipassablc. 
Then going uj) himself to view the jdacc, it 
seemed clear to him that ho must lead Ills army 
in a circuit, though ever so great, and tlirougli 
tracts never trodden before. That way, how¬ 
ever, was found to be impractu aldc. The old 
snow, indeed, had become hard, and being 
covered with the new of a moderate depth, the 
men found good footing as they walked through 
it; but w'hen that wa.s dissolved by the treading 
of so many men and beasts, they then trod on 
the naked ice below. Here they were much 
impeded, because the foot could lake no hold 
on the smooth ice, and was besides the more 
apt to slip, on account of the declivity of the 
ground ; and whenever they attempted to rise, 
cither by aid of the hands or knees, these slip¬ 
ping, they fell again; add to this, that tlicrc 
were neither stumps nor roots within reach, on 
which they could lean for support; so that they 
wallowed lu the melted snow on one entire 
surface of slippery ice. 'I'his the rattle some¬ 
times penetrated as soon as their feet reached 
the lower bed, and sometimes, when they lost 
their footing, by striking more strongly with 
their hoofs in striving to keep themselves up, 
they broke it entirely through; so that the 
greatest part of them, as if caught in trajis, stuck 
fast in the hard and deep icc. 

XXXVII. At length, after men and beasts 
were heartily fatigued to no purpose, they fixed 
a camp on the summit, having with very great 
difficulty cleared even the ground which that re¬ 
quired, so great was the quantity of snow to be 
dug and carried off. The soldiers were then 
employed to make a way down the steep, 
through which alone it was possible to effect a 
passage; and, as it was necessary to break the 
mass, they felled and Icgiped a number of huge 
trees which stood near; which they raised into 


a vast pile, and as soon as a smart wind arose, 
to forward the kindling of it, set it on fiie, and 
then, when the stone was violently h^'ated, 
made it crumble to pieces by pom mg on vine¬ 
gar. When the rock was thus di'-jointed, by 
the power of the heat, they opened a way 
through it with iion instruments, and incliiipd 
the descents in such a manner, that not. only 
tlie beasts of burthen, but even the cKphants, 
could be brought down. Four days were spent 
about this rock, during which the cattle were 
nearly destioyed by hunger; for the summits 
arc, for the most part, bare, and whatever little 
])asture there might have been was covered by 
the snow. In the lower parts iiie valleys and 
some hills, winch, enjoying the benefit of the 
sun, with rivulets at the side of the woods, are 
belter suited to become the resideiK'c of human 
beings. There the horses were sent out to 
pasture, and the men, fatigued with their labour 
on the road, allowed to rest for three days. 
'J'hey then de.scended info the plums, where 
the climate, and likewise' the temj»er of the m- 
hulnlants, were of a still milder cast. 

XA'XVIII. In this manner, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, they accomplished their 
passage into Italy, in the fifth month, according 
to some authors, after leaving New ('arthage, 
having spent fifteen days m cros.sjng the Alps. 
As to what number of forces Iluiinibal had 
when he arrived in Italy, writers l>y no means 
agree. Those who stale them at the highest 
make them amount to one hundred thousand 
foot, and twenty ihousiirid horse; while those 
who state them at the lowest say twenty thou¬ 
sand foot, and six of horse. The authority of 
Lucius Ciiicius Alimenlus, who writes that he 
w.as taken prisoner by Hannibal, would have 
the greatest weight with me, di<l he not con¬ 
found the number, by adding the (Jauls and 
Ligurians. He says that, including these, 
(who it is more probable, however, flocked to 
him afterwards, and so some writers assert,) 
there were brought into Italy eighty thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse; and that he 
heard from Hannibal him.self, that from th'o 
lime of his passing the Rhone, he had lost 
thirty-six thousand men, together with a vaW 
number of horses, and other beasts of burthen, 
before he left the country of the Taurinians, 
the next nation to the Gauls, as he went down 
into Italji. That he came through this state, 
is agreed on by all. I am therefore twe more 
surprised at its remaining doubtful by what 
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capitulated, and received a giarrison within tlieir 
walls. They were then ordered to deliver up 
their arms, with which they had no sooner 
complied, than the signal was suddenly given 
to the conquerors to sack the city, as if taken 
by storm. Nor have writers, in cases of the like 
nature, mentioned any one calamity which was 
not siilfered on this occasion; every outrage, 
which lust, ciuftlty, and inhuman insolence 
could dictate, being practised on those wretched 
pcojde. Such were Hamiibal's enterprises dur¬ 
ing the winter. 

After this he gave rest to Ins troops, 
but not for any great length of time, only while 
the cold was intoleriiblo. Upon the first and 
even uncertain appearance of spring, he left 
his winter quarters, and mat'ched towards 
Etruria, dclemnned, either by force or j>er- 
suasion, to prevail on that nation to join him, 
as he had already managed the (Jauls and Jn- 
gurians. As lie was attempting to cross the 
Apmiimio, ho was encounfeicd by a storm so 
Iniious, tliat its clTecIs almost equalled in seve¬ 
nty the disasters of the Alps. Tlie rain, winch 
was attended with high wind, being driven 
directly into tlio men’s faces, they at first halted, 
because they either must have cast away tiu ir 
arms, or, if they persisted to struggle forward, 
would be hurled round by the hurricane, and 
thrown on the ground. Afterwards, scarcely 
able to respire, they turned their backs to the 
wind, and for a while sat down. Rut now the 
whole atmosphere resounded with loud thun¬ 
der, and lightning flashed betwen the tremen¬ 
dous peals, by which all were stunned, and rc* 
iluced, by terror, nearly to a slate of inscii- 
sibility. At length the violence of the ram 
abating, and the fury of the wind mcrea''iiig, 
the more necessary it was judged to pilch their 
camp on the very spot, where they had been 
surjiri'scd by the tempest. But this was, in a 
maimer, beginning their toils anew. For neiliier 
ct)uld liiey well spread tlieir canvass, nor fix the 
poles; and such tents as they did gel raised, 
they could not keep standing, the wind tearing 
and sweeping off every thing in its way. And 
soon after, the water being raised aloft by the 
force of the wind, and congealed by the cold 
which prevailed above the summits of the 
mounUiiiis, came down in such a torrent of 
snowy liail, that tlie men, giving over all their 
endeavours, tlirew themselves flat on their faces, 
buried under, rather than protected by, their 
coverings. This was followed hy cold so in¬ 


tense, that when they wished to rise from among 
the wretched crowd of prostrated men and 
cattle, they were for a long time unable to effect 
It. their sinews being so stiflly frozen that they 
were scarcely able to bend tlieir joints. In some 
time, when, after many efl’orts, they at length 
regained the power of motion, and recovered 
some degree of sjnrits, and when fires began to 
be kindled in a few places, every one who was 
unable to assist himself had recourse to the aid 
of others. Two days they remained in tliat 
sjiot, as if pent up by an enemy. Great iiiim- 
liers o( men and cattle perished, and likewise 
seven of the elephants, which had survived the 
battle at the 'I’rolua. 

LLV. Descending llierclore from the A)icn- 
niiie, he dinn-ted his route back towards I'l.i- 
eentia; and, having marclied leii miles, pitched 
his camp. Next day he led oiil against tlic 
enemy twelve thousand foot, and live thousand 
horse. Nor did tlie consul .Scnqironuis (Ibr he 
hud by this lime iigurncd from Uoinc) decline 
a luttlc; and, during that day, tlic armies l.iy 
eiicamjjcd within three miles ol c.icli other. On 
the following, they fouglil with the greatest 
bravery, and with variable success. At the first 
onset, the Mqierionty was so great on the side 
of the Romans, that they not onlv had the liet- 
ter of the fight, l)ut drove the enemy from their 
ground, pursued tliem to their eaiiip, and pre¬ 
sently attacked the camp itself. Hannibal, 
aftci posting a few to ileteml the rampart and 
gates, collected tile rest in close older, in the 
middle of the cam)), onlering them to watch 
attentively the signal for sallying forth. It was 
now near the ninth hour of the day, when the 
Roman, having fatigued Ins troo))s without 
elfort, and seeing no }iro.spcet of success, gave 
(lie signal for retreat. As soon as Haiinilial 
perceived that tliey slackencil tlieir efforts, 
and were retiring from the camji, he instantly 
sent out his cavalry against them, on the right 
and loft; and ho himself, at the head of tlie 
main body of infantry, rushed out in tlie mid¬ 
dle. Seldom has there been n figlit more des¬ 
perate, and never perhaps, one more remark 
able for the loss on both subs than tins woqld 
have liccn, had the day-liglit allowed it to 
continue; but night put a stop to the battle, 
while its fury was at the higiiest. 'fhe mini- 
bers slain, therefore, were not great, in pro¬ 
portion to the violence of the confiicl; ami 
as both parties had met nearly cq'ual suc¬ 
cess, 80 they separated with equal loss. On 
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sage over which new forces might be procured. 
Here, soldiers, we must make a stand, as if we 
were lighting under the walls of Rome. Let 
every one persuade himself, that he is protect¬ 
ing with his arms, not only his own person, but 
his wife, and his infant children. Nor let him 
consider, solely, his own domestic concerns, but 
frequently reflect, that the senate and people of 
Rome lc*>k for safety at our hands; that our 
strength, and our courage, are now to deter¬ 
mine, what will henceforth be the condition of 
that city and of the Roman empire.” 

X'LII. Thus, on the side of the Romans, 
W'as the consul employed. Hannibal, choosing 
to rouse the courage of his soldiers by the ex- 
hil)ition of fads before he made use of words, 
formed his troops in a circle, and then placed 
in the middle the prisoners taken on the moun¬ 
tains, bound in letters; when, such arms as 
arc used by the Hauls licing thrown at their 
feet, he ordered an interpreter to ask, whether 
any of them were willing, on the condition of 
being released from bonds,—and, in case of 
proving Mctorioiis, of receiving each a horse 
and armour,—to hazard his life in a combat; 
ihey all, to a man, called for arms and the com¬ 
bat, ami wlien lots were cast to single out the 
parties, every one wished himself to be the 
fortunate person who should be chosen for the 
trial: while he on whom it had fallen, dancing 
according to their custom, eagerly snatched up 
the arms, full of spirit, and exulting with joy, 
his companions congratulating him on his good 
fortune. While they wore fighting, such were 
the sensations excited in tlic breasts, not only 
of their comrades, but of the spectators in gen¬ 
eral, that the fate of those who died bravely, 
was doemeil not less happy than that of the 
successful combatants. 

XLIII. The minds of bis men being thus 
aflected by the sight of several pairs of com¬ 
batants, he dismissed the remainder; and then, 
summoned an assembly, addressed them, it is 
said, in the following manner: “If, soldiers, 
you form a judgment of your own circumstan¬ 
ces, on the same principles which actuated you 
just now, on the exhibition of a case wherein 
others were concerned, we are conciucrors. 
For tliat spectacle was not intended as a grati¬ 
fication to you, but a picture in some sort of 
your own situation. Indeed, I know not whe¬ 
ther fortune has not imposed on you still 
strongertionds, and a more powerful necessity, 
for using arms than on your prisoners. You 


arc inclosed, on the right and left, by two seas, 
without so much as even a single ship to aid 
an escape: hemmed in on the front by the Po, 
a river larger and more violent than the Rhone; 
and behind by the Alps, which, in your full 
strength and vigour, you passed not without 
the utmost difliculty. Here, soldiers, where 
you have first met the enemy, you must con¬ 
quer or die: and the same fortune which com¬ 
pels you to fight, holds out to you prizes ol 
victory ; greater than which, men seldom wish 
for at the hands of the immortal gods. Were 
we, by our bravery, to recover only Sicily and 
Sardinia, ravisheil from our fathers, these 
would be a very ample recompenee. But what¬ 
ever the Romans have acquired and amassed, 
in consequence of their numerous triumphs, the 
whole of tliis, together with the owners, is to 
become your properly. Animated, then, by 
the prospect of so rich a spoil, take arms, with 
the favour of the gods. You have been, hith¬ 
erto, employed in the pursuit of cattle through 
the waste mountains of Lusitania ami Calti- 
heria, without any prospect of emolument 
from so many toils and dangers. It is now 
time to make profitable and rich cam])aigns; 
and that, after measuring such a length of way, 
through so many mountains and rivers, and so 
many armed nations, you be at last abundantly 
rewarded for your labour. Here fortune has 
fixed the period of your toils; here, on your 
finishing your course of service, will she give 
you ample retribution. And do not imagine the 
victory to be as di/licult, as the character of the 
war is important. Often has a despised enemy 
maintained a bloody contest, and renowned 
nations and kings been vanquished by exer¬ 
tions of very moderate force. For, setting aside 
singly the present splendour of the Roman 
name, in \vhat one particular are tliey to he 
compared with you ? Not to mention your 
service, for the last twenty years, performed 
with so great bravery and so great success, you 
have cflected a march to this place from tlie 
pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, and the 
remotest limits of the world ; opening your 
way, with your victorious arms, through so 
many of the fiercest nations of Spain and Haul. 
You will now fight with an army of raw troops, 
who, during this very summer, were beaten, 
routed, and besieged by the Gauls; who, as yet, 
neither knew nor are known by their comman¬ 
ders. Ought I, if not born, at least educated, in 
the very tent of that most illustrious general 
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my father; I, v?ho have subdued both Spain 
and Gaul; the conqueror, likewise, not only of 
the Alpine tribes, but what is much more, of 
the Alps themselves; ought I to put myself in 
comparison with such a commander as theirs; 
a gcqera! of six months’ standing, who ran 
away from his own army; to whom, if any one, 
taking away the ensigns from both, should 
show this day the Carthaginians, and the Ro¬ 
mans, I am confident that he would not know 
of which army he was consul. On my pait, 
soldiers, I esteem it a circumslanco of no trivial 
import, that there is not one of you wlio has 
not often been an eye-witness of my perfurm- 
iiig some military exploit; and to whom, on 
the other hand, I cannot, as having been a 
spectator and witness of his bravery, recount 
his own honourable acts, with the marks of 
time and jilaee. At the head of troops whom I 
have a thousand times honoured with praises 
and presents, I, who have been a piijiU to you 
all, before I became your commander, shall en¬ 
ter the field against men unknowing and un¬ 
known to cai-h other. 

XLIV. « On whatever side I turn my eyes 
I see spirit and firmness; a veteran body of 
infantry, cavalry composed of the most gallant 
nations: you, our most brave and faithful allies, 
and you, Carthaginians, ready to fight in the 
cause of your country, and at the. same time 
with the justest resentment. We arc the assai¬ 
lants in the war, and are carrying an invasion 
into Italy; wc shall fight, therefore, with so 
much the greater boldness and courage, as he 
who makes the attack, has ever more confidence 
and spirit than be who stands on tlie defensive. 
Besides, wc are inflamed and stimulated by re¬ 
flections on past Hufferings, by injuries and in¬ 
dignities: for, first, they insisted, that I, your 
leader, should be delivered up to punishment, 
with every one concerned in the siege of Sagun- 
tum. Had we been put into their hands, there 
is no degree of torture which they would not 
have made us suffer. That nation, so unbound¬ 
ed are its cruelty and arrogance, would have 
the whole world at its disposal; thinks it has a 
right to impose regulations on us, and to pre¬ 
scribe with whom we are to have peace, with 
whom war; circumscribes and shuts us up with¬ 
in boundaries of mountains and rivers, which 
we must not pass; yet observes not itself the 
limits which It establishes. You must not pass 
the Iberus; you must not meddle with the Sa- 
gun tines; Saguntum is on our side of the Iberus; 


you must not stir a foot. Is it not enough that 
you take Sicily and Sardinia, provinces which 
have been mine from the earliest limes? Will 
you take Spain also? when I shall have retired 
thence, you will pass over into Africa. Will 
pass, did I say ! of the two con.suls of the pre¬ 
sent year they have sent one to Africa, the 
other to Spain. There is nothing left to us any 
where, unless we make good our elaim' by arms. 
They may be timid and dastardly, who can look 
for refuge behind them, who can fly through 
safe and quiet roads, and bo received into their 
own territories and then own lands. For your 
part, necessity obliges you to be brav<‘; and. 
since every mean between victory and death la 
sunk out of reach, you must resolve to con¬ 
quer, or should fortune be unfavourable, to inert 
death ill battle rather than in flight. 11 de¬ 
termination he firmly fixed in every one of your 
breasts, I affirm again, you are conquerors. 
The iminoita! gods never gave to man a more 
invigorating incentive to conquest.” 

XLV. The courage of the soldiers on both 
sides being animated to the contest by these 
exhortations, the Romans threw a bridge over 
the Ticinus, and erected a fort on it for Us 
security. While they were employed in this 
work, the Carthaginian sent Maharhal, with a 
squadron of five hundred Numidian horse, to 
ravage the lands of the allies of the Roman 
people. He ordered him to spare the Gauls, as 
much as possible, and to endeavour, by per- 
su ision, to bring over the chiefs to his side. 
M'hen the bridgi* was finished, the Roman army 
marched over into the countiy of the Insubrians, 
and sat down at a distance of five miles from 
Vietumvia*. At this jdace lay Hannibal’s camp, 
who, perceiving the approaeh of a battle, hast¬ 
ily recalled Maharhal, and the horsemen, and 
thinking that be could never apply too many 
arguments and encouragements to insjiirit bis 
soldiers, called them to an assembly, with pro¬ 
mises of several kinds of rewards to be confer- 
red on them, that the certain hope of these 
might animate their exertions in the fight. “ Hp 
would give them land,” he told them, “ in Italy, 
Africa, or Spain, wherever they should choosy; 
exempt from all charges, to the person who 
should receive it, and to his children. Should 
any prefer money to land, he would give him 
an equivalent in silver. To such of the allies 
as wished to become citizens of Carthage, that 
privilege should be granted. With regard to 
those who chose rather to return to their native 
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honies, he would take care that they should not 
have cause to wish lor an exchange of situation 
with i’lny one, of their countrymen.” To the 
sliive-, also Vi ho attended their masters he jtro- 
mised hherty; engaging to give the owners two 
slaves, m the room of each of these. Then, to 
gife tiiem full security for llie performance of 
all tlii*> holding in lus left hand u lamb, and m 
his right'hand a llml stone, he prayed to Jupi¬ 
ter and the lest of tlie gods, that if he did not 
fulfil these engagmnents, they would slay him, 
in like manner as he slew that lamh ; and after 
this imprecation, he broke the aniniars hea«l 
with the stone. Tins had such an efli'ct, that 
all the soldiers, as if they had now received the 
surely of the gods bir the ralilieation of their 
liopo", and thinking lhat nothing delayed the 
eiij.iyment of their wishes, but the lialtle not 
being begun, with i>ne mind, and one voice, de¬ 
manded the light. 

-\.LV1. Nothing like the same alacrity aji- 
p(‘arc<l among ibe liomans, who, besides otlu'r 
matter, were dispirited by some late prodigies. 
A wolf had enleied the catiip, and after tearing 
such as he met, made his eseajie unhurt. A 
swarm of bees also had pitched on a tree, winch 
hung over the gencrars tent. After e\piatnig 
ihi se piodigies, 8eipio, at the head of lus caval¬ 
ry and light spearmen, set out lowaidsthe camp 
of the miemy, m order to discover, by a near 
view of their forces, liow great and of what kind 
they were; and was met by Hannilml, who had 
liki’wise advanced with his cavalry to recon- 
iioitie the adjacent grounds. For some tunc 
neither party desrned the other. Afterwards the 
dust being raiseil in ihieker clouds by the mov¬ 
ing of so many men and hoises, gave notiee of 
apjiroaching enemii's: both detachments halted, 
and made ready for battle. Scipio pi,iced liu 
i pearmen and (lalllc cavaby in front, keeping 
the Roni-iiis and the body of allies winch ae- 
rmiipamcd bun as a re.scrve. Hannibal drew 
the bridled cavalry into tlu' centre, strengthen¬ 
ing Ins wings with the Numidiaiis. The shout 
was scarcely raised before the spearmen fled to 
she second line; then the liattle was maintained 
by i!ic cavalry, for a considerable time with 
doiil'lfiil success; Imt afterwards, in conse- 
ijuence of the roiifusion caused among the hor¬ 
ses by the footmen being intermixed with them, 
many of the riders fell from their seats, and 
others, on seeing their friends surrounded and 
ilistressedj dismounted to assist them; so that 
the fi'jlit was now carried on mostly on foot, un- 
Voi. I.—3 0 


il tlic Nuinidians, posted on the wings, taking 
a small compass, showed themselves on the rear. 
Tills ternliod and dismayed the Romans, whose 
f<‘ars were augmented by a wound received by 
the consul, who was rescued from farther, dan¬ 
ger by the speedy intervention of his son, just 
arrived at the age of maliirily. This is the 
same ymitli, wlm is atu-rwaids to enjoy (lie re¬ 
nown of terminating tins war, and to receive 
the title of Afiicunus, on account of his glo¬ 
rious victory ovcrlI.uiniti.i] and the Carthagin¬ 
ians. However, very few fled precipitately, 
cxcejil the spearmen, on whom the Numidiaiis 
madii the first charge. 'I'he rest formed a com¬ 
pact luxly of cavalry; who, taking the consul 
into their centre, an<l covering him, m^t only 
with their arms, liut with their bodies, without 
any disorder or prccijntation in their retreat, 
brouglit him hack to the camp, (hidius attri¬ 
bute?. the honour of saving the consul to a slave, 
by nation a Jnguiiaii: but 1 rather wish the 
account to be true which gives it to his son; 
, 111(1 .so llie fact is ie])ie.seiiled liy most authors, 
and goneially iadieved. 

A'liVll, tSuch w’astliefirstbaltlewith Haii- 
nilwl, in which it manifestly a|>pcared that the 
(Jaithaginian wa.s superior in cav.ilry ; and eon- 
sequeutly, that open plains, such as those be¬ 
tween the 1*0 and the Alps, wove uiifavoiirahh' 
to the Romans in their ojieranoiis, Where- 
toic the consul, on the night fidlowing, or¬ 
dering his men to prepare in silenee for a 
march, decampi'd from the 'I’icinus, and has¬ 
tened to the Po, ill Older that, before the rafts 
should he loosened, of which he had formed 
tiie bridge over that river, he might carry over 
his forces without tumult or interruption from 
the enemy’s pursuit. Thiy got a.s far as 
I'l.icentia, before Hannibal received .any certain 
information of their departure from the Tici- 
nns. Nevertheless, he made prisoners six hun¬ 
dred men, who delayed on the hither bank, 
spending too mneb time in unbinding the raft. 
He could not pass over the bridge, because, as 
soon as the extremilies were untied, the whole 
collection of rafts floated down with the cur¬ 
rent. Coelius relates, that Mago, with the ca¬ 
valry and the Spanish infantry, immediately 
swam over the river; and that Hannibal him¬ 
self led over the rest of the army, through fords 
somewhat higher up, forming the elephants in 
a line above them, to break the force of the 
current. These accounts can hardly gain credit 
with people acquainlcd with the river Po: for 
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it is not credible, that the cavalry could stem 
such a violent current, without losing their arms 
and horses, even allowing that all the Spanuirds 
were conveyed over on leathern bags inflated; 
besides, that it would have cost a circuit of 
many days’ march to find fords in the Po, 
through v\hich an army, heavily ciiciimliered 
with baggage, could make a passage. Those 
authors seem to me more worthy of cicdit,who 
relate, that, with dilficulty, after two days’ 
search, a jdace was found where a bridge of 
raftscould he constructed ; and that over this 
the cavalry and light-anncd Spaniards were sent 
forwards under Mago. While Hannibal, wlio 
waited on the same side of the river to give 
audience to cmhas.sics from the Gauls, was 
bringing over the heavy troops, Mago and his 
horsemen, in one day’s march after passing the 
river, came up with the enemy at Placeulia. 
In a few days after, Hannibal fortified a camp 
witliin six miles of Placentia; and next day, 
drawing up his forces in the enemy’s view, of¬ 
fered them battle. 

XLVIII. On the night following, there was 
a violent outrage committed in ihe Koiiian 
camp by the auxiliary Gauls; which, however, 
was attended with greater tumult than loss of 
lives. A number of them, amounting to two 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, killing 
the guards at the gates, deserted to Hannibal. 
The Carthaginian received them with oxjires- 
sions of much kindne.ss; and after animating 
their zeal by prospects of vast rewards, dismiss¬ 
ed them to their rc.spcetne statc.s, to engage 
the rest of their countiy'mcn in his interest. 
Scipio, apprehending that this outrage was a 
signal for a general revolt of the Gauls; and 
that, infected with the same treacherous spirit, 
they would run like madmen to arms, though 
still very ill of his wound, raanthed away in 
silence, at the fourth watch of the following 
night, toward the river 'I’rcbia, and removed 
his camp to higher grounds, and lulls lest ad¬ 
vantageous to the operations of cavalry. His 
departure was not so secret, as at the 'J'lcinus; 
Hannibal, therefore, sending on first the Nu- 
midians, afterwards all his cavalry, would have 
caused great disorder, at least in the rear of the 
army, had not the Numidians, out of their 
greediness for plunder, turned aside into the 
forsaken camp of the Romans. While search¬ 
ing narrowly every part of it, without finding 
any prize to compensate for the loss of time, 
they let the enemy slip out of their hands. Af- 


tenvards, coming within sight <»f the Romans, 
when they had already passed the 'J’n hia, and 
were pitching their camp, they cut oil' a few, 
who loitered behind the rest on that side of the 
river. Scipio, unable to endure any longer the 
pain of his wound, which was exasperated by 
the rough motion in travelling, and at the satae 
time judging it prudent to wait for his col¬ 
league, (for he had by this time heal'd that he 
was recalled from Sicily,) chose a sj»ot near 
the river, which seemed the safest for a fixed 
station, and there fortified his camp. Hannibal 
took post at a small distance ; and though he 
fell much joy at the success of his cavalry, yet 
finding no less cause of anxiety in the scarcity 
of ncce8.sarics, daily increasing ns he marched 
through an enemy’s country without magiztnes 
prepared, he .sent a detachment to the small 
town of CJa-stidiiim, where the Romans had 
collected a large store of corn. Here, while 
the troops were [)reparirig for an a.s.sault, a |)ros- 
jicct ofi'errd of tlie town l)eing heti.iyed to them, 
and acconlingly the cnrninander of the garrison, 
one Unsuis, a Hriindu.sian, for a bribe of no 
great amount, only four bundled pieee> ofgold,* 
.surrendered Clastidium to Hannibal. This 
served the (’arthaginians as a granary, wdiile 
they lay encamped on the 'J’rehia. The prison¬ 
ers, w lu) fell into his hands on tlie surrender of 
the garrison, he treated without se\eiity, being 
desirous that, at the rominem emcnt of his pro¬ 
ceedings, a gofyd opinion should he conceived 
of his clemency. 

XLIX. While the o])erations of the land 
forces on the Trcbia weie at a stand, imn-li was 
efibeted by land and sea, in and round 
and the other islands adjacent to Italy, holl\ by 
Sempronms the consul, and before his arrival. 
Of twenty quinqueremes, sent by the Caitlia- 
ginians with one thousand soldiers, to ravage 
the coast of Italy, nine arrived at Lipar.!', eight 
at the island of Vulcan, and three were driven 
by the current into the streight. As soon as 
these were seen from Messana, twelve ships 
were despatched by Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
who happened to be then in that city waiting 
for the Roman consul, and these took them 
without opposition, and brought them into port 
to Messana. From the prisoners it was dis¬ 
covered that, besides the fleet of twenty ships 
to which they belonged, and which had been 
sent against Italy, another of thirty-five quin 
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querenies was on its way to Sicily, to rouse 
their ancient allies in their cause; that their 
principal object was the getting possession of 
Lilybajum, and it was the opinion of tlie pris¬ 
oners that the same storm by which they liad 
been disfiersed, had driven the other fleet to the 
isl'inds Agates. 'J’liis intelligence, just as he 
received it, the king despatched in a letter to 
Marcus JRinihuR, the prajtor, whose jirovmcc 
Hicily was, and cautioned him to secure Lily- 
bieuin witli a strong garrison. Immediately the 
lieuienants-general and tribunes, who were with 
the pra'tor, w<‘rc sent off to the several states,, 
W’llh orders to keep tlieir men attentive and 
uN'rt in guiinling their posts; and that, above 
all things, liilybieum should be effeetually 
seeured. A proclamation was also published, 
that, besides every warlike prejiaration, the 
mariners* should bring on board the ships pro¬ 
visions for ton days ready dressed, so that no 
one should have any delay to prevent Ills em¬ 
barking the moment the signal should be given; 
and that, through the whole extent of the roast, 
those stiitioTH'd at the watch-towers should be 
vigilant m hioking out for ibe approacli of the 
enemy’s fleet. In eonseqiieriee of those precau¬ 
tions, notwithstanding that tlic Carthaginians 
purposely slackened the course of ihcir ships, 
(l(‘signing to reach Inlybreum a little heflire 
day, they were oliscrved on their approach; for 
the moon shone through the whole night, and 
they came with their sails aloft; in the same in¬ 
stant the signal was made on the watch-towers, 
the alarm given in the town, and the men em¬ 
barked in the ships; one half of the soldiers 
mounted guard on the walls and the gates, the 
other were on board the fleet- On the other 
hand, the Carlhaginmns perceived that prepa¬ 
rations were made for their reception, remained 
until day-break at the mouth of their harbour, 
employing the intermediate time in taking down 
rigging, and fitting their ships for action. 
When day appeared, they drew back their fleet 
into the open sea, in order that they might 
Ijave room for fighting, and give the enemy’s 
ships free egress from the harbour. Nor did 
tlje Romans decline an engagement, being em¬ 
boldened by the rccolleclion of their for- 


* narnhs. Tliepe words sometimes, as here, mean 
niert'lj the manners, such as the rowers, and others whose 
business it is to navigate the ship at other timest tliey 
moan the’boldiors, who served regularly on board the 
flout, as tliosp corps who, with us, are distinguished by the 
name of ' Marines.’ 


mer successes near that very spot, and by con¬ 
fidence in the number and bravery of their 
men. 

L. When they got into the open sea, the 
Romans showed a desire of coming up with 
the enemy, and trying their strength with them 
in close fight. 'I’he Carthaginians, on the con¬ 
trary, wished to elude their attacks, to effect 
the business by skill, not by force, and to make 
it a contest by ships, not of men or arms; for 
there was on board their fleet an abundance 
of mariners, but a scarcity of soldiers, and 
vvlien a ship was grappled, their number ot 
fighting men to defend U was by no means 
<*(jnal to that of the enemy. This circumstance 
being discovered, the Romans assumed addi¬ 
tional courage Irom the fulness of their num¬ 
bers ; and while the others were dispirited by 
their deficiency in that respect, seven Carthagi¬ 
nian shi}is wore quickly surrounded, and the 
rest betook tliemselves to flight. In the cap¬ 
tured shijjs, there wore of soldiers and man¬ 
ners one thousand seven hundred, among 
whom were three Carthaginian nobles. The 
Roman fleet without loss returned into iho 
harbour, one shiji only being bulged, and even 
that brought into port. Very soon after this 
battle, before those who were at Messana had 
heard of it, Tiberius Sempronius, lli® consul, 
came to that city. On his entering the streight, 
king Hicro, with a fleet completciy equipped, 
sailed to meet him, and going foiin the royal 
galley on board that of the const-^ congratu¬ 
lated him on his safe arrival with Ins ships and 
army. After praying for a successful and happy 
issue to his expedition into Sicily, he repre¬ 
sented to him the state of the island and the 
attempt lately made the Carthaginians, as¬ 
suring him, that, as lie had, in the eaily part 
of hi8 life, supported the Roman people in the 
foimer war, so would ho now, advanced as he 
was in years, support them still with the same 
degree of spirit; that he would, at his own 
expense, furnish the consul’s legions, and the 
crews of his ships, with corn and clothing; and 
then, acquainting him that Lilyhapum and all 
the maritime slates were exposed to imminent 
danger, he informed him that there were many 
to whom a revolution would be highly agree¬ 
able. For these reasons the consul judged that 
he ought without making any delay, to sail on 
directly to Lilyhteum, whither he was accom¬ 
panied by the king and his fleet. On their 
passage, they received the news of the fight ot 
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LiIyI».Tum, of the {liscomfiturc of the enemy, 
and the capture of ihcir ships. 

LL From Li])l)JL'iim, the consul, after dih- 
nussing king llioro with his fleet, and leaving 
the prstor to defend the coast of Sicily, sailed 
over to the island of Mehta, which was in the 
possession of the C'artliagiiuuns. Iniinediately 
on his ariivul, llamilear, son of coin- 

inaiider of the garrison, and sorncwliat less 
than two thousand soldiers, together with the 
town and the island, were surrcmlcicd into Ills 
hands. Fiom thence he returnotl in a few liays 
to Ijilybfcuin, whore all the prisoners taken by 
the consul, and liy the prretor, except those 
who were of distinguished bnth, were sold hy 
public auction. When the consul thought that 
side of Sicily suflicicntly secured, he sailed 
over to the islands of Vulcan, because there 
was a report that the Carlliaginnm fleet lay 
there; but he met with none at those islands, 
for it happened that they had already passed 
over to ravage the coast of Italy, and, after 
laying w^Jz^tc the terutory of Vibo, were now 
threatenivg that city. When he was on his 
return to i^icily, he was informed of the descent 
made by the enemy on the territory of Vibo. 
Ijetterswcrc at the same time delivered to him 
from the senate, containing an account of llaii- 
nibal’s having entered Italy, and also orders to 
come to the support of his colleague with all 
possible expedition. So many objtTts demand¬ 
ing his attention at once, he instantly einharked 
his troops, and sent them by the upper sea to 
Ariminum; appointed Sextus Pomjionius, lieu¬ 
tenant-general, with twenty ships of war, to 
defend the territory of Vibo and the soa-eoast 
of Italy; mailo up a fleet of fifty sail for the 
prxtor Marcus .Emilius; and, after settling the 
affairs in Sicily, sailed himself with ten shi|»s 
along the coast of Italy to Ariiniimm, from 
whence he marched his army to the river 'I’ro- 
bia, and formed a junction with his colleague. 

LII. And now, both the eoasuls and the 
whole of the Roman strength being opjiosed 
to Hannibal, aflorded suflicient reason to sup¬ 
pose either that the Roman empire would be 
eflectually protected by that force, or that there 
would be no room for any farther hopes. 
Nevertheless, Scipio, dispirited by the event of 
the battle between the cavalry, and by his own 
wound, wished to defer coming to action ; 
while Semproiiius, whose spirit had yet met no 
check, and who therefore jiossessed the greater 
confidence, was impatient of any delay. The 


lands between the Trebia and the Po werc-at 
that time inhubiled by Gauls, who during this 
stiuggle between two such potent nations, 

I showed no partiality to either jiaily, cvuleaitly 
, intending to court the favour of the cunqucroi. 
i With this conduct the Romans wore well sa- 
tisflcd, provided tlicy kept themselves entirciy 
I quiet; but the Oarlhuginian was highly di^- 
' pleased, giving out that he had come lliillier on 
an invitation from the Gauls, to s(‘t tliem at li- 
beity. In order to gialify liis resentment on that 
account, and at the same time to maintain his 
lroo[)s with jiluiider, he ordered two ihoiii-.iin! 
foot and one thousand horse, mostly iXiimi- 
(hans, with some Gauls intermixed, to ravage 
tlic wlioli- couiitiy, Irom thence oiiwaid to iIk' 
banks of the ih). Tlic G.iuh, destitute of 
supjioit, though lliey liad hitherto kept their 
inclinations doubtful, being now coin)iclle(! by 
necessity, declared against the authors of their 
sullering.s in favour of thosi' who were to 
aviuigc them ; and sent ambassadors to the con¬ 
sul to implore tile aid oi the Romaus fur a 
country which was sulTcnng severely, in conse¬ 
quence of the too failtifu! allacliment of iLs in- 
halutanls to the jicojde of Rmiie. kScijuo ap¬ 
proved not either of the cause or of the si'ason 
for undertaking it; for he doubted the sinceri¬ 
ty of that })eople, both on account of many in¬ 
stances of treacherous behaviour, and parti- 
eularly though the others through length of 
time miglit have beiui forgotten, on aceouiit of 
the recent perfidy of the lloians. Sempiomus 
on the contrary, was oi ojiituon, tiiat it would 
be the stronge.s{ tie on the fidelity of the allies, 
to l»-‘t them sec that the fir.st who stood in need 
of aid had found protection. He tlieri, wliiic lus 
colleague hesitated, despatched his own cavalry, 
joined by one tliousaiid foot, mostly light spear¬ 
men, over tlie Trebia, to protect the lands of 
the Gauls. These falling unexpectedly on the 
enemy, while they were struggling in diisonler, 
and most of them loaded with spoil, caused 
great consternation, slew many, and drove the 
rest flying before them Jo their camj). 'J'hough 
repulsed by the multitude which sallied out, 
yet, as soon as the rest of their party came up, 
they again rciiew'cd the fight. Success after¬ 
wards remained doubtful; sometimes they re¬ 
treated, sometimes pursued; but though, at last, 
the advantages were equal on both sides, yet 
the honour of the victory was more generally 
attributed to the Romans. 

LIII. But to no one did it appear more 
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irhj)ortant and complete, than to the consul 
hiniscjf. He was transported with joy, at 
Imviiin obtained a victory with that {)art of the 
troops, which, under his associate, had been 
dcloated. “ The spirits of the soldiers,” he 
said, “ were now revivisd; nor was there any 
oiie, (‘\ecpt his colleague, who wished a delay 
of acnori.- He, more disordered in mind than 
in body, and reflectiriff on his wound, shuddered 
at tile thouf^hts of fightim? and of arms. Rut 
others ouglit not to sink into feebleness along 
with a sick man. For to what pur])o&e W’as 
f.ulher delay, or waste of time What third 
consul or what other army w'as to be waited 
for ^ 'I'lie (’arlhaginians were encamped in 
Italy, almost within sight of the city. 'J’heir 
designs di<l not aim at Sicily and Sardinia, 
W'lucli were taken from them, nor at the parts 
of Spain on this >uh' of the liierns, hut at the 
e\|Hilsion of the Romans from the land of their 
f.ithers, liom the soil in which they were born. 
What siglis wouhl it draw fiom tiiese,” said he, 
“ who w'cre accustomed to carry war to the 
very walls ()f (hirthage, if they were to see us, 
their ollsining, at the head of consular armies, 
skulking within our camp in tlie heart of Italy ; 
and a (kirthagiiuan possessed of the dominion 
over the whole extent of country between the 
Alps and the Apeniiinc ?” In this manner did 
he argue, sitting with his eolloaguo, and also at 
the head quarters, as if he were haranguing an 
assembly. He was, be.sides, incited to expedi¬ 
tious measures by the a})proarh of the tune of 
the eleetions, for he feared lest the war shouI<l 
lie jirulracted until the new consuls came into 
olfice ; wishing, likewise, to secure the present 
<q'portiinity, and while his colleague was indis- 
jiosrd, of engrossing to himself the whole of 
the glory. For these n-asons, while Scipio 
remonstrated in vain, he issued orders to the 
soldiers to he ready for battle at a short warn¬ 
ing. Hannibal, plainly jicrceiving what line 
of coiiiluct would be more advantageous to the 
enemy, scarcely entertained any distant hope 
yial the consuls would enter on any action 
without caution and foresight; but understand¬ 
ing, first from report, and afterwards fiom ex¬ 
perience, that the temper of one of them was 
fiery and presumptuous, and supjtosing his 
presumption augmented by the success of the 
battle witli the plundering party, he then made 
little doubt hut that he should soon have an 
opportunity of coming to action—an occasion 
which he was earnestly solicitous to improve, 


while the troops of the enemy were raw, while 
the more able of their commanders was, by his 
wound, rendered incapable of exertion, and 
while the Gauls were disposed to act with 
vigour; for h»“ well knew that these, whose 
number was very great, would follow him with 
the less zeal, m jimjioition as they weie drawn 
away to a greater distance fiom home. Thus 
wishing fora speedy engagement, he intended, 
should any delay be given, to use every means 
to bring it about. The Gauls, whom ho em- 
jdoyed as spic>., (because tliey were the belter 
litn d for It, esjiecially as men of (hat nation 
scrvixl in both cainpv,) brought intelligence 
that the Romans were [irepared lur battb'; on 
winch lliC Garthagiinan began to look about 
for a place where he might ionn an ambuscade. 

]>IV. In the middle, bclweeii the canijis, 
ran a rivulet, whose banks were muomnumlv 
steep ; the adiaccnl grouml was covered wilh 
such herbs as grew in inarslies, with bushes 
and brambles, which usually oversjiread iiiieid- 
tivated ground. On examining the place him¬ 
self, and finding it to be cajiabb' of concealing 
I’von horsemen, he said to Mago his brother, 
“'Fhis IS tlie spot wlinh you must oceujiy. 
Choose out from the whole iiumhcr of horse 
and foot an hundred men of each, and come 
with them to me at the first watch. It is now 
time to take relVeshmcnt.” 'i’hiis, the attend¬ 
ing onicers were dismissed. In some little 
time Mago, came with Ins chosen hand, and 
Hannibal said, “ I see yon are very able men ; 
but that you may be strong, not only in spirit, 
but in number, let each of you rhooseiiine like 
yourselves out of the troojis and eomjiames; 
Mago will show you the place where you 
arc to he in w-ait. You will have to deal 
with an enemy who is blind with respect to 
these stratagems of war.” Having thus sent 
off this detachment of one thousand hoise 
and one thousand foot under Mago, Hannibal 
ordered the Numidian cavalry to cross the 
river Trclua at the first light; to ride up to the 
enemy’s gates, and, discharging their weapons 
against their men on guard, to draw them out 
to battle, and then, as soon as the fight should 
be commenced, to retreat leisurely, and by that 
means draw them on to the other side of tlic 
river. These were his orders to the Muini- 
dians. To the other ofiicers, botii of cavalry 
and infantry, he gave directions to cause tJieir 
men to take refreshment; and then, under arms, 
and with their horses accoutred, to wait the 
36 
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signal. On the alarm first given by the Nu- 
raidians, Semproniiis, eager for action, led out, 
first, all the cavalry, being fall of confidence 
in that part of his force; then six thousand 
foot, and at last the whole body of infantry, to 
the ground previously fixed upon in the jdan 
which he had adopted. It was then winter, 
and the weather snowy, in those places which 
he between the Alps and the Appenme, and 
the cold was rendered exceedingly intense by 
the proximity of rivers and marshes. Bi-sides 
this, both inen and hor.scs being drawn out in 
a hurry, without having first taken food, or 
used any precaution to guard against the iutem- 
perature of the air, were quite chilled, and as 
they approached the river, the more piercing 
were the blasts which assailed them. Hut hav¬ 
ing, in pursuit of the flying ISiiiiudians. (al¬ 
tered the river, which by rain in the night was 
swelled so high as to reach then- breasts, their 
bodies, on coming out, were all so perfectly 
benumbed, that they were scarcely capable of 
holding ihoir arms, and, as the day advanced, 
they also grew faint through hunger. 

]jV. Meanwhile Hannibal’s soldiers had 
fires made before their tents; oil was di^'tri- 
huted to every company to lubricate their joints, 
and they had at leisure refreshed themselves 
with food. As soon, therefore, as intelligence 
was brought, that the enemy had passed the 
river, they took arms with sprightly vigour both 
of mind and body, and thus, advanced to battle. 
Hannibal placed in the van the Balearians and 
light-armed troops, amounting to about eight 
tliou.sanil; and, in a second line, hi.s heavier- 
armed infantry, the main power and strength 
of his army. The flanks he covered with ten 
thousand cavalry : and, dividing the elejihants, 
placed half of them on the extremity of each 
wing. The consul seeing his cavalry, who press¬ 
ed the pursuit with disorderly haste, taken at a 
disadvantage by the Numidians suddenly turn¬ 
ing upon them, recalled them by the signal 
for retreat, and posted them on the flanks of 
the foot His army consisted of eighteen thou¬ 
sand Romans, twenty thousand of the allies and 
Latine confederates, besides the auxiliary 
troops of the Cenomanians, the only Gallic 
state that continued faithful to their cause. 
This was the force employed in that engage¬ 
ment The battle was begun by the Balea¬ 
rians, who being too powerfully opposed by the 
legions, the light-armed troops were hastily 
drawn off to the wings; which circumstance 


proved the cause of the Roman cavalry being 
quickly overpowered : for being in number but 
four thousand, they had before been hardly able 
to maintain their ground against ten thousand; 
especially as they were fatigued, and tho others 
mostly fresh; but now they were overwhelm¬ 
ed under a cloud as it were of javelma thrown 
by the Balearians. Besides this, the elephants, 
ailviuicing in the extremities of the wing's, so ter¬ 
rified the horses, as to occasion a general rout. 
Tlie fight between infiintry was maintained by 
an equality of spiul rather than of strength ; for 
with resp(‘(‘t to the latter, the (’arlhaginians 
; had brought theirs fresh into the batllo, uivi- 
! gor.itcd by food; the Romans, on the contrary 
were enfi'cbled by fasting and fatigue, and their 
limbs stilfened and benumbed with cidd. They 
would, notwitlistanding, have inainlaincd their 
ground by dint of courage, bad the eonflicl 
rested solely IipIwtcu them and the infantry. 
But the Balean.iiis, after the discoinfituie of 
the cavahy, poured darts on their flanks, and 
the 4'lejiliaiits had now made their way to llu^ 
centre of the line of the infantry; while Mago, 
with his Numidians, as soon as the army had 
passtHl by their lurking place witliout observing 
them, started up at once, and caused dreadful 
confusion and terror in the rear. 

liVT. Encompassed by .so many perils, the 
line, notwithstanding, stood for a long Imie un¬ 
broken, even (which was most surprising to all) 
by the attack of the elephants. 'I'lie light infan¬ 
try, stationed for that purpo.se, plying these 
briskly with ironjavelins, mad(' them turn hack ; 
and then, following them behind, darted then 
weapons into them, under the tails, in which pari 
the skin being softest, it is easy to wound tlieni. 
When ilipy were by these means put into dis¬ 
order, and ready to vent their fury on their 
own jiarty, Hannibal ordered them to be dri- 
ven away from the centre towards the ex¬ 
tremity of the left wing against the auxil¬ 
iary Gauls. The.se they instantly put to open 
flight, which spread new terror among the 
Romans. They were now obliged to fight ip 
the form of a circle; when about ten thousand 
of them, having no other means of escape, 
forced their way, with great slaughter, through 
the centre of the African line, which was com 
posed of the Gallic auxiliaries; and, as they 
could neither return to their camp, from which 
they were shut out by the river, nor, bj/ reason 
of the heavy rain, discover in what part they 
could assist their friends, they proceeded 
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straight to PIncenlia. After this, several simi¬ 
lar interruptions were made from all quarters, 
and those who pushed towards the river were 
either drowned in the eddies, or hesitating to 
enter the water, were cut ofi'. Some, who, in 
their flight, dispersed themselves over the coun¬ 
try, falling in with the tracks of the body of 
troops-which had retreated, following them to 
riacentifi; others, from their fears of the ene¬ 
my, assumed boldness to attempt the stream, 
and, accomplishing their passage, arrived at 
the camp. The rain, mixed with snow, and the 
intolerable severity of the cold, destroyed great 
numbers of men and horses, and almost all the 
cle]>hants. The Carthaginians continued the 
pursuit no further than the river Trcbia, and 
returned to their camp so benumbed with the 
cold, as to be scarcely capable of feeling joy for 
the victory; insomuch that though, during the 
following night, the guard of the lioman camp, 
and a great part at least of their soldiers, 
passed the 'I’reliia on rafts, the Carthaginians 
either pcrecivod nothing of the matter through 
the noise made by the rain, or being, by 
W'oartness and wounds, disabletl to move, pre¬ 
tended that they did not perceive it; and the 
enemy lying quiet, the consul Scipio led the 
troo|)s in silence to Placentia, and thence 
across the l*o to Cremona, lest the two armies, 
wintering in one colony, should be too great a 
burden. 

lAHI. I’lie news of the disaster caused such 
consternation in Rome, that people supposed 
the enemy would come directly to attack the 
city; and they could sec no hope nor aid to 
enable them to repel an assault from the walls 
and gates. One consul had been defeated at 
the Ticmus, the other recalled from Sicily; 
and now that both the consuls, and two consu¬ 
lar armies had been defeated, what other com¬ 
manders, what other legions were there whom 
they could call to their support 1 While they 
were possessed by such desponding fears, the 
consul Sempronius arrived; for though the 
^nemy’s cavalry were scattered over the whole 
face of the country in search of plunder, yet he 
h^d i>assed through the midst of them with the 
utmost hazard, and with a greater degree of 
boldness than of prudence, or of hope either of 
escaping notice, or of being able to make re¬ 
sistance in case he was discovered. After hold¬ 
ing the election of consul, the only business 
which rendered his presence particularly ne¬ 
cessary at the time, he returned to his winter- 
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quarters. The consuls elected were Cneius 
Servihus and Caius Flaminius. Even in their 
winter-quarters the Romans were not allowed 
to rest, the Numidian cavalry spreading them¬ 
selves round on every side; the Cclul)erians 
and Lusitanians doing the same, whore the 
ground was too difficult for the horse ; so that 
no provisions of any kind could be brought ir», 
except what were conveyed on the Po in ships. 
There was, near Placentia, a magazine fortified 
with strong works, and sii])plied with a numer¬ 
ous garrison. In hopes of gaining possession 
of this stronghold, Hannibal maiched at tho 
head of his cavah)? and light infantry; and judg¬ 
ing that the success of the enterprise would 
depend, principally, on the design being kept 
secret, made tho attack by night; but he did 
not escape the vigilance of the guards, as a 
shout was instantly raised so loud that it was 
heard even at Placentia. In consequence ol 
this, the consul came to the spot before day 
with his cavalry, having ordered the legions to 
follow in order of battle.* Meanwhile the ac¬ 
tion began between the cavalry, in which Han¬ 
nibal being wounded, and retiiing from the 
fight, his men became dispirited ; and the de¬ 
fence of the fortress was efl'eetually maintained. 
After this, taking but a few days to rest, and 
scarcely allowing time for his wound to be 
thoroughly healed, he set out to lay siege to 
Victumviffi. This had been fortified by the 
Romans for a magazine, in tlie time of the 
Gallic war. Afterwards, numbers of people, 
from all the neighbouring states, fixed their 
residence round it, made it a populous place, 
and at this juncture, fear of the enemy's de¬ 
predations had driven into it the greater part 
of the country people. The multitude thus 
composed, being excited to a warmth of cour¬ 
age by the report of the gallant defence made 
by the garrison near Placentia, snatched up 
arms, and marched out to meet Hannibal. Tho 
parties engaged on the road, in the order of 
march, rather than of battle, and as there was, 
on one side, nothing more than a disorderly 
crowd, on the other a leader confident of his 
soldiers, and a soldiery confident of their leader, 
a number, not less than thirty-five thousand, 
was routed by a small party. Next day they 

* j}£ynfn fuadratum tignides not a regular lino of bat¬ 
tle, but ihe troops marching m tho aamo order in wbieh 
they were formed in the field of bailie, the I ‘a 
fiont, and then the IfasCalt, Pnneipes, and TVinni, m 
their order- 
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capitulated, and received a garrison within tlieii 
walls. They were then ordered to deliver up 
their arms, with which they had no sooner 
complied, than the signal was suddenly given 
to the conquerors to sack the city, ns if taken 
by storm. Nor have writers, in cases of the like 
nature, mentioned any one calamity which was 
not sulfered on tliLs occasion: every outrage, 
which lust, ciuelty, and inhuman insolence 
could dictate, being practi.sed on those wretched 
people. Such were Hannibars enterprises dur¬ 
ing the winter. 

TiVni. After this he gave rest to his troops, 
hut not for any great length of time, only while 
tlie cold was intolerable. Upon the first and 
even uncertain appearance of .S[)ring, he left 
his winter quarters, and marched towards 
Elruna, determined, either by force or per- 
suiiMon, to prevail on that nation to join him, 
as he had already managed the (Jauls and Jn- 
gurians. As lie was altempting to cross the 
Apenmiu!, he was encounfeiod by a storm so 
fiiiious, that its clTects almost equalled in seve¬ 
nty the disasters of the Alps. I'lic ram, which 
was attended with high wind, heiiig driven 
directly info the men’s faces, they at first halted, 
because they cither must have cast away tlicir 
arms, or, if they persisted to struggle forward, 
would be hurled round by the huTricaiie, and 
thrown on the ground. Afterwards, scarcely 
able to respire, they turned their backs to tlie 
wind, and for a while sat ilowui. Eut now the 
wliolo atinospJiere resounded with loud tliun- 
d(‘r, and lightning flaslu-d hctweii the tremen¬ 
dous peals, by which all were stunned, and re¬ 
duced, by terror, nearly to a state of insen¬ 
sibility. At length the violence of the rain 
abating, and the fury of the wind increasing, 
the more necessary it was judgeil to pitch their 
camp on the very spot, where they had been 
surprised by the tempest. But this was, in a 
manner, beginning their toils anew'. For ncitlu'r 
could (hoy widl spread tlieir canvass, nor fix the 
poles; and such tents as they did get raised, 
they could not keep standing, the wind tearing 
and sweeping off every thing in its way. And 
soon after, the water being raised aloft by the 
force of the wind, and congealed by the cold 
which prevailed above the summits of the 
mountains, came down in such a torrent of 
snowy liail, that the men, givmg over all their 
endeavours, threw themselves fl.it on their faces, 
buried under, rather than protected by, their 
coverings. This was followed by cold so in¬ 


tense, that when they wished to rise from among 
the wretched crowd of prostrated men and 
cattle, they wore for a long time unable to effect 
it. their sinews being so stiflly frozen tiiat they 
were scarcely able to bend thoir joints. In .soini' 
time, when, after many efforts, they at lengtli 
regained the power of motion, and recovered 
some degree of sjiints, and when fires began to 
be kindled in a few places, every onc'who was 
unable to assist himself hud recourse to tin' aid 
of others. Two days they remained in that 
sjiot, as if pent up by an enemy, (ireat num¬ 
bers of men ami cattle perished, and likewise 
seven of the elephants, which had survived the 
battle at the 'I’rehia. 

LLV. Dcscemling iherefore from the Ajaai- 
nme, he directed Ins route buck towards I’l.i- 
centia; and, having marched fen miles, julched 
his camp. Next day he led out against tin' 
enemy twelve tliousand foot, mul livi' thousand 
horse. Nor did the consul Si'inpronuis (for lie 
had by this lime leturned from Koine) decline 
a li.ittlc; and, during that dav, tlic annies lay 
encamped within three miles of eacli oilier. On 
the following, they fought witli the greatest 
bravery, and with variable success. At the (irst 
onsi't, the supeiiority was so great on the side 
of the Romaihs, lliat they not only had lli<‘ la-t- 
ter of the fight, hut drove the enemy from their 
ground, pursued them to their camp, and pre¬ 
sently attacked the camp itself, llanniha!, 
aftei posting a few to defend the ranijiarl and 
gates, collected the rest in close older, in the 
muhllo of the camj), ordering them to watch 
attentively the signal for sallying forth. It was 
now near the ninth hour of the (>ay, when the 
Homan, having fatigued his troojis without 
effect, and seeing no ]»rospect of success, gave 
the signal for retr('at. As soon as Hannii)al 
perceived that tlu'v slarkened tlieir efforts, 
and were retiring from the camp, he instantly 
sent out his cavalry against them, on the right 
and loft; and lio liimself, at the head of t!n' 
main body of infantry, rushed out in the mid¬ 
dle. Seldom has there been a fight more des¬ 
perate, and never perhaps, one more remark¬ 
able for the loss on both sides than this woqhl 
have been, had the day-light allowed it to 
continue; hut night put a slop to the battle, 
while its fury was at the highe.st. 'I'lie num¬ 
bers slain, therefore, were not great, in pro¬ 
portion to tlie violence of the coiilliet; uinl 
as both parties had met nearly e(}u<d suc¬ 
cess, so they separated with equal loss. On 
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neither side fell more than six hundred foot, 
and half that number of horse. But the loss 
of the Koinans was more considerable in rc* 
gard of the quality, than of the number of their 
slain; for among the. killed were si'veral of 
equestrian rank, live military triliunes, and 
thfee pra;fects of the allies. Immediately 
after this battle, Ilanmbal removed into Ligu¬ 
ria; Sempronius, to Luea. On Hannibars 
arrival among the Ligurians, that people in 
order to convince him of their sincerity m the 
treaty of peace and alliance which they had 
concluded, delivered into his hands two Roman 
ipupstors, (buns Fulvnis and Tjiicius Ijucrelius, 
\i[itli two rnililary tribunes, and five persons of 
equestrian rank, mostly the sons of senators, 
all of whom tliey had seized in a treacherous 
manner. 

LX. While these transactions passed in 
Italy, (himus Cornelius .Scipio, who was sent 
with the (leol and army into Spain, after Ins 
diqiarture (I'om the month of the llhoiK', sail¬ 
ing round the I’yreneaii mountains, jmt into 
Emporifc, wheie lie disi'inbarkeil Ills army; 
and lieginniiig with the I.aeeUns, paitly hy re- 
iiew'ing <dd treaties, jiartly by forming new 
oue.s, he brought under the doimniou of the 
Romans tlie wiiole coast, as far as the river 
liierus. The reputation of elemeney which 
he acijuired by these means, had tlie most 
|)oweriiil effect, not only on the manlime 
sl.ites, but on the more harharous nations in 
liu* niterii-r and mountainous parts; insomuch 
that, bcsules agreeing to terms of pe.ice, (hev 
concluded also an alliance witli hnn, and several 
strong coiiorls of auxiliaries were raised among 
them. The country on tins side of tin' Ibcriis 
was the |iroviitce of llanno, whom Hannibal 
had left hchiiid for the defence of that trad, 
^^(‘cmg, ihcrcfon', a nen’ssify, before tlie whole 
coiiniry should join tin* (“iiemy, of cAcUing 
himself to obviate that evil, he eiicampi'd his 
forces witiiin sight of them, and offered tliem 
lialtic; tins offer the Ibnnan did not hesitate 
tq ac''<*pt; for, knowing that he must figlit 
Haiiiio and Itasdiuhal, he was belter pleased 
to^’tigagc each of tlioiii sojiarately, than to have 
to deal with both together. Nor was the dis¬ 
pute very strongly contested. Six thousand of 
the enemy were slam and two thousand taken, 
besides the guard of the ramp, for that also 
was Ktoriiied, and the general himself, and 
many piriiicipal olficers made prisoners. The 
town of 8cissis too, which stood not far from 
V.M. I.—H 


the camp, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
The spoil of this town consisted of articles of 
trifling value; the furniture was mean, suiting 
barbarians, and the slaves of little price. But 
the camp amply enriched the soldiers with the 
effects, not only of the army just now conquer¬ 
ors, but likewise with those of the army serv¬ 
ing under Hannilial, who, to avoid being en¬ 
cumbered on their march with heavy baggage, 
had left almost all their valuable substance on 
that side of the Pyrenees. 

LA'I. Ilusdrubal, bi'fore any certain account 
of this disaster reached him, had crossed the 
Ilieius with eight thousand foot and one thou¬ 
sand horse, intending to meet the Romans at 
their first arrixal; as soon as he was informed 
of the rum of affair.s at Scissis, and the loss of 
the cainj), he turned hi.s route toward the sea. 
Not far from Tarraco, meeting the soldiers be¬ 
longing to the fleet, and tlie marines scattered 
and straggling tlirough the country, among 
whom siu’cess, as is usu.il, liad liegotten negli¬ 
gence, he dol.iclied Ins cavalry in several par¬ 
ties against them, and with great slaughter and 
greater aflVight drove them to their ships. But 
not daring to continue longer in tliat quarter, 
lest he might be surprised by Scipio, he with¬ 
drew to the other side of the Ihcrus. On tlie 
other hand Scipiu, on hearing of this new 
enemy, hastened to the spot with all expedi¬ 
tion, and after jtunishing a few of the eoin- 
inamlcrs of ships, and leaving a small garrison 
at Tarraco, returned with the fleet to Empo- 
Scarcely had he departed, when llasdrubal 
arrived, and having prevailed on the state of 
the Illergetans, which had given hostages to 
Sri|)io to eliange sides, he, with the young men 
of that state, ravaged the binds of lliose who 
adhered with fldelity to thoir alliance with the 
Romans. Afterwards, on finding tliat ^eipio 
was roused ihereliy from his winter-quarters, 
he again entirely evaeiiatod the country on this 
side by the Ilierus, Seijuo, leading his army to 
take vengeance on the Illergetans, thus aban¬ 
doned by the author of their revolt, and driving 
tliem all into Athanagia, invested the city, which 
was the capital of the state. In the space of a 
few days he reduced them to entire submission 
and obedience, eoinpelled them to give a greater 
number of hostages than before, and also to pay 
a sum of money as a fine. Froin tlienee he pro¬ 
ceeded against the Au.setaiiians near the Iber- 
us, who had likewise joined in a league with 
(he Oardnginiims. After he ha<l invested llii'ir 
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city, the Lacetans attempted by night to bring 
succour to their neighbours; but he surprised 
them by an ambuscade, when they wore close 
to the city and just about to enter; twelve 
thousand of them were slain, and the rest, 
mostly without their arms dispersing up and 
down througii the country, fled to their homes 
by dilferent ways. Neither would the besieged 
have been able to make a defence, but for the 
severity of the winter, which obstructed the 
operations of the besiegers, Tlic siege lasted 
thirty days, during which the snow lay seldom 
less than four feet deep, and it had covered 
over the machines and engines of the Romans, 
in such a manner as that of itself alone it proved 
a sufiicient defence again.‘'t the fires which were 
often thrown on them by the enemy. At last. 
Hainusitus their chieftain, having fled away to 
Hasdrubul, they cajutulatcd on the terms of 
paying twenty talents of silver.* The amiy 
then returned into wintor-quarlers at Tarraco. 

J;Xn. During tins winter, at Rome, and in 
its vicinity, many progidios either happened, or, 
as is not unusual when people’s minds have 
once taken a turn towards superstition, many 
were reported and credulously admitted. 
Among otliers, it was said, that an infant of 
a reputable family, and only six months old, 
had, in the herb-market, called out, “lo, Tri- 
uinjilie that, in the cattle market, an o\ had. 
of Ins own accord, mounted up to the third 
story of a house, whence, heing alTriglited by 
the noise and bustle of the inhabitants, lie thn'w 
himself down; that a light Inid ajipeured in the 
sky in the foiin of shijis; that the temide of 
Hope, in the lierlwnaiket, wa.s struck by light¬ 
ning; that, at lianuviuin the sjicar of Juno bad 
shaken of itself; and that a crow ha<! flown in¬ 
to the temple of .fuiio and pitclied on llie very 
couch; that, in the district of Annternum, in 
many places, apparitions of men in wliile gar¬ 
ments had been seen at a distance, hut had not 
come close to anybody; that in Picenuin, a 
shower of stones had fallen; at C-tre, the di¬ 
vining tickets were dimini.shcd in size ; in Gaul, 
a wolf snatched the sword of a soldier on guard 
out of the scabbard, and ran away with it. 
With respect to the other progidics, the de¬ 
cemvirs were commanded to consult the books: 
but on account of the shower of stones in Pi- 
4*enum, the nine days’ festival was ordered to be 
celebrated, and the expiating of the rest, one 


after another, was almost the sole occupation of 
the state. In the lirst place was performed a 
purification of the city ; victims, of the greater 
kinds, were olfered to such gods as were pointed 
out by directions. An oflering of forty pounds 
weight of gold was carried to the ternjtle of Juno 
at lianuvium, and the matrons dedicated a bia- 
zen statute to Juno on the Aventme. A lec- 
tistcniium was ordered at Ciere, wncre the 
divining tickets were diminished; also a sup¬ 
plication to f’ortunc at Algidum. At Koine, 
likewise, a loctisternium was iirdered in hon¬ 
our of the goddess Youth, and a supplication 
to be performed, by individuals, at the Tem¬ 
ple of Hercules, and then, by the whole bodv 
of tlie people, at all the several shrines. To 
Genius five of the greater vicUm.s were oO’en'd; 
and the prietor Caius Atilius Soraims was or¬ 
dered to vow certain performances, in case the 
commonwealth should eoiitinue for ten years 
in its present state, 'i’hese expiations and 
vow.s lieing ])erformed, in conformity to tlie di- 
reclions of the Sil)y]linc books, })eojile’s nnmls 
were, 111 a good measure, relieved from (he bur¬ 
then of religious apprehensions. 

TiXIII. Flainiiiius, one of the con.suls elect, 
to whom had fallen by lot the legions Inch 
winteri'd at Placentia, sent an edict and letter 
to the consul, desiring that those lioojis should 
be ready in camp at Ariminum on the ides of 
March. His design was to enter on the oflico 
ot coiisid, in his province ; for he remembered 
his old disjmtes witli tlie patricians, llie contests 
in winch he had engaged with them wiieri tii- 
hiine of the commons, and afterwards, when 
consul, first about the eon.siiNinp, his election 
to wlncli they wanted to annul, and (hen about 
a triumjih. He was besides haled by the 
patrician.s on account of a new law, ]irejudicial 
to the senators, introduced l»y Cams Claudius, 
a jdebeian tribune, to which Cams Flaminius 
alone, of all the itatricians, had given his 
sujiport, that no senator, or son of a sena¬ 
tor, should he owner of a ship fit for sea- 
voyages, which contained more than three 
hundred amjdioras,* The size was thought 
sufficient for conveying the produce of their 
farms, and every kind of Iraffic was deemed 
unbecoming a senator. This business had been 
contested with the utmost degree of heat, and 
had procured to Flaminius, the advocate for the 
law, great hatred among the nobility, but as 
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jjro.il [' 0 |mlailty amoiiR the commons, and, in 
consi'tiurncc of this, a second consulship. For 
ihi'se reasons, suspecting that thc'j would, liy 
fiilsifying the aus])iccs, by tlio delay of cele¬ 
brating the liiitine festival, and other impedi¬ 
ments to winch a consul was liable, detain him 
in* (he city, he protended a journey, and, while 
yet in. a .private capacity, went secretly into 
the province. Tins step, W'hen it became 
known, added fresh resentment to the animo¬ 
sity which, before this, ])Ossess(‘d the breasts 
of lh(' senators; they exclaimed, that “ Cams 
riaminius now waged war, not only with the 
senate, but wi'hihe immortal "ods. That tor- 
jnerly having been made consul under propi¬ 
tious .ui‘*j)ices, though gods and men united in 
H’calling hnn when ready to give battle, he had 
n’fiised olu'dience; and now, conscious of hav¬ 
ing treated them with disresjiecl, had fled to 
avoid the capitol, and the customary offcTing 
of vows; unwilling, on the day ol his entering 
into olliee, to approach the temple of Jupiter 
supremely good and great; to see and consult 
tli(‘ senate, to whom be knew (hat lie was odi¬ 
ous ; and that he was the only jierson by whom 
tliey were lialial; that had failed to proclaim 
tlie lialine festival, and to perform on (be 
Alban mimnt the customary sacrifices to Jupi¬ 
ter liOtiaiis, to go up to the eapilol, un<ler 
the direction of aus[)ioes, in ordiT toofiervows, 
and thence to proceed to his province in llie 
habit of a coinmannder, and attended by lictors. 
fnstead of which, he had gone off, without 


badges of authority, without lictors, like a sol¬ 
dier’s servant, privately and by stealth: just as 
if he were quitting his country to go into 
exile; supposing, no doubt, that he might as¬ 
sume Ins office in a manner more suitable to 
the dignity of supreme magistrate at Anminum, 
ffian at Rome, and put on the consular robe in 
a public inn better llian in his own dwelling.” 
They resolved unanimously, that he should lie 
recalled; that hts return should be insisted 
upon, and that he should he cornpolled to per¬ 
form, in person, idl dutu-s both to gods and 
men, before he wamt to his province. On 
this embassy (for it was resolved that ambas¬ 
sadors should be sent) went Quintus Teren- 
fiiis and Marcus Antistms, whose arguments 
had no more weight with him than had the 
letter sent to him by the senate in his former 
consulate. In a few days after, he entered on 
his office, and as he was offering a sacrifice on 
the occasion, a calf, after receiving a stroke, 
made its escaj)c out of the bands of those who 
officiated at the saerifiee, and sprinklerl many 
of (be by-standers with its blood. The con¬ 
fusion and disorder was great, but still greati'r 
among those, at a distance, who knew not ihf* 
cause of the disturbance. This was generally 
inlerjircted as an omen of dreadful import. 
Then, after receiving two legions Irom ^'em- 
prouius, the consul of the former year, and 
two from the praitor, Cuius Atilius liegan his 
march towards Etruria through the passes of 
the Appeiinines. 
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Mcinnibiil, after a laborious march of four «kvi ami three iiighls, without repoi'C, Uirough the marshes, in which ho 
lost an eye, arrivcB at Ktriiria Came FlaminiuB, consul, a man of rash iiml inciHibidcrale conduct, ik involved, 
hy tho artifice of (lannibal, iti a dangorous defile, and rut off, with the grenf'-sf jnirt of his anny. Falmis Mnximiis 
created dictator, and sent against Hannibal, avoids fighting, ami biifllcs Ilannibul’s eHorts. The iniister of the 
horse, Mnrciis Mmucius, excites general dissatisfaction ngiiinst the dictator’s dilatory eondiii f is made eqinil to 
him 111 authority , engages the enemy with Ins half of the forces, and is saved from utter destruction by Kaliius 
corning o|)|ioituiiely to Ins relief, with the olhoi halt of tiic Roman army , acknowledges his miscouduet, and 
himself ugiim under the command of the dictator. Hannibal, shut up by Faluns in a valley at Cassilmuni, o\tri 
cates himself by a stiatagcia of lying fire-brands to the bornB of oven idimilius ruiilliis and Tereritiiis Varro 
utterly defeated at <kuna’, the former being slam, with forty-five tliousand men, of whom were eighty senators, 
and iliiify who had served the office, of consul, pr<etor, or a'dite A project of aliandoning Italy quashed by Fub- 
lius C’oriieluis Scijiio, a military tribune, who alterwardsai-ijiiircililicsiirnnine of Afiicanus Prosperous events 
tn Spuiri. Tho Romans enlist slaves, refuse to lansorn the jirisonerB, go out in a body to meet Varro, and thank 
him for not despairing of the commonwealth. 


I. At the first approach of spring, Hannihal 
quitted his winter quarters. [Y. R. 535. B. C. 
‘217.] He had Itecn fofled Itefore, in his attempt 
to pass over the Apennine, by the intolerable 
.severity of the cold ; for he would gladly have 
cflected it, exposed as he was, during his stay 
in quarters, to the utmost degree of apprehen¬ 
sion and danger. For, when the (lauls, whom 
the hopes of spoil and pillage had allured to 
his standard, perceiving, that, ifislead of carry¬ 
ing olT booty from the lands of othiTs, their 
own had become the seat of war, and that they 
were burlhened with the winter re.sidenco of 
both the contending armies, they turned upon 
Hannibal the enmity which they had harboured 
a^jamst the Romans. Many plots were formed 
against him, by their chiefs, from the effects of 
which he was preserved, by their treacherously 
betraying one another, and discovering their 
designs, through the same inconstancy which 
led tliem to conspire against him. But still he 
was careful to guard himself against their plots, 
by frequont disguises; changing sometimes his 
dress, sometimes the covering of his head. 


However, hi.s fears on this account were his 
principal motives for leaving his winter quar¬ 
ters earlier than usual. In the mean time at 
Rome, Cncius Servilius entered on the ofiiee 
of consul on the ides of March. lie proposed 
to the senate to take under consideration the 
state of the commonwealtli; whereupon the 
clamour against Caius Flaminius was renewed. 
“ They created,” they said, “ two consuls, yet 
had but one. For what legal authority, what 
auspices did the other possess 1 'Phesc the 
magistrates carried with them from home, 
from their own tutelar gods; and also tliose of 
the public, the Latinc festival being celebrated, 
the sacrifices on the Alban mount performed, 
and vows duly offered in the capitol. Setting 
out in a private capacity, he could not carry 
the auspices with him, neither could he take 
them new, and, for the first time, in a foreign 
soil.” Their apprehensions were increased by 
reports of prodigies, brought from various 
places at once. In Sicily, a number of arrow.s, 
and in Sardinia, the truncheon of a horseman, 
as he was going the rounds of the watch on 
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the walls of Sulci, took fire, as was sai*!; many 
fires were seen blazing on the shore ; two 
shields sweated blood ; several soldiers were 
struck by lightning; and the sun’s orb appeared 
to be contracted. At i*r®nestc, red-hot stones 
fell from the sky. At Arpi, bucklers were seen 
in the air, and the sun fighting with the moon. 
AtCapena, two moons appeareil in the day¬ 
time. At C’rere, the streams of water wi-re 
mixed with blood; and even the fountain ot 
Hereules was tinged with blooily inputs. In the 
district of Antium, while people were reajnng, 
Moody oars of corn fell info (he basket. At 
Falerii, the sky sccmoil to he rent aMiinler with 
a very wide cleft, and through the opening a 
strong light burst foith; the divining tjekels, 
W’ithout any apparent cause, were diinniished 
in size, and one fell out, which had this in- 
Bcrijition, ‘ Mars brandishes his spear.’ About 
the same time, at Rome, the statue of Mars, 
on the Appian road, and tlie images of the 
wolves, sw’eatcd. At Capua, the sky appeared 
as if on fire, and the moon as falling amongst 
rain. Afterwards, prodigies of lesser note were 
heard of: some asserted that goats w’cro con¬ 
verted into sheep; that a hen was turned into 
a male, and a cock into a female. The consul, 
laying before the senate all tluise matters, as 
reported, and bringing the authors of tli<! reports 
into the senate-house, proposed to tlii'ir rori- 
sideration the afl’airs of religion. They decreed, 
that those prodigies should he expiated, some 
with the greater, some with the lesser victims ; 
and that a supplication fur three days should 
be performed at all the shrines; that, when the 
decemvirs should have inspected the hooks, all 
other particulars should have been conducted 
in such manner as the gods should declare, in 
their oracles, to be agreeable to them. Ry the 
direction of the decemvirs, it was decreed, that, 
first, a golden thunderbolt, of fifty pounds’ 
weight, should be made as an offering to Jupi¬ 
ter ; and that offerings of silver should be pre¬ 
sented to Juno and Minerva; that sacrifices of 
the greater victims should be offered to Juno 
Regina, on the Avontinc, and to Juno Sospita, 
at Lanuvium; that the matrons contributing 
such sums of money as might be convenient to 
each, should carry an offering to Juno Regina, 
to the Aventine, and celebrate a lectistcrnium 
to her: and that even the descendants of freed 
women should make a contribution, in propor¬ 
tion to their abilities, out of which an offering 
should be made to Feronia. When these or¬ 


ders were fulfilled, the decemvirs sacrificed, 
with the greater victims, in the forum at Ardoa: 
and, lastly, so late as the month of December, 
sacrifices were ofl'ered at the teTn]de of Saturn 
in Romo, and a leetisterniuin was ordered: on 
wliieh occasion the couclies were laid out by 
senators, and also a public banciuet. I’loela- 
mation was likewise made through the city, of 
a feast of Saturn, to In- celebrated during a day 
and a night, and the peojile were commanded 
to keep that day ns a festival, and to oliserve il 
lor ever. 

II. While the consul was employed at Rome 
in endravouriiig to procure tin* favour of ihe 
god^, and in levying troops, IJannibal set out 
from his winter ijuarters, and healing that the 
i'onsii! riarmuius had already anived at Aire- 
tium, he chose—notwithstanding that another 
road h'ss ditlicult, but longer, was |)iunted out 
to him,—the shorter one through marshes, 
which, at tliat time, were on’rllowed Iiy the 
river Ainus. to an unusual height. He oidercd 
the iSpannmls and Africans, the main strength 
of his veteran troops, to march in the van. with 
their baggage between their divisions; that, in 
I case they should he obliged to halt, they might 
not lie at a loss for a supjily of necessaries; 
then the (tbuIs to follow, so that tliey should 
eom[»ose the centre of the line, tlie cavalry in 
tin; rear; and alter them Mago, with the light- 
armed Numulians, as a rear guard, to jircvent 
the troops from straggling; particularly to hin¬ 
der the (/aids, if weary of the labour, or of the 
length of the journey, from attempting either 
to slip away, or to stay heliind: for that people, 
it had been found, want firmness to support 
fatigue. 'J’hc troops in the van, though almost 
swallowed in mud, and frequently plunging en¬ 
tirely under water, yet followed the standards 
wherever their guides led the way, but the 
Gauls could neither keep their feet, nor, when 
they fell, raise themselves out of the gulfs, 
which were formed by the river from the steej»- 
ness of its banks. They were destitute of 
spirits and almost hope; and while some, with 
difficulty, dragged on their enfeebled limbs, 
others, exhausted by the length of way, hav¬ 
ing once fallen, lay there, and died among the 
cattle, of which great numbers also perished. 
But what utterly overpowered them, was the 
want of sleep, which they had now endured 
for four days and three nights; for no dry spot 
could be found on which they might stretch 
their wearied limbs, so that they could not 
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llwyw their baggage into tlie water in heaps, on 
the top of which they laid thcmselvcij down. 
Kxj'h Ihe cattle, which lay dead in almndaiice 
along the whole course of their march ud’orded 
then a temporary bed, as they looked for no 
further accoininodation for sleeping, than sonie- 
lh:.ng raised above tlie water. Hannibal hiiU' 
sell, haying a complaint in his eyes, occasioned, 
at lirst h;^ the unwholesome air of the spring, 
when changes are fregueiit J’rom heat to cold, 
rode on the only elejjhant which he had remain¬ 
ing. in order t«» keep himself as high as possi¬ 
ble above ll\e w'ater; but at length, the want 
ol sleoji, the dumps of the night, with those of 
the marshes, so disordered his head, that, as he 
fiad neither plaea- nor time to make use of 
rt'iiiedies, he lost one of his eyes, 

III. At length, after great numbers of men 
ami eattle had perished miserably, ho got clear 
uf the marshes ; and, on the iirsf dry ground at 
wimli he arrived, piloheil liis cam)). Ueie. 
Irojii scouts, whom he Inul sent forward. In* 
learned with eertaudv, that tlie Konian army 
lav round the walls of AiTclium. He then 
eiijjiloycil the utmost diligence in inijuinng in¬ 
to the (liNposition and designs of the eonsu], 
tlio ij.itme of tin' .s«;veial j»arts of the country, 
the roads, and the sources from winch ))io- 
wsioiis might be jtrocured, with every other 
cneumstanei* reipijsile to be known. As to 
the rouutry. it was one of the most fertile in 
Italy: the Htrurian ]ilains, which he hetwecai 
t'a -'iila' and Arrelium, ahounding with corn 
'iiid cattle, ami ])lenty of every thing iiselul. 
'riie eonsu! was inflated with jiresiimption 
since Ins foimer eoiisnlate, and too ri'gardless, 
mH only ol tin- laws ami the dignity of the senate, 
but cvaai of the gods. This headstrong s(‘If- 
suirieieiicy, natural to his dixposiUon, fortune 
had eheiished, by the prosperous course of suc- 
ec'-s which she liad granti-d him, in las admin¬ 
istration of affairs, botli civil and military. 
There w^as, therefore, siillicienl reason to 
.siipjiose, that without regarding the sentiments 
ol gods or men lie would act on all occasions 
with ))resum))tion ami )»reeipitaneY; and the 
(hirth.iginiaii, in order the more efrectually to 
disjiosc him to follow the bias of his natural 
iinperfc'ctions. resolved to irritate and exasjicr- 
ate him. With this view, leaving the enemy 
on his left, and pointing his route towards 
Facsulir, he marched through the heart of 
Etruria, ^ravaging the country, and exhibiting 
to the consul, at a distance, a view of the great¬ 


est devastations that could be effected by fire 
and sword, Flaminius, even had the enemy 
lam nuiOt, would not have been content to le- 
mam inactive; Iml now,seeing the.ptoj)eily ol 
the allies plundered and destroyed before lus 
eyes, he thought that on him must fall the dis¬ 
grace ol llaninbufs overrunning the middle of 
Italy, and even marching, without 0 )>po,-Uioii 
to attack the very walks of Koine. ?o)twith- 
standing that every nienibor ol bi.s council 
recommended sate, rather than specious nuai- 
.sures; that he should wait the arrival of his 
colleague, when they might enter oil tin* 
business with joint lurces, and with united 
spirit and judgment; and that, m the meantmin. 
the enemy should lie restrained from bis un¬ 
bounded license in |)lumk'ung, by means of the 
cavalry and light auxiliaries; he burst away in 
a rage, and disphiyi'd, at once, the signals liotb 
for marching and figliting. “ W'e must he, 
then,” said he, “ under the walls of Arretium, 
because bere, is our native city, ami our house¬ 
hold gods; let Hannibal slijj out of our bands, 
ravage Italy, and, after wasting uml Iturmiig 
all the rest, sit down before Jumie; not .stir 
from hence, in short, until the senate summons 
Caius Fiainimus from Arrelium, as formerly 
Cainillus from Vkui.” While' he ujibraided 
them in this manner, ho oi derod the standards 
to be raised with s[)e(’tl; and having mounted 
on horseback, the animal, by a sudden j'iungc, 
displaced him from his scat, and threw him 
over his head. All jiresent were gri'atly tlis- 
mayed by such an iiKius))ieious omen, at the 
ojieiinig of the camjiaign ; and, to add to their 
uneasim'ss, an account was briniglil. that one 
of the standards could not be jmlled out of the 
ground, though the standard-bearer eiideavouied 
it with his utmost stieiigth. The consul, 
turning to the messenger, said, “ J)o you also 
biing a letter fioin the senate, forbidding mo 
to aef^ Go, bid them dig uji the standard, if 
fear has so benumbed their haiid.s, tluit they 
cannot pull it out.” The army tiu'n began to 
march, while the punri))al oHieers, lusides 
being averse from the design, wore terrified itt 
the two progidies; but the gcurrality of tlie 
soldiers rejoiced at the presum])tuous comluet 
of the general; for they looked no faithcr 
than the confidence which he displayed, ami 
never examined the grounds on w'hieh it was 
founded. 

IV. Hannilial, the more to exasjierate tlie 
enemy, and provoke him to seek revenge for fho 
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sulTorinffs of his allies, desolated, with every ca¬ 
lamity of war, the whole tract of coimtty be¬ 
tween the city of Cortona and the lake Thrasi- 
menus. And now the army had anived at a 
spot, formed by nature for an ambuscade, where 
the Thrasimenus approaches closest to the Cro- 
tonian niounlains. Between them is only a 
very narrow road, as if room had been designed¬ 
ly left lor that purpose; farther on, the ground 
opens to somew hat a grealer width, and, beyond 
that, rises a range ot hills. On tlies(‘ he formed 
a camp in open view, where himself, with the 
Aftiean and fSjianish infantry only, was to take 
post. The Balcarians, and other light-armed 
tioops, he drew round behind the mountains, 
and posted the cavalry near the imtranco of tin* 
diMile, where they wen- eirectually concealed by 
some rising grounds; with design, that as soon 
as the Romans entered the pass, the cavalry 
should take jtosscssion of the road, and thus the 
wh(*le space be shut up, beti^eeii tiie lake and 
tin- momitains. i'’lamiiHns, though lie arrived 
at the lake about sunset, look no care to ex¬ 
amine the giound, hut next morning, before if 
was clear day, passed through the narrow way 
and when the tro(^{is began to spread into the 
wider ground, ihi'y saw only that party of the 
enemy which fionted thi'in ; those in ambush 
on tiioir rear, and over their heads, ipiite escaped 
their notice. 'J’he (^arthignlli^ll, having now 
gained the point at which he aimed, the lioman 
being jient up betwi'en the mountains and the 
lake, and surrournhM! by his troops, immcdiatel} 
gave the signal for the wliole to chaige at once. 
They accordingly poured down, evoiy one by the 
sliortest wav lie could find, and the surprise was 
the more sudden and alarming, because a mist, 
rising from the lake, lay tbiikiT on the low 
grounds than on the mountains; while the jiar- 
ties of the enemy, si'cing each other ilialinctlv 
enough from the several eminences, were the 
hotter able to run down together. The Ro- 
iiiaiis, before they could discover their foe, 
learned, from the shouts raised on all si(l<‘s, tli.at 
they were siirrouiideil; and the attack began 
oil their front and flank, before they < oulil pro- 
]M'ily form a line, or get ready their arms, and 
draw their swords. 

V. In the midst of the genera! con.sternalinn, 
the consul, perilous as the conjuncture was, 
sliowed abundance of iotri'judity; he restored, 
as well as the lime and place would allow, the 
raiik.s. which were disordered by the men turn¬ 
ing ihomselvcR about at all the various shouts, 


and wherever he could come or be heard, -en 
couraged, and charged them to stand ready 
and to fight; telling them, that “ they must no’ 
expert to get clear of their jfresent situation b) 
vows and prayers to the gods, but by strongtl 
and courage. By the sword men 0 ])ened a wa) 
through the midst of embattled foes; and,’ii 
general the loss fear the less danger.” But suel 
was the noise and tumult, that neither lus conn 
se] or commands could be heard willi distinct 
ne.ss; and so far were the soldiers from know 
ing oacii his own standard, liis rank and post, 
that scarcely had they sufl’icieiit piesenee of 
mind to take U|) their arms, and gel ready for 
lighting, so tli.il many, while they were ratlu” 
eneumberod than defended by them, were (oei- 
powered liy the enemy. BcmiIi's, the daikiiess 
was so great, that they Juul more iis(‘ of IIhui 
cars than of their eyes. 'I'lie groaii'- of ih(‘ 
wounded, the sound of blows on th(“ men’s bo¬ 
dies or armour, wnfh the coiifusial erU'S ol 
threatening and terror, drew atlention fiom one 
side to another. Somi' attemjtting to (h.were 
stop)ied I'y ninning !igain.'>t tlu' p.nly <-ngag('d in 
liglit; ollu'rs.ri-turning tothe figlit, were dinen 
back by a body of ruimwavs. \\ length, alter 
they had made many fniitli-ss ess.iys in every 
(jiiartcr, and enclosed, as iliey weie, by the 
mountains and lake on llie side-., by ttie enemy’s 
forces on the front and roar, they evidentiv })er- 
ceived that there was no hope of safety but in 
tlieir valour and their wi'apotis. Every one's 
own thouglils tiiori suiipiied the place of com¬ 
mand and exliortatioii to exeition, and the ac¬ 
tion l»egan anew, with fresh Mgour;biit the 
troops wer<‘ not marshalled according to the 
distinct lioilics of the dilfereiit orders o| soldiers, 
nor so disposed, that the van-guard should light 
I'efore the standards, and the icst of the 
troops bcliimi llu'iii; or llial each soldier was 
Ml his own legion, or eoliorf, or coinjiany ; 
chaiiee formed their ['and', and every manV. 
post in the hallle, eitlier hefoie or heluiid tin- 
standards, was fixed by his own clioice. Wo in¬ 
tense, was the ardour of the engagoiimnt, «o 
eagerly was their att.enfioii occujiied by the 
light, that not one of the combatants jierci'ived 
a great earthijnake, which, at the time, over¬ 
threw large })ortions of many of the cities 
of Italy, turned rajiid rivers out of tlnnr 
courses, earried up fho sea into the rivers, and 
by the violence of the convulsion, levclh-d 
mountains. 

VI. 'I’hey fought for near three hours, and 
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fuTwusIy ill every p.irt: but round the (on^iil 
till' i);itlIo wa& particularly hot and blood i. 
Tlic iililesl ortho men attended him, and he was 
hinisi'lf surprif,ingly active in bUj)porting his 
troops, whe,rever he saw them pressed, or in 
need of assistani-e ; and, as he was distinguished | 
aliftve others by his armour, the enemy jioinled 
their ut'^rust etforts against him, while his own 
men defended him with ei[ual vigour. At 
length, an Insutirian horsi'inan, (lu^ name I)e- 
cario) knowing Ins face, called out to !us coim- 
trvmen, “ IJehold, tliis is the consul, who cut to 
jiK'ces (nir legions, and depopulaleil our country 
and city. I w’lll now ofler this victim to the 
sh.idc'. of my countrynicn, who lost their lives 
in that iniseiMl>le manner ihen, giving spurs 
lo his ]i(>rs(’, he darted through Ihe thickest of 
tlic enemy ; and, afu'i first killing his armour- 
hearci, who threw himself in t!ie way of the 
adack, ran the e<»n.snl through with his lanee. 
lie then altem}»t(Hl to spoil him tif his arms, 
but the M’leraiis, covering the body with llieir 
shields, drove him hack. 3’his event llist caused 
a great number of the troops to fly ; and now. 
so gieat was their ])junc, that neither lake nor 
mountain stopjied them ; through eveiy ])laeo, 
however narrow or steep, they run with blind 
liade. and arms, and men were tumbled together 
in promiscuous disonier. firr-at numbers, find¬ 
ing no loom for l.irllier flight, ]mshed into the 
lake, and ])lunged IlicnisL-lvos in such a manner, 
that only their head-, and shoulders were above 
water, 'riu* vioU'iici' of tboir fears impelled 
some to make (he desperate attempt of escaping 
by swimming; but this jiroving imjiracticahle, 
on account of the great evteiil ofllic lake, they 
either exhausted ihi'ir strength, and W'ere 
drowned ni the dee|), or. after fatiguing them- 
selvesto no puipose, made theirway buck, with 
the utmost diflieultv, to the shallows, and weir 
theie slain, wherever they api>eared, by the 
enemy’s horsemen wading into the same. 
About SIX thousand of the van-guard, bravely 
forcing their w'ay through the ojiposito enemy, 
tyif clear of the defile, and knowing nothing of 
what was jiassing behind tliem, halted on a ris¬ 
ing; grounil, where they could only hear the 
shouting, and the din of arms, but could not see, 
by reason of the darkness, nor judge, with any 
certainty, as to the fortune of the day. At length, 
after the victory was decided, the increasing heat 
of the sun disjielling the mist, the prospect was 
opened. *l’hc mountains and plains showed 
the desperate condition of their affairs, and the 
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shocking carnage of the Roman army : where¬ 
fore, lest oil tlicir being seen at a distance, tlie 
cavalry should be sent against them, they has¬ 
tily raisi'd their standards, and hurried, away 
with all jiossihle speed. Next day, when, be¬ 
sides llicirodier dislresses, they were threaten¬ 
ed With the extreirnty of hunger, Muliarhal, who, 
Willi the whole iKxly ol cavalry, had overluken 
tiiein during lln‘ night, pledging liis faith, that 
if they surri'inlerc'd llieir arms, lie would sulfei 
them to depart with single garments, they dele¬ 
vered themselves into lus Inauls. Rut this ca¬ 
pitulation Ifannilial ohmTved with Runic sin¬ 
cerity, and threw them into chains. 

VII. Such was the mi'moruble fight at the 
'riirasimenus, and thi' severe blow there re¬ 
ceived by the Romans, roinarkahle among tlm 
f(‘W disasters of the kind which the nation has 
over undergone. Of the Romans, lllfeen thou¬ 
sand weie slain m tin’ held : ten thousand, who 
lletl, and dispensed thi'ni,selves through every 
]iarf of Klruria, iiuide their way afterwards, by 
diflerent roads, Iiome to the city. Of the (‘iie- 
iiiy, one thousand five humlri’d jierished in the 
fight, and a gre.it many afterwards of then- 
wounds. Ry some writers, the loss of men on 
holli sides IS represented as v.islly greater: for 
my part, besnbvi that I wish to avoid the niag- 
nifyiiig any partuul.ir whatever, an error to 
which writers are in general ton pione, I think 
it reasonalile to givi- the prefeicmee to the .m- 
thority of Fabius, who lived in the very time 
of this war. llaiinihal dismissed, without ran¬ 
som, .such of the prisoners as were natives of 
Lalium, the Romans he loaded with chains, 
lie (hen onleual that lb<‘ bodies of his own 
men shoulil be collceled from among the 
lieajis of the oneiny, and buried; directing, 
at the same time, that the body of Flaminius 
should bo souglit for, with intention to ho¬ 
nour him with a funeral; but after a most 
diligent scareli, it could not be found. As 
soon as the first nows of this disaster arrived 
at Rome, the iieoplc, in groat terror and 
tumult, crowded together into the forum. 
The matrons, running up and down the 
streets, asked every one who came in their 
way, what sudden calamity was said to have 
happened: in what state was the army t At 
length, after a crowd, not less numerous than 
that of a full assembly of (he jieople, liad col¬ 
lected in the comitium, and about the senate- 
house, calling on the magistrates for informa¬ 
tion, a little before sun-set, Marcus Poin])o- 
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nius, the prtEtor, told them, “ We have been 
defeated in a great battle.” Though nothing 
more particular was heard from him, yet the 
people, catching up rumours, one from another, 
returned to their houses with accounts, that, 
“ the consul was slain, together with a great 
part of his army ; that few survived, and tliat 
these were either dispersed through Etruria, or 
taken by the enemy.” Every kind of misfor¬ 
tune, which had ever befallen vanquished troops, 
was now pictured in the anxious minds of tliose, 
whose relations had served under the eonsiil 
Oaius Flainiiiius, having no posilne informa¬ 
tion on which they could found either hope or 
fear. During the next, and several succeeding 
days, a multitude, composed of rather more 
women than men, stood round the gales, watch¬ 
ing for the arrival, either of their friends, or of 
some who might give mtclhgenee concerning 
them; and whenever any person came U[(, they 
crowded about him with eager inquiries; nor 
could they he prevailed on to retire, especially 
from such as were of their ac<piaintance, until 
they had examined minutely into every jiarlieu- 
lar. Then, when they did separate from about 
the informants, might be seen their counten¬ 
ances expressive of various emotions, according 
as the intelligence, which each received, was 
pleasing or unfavourable; and numhers, sur¬ 
rounding them, returned to their houses, olVer- 
ing either congratulations or ^’onifort. Among 
the women, particularly, the effects both of joy 
and grief were very conspicuous: one, as we 
are told, meeting, unexpectedly, at the very 
gate, her son returning sate, expired at the sight 
of him: another, who sat in lier house, over¬ 
whelmed with grief, ui consequence of a false 
report of her son’s death, on seeing that son 
returning, died immediately, through excess of 
joy. The priplors, during several days, kept 
the senate assembled in their house, from tlic 
rising to the setting of the sun, delihcrating by 
what commander, or with what forces, opposi¬ 
tion could be made to the victorious Carthagi¬ 
nians. 

VIII. Before they had fully determined on 
the plans to be pursued, they received an ac¬ 
count of another unexpected disaster: four 
thousand horsemen, who had been sent by Ser- 
vilius, the consul, to the aid of his colleague, 
under the command of Caius Centenius, pro- 
pr«tor, were cut off by Hannibal in Umbria, 
whither, on hearing of the fight at the Thrasi- 
menus, they had marched to avoid him. The 


news of this event affected people diflercntly ; 
some, having their minds occupied by grief, for 
misfortunes of a momentous kind, certainly 
deemed the loss of the cavalry light, in compa¬ 
rison : others judged not of the accident by its 
own intrinsic importance; hut considered, tha-i 
as in a sickly constitution, a slight cause is at¬ 
tended with more sensible effects, th''iv a more 
powerful one in a constitution pos.ses.sed of 
vigour; so any kind of misfortune, happening 
to the commonwealth in its present debilitated 
condition, ought to he estimated, not by the 
magnitude of the affair itself, hut by the eii- 
lechlcd state of the same, which could not en¬ 
dure any degree of aggravation to its disiresses- 
Accordiugly, the state had recourse to a re¬ 
medy, which for a long tune past had neither 
been used nor wanted, the nomination of a dic¬ 
tator ; and because the consul, who alone was 
supposed to possess the power of nominating 
that officer, was abroad, and it was difilcult 
to send either messenger or letter, thnmgh 
those parts of Italy, occupied, as they were, liy 
the Caithaginian arms; and as the )K'(ip]e could 
not create a dictator, no precedent liiiviiig yet 
existed for it, they therefore, in an assembly, 
created a pro-dictator, Quintus Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus, and a master of the liorse, Marcus Miiiu- 
c.ius Rufus. I’liese received a charge from iho 
senate, to strengthen the W’alU and lowers of 
the city; to post troops in proper places, and 
to break down the bridges on the rivers; since, 
having proved unequal to the defence of Italy, 
they must fight at their own doors in defence 
of the city. 

IX. Haiinilial marched straight forward, 
through l'nd)ria, as far as Spoleluni; which 
town, after he had utterly wasted all the adjoin¬ 
ing country, he attempted tt) lake by storm; 
hut, being repulsed, with the loss of a great 
number of men, and judging, from the strength 
of that single colony, his attempt on which had 
ended so little to his advantage, what great 
difficulties he had to surmount, before he could 
master the city of Rome, he change'd the di¬ 
rection of his route toward the territory of Pi- 
eenuiii, which not only abounded with proyi- 
sions of all sorts, but was, besides, well stored 
with booty, which his needy and rapacious sol¬ 
diers greedily seized. There he remained dur¬ 
ing several days, in one fixed post, and rcfre.shed 
his men, who had been severely fatigued by their 
long marches in the winter season, and through 
the marshes, as well as by the battle, wliich 
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tlfcopgh favourable in the issue, was not gained 
without danger and fatigue. After allowing 
suHififnt rest to his troops, who, however, de¬ 
lighted more in plundering and lavaging, than 
in eaf.e and repose, he put them m motion, and 
Jijtreiid devastation through the territories of 
rKLtulia and Adria, the country of the Mar- 
si.uis, J\lanucinians, and Pehgmans, and the 
neighlioAing tract of Apulia, round Arpi and 
LmVrj.i. '{’he ('onsul, ('rieiiis IServihu.s, had 
fought some light battles with the Gauls, and 
f.ikeii one town ol no great consequence; when, 
lieainig of the disaster of his eulleagin;, and the 
troops under Ins eomniand, and being lilled 
with ajipieheiision.s for the ca}Hial of his coun¬ 
try, lie resolved not to he out of the way, m a 
conjuncture of such o\trcnie danger; he theio- 
fore iiiarclied directly towards Unnic. Quintus 
Pahius jMaxnmis, dictator, a second time, on 
the day uherein he entered into otTice, asseni- 
hlril the sen.ite, when he commenced his ad- 
imiiisli.iUon with attention to the gods. Hav¬ 
ing j)rov('(l, to the conviction of the asscmhl}', 
that the I’.nilts c<iinimlted by Caius h’Jaminjus, 
the consul, through his neglect of the eslah- 
lisln‘<l sacred iiles, and the auspices, were even 
greater than tliose which arose from his rasli- 
•ness and want of judgment; and that it was 
iieeessary to learn, from the gods Ihemselves, 
what atonement would apjiease their wrath, he 
prtnaiied on them to pass an order, which was 
not usual, cxccjit when some terrible prodigies 
weio announced, that llio decemvirs should 
consult the Sibylhne loaves, 'riiesc, after in- 
speeting those books of the fates, reported to 
the senate, that, “ the vt)w made to Mars, on 
occasion of the }>resent war, had not been duly 
fullilled; that it must he performed anew, and 
that in a more ample manner; that the great 
games must he vowed to Jupiter; and temples 
to Venus Hrycin and Mens; tliat a supplica¬ 
tion and lectistcrnium must he performed, and 
a saerod spring vowed, in case success attended 
their arms, and that the commonwealth re¬ 
main in the same state in which it had been 
^hen the war began.” The senate, considering 
that fabius would have full employment in 
th*e management of the war, ordered that Mar¬ 
cus .Emilius, the prietor, should take care, that 
all these matters might be performed in due 
tim«‘, according to the directions of the college 
of pontilfs. 

X. On the passing of these decrees of the 
senate, the chief pontiff, Lucius Cornelius 


Lciitulus, being advised with by the college of 
pra'tors, ga\c lus opinion, that before any other 
steps were taken, the people should be con¬ 
sulted with respect to the sacred spring; for 
that a vow of that import could not be made 
without their order. Accordingly, the question 
was pro])ose<l to the people in these words: 
“ l)o ye choose and order, that what I am going 
to propose hliull be performed in this manner; 
that in case the commonwealth of the Koman 
peojile, the Quirilc.s, shall, (as I wish it may) 
ho }>reservcd in safety, during the next live 
years, from these wars, namely, the war which 
siihbists ln’twceu the Roman people and the 
('artliaginians; and the wars suhsi^tiiig with 
the Gauls, who dwell on this side of the, Alps; 
then the Roman peoj)lo, the Quirites, shall pre¬ 
sent, as an offering, whatever the sjirnig shall 
produce, from the herds of swine, sheep, goats, 
or o.NCii; of which produce, accninig from the 
day when the senate ami peojili- shall ajqioirit, 
whatever shall not have been ajqtrojiriated by 
consecration, shall he satnllccd to Jupiter. 
J-.et him who makes llie offering, make it at 
vhat time, and in what form he shall choose: 
in wlialsoever manner he does it, let the ollcr- 
ing he deemed projier: if that which ought to 
be sacrificed die, let it be deemed as unconse- 
craled; and let no guilt ensue. If any person 
uiulesigncdly shall break, or kill it, let him in¬ 
cur no penalty. If any shall steal it, let not 
guilt bo imputed to the people, nor to him 
from whom it is stolen. If any, unknowingly, 
offer the sacrifice on a forbidden day, let the 
offering be deemed good. Whether the offering 
sliall he made by night or by day, whether by 
a freeman or a slave, let it be deemed good. 
If the senate and people shall order it to he 
made on an earlier day than a person shall 
make it, let the people lie acquitted and free 
from the guilt thereof.” On the same account, 
a vow was made to celebrate the great games, 
at the expense of three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three nsaes 
anil one third ;* bcside.s three hundred oxen to 
he offered to Jupiter; and white oxen, and 
other victims, to many other deities. The vows 
being duly made, a proclamation was issued, 
for a supplication, in the performance of which 
joined not only the inhabitants of the city, 
with their wives and children, hut also tliosc of 
the country, who, having any property of their 
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own, were interested in the welfare of tho pul)* 
lie. Then was performed the lectisternium, 
during the space of three days, under the 
direction of the decemvirs of religious riles. 
There were six couches exhibited to view, one 
for Jupiter and Juno, another for Neptune and 
Minerva, a third for Mars and Venus a fourth 
for Apollo and Diana, a fifth lor Vulean and 
V’^csta, and the sixth for Mcreury and Cores. 
The temples wore then vowed; that to Venus 
Erycma, by Quintus Fabius Maximus, dicta¬ 
tor; for sueh was the direction loiind la the 
books of the fates, that the p<“rsoii who held 
the highest authority in the state should vow it. 
Titus Otaeilius, the prajtur, vowed the temple 
to Mens. 

XI. 1’hc business relating to religion being 
thus concluded, the dictator then projiosed to 
the senate, to take into consideration the state 
of the commonwealth and the war; and to 
determine how many, and wliat legions sliould 
be employed to stop the jirogre.ss ol tlie \ictori- 
ous enemy. They passed a decree, that “ lie 
should receive the army from the consul, 
Cneius Scrvilius; in addition to which, he 
should levy among the cituens and allies, such 
numbers of horse and foot as he shouhl judge 
requisite ;,and in every other particular, should 
act and manage in such a manner as he should 
see conducive to the public good.” Fabius de¬ 
clared his intention to make an addition of two 
legions to the army of Scrvilius; these he oi- 
dered to be levied by the master of the horse, 
and appointed a day on which they were to 
assemble at Tibur. Then, having published a 
proclamation that those who dwelt in towns or 
forts which were incapable of defence, should 
remox'c into places of safety ; and that all the 
inhabitants of that tract, through which Uan- 
nibal was to march, should likewise n movo 
out of the country, after first burning the 
houses and destroying the fruits of the earth, 
to prevent his meeting any kind of supply; he 
himself set out, by the Flarninian road, to 
meet the consul and the army. Coming within 
sight of the troops, on their march on the 
bank of the Tiber, near Ocriculum, and observ- 
ing the consul, with some horsemen, advanc¬ 
ing, he sent a beadle to acquaint him, that he 
must approach the dictator without lictors. 
This order he obeyed; and their meeting 
raised an exalted idea of the dictatorship in 
the minds both of citizens and allies; who 
nad now, in consequence of the long disuse. 


almost forgotten that office. Here he received 
a letter from the city, with iiiLelligence, that 
the lr!ins[»ort, carrying sliips’ supplicb foim 
Ostia to the army in Spain, liad been cap¬ 
tured by a fleet of tho enemy in'ar the 
port of ('O.ssa; in consequence of which, the 
consul was ordered to proceed imniediale^y 
to Ostia, to man all the ships which ere at 
the eily of Rome, tir at Ostia, with soldiers 
and mariners, to pursue the enemy, and guard 
the coasts of Italy, (ireat iiumbeis of men 
had been levied at Koine ; even lie' sons ol 
freedinen, who bail eluldren, and .vere of mili¬ 
tary age, had enlisted. Of these Iroojis, such 
as were under tliirty-iivc years oi age weie piU 
on board the ships; the rest weie left to gmnd 
the city. 

XII. The dictator, receiving the ciinsur.> 
army from Fulvnis J'laccus, his lieulemiiil- 
gcneral, came through the Sabme lenitoiy to 
'i'llmr, on the day which he Inul apjioinled loi 
the assembling of the new-raised Iroojis; thence 
In; went back to Prameste, and, crossing tin* 
country to tho Lalinc road, leil forward his 
army; examining, witli the utmost care, the 
country through which he was to pass, being 
determined, in no ease, to submit himself to 
the disposal of fortune, excojit so far as iic- 
eessUy might constrain him. When li(‘ first 
pitched his camp withm the enemy’s vnn\, not 
far from Arpi, the Carthaginian on the same 
day, without delaying an hour, led out his 
forces, and ofi’creil battle; but, seeing every 
thing quiet, and no hurry or bustle in the Roman 
camjf, he returned within Ills lines, ob«erving, 
with a sneer, that the spirit whicli the Ihniians 
boasted to have inherileil from Mars, was at 
length subdued; that tliey had given over fight¬ 
ing, and made (*pen aeknowledgmenl of their 
abatement in courage and love of glory. His 
mind, however, was sonsilily atli cled, on find¬ 
ing that he had now to deal with a eominander 
very unlike Flaminius and Se/npronius; ami 
that the Romans, instructed by nuBfortuncb, liad 
at length chosen a loader which was a match 
for Hannibal: and ho quickly perceived that, 
in tho dictator, he had to dread provident skill 
more than vigorous exertion. Having however 
not yet fully experienced his steadiness, ho al- 
temped to rouse and provoke his temper by fre¬ 
quently removing his camp, and ravaging un¬ 
der his eyes the lands of the allies; at one tjme 
withdrawing out of sight by a hasty nlarch; at 
another, halting in a place of concealment at a 
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tur;i of the road, in hopes of taking him at a dis- 
adv.uilugr on Ins coining down into the plain. 
Fiiitius led his forces along the high grounds at 
a moderate distance from the enemy : so as not 
to let Inin be out of reach, nor yet to come to 
an engagement. His men were confined with- 
iiutheir camp, except when called forth by some 
necessary, occasion; and liis parlies, sent for 
forage aitd wood, were neither small in number, 
nor were they allowed to ramlile. An advanc¬ 
ed guard ol' cavalry and light infantry, jiroperly 
e(|uipped, and formed for the ))ur})osc of re- 
pressing sudden alarms, rendt-red every place 
s.ife (o those of their (»vvri side, and dangerous 
to sijeh of tin' emony as .straggled in search of 
plnmier. a decisive trial in a genera! 

I'ngiigcnient was avoided. At the saim- time 
sliglit sKirmisIie-, of no great importance com- 
menccil on sale ground, and where a jilace of 
retreat was at h Hid, which accustomed the sol¬ 
diers, disjiiritcd by Ibimcr misforluncs, to jdace 
more confulcnce both in ihcirown courage and 
Ihcir torliinc. lJut he found not Hannibal 
more inclined to disconccrl such wise jdans 
than Ills own master of the horse, wiiom no¬ 
thing but being suliordinate in command pre¬ 
vented from [ilunguig the commonwealth into 
’rum. (bnilideiit and jirccipilate iii his mea¬ 
sures, and allowing lu.s tongue an exorbitant li¬ 
cense, he used, at first in small circb's, after¬ 
wards ojienlv in jiubiic, to call the di'^tator slug¬ 
gish iiisleiid of cool; timid instcail of cautious ; 
im])Uliiig to him as lanlts what liad tlie nearest 
afliiHty to virtues. Thus, by the practice of 
depressing tlic merit of his superior,—a prac- 
tic(‘ of tlie basest nature, and which has become 
too general, m consequence of the favourable 
sm eess so often attending it,—he exalted him- 
self. 

XllI, Il.mnil'al leil away Ins forces fiom 
th<' tenitorv of Arpi into S.imniiini, ravaged 
the lands ol ileiievenlum, took the eity of Tele- 
fiia, and useil every means to irritate tlie Roman 
general, in hopes that liy so many mdigiuties, 
and the sutferings of his allies, he might be 
provoked to hazard an engagement on equal 
ground. Among the multitude of the allies 
ol Italian hirlh, who had been made prisoners 
by theOarthagnuan at Thrasimenus, and .set at 
liberty, were tliree Ounipanianhorsemen. Ifan- 
iiibal on that occasion, by many presents and 
promises, engage-d them to conciliate the alfee- 
tions of tlieir countrymen in his favour. 'I’hcse 
how informed lam, lliat if he brought his army 


into Campania, he would have an opportunity 
of getting jios.scssion of (^ajiua. The aflair 
was of much moment, and seemed to demand 
more weighty authority. Hannibal hesitated, 
inclining at one time to confide in their assur¬ 
ances, at another to distrust them, yet they 
brought him to a resolution of marching Irora 
Sammum into Campania; and he dismissed 
them, with repealed t barges to fulfil their pro- 
misixs by deeds, and with iirders to return to 
him with a greater nuiiiber and willi some of 
their jinncipal men. IJe then commanded his 
guide to conduct liim into the territory of (hi- 
sniuin ; iiaving l(‘ariie(l lunn persons acquaint¬ 
ed with the cou!iti\, that if he seized on the 
pass lliere, the Komans would be shut out, so, 
as to prevent lli(‘ir bunging succour to their 
allies. Hut .spc.iking with tlie ('ailhugiiiian 
accent, and inisjironouncirjg the liatin Avoid.s, 
the guide misappridicjuled him as having said 
Casilinuiu instead of (hisiniim ; so that, turn 
mg from the right road, he led linn through the 
territories of .\Ilil:e. Calali.i, ami Cah's, down 
into the plain of f:'tclla. Here Jlaiiniiial look¬ 
ing rouml, and perceiving the place inclosed 
between niomitauis and rivers, called the guide, 
and asked him •vhrre he was; and the other 
answering, that lie would lodge that night at 
(Xisilmum, he at last discovered tlie mistake, 
and that f^asmum lay at a very groat dist.ance, 
in a quite dillerent direction. On this, Iniving 
.sciniigod .and cruialied tiie guide, in oidcrto 
sli ike terror into others, lie intehcil and forti- 
fital Ins camp, and <lespalc|i<'d Maharbal, with 
tlie cavalry, to rav.agr the ferntury of Falerii. 
Hito the dcjncdations were c.irried a.s far.is tlic 
waters of iSinue.ssa, the Nninidmns eornmitting 
dreadful devastations, and spreading fear and 
eonslernation to a .still wider extent. Vet did 
not this terror, great as it was, and though then 
whole country was involv<‘d ni the flames of 
war, induee the allies to sw<‘rve from their al¬ 
legiance. 'riiey liad no dcsiri' to change, their 
rnlors, for they lived under a mild and equita¬ 
ble governmi’nt; and there is no bond of loy¬ 
alty so strong. 

XIV. Tlie Carthaginians encamped at the 
river Vulturnus, and the most delightful tract 
in Italy was seen wasted with fire, the country- 
seats on every side smoking in ruins. While Ku- 
hius led his army along the tops of the Ma.ssic 
mountains, the discontent in it was inflamed 
anew, and to such a degree, as to fall little sliort 
of a mutiny. During a few days past, as their 
37 * 
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marrli had been conducted with more expedition 
than usual, they had l)ecn in good temper be¬ 
cause they had sujiposed that tins liaste was 
owing to an intention to [)rotect Campania irom 
further ravages. But when they had gained the 
heights, and the enemy appeared niidei their 
eyes, setting liie to the houses of the Talernian 
distriel witli tlie colony of Simies'a, am! that 
still no mention was made of fighting, Mniiieius 
exclaimed, “Arewe come hither to wew the 
burning and slaughter of our allies as to a s))ec- 
taole grateful to the sight? 11 no other eii- 
eumslanee strikes us witli shame, do we feel 
none with regard to these our eonnli}men, 
whom our fathers sent as eoloni.'ts to f^iiiuessa. 
to secure this frontier fiom thi' inroads of tin' 
‘Sammies? And now the frontier is wasted 
with fire, not l)y the ‘Sanimtes, a neigiibouiing 
.state, but by Carthaginians, a foreign race, 
who, from the remotest limits of the world, 
have elleeted their progress Intlier, in eoj:se- 
(juenee ol our dilatory and slolhfnJ jiioeei'dings, 
•Sliainefully are we degeneiated from our ances¬ 
tors, wlio considered it a* an alfront to llieir 
government, if a Carthaginian fleet happened 
to sail along this coast; for we now behold the 
same coast filled with the enemy’s troops, and 
jiossesscd by Moors and Numidiaiis. M'e, w ho 
lately felt such indignation at siege lieing laid 
to Sagunlum that we appeak'd, not only to 
mankind, hut to treaties and to the gods, now 
look on without emotion, whiJi; Ifannibal is 
sealing the walls of a Eomaii colony. The 
smoke from the burning houses and lands 
earned into our eyes and mouths; our cars ring 
with the cries and lamentations of our allies, 
invoking our aid oflener than tliat of the im¬ 
mortal gods; yet, hiding ourselves here in woods 
and clouds, wc lead about our army like a held 
of cattle, through shady forests and desert jialhs. 
If Man-us Funus had adopted the design of 
rescuing the city from the Gaul.s, liy tlie same 
means by which this new Camillus, this dic¬ 
tator of such singular abilities, selected for us 
in our distresses, intends to recover Italy from 
Hannibal, (that is, by traversing mountains and 
forests,) Rome, would now be the property of 
the Gauls; and great reason do I sec to dread, 
if we persevere in this dilatory mode of acting, 
that our ancestors have so often preserved it 
for Hannibal and the Carthaginians. But 
he, who had the spirit of a man, and of a true 
Roman, during the very day on which the 
account was brought to Veil, of his being 


nominated dictator, by dirccliun of the senate, 
and order of ihc people, though the Jam- 
eulumwiis of sullieicnt height, wliere hemighl 
sit and take a prospect of the enemy, came 
down to the plain : and, on lliat same day, in 
the middle ot the city, where now aie the 
Gallic }>iles, and on the day iollowing on the 
road to Gabii, cut to pieces the legions of the 
Gauls. What! when many years aAcr this, 
at tile Caudinc iorks, wo weie sent under the 
yoke by the Siininites; was it by traversing ibe. 
iiiouiitaiiis of ►Suiumum, or was it by jire.ssiijg 
Iniskiy the siege ol Luceria, and com[Hlling 
tile enemy to fight, that Lueiiis I'apinu.s (hir- 
sor K'liioved tlu’ yoke from the necks of llic 
Romans, and imposed it on the luuiglity ^am• 
nitcs^ III 11 late ease, what but quick desp.iUh 
gav(‘ victory to C'aius Lulalius'' For on the 
next day aftei lu' came iri vuw of llie I'liemy, 
he o\er])owered their fleet, heavily hMleii with 
provisions, and eiicundieri'd with their owai 
Hiipk'im jits and cargoes. To iimigiiie that, by 
Silling still, and olleiing iiji jnayeis, the war 
(an be brought to a conclusion, i.s folly m the 
('xtreme. Forces must be armed, must lie led 
out to the ojieii Didd, that you may encounter, 
man with man. By boldness and activity, the 
Roman jiowcr has been raised to its present 
height, and not by these sluggish ineasrures, 
which cowards term cautious.” While Minu- 
cius harangued in this manner, as if to a gene- 
lal asscmldy, lie was surrounded hy a mullitude 
of liibunes and Roman liosenien ; and liis pje- 
sumpluous exiuvssioiis reached even the ears 
of the common men, wlio gave evident diniioii- 
-strations, that if the natter w('r(' .snhnntU'd to 
tlie voles of the soldiery they would preler 
Minucius, as a commander, to Fabius. 

XV. Fabius watcbeil the conduct of his own 
men with no less attention than that of tlie 
enemy; deU'rmined to show with respect to 
them, in the first place, that his resolution 
was unallerable liy any tiling wliieh they could 
fiuy or do. He well knew dial his dilatory 
measures were severely censured, not only in 
his own camp, but likewise at Rome, yet he 
persisted with inflexible steadiness, in the same 
mode of conduct during the remainder of the 
summer; in consequence of which Hannibal, 
finding himself disappointed in his hopes of an 
engagement, after having tried his utmost en¬ 
deavours to bring it about, began to look round 
for a convenient place for his winter-^iuarters : 
for the country where he then was, though it 
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artbrded plenty for the present, was incapable 
of furnisliing: a lasting; supply, because it 
ahouiitled in trees and vineyards, and other 
plantations of such kinds as minister rather to 
pleasure than to men’s necessary demands. Of 
tfiis his intention, Fabius received information 
frhm scouts; and knowing, with a degree of 
certainty,-that he would return through the 
same pass by which he had enthered the Faler- 
nian territory, he detached parties of moderate 
force to fake possession of mount Oahcula, 
and O.asilinum, which city, being intersecled 
by the river Vulturnus, is the boundary be¬ 
tween (ho Falerniiiii and (’ainpanian lerrito- 
ries. He himself led back his army along the 
same eminences over which he had come, send¬ 
ing out Lucius Hoslilius Mancinus, with four 
hundred liorsernen of the allies, to procure in- 
tcUigonce. This young man, wlio h.nd oflen 
made one of the crowd of iisleners to the jire- 
siimpluinis harangues of the master of the 
horse, jiioeeeded at lirst, as the conimaiulcr of 
a paity of observaiion ought, vvatcliuig, fiom 
safe ground, the motions of the rnoiny : afti r- 
wards. seeing the Numidiaiis scattered about 
tlirough the villages, and having, on an oppor¬ 
tunity that oilered, slain some of them, bis 
whole mind was instantly ocenpied by the 
thoughts of fighting, and he lost all reeolleetion 
of the ordeis of the dictaloT, who had charged 
him to advance only so far as he might with 
safely, and to retreat before he sliould come 
williiii (he enemy’s sight. Several diUbrenf 
parties of the IS'umidiaiis, by skirmishing and 
retn'aling, drew linn on almost to their camp, 
by which time hotli his men and horsevs were 
greatly fatigued. Here (hirtalo, comnjaiidor- 
in-ehief ol’the cavalry, advancing in full career, 
obliged his party tt» fly before he came witlnn 
a dart’s tlirovv, and, almost without relating in 
speed, pursued them in their flight through the 
lengtli of five miles. Mancinu«. when he saw 
that the enemy did not desist from their pur- 
snit, and that (here was no jirospect of escap¬ 
ing, exhorted his men to act with courage, and 
faced about on the foe, though superior to him 
in every particular. The consequence was, 
(liat he, and the bravest of his party, were sur- 
Tounded, and out to pieces; the rest, betaking 
themselve.s to a precipitate flight, made their 
escape, first to Calcs, and thence, by ways al¬ 
most impassable, to the dictator. It happened 
that, oh the same day, Minucius rejoined 
Fubius, having been sent to secure, by a body of 


troops, a woody hill, which above Tarraciua, 
forms a narrow defile, and hangs over the sea; 
because it was apprehended, that, if that bar¬ 
rier ol the Appian way were left unguarded, 
the Carlhagintan might penetrate into the ter¬ 
ritory of Rome. The dictator and master ut 
the horse, having ro-united iheir forces, march¬ 
ed down into the road, thiough which Ilamu- 
lial was to jia'-s. At Ilub lime the enemy were 
two miles distant. 

A’Vl. Next day the ('arthagiiiiaii.s, marcli- 
ing forwanl, filled the wliole roail winch lay 
hclweeii the two camps; and ihough the Ro¬ 
mans had taken po-it close to tluir own ram¬ 
part, with an evident advantage, ol situation, 
yet the Carthaginian advanced with his lighl- 
horsemcn, and, in order to provoke the enemy, 
made several skirmishing atlaeKs, ehatgiiig, and 
(hi'ii retreating. The Romans kejil tln ir jiosi- 
lion, ami (he fight jiroeeeded willioul vigoui, 
more agreeably to the wish of the dictatoi than 
to lli.at of Hannibal. 'JVo humired Ronmiis, 
and eight hundred of the enemy, fi ll. Tliere 
was now reason to think, that by tlie road to 
Casilmiim being thus blockaded. irannil)al was 
efl’eetualiy jient iij); and liiat while (.'apua and 
ISaminuni, and such a numhoi of wealthy allies 
at then hack, should iurnish the Romans with 
supplies, the Carthaginian, on the other hand, 
w'ould ho obliged to winter iielwcen the rucks 
of Fonniie, the sands ol Ijintcrmim, and horrid 
stagnated marshes. Nor was Hannibal insen¬ 
sible (hat Ins own arts were now jilayed ofl’ 
against himself. \Vheiefor<‘, seeing it nnprae- 
lieable to make liis way through Casilinum,and 
that he must direct his course to the moun¬ 
tains, and eliinb over tlie summit of the Cali- 
eula, lest the Romans should fall on his troops 
in their march, when entangled in the valloys, 
he devised a stratagem lor baflhng the enemy 
by a deception caleulaleil to inspiic teiror, re¬ 
solving to set out secretly m the beginning of 
the night, and proceed toward the mountains. 
The means which heeontiived for the execution 
of his plan were these; collecting combuslihle 
matters fiom all the country round, he caused 
bundles of rods and dry twigs to he tied faNl 
on the horns of oxen, great numhers of which, 
trained and untrained, he drove along with him, 
among the other spoil taken in the country, 
and he made up the number of almost two 
thousand. He then gave in I'liarge to ITaxIui- 
bal, that as soon as the darkness of the night 
came on, he should drive this numerous herd. 
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after first setting fire to their horns, up tin* 
mountains, and particularly, if he found if 
practicable, over the passes where the onenu 
kept guard. 

XVTI. As soon as it grew dark the ariuy 
decamped ui silence, driving the oxen at some 
distance before the van. When they arrived at 
the fool, of the mountains and the nanow road>, 
the signal was instantly given that tire should 
be set to the horns of the oxen, and that they 
should he driven violently u]) the mountains m 
front; when their own fright, oc{■a^loIU‘d hy 
the flame blazing on Iheir heads, together witli 
the heat, which soon penetrated to the <}ui(k 
and to the roots of their hoiiis, dnue them on 
as if goaded by madne.s'.. Ry their spreailing 
,ahonl in this manner all the l>n^hes wen- 
quickly m a blaze, just as if lire had been set 
to the woods and mountains, and the fruitles'^ 
tossini; of ilicir heads serving to increase the 
flaiiics, (iiey allordi d uii apjiearaiice as of ni'Mi 
running iq» and down on every side. 'J’lie 
tiuops stationed to guard the passage of the 
ilelllert, seeing seviT.il liics on the tiqis of tin* 
mountains, concluded they were surrounded, 
and ijuitled their jio.st, taking the way, as tin- 
safest course, towards the summits, where tlu'\ 
saw fewest fires blazing. Here they fell in 
with several of the oxen, wlueh had scattered 
from the herds to which they behniged. At 
first, when they saw them at a distance, ima¬ 
gining that they bn-athed out flames, they 
halted in utter astonishment at the miraculous 
appearance; but afterwards, when they discov¬ 
ered that It was an imposition of human con¬ 
trivance, and believing that they were in danger 
ot hciiig ensnared, they hastily, and with le- 
douhlod terror, lietook themselves to flight. 
I'licy met also the enemy’s liglit infantry, but 
night inspmng equal fears, prevented i-ifhcr 
from beginning a fight until day-light. In the 
meantime Hannibal led his whole army through 
tlic defile, where he surprised some Romans in 
the very jiass, and jiiUdied his camp in the 
territory of Allifa*. 

XVllL Fahius perceived the tumult; but, 
suspecting some snare, and being utterly averse 
from fighting, in the night particularly, he kept 
his men within their trenches. As soon as 
day appeared, a fight commenced near the sum¬ 
mit of (he mountain, in which the Romans, 
who had considerably the advantage in num¬ 
bers, woulii have easily overpowered the light 
infantry of the enemy, separated as they wore 


from their friends, had not a cohort of Spaniards, 
sent back by llaniiihal for the purpose, come 
up to the spot. These, both by leason of the 
agility of their HiiiIh, and the nature of their 
arms, being lighter and better qualified for 
skirmishing among rocks and cliflk (to whicV 
they were accustomed), by their manner of 
fighting, easily baffled the enemy, who were 
used to act on jdaiii ground in steady rtght. and 
who carried weighty arms. After a contest, 
therefore^ hy no means equal, tliey both with¬ 
drew to their res))cctiv(‘ramps ; the Spaniiiids 
with almost all their men safi‘, the liomans with 
the loss of many. Falniis likewise (lecaiiijied, 
and passing through the defile, sealed Imu'-elf in 
a high and strong ])Osl above Alhhe. Haimiiul, 
now eounteri'eiling an intonlion to procei'd to 
Rome througli Sammuin. marched hack as fai 
as the coimfry of the I’eiiguiaiis, spioadnig 
devastation every whne a" he went. I'almc. 
!('<! his army along the Inaghl'', bclwiam the 
route of the enemy and the cifv of Rniiie, con¬ 
stantly alteiiding Ills motions, liiit niwir giving 
him a meeting. From tlie lerntoiy of l‘ehg- 
num, Hannibal alien'd lus n»uh'; and, ilirecl- 
ing Ills march hack towards A])ulia, came to 
(leruniuni, a eitv wliose inhahilanls lia<l abuii- 
doned it, being terrilied liy a part of the walls 
bavmg fallen in ruins. 'I’lie dictator formed 
a strong camp in the territory of liumium; 
and, bring reeailed ibencc to Ihmie, on account 
of some religious ceremonies, ho pressed the 
master of the horse not only with oiders, hill 
witlh earnest advice, ami altnosl with prayers, 
to confide more in jiruilenee than in fortune ; 
and to iinitati’ Ins eomUict in conunand rather 
ihun that of .Sornproniits and Fl.iminiiis. Not 
to think there liad been no advantage gamed, 
in having foiled the designs of the (.^nrlhagi- 
tuan through almost the whole length of the 
summer; observing, th.it even pliysieiati.s some¬ 
times edect their jiurpose better hy rest than hy 
motion and action ; that it was a matter of no 
small importance to have ceased to he defeated 
hy an enemy so inured to victory; ami, after a 
long course of disasters, to have gamed time 
to breathe.*’ After urging these cautions, wliich 
were thrown aw^ay on the master of the horse, 
he set out for Rome. 

XIX. In the beginning of the summer 
wherein these tran.sactions passed, the opera¬ 
tions of the war commenced in Spain also^bolh 
by land and sea. Hasdrubal, to thd’ number 
of ships which he had received from his bro- 
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tlioi*, manncJ and in readiness for service, added 
ten; and Rivinjf the conimund of tins fleet of 
forty ships to Hainilco, set out fjom INew 
Carthaj^, marching his army along the shore, 
v^'hiie the fleet sailed on, at a small distance 
■jwm the land ; so tliat he was prepared to fight 
onVilhor element, as the foe* should come in 
his way. •(hieius Scipio, on hearing that the 
eneiny h:ul removed from their wtnler-(|uarteis. 
at first designctl to pursue the same jilaii of 
ojieralions; Imt, afterwards, on licariiig that 
they had been joined hy vast numbers of new 
jiuxihanes, lie ludgeJ it not so prudent to meet 
them on land ; sending, tluTofore, on board his 
shi])s, an aildiliunal iiumher of chosen soldiers, 
he j)Ut to sea, with a fleet of thirty-five sail. 
On tile next day after his leaving 'J'arraco, he 
arrived at tlic haihour within ten miles of the 
nioutli ol the river Iberus, and despatching 
thence two Massilian sconl-boals. learrn'd from 
tliein, that the (hirtliagniian fleet l.iy in the 
motilli of till' river, and that the camp was 
jiitchod on the bank. Intending, llierefure, by 
a general attack willi liis whole force, at once 
to overpower lb(‘ enemy, while unjirovided and 
oil their guard, lie weighed anchor, and ad- 
xanced towards them. They have, in Spain, a 
gre.it many towers built in lofty situations, 
which arc used both as waleli-towers, and as 
places ol defence, against [uratos. From these 
the Roman fleet was first desened, and notice 
gnen of it to Hasdrulnil. 'I'his caused niiuh 
contiisKui in the ramp on land, and soiiunvhat 
earluT Ilian tlie alarm reached the shijis, wlicre 
thev had not lieard the dashing of oars, nor any 
other noise usually a<’(‘oinpiutying a fleet. 'The 
capes, likewise, shut out the enemy fiom their 
Mew', wlu‘11 on a sudden, while they were ram- 
Miiig aliouf the shore, or sitting (iui( tly in ihcir 
tents, exjircting iiolhing jess tlian llie approaeh 
of an eiu'inv, or a fight on that day, several 
horsemen, despatelicd by Hasdriibal, eame one 
after another, with orders for them to go on 
board insUuitly, and get ready their arms, for 
timt the Roman fleet w-^asjust at the mouth of 
llir- harbour. These orders the horsemen, sent 
for^tlio jiurpos;^, conveyed to every part; and 
jin’sently Hasdrubal himself arrived W'ith the 
main body of the army. Every place was now 
filled with noise and tumult: the rowers and 
soldiers hurrying to their ships, like men mak¬ 
ing tlfi'ir escape to the land rather than going 
■io battle. Scarcely had all got on board when 
some of the vessels, having untied the hawsers 
■ Vo I,. 1.—3 !v 


at the sterns, were carried foul of their anchors. 
Every thing was done with too much hurry 
and prccijutation, so that the business of the 
mariners wa.s impeded by the preparations ot 
the soldiers, and the soldiers were prevented 
from taking and preparing tlicir arms hy the 
bustle and confusion of the mariners. The 
Romans, by this time, were not only drawing 
nigh, hut had already formed their ships in 
order ol battle, 'riic Cailhaginuins, therefore, 
falling into the utiiiovi disorder, to which the 
enemy’s attack contiibuted not more than the 
confusion prevailing iimoiig iheinsolxes, tacked 
nhont, and fled; and as the mouth of the riviT 
to which they steered lln-ir coui'-x-, did not 
aflbrd an entrance to .sucli an extensive hue, 
and as such numbers crowded in logelbcr, tlieir 
slii])s were driven on shore; many striking on 
hunks, Olliers on the dry strand. ’J'lie solduTs 
made their escape, some with tlieir arms, 
ollieis without them, to tln ir friends, who were 
lirawn up on the shore. However, ni the first 
encounter, two (birth.'iginiuii ships wcie taken, 
and four sunk. 

XX. 'J’hc Romans, without hesilalion, pur- 
smul llicir dismayed fleet, notwithstanding tiiat 
llie land was possessed by the enemy, and that 
they saw a line of their troops under arms, 
stretched along the whole shore; and all the 
ships which had either shattered tlieir prows by 
striking against the sliore, or stuck their keels 
fast in the sand banks, tlu'v tioil to their sterns 
and towed oul into tlic dei'p. Out of the forty 
ships tlic) took twenty-live. 'J'he most bril¬ 
liant ciiciimslance attending their lictarv was, 
that by this one battle, whicli cost them so 
little, they wore rendered masters of the s(*a 
along the whole extent of (hat coast. Sailing 
forward, therefore, to Honosca, they there 
made a descent, took the city hy storm, and 
sacked it. Thence they proceeded to Car¬ 
thage, and, after wasting all the country round, 
at last set fire to the houses contiguous to the. 
very walls and gates. The ships, now heavily 
laden with booty, went on to Longuntica, 
where a great quantity of okum,* for cord¬ 
age, had been collected by Hasdrubal for the 
use of the fleet. Of this they carried off as 
much as they had occasion for, and burned the 
rest. Nor did they carry their operations 
along the open coasts of the continent only, 
but passed over to the island of Ebusa, where 

' A Kirid of IjrnoiH 
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they in vain attempted, during two days, and 
with their utmost efforts, to gain possession of 
the capital city. Perceiving, however, that they ! 
were waiting time to no purpose, and in pur-: 
suit of a hopeless design, they applied them-1 
selves to the ravaging of the country; and after i 
plundering and burning several towns, and col¬ 
lecting a greater quantity of booty than they 
had acquired on the continent, they retired on 
board their ships; at which time ambassadors 
came to Heijiio, from the llaloaric Isles, suing 
for peace. From this place the tb et sailed haek, 
and returned to the hither parts of the province, 
whither ambassadors liastily flocked from all 
the nations adjacent to the Iberus, and fioni 
many even of the remotest parts of Spam. The 
whole number of states, wlnrli subinillcd to 
the dominion of the government of Rome, and 
gave Iiostage.s, amounted to more than one 
hundred and twenty. Wherefore the Roman 
general, relying now with sufficient confidence 
on hi.s land forces also, advanced as far as the 
pass of Oasfulo: on which Ilasdrubal with¬ 
drew toward tlie ocean into Lusitania. 

XXI. It was now supposed that the lernain- 
der of the summer would pass without further 
action; and this would have been the case, j 
had it depended on the Carthaginians; but, I 
besides that the native Spaniards are in their j 
temper restless and fond of change, Maridonius j 
and Indilitlis, (tin* latter of whom liad formerly j 
been cliieflaiii of the Ilergetans,) .as soon as j 
the Romans retired from the pass towards the | 
sea-coast, rous<-d their countrymen to arms, j 
and made predatory irrujitions into the peace- ! 
fill territories of the Roman allies. Against | 
these Scipio sent some nnlit.iry tribunes, with , 
a body of light-armed auxiliaries; and these, ^ 
without much difficulty, routed all their tiirnul-, 
tuary hands, slaying and taking miiriy, and | 
disarming the greater part of them. This ! 
commotion, however, <lrew back Ilasdrubal, j 
from his march towards the ocean, to (be ; 
lulber side of Iberus, for the purpose of sup¬ 
porting his confederates. The Carthaginians 
lay encamped in tlie territory of Ilcreao, the 
Romans at a place called Newfleel, when n 
sudden piece of intelligence diverted the war 
to another quarter: the Ccltiberians, who of| 
all the states in that tract were the first who 
sent ambassadoTs, and gave hostages to the 
Romans, had, in consequence of instructions 
sent by Scipio, taken up arms, and invaded 
the province of the Carthaginians with a 


powerful army, had reduced three towns -by 
assault, and had afterwards fought two bailies 
against Hasdrubal himself with excellent suc¬ 
cess, killing fifteen thousand of his men, and 
taking four thousand, with many military 
ensigns. 

XXII. While aflairs in Spain were in this 
state, Publius Scipio, having been, on the ex¬ 
piration of his consulate, continued in com¬ 
mand, and sent thither by tiie senate, arrived 
in the province with thirty ships of war, eight 
thousand soldiers, and a large supply of pro¬ 
visions. His fleet, which, when scon at a dis¬ 
tance, made a grand ajtpearance, by reason of 
the long tram of transport vessels, put into the 
harbour of Tararo, causing great joy among 
hi» countrymen and allii's. Here Scipio disem¬ 
barked Ins troops, and then marched to join 
Ins brother; and they thenceforth conducted 
the war jointly, with perfect harmony of loin- 
per, and unanimitv in tbcir counsels, 7’hc 
(hirthaginians were now biisilv employed m 
making head against tin* Celtiberi.ins; they 
therefore without delay jiassed the liierus, and 
not seeing any enemy, proceeded to Sagiintum, 
having received information that the hostages 
from every part of tSpain had been jilar ed there, 
under custody, by Hannibal, and wen,; guarded 
in the citadel Iiy a small garrison. This pledge 
w'as the only thing whieh inndered all the 
slates from manifesting their iiicliii.itioiis to an 
allianre with Itorne; as they dreaded lest, in 
case of their defection, llie Iilood oi iheir 
eliildren should be made tlie expiation of the 
olfeiicc. From this restraint, one man, by a 
device more artful than lionouiable, sig Spam 
at liberty. There was at JSaguiitum, a Spaniard 
of no!)|e Inrth, called Aliclox, who had hitherto 
behaved with fiilelity to the (fiirtbaginians, but 
ha<l now, out of a disposition very general 
among barbarians on a change of fortune, al¬ 
tered Ins attachment. But considering that a 
deserter coming to an enemy, without bringing 
into their hands any advantage of eonsequence. 
is no more than an infamous and contempti¬ 
ble individual, he atudii'd how he might jiro- 
cure the most important emolument to his 
new allies. Wherefore, after reviewing every 
expedient within the reach of Ins power to 
effect, ho determined upon a plan of deliver¬ 
ing up the hostages into their hands ; judging 
that tliis alone would prove of all ixmans 
the most effectual towards conciliating to the 
Romans the friendship of the Spanish chief- 
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taius. But as he well knew that, without an 
order from Bostar the conimander, the i^uards 
of the^lioslages would do nothing, he artfully 
addressed Bustnr hiniscif; the latter lying at 
the lime enoainjied at eoinc distance from the 
.';4ty,(Hi the very shore, with intention to hinder 
the approach of the Romans from tlie Imibour. 
Jiere the .other taking him aside to a place 
,of soeree^, rejire.srnted, as if it were unknown 
to him, the present slate of aifairs; that “fear 
had hitlnuto restrained the inclinations of the 
l^pauiard.s, hi'causc (he l^omans had beim at u 
li.ioat distance; at pieseut the R(nnan camp 
was on tlieir side of the Iberns, serving as a 
fortress and place of refuge to all who wish'd 
a change ; vi iierefore it was necessary thatthove 
uho could no longer he bound by fear, siiouhl 
lie IxMiiul by kindness and f.ivnur.’’ Bostar 
'•bowing surprise, and asking W'hat was this 
unlhought-of kindness of such great moment, 
he ansv\ ered, “ iSem! home tlie hostages to ihmr 
ii'<pe<’tive pro\inces; this will engage the gra¬ 
titude; of their paieuls in particular, w)io are 
men of the lirst consequence in tlicir seveial 
states, and likewise of the coinmuiiilies in ge- 
neial. Every man wishes to find trust reposed 
:n him, and trust reposed generally proves a 
bond of fidelity, ^'he ofliec of restoring the 
hostages to thejr families I demand for myself; 
that, as I ha\e been the proposer of the plan, 
I may likewise he its promoter, by the pains 
which ! shall take m the execution of it; and 
may, as far as lies in my power, render a }»ro- 
ecediiig, which is accejitable in its own nature, 
still mon; acceptable.” Having gained the ap- 
j)rol)ation of Bostar, who possessed not the 
same degree of crafty sagacity as other Car- 
tliaginians, he wont out secretly by night to the 
advanced guards of tlie enemy, where, meeting 
some of the Spanish auxiliaries, and being by 
tlieni comlucted to Scipio, he disclosed the 
business on which he came. Then mutual en¬ 
gagements l)eing entered into, and time and 
place appointed for delivering up the hostages, 
he returned to Saguntum. The next day he 
s'perit with Bostar in receiving instructions for 
the, execution of his commission; and, before 
he left him, settled the plan so, that he was to 
go by night, in order to escape the observation 
of the enemy’s watch. At an hour concerted, 
he called up the guards of the boys; and setting 
oiitjJje led them, as if unknowingly, into the 
■snare prc'pared by his own treachery. They 
were then conducted into the Roman camp. 


In every other respect the restoration of the 
hostages was performed as had been settled 
with Bostiir, and in the same mode of proce¬ 
dure, as if the affair were transacted in the name 
of the (hivlhaginiinis. But, though the act 
was the same, tbe Romans acquired a much 
liigher degree ol reputation from it than it 
would have produced to the Carthaginians; 
because the latter, having shown themselves 
oppressive and haughty in prosperity, it miglit 
be siip[)osc(!, that the abatement of their rigour 
was owing to the change in their fortune, and 
to their fears; wlierr as the Roman, on his first 
arm al, while his character was yet unknown, 
conimcnced his lulmimsliation with an act of 
clemency and liherality ; and it was boheved 
tliat Abclox would hardly have voluntarily 
changed sides w’lthoul some good reason for 
such a proceeding. All the states, thercfoic, 
with general conse.nt, began to meditate a revolt; 
and they would have proceeded instantly to 
hostilities, liail they not been j)rcvenfed by the 
wmti r, which obliged even llic Romans ami 
Carthaginians, to take alieller in houses. 

XXJII. 'I’liese were the occurrences of tho 
second campaign of the J^unic war on the side 
of Spam; while, in Italy, the wise delays of 
Fabius had afforded the Romans some re.spitc 
from ealaniities. However, though his conduct 
kept Hannibal in a constant slate of no little 
anxiety, (since he perceived that the RoniaiH 
had at length chosen such a master of the mili¬ 
tary science, wlio made war to dcjicnd on wis¬ 
dom, not on fortune,) yet it excited in the 
minds of his countrymen, botlun the camp and 
m the city, only sentiments of contempt; es¬ 
pecially when, during his absence, the master 
of the horse liad been rash enough to hazard a 
battle, the issue of which (though it aiforded 
matter for some present rejoicing) was produc¬ 
tive of no real advantage. Two incidents oc¬ 
curred which served to increase the general 
disapprobation of the dictator’s conduct; one 
was, an artful contrivance employed by Hanni¬ 
bal to mislead the jiublic opinion; for, on the 
dictator’s farm being shown to him by desert¬ 
ers, he gave orders, that while every other place 
in the neighbourhood was levelled to the ground, 
that alone should be left safe from fire and sword, 
and every kind of hostile violence; in order 
that this might be construed as a favour shown 
to him, in consideration of some secret com¬ 
pact. The other was an act of his own, respect¬ 
ing the ransoming of the prisoners; the merit 
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of which was, at first, perhaps (ioubtful, because 
he had not waited l(*r t!io direction of the se¬ 
nate in that case ; hut in the end, it evidently 
redounded to lus honour in the highest de;'rec. 
For. as had been practised in the first I’unic 
war, a reirul.ition was established between the 
Roman and Cartha{,Mnian generals, that which¬ 
ever parly fehouI<l receive a greater nuiiil'cr than 
he returned, should pay for the surplus, at the 
rate of two pounds and a half of silver* for 
each soldier. Now the Roman had received a 
greater number than the Cartbagniiaii, by two 
hundred and forty-seven; and, though the busi¬ 
ness was frequently agitated in the senate, yet 
because he had not consulted that body on the 
regulation, the issuing of the money due on this 
account was fo<» long delayed. Sending, there¬ 
fore, his sou Quintus to J?otne for tlie purjiose, 
he sold otr the farm which had been sjiared by 
the enemy, and, at his own private expense, ae- 
< 2 uitted the public faitli. Hannibal lay in an 
established jiost under the walls of (jcronium, 
in which city, when ho took and burned it, he 
had left a few liou.ses to serve as granaries. 
From hence he generally detached two-thirds of 
his army to forage, and the other part ho kept 
with himself on guard and in readiness for ac¬ 
tion, providing for the security of the camp, 
and, at the same time, watching on all sides, 
lest any attack might be made on the foragers. 

XXIV. 'The Roman army was, at that time,, 
in the territory of Larinum, and the command 
was lield by Minucius the master of the horse, 
in consequence, as mentioned before of the 
dictator’s departure to the city. But the camp, 
which had been pitched on a liigh mountain in 
a secure post, was now brought down to the 
plains; and more spirited designs, conformiihle 
to the genius of the commander, were ineditii- 
ted; cither an attack on the dispersed fora¬ 
gers, or on their camp when loft with a slight 
guard. It did not escape Hannibal’s observa¬ 
tion that the plan of conduct was changed, to¬ 
gether, with the commander, and that the ene¬ 
my were likely to act with more boIdne.ss than 
prudence. He sent (which would have been 
scarcely expected, as tlic foe was so near,) a 
third part of his troops to forage, retaining the 
other two; and afterwards removed his camp 
to a hill about two miles from Gcroriium, and 
within view of that of tlie enemy, to show that 
he was in readiness to protect his foragers, 


should any attempt be made on them. From 
iienc.e he saw a hill nearer to and overhanging 
the Roman works, and knowing that,' if he 
went openly ia the day to sci/.e on this, tlic 
enemy would certainly get before him by a 
shorter road, he despatched secretly in llv' 
night, a Itody of Nuniidians, who tookposMS- 
sion of It: next day, however, the Romans, 
despising their small number, dislodged them, 
and reniov«'d their own camji thither. There 
was now, therefore, but a small space between 
the ramparts of the two camjis, and this ihe 
Romans almost entirely filled witli their troojKs 
in order of hatlle. At the same time their 
cavalry and light infantry, sent outfioin the 
rear against thefoiagcrs,eau.so<l greatslaiighti-r 
and eonslernatioii among the seallend troo[)S 
of tlie (‘nemy« Yet ilannilml dared not to 
hazard a general engagement, for with his Miiall 
numiter (one third of hiS army lieiiig absent) 
lie was scarcely aide to defend his eamj», if it 
W'erc attacked. And now he eondui'Ual lus 
measures almost on the plans of Fabiu^, lying 
still and avoiding action, while he drew back 
his troops to his former .situation under the 
walls of Geronium. According to sonu; wi iters, 
they fought a regular pitched battle; in the 
first encounter the Uarlhagmian was rojiulsed, 
and driven to his camp; from which a sally 
iKJing suddenly made, the Romans were worsted 
in turn, and the fight was afterwards restored by 
the coming up of Numeiius T)eeiimu.s a Sam- 
nitc. This man, tlie first, with resjieet both to 
family and fortune, not only at Bovianum, ol 
which he was a native, hut in all JSamnium, 
was conducting to the army, by ordei of the 
dictator, a body of eight lliousand foot and five 
hundred horse, which ajipeanng on Hanni¬ 
bal’s rear, was supjjosed, by both jiarlies to 
be a now reiuforcciiient coming from Homo 
with Fabius. On which Haiimital dreaihng 
likewise some stratagem, retired wiihiii lus 
works. The Romans jiursued, and with the 
assistance of the Samnite, took two forts by 
storm before night. Six thousand of the enemy 
were slain, and about five thousand of the 
Romans, Yet though the losses were so equal, 
an account was sent to Rome as of a most im¬ 
portant victory, and letters, from the master 
of the horse still more ostentatious. 

XXV. These matters were very often can¬ 
vassed, both in the senate and in assemblies of 
the people. The dictator alone, auiulst the 
general joy, gave no credit either to tlie news 
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or .the letters; and declared, that though all 
were true, he should apprehend more evil 
from b*ccess than from disappointment; where¬ 
upon Marcus Metihus, a j>lel)emn tribune, in¬ 
sisted, that “ such behaviour was not to be en- 
/iircd ; the dictator, not only when present with 
the army, obstructed its acting with success, but 
also, at this distance, when it had performed 
,good seA’ice, impeded the good consequences 
likely to ensue ; protracting the war, in order that 
he might continue the longer in office, and hold 
the sole eoinmand both at Rome and in the 
army. One of the consuls had fallen in the 
field, and the other, under pretext of jmrsuing 
a Carthaginian fleet, had been sent away far 
from Italy : the two prs'tors we.re employed in 
and Siirdiiiia, neither of which provinces 
had, at that time, any occasion for the presence 
of a j>r:rlor. Marcus Mimicius, flic master of 
tlin was kept, as it were, in custody, lest 

he hliould come within sight of the (memy, or 
perform any military service. So that, in fact, 
not only Saninium, the possession of which liad 
been yielded up to the Carthaginians, as well 
ns that of the country hoyond the Iberus, but 
also tlie Campanian, (./alenian, and Falernian 
territories had been ravaged and destroyed; 
’while the, dictator remained inactive at (hisili- 
nnm, and, with the Homan legions, protected 
his own estate. The army and the master of 
the horse, who were eager to fight, had been 
kept, in a manner, shut up within the trenches, 
and deprived of arms, like captured forces : Imt 
when, at last, the dictator left them, when they 
w'cre free<l from their coiifinemi'nt, they passed 
tlie trendies, defeated tlie enemy, and put him 
to flight. For all which reasons, if the Roman 
commons were ptissessed of their ancient sjiirit, 
he would have boldly proposed to depose Quin¬ 
tus Fahms from his office: as matters stood at 
the present, liow<'ver, he would offer a mode¬ 
rate proposition, that the master of the liorse 
should he invested with authority equal to that 
of the dictator ; and still, when that should he 
done, that Qiiinfus Fabius should not he sent 
t*o the army, until he slioiild first substitute a 
consul in the room of Cams Flaminius.” The 
dictator shunned the assemblies, knowing the 
peojile’s prejudices against any thing ho could 
say; nor even in the, senate was he very 
favourably heard, particularly when he spoke 
inj;:igh terms of the enemy, and imputed to 
“the rashnVssand unskilfulnoss of the command¬ 
ers the disasters of the two preceding years, and 


declared, that “ the master of the horse should 
be called to account for having foiiglit contrary 
to his onlers. If the entire command and 
direction were m him, he would soon give people 
reason to lie convinced, that to a good com¬ 
mander fortune is a matter of slight considera¬ 
tion ; and that wisdom and prudence control and 
govern all tilings. For his part, he deemed it 
more glorious to have saved the army at a 
critical juncture, and without suifering dis¬ 
grace, than to hav(> slain many thousands of 
the enemy.” 

A'.YVI. Having frequently di.scoursed in 
tlii.s manner wjllxmt clleci, and having created 
Marcus Atiliiis Rcgiiliis consul, tlie dielalor, 
unwilling to be presmit at a contcsl coneerning 
the authority of his offna*, set out, during the 
night preceding the day on vihieh tlie afl’air of 
the proposition was to lx* decided, and went to 
the* army. As soon as day arose, the rommons 
met in assembly, their minds filled with tacit 
displeasure against the dictator, and favour 
towards the master of the horse ; yet wore not 
people very forward to stand forth in praise of 
the measure, however generally agreeable; so 
that while thi* jmqiO'.iUuii had an abundant 
majority, still it wanted supimrt. The only 
person found to seeond it was Cains Terenlms 
Varro, who had been praitor the year before; 
a man not only of humble, but of sonlid birth. 
We. are told that his fatlier was a biitidier, who 
attended in person the sale of his meat, imd that 
he employed this very son in the servile offices 
of that trade. This young man having, by the 
money thus aeijiiircd and left to him by his 
fatlier, conceived hopes of attaining a more 
res[)ectahle situation in life, turned his thoughts 
to the bar and the forum, where, by the vche- 
rnenee of his harangues in favour of men and 
causes of the basest sort, in o[)position to the 
worthy citizens of fortune and character, he at 
fir.st attracted the notice of the jieople, and 
aflerwards obtained honourable employments. 
Having passed through the quaistorship, two 
redilcship.s, the plebeian and curulc, and lastly, 
the prretorship, he now raised his views to the 
consulship; and artfully contriving to make 
the general displeasure against the dictator 
the means of procuring pojmlarity to him¬ 
self, he alone gained the whole credit of the 
order passed by the commons. E\<‘epting the 
dictator himself, all men, whether his friends 
or foes, in the city or in the camp, con¬ 
sidered that order as passed with the inten- 
3fi 
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tion of alTrontins him. But ho, with tho tamo 
stoatliness of niintl which lie had ihbplayod 
in hearing the charges made against hnii by his 
enemies before the niulliludc, bore likewise 
this ill-trcatinent thrown on him h} the peojtlc 
in the violence of jiassion ; and though he re¬ 
ceived on his journey, a letter contain mg a de¬ 
cree of the senate, giMug eiiual iiulhonty to 
the master of the horse ; yet, hemg lully con- 
lidentthat, together w-ith the authority m com¬ 
mand, the skill of the commander.-, had nut 
been made equal, he jiroreeded to the army, 
with a spirit unsubdued either I'y his couiiti}- 
men or tho enemy. 

A’.VVII. But Minucius whose airogance 
was scarcely nderuhlo heiore, on this Ilow ot 
success and of favour with the pojjulaee, threw 
off all restraints of modesty and moderation, 
and opi'iily boasted no less of his victory ovei 
yuiiilu.s Fahius than of that over Hdiiniliul: 
“ He was the only commander,” he sanl, “ who, 
in the de.sperale situation of their allairs, had 
been found a match for Hannibal; and he was 
now, by order of the people, .set on a level 
with Fabius. A superior magistrate, willi an 
inferior; a dictator, with the master of tlie 
horse ; of which, no instance was to be found 
in the records of history; and this in a state 
where the masters of the hor.si' used to dread 
and tremble at the rods and axes of dietati)rs; 
with such a high degree of lustre had his good 
fortune and successful bravery shone forth. 
He was resolved, therefore, to pursue Ims own 
good fortune, should his colleague persist in 
dilatory and slothful plans, condemned by Uk; 
judgment both of gods and men.” According¬ 
ly, on the first day of his meeting Fabius, he 
told him, that “ they ought, in the first place, 
to determine in what manner they .should e\- 
ercisc the command, with which they were 
now equally invested; that, in hisjudgmenf, 
the best method would be, tliat each should 
hold the supreme authority and command al¬ 
ternately, cither for a day, or for some longer 
fixed portion of time, if that were more agree¬ 
able ; to the end, tliat if he should meet any 
favourable opportunity of acting, he might be 
a match for the enemy, not only in conduct, 
but likewise in strength.” This (Quintus 
Fabius by no means approved ; for “ fortune,” 
he said, “ would have the disposal of every 
thing which should be done under the direction 
of his colleague’s rashness. The command 
had been shared between them, not taken away 


from him: he would never, lliercfore, volun¬ 
tarily divest himself of tlie power of keejiing 
such part i>f the business as he ctsuld,' under 
the guidance of prudence. He would not di¬ 
vide liinc.s, nor days of command, with liini; 
but he would divide tho troops, and, by 
own counsels, would j>reserve us mucli as he 
could, since he was not allowed to preserve the 
whole.” He accordingly prevailed to-huve tlie 
legions divided helweeii Ihem, as wa.s ilie prac¬ 
tice with con.-'iil.-'. J'he first and fouilh Icll 
to Minucius, tho second and thud to Fahiu.s. 
They likewise divided, m eiiual numbers, llic 
cavalry, and tho allied and Latine aiixiiianos. 
The masler of llu' lioisc eho.se also that they 
should i'ncamp sepaiuUly. 

AAV HI. Jlaiinihal was not ignorant of 
any tiling tliat pus.sed among tin' enemy ; for, 
besidi-s the in(i-lhgence jtioeuicd tlirough his 
spies, he deiivi'd ample iiifoirnulion from de- 
sertcis. In the-e proceialmgs he found a two¬ 
fold Ociusi; of icjojcing; loi the temerity ol 
-Minucius, now liee from e(mtr(d, he could en- 
tra}) at hi.s will; and the wi.sdom of Fabius 
was rtaluced to act with liut hall his former 
strength. Between the camp ol Mimicius, 
and that of the Caithagiiuaiis, stood a hill, of 
which, whoever look possession, would evi¬ 
dently render the other’s .situation more in< on- 
veiiiciit. 'J'his Hannibal wished to seize ; hut 
he was not so desirous of gaining it without a 
dispute, (even though it were woith his while,) 
as of lirmging on, thereby, an engagement with 
-Minueuus; who, he w’cll knew, would he al¬ 
ways ready to mi'ct him in onler to thwart 
his designs. 'I'lie wdiole interv«-nmg ground 
seemed, at first view, incapable of adiiiittiug 
any stratagem, having on it no kind of wood 
nor hemg even covered with bramble.s; but, m 
reality, it was by nature formed most comnio- 
diously for an ambush, esjiecially as, in a naked 
vale, no snare of that sort could he ajqirehcnd- 
ed ; and there were, besides, at tlu' skirts of it, 
hollow rocks, several of which were capable of 
containing two hundred armed men. In these 
concealments were lodged five thousand horse 
and foot, distributed in such numhers as could 
find convenient room in each place. IS ever- 
theless, lest the motion of any of them, com¬ 
ing out inconsiderately, or the glittering of 
their arms, might betray the stratagem in 
such an open valley, he diverted the ongmy’s 
attention to another quarter, by sending, at 
the first dawn, a small detachment to scizo 
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on the hill ahove-incntioned. Immediately on 
the appearance of these, the Romans dc.s[)is> 
injf the smallness of their numbers, demanded, 
eacii for himself, the task of dislodging them, 
^iid securing the hill; while the general hiin- 
solf, among the most foolisli and presumptuous, 
railed to arms, and with vain parade and empty 
menaces eiijiressed his contempt of the enemy. 
.First, hc*sent out liis light infantry ; then the 
cavalry in close order;at last, seeing reinforce¬ 
ments sent by the Cartliagiinan, he advanced 
with the legions in order of battle. On the 
other side, Haiiinbal, by sending up, as the 
contest grew iiolter, several bodies of trooi)s, 
one ulti r another, to the support of bis men 
when distressed, had now almost completed a 
regular line; and the contest was maintained 
with the whole force of both parties. The 
Roman light infantry in the van, marching up 
from the lower ground to tlic hill already occu- 
)»iod by the enemy, were repulsed; unci being 
lorced to retreat, carried tenor among the ca- 
v.iiiy, who were advancing in (lieir roar, and 
til'd back to the fiont of the legions. The line 
of mtantry aloiu' remained undismayed, amidst 
the geiii'Ml panic ot the rest; and there was 
reason to think, that in a fair and regular battle 
they would have proved themselves not inferior 
to ihcir antagonist, so gri'at spirits hud they 
assumed fiom their late success. Ilul the 
troojis in ambush rising on a sudden, and 
making brisk attacks both on their Hunk and 
their rear, eansed sueli droail and confusion, 
tliat no one ret.iuied either courage to tight, 
or hojie of escape. 

XXl.Y. Fabius, wlu) had first heard their 
riu's (>j <lisiii.iv, and afli'rwaids saw', at a dis¬ 
tance, llii'ir line in disorder, then said, “ Is it 
so; fortniu’ has found out rashness, but not 
sooner than I learnl. He, who was made in 
eoininaiid e<iuiil to Fabiiis, sees Hannibal Ins 
superior both in bravery and success. Hut 
there will be time enough for reproof and re¬ 
sentment; march now out of your trenches. 
liOl us c\tort the victory from the enemy and 
Irom our c-ountrymen an acknowledgment of 
tlp'ir error. When a great number were now 
slain, and others looking about for a way to es¬ 
cape, on a sudden Fabius’s army showed itself, 
us if sent down from heaven to their relief, and 
by its appearance, bef<»rc the troops came W'llhii 
a, 5 K’ajH)ii’s throw, or struck a stroke, put a slop 
both to *thc precipitate flight of their friends, 
and the extravagant fury of the enemy. Those 


who had broken their ranks, and dispersed 
themsclveb diflerent veays, flocked together, 
from all sides, to the fresh army ; such as had 
fled in great numbers together, fared about, anti 
forming in lines, now retreated leisurely ; then 
several bodies uniting, stood on their dclence. 
And now the two armies, the vanquished ami 
the fresh, had almost formed one front, and 
were advancing against the foe, when the Car¬ 
thaginians sounded a retreat; Hannibal openly 
acknowledging, that as he had defeated Minu- 
eius, so he had been himself defeati-d l»y Faluus. 
The greatest pail of ibe day bi'ing spent in 
these various changes of fortune, when the 
troops returned into their camps, Miiiueius cal¬ 
ling his men together, said, “ ^Soldiers, I have 
often heani, that he is the tir-'t man, in ))oinl of 
abilities, who, of himself, forms good counsels; 
that the ne\l, is in; who submits to good ad¬ 
vice; and that In; who neither can lum.sclf form 
good counsels, nor knows how to eoinply w'lth 
tlio.so of another, is ot the very lowest (.ipaeity. 
Now, .since our lot has denied iis the first rank 
n genius and eaj>acity, let us maiiilain the se¬ 
cond, the middle one ; and, until w'c learn to 
command, be satisfied to be luleil liy the skil¬ 
ful. liOt us join canqis with Faluiis; and, 
when we shall have carried our standards to 
hisijuarler.s; when I shall have s.ihited him hy 
the title of father; for nothing U's^has his kind- 
n<’ss towanisus, as wi'll as his iiigli ibginty de¬ 
served ; then, soldiers, ye will salute, as your 
])utrons, those men, whi)s(' aims ami whose 
prowi'ris hav<' just now ])iotocteil you ; and then 
this day will have }>rocured for us, if nothing 
else, at least the honour ol possessing grateful 
minds.” 

XXX. 'J’lie signal was dispLiyi'd, and nolu'e 
given to get reaily to inarch. 'I'hey then set 
out; and, as they proceeded in a body to the 
camp of the dictator, they threw Inm and all 
around, iiiU) great surjirise. W hen they had 
I>lanled their .standards before his tribunal, the 
master of the horse, advancing before tin' rest, 
saluted him by the title of father; ami the 
wliole body of his men, with one voice, saluted 
those who stood round as tlioir patrons. Mi- 
nucius then expressed himself thus Dicta¬ 
tor, to my parents, to whom I have ju'-t now 
compared you, in the most respectful ajipel- 
lation by which I could address myself, I am 
indebted for life only; to you, both for 
niy own preservation, and that of all those 
present. That order of the people, therefore, 
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by which I have been oppressed rather than 
honoured, I am the first to cancel and annul; 
and, so may it be happy to you, to mo, and 
to these your armies, the preserved and the 
preserver, I rejilace myself and them, these 
standards, and these legions, under your com¬ 
mand and auspices; and entreat you, that re¬ 
admitting us to your favour, you will order me 
to hold the post of master of the horse, and 
these their soveral ranks.” On this they cor¬ 
dially embraced; and, on the meeting being 
dismissed, the soldiers accompanying Minueius 
were hospitably and kmdiy invited to refresh¬ 
ment, both by their acquainlainces and those to 
whom they were unknown. Thus was con¬ 
verted into a day of rejoieing, fiom a day of 
sorrow, one which hut a little before had nearly 
proved fatal. W lien an account of these events 
anivod ill Kome, and was afterwards confirmed 
hy kltors, not only from the gciior.ils them¬ 
selves, but from groat numbers of the soldiers, 
in botli (lie armies, all men warmly jiraised 
Maximus, and extolled him to the sky. Nor 
weie the seiitimcnls felt liy the (/arlh.igiiuans, 
his enemies, and hy Uaiimb.il, less honouriihle 
to him. Tliey then at length perceived, that 
they were waging war against Romans and m 
Italy. For during the two preceding years, 
they had entertained such contemptuous notions 
both of the Roman generals and soldiers, as 
scarcely to believe that tliey were lighting 
against the same nation, of which they had 
received from their fathers such a terrible 
character. \Vc are told likewise, that Haniii- 
hal, as lie returned from the field, oliservetl, 
that “ that cloud which liung ove-r the moun¬ 
tains, had at last discharged its rain in a storm.*’ 
XX.Yl. During the course of these tiaiis* 
actions in Italy, Cncius 8ervillius (leininns, 
consul, with a fleet of one hundred and twcritx 
ships, sailed round the coast of yardiiu.i and 
Corsica. Having received hostages in both 
places, he steered his course towards Africa, 
and, before he made any descent on tlie conti¬ 
nent, ravaged the island of Meninx, and re- 
eeivod fioin the inhabitants of (Jercina ten 
talents of silver* as a contrilmtion to prevent 
the like devastation and burning of their coun¬ 
try : ho then drew near the coast of Africa, 
and disembarked his force.s. Here the soldiers 
and mariners were led out to ravage the coun¬ 
try, in as careless a manner as if they wen 
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plundering the islands where there were very 
few inhabitants; in consequence of which rash¬ 
ness, they fell unawares into a sn.arc. feeing 
assailed on all sides, and while they were in 
loose disorder, by compact bodies of men ac¬ 
quainted with the country of which thcmselvj*s 
were utterly ignorant, they were driven baCk 
to their ships in a disgraceful flight, and with 
severe loss. There fell no less than a thou¬ 
sand men, among whom was Scinpronius 
Dlaisus, the quaistor. 'i'lic fleet, hastily, sel¬ 
ling sail fiom the shore which was covered 
with the enemy, jiassod over to i^cicily, and at 
Lilybajuin was delivered to the j)ra'n)r Titus 
Otacilius, to be eondiicU-d home to Rome, hy 
his Iiculenaiit-g<-neriil 1‘ublius Sura. The 
consul himself, travelling by laml through 
Sicily, crossed the strcight into Italy, having 
been summom-il,as was likewise liis colloagiu'. 
Marcus Atilius, by a letter from QMintiif> Fa- 
biuh, in order that they migbl ireeive tin' com- 
mmul of the army from him, as tiie six inontlis. 
llie term of his ollice wen* neaily expired. 
Almost all the histoimns aflirm, tliat Falmis 
acted against Hannihal in tin- ea|iacity of dic¬ 
tator. (Ju lius even remark^, tlmt he was file 
first dictator created by the pciqde. But it cs- 
(•a})ed the notice of (aclius and the rest, that 
the privilege of iinminating lliat ofliccr belonged 
solely to (hicius Scrvilius, the only consul in 
being, who was at that lime, far distant from 
home, in the jirovmce of (raul; and so much 
time must necessarily (dajise hefoie it could 
!)c done hy him, tliat the state, terrified hy the 
late disaster, could not endure the delay, and 
therejore had rccoiiisc to the expi'dient of 
creating, liy a vole of llie people, a prodicta- 
tor; and that the seivices which he afterwards 
jierloinn'd, his distinguished renown as a com¬ 
mander, and tlie <-\aggt lations of his desren- 
djiii,, in the insoipiion of his statue, may 
easily account for his being called dictator in¬ 
stead of prodictator. 

A XXII. The consuls having taken the emn- 
inaiid of the arnucs, Marcus Alilius of that 
of Fabius, and (leminus Servilius of that 
of Minueius, and having erected hnta for the 
winter, as the season required (for it was now 
near the close of autumn,) conducted tlieir 
operations conformably to the plan of Fahius, 
and with the utmost liarmoriy between them¬ 
selves. Whenever Ilarmiha! went out 
rage, they came upon him in dificrent places, 
as opportunity served, harassing him on his 
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:imj cutliu;? olT Btragglers; but never 
Ijazduipd a {general cn'^aiTotii.jut, whicU the 
enemy entlo.’iv()ure<l to bring on by every means 
he euuld eoiilnve: so that Hannibal was re- 
(lured, by srunnty, to such (hstress, tliat hud he 
n»t leared tlial a rcttcal would have earned the 
ujt^n'aranco of ihght, he would have returned 
back inlo (nnil; not having the leu^t hope of 
.supjiorling his army in those plactes, if liu' 
cecding consuls should adojit tlic same plan of 
opeiutions with th( S(‘. While, in the neighhonr- 
liooil of (ierontuin, hostilities were suspended 
by till' coining on ot winter, ambassadors came 
to Ibime fiom Ncapnlis, who brought into the 
scriatc-liouse forty golden bowls of great weight, 
and spoke to tins edcct. “ 'I'hey knew lliat the 
treasury of the Kotnan jicople was cxhan.slrd 
hy tile |iieseiil war, vvineh was canted on no 
less 111 (U'lence ot llie cities and lands of the 
aliie-,, than tlic cinpiie and city of Rome, tin? 
mcliopolis and bulwatk of Italy ; lliat ibe iS'ea- 
])ohtdns had tlierelore thought it reasonable, 
tiiat whalevcr goM liad been left to them by 
llu'ir iUicestors lor tlic diicoriilion of their Iciii- 
plcs, or siijiport in time of need, should now 
he a]iplictl to llie aid of the Roman jieople. 
Tlial il tliey had thought their personal service 
ot any use, they would with the same zeal have 
oil’cied it. 'I'lial llir Komun senate atid peo[)lo 
would act in a manner highly grateful to them, 
it llu'v \vt)uld reckon every thing hi jiossossion 
of llie ISCapoiitdij-s as llicir own, and vouch¬ 
safe to acre|jl from them a present, of which 
tin; priiuipal value and importance consisted 
in the disjjosilion and wisho.s of those wlio 
clicerriilly olfcri'd it rather tliun its own in¬ 
trinsic wotiii.” Thanks were given to tlie um- 
bass.idors for their attention and generosity, 
and one bowl, which was the least in wu'ight, 
was accepted. 

-WMll. About the same time a (.'arllia- 
ginian spy, who Iiad luiked undiscovered for 
two yeats, was delected at Rome: his hand.s 
were cut oil’, ami he was sent away, 'rwenty- 
bve slaves, for having formed a conspiracy in 
the iii'lil of Mars, were crucified, and the in- 
foi;imT was n'vvaidcd with his freedom, and 
twenty llimisand as-sra in weight.*’ Ambassa- 

• giaius,i'i\l 1 K«. W. About tliig lime, in canse- 
(|i)fiico Dfiiie jiciircitv of money, the comparative value of 
1(1 NilviT wn« < liJiiigorl, ami a drnartus mude to pasa 
f.ii twelve, iiiif] utferaiiriia for Bixleiii Tlie wonts | 

'V'‘r(-* theiieoroiwaid ciiiploycd to aignify nol ' 
any pailiciilai piore, or weigh!, of inoiioy, but tlio old 
comimr.itivt! slandard of ten asses, oa wo any poinuis 
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dors were .sent to Philip king of Macedonia, to 
insist on hi.s delivering up Demetiius of Phana, 
who, being defeated in war, had fled to him ; 
others aUo were sent at the same time, to the 
Ligurians, to exjiostulate on their having assist¬ 
ed the Carthaginian with men and supplies, 
and to observe what was doing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood among the lioians and Insuhrians. 
Delegates were also sent to Illyrnim, to Piiieus 
the king, to d'-niuiRl the tnlmte, of which tht^ 
day of p:iyinen5. had ela])sed; or to receive 
hostages, if lie wished to he allowed Iringer 
time, 'i'hus llie Riuiians, though pressed at 
home liy a wai immensely grievous, yet relaxed 
not their atleutioii to tlie husiness of the state 
m any part of the world, however distaiil. 
'J'heir care was also excited by a matl'T of re¬ 
ligious concernment. The temple of Concotd, 
vowed two years before by the pra'tor I.ucnis 
Manlius, on occasion ot the mulinv of the sol- 
dii'Cs in tjaiil, not having bi'cn yet set about, 
Marcus yErnihus, jiraUor of t!jo city, consti¬ 
tuted duumvirs fortIi.it purpose, Cneiiis I^upius 
and (’n'so Quinfius Fl.uniiiius, who enn- 
Iractcil foi the liuilding of it in tlie citade]. 
By the same jirador, in pursuance of a deeree 
of the senate, a letter was sent to the consuls, 
that if they thnuglu [iroper, one of them should 
come to Rome to clc( t .successors, and that a 
]iroclainalioii should he issued for holding the 
election, on whatever dnv they might name. In 
answer to tliis the consuls wrote h.ick, that, 
“ without dctiiinent to the business of the 
pulihc, they could not go to any distance from 
the enemy. That it would bo better, there¬ 
fore, that the election should bo held by an 
intenex, than that either of them should be 
called away from the war.” The senate judged 
It more advisable that a dictator should bo iio- 
miiiaicd by a consul, for tbc puiposo of liold- 
ing llie election, and Lucius Vetunu.s Pilo 
being accordingly nominated, ajipointod Ma- 
nius Pomponius Malbo master ol the horse. 
But some defect being discovered in their 
appointment, they were ordered, on the four¬ 
teenth day to abdicate their olficcs, and an in- 
terri'gnum took place. 

XXXIV. The consuls wore conUnued in 
command for another year. [Y. R. 536. B. C. 
210.] The patricians declared inlcrrex Cams 
Claudius Cenlho, son of Appius, and after¬ 
wards Publius Cornelius Asina, under whose 
direction the election was held; which was 
attended with a warm contention between tho 
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patricians and plebeians. The populace 8trug> 
gled hard to raise to the consulship, Caius 
Terentius Varro, a person of their own rank, 
who, as before observed, by railing against the 
patricians, and by otlier popular arts, had ac¬ 
quired their affection; and who by undermining 
the interest of Fabius and the dictatorial authori¬ 
ty, had made the public displeasure against him 
the means of adding a lustre to his own cha¬ 
racter. The patricians opposed him with their 
utmost efforts, lest a power should be given to 
those men of raising themselves to the level of 
nobles, by means of malignant aspersions on 
their characters. Quintus Bsebius Herennins. 
a Plebeian tribune, a lelation of Cams Toren- 
lius, censured not only the senale, but likewise 
the augurs, for having hindered the dictator 
from holding the election, and thought by ren¬ 
dering them odious, to increase the popularity 
of his favourite candidate. He asserted, that, 
“ by certain of the nobility, who, for many years, 
had been wishing for a war, Hannibal was in¬ 
duced to enter Italy ; that by the same men tlie 
W’ar V as treacherously prolonged, though it 
might have been brought to a eoin lusion ; fur¬ 
ther, that an army, consisting of four entire 
legions, was sufliciently able to co]>o with the 
enemy, was evident from this, that Marcus 
Minucius, in the absence of Fabius, had fouglit 
with success. That two legions had been ex¬ 
posed in the field, with intent that thc'y should 
be defeated, and then were rescueci from llic 
brink of destruction in order that the man 
should be saluted as father and patron, who had 
hindered the Romans from ron(|uenng, thougli 
he had afterwards prevcmtcd their defeat. 'Fliat 
the consuls had, on the plan of Fal'ius, pro¬ 
tracted the war, when they had it in their power 
to bring it to an end. J'liat a eoiifederaey to 
this purpose had been entered into by all the 
nobles, nor would the people know peace, milil 
they elected to the consulship a real jileheiari. 
a new man : for as to the plebeians, who had 
attained nobility, they were now initiafo<l info 
the mysteries of their order; and, from the 
moment when they ceased to be despised by 
the patricians, looked with contempt on tlie 
commons. W’ho did not see, that the end and 
intention of appointing an interregnum was to 
put the election into the power of the patri-, 
cians 1 It was with a view to this that both the | 
consuls had remained with the army; with the 
same view afterwards, when, contrary to their 
wishes, a dictator had been nominated to hold 


the election, they arbitrarily carried the point, 
that the appointment should be pronounced de 
fectivc by the augurs. They had in their hands, 
therefore, the office of iuterrex; but certainly 
one consul’s place was the right of the Roman 
commons, which the people would dispose 6t 
with impartiality, and would bestow on sucif a 
person as rather wished to conquer effectually, 
than to continue long in command. 

XXXV. Tliese inffanimafory speeches had 
such an efleet on the commons, that though 
there stood candidates three patricians, Publius 
('ornehus Merenda, ijucius Manlius N'ulso, and 
Marcus .Eiuilius liCjuduH, and two of i)lebeian 
extraction, whoso families were now’ ennitl»l('d, 
Fanis Atiliiis Serranns, and Qnintus .i'lius 
l^a'tus, one of whom was janilill. the <»tlu‘r 
augur; yet Cams 'J'crenlius Varro, alone, was 
elected consul, in order (hat he nuglit have (he 
(lireelion of (i\c assembly for choosing his col¬ 
league. On which the nobles, liaxing found 
that his competitors possesstal not suil'Mient 
sliength, pn-vaiied by violent iinjiortnnitv, on 
a new candidate to stand forth, after lie had 
long and earnestly refused : tins w'as Imcius 
/Emilius PaulJiis, a deleiiiinir'd enemy of llie 
commons, who had been consul before with 
Marcus liivius, and luul very narrowly escapi-d 
lieing sentencotl to jiuui'.lnnent, as was Ins col¬ 
league. On the next day of assembly all those 
who had opposed Varro, having <1eclim‘d the 
contest, he was aiipointed rather as an antago- 
Jiist than as a colleague. 'J'he eh'cliori ot 
prrrfors* was then held, and Manins Pompo- 
nius Matho, and Publius I'urius Philus were 
cliosen. 'fhe lot of adrmrustrring justice to the 
citizens of Rome fell to Pompoiiuis. (hat of 
deeiiling causes between Roman citizens and 
* Al lirKt (lie immc of pr.Tlor, dorivi'tl frorii pncirr (u 
picsido, WHS apidieil to any iiiii"istrBt<‘ who wub lh<' chief 
III any tiiio, whether civil, iniiitury, ot ri'ligioiiit, HsdiC' 
tutor, roiihiil, coimiuiiukT of lui aimy, fitc. lint il wus 
iifiei vv-inis up|)iuiiriiitnd (o a iiiugidlrale, apjiomled lo re 
iieve tlie eotii'uls from the hurllii n of NUiM'iiiilendiii:; (lie 
adminislralion of [iistico ilia ptofier olfire, llieretore, 
wuB the direction of judicial proceediiniN , but, in the ah 
‘■eitco of (he eoiisulH, lie acted m tlieir blfcad, wiili power 
I neatly e<inal to tliein. Tlie gveal itillux of roreigncrH 
Boon inmlp it necessary to crcRln a second piietor, \v*ii 
was G&Wei pra for pertii’riiivs, the foieign prielor, hccaiise 
hiB business was to decide controvetBies between cilizena 
and foieigiiers, wiiilo the city iinvlor, prittur urhanu^, 
who WU9 superior in dignity, took cogtii/ance of Halts 
between citizens When the llomanB gained [uiBsefi'uoii 
of foreign provinces, they appointed a jiraitor tO" 'Jte 
government of each, and his power within his |»rovine.e was 
almost unliiiiitud, fur ho was accountable to nutie but the 
people of Rome. 
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foreigners, to Publius Furius Philus. Two ad¬ 
ditional pia^lors were appointed, Marcus Clau¬ 
dius MarcelluH for Wicily, Rucius Postiimius 
Alliiniis for (Jaul. All ihcbo were appointed 
in their ubsence ; nor, e?tccpting the consul 
'i>Tenims, was any of them invested with an 
olfiee winch he had not adinini'^tcred Ix'fore; 
scvrrni iiK’ii of liravery and actuity being pass- 
.ril because, at such a juncture, it was not 
)iidg(‘d cvjiedient to intrust any person with a 
new 1 ‘niploYim‘Ut. 

X.V Wl. Aucrmcntations were also made to 
file ariiiH's; but as the number of addin»)nal 
torces of toot and horse winch weri' raised, 
wnt' i' \.itv so much, as well as in lln‘ kind ol 
troiips lluil 1 can scaicely ventiue to atlirm any 
thing ci’rtiun on thatlieiuk Some authors O'-sert, 
(hat t(‘n (lioiisand new soldiers were Ievie<l, 
ollw'rs four mnv legions; so that there were 
eigli! h'gions en»|»|oveil; and that the legions 
wen' :iN<i iingmeiited, i>olli horse and foot; oiu* 
thoiisKiid toot and one linmln-d hoise being 
added to eai'li, so as (o make jt eontain five 
(liousand loot and four hundred horse; and that 
the allies furnished an eijual numlier of foot, 
and doulth' the number of horse. Home writers 
adii in. that, at the lime of the !>atlle of ('anna*, 
there were in the Roman camp, eighty-sovoii 
thousand two limulred soldiers. All agree in 
this, that greater force, and more vigorous 
i'tVorts, were now einjdoyi'd, than in the former 
years, m conseijuence of the dictator having 
aft'onh'd tlieni room to hope that the enemy 
might he vaiupushed. However, before the 
new legions la-gau their march from the city, 
the decemvirs were orilered to gu and inspect 
the hooks, because ]teojile in general were ter- 
ri/iisl by prodigies of extraordinary kinds; for 
accounts were ri'ceived, that, at Rome, on the 
Avantine, and, at llie same time, at Africa, a 
shower of stones had fallen ; that m the country 
of till' Sehiiu's, statues had sweati'd abiindnnec 
of blood, and that the warm waters at Ore 
had (lowed bloody from the spring; and this 
eijeumstanre, having happened frequently, e\- 
nted therefore the greatest terror. In a street, 
ncjjr the field of Mars, several persons had been 
struck with lightning, and killed. Those portents 
were expiated according to the directions of the 
books. Ambassadors from Piestus brought some 
golden, vessels to Rome, and to these, as to the 
Neapolitans, thanks were returned, but the gold 
was not accepted. 

XXXVIT. About the same time arrived at 


O.stia a fleet, sent by Hiero, with a large supply 
of provisions. The Syracusan ambassadors be¬ 
ing introduced to the senate, acquainted them, 
that » King Hicro had been as sincerely afflict¬ 
ed, oil hearing of the loss of the consul Caius 
b laminius, and his army, as he could have been 
by any disaster happening to himself or his own 
kingdom. Wherefore, though he was fully sen¬ 
sible that the grandeur of the Roman people 
had shone forth, in times of adversity, with a 
still more admirable degree of lustre than even 
in prosperity, yet he had scut such supplies of 
every sort, for the support of the war, as are 
u-'Ually furnished ly good and faithful allies; 
and lie earnestly besought the conscript fatheis 
lint to refuse them. 'J’hat, in the first place, 
for the saki' of the omen, they had brought 
a golden statue of Vielory, of three hundred 
and twenty pounds weight, which they piayed 
them (o accejit, hold, and pos.'*e.ss, as appro- 
jiriated to them for ever. 7’hat they had like¬ 
wise, in order to guard against any want of 
provisions, brought three hundred ihousand 
packs of wheat, and two hundred thousand of 
barley ; and that whatever further supplies 
might he neces-sary, should be conveyed to such 
places as t!ie senate should order. That he 
knew that the Roman people employed not in 
the mam body of their army, or in the cavalry, 
any otlier than Roman citizens, or Ijatinc con¬ 
federates ; yet as he had seen, in a Roman 
eam[), foreign hands of light-armed auxiliaries, 
he had therefore sent a thousand archers and 
slingers, a body well qualified to ojqiose the 
Balenriaiis, Moors, and other nations remark¬ 
able for fighting with missile weapons.” 
thc.se jiresonls he added likewise advice: that 
“ the prirtor, to whose lot the province of JSicily 
might fall, should cross over with a fleet to 
Africa, in order to give the enemy employment 
for their arms in their Own country, and to 
allow them the le.ss leisure to supply Hannibal 
with reinforcements.” The senate returned an 
answer to the king m these terms; that “ Hiero 
had ever aeleil as a man of honour, and an ex¬ 
cellent ally; that from the time, when he first 
united in friendship with the Roman people, he 
had, through the whole course of his conduct 
manifested an invariable fidelity in his attach¬ 
ment to them; and in all times, and in all 
places, had, with great liberality, supported the 
interest of Rome. Of this the Roman people 
entertained, as they ought, a grateful sense. 
That gold had likewise been ofiered by some 
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other states, which, though thankful for the in¬ 
tention, the Roman pco].>le had not accepted: 
the statute of Victory, liowevcr, and the omen, 
they accepted, and had olfercd, and dedicated 
to that divinity, a mansion in the capitol, in the 
temple of Jiipifer supremely good and great; 
hoping that, consecrated in that fortress of the 
city of Home, she would he pleased to remain 
linn and imnioveahlc, kind and pinpitioiis to 
the Roman people.” 'I'he slingcrs, tiichers, and 
llio corn were delivered to the coiisuN. 'I'd the 
fleet of ships already in t^irily witli the pnetor 
'ritus Otacilius, were added twenty-five 
qncreincs, and he recetve<l pci mission, if he 
judged It conducive to the puldic good, to jiass 
over to Africa. 

XXXVIH. After tlio levies were eoinpleted. 
the consuls waited a few days for the ariival 
of the confederates from liatiiim. At this tini' 
the soldiers were obliged to take an oath dic¬ 
tated hy the tribunes, which had never before 
been practised. For, until now, there had been 
no public oath taken, only that tliey would as¬ 
semble on the orders of the consuls, and, vvitli- 
out their orders, would not depart; and then, 
when they joined tlieir decury or century, tlie 
horsemen, on being placed in their declines, and 
the footmen on being placed in their eenliiries, 
used to swear voluntarily, among themselves, 
that they would not depart through fear or in 
flight ; nor quit their ranks, except for the 
purpose of taking up or bringing a wca[*f)n, 
of striking an enemy, or saving a countryman. 
'J’liis, fro<n having been a voluntary eompiiet 
between themselves, was now put under the 
jurisdiction of the, triluincs, wlio were invested 
with legal authority to administer the oath. 
Before the troops began their march from tin' 
city, the Inirangucs of the consul Varro were 
frequent, and full of presumption; m these he 
openly asserted, that the war had been pur¬ 
posely drawn into Italy hy the nobles, and 
would continue fixed in the very centre of the 
commonwealth, if men like I'abius were to 
have the command; but that he, on the very 
first day, wherein he should get sight of the 
enemy would bring it to a conclusion. The 
only speech made by his colleague Paullus, on 
the day before that on which they set out from 
the city, contained more truth than flattery, ad¬ 
dressed to the people; nevertheless he used no 
harsh expressions against Varro, excepting thus 
much; tliat “ it was a matter of surjirise to him, 
how any man, before he was acquainted with 


cither liis own or his enemj's forces, the situa¬ 
tion of po.sts, or iho nature, of the country, while 
he remained in the city, in short, and in the 
gaib of peace, could yet know what lie should 
havo to do when lie came to take tlio field ; and 
could even foielel the day on which ho was b> 
come to a general cngagi'iucnt. For lus pa-.t, 
us men’s jilans must be regulated by ciicumstan- 
ces, and not eircum.stances by their plan.s, lie 
wouM not be in li.iste to adopt picmaliircly any 
one, bel’ori' (he season simwed Us e\]ie(liene\. 
IJe wished tliat even those measuies, whu li 
had been taken under the guid,in<-e of caulioa 
and prudence, might ho attended vvilli plo^- 
perous i->sae; since lashness, ItesnU’s the tolly 
winch is involved, had been hitherto const.inliy 
unsucccssiul." Wilhoul any further ibn lara- 
lion, It was lumce apparent, that he jirefcneil 
sail' to h.isty cminsels; and, to induce him U' 
adhere the more firmly to his resohitioii, 
Quintus Faiuvis Maximus is sanl to haie ad- 
dicssed liim, just before his dcqiaiture, in this 
manner:— 

A’XXIX. “ If. fjuciiis -Emihus, you Inul a 
colleague like yourself, (winch I earnestly 
wish,) or, it yourselt were like your eolleagiu', 
any address from me would be superfluous; be¬ 
cause, in the first jdace, two good eonsiil.s would, 
without advice fiom me, out of liu'ir own lion- 
ourable 7eal, act, in every parlicului, to tlie ail- 
vantage of the jiuldie ; ami, in tlie, olliei, two 
bad ones would neither admit my words m((* 
their ears, nor my counsels Ji.to then breasts. 
At present, when 1 consider, on the one hand, 
your colleague, and. on the other, yoursidf ami 
your eliaraelcr, I luldress myself solely to you, 
wliose endeavours, as a worlhv man and citi/en, 
I perceive will he without clfeel, if tlie adinin- 
istnition be defective on the otiier side. Fvil 
counsels will have equal ]irivile>;c and aiitliority 
with good. For Eucius Paullus, you au- mmh 
mistaken if you suppose that you will have a 
loss difficult .struggle to niainlain with (kiius 
'I'erentius than with Hannibal. I know not 
whether the former may not prove more dan¬ 
gerous than the latter. With the one, you will 
contend in the field only; with the other, in all 
places and times; against Hannibal and his 
legions, you will be supported in fight, by your 
troops of infantry and cavalry ; Varro will op¬ 
pose you at the head of your own soldiers. 
May the mention of Cains Flamiiiius not prove 
ominous to you! But he became *mad, afilbr 
he became consul, when in his province, and at 
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the heaii of the army: in a wonl, this man, 
hcfor<! he professed himself a candidate f()r the 
coiisulfthij), afterwards, while he canvassed for 
it, and now, since his appuintinent, before he 
lias seen tlic camp or the enemy, has proceeded, 
cil alori", 111 one continued paroxysm of insanity. 
.‘Vml when, Iiy raving of fights and fields of haU 
tie, he now excites such storms among the 
. p(‘aeefuf*citi/.eiis iri their gowns, what do you 
sup]>ose he will do among theyoung men, who 
have arms in their hands, and with whom arts 
instantly follow words'^ If he .shall im¬ 
mediately fight the enemy, as he lioasls that he 
will, eitiierl am jgnoiant of military allairs, of 
the iiatuie of the [ireseni war, and of the enemy 
with whom we have to deal, or some other 
j)lace wiUbe reuderi'd still more remarkahlo by 
our <!i.si»>lers, tliaii was the 'riirasiinenus. It js 
no time lor me to boast, talkuig as I am to a 
single man ; and il I have gone loo far on either 
side, It was in contemunig. not in seeking up- 
])lan.so : but th<‘ Irntli is tins; tlie only rational 
melliod of conducling the W'ar against Hanni¬ 
bal, Is that in which J conducted it; nor does 
the event aJotn' ronfirm tins, (for fools only 
juilge by I'venls,) but the reasons which did 
and must subsist, as long as circumstances shall 
fi'inain the same and unchangeable. We are 
carrying on war in Italy, m our own country, 
and on our own soil, where all the places round 
aio full of our countrymen and allies, wlio do, 
and will as.sist us willi men, arms, lior&e.s, and 
provisions. 'J'liut we may so far r<“ly on tlieir 
faithful alfaclimeiit, they have given huflicient 
j)r(iuts III lh(“ times of our distress. 'I'lme will 
daily improve us, will render us more prudent, 
more steady. Hainnlial, on tlic contrary, is in 
a foHMgn, a hostile Icrrilorv, surrounded on 
all sides ity (‘iiemies and danger.s, far from 
Iiome, fat from Ins native country; liolli land 
and sea are [)ossesse(l hy his foes : no cities re¬ 
ceive linn w’llliin their walls ; he nowhere sees 
aught wliieli he can call his own; he lives on 
the plnmh'r of tlio day ; lie has scaretdy a third 
part of tliat army wliich he brought over the 
river Iberus; imr ha.s he a .supply of food for 
the few who remain. l)o you dou!>( then, that 
by avoiding adion we shall overcome him, 
whose strength is of itself declining every day, 
wiio has no resource of provisions, no reinforce- 
ineiils, no money ? flow hmg under the walls 
of. (.Icroniiim, a wretclicd fort of Apulia, as if 
under tfiose of Carthage, did I—hut I will not 
vaunt even before you. See how the last con- 
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suls, (hiems Servilius and Marcus Atilius, 
bafiled him. Eclievc me, l.ucius Paullus, this 
is the only way of safety; yet this will he 
thwarted by jour countrymen, rather than by 
the enemy. For the same tiling will he desired 
hy both parties; the wish of Varro, the Roman 
consul, will be tli(‘ same w'llh that of Hannibal, 
the (.’arthugiiuan. Vou alone will have two 
generals to witiistand. However you will with¬ 
stand them, })rovnled you inamtain a proper 
di'gree of firmness, so us not to be sliakcn by 
common f.iine, or ! y the ruinom.s which will 
be spread among the people; by ncitber the 
emply apjiluusc bf^lowcd on jour collrague, 
nor tin- false imputations tlnowu on youisclf. 
It Is commonly s.iid that truth is often eclipsed, 
hut never extiiigiushed. He who slights fame, 
shall enjoy it in its jniiity. Ret them call you 
timid, instead of cautious ; dilaloiy inslra<l of 
considerate ; an unenterprising instead of a con-' 
summatc coinmandci. I ratlier wish tliitl a 
wise em-my may fear, than that the foolish |>ait 
of yonr own conntryini'ii should ajiplaiid you, 
Attmnjiting every thing, you wall be despised 
by Hannibal, doing iiolliing rashly, yon will 
be fi-ared by him. Vet i by no means reconi- 
iiiend that nothing should be done, but that in 
all your procci-dings you be guided by reason, 
not by fortune; that you keep eveiy mattei 
always within your own ])Ower, and umler your 
own direction; that you l>e always armed ami 
on your guard ; and that you neitlier fail to im¬ 
prove a favourable op[)ortnnify, nor afford .such 
an opportunity to the foe, .\cting with deli¬ 
beration, you will sec every thing clearly and 
distinctly ; liasle is mipiovidenl and blind.” 

-\L. The consul answered r.ithcr in a des¬ 
ponding style : he acknowlcilged tin- truth of 
what had been said, but sl'owed little hope of 
Iiemg able to put the advice info execution. 
" If Falnus,” he said, ‘‘ when di< talor, had been 
unable to with.stand the arrogaiiee of his master 
of the horse, wdiat power or influence could a 
consul have, to oppose a seditious and hot- 
headed colleague I As to himself, lie had, in 
Ins former consulafe, escaped tlie flames of 
popular rage, not without being scorched. He 
wished that all might end happily : but should 
any misfortune occur, he would expose his life 
to the weapons of the enemy, rather than to the 
voles of his incensed countrymen.” Imme¬ 
diately after tins conveisation, as we are told, 
Paullus set out, escorted by the principal jia- 
tricians, while the plebeians attended their own 
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consul in a crowd more numerous than rcsjicot- 
al)lp. When they came into the field, and the 
old and new troojis were iiilcrniixed, they form¬ 
ed two separate camps; the new one, which was 
likewise the. smaller, w'as nearer to Huniiil'al; 
the old one contained the greater riuniber, and 
the main strength of the army. 'J’heii !Maicus 
Atihus, one of the consuls of the former ycai, 
wishing to be dismissed, on aeeount of the state 
of his health, was sent to Rome ; and the other, 
Cieimnus ^^er\illus, was charged wilh the com¬ 
mand of a Roman legion, and two llnm'>aml of 
the confederate infintry and eavaliy, slalioned 
in the smaller camp. Hamiil)al, tlimigh he 
saw the force of the enemy doiilded. yet re¬ 
joiced exceedingly at the arrival of l!ie eonsiils. 
Tor, besides that he had no part remaining of 
the jirovisions aequired by jduiulei from day to 
day, there was nothing now li-lL within his 
roach, of which he could make jirey: all the 
corn in every quarter, when it was found un¬ 
safe to keep It in the country, having l>eeu col¬ 
lected together into the fortified (owns; so 
(hat, as was aftorw’ards discovered, he had 
scarcely a quantity suflicieiit for ten days; and, 
in consequence of the scarcity, n design had 
been formed, among the Spaniards, of going 
over to the enemy, had time been allowed them 
to bring it to maturity. 

XLI. But fortune herself concurred in ad¬ 
ministering fuel to the impatient temper and 
rashness of the consul; for, an attack having 
been made on their plundering parlies, and a 
tumultuary kind of engagement ensuing, occa¬ 
sioned rather by the voluntary exertions of the 
soldiers running up to the spot, than by any 
preconeerted design, or order, of the eominaiid- 
ers, the Carthaginians were, considerahly worst¬ 
ed, losing a thousand seven hundred men, while 
there fell, of the Romans and their con¬ 
federates, not more than a hundred. How¬ 
ever, while the victors pursued with eagerness, 
the consul Paullus, who held the command on 
that day, (lor they commanded alternately,) 
dreading an ambuscade, obliged them to halt, 
though Varro expressed great indignation at 
it, exclaiming, that the enemy had been allowed 
to slip out of their hands; and that the war 
might have been finished, had not a stop been 
put to the action. Hannibal grieved not much 
for this loss; on the contrary, he rather believ¬ 
ed that it would serve as a bait to ensnare the 
more presumptuous consul, and the soldiers, 
particularly the raw ones. All the circum¬ 


stances of the enemy were as well known -to 
him as his own; that the eommamlers were of 
(lissiniilar characters, and disunited in opinion; 
and that almost two-thiids of (heir .army were 
raw recruits. Thinking, Iheu-forc, that he had 
now found both time and jdace eonvonient for 
a stratagem, on the following night, he led 
away his men, with no other eiieiiinhrance than 
their arms, the camp hrinc lull of their elliets 
of all kinds, public and private: thi*ii, making 
lliem halt out of sight, lahiiid the nearest 
m(uint.un>., ho foiined the foot in older of 
hiiUle on the left, and tin; eaxalry on tlie light, 
and conducted the baggnge, as a centie line, 
tlirough the interjarml vall<‘\ ; inlemting, while 
(he enemy shinikl he busy and eneiiinlieu'd in 
llu' pillaging ol the camp, as if descih'd by tlu' 
owners, to fall upon them by surjnise. ISii- 
merous fires were left in llie c.uni), tr) (reate a 
belief that his intention was. iiy such :ip[ieiir- 
anees, to detain (he consuls in thru posts, while 
he should gam the adiaiilagcol time, to letreal 
to the greater (listatiee, in like manner as he 
had deceived Tahius the year before. 

Xldl. When day arrived, tlie Romans, on 
oh.sening, first, that the advanced guards had 
been withdrawn, and afterwards, on a nearer 
approach, tlie I’xtraordniary sibrnee, were filled 
with suipri'-e. 'J'lien, when they discoxerod 
j)lainly that the camp was (hserted, lliey ran 
together m crowds to the pavilions of the con¬ 
suls, informing them that the enemy had fled 
m such haste, as to leave the tmits standing; 
ami ill order to conceal their flight, had left 
also a numbei of fires. 'J’hev then, with loud 
clamours, demanded that oider.s slioiild he given 
for the troops to maich in pursuit; and, that 
they should plunder the camp in their way. 
Varro acted the same part as the eommon sol¬ 
diers. Paullus repeatedly represented, that 
tliey ought t(» proceed with care and eirrum- 
speetion ; and, at last, when he could no other¬ 
wise restrain their mutinous proceedings, or 
the leader of them, he desputrhed Marius Sia- 
tihus, a prjcfect of the allies, with a tioop of 
imeanian horse, to procure intelligence. He 
rode lip to the gales, and, ordering the rest to 
halt at the outside of the trenches, he went 
himself with two horsemen into the camp; 
and, having carefully examined every circum¬ 
stance, returned and reported, that there was 
without doubt an ambush intended; for the 
fires were left in that quarter which ^aeed the 
enemy, the tents wore open, and every thing of 
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va’iue left in view ; ainl that he had seen silver 
thrown at random in the passages, as if to in¬ 
vite a pillage. Tht‘ very oirrumstances, mcn- 
tionctl with the intent of repressing their ardour 
for hooly, served to inflame it; and the sol¬ 
diers, shouting aloud, that if the signal were not 
given, they would pr(*eeed without their lead¬ 
ers; they did not long want one, for Varro in¬ 
stantly gave the signal for marching. Paullus 
was desirous ot checking this precipitanry, and 
Ixdng informed that the chickens had not givmi 
a f.ivonrahie ausjnce, ovdereil that the il! omen 
should he rc|)(>rteil to his colleague when he 
was just hiading the troops out of the gate; 
whereupon Varro, though heartily vexed at 
this, yet frtuii the recollection ol the recent dis- 
astc'r of Flaininius, and of the irienioralile over- 
tiiroiv of the consul (ll.nidius at sea, in the (irst 
J^ume war, was sensil>y struck with ri'ligious 
ser'niles. 7’he gods themselves on tliat dav 
postponed, in a manner, rather than avi-rted, 
the ealmulv winch hung over the Romans : for 
if luckily hajipcncd, that, while tin* troops re- 
fu-’cd fo oi>cy ih'’ cojisurs orders to ri'furn info 
tlic camp, two slaves, one heloiiging to a horse¬ 
man of I'oi ;in:i', tiu' otlier to one of Snlicinmn, 
who had hceii taken prisoners hy the iXumidi- 
ans, among a party of fivager;-. in the consu¬ 
late of Seiviliu'-, and Alilius, made their eseajie 
on that very day to their owners; and, heiiig 
hnmglil i)cfore the consuls informed them, 
(liat llaii'iiltars whole army lay in amhiisli be¬ 
hind the ncan'st mountams. The seasonable, 
ntrival of these men jirocured obedience to the 
aiilhoiity of the coiisiiR, when one of them, by 
his immoderati' pursuit of jiopular ajiplauso, 
liad, throngli improjicr indulgence, forfeited 
jicoplo’s respect for their dignity, |>articularly 
with regard to himself. 

.VI,111. Wiien Ifaunibal perceived that tlu' 
Romans, lliougli they took some inconsiderate 
fltejis, had not carried their rashness to the full 
exleuf, the stratagem being now discovered, ho 
returned with disappointmmit to his camp. In 
|!ns place he could not remain, many days, by 
rcu'^on of the scarcity of corn, and new mea¬ 
sures were daily in contemplation, not only 
among the soldiery, a multitude compounded of 
the refuse of all nations, but even in the mind 
of the gimera! liimself; for the men began to 
murmur, and afterwards proceeded with open 
clamours to demand the arrears of their pay, 
and to complain at first of the dearness of pro¬ 
visions, at last of famine. A report too prevail¬ 


ed, that the mercenary soldiers, particularly 
those from Hpam, had formed a scheme of go¬ 
ing over to the enemy, so that Hannibal him¬ 
self is said to liave sometimes entertained 
thoughts ol flying into (laul; inteaidingto have 
left all the infantry behind, and, with the cav¬ 
alry to have made a hasty retreat. While thf«e 
matters were in agilalion, and this the disj)osi- 
tion in the camp, he formed a n'solution of 
removing into Apulia, wdiere the weather w'us 
warmer, and coiisequcnlly more favourable to 
the rijiemng of the harvest; and where, in {iro- 
portion as he wa-' j)!.iccd at a grc.itcr distance 
from the enemy, the discontented would find de¬ 
sertion the more dillicnlt. Accordingly he set 
out by night, after Kindling fire.s as before, and 
leaving a few lent.s to keep up the ajipearaiice 
of a camp, in the c.xpectation that fears ot an 
umbush, as on the former occasion, would keep 
the Romans witliin tbeirw'oiks. Rut Stalilius, 
the Luciinian, iiaving examined all the ground 
beyond the camp, and on the other side of the 
mountains, and bringing back an aceoanl that 
be had seen the enemy marchii-g at a great dis¬ 
tance. a consultatioii was held about puisumg 
bun. Here each consul maintained the same 
opinion which he had ever held ; but almost all 
the officers siding with Varro, and no one e\- 
cejit Serv'ilius, tlie consul of the former yeai, 
with Raullus, they pur^viiant to the ilelcrmina- 
tion of the majority, ‘-et forw.iul, under tin' 
imjiulso of unhajipy fate, to rencli'r ('anme for 
ever memor.ible, as a scene of di«.asfer to the 
Romans. Near that toxvn llaninbal lunl ]>itch- 
ed his eamp, turning the rear towards the wind 
called Vultuniiis, which, in those jdains, parch¬ 
ed with heat, cariies along with it clouds of 
dust. As this choice of sMuafion was highly 
commodious (o the men, while in camp, so was 
It particularly advantageous, when they were 
drawn uji for battle ; because, vvlnle Ibe wind 
only blew on their backs, it would nearly blind 
the enemy witli whom they were to fight, by 
carrying great quantities of d.ist into their 
faces. 

XUV. The consuls pursued the (hirtha- 
giniiins, taking proper care to examine llie 
roads; when they arrived near Cannre, and had 
the foe m sight, they divided their forces, as 
before, and fortified two eamji.s at nearly the 
same distance from each otlier as they liad been 
at (»eronium. As the river Aiilidns ran by th»‘ 
camps of both, the watering parties of both 
had access to it, as opportunity served, but not 
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without encountering opposition. The Ro¬ 
mans, however, in the smaller camp, which was 
pitched on the t)tlicr side of the Auflihis, liad 
greater liberty of supplyiiig thcmsolviK with 
water, because thcie were none of the enemy 
posted on the farther bank. Hannibal, now, 
conceiving hopes that the consuls might be 
brought to an engagement in this trarl, wheio 
the nature of the ground was advantageous to 
cavalry, in which kind of forces he had a 
manifest superiority, drew out. his army in 
ordiT of hiitlle, and endeavoured t(* ])iovoke 
llu'm hy skirmislies of the Niinudians. On 
tins the Rinnan camp was again throwm into 
disturliaiice, l>y mutinous hcliavunir in tlic sol¬ 
diers. and dissfiitioii between the consuK; 
Ihiullus rejiresciitiiig to Viirro the fatal rnsh- 
nesn ol S('inpr(iniiis and riamnuus ; and \'arro 
to him (he e\ani{)h' of Fainiis as a spc'cioiis 
jnTcedont for timid and inaelive coinmanders. 
'I'hc ()!)(“ c.dlnig gods and men to witm'ss, 
that none of the Maine w'us to he iinjuited to 
linn, of Hannibal's now holding Italy as il Il^ 
j)resc)ij>liv(‘ right of po'-scssion; lor that he 
was chained down hy Ins colleague, while the 
solilicr.s, full of rage and ardour for th<‘ tight, 
were kept unarmed. To which the oiliei re¬ 
plied, that, if any misfortune should lia))])en to 
the legions, from iheii being huined into an 
inconsiderate and rash origagmnent, he limiself, 
although entirely free from all reproach, must 
yet hear a share of the consequmices, he they 
what they might. Let liini take care, that 
those, whose tongues were now so leady and 
imp(‘luous, showed the same alertness during 
the fight, 

Xl^V. While, instead of dohherating on pro¬ 
per measures, they thus wasted time in alter¬ 
cation, Hainiih.d who had kept his foices 
drawn np in order of l>attle duting a great paif 
of the day, led back tlie rest towards the cnnqt. 
and despatched the Numidian horse to flu* other 
snle of tlie river, to attack a watering parly, 
which had come from the smaller cainji of the 
Romans. They had scarcely reached the op¬ 
posite hank, when, merely, by their shout, and 
the rapidity of their motions, they disjiersed this 
disorderly crowd; and then pushed forward 
against an advanced guard, stationed before the 
rampart, and almost up to the very gates. The 
Romans, in having their camp threatened by a 
hand of irregular auviliaries, felt an intolerable 
afifont, so tliat nothing could have restrained 
them from drawing out thcirfocccs and passing 


the river, hut from the chief command being 
then in the hands of Paullus. On the next 
day, therefore Varro, wliose turn it was to 
command, without conferring with his col¬ 
league, di.splayed the signal for liallle, * and inar- 
.shalhrig his lorces, led them over the iivt'r, 
while Paullus followed; liecause, though he 
did not a])prove of Ins design, yet he could not 
avoid giving him his support. Having eiosscd 
(he river, they were joined by the troojis Irom 
the smuIiiT camp and formed their line in this 
manner : in the right wing, next the nvor they 
jilaccd tlie Roman cavalry, and a(!)onmig them 
the Roniaii iiifaiitry ; the exlroiuity of llie left 
wing was coL,iios(‘(l ol tlic coiih'diTare cav.nrv : 
and, enclosed liy thesis the conledcratc infan¬ 
try stretched to the centre, so as to uinlc willi 
the Roin.in b-gioiis. Tlie arcliers, and other 
Iighf-ainicd auMliaiies, foiiiu-d tin' van. Tlic 
consuls coni(nnn<l(‘d tlic wjim's, 'I'en nlius the 
left, J'liiiihus the light; the chaige ni l!o' ceu 
(re was committed to (icminiis Scivihus. 

A'LVl. Ifaiinilial, at the (list light, sending 
before him the Jlalcaiiaiis, ainl llu olhin liglU- 
arnied troojis, crossed the iiver, and posted each 
coni|iany in his lino ofliatlie, in the same on’er 
in wjuch he had led them over, 'f'he (killic 
and Spanish cavahy occii|Hcd lh<' ietl wing, 
near the bank, op]iosilc the Roman cavalry, 
and the .\umidian horse the right ; the infantry 
foriimig the cenlic in sueh a inanner, that both 
ends of their Inn? weie conipo.sed of Africans, 
and between ibese were jilaeed the (hulls and 
Spaniards. The Africans, for tlie most part, 
losornhled a body of Roman troojiK, being fur¬ 
nished, in greal aluindaiire, with the arms taken 
jiaitly at the Trebia, liut the greater pait at the 
I Thrasimonus. The shields of the (fauls and 
Sjiuiitards were nearly of the same make ; their 
swords wi'ri'diflerent,both 11 ) length and form; 
ihose of the (fauls being very long, and with¬ 
out points; those of the ^Spaniards, whose 
praetiec was rather to thrust at ihi ir enemy, 
than to strike, light and handy, and sharj» at the 
point. The Iroojis of these nations made a 
more tcrnlilo a])|)earanre than any of the rest, 
on account of the size of tJirir bodies, and also 
of their figure. 'J’he Gauls were naked from 
their middle upward; tlie Spaniards clad in linen 
vests, of a surjirising and da/zling whiteness, 
and liordered with purjile. The wliole num¬ 
ber of infantry, drawn up in the field on tips 

■* A iiurjile clouk raitcil on a fijienr over Pia:lorimii. 
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occasion, was forty ihousantl, of cavalry ten 
thousand. The* gencnils who commanded Iho 
wings were, ilasdruhal on the left, and Mahar- 
bal on the right. Haninhal, himself, with his 
brother Mugo, took the command of tlic centre. 
'X|he sun, very conveniently for both jiarties, 
sfjone on their flanks, whether this position w'as 
chosen designedly, or that it fell out by acci¬ 
dent ; fo^ tlip Jiojnans faced the south, the Car¬ 
thaginians the north. 'Fhe wind, which the 
natives of the eoiiiifry call Vultnrnus, blew 
briskly against the Romans, and by driving 
great (jnantities of sand into their faces, pre¬ 
vented them from .seeing clearly. 

XIjVII. 'Die slioul being raised, the auxili¬ 
aries advanced, and the light eommenced, first, 
between the light-armed troops; then (he. Iidf 
wing consisting ofdallic and Sj)anisb cavalry, 
engaged with the right wing of tlie Romans; 
lait not in the usual method of lighting between 
horsemen, for they vvc're obliged to engage fioiil 
to front, no room having hemi left for any 
evolutions, the river on one side, and the line 
of infantry on the other, oonfining lliein, so 
lliat llicy could only jmsh directly foiwan!; at 
liLst the horses being pri'sscd togetliiT in a 
crowd, and stujiped fiom advancing, the riilcrs, 
grappling man to man, dragged each other to 
the ground. I’lie coiili'st was now maint.iini'd 
chiefly on foot, hut was more fuiious than last¬ 
ing; lor the Roman horsemen, unable to kcej 
their stand, turned (heir hacks. When the 
fight between the cavalry w.is almost decided 
the infantry began to enga<ge. At first the 
(lauls and Spaniards maintained llicir ranks, 
without betraying any njlerioiity cither in 
strength or courage. At length tlic Romans, 
by Ircqueiit and pcrscveiing elForts, with tlieir 
(rout regular and in compact order, drove hack 
a liody which projected before the rest of llioir 
hue in form of a w<‘dgi, and winch being too 
thin, consc(|uenlly wanted strength ; as these 
gave ground, and retreated hastily and in dis¬ 
order, tliey ])ursucd, and without slackening 
their charge, broke through their ihsmaycd and 
dying battalions; at first, to their centre line ; 
and, at length, meeting with no resistance, they 
arrived at the reserved troops of the Africans 
which latter had been posted on both flanb 
of the others, inclining backwards towards th( 
rear, while llie centre, composed of the (Jaiils 
and Spaniards, jutted considerably forward 
By the rirtrcat of this prominent part, the front 
was first rendered even; then, by their pro- 
Vo i.. I.—d M 


eroding still in the same direction, a bending 
inward was at length formed m the middle, on 
each side of which the Africans now formed 
wings; and the Romans, incautiously rushing 
into the centre, tliose flanked them on each 
side and by extending themselves from the 
extremities, surrounded them on the rear also. 
In consequence of tins, the Romans who had 
already finished one battle, quitting the Gauls 
and Spaniards, whom they had pursued with 
much .shiughlcr, entered now on a new one 
against the Africans, in which they had not 
only the disadvantage of being hemmed in, and, 
111 that position, obliged to figlit, hut also, that 
of being fatigued, W'hilc their antagonists were 
fresh and vigorous. 

XliVIlI. By this time, the battle had be¬ 
gun on the left wing also of the Romans, 
where the confederate cavalry had been posted 
against tlie Xumulians : it was languid at fir.st, 
and commenced with a piece of (Carthaginian 
tieaeliery. Aliout five hundred Numidians, 
carrying, besides their usual armour an<l weap¬ 
ons. swords concealed under their coats of mail, 
rode up under the appearance of deserters, with 
their bucklers behind their hacks, and having 
hastily alighted from their horses, and thrown 
their bucklers and javelins at the tect of their 
enemies, wore received into the centre hue, and 
conducted iheneeto the hindmost ranks, where 
they wen; ordered to sit down in the rear. 
TIkto thi'y remained quiet, until the fight was 
begun in every quarter; when, however the 
llionglifs and eyes of all were deeply intent on 
tlie dispute, snatching up the shields which lay 
in great numbers among (he heaps of the slain, 
they fell on the rear of the Romans, and stab¬ 
bing the men m the hacks, and cutting their 
hams, made great slaughter, and caused still 
greater terror and confusion. While in one 
jiart, prevailed dismay and flight, in another, 
obstinate lighting in spite of despair. Jfasdrii- 
hu! who rommanihd ov the left after en- 

tn'i-lii routmir the Jiimun ravah-y, went off to 
the ri^hf, (171/1, jo/ni/i!^ the .yiwudiaiis, put to 
Jh[^ht the cav/d/'ti of the allies. Then, leai'ivcf 
the .Yiint/di/ws to pnrsve. them,-with his Gallic 
and Spanish horse, he made a chartre on the 
rear of the Roman infantry, ivkile they -wei'e 
hnsily cn^a^ed loith the .Africans.* 

XijIX. On the other side of the field, 

* HoTO tliy text ofthoonginul is so corniptiHl, as to lie 
nhsoliilciy iiinntelllgihle The farl, ns icprescntcil m ilic 
Biii'iilomental Imc'-, is so relnted by PiitjbjUh 
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Paullus hail, in the very beginning of <h(’ ac¬ 
tion, received a grievous wound from n sling; 
nevertheless, at the head of a compact band, he 
frequently o[)posi‘il hunisell in Hannibal’^ way ; 
and, in several jiluces, he icstorcil the fight, 
being piotectcd by the Ivoman horsemen, wlio, 
in the end, dismountoil, because llie ennsurs 
strength declined so far, that he was not able 
even to manage his horse. >Somo peisoii on 
this, tolling Hannihiil that the consul had ordei- 
ed tlie cavalry to dismount, he answered, as wi' 
are told, “ I sliouKl have heeii mu< h better 
pleased if he delivered them to me in chains.” 
The fight maintained by thodisnioiintrd eav.d- 
ry was such as might be exjiceled, when the 
cne,my had gained undoiibled possession of tlu* 
victory ; and us the vampnshed chose to die on 
the sj>ot, ratlicr than lly, the \ietois, enraged at 
them for rctauhng their success, put to dead) 
those whom they coiilil not ihive fiom tlu ti 
ground, 'i’hey did, however, :il leiigib oblige 
them to quit the field, their numbers lieing le- 
dueed to a few, and lliose ijuile sjient with (oil 
and wounds. They were all entirely disfiersed, 
and such as were able repaired to their horses, 
in order to make their escape. (Jneius Lentu- 
lus, a military tribune, seeing, as he rode by, 
the consul sitting on a stone, and covered with 
blood, said to him, “ IjUciu.s ^'Emilius, whom 
the gods ought to favour, as the only person 
free from the blame of this day’s disastei, take 
this horse, while you have any remains ol 
strength ; I will accompany you, and am abli' 
to raise you up and protect you. Add nut to 
the fatality of the figlil tlic dealli of a consul; 
without that, there will lie abundant cause ol 
tears and mourning.” The consul replied, 
“ Your spirit, Ciieius Cornelius, I commend ; 
but do not waste, in unavailing commiseration, 
the short time allowed you for escaping out of 
the hands of the enemy. Go, carry a public 
message from me to the senate, tJnit they for¬ 
tify the city of Rome; and before the victorious 
Carthaginian arrive.s, secure it with a powerful 
garrison. Carry also a private message to 
Quintus Fabius; tell him that Eucius J3nii- 
lius has lived, and now dies iri a careful ob¬ 
servance of his directions. As to myself, let 
me expire here, in the midst of my slaughtered 
soldiers, that I may not either be brought, a 
second tinvJ, to a trial on the expiration of my 
consulship, or stand forth an accuser of my col¬ 
league ; or as if my own innocence were to bo 
proved by the impeachment of anotlier.” While 


they were thus dise.ourMiig, first, a crowd of 
their flying countrymen, and afterwards the 
ene ,iy came iijion them ; and these, iiol* know¬ 
ing the consul, ovorwlndmed him with their 
vveajions. Lentulu-', during the confusion, cs- 
eajied through the swiftness of his horse. A 
geneiul lout now took jjlaee; seven thousand 
men (led into the smaller camp, ten thousand 
into (he greater, and aliout two thou?>arul into 
the village ol Canme ; but the town not being 
defended liy any fortiljealii>ns, these were in- 
^tan1ly suiroumled !iy Carlltalo and the cavalry. 
The other consul, without joining any party of 
bis loiiled lioojis, gained W'liiisia, with about 
seventy horsemen. Tlu* number ot the slain 
is computed at toily thousand foot, and (wo 
lliousaml si'ven lunidred horse, tiie loss of na¬ 
tives aiul nl the eonledeiates ln-iug iieaih equal. 
Among these were the qiiiestois belonging to 
both consuls, JmiiUs Atilius, and kiuius Fu- 
mis Ihbciciilus ; ivveiitv-oni' iniiit.iry liibunes; 
sever.il who li.id passtal thiougli the .dfiees of 
consul, ]ir:elor, or a-dile, nmoiig whom arc 
ri'ckoned Cni’ius t^ervilius («('imnus, and Mar¬ 
cus Mniueius, who had ]>een master of the 
horse in (he jireeedmg yoar, and consul some 
\ears befote; likewise mghty wlio were mem¬ 
bers nl tile senate-, eir had liorjie tliose ofliees 
which (jiialiftetl them to Ite chosen into that 
body, and wlio had volunlanly enlisted as sol- 
eln-rs in the legions. The jirisoneis taken in 
tills Italtle aie riH-koued at tbiee llious.iiid foot, 
and three liundreei Inuse. 

Jj. Such w.is llm battle of (hinna'; equally 
menior.ddt' with the deb-at at t!ie Allia ; but 
as it was less fatal in its cousi-epK’nees. lieeause 
tlic enemy wen- riMiiiss in jmrsuiiig tin- ]>low, 
so with resjieet to tlic destriielion ot the tioops, 
It was mure grievous and lamentable. For the 
flight at the Allia, while it proved the ruin ol 
the city, jireserved the men; but at Gaiimr, 
scarcely seventy aeeompanied the consul wlm 
lloil; almost tlie whole army perished witli the 
other. 'I'hosc who liad colh’cted together in 
the two camps, were a half-armed multitude, 
without leaders; from the larger was sent a 
message to the olliers, that while the enemy 
were sunk, during tlie night, in jirofound sleep, 
in conseijucnee of their fatigue in the battle, 
and of liicir feaslmg for joy, they should come 
over to them, and they would go olF in one 
body to Garmsium. This advice some totally 
rejected ; for they said, “ Why did liot these 
men come to them, when a junction might 
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as .well Imvc been t-fl't’i-tod by tliat m<'ans. vincrt] bow mucli lias boon acfoniplisliod by 
Why, bill bi'causc the ground bclvvrni llicin Uns ciiLia-cinfat, on Ihc fU'ili day bdlmving you 
was full of llie (nu'jjiy's troo[)s, and tliatllicy siiall basi, \l!•((l^ous, iii tlio eapitol. Follow 
choso to expose- to sneb danger the pt-rsoiis iiio : I will a Ivain-e with the horse, tliat the 
of others rather lli;m tlu-ir own’'’ 'J'ln. re- enemy inav m *- me ariived, before they are 
rpftinder though tliey did not di^.appiove ol ajipnsed ot iity liru)-^ ,>n the way.” 'I'o Han- 
the udviee, were yi-t afraid to tollow it. On iiibai these hopes appeared loo san^rnme, and 
this, Publius Seinjiroiiuis 'J’uditaiin.s, a military llie jirospeei tno \,is( i,ir liis niind to eoinpre- 
, tribune fftblressed them t!ius; ‘‘3>o ve ehooso, liend at lirsl m- w. He therefore rejilicd, that 
then, to he, taken |irisotieis liy a most lap.icioiis “ he appl.inded M.di.\i!)al\ 7 eal; hut tlie alVair 
and cruel ein-my, to ha\'e a jiriee set upon reipnied tune for eonsideMiiun.” On which 
your heads, liv men wlio will examine, wlielhei M.diaibal o!)seined, " ) peiec-ive that the {;ods 
you an- a cilizeii of Koine, or a L.iline con- do not bestow on (he s.one person all kinds of 
f<‘derate, in order to pay a compliment to (.dents, \ on, 11,itiiiili.il, know bow to acquire 
others, by iuiapnui: iiidiynity and misery ii|H)n \ietory. but you Iviiow m-t |io\v to iisi-it.” 
yourselvi‘s'! Surely not it ye b-' rt-.dly b-l- 'J'liere is y.otnl rea-on to I'clM-xe (hat tbe dt-lay 
low citr/eiis oi tin* eoiisul -Kmilms, who jire- ot that dav pioxed the pieseivation ol (he city, 
fi‘rreil an honourable (h-alb to a life of dis- and of the enipin-. On the d.iy lollowinii, 
honoin, and of such a numl)er of brave men. as s'.ion as liyht appeared, h;s troops ajiplied 
w)io he in lieajis around him. But, before themselves io llu-collectiiej nl tlie spoils, and 
the li"ht ovi-rlakes us, and more iiuniennis in \ lewni;; liie carnage inailc, which was sucli 
Imdies of the enemy step up ilu- wav, let as shoe led even em'inie.s ; so m.itiy tluiusaiid 
us sally forth thiouiih those, win-, vvitlunit Kom.uis, horsenn-n and foolmeri. lay {iroimscu- 
.any ordei or reyiilarilv main- this noise la-fore ouslv on (lie field, as rli;uice had tlirown them 
our catc-s; eour.n^e and the sword I’lnd a jias- lo';etIu-j. either in the b.ittle, or flight. Home, 
sapre thrmiyh llie closest batl.ilnnis; (Ins ojk-ii wliom Ifieir wounds, Ik'hi” pim-lied by tlie 
and loose hand we will pi-netrati* in the form mon.iu" cold, li.ul roused Iroiu their posture, 
ot a wedi!:e. (hmie on. tln-n, ye who wish won-put i) death, Iw the enemy, as they were 
the preservation of yourselves and the entn- risimj up, covered willi blood, Iroin the midst 
rnonwealth, follow me.” So savimx, lie tlrevv ol tlie lie.ijis of car<-.iss('s. Some they found 
Ins swmrd, and, with the troops who chose to lyin^ alive, with llu-ir tluylis and hams cut, 
follow him, formed as he had juoposed, imub' who, stiippiii^ llieir m-iks .iiu! tiiroats, desired 
his way through llie i mist ot tlie enemy, them to sinll what remained ol their blood. 
Ifere the Nuimdian [avelins beim? thrown Some vve-re found vvitli llieir heads buried in 
against tln-ir riylil sides, winch weie uneovc-red, the (-arth. in holes wlucli it apjieared tliey had 
they removed their shieldsto (heir unlit hands, made (or themselves, and covering their faces 
and thus, to the iminlmr of siv liumired, ct- with earth thiown over them, hud thus been 
fected a ])iiss:ige int(»lhe larger eam|); jiroceed- sulVocaled. The attention of all was particii- 
iiig theiiee, in conjunetnm with the other l.iily attracted by a living Numidian with his 
greater body, they arrivi-d .safe at Canusmiu. no.se and oar.s strangely niancled, strelelied un- 
Hucli were tlie proceedings of the vainpiislied, di-r a d(-ad Iv’oman ; ami who when his hands 
dictated rather by accident, or each man’s pai- had been icndcrcd unable to hold a weapon, 
ticular feeling, than by deliberation among In-ing exasperated (n mudness, had expired in 
themselves, nr the orders of any. the act of tearing Ins aiitagumst with his teeth. 

LI. When the Carthaginians,(lockinground LII. .After a great part of the day had been 
llannibal, congratulated liim on the victory, spent in gatliermg the spoils, Hannibal led his 
and recommended, that, after going through troo|)s to attack the smaller camp; and first, 
the fatiguing business of so great a battle, lu- by drawing a trench across, excluded the garri- 
should take liimself, and allow the weaned sol- son from the liver : but the men, being spent 
dier.s, repose during the remaimler of tliat day with labour, watcliing, and, wnmuis, capitulat- 
and the ensuing night; Maharhal, general of ed sooner than he had expected. It was 
cavalry, who was of opinion that no time should agreed, that, besides surrendering their arms 
be lost, flaid to him, “ that you may be con- and horses, there sliould be paid for each Ko- 
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man citizen three hundred denarii,* for an ally 
two hundred,-j-foi a slave a hundred^ and that, 
on laying down tins ransom, they should depart 
with single garments. On this, they received 
the enemy into the camp, and were all put inlo 
custody, but separately; that is, the citizens 
and allies each by themselves. During the tune 
spent here, such part of the troops, in the greater 
camp, as had sufiicient strength and courage, 
amounting to four thousand footmen and two 
hundred horse, had made,lhcir Chrape to (’anu- 
Slum; some in bodies, others, straggling dilfer- 
entways, through the country a method equally 
safe. The camp was surrendered to the enemy 
by the wounded, and those who had stayed 
through want of courage, and on the same 
term as for the others. Abundance of spoil 
was found ; and the whole, (except the men 
and horses, and whatever silver there was, most 
of which Was on the trappings of the lattei, for 
there was then very little used at tlie lable, 
particularly in the field,) was given up to be 
plundered. Hannibal then ordered the bodies 
of his men to be collected and buried: they are 
said to have amounted to eight thousand of the 
bravest of his troops. Some writers say, that 
he also searched for, and interred Ihc Koinan 
consul. Those who escaped to Canusium, 
and who received, from the inhabitants, no far¬ 
ther relief than admittance within ihcir walls 
and liouses, W'ere supplied with corn, clothes, 
and subsistence, by a woman of Apulia, named 
Biisa, eminent for lier birth and riches ; in re¬ 
quital of which munificence, high honours 
were afterwards paid to her, by the senate, at 
the conclusion of the war. 

LIII. Now, although lher<5 were four mili¬ 
tary tribunes present at Canusium; of the first 
legion, Fabius Maximus, whose father had lieoii 
dictator the year before; of the second, Lu¬ 
cius Publicms Bibulus, and I’ul'lius Cornelius 
l^eipio; and, of the third, Ajipius Claudius 
Pulcher, who had been ©dilc the last year; yet 
the command m chief was, with universal con¬ 
sent, conferred on Publius ycijiio ; then very 
young, in conjunction with Apjiius Claudius. 
M hile tliese, with a few others, were consult¬ 
ing on the measures requisite in this emergen¬ 
cy, tlicy were told by Publius Furius Pliilus, 
son to a man of consular dignity, that “ it was 
vain for them to cherish hopes in a case past 
retrieving; for the commonwealth was despair¬ 


ed of, and lamented as lost. Tliat several 
young men of the nobility, at whose head was 
liucius Ca'ciliuh Melellus, wore niedtlntinga 
scheme of putting to sea, with intent to aban¬ 
don Italy, and go over to the king of some 
other country.” 'J’his distressing incidcnl,Jio 
sides having in itself the most fatal Leiuieiwy. 
coming unexpectedly, and immediately after so 
many disasti-rs, surprised and astoiuftned them 
to such a degri'C, that they lost lor a lime all 
thought and inolion ; tliose who were jiresent 
then, advihing that a eouneil should be ealle«l 
on the subject; Scipio a }outli desluieil by late 
to eouduet the war to a eonclusioii, said, (hat 
“ this was not a subject for eouneil, the husi- 
riChS required not dehlieiation, but toitilude and 
action. He bade those coin*' with him, that 
moment, in uriiis. who vvislied the jiresei- 
vainm ol tlic conmionweallh ; lor no place,” 
said lie,can you moio tiuly<-al] an enemy's 
eam]>, than that wherein such di'.igiis aie agi¬ 
tated.” Immediately he jiroreeded, iiUeiide/i 
by a few', to the lodging of Meiullus; and find¬ 
ing there the youths, wlio had been mentioned, 
assemhh'd m consult.iliou, he lield Ins di.iw’ii 
sword over their heads as (hey sat, and sanl, 
“With sineerily of heart I swear, lliat I will 
not deseit the commonwealth ol tlie lloutan 
pi'ople; neither will 1 hulfer any oilier lioman 
eilizen to des«>rl it. II, Knowingly 1 bn'ak 
this oath, then do ihnu .lupiter, sujirenielv good 
and great, overw'lieliii, in the siwaTCsl rum, 
mysell, my house, my family, and ni\ tor- 
tune. Jnieius Ca'cilius, and the rest td you 
here present, I insist upon you taking the same 
oath : ho llial will not swear, he it known, that 
against him this sword is drawn.” Teinfied 
no less than if llu'y had seen the. victorious 
Hannihal, lliey all took the oath, and surren¬ 
dered themselves to IScipio, to be kojit in cus¬ 
tody. 

LIV. While these things passed al Cann- 
siurn, about four thousand liorsi' and foot, wlio, 
in the flight, had been dispiTM‘d through llic 
country, came to the consul at Venusia. These 
wore all distributed by the Venusians lliroiigti 
their several families, wJierc they were received 
and treated with kindness. 'Diey also gave- 
to each horsemen a gown and tunic, and twen- 
ty-fivc denarii,* and to eaeli footman ten 
denarii,! and such arms as were w'anled ; anil 
every other hospitable attention was shown 
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thfni, both by thr public and by private per¬ 
sons; nil exerliiiff ibemsolves, that the Venu¬ 
sian stale might not be outdone, ni kindness, 
*by a woman of Canusiuin. ilowever, the 
great number of her guests, wliicli amountoil 
iio^y to ten thousand, made the Imrtlien heavier 
oUwBusa. Appius and Scipio, as soon as tliey 
b'nrned that one of the consuls was alive, in 
j>tantly dt^^jiatched to him an account of Ihi 
ninnlKT of horse and foot which were with them ; 
at the same tune desiring his orders, whether 
the (loops should he brought to him in Veiiusia, 
or remain at Canusiuiii. Varro led over Im- 
forces to(’anusium. And now there was some 
appearance of a consular army, and they seemed 
eapulile of defending themselves, ihough not 
with their arms alone, yet eerlamly with the 
help of w'alls. At Koine aci'ounls were received, 
that not even these relics of the citizens and 
allies had survived, Imt that both armies, wilh 
the consuls, were* utterly cut off. iS’ever, while 
the city Itself was in safety, did such a ilcgiee 
of dismay and confusion prevail within the walls 
ot Koine. I flierofore shrink from the task; 
and wall not undertake to deserihe a scene, of 
wliieli any rc'presenlalion lliat J could givi' 
would fall short of the reality. The rojmrt 
W’lN, not of such aiiotlierwound lieing receiveil, 
as when a consul and an army were lost, (lie 
yeai lu fore, at the Thrasimcnus, but of a imil- 
fiphcity of disasters; of both armies, togetlier 
with both consuls, being lost; that the li<imans 
had now in-itlier camp, nor geneial, nor solilier 
cMsling; that llaiinilial was m jiosse-'snm of 
Apulia, tSarniiium, and of almost all Italy. 
tVitaihly W'c know no othci nation whose spi¬ 
rit would not have been wholly crushed under 
such an immense load of niislnrtuiies. (jan I 
compare with it the disaster, suffered liy the 
('arlhagiiiians, in the sea-light at the .‘ligalian 
isl.inds, by whicli they were so disjaritcd that 
they gave uj» Sicily am! Sardinia, ami were con¬ 
tent theneefoiLli to {>ay tiilmte and luxes 1 Or, 
the loss of tlie battle in Africa, under wbieli 
this same Hannibal afterwards sunk? In no 
particular arc they to be compared, except in 
this, that the latter, under (heir calamities, 
displayed nothing like an e<[ual degree of mag¬ 
nanimity. 

IjV. The pr.Ttors, Publius Furius Philns, 
and Marcus Pomponius, convened the senate 
in the Curia llostiliu, to consult on the means 
of providing for the security of the city. They 
took it for granted that the armies, being de¬ 


stroyed, the enemy would come directly to at¬ 
tack Koine, the only object which remained to 
he accomplistu'd in order to finish tlie war. As, 
in a case of such extreme danger, the extent ot 
wliK-li was not thoroughly known, tliey found 
It diflicuil to resolve on any jilaii, and were at 
the same tunc stuiimsl with liie cries and lainen- 
talions of the women ; for no jiositive infornia- 
lion being yet reicwcd, the living and dead 
were, all together, laineiilisl as lost, in almost 
every house, tjiuntus rabiiis Maximus gave 
his opinion, that “ swilt horscincn should be 
sent along the Appi.in and Latine mads, who, 
imjuiring liom .my whom they should meet, 
straggling in tlieir lliglil from the field, might 
perhaps bring bark iiifonnalion ns to the real 
situation of tlie consuls and tin' armies; and, it 
tlie immortal gods,in conijiassuui tollie empire, 
had h‘ft any remnant of the Koiiian name; 
wliere (lu'se forces wi're ; to what ijiiartcr Ilan- 
nilial direeU'd liis route after the battle; what 
were his intentions; w'hal ho was doing and 
jireparing to do. 'J’hese particulars ought to 
he nnjmred into, ami asi'citaimal, by active 
young men ; and llie seiialurs thmuselves, as 
llu'rc was not a suHicicnt iiuml'cr of magis¬ 
trates, ouglit to undertake Ihe part of ijuieliiig 
the liiimill and disorder of the city ; to remove 
tlie women from the public jilaces, and oblige 
ihem to confuie ibeinsehcs within thmr own 
doors; to restrain the l.niientations of tlie se¬ 
veral families; to cause silence in (he city, to 
take eaie ih.ilexpresscsarrivmgwith anyiiitel- 
ligriiee he eomlueted to the [jnetors; and to 
make every person xvait, in his own house, for 
inlorniation respecting lus own concerns. That 
they should moreover place guards a1 the gates, 
to hnidei any from going out, and lorec men to 
jdacc ihcir only liojie of preservation in tlie 
streiiglli ol their walls and works. That when 
Ihe tumult sliould be appeased, then the sena¬ 
tors might projierly he culled back into the 
liouse to dehl)eraU‘ on measures for the defence 
of the city.” 

LVl. I'liis opinion being unanimously ap¬ 
proved, and the crowd lieing removed out of 
the foiiim by the magistrates, (lie senators dis¬ 
persed themselves on all sales to quiet the com¬ 
motions ; and then, ot length, a letter was 
brought from the consul Terentius, informing 
them, that “ the consul Lucius JDmilius, and 
the army, were cut oil; that he himself was <it 
Canusiuin, collecting, as from a shipwreck, the 
relics of such a dreadful misfortune; that there 
:f!)' 
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wore with him ahout Ion tliou'jnnil mon, bolon^- 
ii;}T {0 many JiHoront corps, and Jiot yet foi mod 
into regular lii'dics. 'J’liat the Oarlh.igiiiian, 
showing neither the sjnrit of a comjucror, nor 
the conduct of a groat general, lay still at (hin- 
nip, harganurjg alimU the jirisonors and olliei 
booty.” Then the losses of private IciiiiilieNaUo 
were made known through their sevinal houses , 
and so onlindy was the wliole city idled with 
grief, lhat the anniversary fi'vlival ol <-errs was 
omitted, because it is not allowable for [icrsoiis 
in mourning to ccloliraleit, and there w.'s not, at ^ 
the time one mtitron who was not so liab.teil. 
Lest, therefore, for the same reason, other 
festivals, public or |»rivate, might be left un¬ 
celebrated, the wearing of that dress was, by a 
decree <tf senate, limited to thirty days. Now, 
when the tumult m the, city was eimipo-,ed, 
and the senators ro-asseinbled in their hoU'C, 
another bdter was brought from Sicilv, Irom 
the pro-pr;Ptor TitiN Ot.ieihiis. stating, tli.il •* a 
(’arthagiman /loot was ravaging Uk* dominions 
of Hioro; and that, when lie was pieparing to 
carry assistance to him, in comjdianee willi 
his earnest request, he had received intelligence 
that another lleet lay at the 4ilgatian islands, 
prejiared for battle, and intending, as soon as 
they learned that he had gone aw.ay to guard 
the coast of Syracuse, to fall immediately on 
Lilyb.'pum, and other jiarts of the Roman pro¬ 
vince. If, thi'refore, they wished to jirotect 
Sicily, and tin* king their ally, a ndiiforccrncril 
of ships must be sent.” 

LVII. When the letters of the eonsiil and 
|iro-pra.‘tor were read, it was resolve<l that 
Marcus Claudius, wlio cniumaridi'd the lleet 
lying at flstia, shoubl bi* sent to take the com¬ 
mand of the forees at (binusium ; and that :i 
letter should be written to tlie consul, liirect- 
iiig, that as soon as he had dclivereil the iirinv 
to the pra3tor, he should, with all the cxpeili- 
tion consisting with the public good, come to 
Uomo. In addition to ail their misfortunes, 
peo{)le were also ternded by several prodigies; 
and, particularly, by two vestals, Ojnmia and 
Floronia, being, in that year, convicted of in¬ 
continence; one of them was, aecording to 
custom, buried alive, near the Colline gate; 
the other voluntarily put an end to her own 
life. Lucius Oantilius, secretary to one of 
those, whom we now lall the lesser pontitls, 
who had debauched Floronia, was, hy order of 
the chief pontiff, scourged in the forum, with 
such severity, that he expired under the pun¬ 
ishment. This enormity, happening in the 


midst of so many calamities, was, as is usual in 
such cases, converted into a prodigy, and the 
deei'invirs wa-re ordered to ennsult the* hooks. 
Quintus Fabnis Piclor was simt also to Delphi, 
to consult the ora<*le, and discover liy what 
snpjilicalions, and worship, they might bo able 
to appease the gods; and hy what means a 
slo]) might be jmt to such a heiu'v train of mis- 
lortunos. Mi'iinwhile, accouliiig tA the di¬ 
rections of the books of the fates, several ex- 
Iraonimary sacrifices weie performed; among 
which a male and female (Janl, and a male and 
female (»reek, were* buried alive m the cattle 
mirket. in a vault limit round, with stone; a 
{>laee winch hail already, by a practici' abhor¬ 
rent liom the ti'injier of the religion of Rome, 
been polluted witli hutnaii victims. When it 
I was thought tliat suflioient aloiieinent liad been 
made to the wrath of the gods, Marcui (Ran- 
diiis .Mareelliis despatched finiii 0*nia to 
Rome, for tlie securily of the city, one thou- 
■-am! live humlied men, whom he, had there, 
and who had been raised for the service of tlie 
lleet. He also sent on before Inin the marine 
legion, which w’as the third undiT enrnmand of 
the military trilmnes, to Teaiuim in the terri¬ 
tory ot t^idieinium ; and tlien, liavmg delivered 
the rommand of the fleet to lus colleague, 
Publius Furius Pbiliis, he'repaired biinsidf, in 
a few days, by forct'd marches, to (’nnu-'iiim. 
I’ursuani to directions of the senate, Marcus 
Juimis was nominated dictator, and 'J'lberiiis 
•Semproiiiiis masti-r of ihe boise. 'J'liey l*ro- 
ckiiined a levy, and enlisted ,i!I llie ytnith of 
seventeen years and U[JW'ar(l'. and e\eii some 
under that age, of whom Ihev completed four 
legions, and a thousaml hoisi*. Ihivoys w<‘re 
also sent to the allies, and l.atine (onledmates, 
willi a reiiiiisition of their contingents of troops, 
as specitied by treaty. Ordeis were issued for 
preparing armour, wea])ons, and olher neces¬ 
saries; and tlioy even look down from tlio 
temjiles and porticoes the old s[)oils taken 
from enemies. 'J’he urgent neeessily, and the 
scarcity of men of free condition, occasioned 
their adopting a new mode of raising soldiers, 
and in an extraordinary manner. They ]>iir- 
chased, with the public money, eight thousand 
stout young slaves; asking earh, whether lio 
was Willing to serve in the wars; and then 
gave, them arms. They preferred employing 
this kind of soldiers, though they had it in 
their power to have ransomed the prisoners at 
a less expense. 

liVIII. Hannibal, intoxicaHl with his great 
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success af Cann®, conducted himself a*, if, in-! 
stead of havin^^ a war to |iro.seruU', ho had al¬ 
ready l)fou;fhl It to a con(•!u^^lnn. Ordering 
♦the prisoners to be bi ought forth, he separated 
the allies Irmn the rest; and, with i-\pn!S- 
siops of kindness, dismissed them witliout 
rarV'Om, ashe hud done formerly at theTrehia, 
and the !ak(' Thrasimenus. Even the lio- 
mans ho •tailed before Inin; and, contrary to 
lus former practice, addressed tliem in very 
imld ter.iis, telling them, that “ he meant 
not to carry the war to the extinelion of the 
Uomans, but fought tor glory and em^ure. 
That, as his prede<-essois liad yiebhd to the 
Roman bravery, so he, on his part, was now 
ondeav()urMig to make others, yiebl, in turn, to 
Ins valour and gooi! lortiine. VVliereime In- 
would give them permission to ransom them¬ 
selves; and tlie terms should [»e, liv<‘ hundred 
denarii* for ea( li horsemen, thn-e liniidiedj for 
a footman, and aliiindred lor a .s],i\e."! ’J'hougli 
the ransom of the horsemen was hereby raised 
beyond tin- rate stipulated on their siirrendeiiiig. 
yet they joyliilly <'inl)ra<-ed any terms, it was 
tfeternnned, that they should choose, by lln’ir 
own suilrages, ten ot their number, avIio sliould 
go to Rome to tlic sciialo; and of ihoii f.ulli, 
no' other Keeurity was re«|uired than their oath, 
tli.it they would return. With tliesc was s«‘nl 
Carlhalo, a noble (kirlliagiinaii, wlio, il tie 
perceived an inelniation towards peace, was to 
jirojiose the terms. After tlu'y had set out 
from the eainp, one of them, a man devoid of 
Roman jirineiples, prelemliiig to have foigniten 
something, with a view of ev.uliiig liis o.illi, 
returned into the camp, and afli rwaids, luluie 
night, overtook liis ••oiiip.uuoiis. When it was 
rejiorted at Rome that they were coming, a 
hetor was sent to meid (farthalo, with orders, 
in the name of tlie dielaloi, that he should quU 
the Roman terrUoiies hehire niglit. 

LIX. The dc[iulies of the prisoners being 
by the dictator admitted to an audience of tlie 
senate, the principal of them, Marcus .luimis, 
spoke to this elleet: “Conscript fatheis,, 
nftne of us is ignorant, that no other stale ever 
considers prisoners in a lower light than ours 
does. However, unless we are. too jiartial to 
our own cause, none, who ever fell into the 
power of an enemy, less disserved to be ne¬ 
glected than we do. Tor wc did not, through 
cowardice, surrender our arms in the Held ; but, 
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after having protracted tiie haltlo until near 
night, standing oil the licaped bodies of the 
slam, we retnaU'd within our works. During 
the remainder ol that day, ami tlie. ensuing 
night, sjieni ,is we were with toil and wounds, 
we yet deleiuled our cam]). Next day, being 
entirely surroinuled bv tJie army of the con- 
tpierors, and d<b,iired Iroin access to water, 
li.iviiig no huiie *d li)i( mg a way through their 
miineioii.s l),in*ls, and nut < onceiving itciiminal, 
that, alter the slaiiglitcr of lilly linnisand of our 
aini^, any Ihiiii.m soldier .shoubl survive tlie 
li.iltie ol (hiniia',we, at length, agreed to terms 
, ol raiisoin, on wliieh our liberty should be pur- 
ehas4‘d ; and we ilelneted to the enemy our 
' weapons, when llie\ eouid no lotig<'i seive to 
i deiend ns. We had heaid that our ancestors 
; miisoinod iheinsehe-. with gobl Ironi the Cauls; 
and that oitr fatli.'is, injtw lllislaiiding their Utter 
illslik*' to the aeeejitance of the ti’rms of p*'aco, 
\e s.'ut ainli.issador.s ti> 'J'arenluni. foi tiie jmr- 
pose of lausoiiimg prisoners. Vet both tlie 
light at the Allia with the ti'aul.s, and that at 
flei.iclea with I’ynhns, may be railed dts- 
graei'tul. on account of the panic ami flight. 
^\’llereas the ]»lams ol (hinna; are overspread 
witli hea[is ol slaiiglitereil liomans; and, that 
wv survive, IS owing to no other eiuise, than 
from the enemy iiaving, in killing, e\hau>ted 
then strength. Tlien’ are, besides, some of 
our number who are not even eliargeable with 
fhiiig tlie I’lelil; liaviiig been left to guard llio 
eam[), when that wa-' surrendered, tliey 1<‘11 
into the hands i>f the mieniy. I mivy not the 
good ti>rliuie, or tlie situation, of any li'llow- 
eiU/en or ti'llow-solilier, noi do 1 wish, by de- 
pH’ssiiig iiiiotlier to exalt myself; but surely, 
unless Iheie is some pri/.e due to swil'lness ol 
fot)t, those men who lied, leaving most of their 
arms behind, and nevei lialb'd until tliey eamn 
to Venusia, or (huiusium, eannot justly claim a 
piefcrence befoie us, or lioa.st of themsidves as 
iiioie ea|)aide of ull’ording d«‘feace to the cora- 
momvi'alth. Ifowevei, ye will find them on 
trial good and valiant .soldier.s, and will find us 
also the more heartily z.ealous in our country’s 
cause, fiom the consideration of having been, 
III kindness, redeemed and reinstated by you. 
Ve are enlisting men of every age and exindi- 
tion, 1 hear that eight thousand slaves are to 
Ite armed. Our number is not inferior to that, 
and we may be ransomed at loss expense than 
they arc pui chased. A comparison between 
ourselves and them would be an insult on the 
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name of Roman. I think, conscript fathers, 
that in such a case, tins circumstance aho de¬ 
serves consideration, (if ye choose to act to¬ 
wards us witli a di’gree of rigour, winch we 
have, by no means, merited,) tlie nature of 
the enemy, in whose hands yo would leave us, 
whether he is such as Pyrrhus, wlio treaU'd us, 
when Ills prisoners, as if we were liis guests; 
or a barbarian, and a (■arthaginiaii; ol wliom 
it can seareoly be delennined, wheliier his ava¬ 
rice or cruelty be greater. It ye W'eie to l)ehold 
the chains, the squalid dress, and the misei<il>lo 
looks of your countrymen, the sight, I am eon- 
vinced, would atleet you not less deeply, than 
it ye saw your legions prostrate on the plains 
of CanniP. Ye can liero obse^^e the solitude, 
and the tears of our relations, who rinnd in the 
porch of your senate house, waiting hir your 
determination: when they suilcr siitli sus¬ 
pense and anxiety for us, and lor those w lio aio 
absent, wliat do yo supjioso must lie the state 
of those men’s minds whose hliorlv and lile 
areal .«tak(‘? Behove me, that, e\(“n sliould 
Hannibal, contrary to his nature, heliave with 
lenity towards us, yet life would be no gratifi¬ 
cation, after having been adjudged by you 
unworthy of being ransomed. Formerly, jiri- 
soners, dismissed hy Pyrrhus without ransom, 
returned home to Rome. But they returned 
with ambassadors, the prineijial mi'ii in the 
state, who had been sent for the purjioso of 
ransoming them. IShonld I return to my 
country, wliom my fellow citizens liave not 
valued, as worth three hundred denani; eoii- 
sorijil fathers, every man has his own way of 
thinking ; I know that niy person and life are 
in hazard : but I am more deeply alh'ctod hy 
the danger to our reputation, lest we should 
appear to be rejected and eomlemned hy you. 
For tlie world will never helieve that ye were 
actuated hy the motive of saving money.’’ 

JiX. When he ceased speaking tlie multi¬ 
tude who stood in the comitium instantly raised 
a lamentable cry, and stretching their hands 
towards the senate house, besought the mem¬ 
bers to restore to them their children, their 
brethren and relations. Their fears and the 
urgency of tlie case, had brought a number of 
women also among the crowd of men in the 
forum. I’hc senate as soon as the house was 
cleared, took the matter into consideration. 
Opinions were different; some recommended 
that the prisoners should be ransomed at the 
expense of the public; others, that the public 


money should not be expended, hut that they 
hliould not ho hindered Irom ransoming them¬ 
selves, with their own private property; and 
that, to such as wanted money at present, it‘ 
should be lent out of the treasury, on iheir in¬ 
demnifying the nation hy snretn's andnifrt- 
gage.s. Titus Manlius'J'oiqiiatus, a man V ho 
carried primitive strictness, as many thought, 
to loo great a degree of rigour, on being asked 
Ins ojiiiuon, spoke to this etl'eet: “Had the 
demands of the deputie.s, in favour of those 
w'ho are in the hands of the enemy, gone no 
tarther than to tlnur being ransomed, I should 
witiuiut ollering ceiisiiro on any of tlieni, have 
dehverc'd my judgment in few words ; lor what 
else would be requisite than to admonish 
you, to maintain the praetieo tian.smiftrd trom 
your forefathers, and to adhere to a priM i deiit 
essential to military diseiphiie! But now. since 
lliey have, in a manner, made a merit of hav ing 
surrendered themselves to llie fo(‘, and claimed 
a preferenee, not only over those wlio were 
made prisoners in the held, hut even over 1 hose 
who made their way to Vemisia, and ('asinnini, 
and over the consul (hiius 'J’erentins Innisi'll, 
1 will not let you remain igiioiani conscript 
fatheis, of.my of the cirenmstaiiccs which oe- 
rnrred on fin' occasion. And 1 wish that the 
ri'prcseiitatioiis, vvhicli I am going to lay before 
you, weri' made in the jirosenee of tlie Iroojis 
themselves at Canusium, the most comja'tent 
witnesses of i'very man’.s cow'anliee and I'ki. 
very ; or, at least, tliat one parlienlar jierson 
were jiresent here, I’libhns Sem|)ronius, tin- 
counsel and example of winch cffici-r, had those 
.soliliers thought ])ro]H-r to follow, they would 
to-day he Jbimans in their own <‘amji. not pri¬ 
soners in that of the enemy. But as the (lar- 
thagirimns were fatigued w'llli fighting, or to¬ 
tally occupied in rejoicing for their sucro.ss, in 
which state indeed most of them had oven re¬ 
tired into their camp.—tiiey hail if in their 
power during the whole night to evtneate tln-m- 
selves hy sullying forth; and though seven 
thousand soldiers had been able to force tlicir 
way, even through close battalHous, yet they, 
neither of themselves offered to attempt the 
same, nor were willing to follow tlie lead 
of another. Pulilius Sempronius I'uditanus 
never ceased advising and exliorting them, that 
while the numbers of the enemy round the 
camp were few, while quiet and silence pre¬ 
vailed, while the night covered tln'ir design, 
they should follow where he should lead ; assur 
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iiijT them that, before day they might ar¬ 
rive 111 placet, of safety in the cities of their al¬ 
lies. If he liad said in like manner, as in the 
time of our grandfathers, Publius Deciu'', mi- 
litaiy trilmne in Saminum, spoke, or, as in our 
own tunc, and in the former Punic war, Cal- 
plyuriiius Flamma said to the three hundred 
volunteers, when he was leading them to seize 
on an cr.rincnce situated in the mid.st of the ene¬ 
my, ISOLDIEIIS, LET US HIE, AND HE OUIl 
OLA riis i.xriucATE Tin; si iiRoujsntD legions 
FROM nn; amhcscadi.. —If Puldius Sempro- 
inus had spoken thus, I say, he could not 
surely deem \ou either Romans or men, if no 
oni) iijipearid ready to accompany him in .so 
brave an enterprise. Put still ho jioints 
out the way which lemU not to glory only 
liut to safety. He shows how yc may return 
to your I'ouiJtry, your parents, wives, and chil¬ 
dren. Do yi* want sjurit tor your own preser¬ 
vation ' What would ye do if lli<‘ cause of 
your co-antiy i(‘(;uired your death ^ Fifty thou¬ 
sand ofyour cmiiitryinen and allies he around 
you slam on that same day. If so many exam¬ 
ples ol bravery do not rouse you, nothing will 
ever rouse you ; if such a carnage ha.s not in¬ 
spired eoiiteiojit of life, no other will. While 
n< fieeilom and safi'ty, wish for your country : 
do till" a'' long as it is your country. It is now 
loo Idle for you to wish for it, when ye are 
divested of its privileges, disfranchised of the 
rights ol eiti'zens, and become slaves of the Car¬ 
thaginians. Will ye letiini, on terms of pur¬ 
chase, to that condition, vvhicli ye relinquished 
through jiusillainmily and cowardice'' To 
l^uhluis Seinpioiiius, your countryman, order¬ 
ing you to lake arms and follow him, ye would 
not listen ; ye listened soon after to Hannibal, 
ordering you to betray your camp to him, and 
surreiulor your arms. Why do I charge them 
with cowardice, whi'ii I may charge them with 
actions highly cnmiiiaP for they not only re¬ 
fused to fullow the pel son who gave thorn the 
best advice, but attempted to hinder ami to 
stop hnn. had not his gallant companions with 
ilieir drawn swords cleared the way of those 
dastards. 1 anirm, that Publius SiMuprnnius 
was oldigiRl to force Ids passage through a body 
of his countrymen, hefoie he broke through 
that of tlic enemy. Has dur country any rea¬ 
son to wish fur such citizens as these; to 
whom, if the rest had been like, we should 
not have had this day one citizen of those who 
fought at Tannie Out of seven thousand 
VoL. I.—3 N 


men, six hundred wore found, who had spirit 
to lorce then way, who returned home with 
freedom and their arms, forty thousand of the 
enemy not being able to stop them. How 
safely then do yo suppose might a band of near 
two legions have passed 1 In that case, con¬ 
script fathers, ye would have had this day, at 
Canusium, twenty thousand soldiers, brave and 
f.dthtul. Put how cun these men be good and 
faithful citizens, (for to bravery they do not 
themselves lay claim,) after having attempted 
to stop the sally of those that wished to trust 
all to their swords'' Or who can suppose, 
that they do not look with envy on the safety 
and glory, which the others have acquired by 
their valour, while they see themselves reduced 
by llieir fear and cowardice, to ignominious 
slavery. The entire band chose to remain in 
their tents, and wait the approach of day, and 
of the enemy, at the same time.; though during 
the silence of tlie night they liad a fair oppor¬ 
tunity of ciri'cting their escape. But though 
they wanted confidence to sally out of the 
caiii]!, lliey had courage valiantly to defend it. 
Peitig besieged for .several days and nights, they 
})rotectc<l their rampart ]>y arms: at length, 
after the utmost efforts and suff.‘nng8, when 
every support of life failed, when their strength 
was wasted through hunger, and they could no 
longer bear up under their arms, they were 
overcome by necessities too powerful for human 
nature to sustain, and a part with Sempronius 
gamed the greater cami). Now, at sun rise, 
the enemy approached the rampart, and before 
the second hour these men who had refused to 
accompany him without trying the issue of any 
dispute, surrendered their arms and themselves 
Hero, then, is the amount of their martial 
performances during two days; when they 
ought to have stood in their posts in the bat¬ 
tle, and fought, they tlieii fled to Ihcircamp; 
which, instead of defending, they surrendered; 
showing themselves equally useless there, and 
ill the field, yhall I then ransom such as you 1 
When yc ought to sally forth from your camp, 
ye hesitate and stay there; and when staying, 
there is a necessity for defending it, ye make 
sui render of your arms, and yourselves. Con¬ 
script fathers, I would no more vote for ran¬ 
soming those men, than I would for delivering 
up to Hannibal the others, who forced their 
way out of the camp, through the midst of 
the enemy, and by the highest exertions of 
valour restored themselves to their country.’ 
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LXI. A.fter this discourse of Manlius, not-' 
withstanding that most of the senators had 
relations among the prisoners, yet, besides the 
maxim generally observed by the slate, which, 
from the earliest times had ever showed very 
httlc tenderness towards such, the considera¬ 
tion of the money requisite for the ransom 
operated with them as a powerful argument; 
indeed they were unwilling either that the 
treasury should be exhausted, from whidi 
a great sum had already been issued for pur¬ 
chasing and arming the slaves for service, 
or that Hannibal should receive so consider¬ 
able a supply, and of which he was said to 
stand in the greatest need. A harsh answer 
then being given, that the prisoners should not 
be ransomed, and this new cause of grief, in 
the loss of so many citirens, being added to the 
former, the people cscotled the deputies to the 
gate with abundance of tears and lamentations. 
One of the deputies left the rest, and went 
home, as if he had fulfilled his oath, by falla¬ 
ciously returning into the camp. But, as soon 
as this became known, and was reported to the 
senate, they unanimously voted, that he should 
be seized aud conveyed to Hannibal, under a 
guard appointed by the government. This 
affair of the prisoners is related in another man¬ 
ner ; that ten deputies came at first; and that 
the senate were for some time in doubt whe¬ 
ther they should be admitted into the city or 
not; but that at length permission was grant¬ 
ed them to enter it; but still they were refused 
an audience of the senate; and that afterwards, 
on their staying longer than the rest expected, 
three others were sent, Lucius Wcribonius, Cai¬ 
ns Cafpurnius, and Lucius Manlius. Then, at 
last, the business of ransoming the prisoners 
was proposed to the senate by a plebeian tri¬ 
bune, a relation of Scribonius, and their deter¬ 
mination was, that they should not be ransomed. 
On this the three deputies, who came last, re¬ 
turned to Hannibal, but the ten former remain¬ 
ed at Rome; as if, by having returned to Han¬ 
nibal, after setting out on their journey, under 


]irctcxt of getting a rom|di'le list of the priso¬ 
ners, they had fulfilled their oath. The ques¬ 
tion, whether they should he deliveied up to 
the enemy, was warmly debated in the senate, 
and the party who voted in the alliimalivc were 
ivcrconie by a small majority. However, tligy 
were by the next censors so severely branded 
with every mark of ignominy, that some of them 
laid violent hands on themselves, and the lest, 
during all the reinaiiider of their lives, shuniu'd 
not only the forum, hut almost llie pulilie street, 
and the light. While such dill'crence, m the 
representations given by liisloiiana, may he 
wondered at, still there are no means ol distin¬ 
guishing the truth. The greatness of the pre¬ 
sent imsfurtiiiie, bovond any hilherlo su.«lained, 
IS demonslralcd by this eirrunislaneo. that the 
allies, who, until this lime, had stood firm in 
tlicir aUachiiienl, now began to waver; for no 
other reason, certiiiiily, than that they des|i;Lired 
of the eoimnonweallh. The lollowing stales 
actually revolted to the Carlhagiiiians, dtirmg 
the war; the Atellans, the C'alali.ans, the Iltr- 
pimaiis, a part of the Apulians, the Sammies, 
excepting the I’eutrians, all the Brutliaiis, the 
Lucaiiiaiis, and, besides these, the Siirrenti- 
nians; almost the whole coast possessed by the 
Greeks, the I’arcntincs, M('ta|)ontiucs, Croto- 
iiians, Locriaiis, and all the Gisaljiino Gauls. 
Vet did not all these losses ami revolts of their 
allies shake the firmness of the Koiiians so far 
as to induce Ihoin ever once to make merilioii 
of peace, cither before the ooiisul’s return to 
Rome, or when his arrival renewed the memo¬ 
ry of their inisforluiic. But at that very time, 
such magnanimity was shown by the state, that 
on the consul's approaching the city, after such 
a heavy disaster, of which he, in particular, hail 
hecti the pnnripal cause, all ranks of people 
not only went out in crowds to meet him, but 
even returned him thanks for not having de¬ 
spaired of tlie commonwealth; whereas, had he 
been a general of the Carthaginians, there is no 
degree of punishment beyond what he must 
have suffered. 
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The CmnpnnianB revolt to Ihnnibat. Ilatino moves in iho senate of Carihngc to projioKe terms of peace to the 
Roiiiaiib, Ills proiHisilion strenuously opposed, uiul over-iuierf by the Burcme faction. Murcellus liefeuts Han¬ 
nibal, in o liuttlu at Nolti Huiinitjul'n army enervuted by luxurious Iivnij' ui Cupuii. Cusilinuin besieged by 
the Cartliiigiiii.iiiB, is rcdiici'd to Mirh exlrenuiy liy laiiiiiie, that the people cal the iHalhern covers of their 
shields, and even mice One Imiulred and miiely-seven new members, from llie eijuehliiaii oider, added to iho 
Btiiate Lucius I’ohlimiiiis, pia'ioi, wiili his army, deleated by the Laills, and slam C'lteiiis f^i ijiin, and Pub¬ 
lius, overcome llii».ilrubal in bjiaiii, and roii<|iier lliai louiifry The reiniiining Itoojig o( the army vaiujui'lied 
at Cuima', sent lo .Suilv, there to reiiiiin duiiiifi the conlimiaiice of ilie war An iilliancf! lormofl lielweeii 
Pliilip kin^'nf Macedoi.iii, .iiid II luinhal Si-m|>roiiius (iraccliiis, coiir-til, defeats the (huit|>iinlaiis. t^iicccsaes 
of'J'liiii. Itlaiiliui; III S.irdinia, he talcs j>fKoiTcirt, M.isdriibal, the gcitci.il, Mago, and llanijo. Claudius Jlar- 
cellus gives IJamiiliars atiny u sccmnl deli iil at Nola , and, at length, gives the Romans hopes ol a favourable 
leimmuljoii of the war 


I. Aftew the battle of (’uiina;, Ilaiimbal, as 
soon as he had taken and sacked the Konian 
ciunps removed hastily fioin Ajmlia into ISani- 
niuin, beuiK invited into the lemlory of Arj>i 
by Stabius Trcbius, wlio promised to deliver 
the city of (himpsti into Ins hand. Trebius 
was a native of Conijisa, of considerable note 
among his countrymen, hut thwarted in Ins 
ambitious views by a faction of the Mopsian 
family, winch, through the favour of the Ro¬ 
mans, had acquired the jiriiicijial direction of 
affairs. When an account was received of the 
battle of Cannffi, and Trebius openly announced 
the approach of Hannibal, the Mopsian party 
withdrew from the city ; on which it was, with¬ 
out a contest, surrendered to the Carthaginian, 
and a garii.son of Ins troops received into it. 
• Ilannibal, leaving here all the booty, together 
■ with his baggage, and dividing his army into 
two parts, ordered Mago,with one divi.sioii, to 
receive such cities of that country as were 
willing to revolt from the Romans, and if any 
should refuse, to compel them by force ; while 
he hiniaeU; at the head of the other, marched 
through the country of Campania, tutvards the 


lower sea, intending to lay siege to IS’eapolis, 
111 Older to gam possession of a sea-port town. 
On entering the frontiers of the Neapolitans, 
ho placed one half of Ins Nuimdians in ambusli, 
ill place.s suited to the purpose; and, in general, 
the roads run through deep valleys, and form 
windings commodious for concealment: the 
rest he ordered to drive before them, in open 
view of the enemy, the piey collected in the 
country; and to ride up, in a menacing man¬ 
ner, to the gates. Agaiiis tins party which ap¬ 
peared to he neither regular nor numerous, a 
.sally was made by a .squadron of horse, which 
by the others retreating on purpose, was drawn 
into the ambusr.ide, surrounded and cut to 
pieces. Nor would one of them have escaped, 
had not the sea been so near, and some vessels, 
mostly fishing smacks, which were in view at 
a small distance from shore, afforded shelter to 
such as were able to swim, Several young 
men of distinction, however, wore slain and 
taken in this action, among whom fell Hegeas, 
the general of the cavalry', too eagerly pursuing 
the enemy in their retreat. The Carthaginian 
was deterred from undertaking the siege of the 
469 
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city, l»y thp sight of the forlifications, whicli 
showed that the enterprise would be attended 
with considerable dilTiculty. 

II. From hence he marched to Capua; 
where, in consequence of a long course of ]»ros- 
perity, and the kind indulgence of fortune, the 
manners of the people were become extremely 
dissolute and licentious; and amidst the uni¬ 
versal corruption, the commons paitieularly 
distinguished themselves, by the extravagancy 
of their conduct, carrying their notions of liber¬ 
ty to the most unbounded excess. A person, 
named Pacuvius Calavius, of noble lurlh, and, 
at the same time, a great favourite of the ple¬ 
beians, but indebted for his popularity to in¬ 
trigues of no very honourable kind, had nm- 
dered the senate dependent on hU will, and that 
of the commons. He happened to be invested 
with the chief magistracy during that year, 
wherein the Romans were defeated ut tin* Thra- 
simenus; and suspected that, on an opportuiuly 
so favourable for effecting a revolution, tlie 
commons, who had so long harboured a bitter 
animosity against the senate, would attempt 
some important enterprise; and that, if Han¬ 
nibal should come into those parts with lus 
victorious army, they would oven go so far 
as to murder the senate, and deliver Capua 
into the hands of the Carthaginians. Though 
a man of profligate manners, yet, not being ut¬ 
terly abandoned, he preferred ruling the com¬ 
monwealth in its preseut settled state to any 
power which he could hope for, in case of its 
subversion; and knowing the impossibility of 
any state remaining settled if destitute of coun¬ 
sel to direct its affairs, he set about the execu¬ 
tion of a plan whereby he might preserve the 
senate, and, at the same time, keep it in awe of 
himself and his party. Having convened that 
body, he began, by telling them, “ that the de¬ 
sign of revolting from the Romans, unless such 
a measure should be found absolutely necessary, 
could not by any means be agreeable to him, 
who had children by the daughter of Appius 
Claudius, and had disposed of a daughter of his 
own in marriage, at Rome, to Livius; but that, 
however, an affair, of much greater moment, and 
more alarming tendency, required their atten¬ 
tion : for the purpose of the commons was not, 
by changing sides, to abolish the authority of 
the senate; but by massacreingthc members to 
leave the commonwealth without a head, and in 
that state to deliver it up to Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians. From this imminent danger, it 


was in his power, (he said.) to deliver them, if 
they would entrust theiii'^clvcs to liis uianage- 
meiit, and forgetting jiarly animosities, place 
entire confidence in him.” Overcome by the* 
violence of ihoir fears, tiny all consented to be 
liiccted by him; on which he said, “I will 
shut you up in the senate-house, appearing as 
an accom})lii’e in their wicked plot, and while 1 
seem to approve of designs which I should m 
/ain oppose, I will find out a way for your safe¬ 
ty. For the pcrformaiK'o of this 1 am willing 
to give you any security wliieli yon may de¬ 
mand.” Having solemnly pledged his faith, lu' 
went out, and onlered the s(‘nate-li<ni^e t<i be 
sluit, leaving a guard in the pori-li, with orders, 
Ibal no inie should go in or out without his <li- 
reclions. 

IH. He then convem'd tlie people to wlioiii 
be said. “ ('ampanians, the oji[)oitiinity I**' 
winch von have so oflen praycil, of taking \('ii- 
geaiiee on a wieked ami detesiabb's(‘juite, now 
presents it-elf m sueli a nianiier. that yon mav 
accomplish your wishes, wilhoiil any hazard ol 
danger to yours»-l\es, in storming b) forci- ol 
arms, tbeir several houses which tiny ki'ep se¬ 
cured by garrisons of tbeir dependents ai.vl 
slaves. I am ready to deliver into yourliands, 
tin'whole body tiflhein shut up logetliei in llo- 
seiiate-bouse, unattended, iinarnn'd. Noi need 
you do any thing in a Imrrv, orwitliout eiinsi- 
di'ration. I will take care that you shall have 
full power of jiassiiig sentence of life or deatli 
on every one of them : so tliat eaeh may sutler 
the punishment which he has deserved. Above 
all things, however, if behoves you, while yon 
indulge the gratifieation of your resentment, to 
make even that give place to the care of your 
own interest and welfare. For, the objeet of 
your hatred is, as I apprehend, the pn'si'Ut body 
of senators : you do not wish that the common¬ 
wealth should he entirely without a senate : fm 
you must have either a king, an office univei- 
sally detested; or a senate, (he only kind of 
government compatible with freedom in a state, 
Vou must therefore do two things at the same 
time, remove the old senate an<l elect a new 
one. I will order each of the senators to 
be summoned before yon ; concerning whose 
life or death I will require your judginrni: 
whatever your sentence is, it shall he ex(‘- 
ented. Rut first, before punishment is in¬ 
flicted on flic guilty, you will elect into bis 
place, as a new senator, stnne person of ability 
and spirit.” He then took his seal; and the 
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names of the senators !)ejn!; I’lrown together 
into an urn, he ordered the first that happciual 
to come out, on shakiriff (ho lots, to he pro- 
* clai)ned, and the person hnnself to he hroujfht 
out from the. senate-house. On heaiinj? the 
nwie, every one eagerly cried out that he was 
a worthless character, and a wicked man : and 
that he deserved punisliment. Facuvms then 
said, “ f perceive what judgment lias lieer 
passed on this man. He is e\[i('lled. In the 
loom of this worthies; and wicked senator, 
eject one endowed willi probity aiul jusliee.” 
A gmicral silence at first took ]>lace, from the 
diinculty of finding a better sulislilute in Ins 
room; atid afterwards, .some on<‘ bieakin; 
through reserve, and [iroposmg ji certain jier- 
son, a clamour was iiHtaiilly raised louder tlian 
against the othei ; some deci iring, that they 
ilul not know Inm ; others e\rl,imiing, at one 
time, against Ins scandalous lielmviour, at 
another, against his meanness, Ins sdulid jxv 
verty and the disrejiutalile trade or occiipa- 
tiori which he followed. 'J’lie same conse- 
tjuene,cs cnsui'd, and the dillicully still increas¬ 
ed, on the second and tliird senator l)ciiig sum- 
nioneif; all winch clearly proved tliat the 
))('i)ple disliked the men in question, hut were 
t(>lally at a loss for one whom they could set 
m his place; for it would answer no juirpose 
to )iro[iose the same, jiersons a second lime, 
whose nomination had jirtidueed nothing hut a 
reeitul of their disgraces, and the rest were still 
mure mean and obscure than those wlio first 
occurred to people’s tliouglit-'. Tlie conse¬ 
quence was, that ihc people w'llhdrew from the 
assenit*ly, aHininng, that the evil wilii which 
ni(*n were best acijiiainted was tlie most tolei- 
ahle, and ordering the .senate to he discharged 
from custody. 

IV. Pacuvius, by this obligation confened 
on the senate, in thus iircsorving their lives, 
so elh'Ctually gained their alTeclioiis that they 
were mueh more earnc-stly disposed to support 
his interest, than that of the commons; and 
now, all ranks yielding a ready conqdiance with 
liis designs, without having recourse to force 
of arms, he ruled with unlimited authority. 
Henceforward the senators, casting oH* all re¬ 
gard to their independence and their dignity, 
paid court to the commons, and saluted them 
in courteous terms ; invited them, with every 
expression of kindness, to their houses, and 
then entertained them sumptuously; always 
andertook that side of a controversy, sup. 
40 


ported that cause, and appointed judges agrec- 
ithle to tlial jiarty, w'hich was most popular, and 
semtied best calculated to conciliate the favour 
of tile populace. business was transacted 
in the senate m any other manner, than jiust as 
it It bad consisted of a set of plebeians. The 
people had ever been prone to luxurious extra- 
\ag.iiice; not only from an evil propensity in 
their nature, but likewise through the profu¬ 
sion of voluptuous enjoyments that lay within 
their reach, and the tmnptaliims to wluch they 
were exposed in the midst of every means of 
gralilie.ition winch bind or sea could afford 
Jliit now, ill cimseiiiieiicc of the condescension 
and indulgence .shown by jiersons of the first 
conseqiicjice, lliey ran into such exorbitant ex¬ 
cess as .sot no limits eitlier to llieir desires or 
I'xpenses. They had long cast off all respect 
for their own magislratcs, senate, and laws; 
and now, since thi' niil'ortunale battli* ol (kaniue, 
they bi'gan to look with contempt on the 
government ol Komc also, which alone thev 
hud, until tium, regarded wilii sonic d(“gree of 
awe. ’J'he only considerations that wKhludd 
fliem from an immediat;* revolt, wen-, that by 
means of intermarriages contracted in a long 
course of time, many of tlieir most illustrious 
and powerful lamilii's were connected with tin* 
Uom.ins ; and, liesides that many of their coun¬ 
trymen, served in the Uoman armies, tlien 
strongest niotiM' for restraining their inclina 
turn, was, concern for throe huiidreil horsemen 
of the noblest families in (hinqiania, wlio had 
iieeii selected by tlie. Fomans, and simt into 
several garrisons in tlie citn-s of Sicily. 

V. 'rile parents and relations of these, witli 
gri'at diirumlty, jirevaileil on the peojdi' to send 
amhassadois to the Koinan eoiisiil. 'J'hey 
found him at Venusia, attended by a very 
small number of lialf-armi'd tronjis, and in such 
a condition as could not fail to e.vcite compas¬ 
sion in good and faithful allies, and contempt 
in tlie faithless and jiroml, such as were the 
(kunpaniaiis. And tlii.s contemjit of him¬ 
self, and of his situation, the. consul also 
increased hy too unguardedly exposing and 
disjilayirig the disastrous state of his affairs. 
For, on the ambas,sador^s telling him that the 
.senate and people of (.lampania were much 
grieved that any misfortune should have hap¬ 
pened to the Romans, and promising Kiipj)Iics 
of every kind, towards carrying on the war, he 
answered, « Camjianians, in desiring its to call 
on you for supplies towards maintaining the 
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war, you have observed the usual manner of 
speaking practised between allies, rathei than 
accommodated your discourse to the present 
stale of our fortune. For what has been left 
us at Cann®, that, as if we had something ot 
our own, we should wish to have Us deficien¬ 
cies made up by our allies ? Should we rail on 
you for infantry, as if we had cavalry Should 
we tell you that we want money, as if th.U W4're 
the only thing wanted 1 Fortune has left us 
nothing; not so much ns a remnant to which 
additions might be made. Our legions, our 
cavalry, arms, standards, men and horses, mo¬ 
ney, provisions, have ail perislied, eillier in the 
field, or in the loss of the two eamps, on the fol¬ 
lowing day. Wheri'foie, Camjianians, your part 
is, not to aid us in tlie war, hut, in a mannei, ti 
undertake the w’ar in our stead, (’all to nnnd 
how, formerly, when your forefathers were 
driven, in dismay, within the walls, ternlied at 
the approach of the armies of their ciieniies, 
both 8ajnnites and Si(ii<-inians, we took them 
under our protection, stood up in their defence 
at Saticula ; and this war against the Sainmles, 
undertaken on your account, we maintained, 
through various vicissitudes of fortune, during 
a space of near one hundred years. Add to 
this that, though we possessed the right of so¬ 
vereignty over you, we granted you an alliance 
on terms of equality; allowed you your own 
laws, and, in fine, what was to be considered (at 
least before the defeat at (’aiime) as the highest 
honour in our power to confer, wc ailmitted a 
great number among you to the freedom of our 
city, and shared its jmvileges with you. For 
these reasons, Campanians, you ouglit to consi¬ 
der our late defeat as a common misfortune, and 
to deem it your duty to defend our common 
country. The dispute is not with llie Etru¬ 
rian, or the Samnite; in which ca.se the sove¬ 
reignty, though taken from us, would still 
remain in Italy; a Carthaginian foe draws 
after him, from the remote.st limits ol the world, 
from the straits of the ocean and the jnllar.s of 
Hercules, a host of men who arc not even na¬ 
tives of Africa, and who are utter strangers to 
all laws, to all the rules and rights of society, and 
almost to the language of men. This horde, 
cruel and savage from nature and habit, their 
leader has taken pains to render still more sav¬ 
age ; making them form bridges and ramparts of 
human bodies heaped together, and, what is 
shocking even to mention, teaching them to feed 
on human ilesh. Who, that was but born in any 


part of Italy, could think, wuthout horror and 
deleslation, of seeing, and acknowledging as 
sovereigns, such creatures as thes<*, who live on 
such abominable food, whose very touch would 
convey jmllution ; ol receiving laws from Africa 
and ('arthage, and of suH’ering Italy to hecoBie 
a province to Moors and Aiuniidiaiis It will 
lie highly honourable to you, (’ampaiiians, that 
till' Konian emjnrc, loitering under sd severe a 
lilow, should ho u[iheld and restored by your 
l.iilliful zeal and strength. 1 sujipose that there 
may be raised in Campania thirty thousand font, 
and four thousand liorse. Of money and corn 
\ou already have abundance. If your zeal in our 
l.ivour be but equal to your abilities, luillier 
shall ilannibal perceive that he ha.s been victo¬ 
rious, nor the Komaiis that they have been de- 
feati'd.” 

VI. After the consul had spoken lhu.<, th(‘ 
ambassadors wore dismissed ; and, as tluy weie 
leliirning home, one of lliem, whose name was 
Vibiiis ^ irius, observed to the rest, that “ the 
time had now arrived, when liie Cainjianiaiis 
might not only recovei fjoin the llomaiis the 
lands of winch they had been unjustly dejirived, 
but also gain possession of the sovereignly ol 
Italy. For they might form an alliance with 
Hannibal, on whatever terms they themselves 
should choose ; and when Haiimbal, after com- 
{detiijg his suceesR, and putting an end to the 
war, should de[)arl into Afiie.i, and wiilidravv' 
his army, the sovereign powi'r over It.dv, with¬ 
out any dispute, would he left in the jiossession 
of the Campanians.” In these sentiiiieiits of 
Vibius all llie rest concurred, and they accord¬ 
ingly made .such a report of the ls^ue of llieir 
emliassy, as persuaded every one that the 
lioinan power was utterly aiimhilated. The 
jilebi'iaiis, and the greater part of the senate, 
began instantly to take measures for a revolt. 
However, by the earnest persuasions of the 
elder cili/.mis, their proceedings were defer¬ 
red for a few days; hut, at last the opinion of 
the niajority jirevailed, that the same ambassa¬ 
dors, who had gone to the Koman consul, should 
he sent to Haimihal. In some histories I have 
read, tliat, liefore this embassy was despatched 
or the design of revolting finally determined up- 
on,amhassa(lors were sent by the Campanians to 
Rome,requiring that,if thcUoman people expect¬ 
ed succours from them, they should elect one of 
the consuls out of Campania ; that this excited 
so great indignation, that they were ordered to 
be turned out of the senate-house; and that a 
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hctpr was sent to conduct them out of the city, 
and to warn them lo reliro, bctorc ni;?ht out ol 
the Utfinaii territory. But this, bearing too 
great a siniilaiity to the doinand formerly iiiaile 
liy the. li.itines, and (/a-lius and other writcis 
h<y<iiig, not without reason, omitted tin* jiien- 
tiyn ol If, I eanmit take upon me to .illirm the 
trulli ol the uecount. 

VII. 'fl u- !llllha^^.ldors came to Hannibal, 
and concluded wilIi him an alliance, on <-otuli* 
lions, lhat no generiil, or magistrate* ol llie 
Carfhagiiiians, should have any authority ovei 
a eiti/.eii of (himjiama ; nor siiould any natn* 
of (.'amiiaiua he compelleil to serve in tin 
army, or to art in any otlier emjiloymeiil 
That (hipiia should retain its own laws and 
inauistKites, 'rhat the (hirlhafiinians should 
deliver into tin* hands of the (Jampam.uis, thn'e 
lumdied ol the Ivoinaii piisom rs, whom ihev 
shmilil jiilrh on, in order that they might 
make an eveharige of these for tlie (himjiaiiian 
horsemen serving in Sicily.” Such were t!ie 
articles sti[uilafe(l; but, lo the peiform.niecs to 
winch liicy were hound hy tiealy, tlie (’am- 
panuins addi'il deeds of a heinous nature ; lor 
the pra'fcets of the allies,* and other Koiiiaii 
eiti/.eiis, }iart engaged in some military emph-y- 
ment, others Inisied in their private eoiieerns. 
the [ileheiaiis suddenly sei/.ed and onleied them 
to he shut lip in the baths, as if witli intent lo 
keep (hem there in custody ; instead of which, 
sutliicated willi heat and vapour, they died in 
a shocking manner, 'i'licse jiroeeedings, and 
likewise the sending of an embassy lu the ('ar- 
thagniMn, had hern nuisf strennoiisly opposed 
1 V Deems Maguis; a man who wanted no 
ipialilieations that could entitle him to the 
chief direction of allaiis, which, had not Ills 
eounirvinen wanted sound pidgment, would 
oerlaiiily have liecii jdaced m his hands. 
When lie lieard that a body of troops was sent 
by ilaniiiiiai to garrison the city, he at first 
openly and loudly protested against giving 
tliem admitlunee, urging as a caution, tlie 
haughty tyranny of Pyrrhus; and the wretched 
Slavery of the Turentiiics; and afterwards, 
when they had been admitted, laboured to jier- 
suailc the people either to expo! them; or if 
they wished to atone, by a brave and memo- 
rahle act, for the. liasencss of their behaviour, 

* Roman otrioers ai»p«intod to command the troops 
ruiniKlied hio allies with the same rank and authority 
uhich Uietiibuiieshold in llic Roman legions. 


in revolting from their oldest confederates and 
near iciatiotis, to put to dnatli the Cartliagimaii 
giin isoii, and le-uiiite themselves to the Romans, 
riiese Ills pioeeedings heing reported lo llan- 
nil'.il, (lor all passed in public,) he first sent to 
summon Magius to attend him in Ins camp; 
till'll, on his imsiiively refusing to come, and 
insislnig tliat llamnhal had no authority over 
ac(ti/en ol (hiinjiaiua. the Carlhagiman, pro¬ 
voked to a high d('grec ol j)as-,ion, ordered his 
jicrsoii to lie sei/.cd iitiil dragged lo him in¬ 
to the camp m <'hams, luit afterw’ards, ap- 
jin'heiiditig lest, m rase of force hemg used, 
some tumult, and llieii, jicople’s mmds hemg 
iiritaled, some miprudeiit stullle might ensue, 
he sent forw.ird a me-'S.ige to Manus Blosius, 
jira lor of (hi|)ua, lliat lie would come himself 
lo llial city on the next ilav ; and ac (a)r(lnigly. he 
set out, willi a small body of troops. Manus, 
ealiiiig tiie peojde together, jiuhlislieil orders 
that tiu'y should all, m a lioily, with tlu'ir 
wives and i hildren, go out lo meet IFatini- 
li.il; these onlers were umvers.dly obeyed, 
not (tidy wilhoiit rcliietanei', but with cheerful 
leadiness; hemg agieeahle to the inclinations 
ol llie {to})u!aee, who were iiiijiatumt to be¬ 
hold u general, who vnis now renowned for 
so many vieloncs. Deems Magius neither 
went out to meet him, nor did he confine him¬ 
self within doois, lest he should hetr.iy some 
aiijireheiisum from eonseiousiicss of inisbe- 
haviour. Imt, wliile the wiiole eily was in 
liurry and eonfusiim, through an eagerness to 
see and lo compliment the Cailhagiman, he 
walked carelessly m tin' forum with liis son, 
and a few of his atteiulants. Ilannihal, im- 
rm'di.itfly on entering the city, demanded an 
audience of the senate; hut the princi|)a! 
(himpanians then hesonght him not, at that 
time, to attend to any serious Imsim'ss, hut, 
with cheerfulness and freedom, to celebrate a 
day which his arrival liad eoiisecrated to 
festivity. Altliougli furiously passionate, yet, 
unwilling to refuse them any thing on the 
eominenccment of their connection, he spent 
a groat part of that day, in taking a view 
of the city. II(; was lodged at the house 
of the two JVfinii Celere.s, Stenius and I’a- 
cuvius, men highly distinguished hy the 
nobility of their birth, and the greatness of 
their wealth. Hither Pacuvius Calavius, 
whom wc mentioned before, tho leader of 
that faction, whose violence had effected the 
present union, brought his son, a young man. 
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after having, with difliculty, drawn him away 
from iho aide of Dccius Magms; for the youth 
liiul joint’d him, with iho warmest real, in sup- 
poniiig the Roman alliance, and opposing the 
Irealy with the (’arthaginians; nor had the 
public deteriiunation, on the other side, or his 
respect for Ins father, hecn able to produce a 
change in his sentiments. Calavins, by en¬ 
treaties rather than excuses, procurcil a pardon 
for liim from Hannibal, who overcome by tlie 
father’s prayers and tears, even dosiri’d that he 
should he invited, together with Ins lallur to 
sujiper, lliough he intended to admit no (’am- 
}*anian to the enli'rlaintnent, except his hosts, 
ami Jubeltius Taurea, a man celebrated for his 
abilities in war. 'I'lie cnlerlaimnenl began 
early in the day, and the feast, as might be ex- 
jiccteil in a city remarkable for luxury, urn! 
in a house parlicnlarly so, was not conformable 
to the (’artliaginian customs, or to military dis¬ 
cipline, but furnished with every incentive to 
convivial enjoynient. (hilaviii^’s son, J’crolla, 
alone niainlamed a degree of reserve, which 
neither the attention of the masters oi the 
house, nor those sometimes added by Hamii- 
bal himself, could overonme. For this be apo¬ 
logized by imputing It to indisposition, and his 
father alleged also the disturbed slate of his 
mind, which could not then be wondered at. 
About sunset, the elder Calavius going out of 
the room was followed by liis son, 'wlio, when 
they fame into a private place (a garden at the 
rear of the house,) said to him ; “Father, I 
have a plan to mention to you, by which we 
may ni»t only jirocurefrom the Romans pardon 
of our misconduct, in going over to Hannibal, 
but also acijuire to th(' jieoplc of (hampania, a 
much larger share of their esteem and favour 
than we have ever yet enjoyetl.” The father, 
with surprise, inquiring what sort of a ])lan this 
^Yas, he tlircwback his gown troin liis shoulder, 
and showed him a sword girt to his side, then 
said, “ I will [ireseritly, with ifannibal’s blood, 
ratify our alliance with Rome. Of this I 
thouglit it [troper to apprise you, because you 
may perhaps, wish to l>e absent, when the deed 
is performed.” 

IX. On this sight, and hearing these words, 
the old man, distracted with apjirehension, as 
if he were then present at the perpetrating of 
the act which had been mentioned, exclaimed; 
“ By all the ties, my son, which unite children 
to their parents, I entreat, I hescech you, do 
not, before the eyes of your father, commit a 


deed of such transcendant horror, and diaw on 
yourself extremity of ruin. But few hours 
have elapsed, since, swearing by all the gods 
existing, and joining our right hands to his, wc 
bound ourselves to be faithful to him; was it 
that immediately on quitting the conference, 
wc sliould arm against him those very hands, 
which wc had given as sacred pledges of our 
faitli 1 You are just risen from an b.ispitable 
table, to which, of only three Campanians fa¬ 
voured with an invitation by Hannibal, you 
were one; was it tliat you should slam that 
\cry lalile with the blood of your host My 
entreaties, as a falluT, have prevailed over 
Hannibal’s resentment in favour of my son; 
shall tliey have less power with my son in fa¬ 
vour of Hannilial ’ Bui suppose ihere were no 
sacri d obligation in the case, no faith, no reli¬ 
gion, no filial duty, let the most iibomimible 
(lecils be pel pcirated, if they do not, along with 
the guilt, bring lum on ourselves. Do you 
mean to assault Hannibal with your single 
anal What will that numerous crowd, both 
of freeman and slavc.s be doing W'liat the 
eyes of all, intent on him alone ? What so 
many right hands W'ill all tlicy be benumb¬ 
ed, during such a mad attempt ' How will 
you be able to support tlie looks of Hannibal 
himself, which armed lio.sts arc unable to witli- 
sfand ; which the Roman people ladiold with 
horror'' Besides, will you be hardy enough 
to strike me, wlicn, should other assistance he 
wanting, I shall ojijiose my person to the danger 
in defence of Ilannibal’s ' Now, be us.sured, 
that, if you strike and pierce his liody, it must 
be through my breast. ISulfer yourself, then, 
to bo dissuaded hen*, ralln’r than overpowered 
(hero. Let my prayers have as mncli weight 
with you, as they had to-day wilh him in 
your hcliulf,” Observing the youth now soften¬ 
ed into tears, he threw his arms round him, and, 
embracing him, with kisses, persevered in his 
entreaties, until he prevailed on him to lay aside 
the sword, and give him his honour tliat he 
would make no such attempt. The son then 
said, “ I, for my part, will pay to my fathdr 
the, debt of duty which I owe to my country. 
But I am grieved at the circumstanecs in which 
you stand, who have to answer for tlie crime of 
having thrice betrayed your country ; once, 
when you advi.scd the revolt from the Romans; 
a second time, when you promot^ed an alliance 
with Hannibal; and a third time,'this day, 
when you olistruct and prevent the rc-union of 
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Capua with Rome. Do thou, my country, re¬ 
ceive this weapon, which I wished to use with 
effect, ih defence of this thy capital; and which 
• 1 resign, not through any tenderness to the 
enemy, but because my father extorts it from 
mik” So saying, he tlirew the sword over iht 
garden wall into the street, and, to avoid suspi¬ 
cion, returned to the company. 

X. lS*cxt day, Hanniiial had audience in a 
full m6etmg of the senate, wliere the lirst jiart 
of his discourse contained nothing hut expres¬ 
sions of affection and kindness; thanking the 
Campanians for having preferred his friendship 
. to their former alliance; and among other mag¬ 
nificent promises, assuring them, that Capua 
should, in a short lime., he the metropolis of Ita¬ 
ly ; and that the Romans, as well as the other 
nations, should receive lavv-i from il. He then 
took notice, that “ there was one person who had 
no title to a share in the fnendshi]) of the 
Carthaginians, and in tlie terms of the treaty 
now concluded ; who uuglit not to he consider¬ 
ed, or even named, as a Campannm : this was 
Deems Magius. Him he demanded to ho de¬ 
livered into his custody, and required that the 
senate should, in his presence, take Magma’s 
conduct into consideration, and determine coii- 
ceVnmg him.” This proposition was unani¬ 
mously assented to, notwithstanding that a 
great part of the senate thought that he hail not 
deserved such severe treatment; and, likewise, 
that this first step was no small encroachment 
on their independciiec. He then, leaving the 
senate-house, placed himself on the judgment- 
seat of the chief magistrate, and gave orders 
that Decius Magius should be seized, brought 
to his feet, and there, unsupported, stand his 
trial. The other, retaining his undaunted 
spirit, insisted that, according to the terms of 
the treaty, he was not liable to such compul¬ 
sion ; on which he was loaded with chains, and 
ordered to be led by a lictor into the camp. 
As long as he was conducted with his head 
uncovered, he continually harangued the multi¬ 
tude, which every where gathered round him, 
calling out to them—You have now, Cam¬ 
panians, the independence that you aimed at. 
In the middle of your forum, in the light of day, 
before your eyes, I, who am inferior to no one 
of the Campanians, am chained and dragged to 
execution. What more violent outrage could 
have happened were Capua taken by storm ? 
(lo out, then, to meet Hannibal, decorate the 
city, consecrate the day of his arrival, that you 
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may l)i.hold .sticli a tiiiiinph as this over one 
of your own countrynion.” W'hile he was ex¬ 
claiming 111 this manner, the populace appearing 
to be moved by Ins remonstrances, his head was 
covered, and aii ordi'r given, that he should be 
dragged more sj)C'edi!y out of the gate. Being 
brought in tins manner to the camp, he was in¬ 
stantly put on lioard a ship, and sent away for 
Carthage : for llanniltal was apjirehensive lest, 
in consetinence of the harsh treatment shown 
linn, soiiK* commotion might arise in the city, 
that even the senate might rep«‘nl of having 
given up one of their principal members, 
and tliat, should an emtiassy l)e sent to reclaim 
him, he must either, by refusing their first re- 
(piest, give oth-iicc to Ins now allies, or, if he 
complied, must expect to find him a constant 
toiiu'iiter of sedition and disturbance in Capua. 
A slonn drove tin* sinp to (’vrene, which was 
at thill time iiiich'r the dominion of the Egyp¬ 
tian kings. Here Magius, having fled to the 
statue of king Ptolemy as a sanctuary, was car- 
rieil under a guard lo Alexandria, to Ptolemy; 
and having H’prescnted to him, tliat lie had 
1)0011 pill in chains l»y Ifannibal, contrary to 
the terms of the treaty, he was set at liberty, 
and received jiermisston to return either to 
Uoine or Capua, whichev<‘r he jileased. Ma¬ 
gius answeri'd, that “ at (hipua lie could not 
c\pe‘‘t safety ; that his residence at Rome, 
at tliat time, when war subsisted between the 
Romans and (hiinpaiiiaiis, would give him the 
Hf)p(‘arance of a deserter, rather tlian of a guest; 
and that there was no [ilace whore lie so much 
wished to live, as in the territory of the king, in 
whom he had found a protector and deliverer 
from bondage.” 

XI. During these transactions, Quintus 
Fabius Pictor, who had been sent ambassador 
to Delphi, returned to Rome, and read, from 
a written copy, the answer whicli he had receiv¬ 
ed. This contained instructions to what 
deities, and in what manner, supplications 
should be made; and then jirocecded thus; 
“ Romans, if you follow these directions, your 
affairs will improve and prosper; the business of 
your state will advance more agreeably to your 
wishes, and the Roman people will be finally 
victorious in the war: when your common¬ 
wealth shall be settled in safety and prosperity, 
then, out of the acquisitions made by your 
arms, send an offering to the Pythian Apollo, 
and dedicate to his honour a part of the booty, 
of the captives, and of the spoils. Banish !i* 
iO* 
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centiousuess from amonp: you.” Aftor repeal¬ 
ing those words, translated from the (in'ek 
verses, he added, that “ when he retired from 
the oracle, he imniediatcly pcrlbriiied wnrs.liij> 
to all these divinities, with oircrings of vviue 
and incense; and was ordered by tlie chief 
priest of tin: (einple, that as lie had ajiproached 
the oracle, and Inul perfornied W'or^lll)^ wilh a 
crown of laurel on his head, so he should <io 
on board his ship, wearing the same crown, 
and not lay it aside until he should arrive at 
Romo, 'i'hat he liad, with the utmost dili¬ 
gence and reverence, I'xeeuled all the commands 
given him, and had dejiosited the crown mi the 
altar of Apollo at Rome.” The senate then 
decreed that those snpplieations and other acts 
of worshi{>, should be. performed us soon as 
possible. 

XII. Wliilo these things were passing in 
Rome and Italy, Mago, son of Ilamilcar, had 
arrived at Carthage wifh the news oi llie 
victory at Caima\ He had not been des- 
patched by his brother iniini'dialely after tlie 
battle, but delayed for several days, in re¬ 
ceiving the submissions of the cities of IJrutli- 
um which revolted, being introduced to an 
audience of the senah\ he gave a full account 
of his brother’s exploits in Italy; “ that, he hail 
fought pitched battles with six consular armies, 
and six several commanders; of whom four 
were consuls, one dictator, and the other mas¬ 
ter of the horse; and slain above two hundred 
tliousand of the enemy, and had taken above 
fifty thousand. Of the four consuls, he had 
slain two; one had csrajied wounded : and the 
other, with scarce fifty of his men, after having 
lost the rest of his army. 7’he master of tlie 
horse, an officer of eijual ]>ower vnth a con¬ 
sul, had been defeated and driven off the 
field ; and the dictator, because he always 
cautiously avoided an engagement, was e.stc 
cd as a commander of .singular ululilies. The 
Bruttians and Apulians, with part of the 
8ammtes and Lucanians, had come over to 
the ('arthaginians. Capua, which was the 
melropohs not only of Campania, but, since 
the ruin ot the Roman power in the battle of 
Cann®, of Italy, had been surrendered to him. 
For these so great and so numerous successes, 
it was proper that the public should be grateful, 
and should offer thanksgiving to the immortal 
gods.” He then, in confirmation of this joyful 
intelligence, ordered the gold rings taken from 
the Romans to be poured down in the porch 


of the senate-house ; and id these there was. so 
great a heap, lliut, urconiing to some writers, 
on being mcasiiied, they filled three peCks and 
a half; but tlio more general account, and 
likewise the more propablo is, that they 
I amounted to no more than one peck. Uc 
j also explained to them, in order to show tfic 
gieater exleiil of the slaughter, that none but 
I those ot e([uestrian rank, and of these'only the 
I prineipa), wore tins ornament, 'riie main pur- 
j pint of his <hse()urse was, lliat “ the nearer their 
I prospect w.is of finishing the war, the more 
i vigorous sujiport. ol every kind, ouglit to be 
j allordeil to llaiiiiilial; for that it was carried 
! on lit .1 great distance fiom lioine, in the heart 
I of tlie enemy’s eoinitr). The consumption of 
; moijev and corn was great; and so many en- 
uagemeiifs, while tliey ruined the Roman 
armies, had diiiiinished, in some degree, those 
of till' coiKjueror. It was therefore nere^sary 
to send a reiidoreemeiit, and likewise to send 
money for the }»av, and corn for the niaiiiten- 
anee of the tniops, who had merited so highly 
of the (’arthaginiiin nation.” 

AIM. At the conclusion of Mago’s dis¬ 
course while all were filled with joy, Himilco, 
one of the llareine faction, thinking this a fa- 
voiirahh' ()|)portuinty lor sarcastic rellectioiis on 
Haniii). said to him, “ Hanno, wliat is your 
opinion now ^ Are you sull sorry for our en¬ 
tering into the war against the Romans ] 
Advi.se now tlie delivering up Hannibal, oppose 
the offiTing thanks to the immortal gods, on 
ocea.sion of these happy events. Let us hear a 
Roman senator in the senate-house of the f’ar- 
thagiinans.” 'J’o this Hanno replied ; “ ('on- 
script fathi'rs, f should have rennuned silent 
this day, lest, in a lime of general joy, I might 
utter some exiires'-ion tending to damp it. 
But now, railed upon, as I am. by a member 
of tlii.s body, to deelaro whetlier I am still .sorry 
for our having entered into the war against the 
Romans, if I refuse to answer, I may in¬ 
cur the imputation <-ilhcr of superciliousness 
or servility; the former indicating a want 
of due regard to the independent rights of 
others, the latter to a man’s own. Let 
me, therefore, answer Himilco, that I have 
not ceased to lament the war; nor will I cease 
to censure that invincible commander of yours, 
until I shall see the war concluded on some 
tolerable terms; nor will any th'ng, except a 
new treaty of peace, pot an end to tny regret 
for the loss of the old. Those matters, then 
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which Mago just now s(t pomponsly Muzonrd 
out, ah’ord j)r('seiit joy to Hiitjdco, am! the 
other partisans of Hanmhal. 'J'o inc,loo, tlu'y 
’may eventually prove matter of joy ; broau'i.c 
success in war, if we aie \M(iifjg li) make t!ic 
prefer use of fortune’s tarouis, will gain us a 
pcaccon l!iemorel)onourut)le<einip. rorsliould 
wo neglect to inijirove the j'i(‘s«‘i)t.srnson, when 
we can possibly dictate, instead of lecening 
propositions for the same, even now our exul¬ 
tation may lead us into ih hisive expeelations, 
and prove, in the end, disliiuti' ol’solid advan¬ 
tage. For, let ns see on what fooling it stands 
at this moment, i have cut olf the armies of 
the enemy : send me so!<lu’rs. What eKe 
would you ask, d you had l)een defeated f 
have taken two (•amj)s, lull, douhlU'ss, of booty 
and jirovisions: gi%<- me mom y and coin. 
What other demand eonlil you make, if your 
stores hud lieen ])iuiKlered, il you were beaUn 
out of your eamp ^ lint that 1 may not be 
the only {terson to pereeive the umii counfable- 
ness of those prmeedinas, I ul^h that mlliei 
JImnli-o or Mago would uifonn me (ior since 
I have answered llmuleo. it is luit leaMUiable 
and fair that I likewise, in turn, should ask a 
ijueslion,) ns the tight at ('aiimr has coiiiplelial 
the ruin of the lioinaii empire, and all Italy i'- 
CMdently coming over to our side; in the liist 
place, lias any state of the liUliiio nation le- 
volted to us'^ And next has any one man, 
out of the thirty-fne trilus, deserter'” 7’o 
both these queslums, Mago unsweimg in the 
negative; “W’c have still, then,” said he, 
“ more than enough of mietnies remamnig. 
But he thi'ir nurnlier what it may. 1 should he 
glad to know what degree of s|)nit or of hojie 
they possess 'J’he other declaring that he 
knew not that: “ Notliing,” said lie, “ is easier 
to ho known. Have the Koniaris sent any am¬ 
bassadors to Hanmhal to lieat of pi'uee ^ Have 
you even received any infelligmice ot any men¬ 
tion of it being made at Koine Both being 
denied, he proceeded: “ Sinec* that is the case, 
w^e have not brought the war any nearer to a 
conclusion than it wa.s on llu* day xvhen Han¬ 
nibal first entered Italy. Most of us are old 
enough to remember how often victory 
changed sides in the former Puuic war. At 
no time did our affairs wear a more prospe¬ 
rous aspect, both by land and sea, than just 
before the cdffeulship of Caius Lutatius and 
Aulus Postumius. In the consulship of Liita- 
lius an<l Postumius, we suffered a total over¬ 


throw at the /rgutian islands. New, if, in the 
course of forluiie, nur afliiirs should undergo 
any such alleralii>n. (may the gods avcit the 
omen') do you hope, that, after wo shall he 
vamiuishcl^ we may obtiiii peae«‘; whereas 
now, when we are \iet<»rious, there is no one 
di-'jiosed to ofici ii ^ For my jiart, were it 
proposed cithii to oflcT terms of jieaee to the 
enemy, or to reeeue overtures fiom them I 
know' wlial Aote J Miould give. But if tlie 
(jiieslion bibiie y ou lie concerning the supjdics 
demanded In' M.igo I ibi not sec any necessity 
of sending llit'm to tioojis uhcady Mctorious ; 
mud) less (an I \ote lor their being sent to men 
who delude us with f.d-e and groundless hopes.” 
But f<‘W were alVcfted by this discourse ol 
llanno ; lor his known cniiiily to the Bareine 
family delrai'liai from the weight of hl.s argu¬ 
ments; ami hosidov. men’s minds were so fully 
oeruj'udhy joy lor the pre^enl success, that 
they were unwilling to hstim to any thing 
which mlemli'd lo nnaiidale the grounds of 
iIh'Ii tm!m])h; and /irmly hdnwed, that, by a 
little fait her exeition. the war would he s]teedily 
tfimiiiated. A de( n-e of the .senate was llien • 
Ion’ p.iss((|,hy axeiygreal majonty, tliat a re- 
iiifi'reemcnt siioiild be sent foHanniIial of four 
tboLisaml Nunndians, ami forty elephants, with 
many tidents of silver. At the same tune the 
dictator was sent with Mago into Sj)ain,to hire 
twenlv ihmisand loot and four ihousaiid horse, 
which W'cre to coinpiele the uiimhers of tin' 
aimies both in fSpain and Italy. However, 
this husiiiess, as is olb'ii the ca«e, in a lime of 
prospentv, was not executed either with spirit 
nr despati-h. 

XIV. 'J’he Komans prompted by their natu¬ 
ral aelnity of s})int, and also by the present 
situation of iheir affairs, omitted no kind of 
exertion. The ronsul applied, with diligencR, 
to every business which lay within his dojiart- 
ment;aiid the diclafor, Marcus Junius Pera, 
after finishing all matters respecting r< ligion,do- 
nutmled as usual, tln> leave of the people to 
mount Ins horse; and then in addition to the two 
city legions, lr\ icd by the consuls in the begin¬ 
ning of the year, and a body of slaves whom he 
had enlisted, and the cohorts roliceted out of 
the Pincenian and Gallic territories, he had re¬ 
course to an expedient used only in times of ex¬ 
treme danger, when propriety gives place to 
utility ; he published a proclamation, that “ such 
persons as had been guilty of rajntal crimes, or 
had been ordered into confinement on account 
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of debt, should be discharged from prosecution, 
and from their debts, provided they enlisted 
with him as soldiersthese, ainounling to 
six thousand menJir armed with the sjKiils of 
the Gauls, which had been carried in (riiiinph 
by Caius FJumimus. By these means he was 
enabled to set out from the city at the head of 
twenty-five thousand elFeetive men. Hannibal, 
after gaining possession of Capua, made a se¬ 
cond trial of the temper of the Neajiolilan.s, liy 
applications both to their hopes am! fears ; but, 
being disappointed therein, he removed his 
array into the territory of JN'ola; where, though 
he did not immediately cornmenre hostilitie>, 
because he did not despair of the people’s vol¬ 
untary submission, yet he showed a determina¬ 
tion, in case of their delaying compliance with 
his expectations, to make them feel every kind 
of evil. The senate, and especially the lead¬ 
ing members of it, faitlifully adhered to liic al¬ 
liance with Rome; while the commons were, 
as usual, universally inclined to the party of 
Hannibal; so great were the fears of the de¬ 
vastation of their lands, and on the heavy suf¬ 
ferings and indignities to be endured in a siege ; 
nor were leaders wanting to urge them to re¬ 
volt. The. senate, dreading lest, if they made 
open profession of their intentions, they should 
6nd it impossible to withstand the violent tem¬ 
per of the populace, concealed them under a 
counterfeit appearance, and thereby found 
means lo defer the evil. They pretended that 
they approved the design of revolting lo Han¬ 
nibal ; but that they could not immediately de¬ 
termine on the conditions, on which it might 
be proper to contract this new alliance. Hav¬ 
ing thus gained time, they hastily despatched 
ambassadors to Claudius Marcellus, the Ro¬ 
man praetor, then at Casilinum witli his army, 
informing him of the precarious situation of 
the state of Nola; that the country was already 
possessed by Haniithal, as the city would 
shortly be, unless it received succour; that the 
senate, by pretending, in compliance with llie 
humour of the commons, that they were ready 
to change sides whenever the latter chose, had 
hitherto allayed their violent liasle to revolt. 
Marcellus, after applauding the conduct of the 
Nolans, charged them to protract the business 
under the same pretexts, until he should ar¬ 
rive; and to conceal in the meantime what 
had passed between him and them, ami every 
expectation of an assistance from the Romans. 
He himself advanced from Casilinum to Ga¬ 


latia ; and from thenee, after crossing the river 
Vulturmis, he proceeded through the territo¬ 
ries of 8aHcuIa and Trebia, and passi^ above 
Suessula, came through the mountains to' 
Nola. 

XV. On the approach of the Roman pne- 
tor, tlio Carlhagimitn retired out of the terri¬ 
tory of Nola, and marched down to the sea- 
coast adjacent to Neapolis, being earnestly de¬ 
sirous to get possession of a sea-port town to 
which shij)s miglit come over with safety from 
Afnca. But liiiving learned that Neapolis 
was liohl by a Roman general. Marcus Junius 
Silaiius, who had been invned lluther by the 
Nh'jijiolitans, lie gave up all hopes ofNeapolis, 
as well as of Nola and ihrecicd his route lo 
Niicrrm. After rarrvingon the siege of this 
town for a considerable tunc, and making fre- 
(lueiit atteiujits to reduce it by torce, and also 
endeavouring in vain to gam over, sometimes 
tlie coninious,al others the uobility, ho at length 
starved it info a smrendor; when he allowed 
the garrison no other terms than to retire with¬ 
out arms, and with single garments. After¬ 
wards, as he had, from tlie beginning, wished 
to ap])ear inclined to act with clemency towards 
all tlie Italians excc[)t tlie Romans, he oflered 
rewards and honours to such of the garrison as 
should stay and enlist wttli him: hut lie did 
nut hv those ])rospecfs prevail on one man to 
pun him. They all departed, by dilfercnt 
roads, to the several cities of Campania, wher¬ 
ever each man’s connections, or casual impulse 
of iiicliiuitions directed him ; hut most of them 
to Nola and Neajioljs, About thirty of the 
jinncipal senators, having directed their course 
to Capua, and hong refused admittance there, 
on account of tlieir liaving shut their gates 
against Hannibal, retired to Cuma?. The 
jduiidor of Nucena was given to the soldiers, 
and the city after bong sarked, was burned. 
Marcellus held possession of Nola ; for the con¬ 
tinuance of which he relied not more on his 
own troops, than on tlie favourable disposition 
of the principal inhabitants. But strong au- 
jirehensions were entertained of the commons, 
and above all of Lucius Bantius: being con¬ 
scious of having fomented the design of 
a revolt, and dreading the resentment of the 
Roman praitor, he was stimulated, first, to 
betray his native city, and then, should that 
attempt miscarry, to go over?/the enemy. 
He was a young man of an active spirit, and 
distinguished among the cavalry of the allies 
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almost beyond every other: he had been found 
at Canne, half dead among a heap of lifeless 
bodies, and Hannibal had, with much kindness, 
taken care of him, until he recovered, and even 
sent him home, loaded with presents. Out of 
gi; 3 titudc for these favours he now wislied to 
b/ing the state of NoJa under tlie power and 
dominion of the Oarlhagiuians. It did not 
escape ihe observation of the jirnetor, that lie 
was perplexed in mind, and anxiously employed 
in devising the means of olfecting a revolution. 
However, as it was necessary either to clieck 
him by punisliment, or to conciliate his good 
will by kind treatment, ho judged it. mote pru¬ 
dent to attach to lunself a brave iiii<] vigorous 
nflsociate, than merely to dejirive the enemy of 
him : sending therefore, for him, ho observed, 
in a kind manner, that, he “ must eertainly be 
envied by many of his counlrymen, as was 
easily known from this circumstance, that no 
citizen of Nola ever informed him of ins many 
extraordinary cxjdoits in war; but when any 
man served in a Roman camp, Ins merit could 
not continue in obscurity. That many of those 
who had acted with him, however, had report¬ 
ed well of his conduct: how often, and to wliat 
groat dangers, he had expo.sed himself, in de¬ 
fence of the welfare and dignity of the Roman 
people ; particularly tiiat, iii the battle of Oan- 
ntE, he had not ceased fighting, until, being 
almost entirely exhausted, he wms buried under 
a heap of men, horses, and arms. I^roceeJ, 
therefore,” said hc,“ in your meritoi ions course ; 
from me you shall meet with eveiy distinclion, 
every reward; in fine, and that you may give 
me your company the ofteiier, you shall iind 
that such conduct, as it will redound to your 
honour, so shall it to your emoluinenl too.” 
While the young man was overjoyed at such 
promises, he prcseiileil him with a horse of 
uncommon beauty, ordered the quaestor to give 
him five hundred silver <lnnirti* and com¬ 
manded his lictors to admit him to his presence, 
whenever he chose to come. 13y this court¬ 
eous behaviour of Marccllus, the violent tern* 
per of the youth was soothed to such a degree, 
that, from that time forward, no one among 
the allies exerted more bravery and zeal in sup¬ 
port of the Roman cause. 

XVI. As Hannibal was now at the gates, 
(for he had led his forces back from Nuceria 
loNola,) an'I^ the commons of the latter he- 
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gan anew to meditate a revolt, Marcellus re¬ 
tired within the walls; not that he was under 
any apprehension for the safety of his camp, 
hut that lie niiglit not allow an ojiportunity of 
betraying the city, for which too many impa- 
I tieiitly wished. From this time, it was the 
prai'tice to draw up ihe forces on both sides in 
ordi'F of imtlle; llie Romans, under the walls 
of Nola; tlie (’aiihagnnans, before their own 
camp; in consequence of which, many skir¬ 
mishes hai)peried between the camp and the 
city, with various ^U(•eess ; the generals being 
unwilling eillier t() restrain the small parties, 
who lucon.sideralcly eliallenged the foe, or to 
give the signal lor a general engagement. 
While tlie two armies continued to post them- 
selve in this manner, the men of the first rank 
jiu IN'(da gave inforinatton daily to Marcellus, 
that “ eonl'ereiiees were held by night between 
the commons and tlie Carthaginians; wherein 
it luui lieen determined, that, when the Roman 
army went out of the gates on Us march, the 
pojmlace .should make plunder of their bag¬ 
gage and packages; then shut the gates, and 
osM'ss lliemselves of the walls; with intent, 
that, having thus taken into their own hands 
tlie disposal of llieir own affairs, and of the 
city, they should give admittance to the Car¬ 
thaginians instead of the Romans.” On re¬ 
ceiving this intelligence, Marcellus highly com- 
mcndiug the Nolan senators, resolved to try 
the fortune of a battle before any commotion 
should arise within. He then formed lus forces 
111 tlnee divisions, at three gates which faced 
the enemy, ordering the baggage to follow 
in the rear, and the invalids, servants, and 
sutlers’ boys, to carry palisades. At the gate 
in tlie centre, he jilaced the chief strength of 
the legions and the Roman cavalry ; at the 
Ollier two gates, on the right and left, the new- 
raised soldiers, light infantry, and the cavalry 
of the allies. The Nolans were forbidden to 
come near the walls or gates; and the troops, 
intended as a rc'serve, were appointed to 
guard the baggage, lest any attack might be 
made on it, wliile the legions should be en¬ 
gaged. Marshalled in this manner, they stood 
within the gates. Hannibal, after standing as 
he had done for several days past, with his 
troops under arms and in order of battle, until 
the day was far advanced, began to wonder, that 
neither the Roman army came out of the gates, 
nor one of their soldiers was to be seen on the 
walls. Concluding that the conferences had 
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been disrovcred, and that fear had rendered the 
Romans unwilling l<> stir, ho sent back pait of 
his soldiers to the camp, with orders to ln'iiiir 
up to the front with haste every thin^ retjUiMte 
for assaulting the city; for he was per'^muled, 
that if he pressed them vigorously, while they 
declined action, the populace wouhl use lu ins 
favour. While his men in the van ran up and 
down, each intent upon the busiin ss assitined 
liim, and the. line drew nigh to the walls. Mar-; 
cellus, on a sudden, throwing ojien the gate, 
ordered the charge to he sournlod, the slioul to 
he raised, and the infantry first. tli< n the ca¬ 
valry, to rush forth with ail pof.Ml>Ie fiirv. 
These had now' spread uhundanee of terror and 
confusion through tlie centre of the enemy’s 
line, when from the two-gates, on the light and 
left, the lieutenant-general I’uhhus Valeiius 
Flaccus, and C’aius Aurelius, burst out against 
the wings. 'I'he .servants, sutlers’ Ikivs, ami 
the whole of those who were left to guard th<» 
baggage, joined to increase the shout; so that 
to the (hirthaginians, who had been led to di*- 
spise them, chiefly by an oj}ini'm of the small¬ 
ness of their numbers, they sud<lenly exhibited 
an appearance of a very considerable army. I 
can scarcely indeed lake upon me to assert, as 
some writers have done, that two thousand 
three hundred of the enemy wore slain, and 
that the loss of the Romans was no more than 
five hundred : but, whether the advantage was 
so great or not, the success of that <lay was 
highly important; I know not, whether it was 
not the most so of any obtained during that 
war: for, to avoid being conquered by Hanni¬ 
bal was, to the troops who were victorious on 
that day, a matter of greater difliculty than to 
conquer him afterwards. 

XVII. Hannibal, thus precluded from all 
hope of getting posses.sion of Nola, niarchcil 
away to Ac43rrff; and then Marcelliis, imme¬ 
diately shutting the gate.s, and posting guards to 
prevent any person from going out of the city, 
held a judicial inquiry in the formn concerning 
those who had entered into a private corre.s- 
pondence with the enemy. Above seventy 
were convicted of treasonable practires. ’riiese 
he beheaded, and judged iheir elfocts to bo 
confiscated to the use of the Roman people; 
and then, having lodged the government in the 
hands of the senate, he marched thence with 
ail his forces, and taking post above Suessula, 
pitched his camp there. The Carthaginians first 
endeavoured to entice the people of Acerrs' to 


a voluntary surrender, and afterwards on ThuI- 
ing them obstinate, prepared to invest and as¬ 
sault the town. However, the Acorrans pos¬ 
sessed more couiago than strcnglli. When, 
therefore, they perceived the enemy drawing 
lines of circiiniviilliilion round their wails, de¬ 
spairing of lieing al)le to defend the city, they 
seized the o})porlunity before tlie works were 
drawn «‘ompletely round, and stealing away in 
the (lead of night, llnougb the sjiace unoecupied 
liv tlie lines, which was negligently guaided, 
eilcetcd their escape, some lliioiigh tin* roads, 
others through [lallilcss ways, as each was led 
bv design or misiake, into those (ities of Cum- 
pama, which tiiey know had not deserted the 
alliance with Koine, llaiiiiibal, having sacked 
and l(urii<‘d Ac«'rra“, and heariim (hat the* Kn- 
t man ilict.ilor, with his legions, were seen from 
j (’asilinnm at some distance, liogan to appre¬ 
hend lest, in consequence of the enemy being 
eneamped in the neigldanirhood, some divtiir- 
! h.ni('(‘ niiglit arise even at (’ajma, am! tluTefore 
led Ills forces to Casilinum. 'J'iiat town was 
held at this time by five hundred Pr.Tneslines, 
with a small number of Romans and Latine.s, 
wliom the news of the disaster at C’anna* had 
brought thither. The former, because the le¬ 
vies at Prameste were not comi)leled at the ap- 
pomteil day, iiad .set out from home too late; 
and, having arrived at (’asilinum before llie ac¬ 
count of the defeat, and being tlieie joined b\ 
several others, both Romans and allies, \ver<‘ 
inarching forwards m a vi'ry considiT.ible Imdy, 
wiien the news of the fight at Caimre induced 
ihi'iii to turn back. Here being feareil bv, and 
fearing the (himpaniaiis, thi'y spent soxeral 
days in guarding against jilots, and forming 
them in turn ; when, receiving certain informa¬ 
tion of the revolt intended at (’apun, and of 
Hannibal’s bi'ing received into tlie town, tlu'v 
put to death the obnoxious inhabitants by night, 
and seized on that part of the citywhirh stands 
on this side of the Vulturnus, for it is divided by 
that river. And tliis was all the garrison (he 
Romans had at (hisiliiuim. 'To these was adde^l 
a cohort of Perusians, consisting of four hun¬ 
dred and sixty men, driven hither by the same 
bad news which had brought the Pramestincs a 
few days before. The number of soldiers was 
now nearly sulficient for the defenee of a place 
of such .small extent, and which had one side 
enclosed by the river. A scarcity ^orn made 
them even think the number of men too great. 
XVIII. When Hannibal came within a 
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siiiall distsince of the plucc, he hont forward a 
body of Ga?tulians, urulor a>i oflicor named Is- 
alca, witU orderji, that if an o])porluiiity could 
be iouml of conferring with the garrison, he 
should llrst endeavour to allure Ihcin, by ex- 
prissioiJs, of kindness, to open the gales, and 
re^<‘ive his troops ; hut, if tliey persisted in ob¬ 
stinate ojiposiUon, that lie should then pul his 
forces in action, and try if he could on any side 
break into llie city. When they came near the 
walls, all being silent, it was Ixdieved that the 
town was evaeuate<l, and the barbarian, sujipos- 
ing lliat the garrison had retired through fear. 
wa.s ])rej»aring U» break down the gales, but 
these flying suddenly open, two coliorts drawn 
uj> within for the purpose, rushed out with 
great impetuosity, and made a eousideruble 
slaughter. The first body of a.ssail.iiits being 
ihu.s repulsed, Maharbal was st rit U]t with a 
more jmwi'rful force; luit nintber could he 
withstand the sally of llie cohorts. At last 
llannil)al, jnlehing his eamji close und«‘r tlie 
walls, prejiared to assault this sjn.ill town .nut 
ganison with the whole of his troops; eoni- 
plelely rnconipassing it, and wliile urging on 
till' attack with briskness in every jjurt at 
once, he lost a great number of his soldiers, 
juirtieularly of tho.se who were most forward 
in action, I'y weapons thrown from llu- wails 
.ind lowers. At one lime tlie besieged having 
had the eonragi' to sally out, Hannibal, by 
placing 11 line of I'lephanls m their way, was 
near cutting oil their retreat, lie drove ilu’iii. 
howevi r, in confusion nit<t tlu* town, afU‘r they 
had l«ist a great many men in }>rt)porlion to 
tlie smallness of their number ; and more would 
have lallen, had not night put an end to tiu' 
engagement. On the following day the be- 
.su’gers were animated witli extraordinary ar¬ 
dour to cany on tln‘ assault, espeemlly a.s a 
mural crown of gold was jirojio-sed as a |)nzc. 
ami as the general himself ujdirauUd the cou- 
qm^rors of Saginitum with their lanly advance^ 
in the sK'ge of a trilling fortress, situate on 
level ground; reminding each in j)aitieMliir, as 
well as tlie whole army in general, of 'Prebia, 
Thrasinieuus, and Oanna‘. 'riiey then began 
to work their macliines, and to sink mnu's; m 
were those allies of the Romans delicieni citlier 
ill vigour or skill, to counteract the attemiits of 
the cneniy. Against the machines they erect, 
ed bulwark* ,by counlenuines iutere(‘ph‘d the 
mines, bailling all the efforts of the Cartha 
giitiuns both open and concealed, until cvei 


shame compelled him to abandon the enterprise: 
but, lest lie sliould ajipear to have cntiiely 
given up llie design, he fortified a camp, where 
he jiosted a small body of troops, and then 
withdrew into winler.<juartors at (lajiua. Here, 
during llie greater part of the winter, he kept 
Ins forces lodged in houses, men w'lio had fre- 
(jueritly and long endured with firmness every 
hardshi|» to whiih human nature is liable ; and 
ha<l never been aceuslomed to, nor ever had 
experienced tlie eomlorls of prosperity. 'J’hese 
men, tliercfore, wlmm no jtower of adversity 
had been able to subdue, wa re ruined by an ex¬ 
cess of good forlum- and by imiiioderale plea¬ 
sures. 'J'iiese piodueed elUets the more per¬ 
nicious ; because, bi ing hnberto uiuiecustomed, 
as ] have said, to such imlulgcnces, they j)lung- 
<■() into them with tlie gieater avidity. Sleeji, 
ami wiiu’, and feasting, and harlots, and ballis, 
and uileness, with whieli, through habit, they 
becalm* daily more and more di'Iighted, ener- 
vati'd both their miiuks and bodies to such a 
iegiei*, that tliey owed their preservation, ra- 
her to the name they had acijuired by their 
last victories, than to their present slrengtli. 
In the opinion of jiersons skilled in the art of 
war, the general was guilty of a greater fault 
n this instance, than in not leading forward 
his army directly to the city of Jiorne, after the 
battle of (’anna:: lor that dilatory conduct 
might be sujijiosed only to have deferred the 
(•on(|uesf for a time, win'rcas tlii.s latter error 
left him destitute of tlic vslrengtli to ellcct iL 
A« eordiiigly, he marelied out of (’apua, as if 
with a different ariny, for it retained not, in 
any particular, the least remains of the former 
liseiplinc. Most of the men returned to the 
field encumbered with harlots; and, as soon as 
they b(‘gan to live in tents, and were obliged 
to undergo the fatigue of inarches, and other 
military labours; like r.iw recruits, tlieir 
strength both of body and mind fulled them: 
and fiom that time, during the whole course of 
tlie sumim'r eanijiaign, groat numbers used to 
steal awny from their standards, without leave, 
and the only lurking place of all these desert¬ 
ers was (’apua. 

AT.V. However, when the rigour of the sea¬ 
son began to abate, he drew his troojis out of 
their wliiter-<[uarters, and returned to Casili- 
num ; where, notwithstanding there had been a 
cessation from attacks, yet the continued block¬ 
ade had reduced the townsmen and garrison to 
the extremity of want. The Roman camp was 
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commanded by Titus Sempronms, the dictate 
having gone to Rome to take the auspice 
anew. Marcellus, who, on his part, earnestly 
wished to bring relief to the bcsiege<i, was pre 
vented by the overflowing of the river Vultur 
nus, and by the earnest entreaties of the peoplt 
of Nola and Acerr®, who dreaded the ('ainjia 
nians, m case of the departure of the Koinat' 
troops. Gracchus, having received injunolioni? 
from the dictator not to engage in any eiilei 
prise during his absence, but to niamtaiii ho 
post near Casilinum, did not venture to stir 
although he received such accounts from tliai 
town, as were sufljcient to overcome every de¬ 
gree of patience. It appeared that several, una¬ 
ble longer to endure hunger, hud thrown them, 
selves down precipices, and that others stood 
unarmed on the walls, exposing their naked Ikj 
dies to the blows of the missive weu|)ons. Grac¬ 
chus fell great concern for their distn-ss; hut 
he neither dared to engage in fight, contrary U 
the dictator's order, (and fight lie plainly must, 
if he attempted only to throw m jtrovisions,) 
nor had he any hope of getting them conveyed 
in clandestinely by his men. He therefore col¬ 
lected corn from from all parts of the country 
round; and having filled therewith a great 
number of casks, sent a messenger to Casilinum 
to the magistrate, desiring that the people should 
catch the casks which the river would bring 
down. The following night was pas-,ed in at¬ 
tentively watching for the completion of the 
hopes raised by the Roman messenger, when 
the casks, being sent along the middle of the 
stream, floated down to the town, and the corn 
was divided equally among them all. The same 
stratagem wa.s practised with success on llio fol¬ 
lowing night, and on the third. The casks were 
put into the river, and conveyed to the place of 
their destination in the course of the same night, 
by which means they escaped the notice of l!ie 
enemy’s guard: but the river being afterwards 
rendered more rapid by the continued rams, a 
whirling eddy drove them across to the side 
where the enemy’s guards were posted, and 
there they were discovered sticking among osiers 
which grew on the banks. This being report¬ 
ed to Hannibal, care was taken for the future 
to guard the Vulturnus with greater vigilance, 
so that no supply, sent down by it to the city, 
should pass without discovery. Notwithstand. 
ing which, quantities of nuts being poured into 
the river at the Roman camp, and floating down 
in the middle of the stream to Casilinum, were 


stopped there with hurdles. The scarcity 
however, at last became so excessive, that 
tearing of the straps and the leathern covers oi 
their shields, and softening them m boiling wa¬ 
ter, they endeavoured to chow them, nor did 
they abstain from mice or any other kind ol 
animal. They even dug up every sort of he-b 
and root that grew at the foot of the ramparts 
of the town, and when the enemy hau plough¬ 
ed up all the ground round the wall, that pro¬ 
duced any herbs, they sowed it with turnip 
seed, which made Hannibal exclaim, “ Am I 
to Bit before (Jasilinum until these grow 
Although he had liilherto refused to listen to 
any terms of capitulation, yet he now allowed 
o\erturej> to be made to hi'ii, respecting the re- 
tlccmiiig of the men of free condition. An 
agreement was made, that for eaeh of these a 
ransom should be paid of seven ounces of gold; 
and tlien, h.iving received tlie ratification of tlic 
same, the garrison surrendered. Tliey were 
ih't.uned ill custody until all the gold was paid, 
and uftei wards lioiiouralily e.scorled to (’u:n». 
This IS a more probable account than that which 
relates that they were slum by a body of caval¬ 
ry, ordered to attack them on tlieir departure. 
The greatest part of them were Tramestines; 
out of five hundred and seventy of these, (the. 
lumber who were in the garrison,) almost one 
lalf perislied by the sword or by famine, the 
est returned in safety to Trameste with tlicir 
commander Manicius, who had formerly been 
a notary there. The truth of tins relation is 
Itesled by a statue of him erected m the forum 
at I’ra'iie.ste, clad in a coat of mail, and dressed 
n a gown, with the head covered ; and by three 
mages, with an inscription engraved on a plate 
f brass, importing that “ Manicius vowed the.se 
n belialf of the soldiers, who were in the gar- 
ison al Casilinum.” The same inscription was 
laced under the three images in the temple of 
fortune. 

XX. The town of Casilinum was restored 
0 the Campanians, and strengthened by a re- 
nforcement of seven hundred men from Han- 
libal’s army, lost, on the departure of the Car- 
haginian, the Romans should attack it. To 
he Pranesline soldiers, the Roman senate de¬ 
reed two years’ pay, and immunity from mili- 
■ary service for five years. Being olTered the 
ights of Roman citizens, in consideration of 
.heir bravery, they chose to r^igin in their 
wn community. With regard to theVato of the 
t’erusians, oiir information is not so clear; for 
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‘ W .0 receive no light cither from any monument 
of their own, or any docree of the Romans. 
About lh(5 same tune, the Pctelhans, who alone 
of all the Bruttians had persevered in maintain¬ 
ing frKsndship with Koine, were attacked not 
ogly by the Carthaginians, who were in pos- 
ijession of the adjacent country, but also by the 
other Bruttians, who resented their followin'; 
separati? counsels. Unable to withstand such 
a inQllitinlo of foes, the Potellians sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Koine to solicit succour. 'J'he ut¬ 
most Compassion was excited in the breasts 
both of the senate and people by these men’s 
prayers and fears; for on being told that they 
must depend on ihenisclves for safety, they 
burst out into piteous lanienlations in the 
poreh of the sen.ite-liouse. 'J'hc alfair being 
propo.s(‘d a s<‘cond time to the eoiisideralion of 
the senators, by Mamiis Porijponius the praitor, 
after examining into the resources of die com¬ 
monwealth in every quarter, they were obliged 
to acknowledge that they were not now in a 
capacity ot assisting their distant allies; they 
therefoie de-areil the amliassadors to return 
home, and after doing their utmost to fulfil 
the duty of faitlifiil conledisrutcs, to provide for 
their own sali-ty m the best manner the pre- 
'sent circumstances would permit. When the 
n-sult of this einhassy was reported to the Pe- 
tellians, tlieir senate wuis suddenly seized with 
such grict and terror, that many of them advised 
to abandon the city, and seek refuge wherever 
each could find it; otlicrs, that since they were 
forsaken by their old cmineetions, they should 
unite with the rest of the Bruttians. and 
through tlieir mediation surrender themselves 
to Jlaiinihal. However, the majority were of 
opinion tliat no stop sliould be taken rashly, or 
in a hurry ; but lli.il llie matter should be con- 
sulered anew. Ai'conlingly, it was taken un¬ 
der deliberation on the following day, when 
their fears had in some measure subsided, the 
more considerable persons prevailing on them 
to bring in all their etfects from the country, 
and to fortify the walls and the city. 

* XXL About this time letters were brought 
to Kome from Sicily and Sardinia. Those 
written from Sicily by Titus Otacilius, pro¬ 
prietor, were first read in the senate; the con¬ 
tents were, that “ I’ublms Furius, the pnetor, 
had come from Africa to Lilybajum with his 
Heel, and that he himself was grievously 
woundeilf so that his life was in imminent dan¬ 
ger ; that neither pay nor corn was furnished 
VoL. I.—3 P 


to the soldiers and marines at the regular limes, 
nor were there any funds from which they 
could be obtained; that be earnestly recoin, 
mended that sujiplies of these articles might 
be sent as soon as possible, and also, that, if it 
seemed proper, one of the new pra;lors might 
be appointed to succeed him in his employ¬ 
ment.” ’I’he letters of Aulus Cornelius 
Mammilla, propra’tor from Sardinia, were 
nearly of the same purpoit respecting hay and 
corn. To both the same answer w'as given, 
that there were no moans of forwarding sup- 
plies, and that they themselves must take mea¬ 
sures for providing for their fleets and armies, 
Titus Otacilius, however, sending ambassadors 
to Ilicro, the only resource of the Homan 
people in that quarter, received from him as 
much money as was necessary for tlie pay oi 
the troops, and corn .sufiicicnl for six months. 
In Sardinia, the allied states gave a liberal con¬ 
tribution to Cornelius. At Home there was 
such a scarcity of money, tliut it was judged 
reijuisiie, on a proposal made to that purpose, 
by Marcus Mmucius, plebeian tribune, to con- 
siitule tlirec jiublic bankers; these were Lu¬ 
cius ^mihus Papus, who had been consul and 
censor, Marcus Atilius Kcgulus, who had been 
twice consul, and Lucius Scribonius Libo,who 
was then ])lebeian tribune. Two Atilii, Mar¬ 
cus and Cams, being appointed commissioners 
for the purpose, dedicated the temple of Con¬ 
cord, which liucius Manlius had vowed in his 
prailorship. Three pontilfs were also elected, 
Quintus Caecilius Mctcllus, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, and Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, in the 
room of Publius Scantinius, deceased, and of 
Lucius .iEmilius Paullus, the consul, and 
Quintus -Elius Pictus, who had fallen in the 
battle of Cann.TJ. 

XXII. When the senate had repaired, as 
far as could be cfloctcd by human wisdom, the 
losses sustained by other parts of the state, 
through the uninterrupted course of disasters 
in which fortune had involved them, they at 
length turned their thoughts on themselves, on 
the solitude that appeared in the senate-honsc, 
and the small number of those who assembled 
in the great council of the nation: for the 
council had not been filled up since the cen¬ 
sorship of Lucius iEmilius and Oaius Fla- 
minius, although, during these five years, the 
unfortunate battles, besides the casualties to 
which every man is subject, had swept off 
such a number of its members. As the dicta- 
41 
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tor was now gone, after the loss of Ca.'ilitium, 
to join the army, this business was, at the 
earnest request of all, proj>osed to the eon^ide- 
ration of the senate by Maiiius Pomponuis, a 
prictor. On which Spurius Carvilius, after 
having, i« a Jong sjiecch lamented not only the 
fewness, but even the total want of citizens, 
who might be chosen into their body, said, that 
« for the purpose of filling uj) the senate, and 
of forniiiig a closer conni^ction with the Lafiiie 
nation, ho recommended, with all the eainest- 
ness which a matter of that imjiortance de- 
manilod. tliat, if the Jioman fathers thought 
proper so to order, two senators out of each of 
tile Latino stales should be invested with the 
rights of citizens, and lulopted m the room of 
the members deceased.” 'J’his proposition the 
senators heard with no less disgust than liad 
been e\riteil by a demand of the same purport, 
formerly made by the I.atmcs tliemselve.s. A 
murmur of indignation, indeed, spread through 
every part of the assembly. 'I'itus Manlius in 
particular, saying, that “ there still existed one 
of the same race with that consul, who IbrmiT- 
ly declared in the capitol, tliat ho would with 
his own hand put to death any Latino whom 
he should see in the senatc-houso.” Quin- 
lus Fabius Maximus said, that “never was 
mention of any business in that house more 
]>erfeetly unseasonable than wils (when the 
mind.s of the allies were in susjiensc, and tlieir 
fidelity doubtful,) the touching on a subject 
which might create farther disquiet among 
them. That all present were bound to bury 
in univer^al forgetfulness those inconsiderate 
words of one individual; for that if ever any 
matter occurred in that house that demanded 
secrecy, and induced a solemn obligation to si¬ 
lence, it was this proposition, which, beyond 
every other, ought to be covered, concealed, 
and consigned to oblivion, and to pass as if it 
never had been uttered.” 7’his prevented any 
farther discussion. They then came to a reso. 
lutiun, that a dictator should be created, to elect 
members into the senate ; and that he .should 
be a person who had formerly been censor, and 
was the first in seniority living, of those who 
had held that office. They likewise ordered, 
that the consul Oaius Tereiitius should he sent 
for, in order to nominate the dictator. Leav. 
ing his troops in Apulia, he came thence by 
long journeys to Rome, and, pursuant to the 
decree of the senate, on the following night, 
according to the custom, nominated Marcus 
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Fabius Ruleo dictator for nionlbs, without 
a master of the horse. 

XXIir. liuteo mounted the rostrum attend¬ 
ed by Ills lictors, and declared that “ he did not 
approve of two dictators at one lime, of whicli 
there had hitherto been no precedent; neither 
w'as he content with lus own .appointmeiit to 
the dictatorship, without a master of the horse ; 
nor of the censorial power being intrusied to a 
single per.sori, and to that person a second 
time: nor yet of authorily being granted to a 
dictator for .six inoutbs, unless he were to com¬ 
mand m war. But llu'sc particulars, m whicli 
accuh'iit, the exigeruncs of the times, and ne¬ 
cessity, bad caused such irregularUii's, he would 
reduci' into regular onlcr. For, in the liist 
place, he would not displace any of those sena¬ 
tors whom (huus Fliiinmius and Lucius .Eini- 
bus had idci led, m their eeiisorsliip ; he would 
only order tlie list of them to Ix' (raiisciilxMi, 
and read over; for no single |)erson oieilit 
to have authority to judge and determiiie on 
the eliararter and morals of a senator; and that, 
in substituting others in the room of tliose de. 
ceased, he would regulate his clioiee in such a 
manner, that the jirefercnce shoukl be seen to 
lie botw'een one rank and anollier, not between 
one man and another.” When tlie list of the 
old senate had been read, he then elected, first, 
in room ol the deci’ased members, those who, 
smc(‘ the rensorshij) of Lueius .iiniiliiis autl 
Cams FlamiiiiU'., had obtained any cunile ma¬ 
gistracy, and had not yel been elccUxl sciirilors, 
and these in order, according to tin- |>rion(v 
of their uppointment.s to olfice. Next, he 
made choice of those who had Ixam iPililes, ])lc- 
heian tribunes, or qua sters. Then, out of such 
as iiad nevi'r held a public olfice, lie selected 
those who had spoils taken from an enemy 
hanging in their houses, or had received the 
prize of a civic crown. Having, iii this man¬ 
ner, and with the entire appiobatiori of all 
ranks of men, elected into the smiate one hun¬ 
dred and seventy.sevcn members, he instantly 
abdicated his olfice, ordered the lictors to de¬ 
part, and came down from the rostrum a pri. 
vate citizen. He then mixed with the crowd 
employed in their private concerns, or who 
were loitering in the forum, and this ho did to 
prevent them from quitting the jdace to escort 
him. However, the warmth of their zeal was 
not cooled by that delay, and thfjy, conducted 
him home in vast numbers. 

XXIV. On the following night, the consul 
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'sot out on h s rotijrn to tlio army, without ac- 
<iuaint nc; the senate, lest lie should be detained 
in the city on account of the elecliojis: who 
next day, on tlie business bciiis jiroposed by 
the prajlor Manius l^ompoiiius, decreed that a 
leWer should hi' wriUciito the dictator, willi di- 
rvclions tliat, if lie judged it consistent wit!i the. 
jnihlie good, he sliould come home to liold the 
elec(ion*of consuls, and should bring the m ister 
of tlie horse, and the pra’tor Marcus Marcel- 
lu'i, m order tliat governinenfinight learn from 
them in jierson, the stale of the pulilie alfairs, 
and adopt such measures as circumstances re- 
tpiired. All those came whosi* jircscnce was de¬ 
sired, liMving liculenant-geneials to eoinmand 
llie h'gions. 'Fhe diet.itor speaking liriellv and 
niodi'slly of his own services, attrihutedu grcMt 
share of the honour acijuired to the master of 
tlie horse, 'rihi'rius Seinjiroiiius (iraeehus. 
Jle then puhlished a proclamation for .in as- 
semhly of election, in which were criMted con¬ 
suls, Lucius I’ostunmis, the tlnrd lime, being 
iilisent, cmploy<‘d m tlie government of lln* 
jtrovinee of (Liul; and Tiheiius Senifiromus 
(iraechus, then master of the hor.’.i*, and enriili; 
Ji'dile. Tiien followed the (•iioosing of jiradois : , 
thi;se were Marcus \'aleriu.s Lawmiis, Ajiptus 
' (daudius Pulcher, (Quintus Fulvius Flaecus, 
and Quintus Mucius Scivvola. As soon as 
llic appointment of magistrates was finished, 
tile dictator returned to Teaimiu, the wintcr- 
({uarters of liis army, leaving the master of tlie 
liorse, at liome: in order that, as he was to 
enter into otliee in a few days, he might take 
the judginent of the senate concerning the 
levying and [irocurmg troojis for the service of 
the year. Wiiile the puhlic attention was em¬ 
ployed principally on this business, an account 
was brought of a new disaster, fortune crowd¬ 
ing into this year events of that nature in con¬ 
stant succession ; this was, that Lucius Postu- 
mius, consul elect, together with his army, liad 
lieen cut off in (Lml. On the road through 
whicdi he was to lead his army, there was a 
wood of vast extent, the (Jaiils called it Litana • 
the lree,s of this wood, adjoining the road on 
the right and left, the Gauls had cut in sucli a 
manner, that as long as they were untouched 
they stood, but on being pushed, oven witli tlie 
slightest force, they fell. Postuinius had with 
him two Roman legions, and had enlisted such 
numbers frorji among the allies on the coast of 
tlie upper sea, that he led an army of twenty- 
five thousand men into the enemy’s country. 


The Cauls posted themselves rouml the outer 
skirts of 111 ,, wood, and, wlnm tlie army on its 
inarch entered the pass, they then jiUislicd the 
outiTniost treoh of those which they liadcut; 
these fill against the next, and those like.wisc 
ag.uji:<t olhcr.s unsteady before, until, over- 
whelming tlie Romans on all sides, they crush¬ 
ed in one universal ruin, men, horses, and arms; 
so that scarcidy ten of llieiii miule their escape; 
the greater pari were bruisoil to death by the 
trunks of the trees, oi eiilatigled in the frag¬ 
ments ol biaiielu's, wliile tlie remainder, dis¬ 
mayed liy tills sudden and siramzc disaster, 
were shun by the (JauK, who, in anus, enclos¬ 
ed every jiart of the wood. Out ot so gre.it a 
miniber, a \eij l»'w wt-re taken prisoners ; these 
pusiiing for a bridge which lay over a river, 
we-re inloreepled by ihi' enemy, who h.id l.iketi 
posse.ssKui ot it before. Here [’osluniius fell, 
fighting with tlie utmost br.iverv to avoiil being 
talien. ’I’liis gener.d’s liead the Roianscut off. 
and, logetln'r with the sj>oils taken from his 
body, carrii'd it m tiiiiinpb into a foniple, which 
they hebl m the highest rev(*renee. Afler- 
waids eiiijitying the head, as their cusloni is, 
they encased the skull with gold, ami this they 
used as a eonscer.ifed vessel, out of which lliey 
made libations on high festivals ; and as a ciiji 
to be drank out of by the ollinating jiriest, and 
the other priests of the place. The booty also, 
which fell into (he hands ot the (J.iuls, was as 
abundant, as tlndr victory was complete: for 
although hardly any escaped destruction from 
the falling of the wood, yet every thing else 
was found spre.id regularly along the line of 
the lifeless troops; because there had been no 
lltght, and consequently no removal of any 
thing. 

XXV. On the news of this calamily, such 
dismay possessed the public during several days, 
that the shops were shut, and solitude, like that 
of muliiight, jirevailed through the whole city, 
until the government charged the a'diles In go 
round through all the streeU, to order the shops 
to he opened, and this appearance of puhlic 
mouriiinglo be laid aside. 'J’hen Tiberius Sem- 
pronius, assembling the senate, endeavoured to 
console them by saying, lhal, they who had 
not sunk under the ruinous disaster at (hinme, 
should not let their courage be depressed by 
misfortunes of less inornenL” He observed, that 
“ provided their operations against Harinibal, 
and their Carthaginian enemies, were attended 
with success, (as lie hoped they would,) the pro- 
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secution of the war against the Gnuls might 
without danger, be suspended; and that it would 
be always in the power of the gods and of the 
Roman people to take ample vengeanee for their 
treachery. It was their business, tlmrefore, to 
consult and deliberate on the measures to be 
taken against the Carthaginian, and on the 
strength with which that war was to be con¬ 
ducted.” He gave them a detail of the num¬ 
bers of infantry and cavalry, of Romans, and of 
allies, in the dictator’s army; then Marcellus 
laid before them the amount of his own troops, 
white inquiry was made as to the force in 
Apulia, with the consul Caius Terentius. But 
no plan could be devised of forming consular 
armies sufficiently powerful to cope with such 
formidable enemies. Wherefore, though strong¬ 
ly stimulated by just resentment, they deter¬ 
mined to suspend all jiroreedmgs against Gaul 
for that year. The dictator’s arniv w.a.s decree<l 
to the consul. It was resolved that those sol¬ 
diers in Marceilus’s army, wlio had fled from 
Cann®, should be transported into Sicily, and 
serve there as long as the war should continue 
in Italy; and that to the same place should be 
sent the least able in the dictator’s legions, but 
there was no order that these should be detained 
during any particular term, but only for the 
number of campaigns directed by law. The 
two city legions were assigned to the other con¬ 
sul, who should be substituted in the room of 
Lucius Postumius; who, it was determined, 
should be elected as soon as it could be done 
with permission of the auspices; that two le¬ 
gions should be brought home, with all expedi¬ 
tion, from Sicily; out of which, the consul 
appointed to the charge of those of the city, 
should take as many soldiers as should he ne¬ 
cessary ; that the consul Caius Tcrentius should 
be continued in command for a year, and that 
no diminution should lie made in the force em¬ 
ployed under him for the defence of Apulia. 

XXVI. During the period in which those 
events took place, and these preparations were 
making in Italy, the war was prosecuted with 
no less vigour m Spain, hut success had hitherto 
inclined to the Romans. The two Sc’pios, 
Publius and Cneius, divided the forces between 
them, that Cneius might conduct the operations 
on land, and Publius those at sea; while Has- 
druhal, who commanded the Carthaginians, hav¬ 
ing little confidence in any strength that he 
could muster against cither, kept aloof, relying 
for safely on the distance and on the nature of 


ground, until, after long and frequent solicita¬ 
tions, a reinforcement was sent him from Africa, 
of four thousand foot and five hundred horse. 
At length resuming hopes, he removed his 
camp nearer to the enemy, and gave orders, in 
person, for preparing and fitting out a fleet,, for 
the protection of the islands, and the sea-coast. 
In the midst of the hurry of his preparations 
for recommencing the war anew, lie was greatly 
alarmed by the desertion of the commund'eTs of 
his ships, who, having been severely reprimand¬ 
ed for abandoning the fleet at the Iberus, in a 
cowardly manner, had never since been very 
faithfully disposed, either to the general, or tlie 
interest of the Carthaginians. These deserters 
had excited an insurrection in th<“ country of the 
'rartessians, where, at their iii-ligiition, several 
eilies had revolted, and one they had even taken 
by storm. Instead, tlierefon*. of directing Ills 
operations against the Romans, he tinned them 
against liis own nation ; ami, having entere»l 
iheir territory in a hostile manner, resolved to 
attack Galbus, a general of high reputation, 
commander of that people, who, with a power¬ 
ful force, kept close within hiscain[), under ihi* 
walls of the city, which had been taken a few 
daysbefore. Accordingly, sending forward kis 
light-arrned troops to draw out the levollers ti> 
battle, he des|>atrhed part of his infantry to ra¬ 
vage the lands, on all sides, and jnok up strag¬ 
glers : tlms, at the same time, tlie camp wa*- 
alarmed, and the country filled with flight and 
slaughter. At length, when, by difl’erent roads, 
the fugitives had escaped within their works, 
they so entirely got rid of their panic, tliat tlicy 
had courage sufficient, not only to defend them, 
but even to challenge Ilasdrubal to battle. 
'J’hcy sallied out therefore in a body from tlie 
camp, dancing according to tlieir custom : and 
their unexpected boldness struck terror info 
those who, a little before, took pains to provoke 
them. Hasdrubal, therefore, drew back his 
forces to an eminence of considerable height, 
and farther secured l>y a river running at the 
foot of it, ordering the advanced party of light 
troops, and the scattered horsemen, to retreat to 
the same place; but still not thinking himself 
sufficiently secured by the hill or the river, he 
fortified his camp completely with a rampart. 
While they thus terrified each other alternately, 
several skirmishes took place, in which the Nu- 
midian cavalry proved not a for (he 

Spanish, nor the Mauritanian javelin nearer for 
the targetcer; the latter possessing together 
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with equal activity, much greater strength anti 
much mure courage. 

XXVII. 'rhe Tartrsians, finding that they 
*coul(l not, by advancing to his camp, entice the 
('artliaginian to an engagement; and that, on 
the Either hand an assault on it would be at- 
tended with much difficulty, stormed the city of 
Asena, where Hasdrubal, on entering their ter- 
ritoj-y, ha^ stored up his corn and other provi¬ 
sions: and this gave them the command of all 
the adjacent country. And now they could in 
longe.r, either on n march or in a oamp, be kejit 
in ordi-r by any command. As soon, therefore, 
as Hasdrubal perceived that success had, as 
usual, begotten such disorder, he exhorted hi: 
men to attack tliem while they straggled with, 
out their standards; and di'seending from the 
hill, [iroceeded in order of liattle towards the 
camp. Ills approach licing announccil iiy mes¬ 
sengers, flying bu<-k in consternation from the 
W'atch |)osts and advanced guards, the general 
alarm was given ; on which, as fast as each could 
lake u]) his arms, without eornmand, without 
signal, without regard to any regular disposi¬ 
tion, or even to lanks, ihiy rushed out to haU 
tie. The foremost had ulreaiiy engaged in 
figlit, \\hile some ran up, in small jiarlies, and 
others had not yet come out of the camji. 
However, at the beginning, mendy liirough 
tiieir during boldness, they struck terror into 
the (-arlliaginians; but afterwards, as their thin 
ranks eloseil witli the compact band of tliese, 
the <i:uiger, from the smulliK'ss of their num¬ 
bers, becoming ajipareiit, eaeli liegan to look 
about for supjiort. and, being repulsed in all 
jiartK, tliey collected theinsi’lves in a eirele. 
H»“re, crowded together, they were driven into 
sucli a narrow compass, that tliey had scarcely 
room to move their arms, and, in tliis situation, 
were entirely surrounded, so that the slaugliter 
ot them eontunied through the greater part of 
tlie ilay. A small number, liaving forced a 
jiassjigi', made ollTo the woods and mountains; 
with like consternation, the camp was ahan. 
dyned, and the whole nation, the day following, 
submitted to the conqueror. But it did not 
conliniK' long in a state of peace; for orders 
were brought at several times from Carthage 
tliat Husdrubal should, with all speed lead his 
army into Italy. The report of this intended 
procedure, spreading through Spain, wrought a 
change in/’.o disposition of almost every slate, 
in favour of the Romans. Hasdrubal, there¬ 
fore, immediately despatched a letter to Car¬ 


thage, representing what mischief the said re¬ 
port of his departure had occasioned. I'liat 
“ if he Were really to remove thence, the Ro¬ 
mans Would be masters of Spam, liclorc he 
should cros^, the Iberus. For, besides that he 
had iieitlier forces nor commander, whom he 
could leave in his place,the Roman generalswerc 
such, that, with the strength equal to theirs, 
It was scarcely ])i)S!,ii)|c to withstand them; 
wheiefore, it they had any regard for the coun¬ 
try in question, they ought to send a successor 
111 his room, with a }>owerful army ; who, though 
all events shoukl prove prosperous, would find 
in the province but little time for repose.’’ 

XAVIII. Although this letter made a con¬ 
siderable impression on the senate, yet deem, 
ing Italy of superior importance, and entitled 
to the first attention, they made no i hange in 
the orders respecting Hasdrubal and his forces. 
Ilimilco was sent with a complete army and an 
extraordinary number of ships, in order to 
maintain a superiority in .Spam, both by land 
and sea, and to defend it from all attacks. 
After transjiorting his land and sea forces, ho 
fortified a enmp, drew uji the shijis on land, 
and Riirroumh'd thernw’ilh a ranqiart; ami then, 
attended by a body of chosen horsemen, with 
all possible expedition, and w’llh tlie same jire- 
cautions m passing through nations whose at¬ 
tachment was doubtful, as through those who 
were professed enemies, he came to Hasdrubal. 
As soon as he had eommunicated to him the 
di'crees and orders of the senate, and learned 
from liim, in turn, the method m which the 
war ill Spam was to be conducted, ho returned 
without delay to lus own camp, being indebted 
for safely to the celerity of his motions; for, 
before a plot could lie concerted any where 
iigainst him, lie had always liTt tlie place. Has- 
drubiil, jircviously to liis march, iin{K>sed con. 
tnbution.s on all the states under Ins authority ; 
for he well knew that Hannibal had, on several 
occasioms, purchased a passage; that no consi¬ 
deration, blit that of pay, made his Gallic auxi¬ 
liaries remain with him ; and that, if he had 
undertaken such an expedition, unprovided 
with money, he could scarcely have penetrated 
so far as to the Alps. Having therefore, with 
violent haste, exacted the same, he marched 
down to the Iberus. When the Romans were 
informed of the decrees of the Cartliaginians, 
and of Hasdrubal’s movement, the two com¬ 
manders, renouncing every other businos.s,deter¬ 
mined with their united forces to obstruct and 
41 * 
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put a stop to his enterprise. For they ennsi- 
sidcred, that, if Haiiiiihal, whose single force 
Italy could hardly withstand, sliould ho joinoii 
by the Spanish army with Hiisdruhal at its 
head, there would be an end of the Roman 
empire. Anxiously intent on eirocling this 
purpose, they made a junction of their forces 
on the hank of the Iherus, and, crossing the 
river, held a long consultation whether they 
should directly face the enemy, or be content 
with detaining him, by attacking his allies. 
The result was, that they determined to lay 
siege to the city called Ibera, from tlie river 
near which it stood, at that time the nnist opu¬ 
lent in all that jiart of the country. When 
Hasdrubal understood this, instead of Itringmg 
succour to his allies, he likewise proceeded to 
besiege a town, lately put under the ])rotection 
of the Romans: in conseijuenee of which, th 
siege already formed by the latter was raised, 
and their force directed against Ha-sdrubal him¬ 
self. 

XXIX. For a few day.s, they remained on- 
camped at the distance, from each other, of 
five miles, not without skirmishes, hut neither 
party offering battle. At length, on one and 
the same day, both, as if by concert, displayed 
the signal for fighting, and brought their whole 
force into the field. The Romans were formed 
in three lines; one half of the light troops were 
posted among the battalions in front, the other 
half were sent back to (he rear; the cavalry 
covered the wings. Hasdrubal composed the 
centre of his line of Spaniards: on the right 
wing, he posted his Cartliaginians; on the left, 
the Africans and hired auxiliaries; his cavalry 
he placed on the wings, annexing the Numi. 
dians to the Carthaginian infantry, the others 
to the African.s. However, all the Nuinidians 
were not placed on the right wing, but tfiO'C 
only, whose practice it was, to bring two hor.ses 
each into tlie field, and often in the very hottest 
of the fight to spring, notwithstanding tlie 
weight of their armour, from the wearied h<irse 
upon the fresh one, like those who cxliibit feats 
of activity as a show; so great is the agility of 
the men, and so docile their breed of horses. 
While they stood, ranged in this manner, the 
hopes entertained by the eoiiimanders were 
pretty nearly equal on both sides; for neither 
one party nor the other had any great advan¬ 
tage, either in the number, or qualifications of 
their men. But the sentiments of the soldiery 
were widely different: for the Romans had 


been easily brought by their commimdcrs to be¬ 
lieve, that though they fought at a groat dis¬ 
tance from their country, yet their efforts were 
to decide the fate of Italy, and of the city ol 
Rome. Therefore, as their return to their 
native soil depended on the issue of tliat hJittle, 
they had come to a determined resolution, either 
to con([uer or die. 'J’ho men who composed 
tlie opposite army were not possessed of such 
mnexiblo firmness; for the greatest })art of 
them were Spaniards, who wished rather to be 
defeated in Spain, than, after gaining the vie- 
tory, to be dragged into Italy. No sdoiier 
therefore was the first onset madi*, than almost 
before tlie )nvelins were thrinvii, tlie ceiiljo of 
their line began to give way; and, on being 
vigorously jires-sed by the Romans, turned tlicir 
harks. On the wings, however, the fight was 
maintained with spnit; the (birtliagiiiiaiis on 
the one. and the Africans on the otlier, charg¬ 
ing with briskness, and, as they hud their ene¬ 
my in a manner inclosed between them, attack¬ 
ing them on both .side.s. But a.s soon as the 
wliole of the Roman troops had once come 
together into the centre, it.s strengtli was siilli- 
cient to comfiel the wings to retiri' in opposite 
dir<-ctions. Thus there were (wo distinct 
battles; and, in botli, the lumiaits, who, atUi 
the defeat of the enemy’s centre, liad t!ie supe¬ 
riority both in the number and slreiigt}i ol llieir 
men, were completely victorious, in this eiu 
gagement, vast number.s of the enemy were 
.slain ; ami, liad not the Spaiii.irds lied vo jiro- 
cipilately before (ho battb* was well beiitn, 
very few of their whole army would have sur- 
vived. The cavalry had no sh.iit'm the en¬ 
gagement; for, as soon as the Mooi-« and .Nu. 
midians saw the centre giving way, they m- 
sfanlly betook themselves to a jneeipilate 
night, leaving the wings uiico\ered, and driving 
llie elejdiants before them. UaMlridsd, after 
slaying until the fortune of the day was finally 
decided, made Ins escape from the mid.st ol 
the carnage, accompanied by a fi‘W, Hih camj) 
was taken mid plundered iiy the [Romans. If 
the inclinations of any people in .Spain were 
hitherto doubtful, tliis battle fixed tliem in the 
interest of the Romans, and dei)rived Hasdru- 
bal of every hope, not only of leading an army 
into Italy, but even of remaining in Spain with 
any degn-e of safety. These events l)eiiig made 
known at Rome, by letters f»o<r' the Seipios, 
caused universal rejoicing, not so niueli in con¬ 
sideration of the victory itself, as of llasdru- 
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liiiri. llirrcliy prevented from bringiiii^ }iis ' 
army nilo luily. 

XXX. WIiile uil’airs in J8])ain proreeded in 
fliih manner, the cjty of Fotellia in BruUium 
was, aflor a siege of several months, taken by 
Ilini'ji’o, an oHieer of Hannibal’s. This eon- 
<juest cost t!u’ (hirlhaginiiiiiv alnimlauee of 
blood ; but il was m»t fotee so much as famine 
that overcirtne the l>esie"e<l; for, after having 
convunled all Kimlv of eatable friul<, and the 
tlesh of every kind ()f four-foof(‘d lieasf, they 
livetl at last on the leather of then siindds, on 
lu'rbs and roots, and the lender lank <d' tn'C', 
with beiries gatlieied iroin the brambles. Nor 
\vef(' they })te\ tiled <>n to surrender, until tbeir 
slren^tb w.is so eiiliiely exbausled, lliat lbe\ 
were unable It) stand on the walls, or to earry 
their alm^. After getting ])nssession of Ih*- 
lelha, tlie ('artli.iginian I«-d his forces against 
(hmsentia. which was m>t defended with e<]ual 
obsliiiaes, but e.i])itulated in a few days. About 
itie sanu' lime, an army of ilrulti.ins invented 
f’roltm, a (Jieek city, fonneily ])owerful in 
men ami arms, but now reduced so low, bv 
many ami licavy misfurfuiics, tliat the number 
ol Its cilir.i'ns of every agt' amounted to not 
i]Uik’ twenty thousand, 'riie plaeo, llierefoie, 
lit mg destitute of men for Us defenee, was 
easily masterial. The citadel alone held out, 
into which dining the ctuifusion consequent to 
the storming of tlie city, and wlnle the other 
nihabilaiils were put to the swoid, some had 
made their eseapi'. 'i'he l>oeriaiis too levolled 
to the Ilrnttians ami ('arthagiiiians, through the 
lieaelierv of the nobles, wIk) betrayed the jio- 
jnilaet'. 'J'lu' Ivliegiaiis alone, in all that tract, 
m.uiilained to tbe l.ist tlieir alhaneo with Koine, 
and tbeir ow'ii imbqiendenre. 'Flic same dis¬ 
position to eliange sjtread also into Sieilv, and 
even lln* family of fliero was not entirely nn- 
mfeeted with tlie spirit of revolt : for (lelo bis 
elilcsl son having conceived a contem]it of his 
fathei’s declining agi*, and also, since the defeat 
at (hinnn*, of the Roman conncelion, joined tin* 
('arthaginians, and would have caused miieh 
(liStiirbanee 111 Sicily, had not a death so sea- 
‘sonahle, that it thrt'w some stain of suspicion 
even on his f.Ulier, carried liimotV, wliilo he was 
busy in arming the populace, and eourting nlli- 
unees. Huch were the transactions of this 
ycai, prosperous and otherwise, in Italy, Africa, 
JSieily, and Spaij. Towards the close of the 
year, Quimds P'ahius Maximus, demanded of 
the senate that he might lie allowed to dedicate 


the temple of Venus Erycina, wbicli he had 
vowed in liis dirtalorship ; and the senate de¬ 
creed tlial Tiberius Semproiiius, consul elect, 
should, as soon as he entered into olVice, pro¬ 
pose to the j>eo])le the creation of Quintus Fa- 
hius, dnumvir, tor performing the dedication of 
tliiit tcmjdc. In honour of Marcus .^Emihus 
Lejmius, wlio had been twice consul, and an 
augur, his three .sons, Inicius, Marcus, and 
Quintus, (elrbrali‘(l funeral games, which la.sted 
threi* d<i\s ; in llie course of which, they ex- 
hibilcd in tbe lorimi, Iwi nly-lwo pairs of gla- 
di:Uoi>. The eurulc lediles, Uaius La-tonus 
ami 'ril'ciiu.s Si’iiiproiiius (Iraeeluis, consul 
elect, wlio, during liis :edili’slii[), b.id likewise 
been master ol tbe huise, peiformed tbe Ro¬ 
man games, winch were also repeated during 
three day.s. 'J'lie ple!»eian gam<*s of theadilcs, 
Marcus Aurciius (h)ftii, and Maicus (’laudms 
Marcellus, were thrice repealed. [V. iL 537. 
B. (b215,] At llie conclusion of tins third 
vt-ar ol tlic ihinic war, ’riberiiis Sempronius, 
<*oiisul, assiiim*(l the administration ol his of¬ 
fice on the id(“s of March. Of tlie praetors, 
(Quintus l-’ulvius FJaeeiis, who had lorinerly, 
lieen twice <•on^ul, and likewise censor, held 
the city jurisdiction, and Marcus Valerius 
l/ii'Vinus that res])rctmg foreigners. 'J’he lots 
gave to Apjnus O-lnuilius FulchoT the province 
of Sicily ; to t^uintus Miicius Sca vola that 
of Sardiiim. 'i'he people ordained, that Mar¬ 
cus Marcellus should liave authority as pro- 
consul, in consideration ol his being the 
only one of the Roman commanders, who, 
since the disaster at Canna*, had fought with 
su<‘cess. 

XX.XI. The senate, on the first day of 
their meeting upon busmc.ss in the capitol, 
pa.sscd a decree, that'double taxes should he 
imjiosed for tliat year, of which one lialf siioiild 
be levied without delay, for the purpose of 
giving immediale jiay to all the troops, exeept- 
iiig those who liad been at (’aniue. With re¬ 
spect to the several armies they ordered, that 
the eonsul 'rihcnus Sompronius should apjioint 
a (lay for the two city legions to repair to 
Calc, from whence tlicse legions .should be eon- 
diieted to the Claudmn camp, above iSuessula. 
As to the legions w liudi were there, consisting 
mostly of the troops who had been at ('anna*, 
it was ordered that Appius (Uaudiiis J’ulcher 
the pra'tor, should transport them into Sicily, 
and tliat those then in Sicily should he brought 
home to Rome. To the auny appointed 
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to assemble at Cale. Marcus Claudius Mar- 
ccilus was sent with orders to lead off those 
city legions to the Claudian camp. Appius 
Claudius sent Titus Mclilhus Croto, lieute- 
nant-gciioriil, to take coinmaiul of the old 
army, and transport itintoi^’icily. People had 
at first expected in silence, that the consul 
would call an assemhly for llu: election of a 
colleague in his office; afterwards, when they 
saw that Marcus Marcellus, whom alnivc all 
others they wished to be appomlod consul for 
that year, on account of his extraordinary suc¬ 
cessful conduct in his pra-tor'^hip, was, as it 
were purposely, sent out of the way, a murmur 
arose in the smiate-house; on obsi^rvmg which, 
the consul said, “ Conscript fathers, the piili- 
Iic service required, tliat Marcus Claudius 
should go into Canijtania to make the exchange 
of the armies ; and that a day of election should 
not he proelaimed until his return, after limsh- 
ing the business given him in charge, that you 
may have the consul whom the exigences of 
the state require, and who is most agreeable to 
your wishes.” After this, there was no men¬ 
tion of an election until Marcellus returned. 
In the meantime, Quintus Kahius Maximus, 
and Titus Otacihus Crassus, were created 
duumvirs for the dedication of temples, the 
latter to dedicate one to Mens, the former, 
that to Venus Erycina. Both stand in the 
capitol, separated liy a channel running be¬ 
tween them. A proposition was then offered to 
the people respecting the three hundred Cam¬ 
panian horsemen, who, after faithfully serving 
out the legal term in Sicily, had returned to 
Rome, that they should he admitted Roman 
citizens; and moreover, that they should be 
deemed to have been citizens of Cuma; from the 
day preceding that on which the people of Cam¬ 
pania revolted from the Roman, 'i’hc passing 
of this law was expedited by the representation 
of the men themselves, that they knew not to 
what people they belonged, having renounced 
their original country, and being not yet adopt¬ 
ed into that to which they had returned from 
abroad. As soon as Marcellus came home 
from the army, an assembly was summoned for 
the choice of a consul, m the room of Bucius 
Postumius. Marcellus was unanimously elect¬ 
ed, and ordered to enter immediately into of¬ 
fice; but just as he was about to assume the 
administration, thunder was heard, and the 
augurs being called, pronounced, that there must 
have been a defect in the election; whereupon 


the patricians openly asserted that the appoint¬ 
ment of two plebeians to the consulship, of 
which there had never before been an instance, 
was what gave displeasure to the gods. On this, 
Marcellus abdicated the office in the pla<‘e of 
whom was substituted Falnus Maximus,.who 
had twice before been honoured with it. 'J'^iis 
year the sea appeared on fire; a cow at .‘^niuessa 
brought forth a foal; the statutes in die temple 
of Juno Sospita at Laiiuvium sweated olocid ; 
and a shower of stones fell round the same 
temple. On acci>unt of this shower, the nine 
days’ worship, usual on like occasions, was per¬ 
formed, and the prodigies were carefully ex- 
juated. 

A’XATI. The ronsiils then made division of 
the forces assigned them. The army winch had 
been with Marcus Junius, the dictator, toll to 
the share of Fabius; and that which had been 
composed of volunteer* slaves, together with 
twenty-five thousand of the allies, was given to 
>'empronnis. 'J’hc legions, to he hroughthomc 
from f^ieily, were decreed to Marcus Valerius, 
thepnetor; and Marcus (daudiu>, jirocoii.siil, 
was sent to command the army, encamped above 
Suessula, for the protection of Nola. 'I’he 
prffitor.s set out for Sicily and ISanlima. 'I’ho 
consuls gave public orders, that whoinwer they 
should summon a meeting of the senate, the 
senators and persons entitled to the jinvilege 
of speaking in council,j siiould assemble at the 
Capuan gate. The pra'lors, jiresiding in the 
courts of justice, fixed their tribunals in the 
public fish-market; when' tlicy ordered all par¬ 
ties concerned to attend, and there justice was 
administered during that year. In the mean¬ 
time, when Mago, llaniubal's brother, was just 
ready at Cartilage to carry over into Italy twidve 
thousand foot, and one thousand five bundled 
horse, twenty eleplianls, and one thousand ta¬ 
lents of silver,} under the convoy of sixty ships 
of war, news arrived that the army in ypaia 
had been defeated, and that almost every 
state of that province hud gone over to the 
Romans. Several were now of ofunion that 
they ought for the present, to lay aside 

* Called viihines from veto lam wiihng, the answer 
given by each when ho was asked whether he was willing 
to enlist. 

♦ All those who had held curule offices had a right lo 
a BOut in the senate, and to give their opinions, hut they 
could not Vote until they were regularly*’aiUed by the 
censors, and registered. 

} Lifts,750. 
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all concern for Italy, and send Mago, with the 
fleet and army under his command, into Spain. 
And at this very juncture, a flattering prospect 
suddenly presented itself, of recovering the 
possession of Sardinia: for they were told, 
tli^t» the Roman army there was small, and 
that Aulus Cornelius, the present praitor, who 
was well acquainted with the province, was 
prej)ann^ to leave it, and that a new one was 
expected. They were informed also that the 
minds of the Sardinians were become dissatis¬ 
fied, under tile burden of a foreign govern- 
inehl of so long corilinuance ; which had, 
during the last year, been maiked with cruelty 
and avarice ; tliat the jicople wore oppressed 
with grie\ous taxes, and an unreasonable con¬ 
tribution of corn, and that nothing was want¬ 
ing, but a liead, to whom tlicy might transfer 
their allegiance.” This intelligence was con¬ 
veyed by a secret embassy from the principal 
inlialntants, at the iiisligalionchiefly of flainp- 
sicora, who at tliat tiiric possessed a sliarc of 
interest and iiiHueii<“e, far exceeding that of 
any otlier man in the island. These accounts 
arriving together almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, stunned and revived them. They sent 
Mago with his lleet and army into 8paiii, and 
aj)[)ointed Hasdrubal, suniamed the Raid, ihoir 
general for ISardima, assigning him a numher 
of forces, nearly equal to what they bad given 
Mago. At Rome, the consuls, alter linisbing 
every business that was to be jierlormed in the 
city, wen* now actively employed in jirepara- 
tions for the camjiaign. Tiberius Sempronius 
published a proclamation, that ins soldiers 
shouhl assemble, at Sinuessa on an appointed 
day; and Quintus Fiduus, with the approba¬ 
tion of the senate, issued another, that all per¬ 
sons should carry in their ^'orn, of all kinds, 
from the fields to the fortified towns before the 
calends of June next ensuing; and that if any 
disobeyed tins order, his farm should be laid 
waste, his slaves sold hy auction, and his farm¬ 
houses burnt. Even the prators appointed to 
preside m the courts of justice were not al- 
ftiwed an exemption from military employ¬ 
ments ; it was determined that the prnetor 
Valerius should go into Apulia, to icrcive the 
command of the army from Terentius, and 
that, when the legions from Sicily should 
arrive, he sliould employ them principally m 
the defence of^he country, and send in their 
ftcad Teientius’s army under some lieutenant- 
general. Twenty-five ships were also put 
Voj.. I.—3 Q 


under the command of Publius Valerius, the 
city praetor, that with them he might protect 
the sea-coast lietween Brundusium and Taren- 
tum. An equal number were assigned to 
Quiiilus Fulvius, for securing the coast nearest 
to the city. Cams Terentius, proconsul, was 
ordered to press soldiers in the territory of 
Piccnutn, and to provide for the security of 
that part of the country ; and 'J’itus Otari- 
liuh Crassu.s, when he had dedicated the tem¬ 
ple of Mens, was sent into ISicily, and invested 
with the command of the fleet. 

XXATII. On this contest, between the 
two most ])Owerful nations in the world, all 
kings and nations kejit their attention earnestly 
fixed; but more particulaily, Philip, king of 
Macedonia, because he was nearer to Italy 
than any other, being separated from it only 
by the Ionian sea. \Vlion he first received 
informulion of Hannibal having passed the 
AIj>s, as he was overjoyed at the breaking 
out of war between the Romans and Car¬ 
thaginians, so, as long as there was no impor¬ 
tant trial of their strength, his judgment re¬ 
mained eijually balanced lietwcen the jiarties, 
uncertain to whicli he should wish success. 
Rut, when he saw that the Carthaginians liad 
fought three Imtlles, and in each of the three 
had proved victorious, the scale turni'd to the 
side tavoured by fortune, and bo (losjiatclied 
ambassadois to Hannibal. 'I’liesc, shunning 
the liarbours of Rrniidusiiim and 'I'arerinim, 
because they were guarded by the Roman 
.squadrons, landed at the teinpl*^ of Juno 
Lacinia; taking their way thence through 
Apulia, towards Cajnia, tliey fell m with the 
Ivoman posts, ami were by them conductc<l 
to the pro'tor, Marcus Valerius Ijawinus, then 
encamped near Luceria. Here Xenophanes, 
who was at tlie head of the embassy, with 
perfect composure declared, that he had been 
sent by king Philiji to conclude a treaty of 
alliance and friendship with the Roman peo¬ 
ple, and was charged with despatches for the 
consuls, and for the senate and people of 
Rome. Valerius, highly delighted with the 
prospect of a new alliance with a king of such 
di.stniguishcd reputation, at a tune when the 
defection of llic old allies had become so 
general, received these enemies with every 
degree of courtesy as guests, ami gave them 
an escort, who were ordered to point out 
carefully the roads and what places, and what 
passes were held by the Romans, or by the 
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nierny. Xenophanes, after passing through the 
Roman posts into Campania, came thcncc, hy 
the shortest road, into the camp of Hamiihal, 
and concluded a treaty of alliance and fncndsliip 
with him on those terms: That “ King Philip, 
with the largest tleet that he could fit out, (and 
it was supjtosed that he would he aide to make 
up the number of two hundred ships.) sliould 
come over into Italy, lay waste the sea-coast, 
and annoy the enemy by sea and land, as far 
as lay in his power. On the conclusion of the 
war, all Italy, with the city of Rome itself, 
should he the property of Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, and all the booty should be at 
the disposal of Hannibal. As soon as the con¬ 
quest of Italy should be completed, the Cartha¬ 
ginians should sail into (ireece, and wage war 
against such nations as the king should direct, 
and all conquests to be made on the continent, 
and all the islands on the eoast of Macedonia, 
should be the projicrfy of Philip, and united to 
his dominions.” 

XXXIV. On these conditions, principally, 
was a treaty concluded between the ('artliagi- 
nian general and the Macedonian ambassadors; 
and with the latter were sent Gisgo, Hostar, 
and Mago, in quality of ambassadors to receive 
the ratification of it from the king in person. 
'J’hey arrived at the same spot near the temple 
of Juno Lacinia, where a ship lay waiting for 
them in a secret creek. Having set sail from 
iheiiee, and got into the open sea, they were 
descried by the Roman fleet which guardi'd the 
coasts of Calabria: and Publius Valerius Fiac- 
cus despatched some Corcyran fly-boats to pur¬ 
sue and bring back the ship. On which the 
king’s party endeavoured, at first, to escape: 
hut, afterwards, finding that they were inferior 
in swiftness of sail, they surrendered them¬ 
selves to the Romans, and were brought to the 
commander of the fleet. When he in([uired 
who they were, whence, and whither they were 
hound, Xenophanes, at first, repeated the 
feigned story, which had once already succeed¬ 
ed very well, “ that he had fieen sent by Philip 
to the Romans, and had proceeded as far as the 
quarters of Marcus Valerius, but could go no 
farther with safely, as it was not in his power 
to make his way through Campania, every pass 
there being guarded by the enemy.” After¬ 
wards, the Carthaginian dress and manners 
raised some suspicion of Hannibal’s ambassa¬ 
dors ; and, some questions being put to them, 
their language betrayed them; on which, their 


attendants were removed into .separate places, 
and terrified w'ith menaces, by whicli means' 
llaniulairs letter to Philip was discovered, and 
also the articles of the eonvcntion between the 
Macedonian king and the Carthaginian general. 
Tiieir designs bmng thus fully detected, it \wis 
judged most advisable, tliat the pnsoneix, and 
their accompaniers, should with all speed be 
conveyed to the senate at Rome; th to the 
consuls, wliorever they were. For this service 
five of the quickest sailing ve.ssols wore chosen, 
and the comniand of them given to liucius Va¬ 
lerius Antias, who received orders to distribute 
the ambassadors through all the sliijis, to be 
kept separate under guards, and to taki* care 
that there should be no conversation or ctuu- 
iiiiimoation between (liein. About fins time, 
Aulus (’oriirlius Mamnnila, returning Ironi tlie 
province of •“'anlima to Rome, gave a ri'inesen- 
tatioii of the state of affairs in that island ; that 
all the jieoplo were inclined to revolt; that 
Quintus Mticius, his successor in the govi'rn- 
ment, had on his coming been so atfect‘ (! by the 
grossnoss and moisture of the air, that he fell 
into a disorder, not so dangerous as tedious, and 
consequently would, for a long tune, be inca¬ 
pable of military service; and that the army 
there, though strong enough for the niainten- 
ance of order in the province, during a liiiie of 
peace, was yet very une<]ual to tlie sujiport i»t 
the war, wlncli appeared ready to break out. 
On this the senate decreed, that Quintus Ful- 
vius Flaccus sliould enlist five thousand foot, 
and four hundred horse ; that he sliould lake 
rare to have this legion conveyed to Sardinia 
without any delay ; and that he should send 
some projier person, eominissionod to conduct 
tlie business of the war, until Miiciiis’s health 
should he re-estabhslied. In tins emjiloyim nt 
was sent 'Pitiis Manlius 7’or<niafii.s, wJio had 
been twice consul, and likewise censor, and 
who had, in one of liis consulates, subdued 
Sardinia. About the same time the fleet from 
Carthage for Sardinia, under Hasdruhal, sur- 
named the Bald, after suffiTing severely in u vio¬ 
lent storm, was driven out of its course to the Ba¬ 
learic isles, where a great deal of time was 
lost in docking and repairing the ships, for not 
only their rigging, but even their hulls had been 
damaged. 

XXXV. On the side of Italy, the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, since the battlejif Cannic, had 
been less vigorous than usual, the sf^ength of 
one party being broken, and the courage of the 
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f)ihfr onervate<1. 3’he Campanians, therefore, 
nTiiif'rtook to brin}f (he slate of Curn® into 
subjection to themselves. At lirst. they trieJ 
•(o prevail on that people to renounce the alli¬ 
ance of Rome; but not sueceedm;? u, that me- 
thoik contrived a strataffcm to circumvent them, 
'i'iiere was a stated fo'itivul at Harmc, at which 
a!) the Campiimans used to attend. They told 
liie Curniftis, that the Campanian senate would 
corne thither, and retjuested tliat the senate of 
thnna* mii;ht likewise come, ni order that they 
imj,dit consult tof^cther, and, with common con- 
<;«-iit, adopt such measures as that both states 
nii;(ht hive the same friends and the same foes; 
tiicy, tliemselves, they stud, would lirine; an 
armeil (orce for their j)rolccUon, so that llicre 
would Itc no danc^cr either from the Romans or 
Carthaginians. I'lie (‘umaiis, thou^di they 
suspected treachery, yet olfcred no ohjcction, 
tlmiUnit? this the best way to cover the decep¬ 
tion which they meditated. In the meantime, 
'ihberius Scmproiiius, thi- Roman consul, after 
jierformiiig the purification of liis army at iSimi- 
C'sa, where he had appointed tliem to assein- ■ 
ble, crossed the river Vulturmis, and encamped ! 
at I.itcrnum. As lie had in this post no ein-j 
jdoynienl for his arms, he obliged the soldiers! 
fiC(|uently to ^o through their exercise, that, 
the recruits of whom the f^realest jiart were 
volunteer-slaves, mit;hl loam from jirartice to 
follow the standards, and to know their own 
centuries m the field. In the midst of these 
('inploynierits, the j^imeral’s principal care was, 
and hr accordingly {jave charifcs to the lieu- 
(eiiauts-Koneral and fnliuiics, that no reproach, 
cast on any one on accounl of his former con¬ 
dition, should sow discord amon? the troops; 
tliat the veteran soldier should be satisfied at 
bmn" ])Ut on a le.vel witli the recruit, the free, 
man with the volunteer-slave; that they should 
account every one sufficiently honourable and 
well-born, to whom the Roman people intrusted 
their arms and standards; observing that, “ what¬ 
ever measures fortune made it necessary to 
adopt, It was equally necessary to support these 
wlien adopted.” These directions were not 
' more carefully inculcated by the officers than 
oliscrved by the soldiers; insomuch that, in a 
short time, they all became united in such 
a perfect harmony of sentiment, that it was 
almost forgotten what each man had been be¬ 
fore he became 8»soldier. While Gracchus was 
thus employed, ambassadors from Cum® 
brought him information of the embassy which 


had come to them, a few day’s before, from the 
(-/’anipaiuans, and the answer which they had 
returned, ati<l told him, that the fchtival would 
begin on the third day following, and that not 
only tlie whole senate, but the camp and army 
of the (biinpaiiians, w'ould be present. Having 
ordered the Cumans to convey all their effects 
out of the fields mto the city, arnl to kecj) close 
within the walls, Gracchus himself removed to 
(Anna:, on tiie day pri'vious to that whndi the 
I ('ampiniaiis had fixed for tlie connneiieenK'tit 
j of their ‘'acrificcs. From hi-nce, Hama‘ was three 
I miles distant. 'J’he ('ampam.ins, as hail been 
coiiceited, had OHsemltled licre in groat numbers, 
and at a small distance, Manus Alfuis, who 
was Medixtuticus, that is, the (hicf inagistrate 
of the ('am[iamaiis, with fourteen ihouscinil snl- 
iiiers, wa.s secretly encamped, and was much 
more busily employed in jiroparalioiis for the 
fi'stival, and in the measures requisite for the 
eveeiition of the treacherous jiroject, than in 
fortifying his camp, or any otiiiT rnilifary work. 
The festival at Ilain® was to last three day.s, 
and the rites began after night-fall, so as to be 
finished at midnight. This hour (Iracchus 
judged the most jirojier for a surprise, and ac¬ 
cordingly, posting guards nl the gates to pre¬ 
vent any one carrying intelligence of hi.s design, 
he obliged the .soldiers to spend the time from 
the tenth hour in taking refreshment and g<*tting 
some sleep, that they might assemble on a sig¬ 
nal as soon as it grow dark; then about the 
first watch, he ordereil the standards to he 
raised, and marehing out in silence airived at 
Ham® at inidnight. Here, finding the Cam- 
jianian camp in a neglected stale, as might be 
expected from the soldiers having spent the 
night without sleep, he assaulted it through all 
the gates at once, and put the men tofhesw'oid, 
some as they lay stretched on the ground, others 
as they returned unarmed after finishing the 
.sacrifices. In the tumultuous action of this 
night there w'cre more than two thousand men 
slain, together with their general Marius Alfius, 
and thirty-four military standards taken. 

XXXVT. Gracchus, after making himself 
master of the enemy’s camp with the loss of 
le.ss than one hundred men, returned quickly 
(0 Cum®, being afraid of Hannibal, who had 
his camp on the Tifata over (/apua. Nor was 
his judgment mistaken in dictating this provi¬ 
dent step; for no sooner had (he news of the 
overthrow reached Hannibal, than he marched 
by Capua with the utmost rapidity, expecting 
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to find lit Ham© an army, which consisted for 
the most part of raw recruits and slaves, indulg¬ 
ing extravagant joy in consequence of success, 
and employed in gathering the spoils of the van¬ 
quished, and driving off their booty. He or¬ 
dered such of the Campanians as he met in 
their flight, to be conducted to Capua, under 
an escort, and tlie wounded to Iw conveyed in 
carriages. At Ham© he found nothing but 
the traces of the recent carnage, and the ground 
covered with the bodies of liis allies. Several 
now advised him to proceed directly to Cuinse, 
and attack, the city; but, though it accordi'd 
with his anxious wishes to have Cumir at least 
as a sea-port, since he could not gel possession 
of Neapolis, novcrthcicss, as lus soldiers on 
their liasty march, had brought nothing but 
their arms, he retired back to his camp on the 
Tifata. Being afierw'ards earnestly urged to 
the attack by the Canijiaiiians, he rohirnc*] 
next day to Cuma: with every thing reijnisile 
fora siege,and after utterly wasting llie country, 
pitched his camp at the distance of a mile from 
the city, in which Gracchus had determined to 
stay, rather through the shame of abandoning, 
at such a perilous juncture, allies imploring 
protection from him and the Roman people, 
tlian from any great confidence in his troops. 
Neither could the other consul, Fabius who 
had his camp at Calcs, venture to cross tlie 
river Vulturnus, being engaged at first m taking 
new auspices, afterwards in attending to prodi¬ 
gies, which were reported one after anotlier; 
besides, while expiating these, he was told by 
the auspices, that it would not be easy to ob- 
tain favour of the gods. 

XXXVII. While Fabius was prevented 
from stirring by these causes, Sempronius was 
held besieged, and now was even exposed to 
the attacks of machines. Against a huge, 
wooden tower, which was brought up near to 
the town, the Roman consul raised another 
tower, much more elevated, by fiving strong 
piles contiguous to the wall, which in itself 
was very high. This the besieged formed into 
a platform, whence, throwing stones, javelins, 
and other missile weapons, lliey maintained 
the defence of their works and city. At Iasi, 
when the machine had approached clo.se to the 
wall, and with blazing firebrands, they threw 
on it all at once an immense quantity of com¬ 
bustibles; while the soldiers within, terrified 
by the flames, cast themselves down headlong 
from the same. The garrison, sallying out 


from two gates at the very time, overthrew ihu 
enemy’s advanced guards, and drove them bai k 
to their camp; so that the Carlliaginiaii was, 
on that day, more like a person besieged than 
besieging. One thousand three bundled of 
the Carlhagirnans wers slam, and fiftyvnmo 
taken prisoners, who, stamling careless and 
negligently near tlie walls, and on the advanced 
posts, and fearing nothing b’ss lhi.ii a sail), 
were surprised unawares. Gracchus sounded 
a retreat bfTorc the enemy should recover from 
llioir sudden fright, and drew back Ins men 
within the walls. Next day Hannibal snp- 
po.sing that the consul, elated wilh success, 
woulil be willing to try the isj-ue of a regular 
engagenu'iil, drew up Ins for<*e.s m ordei ol 
battle brtween ins eiim}> and the city: but 
when lie saw that not a man stirred, except m 
the customary guard ol tile lowii. and tlial 
nothing -.vould !•<> lia/aid<al on inconsiderate 
hopi-s, he letuiiu'd with disajipointincnl to thi“ 
’1'it.ita. At the \oiy time of raising the sieiie ot 
(-'uma*, 'rii)ernis Neiiqironiu-s, surnamed J>i)n- 
gus fought witii success against llanno at 
Grumentum m Lueania, killed above two thou¬ 
sand of the enemy, and t(*ok forty-tme nnlilat) 
standards, losing two humlred and eighty, ol 
his own men. Hanno expelled from the Lm a- 
iiiaii territories, retreated backward into Brnl- 
tium. In another qiiaiter, three towns ol the 
Hirpiinaiw, wlnth had revoIte<l fiom the Ro¬ 
man jieojile were attacked and retiikmi by tin* 
prator, Marcus Valerius. Verrellius ami Si- 
eilms, the instigators of the revolt, were be¬ 
headed, and above one thousand of the jiri- 
soners exposed to sale; the rest of the booty 
was l)estowed on the soldiers, and then the 
troops were led back to Luceria. 

XXXVIII, While affairs proceeded thus 
in Lueania and Ilirpinia, the five sliijis carry- 
Jiig the captive ainimssadors of the Macedoni¬ 
ans an<l (’urthaginians to Rome, after making 
a circuit from the upper sea to the lower, rouml 
the greater part of the coast of Italy, were sail¬ 
ing by C’uimc, when they were observed l)y 
Grac(“hus, who nut knowing wdielhcr they oc- 
longed to friends or enemies, sent a pail of 
his fleet to meet them. Here mutual iinjuiries 
discovering that the consul was at CuniH\ the 
ships put into that harbour, the prisoners were 
conducted to the consul, and the packet they 
had in charge delivered to him. Having read 
the letters of Philip and Hannibal, he inclosed 
and sent them to the senate by land, ordering 
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^ihe ambassadors to be conveyed thither by sea. 
'J’hcsc, with the inclosuros, arrived at Rome 
on the same day, or nearly ; and the answers of 
the former on their examination lieing conforma- 
J'le to the contents of the letters, the senate were 
at first grievously perplexed at the jirosjiect of 
siich a formidable war impending from Macedo¬ 
nia, when they were scarcely alile to supjiort 
.that witti the Carthaginians, Vet, so far were 
they from hulfering their courage to be de[)resh- 
ed, that they instantly began to deliberate how 
liiev might, by olfeiiMve operatnins, divert the 
em uiy fr(*m Italy. After ordering the prisoners 
to be kej)t in close eonlinement, and liu-ir at¬ 
tendants to be exposed to })iiblic sale, they 
decreed, that, besides the twenty ships, under 
the command of Pulilius Valerius riareus, 
twenty-live others should he got ready for sea. 
'riu'se being equipped and lanncheil. and join¬ 
ed by the live which had brought the captive 
anih.issadors, set sail from Ostia for 'rarentum, 
and orders were sent to Publius Valerius to 
take on hoard them the sukheis, forrnerly 
coinmaiuUal by Varro, and who wore (hen at 
'J'arcnlum under Luciuo Ajjusliu.s, lieuti-nant- 
geiieral: and, with his Heel, which would then 
c'oiisisl of fifty shi|)s, not only to protect the 
coast of Italy, hut to jirocurc uitelligiaice con- 
I'crning the hostile ih-sigii'^ of the Macedonians, 
if Philip’s intentions were found to corrcsjiond 
wilh the letters, and the informations of the 
ambassadors, he was then to forward iiUelh- 
gence of this to the pnetor, Marcus Valerius, 
who, leaving the command of the army to Ins 
lieutenant-general, Lucius Apustius, and has¬ 
tening to Tarentum to the llei‘1, was to cross 
t>ver into Macedonia with all expedition, and 
use In'? hi'-t endeavours to detain Philip in hi- 
own dominions. For the inaintenaiiee of the 
Ileet. and the support of the war with Maee- 
ilonia, that nioiiey vvas ordered to he iipplu'd, 
which had been sent into Sicily to Ajijuus 
(’laudius to be returned to king lliero, and 
this w'as conveyed to 'i’arentum by the lieuteii- 
ant-gmieial, J.ucitis Apustius. 'J'ogctlier vvitli 
it, were .sent by llicro two hundred thousand 
pecks of wheat, and one hundred thousand,of 
barley. 

XXXIX. While the Romans were em¬ 
ployed in this manner, and making such 
preparations, the captured ship, which had been 
sent with th^iothers to Rome, made its escape 
on the voyage, and returned to Philip ; by 
which means he learned, that his ambassadors, 


with the letters, had fallen into the hands of 
the Romans. Wherefore, as he knew not 
what torm.s of agreement had been settled be¬ 
tween them and Hannibal, nor what accounts 
they wouhl have brought him, he despatched 
another embassy with the same instructions. 
'Pile persons eiiijiloyed in this commis.sion to 
Hannibal wete Heraclitus, siirnamcd Scotmus, 
(’nlo Bern-pus, and Sositheus Magnes : these 
etfeeted tin* business with which they weie 
eluirgeil, without meeting any ohstructiori, eilh- 
in going or returning. But the summer had 
[lassed away before Philip could ])ut himself in 
motion, or enter on any enterprise: so im- 
poilant were the conse<[uenres atlciidmg the 
cai)lure of that single vessel with the ambassa¬ 
dors, as to defer the war with which the Ro¬ 
mans were threatened. With regard to the 
campaign in the neighbourhood of Capua, 
Fal'ius, after expiating the jirodigies, passed 
the Vulturnu.s, and then hotJi the consuls 
entered on action. Fuhius took by assault 
('onihultciia, 'I'rehula, and fSaticula, (cities 
which had revolted to the Carthaginian.) and 
111 them were made pri.soner.s Hannibal’s garri¬ 
sons, and vast numbers of Campanians. At 
JXola, as was the ea.se the year before, the 
senate being inclined to the side of the Romans, 
and tlie populace to that of the Carthaginians, 
the laftiT held secret cabals, in w-hich schemes 
were formed for massacreing the nobility and 
delivering up the city; hut to prevent their 
designs taking efl’ect, Fabms, marching his 
army acro.ss lietween Cajma and Hannibal’s 
cam]) on the Tifata, took post over Suessula 
m the Claiidian camp, and thonce detached 
Marcus Marcellus, proconsul, with the troops 
under his command, to secure the possession of 
Nola. 

XL. In Sardinia the business of the cam¬ 
paign, which had been suspended ever since 
the praHor Quintus Mucius had been seized 
with a severe disorder, began to he prosecuted 
by 'J'ltus Manlius, who, drawing the ships of 
war into dock at Carale, and arming the 
marines to act on land, made up, wilh the army 
which he received from Mucius, the number of 
twenty-two thousand foot, and twelve hundreil 
horse. With this force he marched into the 
enemy’s country, and pitched his camp at a 
small distance from that of Hampsicora- It 
happened that at this time the latter had gone 
into the country of those Sardinians called Pel- 
j liti, with design to procure a reinforcement to 
42 
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his army by enlisting their young men: his | 
son, named Hiostus, commanded in the camp, 
and he, with the presumption of youth, incon¬ 
siderately hazarding an engagement, was 
defeated, and pul to flight; three thousand of 
the Sardinians being slain in the battle, and 
about eight humlred taken. The rest of the 
troops, at first, ran straggling through the fields 
and woods; but, afterwards, all direetod tlioir 
flight to Cornus, the principal city in that 
country, into which they heard that their com¬ 
mander had fled. This battle avouM have pul 
an end to the war in Sardinia, had not the 
Carthaginian fleet under Hasdrubal, which had 
been driven out of its course to the Balearic 
isles, arrived just in time to revive the hopes of 
the revoltcrs. Manlius, on hearing of the ar¬ 
rival of the Carthaginian fleet, marched back 
to Oarale; and this afforded an opportunity to 
Hampsicora of efleeting a junction witli the 
Carthaginian. Hasdrubal, when he had disem¬ 
barked his troops, sent hack the fleet to Car¬ 
thage; and then, using Hampsicora as a guide, 
he marched, with fire and sword, into tlie lands 
belonging to the allies of the Roman people, 
and would have proceeded even to Carale, had 
not Manlius, by throwing his army in the way, 
checked the violence of his depredations. Fur 
some time, they lay encamped opposite to each 
other, at a small distance; then followed skir¬ 
mishes and encounters between small jiarties, 
in which success was various. At last they 
marched out to battle, and, meeting in regular 
array, maintained a general engagement for the 
space of four hours. That the victory remain¬ 
ed so long in suspense was owing to the Car¬ 
thaginians, for the •Sardinians had now been ac¬ 
customed to yield an easy con({ueht. At last, 
when nothing was to he seen on any side of 
them but the flight and slaughter of the Sar¬ 
dinians, they also gave way. But just as they 
were turning their backs, the Roman general, 
wheeling round with that wing of his army 
which had beaten the ‘Sardinians, enclosed their 
rear, and then followed a carnage rather than a 
fight. Of the Sardinians and Carthaginians 
together, there fell twelve thousand; about 
three thousand six hundred, with twenty-seven 
military standards, were taken. 

XLI. But what contributed, above all, to 
render this success brilliant and memorable, 
was, the taking of the general Hasdrubal, and 
two other Carthaginians of high distinction, 
Hanno and Mago; Mago being of the Barcine 


family, and nearly related to Hannibal, and 
Hanno the person who instigated the Sardinians 
to a revolt, and unquestionably the author 
of the jircsent war. Nor was the fortune of 
the Sardinian commanders, on this occasion, 
less remarkable ; for Hiostus, son of llani’psi- 
cora, fell in the fight; and the fallier, afi ‘r 
having (led with a few horsemen, when, in ad¬ 
dition to his other misfortunes, he heard iiNo.of 
his son’s death, put an end to his own life in 
the night-fime, lest some inlerru})tion might 
prevent hi> di'sign: to the rest, ihe city of (yor- 
nns, as on the former ooeasion, nfl’ortled a re¬ 
fuge; hut Manlius, attacking it vviili his victo¬ 
rious troops, made himself muster of it in a few 
days. On this, the rest of those stales, which 
had joined llampsieora and the Carthaginians, 
made their submission, and gave hostages. 
Having iniposeil on these, in proportion to llie 
power or delinquency of each, eontiibutions of 
corn, and pay for the troojjs, he letl back Ins 
army tof'arale: and ifiere, launching lh('ships 
of war, and embarking the troi>ps which he hail 
brought to the island, he sailed to Rome, and 
informed the senate of the total reduction of 
‘^'ardinia, delivered the money raised by llie eon- 
triiiutions to the quaistors, the corn to the 
frillies, and the jirisoners to the jira'tor Quintus 
Fulvius. About the same' time 'J’ltus Otari- 
lius, ])roy)ra*tor. sailing over from l/il\b:euin !•> 
Africa with a fiect of fifty sbiji'i, ravaged the 
Carthaginian territories. As he was returning 
to Sardinia, on hearing that Hasdrulial li.id 
lately erossed over thither from the Baleares, 
he met his fleet on its way from Africa; and, 
alter a slight engagement iii the oja-n sea, took 
seven of the ships, with their crews. 'I’lieir 
fears di.spcrsei! the rest not less eflrctii.dly than 
a .storm would have done. It hajtpeiied that, 
at the .same time, Boinilcar, with supplies of 
men and jirovisions, and forty Oephants .sent 
from Carthage, put into the harhour of J/Ocn. 
On which Appius Claudius intending to sur¬ 
prise him, drew all his forces hastily to Mes- 
sana, under a pretext of making a circuit round 
the island, and with the favour of the tide cross¬ 
ed over to Locri; but Bomilear had already 
left the place, and gone,to join Hanno in Brut- 
tium, and the Loerians shut their gates against 
the Romans. Without effecting any thing by 
such a powerful effort, Appius returned to Mes- 
sana. 

XRH. During this summer Marcellus made 
frequent excursions from Nola, whore ho wa.s 
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btationcd in garrison, into the lands of the Hir- 
pinians aiid Caudinc Suinnites, and with 
lire and sword caused such utter devastation 
•through every part of tlie country, as renewed 
, inSamniuin the memory of those calaimties 
whi'ili they suffered of old. IJotli nutions 
therefore iniincdiately joined in sending amhas* 
sailors to Jliinmbal, who addressed him in tins 
manner; Ilannihal, wc, by ourselves, waged 
w’af against liie Jvoman people, as long as our 
own arms and onr own strength were snflieient 
for our deh'iiee. when we found lliat we could 
no htiiger trust to ihesi-, we united oursehi’s to 
king Pyrrhus; by whom Iteing deserted, we 
suhmilted to a jieaee, which our eireumstaiici s 
made necessiirv, imd which we continued to 
ohser\e, through a sjiace of almost sixty vi ars, 
to tin* tune when you came into Italy. Your 
kind ilemcanour and singular geiUTosity to our 
eounliymen, whom, when prisoners in joui 
hand.s, you restored to tis, as well as your 
biMvcry and success, insjiired us with sueh is- 
teem and admiration, tliat having } ou m lu'allli 
and salcty to lndn(“iul us, we feared not the re- 
sciilmeiil of t!ic lloinan people, nor (if it is 
allowahle so to sjieak) eten llial of the gods. 
Hut now, indeed, while you are not only in 
safely, ami possessed of victory, but w hile yiu 
are present, iuid ean, in a inaiiiier, hear the 
lamentations of our wives and ehildreii, and see 
our houses in flames ; still, we say, we have 
experienced in the course of this summer, sueh 
depri'dalions, that it seems that if Marius Mar- 
eellus, not llaiinilial, were the conqueror at 
('.nnue;lhe Kornans ho.isling. that you hail 
ii;-f Vigour enougli for that one stroke, iiml 
ha\iijg as It were lost )(iijr sling, aie lunv be¬ 
come a drone. For near one bumlred years, 
we niiuntamed a war against the Tvoman peo- 
]ile, without the assistance of any foreign leadei 
or army, since in tlie two years that Pjrrlius 
was joined with us, lie rather augmented lus 
own forces willi our strength, than defended 
us with his. I slmll not make a di'pla) of oui 
successes, except in sending under tlie yoke 
t^vo ronsuls and two con.sular armies; ihougli 
it is certain that other events have contributed 
to our glory. As to the dillieulties and mis-* 
fortunes which we then underwent, we can re¬ 
count them with less indignation, than those 
which fall ujion us thi.s day. Kenowned dic¬ 
tators, with lhe,^r masters of horse; two con¬ 
suls, with two consular armies at a time, were 
used to enter our territories; and, with every 


jirecaution of first exploring the country, and 
posting rear guards, proceeded m order of bat¬ 
tle to commit dejtreilalions ; at jiresent we are 
in a manner the prey of one little garrison, 
which i.s scarcely suflicienl to man the walls of 
i\o]a. 'i'liey scour every quarter of our coun. 
tr} ; not in compsmies, but like common robbers, 
with less precaution than they would use in 
rambling llirougb tlie jirovince of Rome. Now 
the cause of this is, that you do not afford us 
proteelnm, and that at the same time our youth, 
who, it at home, would defend us, arc all cm* 
ployed under your standards. As wc arc not 
uiiacqu,unted with you or your forces; as we 
know th.it \ou have defeated and cut off so 
m.iny armies of Romans ; surely wc must judge 
It an eii'-v matter foi you to overpower those 
marauders amongst us, who straggle about 
vvitlioul onbr, and ramble wherever allured by 
tbe slightest liope of gain. 'I’hey may be in- 
slariliv subdued by a handful of Numidians; 
and while you simd supporters to us, you will, 
by tlie same means, stnj) the JVolans of theirs. 
In fiiii', It is liojicd tliat after having taken us 
under your proleclioii, and deemed us worthy 
of .dlianee, joii do not now judge us undeserv¬ 
ing your inleiforencc in our defence.” 

XI.HI. To ibis Hannibal answered, that 
“ the lliipimans and yainmtes did too many 
tilings at oner; they rejireseiited their suffer¬ 
ings, jietMioned for jiroteclion, and at the same 
lime comiilained of being undefended and ne¬ 
glected. A\’hereas, they ouglit first to make 
llie rejiresenlation ; then to reiiucst protection , 
and, til the ].ist jilaee, if their request was not 
complied with, tlien, and not before, to com¬ 
plain of having imjilored in vain. 'That he 
would lead hi<5 army not into tlie territories of 
tlie IJirpinians or tSamiiitcs, lest he should 
jirove an ailditionul burthen, but into the near¬ 
est places belonging to the allies of the Roman 
people ; l*y the plunder of which, he would en- 
ueh his .soldiers, ami, at the same time, by the 
terror of his arms, drive far away the enemy 
from them. As to wliat concerned the war 
between him and Rome, if the fight at the 
Thrasimenus was more honourable tlian that 
at the Trehia, and the one at Canntr than that 
at the 'Phrasimenus, he was resolved, by a still 
more coniplcle and more splendid victory, to 
eclipse the lustre of the battle of Carinai.” 
With this answer, and with ample presents, he 
dismissed the ambassadors; and leaving a 
small body of troops on the Tifata, began hi» 
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march with the rest of his army, and i)rocced- 
ed to Noia. Thithfr also came Haiino from 
Brutlium, with the supplies and the elephants 
brought from ('arthage. Having encamped at 
no great distance from the town, he fonmi. on 
inquiry, every circumstance wulely diircrent 
from the representations made by the arnlwssa- 
dors of his allies. For no part of Mareellus’s 
conduct was such, as could 1)0 said to leave an 
unguarded opening cither to fortune or to an 
enemy. When goingtoa jilundenngexjiodilion, 
his practice had been to procure a knowhalge 
of the country ; to provide strong supports and 
a safe retreat; and to use every care and cau* 
tion just as if Hannibal were present. At tins 
time, when he perceived the, Carthagiiitan 
approaching, lie kejit his troojis wuliin the 
walls, and oidered the senators of Nola to walk 
round on the ramparts, and t.ike a view on 
every side of what jiassi'd among tiie enemy. 
From the other side Hanno, coming up to the 
wall, invited Heremnus Has^lN and Hi-nus 
Peltiiis to a eonferenre ; and when, with the 
permission, of Marcellus, they came out, he 
addressed them by an interpreter, extolb'd Han¬ 
nibal’s courage and sueeess, and in the most 
contemptuous terms viliftod the majesty of the 
Roman people, as mouldering into decay, to¬ 
gether with their strength. “But” said he, 
“ supjiosing all matters were on the same foot¬ 
ing as before, yet it is found by experieru-e bow 
burthensorne the government of Romi' is to itv 
confederates, and how great the giUierosity of 
Hannibal has been, even to every one of liis 
prisoners, who bore the name of an Italian, an 
alliance of friendship with the flartliagmians 
was surely to be wished in ])referenee to om* 
with the Romans. If both the eonsiils, with 
their armies, were at Nola, they would no 
more be able to cope with Jfaiinilial, than ihev 
had been at Canna;; much lesn would a single 
pr®tor, with a handful of men, am! these raw 
recruits, be equal to the defence of Nol.i. 
Whether Hannibal was to gain possession of 
that town by storm, or l)y capitulation, was a 
matter which concerned themselves more than 
him, for gain it he would, as he had gained 
Capua and Nuceria; and liow diifererit the, 
fate of Cupua was from tliat of Nuceria, the 
Nolans themselves, situated about midway be¬ 
tween the two places, could not hut know. 
He refrained from mentioning the consequen¬ 
ces which necessarily followed the taking of a 
city by assault; and with more pleasure look, 


upon him to engage, that, if they would deliver 
up Nola, together with Marcellus and the gaf- 
rison, they should ibemselves dictate the ti rms 
on which they were to lie received into fuenu- 
ship and alli.inee with Hannibal.” 

XLIV. To this Herennius Bassus repbed, 
that, “ for many years jiasf, a friendship luul 
subsisted between the states of Rome and 
Nola, with which neither party hiid, to that 
day, seen reason to be dissatisfied; and (liat 
tliougli people’s attachments were to follow the 
ehaiiges of fortune, it was now loo late for 
them to change theirs. M(‘n wlio were afler- 
wauls to surrendiT to llanitibul ought not to 
have .sent for a Roman garn>*on. 'J'heir des¬ 
tiny was now, aiul would continue to be, to the 
be^t. connected, in every particular, with that 
of the jicrson wlio came to their siippi'rt.” 
’I'ins eoiiferi'iK'e took away from Hannibal all 
hojie of gaining Nola Iw treachery ; he lher<‘- 
fore inv<‘sled the city (|uile loiind, intending to 
attack the walls ni all parts at once. 
Marcellus saw him ajiproaeh tlie works, having 
formed his lr<>ops within the gate, lie sallieii 
forth with great imjietuosity. “At the first 
jiush. several were beaten down and slain ; llien 
others running uji to those wiio were i tigaged, 
and their jiower being brought to an eijuably, 
the battle Ix'came furious, and would liave laxai 
mmnorahle among the lew which arc most 
eelelirated, had not violent rain, atlendeil by a 
desperat(‘ storm, sepaialixl the eomliatarils. 
After this small tiial of strength, which served 
only to irritate thmr passions, tlnw retired for 
that (lay, the Romans into tin* city, the Car¬ 
thaginians into their caniji. However on the 
first irruption, some of the (’arthaginiaiiH, not 
ah')ve thirty, fell under the shock, and not one 
of the Romans. The rain euntiniu'd willioul 
intermission flirougli the whole night, and last¬ 
ed until the third hour of the following day. 
Wlicrefore, notwithstanding that both [larlies 
eagerly longed for liattle, yet they remained 
during that day within llieir works. On the 
third day, Hannibal simt a [lart of Ins forces to 
ravage the lands of the Nolans; which, when 
Marcellus observed, he iiislanlly dnnv out his 
forces and offered battle, nor did Hannibal 
decline tlie challenge. 'I’lie distance betwta-n 
the city and the camp was about a mile; in 
this space, which was level, as is all the ground 
about Nola, the armies met. 'The shout rais¬ 
ed, on both sides, called liack the nearest of 
those cohorts which had gone into the country 
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for‘})lundcr, to the battle, which had begun 
’■.•'hcii they arrived. The Nolans joined them¬ 
selves to the Roman forces; and Marcellus, 
^after commending their zeal ordered them to 
take j)ost in reserve, and to carry off the wound- 
* ed from the line; but, by no means to engage 
in the fight, unless they received a signal from 
hifn. 

XLV. *rhe battle was long doubtful, every 
mie exerting himself to the utmost, the oflicers 
in encouraging the men, and the men in fight¬ 
ing. Marcellus urged his soldiers to press 
briskly on those whom he had defeated hut 
throe days before ; who had been put to flight 
from fJuma) not many days since, and who. in 
tlie last year, had been repulsed from Nola by 
biniself, then likewise in command, though 
wUli other troops. “ All tli<’ enemy’s forces,” 
he told them, “ were not in the field ; some of 
ihem were rambling through the country in 
searcli of jtrey ; and those wlio were in the fight 
were delulitaled by Campanian luxury, liavjng 
exhausted flieir vigour in the jiractice of every 
kiml of intemperance and debauchery, through 
the wliole course of the winter. Thoir former 
strength was gone; they were no longer pos- 
sessi‘d of that liriniicss.eitlier of body or mind, 
which had enal)lcd them to surmount the Py¬ 
renean and the Alpine heights. Those they 
Had now to engage with, might be called the 
shadows of tho'-e armies : men scarcely able to 
snjiport tlieir limbs and armour. Capua to ^ 
}Iiinriil)al had not jiroved a (’anna-. There, 
Will like courage; tlu-re, military disciplini';, 
tlu're. the glory of the past, and the hope of 
future (linos, were all extinguished.” While 
M-arceliiis laised the courage of his men by 
siieli contemptuous representations of the ene¬ 
my, Hannibal iijibraidetl Ins in terms of rc- 
]>roach far more biller : “ He knew these,” ho 
said, “ to he the same arms and standards which 
he had seen and used at the Trcbia, at the 
'Phrasimenus, and at Cannir ; but as to the men, 
bo bad oortaiiily led ono army into winter-quar¬ 
ters to ('apua, and brought out thence another 
('Ca dilTerent kind. Do you, wliom two con- 
.snlar armies united have never withstood, fitid 
. it difiicult, with all your efforts, to stand against 
a Roman lieutonant-generu!, against the exer¬ 
tions of one legion, and a hand of auxiliaries'' 
Does Marcellus, with his raw recruits and No¬ 
lan auxiliaries, attack us a second time with 
impunity ! Wiifre is that soldier of mine who 
dragged the consul Caius Flaminius fiom his 
Voi. 1.-3 R 


horse and took off his head 1 Where is he who 
slew Lucius Paullus at Canntc 1 Has the sword 
lost Its edge 1 Arc your right hands benumbed; 
or what other progidy is this 1 You, who used 
to conquer when the advantage in number was 
against you, now, when that advantage is in 
your favour, .scarcely maintain your ground. 
With great bravery m your tongues, you were 
used to declare that you would take Rome if 
any one would lead you to it; the present is a 
mucli less difficult business. I wish to have a 
trial of your strength and courage here. Take 
Nola, a town standing in a plain, and not fenced 
by either sea or ri\er; and then when you are 
laden with the plunder and spoils of that opu¬ 
lent city, I will either lead or follow you with¬ 
ersoever you choose.” 

XLVI. Neither soothing nor reproaches 
wrought any effect towards confirming their 
courage. They lost ground in every quarter, 
while the Romans assumed fresh spirits, not 
only from the exhortations of their commander, 
but from the animating shouts raised by the 
Nolans, in testimony of their good wishes. 
The Carthaginians at length gave up the con¬ 
test, and were driven into their camp; and even 
this the Roman soldiers were eager to attack; but 
Marcellus drew them back into Nola, where 
they were received with great joy, and con¬ 
gratulations, even by the populace, who till 
then had been more inclined to the Cartha¬ 
ginians. On that day were slain more than 
fi\e thousand of the enemy; taken, six hun¬ 
dred, with nineteen military standards, and two 
elephants ; four of the latter were killed in the 
liattle. Of the Romans there fell not quite one 
thousand. Both, as if by tacit convention, 
sjicnt the next day in burying their dead, and 
Marctllus, in pursuance of avow to Vulcan, 
burned the spoils. On the third day after, one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-two liorsc- 
mon, partly Nuniidians, and partly Spaniards, 
through some resentment, I suppose, or hopes 
of bctt(‘r treatment, deserted to Marcellus; 
and these, during the remainder of the war 
served the Romans, on many occasions, with 
much hnivcry and fidelity. After the conclu- 
' Sion of it, ample portions of land were assigned 
to them in acknowledgement of their valour; 
to the Spaniards, in Spain, and to the Nunii¬ 
dians, in Africa. Hannibal sending back 
Hanno from Nola to Bruttiuin, with the forces 
which he had brought thence, went himself in 
to winter-quarters in Apulia, and cantoned 
42* 
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his troops in the neighbourhood of Arpi. 
When Quintus Fabius heard that the foe was 
gone into Apulia, he collected stores of corn 
from Nola, and JNeapolis, in the camp above 
Suessula, the fortificalioiis of which he strength¬ 
ened ; and, leaving here a garrison, sufhciont 
for the security of the post, during the winter, 
removed nearer to Capua, laying waste the 
country of Campania, with lire and sword, to 
such a degree, that the peo])le weie coni[)eIlt‘d, 
though with no great conlideiice m their own 
strength, to go out of their gales, and fortify a 
camp near the city in the open jilain. Tlieir 
force amounted to si\ thousand iiieii. The in¬ 
fantry being very mditrerent solilier?, their prin¬ 
cipal reliance was on the cavalry : these, tlu'ro- 
fore, they employed m annoying the enemy. 

XLVII. Among a great nutnhei of ('ampa- 
nian horsemen, of high reimtation, was Cor- 
rinus Jubellius, surnained 'J'aurea. Me was a 
native there, and celebrated tor his abilities .is 
a horsemen fir beyond all the others of that 
country, insomuch that while tie acted in the 
service of Koine, there was but one Roinaii. 
Claudius Asellus, who had an equal reputation 
in that line. For this man, 'J'aurea long searched 
as he rode before the squadron.s of the enemy. 
At last, demanding attention, he inquired where 
was Claudius Asellus, and wliy, since lie had 
been accustomed to assert himself to be his 
equal, did he not decide the point with tin* 
sword; either by sutlering a defeat give glori¬ 
ous spoil-s, or by victory acquiie tliem * 
When this was rcjiorled in the camp, to Ascl- 
lu.s, he only waited to ask the consul’s leave to 
engage, though out of rule, with the cliallcnger. 
Having obtained pcrmisoiun, be iiisl.iiilly ariin d 
himself, and ridmg out beyond tlie advanced 
guards, call d on Taurea by name, and ilared 
him to the field. 'I’he Romans had now comi' 
in crowds to behold the fight; and the Cam¬ 
panians, to gain a view of it, had tilled not only 
the rampart of the camp, but likewise the walls 
of the city. After a prelude of furious evpies- 
sions, to give the business an uir of the greater 
consequence, they spurred on their hor.ses, with 
their sjiears prepared for action. Having free 
space wherein they parred each other’s assaults, 
the fight lasted for some time without a wound 
on either side. At length the Campanian said 
to the Roman, “ This will be but a trial of skill 
between our horses, not between their riders, 
unless we descend into yon hollow way. 'I’hcre, 
as there will be no room for wheeling to one 


side or another, we may meet hand to hund.” 
Scarcely were the words ulleied, when Clau¬ 
dius leaped his horse down into the road, on 
which 'J'aurea, more daring in words tlian m 
action, said, “Never be an ass m a dyke,” 
which expression became aftt'rwards provttbi.i! 
iinioiig rustics, (.'laudius, riding up again into 
the plain, traversed the ground to a considerable 
distance from the road, without nieVfing any 
ant.igoiU'>f; and then, exclaiming against llie 
cowardice of lus foe, returned victorious to the 
camp, amidst gi'iieral rejoicing and congratula¬ 
tions. To this encounter, some histories add a 
wonderful circumstance, (how far worthy ot 
belief, the reader may judge for himself.) that 
Claudius pursuing Taurea, as he fled h.iek to 
the city, rode in at one of the enemy’s gates 
which stood open, and escaped unhurt tiirougli 
another, while the soldieis stood inotionles.H 
through astom.shment. 

A’I,\TII. I'rom this time the (roojis remained 
without employment, and the consul even 
drew bark his camp to a ilistance, that the 
Campanians might till tbcir grounds; nor did 
he otl'cr any injury to the lands, until the blades 
in the corn fields were suHiciciilly grown to 
serve as foragi*. lit* then eonvejed the corn in 
tills slate into tlie fJ'luudian camji over Sues- 
sula, where he eri'cti'd lulls against tlie winter. 
He gave orders to Marcus (Maudius piocon^ul, 
that, n'tainmg at Nola, a garre-oti siitlicn'iit f<>r 
the defence of the jd.ice, lie should semi tiie 
rest of Ills force to lumic, lc“-.t they slumicl l»c a 
i)urden to the allies, ami an expense to llu- 
state. In another quarter 'J'lbcruis (iracchiis 
having Icil Ills legioll^ from (’uime to Imcciia, 
in Ajjulia, liclaclied thence llic pnelor, Matcus 
V'alcrius, to Brumlusiuin, with the troops vxhich 
he had coiiimamled at liiicerj.i. t)ri!ci]ng liim 
to guard lh(! coast of the Salicntiiie territorv, 
and carefully pursue all such measures as should 
be found requisite with respect to IMiihp, and 
the Macedonian war. Towards the close ol 
that summer, m which hajipened those events 
whicli we have related, letters arrived from lh*“ 
t^cipios, Fuhliu.s and Cneius, setting forth the 
groat importaiiee and successful issue of their 
operations in .Spain ; but that tiny were in 
want of every thing, pay, clothing, and corn lor 
the army, and the crews of the ships. With 
regard to the pay, tln*y observci! that, if tin' 
treasury were low, they woulds'lieinsclvesdevise 
some method of procuring it fr.mi the Spaiiiard.s; 
but that the other aiticle» must, at all I’venls, be 
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Kent from Rome, otherwise, neither the army, 
nor the province could be preserved. When the 
ictlers were read, both the truth of the facts re¬ 
presented and the reasonableness of the demands 
.were universally acknowledged ; but they 
weft) struck by the following consideration: 
‘I^WIiat numerous forces on land and sea they 
were oldiged to maintain ; and, what a large 
additional fleet must soon be jirovided, in case 
of a war with Macedonia breaking out. Thai 
.“Sicily and Sardinia, which, before, had yielded 
a revenue, now scarcely maintained the troops 
employed in their own defence. That the 
public exjx'iises were supplied l>y a lax ; but 
as the number of those who contributed to 
this tax, had been diminished by the great 
slaughter of the troops at the 'I’hrasimeiiUK, 
and at ('aninr ; so the surviving few, if loailed 
with multiplied impositions, must perish like¬ 
wise, only by a diflerent malady. It w'as 
tiieiefore concluded, that, if the state did not 
find support in credit, it could find none in 
nnniey; and it w-as judged proper, that the 
pra'lor Fulvius, should go out to the assenil>ly 
ol the coininoiis, and lay before the jieople 
the noci'ssinms situation of the country; ex¬ 
horting llioin, that such as had increased their 
{'states by fanning (he public revenues should 
now assist that government, to which they 
owed their prosjienty, with indulgence in re¬ 
spect of tunc; and liial they should engage to 
lurmsh, by contract, tlio sujijihes necessary 
foi tlie army in Spain, on condition, when 
money shimld come into the treasury, of being 
the first paid.” 'I'hose matters the j>ra)tor ex¬ 
plained HI the assembly, and gave public notice 
of the day on which he would eontracl for the 
supplying of clothing, and corn, for the army 
in Spain, and such other things as were neces- 
sary for the men on hoard the fleet. 

-XLIX. When the time came, three com- 
jtanies consisting of nineteen men, attended in 
order to engage in the contract. 'J'heir de¬ 
mands were twofold; first, that they should 
be exempted from military service as long as 
they might he concerned in this bu.siness of the 
state; the other, that when they had sent 
goods on ship-board, any damage afterwards 
sustained, either through the means of storms, 
or of the enemy, should he at the public loss. 
Both being complied with, they concluded the 
contract, and yjith the money of private per¬ 


sons ; such were the habits of thinking, such 
the love of their country, which, with uniform 
influence, pervaded all ranks of men. As all 
engagements were entered into with great 
spirit, BO were they fulfilled with the most 
faithful punctuality, and exactly in the same 
manner, as if the supplies were drawn, as 
formerly, out of an opulent treasury. At this 
time, the town of Illiturgi, having revolted 
to the Romans, was besieged by Hasdrubal, 
Mago, and Hamilcar son of Bomilcar. Be¬ 
tween these three camps, the Scipios, after a 
diflicult struggle, and a great slaughter of 
their opponents, forced their way into the 
place, introducing a quantity of corn, of which 
there had been a scarcity. Then, after ex¬ 
horting the townsmen to defend their walls 
with the same courage with which they had 
seen the Roman troojis fight in their behalf, they 
marched to attack the largest of the camps, 
where Hasdrubal had the command. Thither 
also came up the two other Carthaginian gene- 
rals, with their two armies, who perceived that 
on the issue of that attack (he fate of all 
depended : (he troops in camp therefore sallied 
out to the fight. There were in the engage¬ 
ment, of the enemy, sixty thousand; of the 
Romans about sixteen thousand; yet so far 
was the victory from being doubtful, that the 
Romans slew a greater number of the Cartha¬ 
ginians than they themselves had in the field; 
took above three thousand prisoners; some¬ 
what less than one thousand horses; fifty nine 
military standards; killed five elephants in the 
battle; and took possession of the three camps 
on one and the same day. When the siege of 
Illiturgi was thus raised, the Carthaginian 
armies marched to lay siege to Intibili; recruit¬ 
ing their forces out of that province, which 
was, above all others, fond of war, provided 
either plunder or hire was in view, and which, 
at that time, abounded with young men. A 
second general engagement took place, attended 
with the same event on both sides : upwards of 
thirteen thousand of the enemy were killed, 
and more than two thousand taken, with forty- 
two standards and nine elephants. On this, 
almost every state in Spain joined the party of 
the Romans; and, during this campaign, the 
events of the war there were much more im¬ 
portant than those in Italy. 
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llieronymuh, kinf* of Syracuse, takes part with the C’drlliaginiaiis, ik put to death hy his Bubjecta, on account 
of hiH tyranny and cruelly Tiberius Semproinus (iracchus, promnsul, with an army composed mostly of 
hlavei>, defi'utK tho Carthayiiiian army under flanno, iil Jteneventum, gives the slaves liberty. Most of llio 
stalcB III Sicily go over to tho sido of itie CartliagiiimnH. Claudius Marcclliis, consul, besieges Syraruse. 
War declared against I’lnliji kiitgof Macedonia, wiio is surjirisod hy night, and routed at Ajiolloiiia Opera- 
lioi.B of the Scipios, agairiHl the t^artliaginiuiis, m .Siiaiii. Treaty of friendship with Sypliax king of Niiinidia; 
he IS defeated by MabSinissa king of tho Massylians The Coltiherians join the UumanB, and their troops are 
taken into pay Uie lirst instanco of mercenaries serving in a Roman army. 


I. On hit- return from Campania into Bruttium, 
Hanno, assisted by tlio Bruttian.s, who served 
hint also as guides, endeavoured to gain posses¬ 
sion of the (ireek citii's, winch were the more 
inelmed to adhere to their alliance with Kome, 
lor the very reason that they saw the Bruttians 
hoin lltey both hated and feared, taking part 
with the (hirthaginiaiis. The first attempt 
was made on Khcgiiim, and several days were 
spent there to no purpose. Meanwhile the 
Locriaiis hastily conveyed from the country 
into the city, com, timber, and other necessa¬ 
ries, for which they might have occasion, wish¬ 
ing at the same time to leave nothing which 
the enemy could seize; while the multitude, 
which jiourcd out of the gatc.s, became every 
day more and more numerous. At last, those 
only were left in the place, who were obliged 
to repair the works, and to carry the weapons to 
llie posts of defence. Against this mixed mul¬ 
titude, consisting of persons of all ages and 
ranks, and straggling through the fields, mostly 
unarmed, Hamilcar,the Carthaginian, sent out 
his cavalry, who having received orders not to 
hurt any of theln, only threw their squadrons 
in the way to cut off their retreat to the city, 
towards which they directed their scattered 


flight. The general himself having taken his 
station on an eminence which commanded a 
view both of that and the adjacent country, 
ordered a cohort of Bruttians to approach tlie 
walls, and invite the leaders of tho Locrians to 
a conference, and with assurances of Hannilial’s 
friendship, to persuade them to a surrender. 
At the beginning of the conference, the Brut¬ 
tians had no credit given to any of their repre¬ 
sentations. Afterwards, when the Carthagi¬ 
nians appeared on the hills, and the few citizens, 
who had effected an escape, had informed the 
townsmen that the rest of the multitude wore 
in the enemy’s power, then, overcome by fear, 
they answered, that they would consult the 
people. Accordingly, they instantly summoned 
an assembly, in which appeared all of the 
most unsettled who wished for a change of 
measures and of allies, with those, whose rela¬ 
tions had been intercepted hy the enemy, 
and who had their judgments influenced by 
those pledges, as if so many hostages had 
been given for their conduct; while a few 
rather approving in silence, than venturing 
openly to maintain the cause which they would 
have espoused, it was concluded, with every 
appearance of perfect unanimity, to surrender 
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to the Carthaginians. Lucius Alilius, the 
conitnaiidcr of the garrison, and the Roman 
soldiers wlio were with him, were privately 
eonvcyed to the harbour, and put on board 
slups, to be carried off to Rhegium, and then 
the townsmen received Hasdrubal and his (^ar- 
thagiuiaiis into the city, on condition of an 
alliance being immediately entered, into on 
terms of equality.* When they had surren¬ 
dered, they were very near losing the benefit of 
this .stipulation ; for tlie Carthaginian general 
accused them of having covertly •'^ent away the 
Roman eoinmunder, while tlnw allcgi'd that he 
had escaped without their jirivity. A body oi 
ea\alry was now setit iii {lui^uit, in case, by 
any aoeideiit, the curii'iit might detain him in 
tlie strait, or diive the ships to land : these did 
not OM'rtalv(‘him ; Init tliey saw other shijis 
crossing from Messana to Rhegium, which 
carried Roman soldiers, sent by the jira'Ior, 
(/laiidius, as a garrison for the security of that 
city : tn consequence of this, the enemy with¬ 
drew iniiiicdi,UeIy from Rhegium. In pur.su- 
ance of orders from Hannilml, a treaty of peace 
was concluded with the Locnans, on these 
terms, “ that they should live in freedom 
under their own laws; that the city should he 
open always to the Carthaginians, but that the 
harbour should remain in their possession, as 
at first; and that, as the fundamental principle 
of the treaty, the Carthaginians should, on all 
occasions, assist the Locnans, andtheLocrians 
the (’arlhaginians.” 

II. 'J'he Carthaginians, after this, marched 
back from the strait, while the Bruttians ex¬ 
pressed great dissatisfaction at their having 
left Rhegium and Locri in safety, for they had 
destined to themselves the plunder of those 
places. Wherefore, having formed into bodies, 
and armed fifteen thousand of their own young 
men, they set out to lay siege to Crolo, anotlier 
Grecian city and a sea-port; thinking that it 
would prove a very great acces.sion to their 
power, if they should gain possession of a 
harbour on the coast, and of a strongly forti¬ 
fied town. They were embarrassed by the 
considerations, that they could not well ven¬ 
ture to proceed without calling in the Cartha¬ 
ginians to their assistance, lest they should 
appear to conduct themselves, in any case, in-' 
consistently with the character of confederates; 
and that, on the contrary, should the Cartha¬ 
ginian general again act rather as an umpire 
of peace, than an auxiliary in war, the attack 


on the independence of Croto, like the former 
one on Locri, would be productive, to them, of 
no advantage. For these reasons it was judged 
most advisoalile to send ambassadors to Hanni¬ 
bal, to procure from him beforehand an engage¬ 
ment, that Croto, when reduced, should be the 
property of the Bruttians. Hanibal, remaik- 
ing that persons on the spot were the fittest to 
determine in such a case, referred them to 
Hanno, from whom they could obtain no Oe- 
cisive answer: for these commanders did not 
wish that a city, so celelirated and so o|nilent, 
shonhl be plundered; and, at the same time, 
they entertained hojies, that, as the llrutli.iiiH 
were to be the o.s.sailants the Carthiiginiitns not 
ajipcaring either to eouiitcnaiici' or aid the at¬ 
tack, the inhabitants might, the more readily, 
come over to their .side. But the Crolonians 
were not united in their designs, ot in their 
wishes. 'File same distemper, as it were, had 
seized every one of the states of Italy ; tlu" 
nobility and conimons embracing ojipitsiie 
parties, the former favouring the Romans, the 
latter violently emleavounng to bring about a 
union with the Ciirlhaginians. A deserter in¬ 
formed the Bruttians, that a dissension of tins 
sort prevailed in ('roto, that one Aristoinaelins 
headed the parly of the commons, and {ires.sed 
iheiu to surrender to tlie Carthagiimins; that 
the city being very extensive, ond the works 
stretching to a great extent on all sides, the 
watches were divided sejiarately between the 
senators and commons; and that, in every 
quarter, where the latter bad the guard, the 
a.ssailarits would find a ready entrance. Under 
the direction and guidance of this deserter the 
Bruttians encircled the town, and being re¬ 
ceived into it by the plebeians, carried at the 
first assault, every post ex'cejit the citadel; of 
his the nobles held the jiossession, having 
leforohand secured a refuge there, in case of 
such an event as now happened. Aristoma- 
hus also fled thither, pretending that he had 
advised surrendering the city to the Cartha- 
jinians, not to the Bruttians. 

HI. Before the coming of Pyrrhus into 
laly, the wall encompassing Croto was twelve 
miles in circumference; since the devastation 
caused by the war which then took place, 
scarcely one-half of the enclosed space was in- 
nhabited; the river which formerly flowed 
hrough the middle of the towij now ran on the 
outside of the part occupied by buildings, 
and the citadel was at a great distance from 
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these. Six miles from the city stood the 
famous temple of Juno Lacinia, more univer¬ 
sally celebrated than the city itself, and held in 
high veneration by all the surrounding nations. 
Here, a consecrated grove, encompassed on the 
extremities by close-ranged trees and talUfirs, 
comjirehcnded in the middle a tract of rich 
pasture ground, in which cattle of every kind, 
sacred t# the goddess, fed, without any keeper, 
me herds of each particular kind going out se- 
jjaraU'ly, and returning at night to their stalls, 
without ever receiving injury, either from wild 
boasts or men. 'I’he jnofits, therefore, accru¬ 
ing from those caltlo were great, out of which 
a pillar of solid gold was erected and conse¬ 
crated, so that the fane became as remarkable 
for richos as for sanctity. Several miraoios are 
also atlrilnited to it, as they generally are to 
such remarkable places: it h said that there is 
an altar in the porch of the temjdc, the ashes 
on which arc never moved by any wind. 3’lie 
eitmlel of Croto, hanging over the sea on one 
side, and on the other facing the counirv, had 
originally no other defence than its natural si¬ 
tuation ; afterwards a wall was added, inclosing 
a place, through which Dyonisius, tyrant of 
fciicily, clferting a passage over some rocks, at 
the back part, had taken it by surprise. I'lic 
fort thus situate, and deemed sullieiently secure, 
was held by the nobles, while the plebeians of 
('rolo, in conjunction with the Bruttians, car¬ 
ried on the siege against them. After a consi¬ 
derable time, perceiving that the place was loo 
strong to be reduced Iw their own force, they 
yielded to necessity, and implored the assist¬ 
ance of Hanno. Hanno endeavoured to prevail 
on the Crotonians to surrendi'r, allowing a co¬ 
lony of Bruttians to be sellled among them; so 
that their city, wasted and dejiopulated by wars, 
miglit recover its former populous stale; but 
not one of the whole number, excepting Ans- 
tomachus, would listen to the proposal; they 
declared warmly, that “ they would rather die, 
than, by admitting Bruttians into their society, 
be obliged to adopt foreign rites, manners, laws, 
and, in time, even a foreign language.” Aris- 
tomachus, unable by persuasions to bring about 
a surrender, and finding no opportunity of be¬ 
traying the citadel, as he hud betrayed the 
town, left the place and went over to Hanno. 
Soon after tins, ambassadors from Locri going 
with Hanno’s permission into the citadel, used 
many arguments to prevail on them to suffer 
themselves to he removed to Locri, and not to 


resolve on hazarding the last extremities. This 
design they had already got leave to execute 
from Hannibal himself, having sent deputies to 
treat with linn in person. Accordingly Croto 
was evacuated, and the inhabitants, being con¬ 
ducted to the sea, went on board ships. The 
whole body of the people removed to Locri. 
In Apulia, even the winter did not produce a 
suspension of hostihucs between the Romans 
and Hannibal. 'I'he consul Semjironius had 
his winter-quarters at Luceria; Hannibal his 
near Arju, Several slight mgagcineiits passed 
lielvveen their troops, in conscijueiice of opjioi- 
tunities offering, or of one or the other paity 
gaimng an occasional advantage; and by these, 
the Itoman soldiery were improved, and rcn. 
dered daily more cautious and guarded against 
till' enemy’s stratagems. 

IV. In Sicily, the whole course of affairs 
took a turn unfavouralile to the liomans, m 
cons< <|Ut‘nce of the dc.ith of lliero, and of tfio 
kingdom devolving to his grandson Ilicumv- 
luus, a boy, in whom there was origin.dly no 
ro.mi to expect moderation of conduct, nuic!i 
loss, on his being invested with ahsidutc power. 
His guardians and friends were happy in finding 
him of such a disposition, as they could liiiny, 
at once, into every kind of vice. It is said that 
Iliero, foreseeing that this would be the rase, 
had, in the last stage of his lile, forim d an in¬ 
tention of leaving ^Syracuse free, lost the sove¬ 
reignty, which had been ac<iuired and cstabhsli. 
ed hv honourable means, should, under the ty 
rannical administration of a l)o\, be destroyed 
through folly and extravagance. This design 
his dauglitcrs opposed strenuously, because 
they cxjiccted that, while Hieronymus enjoy ed 
the title of king, the whole adniinisiKilion of 
affairs would rest in them and their husbands, 
Andranodorus and Zoippus, for these wen' lelt 
the principal among his guardians. It w as no 
easy matter for a man, now in his mnelicth 
year, and beset night and day by the irisimial- 
ing wiles of women, to keep his judgimmt 
at liberty, and to regulate his domestic con¬ 
cerns by the standard of jiublic utility. He, 
therefore, only took tlic precaution of setting 
fifteen guardians over bis grandson ; and these 
he entreated, in his dying moments, to main¬ 
tain inviolate the alliance with the Roman 
people, which he had religiously ohscrverl 
through a course of fifty years; to direct their 
endeavours principally to the making the boy 
tread in his steps, and pursue the iiiaviins iiu 
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culcatcd in his education: after giving these 
charges, he expired, and the governors quitted 
him. The will was jhen produced, and the 
prince, now about fifteen years olil, was brought 
before the people in assembly, on which a few, 
who had been placed in diflerciit parts of the 
crowd for the purpose of 'raising acclumntions, 
signified their approbation of the will; while 
the rest alVected as if they had lost their [larcnt, 
dreaded all things, in a state thus bereft of its 
protector. The king’s funeral was next jier- 
foriiied, and, more through the love and afi'cc- 
tions of his subjects, than any care of liis rcla. 
lives, was numerously attended. In a little 
lime after, Andraiiadorus displaced llic other 
guardians, asserting that Ilieronvimn' h^id at¬ 
tained to the years of manhood, and was calla¬ 
ble of liolding the govoruinonl; uml liy tlius 
resigning the guardianship, which he li' ld ui 
coininon witli many, he collected in himself 
singly the power of them all. 

Scarcely w'ould even a good and mode¬ 
rate prince, succeeding one so highly l'elo\cd 
as Iliero, have fi>und it easy to acquire the 
affections of the Syracusans. But lIieronyiniH, 
as if he meant, by his own faults, to excite 
grief for the loss of his grandfather, demon- 
slratod, immediately on his first appearance, 
how great an alteration had taken jilacc in every 
particular. For the people, who had for so 
many years seen Micro, and hts son (rilon, no 
way differing from the rest of the citizens, 
either in the fashion of their dress or any otluT 
mark of distinction, now beheld purple ami a 
diadem; armed guards, and the king sometimes 
issuing from his palace, as the tyrant Dyonisius 
used to do, in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses. This assuming pride in equijiage ami 
show naturally exposed him to universal con- 
tempt; besides which he showed a disdainful 
carriage when addressed, and rudeness in an¬ 
swering; generally lefuscd access, not only to 
strangers, but even to his guardians, and debas¬ 
ed himself by lusts of uncommon kinds and 
inhuman cruelty. Such great terror, tlicrcfore, 
possessed all men, that, of Ids houschohl, sonc 
had recourse to flight, others to a voluntary 
death, to avoid the Bufferings which they appre¬ 
hended. Two of the former, Andrariodorus 
and Zoippus, the sons-in-law of Hiero, and a 
man named I’hraso, were the only jiersons per. 
fidttcd to enter Ids house with any degree of 


dranodorus and Zoipjius for taking part with 
the Curtliagiiiians, and Thruso for nudnlaining 
tlie alliance with the Romans, they Botnelmu's, 
by the warmth and eanieslness of ihcir disputes, 
attracted the young man’s attention. While 
matters were in this situation, a servant who 
was of the same age with Hieronymus, ami had, 
from childhood, enjoyed tiie privileges of per¬ 
fect familiarity with him, Inought infnmatmir 
of a plot formed against his life. 'J’he inforinPi 
could name only one of the eoiisjiirator'. Tlieo- 
dolus, by whom himself had been sounded on 
the sul'jecl. 'I’lus man la-ing instantly seized, 
and deliveied to Amlranodorus to be )mt to liie 
lortuio, without liesiiation coufesseil liunsi li 
guilty, but sill! eoiu(‘aled Ins aceoni[i!iees. \{ 
last, Ix'iiig racked, be)on«l wh.it huiiiaii jiatiem'e 
could endure, he pretemlcd to be overeoiiu' by 
Ills solieriiigs ; Imt, iiislead of in.ikimr di-eoveiy 
of l!u' jilotlers, lie pointed his inlormatious 
against persons win) liad no cuncern in the 
business, telling a feigned slury. that 'I'hra-'O 
was the author of the (‘onspira'‘v, ami tli.it tlie 
, others would never have entered on any at- 
J tempt of such imporlanee, had they not been 
induced to it by their trust m so [lovveiiul a 
leader; naming, at the sunn* tune, those vvh<(, 
while he framed his account in the intervals 
between his agonies ami groans, ocnirred to 
him as tlie most wortliliss among Hieruny- 
mus's intimates, 'I’lie mention of 'I’liraso, be. 
vond ovrrv other circuinsl.uue, made the tyrant 
think the information desei\tiig id' hehel. Ho 
was therefore instantly eonsigried to [miiisli- 
ment, and tlie rest, who had been muiu'd, 
equally guiltless of the crime, umlerweiil tlie 
like fate. Not om* ol the conspirators, though 
llieir associate in the plot was kept fi)r a long 
tune under the torttire, either eoneealed himself 
or fled; so great w.as their confulem-e m the 
fortitude and fidelity of'J’heodolns; and wlm li, 
indeed, were fully apfirovrd m him. 

VT. Tlie only bond winch pr(‘served the con¬ 
nexion with Rome being now dissolved by lln^ 
removal of Thraso, iminedialely tliere aj)[>eared 
a manifest intention of siding with the ojipo. 
site party. Aiuhas.sadorB were despatched to 
Hannibal, who sent back a young man of nolde 
birtli, called Haiinihal, and with him llijipo- 
crates and Epicydes, who were born at (far- 
lhage,but derived their exlractingorigimillyfrom 
Syracuse, whence their grandfather had been 


familiarity ; and tliough not much listened to 


banished ; by the mother’s side they were ('ar 


on other subjects, yet when they argued, An- thaginians. By their means, a treaty was form- 
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ctl .l)otwrcn Hannibal arul tlin tyrant nf Syra¬ 
cuse ; and, vulli the upjnobalion of (be ('arlba- 
tiiiimii, tliey renianied with llu- liillcr. 'I’lie 
})ra tor, Apjmis (daudius, wliuse jiroviiKC 
Sieiiy was, on liCJii": a<‘<niaiiitcd wjlli tliese 
tiaiK^arlions, sent, iintm'<!iali-I_\,aiiil>assa<lois tii 
llionnivimis, wlio, linn lli.d they were 

.ojiie to renew tlie allnuue will'')) li.id subsisted 
With Ills *r,im!tatlu r, wiielie.inl .nid di-.nnssi-d 
witli deiision , llieroitvmus asknn; tliemwilii 
a s)ieri, *• W iiat bad lieeti lln“ e\en1 of tin- !ial- 
tie ol rami:e ' i'or Ifanniliars .unl'as-adois 
told tlinn.'s si'areelv iiedlbli'. He wi'lied,” he' 
s.iiil, *• to Kiiiw', the irutli, that lie nintht then b\ 
deteinniii’ wlinli s(,le otli-ier! tin' lain-t jii'i-* 
Jiei I 1 vi Ills (tiDit-e.” The Imiiimiis tuM lino, 
lliat, \s lu ll h'- bejan h> listen to ( mbie-sies w nli 
serioiisiie . tin wioiid ntuin l<> ne-n-■ , 
and. id’lei .tdiii'iiM hilii’. latlh i tl’.'i; letjiii sOim 
liini, iiui III \ndale ) nth I .ishlv, thev di |i.iin d 
Hieroin mu- de- ;<a'( In d i onni.i'-iiOie'' to t'.ii- 
tlia-'t. to »iiie-|:!''e an alliatni > lo.loiniable tii 
the ireat\ t.i'li !).hiiiiImI . and it InicdK 
niiii'i d. lint w ben lln'V slniiild l,a^.‘ <‘\|)elled 
the uemail-, fiolii >ieii_\, w liK II, In -aid, V, ould 
sjieidilv be elb i-lei! it thi \ sent stujis and an 
nrlii\.ilie ri\ei lliiiieia, whuh neail\ dt\ides 
tile Island into t^u [miI', sbould b*- the boiin-; 
dar\ beluei'ii tin-doiiiiinons ul S\raeu'<- and 
tho-e 111 (billh I'ae. Alleiw.nds, jiiilled i;|i b_\ 
the llalleiies ol ]ieii|iU' who deMU-d him to 
reiiieiidier. Hot oidv llieio. Inil also lus ^rand- 
l.ithei bv hi' ni'ilhei'' sid,., hii|<> l*_\iihi|s, In' 
sent .niotln-i embe-'X, lejoesniliin; tlial In' 
tlioimlil It reasonable that il> sliouhl be 
entne!\ < eded to him, and tliaf the doninnon 
(d Italy slnnih! he ai'iiined lor the pi'ojih' ot 
(birllia^e, as an einplie id' then own. This 
liekh'in'ss and iim.teadiiiess ol mind they, eon- 
sideinii,^ Inin tis a liot-hraiiied \oiith. did Jiof 
wondi 1 at ; nor ilul tlnw enter into an\ dispute 
on It, content wilii delaihnn; him fioni the 
j)iirt\ of tin’ luiinans. 

\’II. I’lit. on Ills side, evet\ eireiimstanee 
concurred to piecijnlate In.s nnii: lot, al'lei 
.scinlint> lu-lore Jiiin Ilipjmeuitos and I'diievdes 
with two lln»usuiid soldiers, to endeaMitn to 
^•01 |io.ssesbion ol those cities wln<-li wereln-Id 
by Ibiinaii Rarrisotis, he himself, with all the 
rest ol' lus forces, atnounliriff to llfleen tlioti- 
saiul horse and fool, niarehed to Teonlnn. 
Here the eonsj iralors, every one of whom 
happened to be in the army, posted tlieinselves 
in all uninhaluted house, standing in a narrow 
VoL. I.—:} s 
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lam-, thiouah wliieh Hieronymus u.sed to pass 
to lb<- lorum. While the ii-st stood hoie, 
aimed and prepared tor action, wailing for his 
<mmniz up, one of their nundu-r, whose name 
was iJmomeiics, and liemg one of the budy- 
gnar<ls, li.id it ni ebarge, tlial, as soon as the 
King drew nenr the door, lie sliould, on some 
pieleiK-i-, 111 the narrow pass, stop the crowd 
ln-hind bom loKunenig. All W'as exerulc-d as 
; had been comerted. Dnmmenes, liy stretch¬ 
ing out bis l<j()!, as if to loosi-n u Knot winch 
was too tielit. aiiesled the jien[)h'. and orca- 
siotied 'inh an opening, that llic King, bi'ing 
allat Led as be was jiassiiig ]iy vxilhoiit bis 
liilii(d lollowi'is, \Mis pieri-eil with sexcrul 
wound', belnn- .issiviam e eould be given him. 
Somi-. f)!! be,HIM'.' the slioiit and tumult, dis- 
eb.iiL:«d liieii wi-.ipoii- at ])niomenes, who 
now ojienK opposed ilieii ]ias'nig ; notwith¬ 
standing wlneli lie «'>(,ijied with only two 
woiimis. Houexer, setingllic King stielelicd 
I on l];e giound, they lietonk themselves to 
(lielil. 01 the eoii'piralors. some lepaired to 
the lorum to tlu' pojml.ne, who were over- 
. jo\.d .i! tin- leeiwet} of liberl}'; (others jiro- 
' eeeded to Syracuse, to t,dve the ri-<nnsit(‘ jue- 
(.iiitioiis ag.uiisi the jmrposes of Andianadorus 
and olbei p.irtisaiis of the King. Aflairs lieiiig 
III tills tiiisellled stale, A})j>nis Chnubiis, when 
he obsened tin- stoiiii gallioiing in Ills ncigli- 
boinbood, nifoinieil the senate by leller, tliat 
all Si(-il\ ta'.ouieil tlie ju-opie I'f ('arlhage and 
Jlaninbal. On bisparl, in otd<T tit eounteiaet 
(Ik- desiLriis of the Syr,icusan<, he drew all his 
(loo)i’ to tlie lionliers between th.il Kingdom 
,nid his own province. 'J'owaids the close- of 
tliisvcai, Quintus l-'.duus, by dncclion of tlu* 
senate, fortified Piiteoli. wlncli, dining the war, 
['('gall to he miieh ficqiirntcd as a place of 
trade, and [tl.u-rd a ganison in it. ('oiiig 
(lienee to Koine to liold l!ic elections, he 
issued :i plot lam.ilion for (he assembly, on the 
fiist d.iy on whieii it eoiiidpiopeily meet; and, 
j'lissing I'v (he city wilhoiit stoiqniig, went 
down to the field of Mars. On this day, the 
lot ol gi\iiig the find vote fell to a younger 
• ceiilurv of the Anieu tribe, and thus having 
mniiin.iled Tilus Otacilius and Maicus .Hmil- 
nis Kepilliis consuls, Quintus Falnus com¬ 
manded silence, and spoke to tins elfect: 

A’lll. “ If cilliei We liad peace in Italy, or 
liail to deal with sucli an cm-iny us would allow 
of any remi.-^sness on our side, I .should deem 
that man delicient in j'loper u-speet (o your iu- 
U 
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dependent rights, who attempted to throw any 
obstacle in the way of those inclinations, which 
you bring with you into the held of election, 
with the purpose of conferring the higli offices 
of the state on persons of your own choice. Hut 
when you consider that the present war is of 
such a nature, and the conduct of our present 
enemy such that none of our commanders has 
ever committed an error which has not been 
followed by most disastrous conseciucnces, it 
behoves you to come hither to give your suf¬ 
frages with the same careful circumspection 
with which you go out in arms to the field of 
battle ; and every one ought thus to say to him¬ 
self: ‘ I am to nominate a consul qualified to 
vie with Hannibal in the art of war.’ In the 
present year, at Capua, on the challenge of Ju- 
bellius Taurca, the complctost horseman amon* 
the Campanians, we sent against him Claudius 
Ascllus, the completest horseman among the 
Romans. Against a Gaul, who at a former 
time pronounced a challenge on the bridge of 
the Anio, our ancestors sent Titus Manlius, 
a man abundantly furnished both with strength 
and courage. I cannot deny that there was the 
same reason for placing every degree of confi¬ 
dence, a few years after, in Marcus Valerius, 
when he took arms for the combat against a 
Gaul who gave a similar defiance. Now, as, 
in selecting foot soldiers and horsemen, we en¬ 
deavour to find sucli as arc superior, or, if that 
cannot be eflected, equal in strength to their 
antagonists; let us, in like manner, look out 
for a commander equal to the general of the 
enemy. When we shall have chosen the man 
of the most consummate abilities in the nation, 
yet still, being elected at the moment, and ap¬ 
pointed but for one year, he will be matched 
against another invested with a command of 
long and uninterrupted continuance, not con¬ 
fined by any narrow limitations either of time 
or of authority, or which might hinder him to 
conduct and execute every measure according 
to the exigencies of the war; whereas with us, 
before wc have well completed our preparatory 
operations, and when we are just entering on 
business, our year expires. I need say no 
more concerning the qualifications of the per¬ 
sons whom you ought to elect consuls; I shall 
therefore only add a few observations respect¬ 
ing those whom the prerogative century has 
made the objects of its favour. Marcus Mmi- 
lias Regillus is fiamen of Quirrinus, consequent¬ 
ly we could neither send him abroad from his 


sacred employment, nor keep him at home, 
without neglecting, in one case, the business of 
the war, or in the other, that of religion. Ota- 
cilius is married to a daughter of my sister, and 
has children by her. Nevertheless, I am too 
sensible of the obligations which I and an¬ 
cestors owe to your kindness, not to prefer the 
interest of the public to that of an^ private 
connexions. In a calm sea, any manner, even 
a passenger, can steer the vessel; but when a 
furious storm arises, putting the sea into vio¬ 
lent agitation, and the ship is hurried ajvay by 
the tempest, then a pilot of skill and resolution 
becomes necessary. Wo sail not in a calm, 
but liftve already been very near foundering in 
several storms; you must, therefore, he careful 
to use the utmost prudence and caution with 
respect to the person whom you place at the 
helm. Titus Otacilius, we liavc had a trial of 
you in a less important hus-incss : you gave us 
no proof that wo ought to confide in you for 
the management of allairs of greater moment. 
We fitted out, this year, a fleet, of which 3 ’ou 
had the command, for three purposes; to ra¬ 
vage the coast of Africa, to secure our own 
coasts of Italy, and, principally, to prevent re¬ 
inforcements with money bnd proNisions bemg 
transmitted from Carthage to Ilamnbal. If he 
has performed for the public, I do not say all, 
but any one of these s.-rviees, create Titus 
Otacilius consul. Hut If, on tlie contrary, 
while you held the command of the fleet, every 
thing came to Hannibal safe and untouched, as 
if he had no enemy on the sea; if the coast of 
Italy has been more infested this year than tliat 
of Africa; what reason can you ofler, why 
people should pitch on you in particular to op¬ 
pose such a commander as Hannibal 1 If you 
were consul, wo should judge it requisite to 
have a dictator nominated according to the prac¬ 
tice of our forefathers. Nor could you take 
oflTcnce at its being thought that there was, in 
the Roman nation, some one superior to you in 
the art of war. It concerns no man’s interest 
more than your own, Titus Otacilius, that there 
be not laid on your shoulders a burthen, under 
which you would sink._ I earnestly recommend, 
then, Romans, that, guided by the same senti¬ 
ments which would influence you, if while you 
stood armed for battle you were suddenly call¬ 
ed on to choose two commanders, under whose 
conduct and auspices you wiiro to fight, you 
would proceed this day in the election of 
consuls, to whom your children are to swear 
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obedience, at whose order they arc to join the 
colours, and under whose care and direction 
they are to wage war. The lake Thrasimenus 
and CanntE, examples melancholy in the recol¬ 
lection, are, nevertheless, useful warnings to 
guari against the like. Crier, call back the 
younger Anien century to vote.” 

^X. Otacihus, now exclaiming with groat 
heat that design of Fabius was to he con¬ 
tinued in llio consulship, and becoming very 
obstreperous, the consul ordered his lictors to 
advance to him; and, as he had not entered the 
oily, but had gone directly, without hailing, in¬ 
to the field of Mars, he put him in mind that 
tlie axes were carried in his fasces. 'J’hc 
prerogative century proceeded a second time 
to vote, and chose consuls, Qiiinlus Fabius 
Maximus, a fourth time, and Marcus Marocl- 
lus, a third time. 'J’ho other centuries, with¬ 
out any vainition named tlie same. One prre- 
tor was likewise re-elected, Quiflns Fuhius 
Flaccus. Tlie other three elio.sen were new 
ones, 7’ilus Olatilius C.;!s-.uk, a second lime, 
(Quintus Fubiufi, the consul’s son, who was at 
file time curule aniilo, and Ihililius Cornelius 
liCntulus. 'J'he election of prtetors being over, 
a decree of the senate was pass-ed, that “ Rome 
should, out of eoiirse, be liie jirov lure of Quin¬ 
tus Fulvius; and that he in jeirtieular should 
hold the coimnand in the eitv, when the con¬ 
suls should go abroad to the eampaigii.” Twice 
in tills year haj)jK“ii(,.l great Hoods, and the 
Tiber overllowed the eounlry, with great de¬ 
molition of houses and de'triiction of men and 
cattle. In the fifili year of t!ie second Punic 
war, [Y. U. B. C. 214.] Qiuntus Fabius 
Maximus, a fourth, and Marcus Marcellus a 
third time, entering togctlier into the consul¬ 
ship, attracted the notice of the public in an 
unusual degree; for, during many years, there 
had not been two such consuls. The old men 
observed, that thus had Maximus liullus and 
Publius Decius been declared consuls, in the 
time of the Gallic war; and thus, afterwards, 
Pajiirius and Carvilius, against the Samnites, 
Pruttians, IjUcani.Tns, and Tari'iitines. Mar- 
eelliis was chosen consul in his absence, being, 
at the time with the army, and the office was 
continued to Fabius, who was on the spot, and 
jiresidcd in person at the election. The state 
of the times, the exigencies of the war, and the 
danger threatening the very being of the state, 
hindered the people from examining the prece¬ 
dent strictly, neither did they suspect the con¬ 


sul of ambition for command; on the contrary, 
they rather applauded his greatness of sou), 
because knowing that the state stood in need 
of a general of the highest abilities, and that 
he himself was unquestionable the person so 
qualified, he had made light of any public cen¬ 
sure wliudi lie might incur on the occasion, in 
comparison with the interest of the common¬ 
wealth. 

X. Oti the day of the consuls’ entering on 
their office, a meeting of the senate was held 
in the capiloi, in which it was decreed, first, 
that the consuls should cast lots, or settle be¬ 
tween themselves, which of them should, be¬ 
fore his setting out for the army, hold the as¬ 
sembly for the appointment of censors. Then 
all those who were at the head of armies were 
continued in authority, and ordered to remain 
ill the j>rovinccs: Tiberius Gracchus at Lu- 
ceria, where he was W’ith an army of volunteer 
slaves: Caius Tcrcnlius Varro in the Piccn- 
lan, and Manius Pomponius in the Gallic Ter- 
nfone.s. Of the prietors of the precceding year, 
t^uinlus Mucius was ordered in quality of pro¬ 
praetor, to hold the government of Sardinia, 
and Marcus Valerius to command on the sca- 
c.'ast near Brundusiuin, watching attentively, 
and guarding against any motion which might 
he made by Philip king of Macedonia. To 
Publius Cornelias Lentulus, the province of 
Sicily was decreed, and to Titus Otacilius the 
same fiect which he had commanded the year 
before against the Carthaginians. Numerous 
prodigie.s were reported to have happened this 
year; and the more these were credited by 
simple and superstitious people, the more such 
stories miillijilied: that at Lanuvium crows had 
built their nest in the inside of the temple of 
.Tuno Snspita ; in Apulia, a green palm-tree 
look fire; at Mantua, a stagnating piere of wa¬ 
ter caused by the overflowing of the river 
Minucius, appeared as of Mood; at Calcs, a 
shower of chalk; and, in the cattle-market 
at Romo, one of blood fell in the Istrian street; 
a fountain under ground burst out in such an 
impetuous stream, as to roll and carry off jars 
and casks which were in the place, like a vio¬ 
lent flood; lightning fell on the public court¬ 
house, in the capitol, the temple of Vulcan in 
the field of Mars, a nut-tree in the country of 
the Sabines, and a public road, a wall and a 
gate at Gabii. Other stories of miracles were 
already spread about; that the spear of Mars 
at Prteneste moved forward of its own accord 
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that an ox spoke in Sicily; that an infant in 
the mother’s womb, in the country of the Ma> 
ruciniane, had called out «lo, Triumphe !” at 
Spoletum a woman was transferred into a man, 
and at Adria an altar was seen in the sky, and 
round it figures of men in white garments. 
Nay, even in the city of Rome it'^clf, besides a 
swarm of bees being seen in the forum, several 
persons, affirming that they saw armed legions 
on the Janiculum, roused the citizens to arms; 
when those who were at the time on the Jani¬ 
culum, asserted, that no person had appeared 
there except the usual inhabitants of that hill. 
These prodigies were expiated, conformably to 
the answers of the aruspices, by victims of the 
greater kinds, and supplication was ordered to 
be performed to all the deities who had shrines 
at Rome. 

XI. Having finished the ceremonies enjoin¬ 
ed for conciliating the favour of the gods, 
the consuls proposed to the senate, to take 
into consideration the state of the nation, the 
management of the war, the number of forces 
to be employed, and the places where the se¬ 
veral divisions were to act. It was resolved 
that eighteen legions should be employed against 
the enemy; that each of the consuls take two 
to himself; two should be employed in the de¬ 
fence of the provinces of Gaul, Sicily, and Sar¬ 
dinia ; that Quintus Fabius, prietor, should 
have two under his command in Apulia, and 
Tiberius Gracchus two of volunteer slaves in 
the country about Luceria; that one should 
be left to Caius Terentius, proconsul for Pice- 
num, one to Marcus Valerius for the fleet at 
Brundttsium, and that two should garrison the 
city. In order to fill up this number of legions, 
it was necessary to levy six new ones, which 
the consuls were ordered to raise as soon as 
possible; and, at the same time, to fit out an 
additional number of ships; so that, including 
those which were stationed on the coasts of 
Calabria, the fleet should, this year, consist of 
an hundred and fifty ships of war. The levy 
being finished, and the new vessels launched, 
Quintus Fabius held an assembly for the ap¬ 
pointment of censors, when Marcus Atilius 
Regulus and Publius Furius Philus were 
elected. A rumour spreading, that war had 
broke out in Sicily, Titus Otacilius was or¬ 
dered to proceed thither with his fleet; and 
there being a scarcity of seamen the con¬ 
suls, in pursuance of a decree of the senate,; 
published a proclamation that every person, 


who in the censorship of Lucius iGmilius end . 
Caius Flaminius had been rated, or whose 
father had been rated at fifty thousand asses 
of brass,* or, from that sum, up to one hun-' 
dred thousand,'!' or had since acquired such 
a property, should furnish one seamen''with 
pay for sit months ; every one rated from ftn 
hundred thousand, up to the three thousand,^ 
three seamen, with pay for a year: every one 
rated from the three hundred thousand, up to 
one million,§ five seamen; every one rated 
higher, seven; and that senators should provide 
eight seamen each, with pay for a year. The 
seamen furnifihed in obedience to this ordi¬ 
nance, being armed and equipped by their 
owners, went on board the ships, with provi¬ 
sions ready dressed for thirty days. This was 
the first instance of a Roman fleet being 
manned at the expense of private persons. 

XII. These preparations, so unusually great, 
raised fears among the Campanians in particu¬ 
lar, lest the Romans should begin the campaign 
with the siege of Capua. They sent am))assa- 
dors, therefore, to Hannibal, entreating him to 
march his army to that place: acquainting him, 
that “ the Romans were raising new armies 
for the purpose of laying siege lo it, for there 
was no city against which they were more 
higlily incensed, for having deserted their par¬ 
ty.” As this message, and the manner in which 
It was delivered, intimated such strong appre¬ 
hensions, Hannibal thought it advisable to pro¬ 
ceed with despatch, lest the Romans might be 
before hand w’ilh him; whereupon, leaving 
Arpi, he took possession of his old camp on the 
Tifala over Capua. Then leaving the Numi- 
dians and Spaniards for the defence both of the 
camp and the city, he marched away with the 
rest of his forces lo the lake of Avernus, under 
the pretence of performing sacrifice, but in 
reality with a design to make an attempt on 
Puteoli and the ganison there. As soon as 
Maximus received intelligence that Hannibal 
had departed from Arpi and was returning into 
Campania, he hastened back to his army, with¬ 
out halting either night or day, sending orders 
to Tiberius Gracchus, to bring forward his 
forces from Luceria to' Beneventum, and to 
the prsDtor Quintus Fabius, son to the consul, 
to hasten to Luceria, in the place of Gracchus. 
At the same time, the two prsetors set out for 
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Sieiiy, Publius Goraelius to command the 
army, Otacilius the fleet on the sea coast. 
The rest also departed to their respective pro¬ 
vinces, and those who were continued in com¬ 
mand remained in the same districts where they 
had'f)een in the former year. 

^ XIII. While Hannibal was at the lake 
Avernus, there came to him, from Tarcntum, 
five young men of quality, who had been made 
prisoners, some at the lake Thrasimenus, some 
at Cannsc, and who had been sent home with 
that generosity which the Carthaginian showed 
towards all the allies of the Romans: these 
told him, that out of gratitude for his kind 
treatment, they had persuaded a great number 
of the Tarentine youth to prefer his alliance 
and friendship to that of the Romans; and 
that they had been sent as deputies by their 
countrymen, to request that Hannibal would 
draw his army nearer to Tarcntum; that if his 
standards and his camp were once seen from 
that place, the city would, without any delay, 
be delivered into his hands; for the commons 
were under the influence of the younger men, 
and the management of public affairs was with 
the commons.” Hannibal, after highly com¬ 
mending and loading them with a profusion of 
promises, desired them to return home in order 
to bring the scheme to maturity, saying, that 
he would be there in due time. With these 
hopes the Tarentines were dismissed. Hanni¬ 
bal had, before their application, conceived an 
ardent wish to gain possession of Tarcntum; 
he saw that it was a city not only opulent and 
of great note, but likewise a seaport, commo- 
diously situated, opposite Macedonia; and that 
king Philip, should he pass over into Italy, 
would steer his course to that harbour, because 
the Romans were in possession of Brundusi- 
um. Having performed the sacrifice which he 
had proposed at his coming, and having, during 
his stay, utterly laid waste the lands of Cumic, 
as far as to the promontory of Misenum, he 
changed his route suddenly to Puteoli, with 
design to surprise the Roman garrison. This 
consisted of six thousand men, and the place was 
secured, not only by the nature of its situation,' 
but by strong works. Here Hannibal delayed 
three days, and attempted the garrison on 
every quarter; but, finding no prospect of suc¬ 
cess, he marched forward to ravage the territory 
of Neapolis, rather for the sake of gratifybg 
his resentment, than with any hope of becom¬ 
ing master of the town. By his anival in the 


neighbourhood, the commons of Nola were 
encouraged to stir, having for a long time been 
disaffected to the cause of the Romans, and 
harbouring, at the same time, resentment against 
their own senate. Deputies therefore came to 
invite Hannibal, with a positive promise to de¬ 
liver the city into his hands: but the consul 
Marcellus, whom the nobles solicited, by hb 
expeditious measures prevented the design from 
taking place. In one day he made a march 
from Calcs to Suessula, though he met with 
some delay in passing the river Vulturnus; 
and from thence, on the ensuing night, intro¬ 
duced into Nola six thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, to support the senate. While 
every precaution requisite for securing the pos¬ 
session of Nola was thus used hy the consul 
with vigorous despatch, Hannibal, on the other 
side, was dilatory in his proceedings; for, after 
having twice before liccn baffled in a project 
of the same kind, he was now llie loss inclined 
to credit the professions of the Nolans. 

XIV. MeanwJiilc the consul, Quintus Fa- 
bius, set out to attempt the recovery of Casili- 
num, which was held by a Carthaginian garri¬ 
son : and, at the same time, as if by concert, 
there arrived at Beneveiitum, on one side, 
Hanno from Bruttium, with a large body of 
infantry and cavalry; and on another, Tiber¬ 
ius Gracchus, from Luccria. The latter came 
first into the town; then hearing that Hanno 
was encamped at the river Calor, about three 
miles distant, and that by detachments from 
thence, devastations wesc committed on the 
country, he marched out his troops, pitched his 
camp about a mile from the enemy, and there 
held an assembly of his soldiers. The legions 
which he had with him consisted mostly of 
volunteer slaves, who had chosen rather to 
merit their liberty in silence, by the service 
of a second year, than to request it openly. 
He had observed, however, as he was leav¬ 
ing his winter quarters, that the troops, on 
their march, began to murmur, asking, whether 
“they were ever to serve as free citizens'!” 
He had, however, written to the senate insist¬ 
ing, not so much on their wishes, as on their 
merits; declaring that “ he had ever found 
them faithful and brave in the service; and that, 
excepting a free condition, they wanted no 
qualification of complete soldiers.” Authority 
was given him to act in that business, as he 
himself should judge conducive to the good of 
the public. Before he resolved upon coming 
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to an engagement, therefore, he gave public 
notice, that «the time was now come, when 
they might obtain the liberty which they had 
so long wished for. That he intended, next 
day, to engage the enemy in regular battle, in 
a clear and open plain, where, without any fear 
of stratagems, the business might be decided 
by the mere dint of valour. Every man, then, 
who should bring home the head of an enemy 
he would, instantly, by his own authority, set 
free; and everyone who should retreat from 
his post, he would punish in the same manner 
as a slave. Every man’s lot now depended on 
his own exertion; and, as security for their o!'- 
taining their freedom, not only he himself 
stood pledged, but the consul Marcolhis, end 
even the whole senate, who, having been con¬ 
sulted by him on the subject of their freedom, 
had authorized him to determine in the case.’ 
He then read the consul’s letter and the decree 
of the senate, on which a universal shout of joy 
was raised. They eagerly demanded tlie fight, 
and ardently pressed him to give the signal in¬ 
stantly. Gracchus gave notice that they 
should be gratified on the following day, and 
then dismissed the assemby. The soldiers, 
exulting with joy, especially those who were to 
receive liberty as the price of their active ef¬ 
forts for one day, spent the rest of their time 
until night in getting their arms in readiness. 

XV. Next day, as soon as the trumpets be¬ 
gan to sound to battle, the above-mentioned 
men, the first of all, assembled round the gene¬ 
ral’s quarters, ready and marshalled for the fight. 
At sunrise Gracchus led out his troops to the 
field, nor did the enemy hesitate to meet him. 
Their force consisted of seventeen thousand 
foot, mostly Bruttians and Lucanians, and 
twelve thousand horse, among whom were 
very few Italians, almost all the rest were Nu- 
midians and Moors. The conflict was fierce 
and long; during four hours neither side gained 
any advantage, and no circumstance proved a 
greater impediment to the success of the 
Romans, than from the heads of the enemy 
being made the price of liberty; for when any 
had valiantly slain an opponent, he lost time, 
first, in cutting off the head, which could not be 
readily effected in the midst of the crowd and 
tumult, and then his right hand being efnployod 
in securing it, the bravest ceased to take a part 
in the fight, and the contest devolved on the 
inactive and dastardly. The military tribunes 
now represented to Gracchus, {hat the soldiers 


were not employed in wounding any of the 
enemy who stood on their legs, but in maiming 
those who had fallen, and instead of their own 
swords in their right hands, they carried the 
heads of the slain. On which he commanded 
them to give orders with all haste, that « Jricy 
should throw away the heads, and attack the 
enemy; that their courage was sullicienlly evi¬ 
dent and conspicuous, and that such hfave men 
need not doubt of liberty.” The fight was 
then revived, and the cavalry also were ordered 
to charge: these were briskly encountered by 
the Numidians, and the battle t»f the horse was 
maintained with no less vigour than that of the 
foot; so that the event of the day again became 
doubtful, while the commanders, on both sides, 
vilified their adversaries in the most contempt¬ 
uous terms, the Roman speaking to his soldiers 
of the Lucanians and Bruttians, as men so of¬ 
ten defeated and subdued by their ancestors; 
and the Carthaginian, of the Romans as slaves, 
soldiers taken out of the workhou-^e. At last 
Gracchus proclaimed, that his men had no room 
to hope for liberty, unless the enemy were 
routed that day, and driven off the field. 

XVI. These w'ords so effectually inflamed 
their courage, that, os if tlicy had been suddcir- 
ly transformed into other men. they renewed 
the shout, and bore down on the enemy with an 
impetuosity, which it was irajiossible longer to 
withstand. First the Carthaginian van-guard, 
then the battalions were thrown into confusion; 
at last the whole lino was forced to give way ; 
then they plainly turned their backs, and fled 
precipitately into their camp, in such terror and 
dismay, that none of them made a stand, even 
at the gates or on the rampart; and the Ro- 
mans following close, so as to form almost one 
body with them, began anew a second lialth! 
within their works. Here, os the fight was 
more impeded by the narrowness of the place 
so was the slaughter more dreadful, the prison- 
irs also lending assistance, who, during the con¬ 
fusion snatched up weapons, and forming in a 
•body, cut off numbers in the rear. So great there¬ 
fore, was the carnage, that out of so large an ar¬ 
my, scarcely two thousand men, most of whom 
were horsemen, escaped with their commander: 
all the rest were either slain or made prisoners'^ 
thirty-eight standards were taken. Of the 
victorious party, there fell about two thousand. 
All the booty was given up to the soldiers, 
except the prisonera, and such cattle as should 
be claimed by the owners within thirty days. 
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When they returned into the camp, laden with 
spoil, about four thousand of the volunteer 
soldiers, who had fought with less spirit than 
tho rest, and had not broken into the Carlha- 
.ginian camp along with them, d’cading punish* 
meitl, withdrew to an eminence at a small dis* 
Jance. Next day they were brought down from 
thence bv a military tribune, and arrived just 
as Gracchus was holding an assembly, which 
he had summoned. Here tho proconsul, hav¬ 
ing, in the first place, honoured with military 
presents the veteran soldiers, according to the 
degree of courage and activity shown by each 
in the fight, saiil, that “as to what concerned 
the volunteers, he rather wished that all in 
general, worthy and unworthy, should receive 
cornmendafiotH from hnn, than that any should 
be reprimanded on such a day as that; and 
then, praying that “ it might prove advantage¬ 
ous, ha[>py, and fortunate to the commonwealth 
and to lhems«'!vc.s; he pronounced them all 
free. On winch declaration, in transports of 
joy, they raised a gcnoial shout, and while they 
now einbraeed aud congratulated each other, 
raising their hands towards heaven, and pray¬ 
ing for every blessing on the Roman people, 
a’lid oil Gracchus in particular, the proconsul 
addrc-.-.ed them thus: “Before 1 had set all 
on un ogiiiil footing of freedom, I was unwill. 
ing to distinguish any by a mark, either of 
bravery or of cowardice. But now, since I 
have acipntted the honour of government, lest 
every distinelum between them be lost, I will 
order tlio names of those who, conscious of 
being remiss in the action, have lately made a 
secession, to be laid before me; and, summon¬ 
ing each, will bind them by an oath, tliot, as 
long as they shall serve me in the army, they 
will never, except obliged by sickness, take 
food or drink in any other posture than 
standing. This penalty you will undergo 
with patience, if you consider, that your 
cowardice could not be more slightly brand¬ 
ed.” Ho then gave the signal of prepara¬ 
tion for a march, and the soldiers, carrying 
and driving on their booty, returned to 
Deneventum so cheerful and so gay, that 
they seemed to have come home from a 
feast, given on some remarkable occasion, rather 
than from a field of battle. All the Beneventans 
poured out in crowds, to meet them at the gates, 
embraced the soldiers, congratulated them, and 
pressed them to come to their houses. They 
had already prepared entertainments in their 


inner courts, and entreated Gracchus to permit 
his soldiers to partake of the same. Gracchus 
gave them leave, on condition that they should 
all dine in the public street; every thing was 
accordingly brought out before each person’s 
door, where the volunteers dined with the caps 
of liberty, or white woollen fillets in their hands, 
some reclining, others standing, who, at the 
same time, attended the rest. This afforded a 
sight so pleasing, that Gracchus, on his return 
to Rome, ordered a representation of that day’s 
festival to be painted in the Temple of Liberty, 
which his father caused to bo built on the 
Avcntiiic, out of money accruing from fines, 
and which he afterwards dedicated. 

XVH. While these transactions passed at 
Bcncveiitum, Hannibal, after ravaging the lands 
of Ncapolis, marched his army to Nola. The 
consul, as soon as he was apprised of his 
approach, sent for the proprietor Pomiionius, 
and the army ivliich lay in the campover feues- 
sula ; being determined to go out, and not to 
decline iin engagement xvith him. He sent 
Cams Claudius Nero with the main strength 
of the cavalry in the dead of the night, through 
the gate which was most distant from the 
enemy, ordering him to ride round so as not to 
bn observed, until he came behind their army, 
to follow them leisurely as they moved, and as 
soon as he should perceive that the battle was 
begun, to advance on their rear. What prevent¬ 
ed Nero from executing these orders, whether 
mistake of the road, or the shortness of the 
time, is uncertain. Although the battle was 
fought while he was absent, yet the Romans 
had evidently the advantage; but by the cavalry 
not coming up in time, the plan of operations 
was disconcerted. Marccllus, not daring to 
follow the retiring foe, gave the signal for re. 
treat, while his men were pursuing their suc¬ 
cess. However, more than two thousand of 
the enemy are said to have fallen that day ; of 
the Romans less than four hundred. About 
sunset, Nero returned, after having to no pur¬ 
pose fatigued the men and horses through 
the whole day and night, without even getting 
a sight of the Carthaginian; he was very 
severely reprimanded by the consul, who went 
so far as to affirm, that ho was the cause 
of their not having retorted on the enemy 
the disaster suffered at Cannaj. Next day tho 
Roman army marched out to tho field, but 
Hannibal, tacitly acknowledging his defeat, 
kept within his trenches. In the dead of the 
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night of the third day, giving up all hope of 
getting possession of Nola, a project never at¬ 
tempted without loss, he marched away towards 
Tarentum, where he had a greater prospect of 
success. 

XVIII. Nor did less spirit appear in the 
administration of the Roman affairs at homo, 
than in the held. The censors being, by the 
emptiness of the treasury, discharged from the 
care of erecting public works, turned their at¬ 
tention to the regulating of men’s morals, and 
checking the growth of vices, which, like 
distempered bodies, ever apt to generate other 
maladies, had sprung up during tlie war. First 
they summoned before them those, who, after 
the battle of Canns, were said to have formed 
the design of deserting the commonwealth, and 
abandoning Italy. At the head of these was 
Lucius Cfficilius Mclellus, who happened to 
be qu®8tor at the time. They then ordered 
him, and the others accused of the. same crimi¬ 
nal conduct, to plead to the charge; and as 
these could not clear themselves, they pronoun¬ 
ced judgment, that those persons had made use 
of words and discourses, tending to the detri¬ 
ment of the commonwealth, inasmuch as they 
purported the forming of a conspiracy for the 
purpose of abandoning Italy. Next to these 
were summoned the over ingenious casuists 
with respect to tho means of dis-solving the 
obligation of an oath, who supiwsed, that by 
returning privately into Hannibal’s camp, after 
having begun their journey with the rest of 
the prisoners, they should fulfil the oath which 
they had taken. Of these, and the others 
above-mentioned, such as had horses at the 
public expense, were deprived of them, and 
they were all degraded from their tribes and 
disfranchised. Nor was the care of the censors 
confined merely to the regulating of the senate 
and the equestrian order. They erased from 
the lists of the young centuries, the names of 
all those who had not served as soldiers during 
the last fouryears, not having been regularly ex¬ 
empted from service, or prevented by sickness. 
These, in number above two thousand, were dis¬ 
franchised, and all were degraded from their 
tribes. To this simple censorial sentence was 
added a severe decree of tho senate, that all 
those whom the censors had degraded should 
serve as foot soldiers, and be sent into Sicily, 
to join the remains of the army of Cann®; the 
time limited for the service of soldiers of this 
description being, until the enemy should be 


driven out of Italy. While the censore now, 
on account of the impoverished treasury, de¬ 
clined contracting for the repairs of the sacred 
edifices, the furnishing of horses to the curule 
magistrates, and other matters of like nature, a 
great number of those, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to engage in contracts of the kind 
waited on them, and recommended that they 
« transact every kind of business, and engage 
in contracts, in the same manner as if there 
were money in the coffers; assuring them, that 
no one would call on the treasury for payment, 
until the conclusion of the war,” Afterwards 
came the former owners of those whom Tibe¬ 
rius Sempronius had made free at Beneventum ; 
who said, that they had been sent for by the 
public bankers, in order that they might receive 
the price of their slaves; but that they did 
not desire it until the war should be at an end. 
When this disposition to support the credit of 
the treasury appeared among the plebeian class, 
the property belonging to minors, and of wi¬ 
dows, began to be brought in ; the people be¬ 
lieving that they could not despositit any where 
in greater security, or with more religious re¬ 
gard to their trust, than under the public faith : 
and when any thing was bought, or laid in for 
the use of tho said minors or widows, a bill 
was given for it on the quastor. This gener¬ 
ous zeal of the private ranks spread from the 
city into the camp, where no horsemen, no cen¬ 
turion, would take his pay; and should any 
have received it, the others would have cen¬ 
sured them as mercenary. 

XIX. The consul, Quintus Fabius, lay 
encamped before Casilinum, which was de¬ 
fended by a garrison of two thousand Campa¬ 
nians, and seven hundred of Hannibal’s sol¬ 
diers. The commander was Statius Metius, 
sent thither by Cneius Magius Atellanus, who 
was chief magistrate that year, and was now 
employed in arming the populace and the 
slaves promiscuously, intending to attack the 
Roman camp while the consul was laying siege 
to the place. None of his designs escaped the 
knowledge of Fabius, who therefore sent a 
message to his colleague at Nola, that, “while 
the siege of Casilinum was carried on, there 
was a necessity for another army to oppose 
the Campanians; that either he himself 
should come, leaving a moderate garrison 
at Nola, or, if affairs there required his stay, 
from not yet being in a state of security 
against the attempts of Hannibal, he should in 
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tliftt case send for the proconsul, Tiberius 
Gracchus, from Beneventum.” On receiving 
this message, Morcellus leaving two thousand 
men to garrison Nola, came with the rest of 
his army to Casilinum, and, by his arrival the 
Camf)anian8, who were on the point of break¬ 
ing out into action, were kept quiet. And 
now the two consuls, with united forces, 
pushed on the siege. But the Roman sol¬ 
diers, in their rash approaches to the walls, 
receiving many wounds, and meeting little 
succQBs in any of their attempts, Quintus Fa- 
bius gave his opinion, that they ought to aban¬ 
don an enterprise which, though of slight 
importance, was attended with as much difli- 
culty as one of great consequence; and that 
they should retire from the place, especially as 
more momentous business called for their at¬ 
tention. Marccllus prevented their quitting 
the siege with disappointment, urging that 
there were many enterprises of such a nature, 
that, as they ought not to be undertaken by 
great generals, so when once engaged in they 
ought not to be relinquished, because the repu¬ 
tation cither of success or of failure, must be 
productive of weighty consequences. All 
kinds of works were then constructed, and 
macliines of every description pushed forward 
to the wall. On this, the Campanians re¬ 
quested of Fabius that they might be allowed 
to retire in safety to Capua, when, a few hav¬ 
ing come out of the town, Marccllus seized 
on the pass by which they came, and imme¬ 
diately a promiscuous slaughter began near the 
gate, and soon after, on the troops rushing in, 
it spread through the city. About fifty of 
the Campanians, who first left the place, ran 
for refuge to Fabius, and under his protection 
escaped to Capua. Thus was Casilinum taken 
by surprise, during the conferences and delays 
of those who went to negotiate terms of capi¬ 
tulation. The prisoners, both Campanians 
and Hannibal’s soldiers, were sent to Rome, 
and there shut up in prison, and the multitude 
of the towns-peoplc were dispersed among the 
.neighbouring states, to be kept in custody. 

XX. At the same time when the army, after 
effecting their purpose, removed from Casili¬ 
num, Gracchus, who was in Lucania, detached, 
under a prafect of the allies, several cohorts, 
which had been raised in that country, to 
ravage the lands of the enemy. These Hanno 
attacked while they straggled in a careless man¬ 
ner, and retaliated a blow almost as severe as 
V 01 ..I—3T 


that which he had received at Beneventum; 
then, to avoid being overtaken by Gracchus, 
he retired with the utmost speed into Bruttium. 
As to the consuls, Marcellus returned to Nola, 
whence he had come ; Fabius proceeded into 
Samnium, in order to overrun the country, and 
recover, by force, the cities which had revolted. 
The Samnites of Caudium suffered the most 
grievous devastations; their territory was laid 
waste with fire to a great extent, and men and 
cattle were carried off as spoil. The following 
towns were taken from them by assault: Com- 
bulteria, Tclesia, Compsa, Melaj, Fulfula:, and 
Orbitaiiium; from the Rucanians, Blandas; 
jEcaj, belonging to the Apulians, was taken 
after a siege. In these towns twenty five-thou¬ 
sand were taken or slain, and three hundred 
and seventy deserters retaken; these, being sent 
by the consul to Rome, were all lieaten with 
rods in the comitium, and cast down from the 
rock. All this was performed by Fabius in the 
course of a few days. Bad health confined Mar¬ 
cellus at Nola, and prevented his taking the 
field. At the same time the prajtor, Quintus 
Fabius, whose province was the country round 
Luceria, took by storm a town called Accua, 
and fortified a strong camp near Ardonea. 
While the Romans were thus employed in va¬ 
rious places, Hannibal had arrived at Taren- 
tum, after utterly destroying every thing in his 
way. At last, when he entered the Territory of 
Tarentum, his troops began to march in a 
peaceable manner; nothing was injured there, 
nor did any ever go out of the road; this pro¬ 
ceeding flowed manifestly not from the modera¬ 
tion either of the soldiers or their commander, 
but from a wish to acquire the esteem of the 
Tarcntincs. However, after he had advanced al¬ 
most close to the walls, finding no commotion 
raised in his favour, an event which he expected 
to happen on the sight of bis vanguard, he en¬ 
camped about the distance of a mile from the 
town. Three days before Hannibal’s approach, 
Marcus Livius being sent by the propraetor, Mar¬ 
cus Valerius, commander of the fleet at Brundu- 
sium, had formed the young nobility of Tarcn. 
turn into bodies; and, posting guards at every 
gate, and along the walls, wherever there was oc¬ 
casion, by his unremitting vigilance, both by 
day, and more particularly by night, left no room 
for any attempt either of the enemy or of the wa¬ 
vering allies. Wherefore, after many days had 
been spent there to no purpose, Hannibal, 
finding that none of those who had attended 
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him at the lake Avernus, either came them¬ 
selves, or sent any message or letter, and per¬ 
ceiving that he inconsiderately sufiered himself 
to be led by delusive promises, decamped and 
withdrew. He did not even then do any injury 
to their country, for though his counterfeited 
tenderness had brought him no advantege, yet 
he still entertained hopes of prevailing on them 
to renounce their present engagements. When 
he came to Salapia he collected three stores of 
com from the lands of Metapontum and Hera- 
clea, for midsummer was now past, and the 
place appeared commodious for winter-quarters. 
From hence he sent out the Moors and Nu- 
midians to plunder the territory of Sallcntum, 
and the nearest woody parts of Apulia, where 
not much booty was found of any other kind 
than horses, several studs of which made the 
principal part of their acquisitions; of these, 
four thousand were distnbnted among the 
horsemen to be trained. 

XXI. The Romans, seeing that a war of no 
slight moment was ready to break out in Sicily, 
and;&at the death of the tyrant had only given 
the Syracusans enterprising leaders, without 
working any change in their principles or tem¬ 
pers, decreed that province to the consul Mar¬ 
cus Marcellos. Immediately after the murder 
of Hieronymus, the soldiers in Leontini had 
raised a tumult, furiously exclaiming, that the 
death of the king should be expiated by the 
blood of the conspirators. Afterwards, the 
words LIBERTY RESTORED, a sound ever 
delightful to the ear, being frequently re¬ 
peated, and hope being held out of largesses 
from the royal tre^ure, of serving under better 
generals, mention at the same time being made 
of the tyrant’s shoeing crimes, and more 
shocking lusts; all these together produced 
such an alteration in their sentiments, that they 
suifered the body of the king, whom just now 
they had so violently lamented, to lie without 
burial. The rest of the conspirators remained 
in the place in order to secure the army on 
their side; but Tbeodotus and Sosis, getting 
on horseback, gallopped with all pc^ible speed 
to Syracuse, wishing to surprise the king’s 
party, while ignorant of every thing that had 
happened. But not only report, than which 
nothing is quicker on such occasions, but like¬ 
wise an express, one of Hieronymus’s ser¬ 
vants, had arrived before them. Wherefore 
Andranodoms bad strengthened with garrisons 


both island* and the citadel, and also every 
other post which was convenient for his pur¬ 
pose. After sunset, in the dusk of the even¬ 
ing Theodotus and Sosis rode into the Hexa- 
pylum, and having shown the king’s garments 
dyed with blood, and the ornament whibh he 
wore on his head, passed on through the Tyc^a, 
calling the people at once to liberty and to arms 
and desiring them to come all together into the 
Achradina. As to the populace, some ran out 
into the street, some stood in the porches of 
their houses, some looked on from the roofs and 
windows, all inquiring into the cause of the 
commotion. Every place blazed with lights, 
and was filled with various confused noises. 
Such as had arms assembled in the open places; 
such as had none pulled down from the temple 
of Olympian Jove the spoils of the Gauls and 
Illyrians, presented to Hiero by the Roman 
people, and hung up there by him; beseeching 
the god to lend, with good will, those conse¬ 
crated weapons to men taking them up in de¬ 
fence of their country, of the temples of the 
deities, and of their liberty. This multitude 
was also joined to the watch, stationed in the 
several principal quarters of tlie city. In the 
island Andranodorus had, among other places, 
occupied the public granary with a guard ; this 
place, which was enclosed, with hewn stone, and 
built up to a great height, like a citadel, was 
seized by the band of youths appointed by An- 
dranodoruB to garrison it, and they despatched a 

' Syracuse was founded by a colony of Athcntaiur, and 
rose gradually to the very first raok of greatness und 
splendour. At the time of these transactions it consist¬ 
ed of four parts, each of which deserved the name of a 
city. 1. The uland, called also Ortygia, was joined to 
the main land by a bridge, and, stretching out into llio 
bav, formed two haibours, a large one to the south-east, 
and a smaller one on the nortli-west Hero stood the 
royal palace and the treasury, and, at the remotest point, 
the fountain Arethusa arises. 2. The Achradina. This 
was the largest end strongest division of the city; it 
stretched along tbo bottom of the lesser harbour, whose 
waters washed it, and was divided from the otl»r parts 
by a strong wall. 3. The Tycha, so named from a re¬ 
markable temple of Fortune, formed the south¬ 
eastern part of the city. 4, Neapolis, or the New Town; 
this was the latest built, and lay westward of the Tycha. 
The principal entrance into this part was guarded by a 
fort called Hexapylum, from its having six gates. To this 
part belonged Epipolw, an eminence commanding a view 
of the whole city. 

Of this once famous city Uie only part now inhabited is 
the island. The ruins of the rest are about twenty-two 
miles in cireomferenee, and ore eovered with vineyards, 
orobordi, and com fields. 
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message to tho Achradina, tliat the corn there* 
in was at the disposal of tho senate. 

£X1I. At the first dawn the whole body of 
’ the people, armed and unarmed, came together 
^mto the Achradina to the senate-house; and 
thereffrom an altar of Concord, which stood in 
tl^p place, one of the principal nobles, by name 
PolysBnus, made a speech fraught with senti¬ 
ments bom of liberty and moderation. He said 
that “ Men who had experienced the hard¬ 
ships of servitude and insult, knew the extent 
of thQ evil against which they vented their re¬ 
sentment ; but what calamities civil discord in¬ 
troduces, the Syracusans could have learned 
only from the relations of their fathers, not from 
theic own experience. He applauded tht 
the readiness with which they had taken 
and would applaud them yet more if th 
not make use of them unless constrained 
lust necessity. At present he thought it 
able that they should send deputies to / 
nodorus, to require of him to be amenable to 
the direction of tho senate and people, to open 
the gates of the island, and withdraw the garri¬ 
son. If he meant, under the pretext of being 
guardian of the sovereignty for another, to usurp 
it Into his own hands, he recommended it to 
them to recover their liberty by much keener 
exertions than had been shown against Hiero¬ 
nymus.” Accordingly, on the breaking up of 
the assembly, deputies were sent. The meet¬ 
ings of the senate were now revived; for, 
though it had, during the reign of Hicro, con¬ 
tinued to act as the public council of the i. 
yet since his death, until now, it had never I 
convened, or consulted on any business. W 
the commissioners came to Andranodorui 
was much moved by the united voice of his' 
countrymen, by their being in possession of the' 
other quarters of the city, and moreover by that 
division of the island, which was the strongest, 
being lost to him, and in the hands of the other 
party. But his wife, Demarata, daughter of 
Hicro, still swelling with royal arrogance and 
female pride, reminded him of an expression 
. frequently uttered by Dionysius the Tyrant who 
used to say, that a man ought to relinquish 
sovereign power when he was dragged by the 
feet, not while he sat on horseback. It was 
easy,” she said, “ at any moment to resign the 
possession of a high station ; to arrive at, and 
acquire it, was difficult and arduoiu.” Desired 
him to << ask from the ambassadors a littlo time 
for consideiation, and to employ it m sending 


for the soldiers from Leontini, to whom, if 
he promised some of the royal treasure, he 
might dispose of every thing at his pleasure.” 
These counsels, suited to ffie character of the 
t'oman, Andranodorus neither totally rejected 
lor immediately adopted; judging it the safer 
vay to the acquisition of power, to yield to the 
Limes for the present. lie therefore desired 
the deputies to carry back for answer, that« he 
would be obedient to the directions of senate 
and people.” Next day, at the first light, he 
opened tlic gates of the island, and went into 
the forum in the Achradina. There he ascended 
the altar of Concord, from whence Pulynsus 
had addressed the people the day before, and 
first, at the beginning of his discourse, spent 
some time in entreating their pardon for the 
delay which be had made, for, « he had kept 
the gates shut,” he said, « not with intention 
to separate his own interest from that of the 
public, but through fearful uncertainty, the 
sword being once drawn, when, and in what 
way an end might be put to the shedding of 
blood; whether they would be content with 
the death of the tyrant, which was all that tho 
cause of liberty required, or whether all who 
had any connection with the court, cither by 
consanguinity, affinity, or employments of any 
kind, were to be put to death, as accomplices 
in another’s guilt. As soon as he perceived 
that those who had freed their country, meant 
also, together with liberty, to grant it safety, 
and that the designs of all aimed at the promo¬ 
tion of the public happiness, he had not hesi¬ 
tated to replace, under the direction of the peo¬ 
ple, both his own person, and every thing else 
committed to his charge and guardianship, since 
the prince who had entrusted him therewith 
had perished through his own madness.” Then 
turning to those who had killed the tyrant, and 
addressing Thcodotus and Sosis by name, 
“ You have performed,” said he, “ a memorable 
exploit: but believe me, the career of your 
glory is only begun, not finished; and there 
yet subsists the utmost danger, that unless you 
exert yourselves immediately to secure peace 
apd harmony, the nation may carry liberty to 
licentiousness.” 

XXIII. After this discourse he laid the 
keys of the gates and of the royal treasure at 
their feet. Being dismissed, full of joy, the 
people, with their wives and children, spent 
that day in offering thanksgiving in all the 
temples of the gods, and on the day following 
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an assembly was held for the election of prtD- 
tors. Among the first was chosen Andrano- 
dorm; the greater number of the rest were 
elected from the band of conspirators against 
the king. Two of these were absent at the 
time, Sopater and Dinomenes; who, on hear> 
ing what had passed at Syracuse, conveyed 
thither the money belonging to the king, which 
was at Leontini, and delivered it to qusstors 
appointed for the purpose: to whom was also 
delivered the treasure which was in the island 
and in the Achradina. That part of the wall, 
which formed too strong a fence between the 
island and the city, was, with universal appro¬ 
bation, demolished. The other events which 
took place corresponded with the general zeal 
for liberty, which now actuated men’s minds; 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, when intelligence 
was received of the tyrant’s death, which the 
former had wished to conceal even by the mur¬ 
der of the messenger, were deserted by the 
soldiers; and, as the safest step in their pre¬ 
sent circumstances, returned to Syracuse. 
Lest their stay there should subject them to 
suspicion, as if they were watching some op¬ 
portunity for effecting a revolution, they ad¬ 
dressed first the prffitors, and afterwards through 
them the senate; represented, that, « being 
sent by Hannibal to Hieronymus, as to a friend 
and ally, they had obeyed his orders in confor¬ 
mity to the will of their own commander. 
That they wished to return to Hannibal, but 
as they could not travel with safety while every 
part of Sicily was overspread with the Roman 
arms, they requested that a guard might be 
granted to escort them to Locri in Italy, and 
that thus, with very little trouble, the senate 
would confer a great obligation on Hannibal.” 
The request was easily obtained, for the senate 
wished the departure of those generals of the 
late king, men well skilled in war, and at the 
same time needy and daring. But this mea¬ 
sure, so agreeable to their wishes, they did not 
execute with the care and expedition requisite. 
Meanwhile those young men, accustomed to a 
military life, employed themselves sometimes 
among the soldiery; at others, amdng the de¬ 
serters, the greatest number of whom were 
Roman seamen; at others, among the very 
lowest class of plebeians, in propagating insin¬ 
uations against the senate and nobili^; hinting 
to them, that «in the appearance of reviving 
the former alliance, they were secretly forming 
and preparing to execute a scheme of bringing 


Syracuse under the dominion of the Romabs ; 
and that then their faction, and the few advo¬ 
cates for the renewal of the treaty, would do¬ 
mineer without control,” 

XXIV. Crowds of people, disposed to lie^ 
ten to and believe such reports, flocked into 
Syracuse in great numbers every day, and, sf- 
forded, not only to Epicydes, but to.Andrano- 
dorous likewise, some hopes of effecting a re¬ 
volution. The latter, wearied by the importu¬ 
nities of his wife, who urged that, “ now was 
the time to possess himself of the sovereignty, 
while all was in a state of disorder, in consc. 
quence of liberty being lately recovered, but 
not yet established on a regular footing ; while 
the soldiers, who owed their liveliliood to the 
pay received from the late king, were yet at 
hand, and while the commanders sent by Han¬ 
nibal, who were well acquainted with those 
soldiers, could aid the enterprise,” took, ns an 
associate in his design, Thernistus, to whom 
Gelon’s daughter was married; and in a few 
days after, incautiously disclosed the affair to 
one Ariston, an actor on the stage, whom he 
was accustomed to entrust witli otlier secrets; 
a man whose birth and circumstances were 
both reputable; nor did his employment dis¬ 
grace them, because, among the Greeks, that 
profession is not considered as dishonourable. 
This man, resolving to be guided by the duty 
which he owed to his country, discovered the 
matter to the prietors; who, having learned by 
unquestionable proofs that the information was 
well-founded, first consulted the elder senators, 
by whose advice he placed a guard at the door 
of the senate-house, and, as soon as Thernistus 
and Andranodorus entered, put them to death. 
This fact, in appearance uncommonly atro¬ 
cious, the cause of which was unknown to the 
rest, occasioned a violent uproar; but having 
at length procured silence, they brought the in¬ 
former into the senate-house. He then gave a 
regular detail of every circumstance, showing 
that the conspiracy owed its origin to the mar¬ 
riage of Gelon’s daughter Harmonia, with The- 
mistus; that the auxiliary troops of Africans 
and Spaniards had been engaged for the pur¬ 
pose of massacreing the prffitors and others of 
the nobility, whose property, according to or¬ 
ders given, was to be the booty of their mur¬ 
derers ; that a band of mercenaries, accustomed 
to the command of Andranodorous, had been 
procured, with the design of seizing again on 
the Island. He afterwards laid before them 
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every particular; what things were to be done, 
and by whom, together with the whole plan of 
the conspiracy, supported by men with arms, 
ready to execute it. On which the senate gave 
'judgment, that they had sudered death as justly 
as riieronymus. The crowd round the senate- 
lysuse being variously disposed, and unacquaint- 
ed with the real state of the case, became cla> 
morous: but, while they were uttering furious 
threats, the sight of the conspirators’ bodies in 
the porch of the senate^housc impressed them 
with, such terror, that they silently followed 
the well-judging part of the plebeians to an as¬ 
sembly which was summoned. Sopater was 
commissioned by the senate and his colleagues 
to explain the matter to the people. 

XXV. He brought his charges against the 
deceased as if they were then on trial: after 
taking a review of their former lives, he insisted 
that whatever wicked and impious acts had 
been perpetrated since the death of Hicro, 
Andranodorus and Themistus were the authors 
of them. « For what,” said he, “ did the boy 
Hieronymus over do by the direction of his 
own will 1 What, indeed, could he do who had 
scarcely exceeded the years of childhood 1 His 
guardians and teachers exercised the sovereign 
power, screened from the public hatred which 
fell on him; and therefore ought to have died 
either before Hieronymus or wiih him. Never¬ 
theless, those men who had merited and been 
doomed to die, have since the death of the ty¬ 
rant, attempted new crimes; at first openly 
when Andranodorus, shutting the gates of the 
Island, assumed the throne as his by inheri¬ 
tance, and kept as proprietor what he had held 
as trustee: afterwards being abandoned by those 
who were in the Island, and blockaded by all 
the rest of the citizens who held the Achra- 
dina, and finding his open and avowed attempts 
on the crown ineftectual, he endeavoured to 
attain it 1^ secret machinations and treachery: 
nor could he bo induced to alter his measures 
even by kindness and the honour conferred on 
him; for it should be rememberd that among 
the deliverers of their country, this treacherous 
conspirator against its liberty was chosen a 
pretor. But the spirit of royalty has been 
infused into these men by their royal consorts, 
Hiero’s daughter married to one, Gelon’s to 
the other.” At tiiese words a shout was heard 
from every part of the assembly, that « none 
of the race of the tyrants ought to live.” 
&luch is the nature of the populace; they 


are either abject slaves or tyrannic masters. 
Liberty, which consists in a mean between 
these, they either undervalue, or know not 
how to enjoy with moderation ; and, in general, 
there are not wanting agents disposed to fo¬ 
ment their passions, who, working on minds 
which delight in cruelty, and knW no restraint 
in the practice of it, exasperate them to acts of 
blood and slaughter. Thus, on the present 
occasion, the praetors instantly proposed the 
passing of an order, and it was hardly proposed 
before it was passed, that all the royal family 
should be put to death; whereupon persons 
sent by these magistrates executed the sentence 
on Uemarata, daughter of Hiero, and Harmo- 
nia, daughter of Gelon, the wives of Andrano¬ 
dorus and Themistus. 

XXVI. There was another daughter of 
Hiero, called Heracica, wife to Zoippus; who 
having been sent by Hieronymus ambassador 
to king Ptolemy, had continued abroad in vol¬ 
untary exile. On getting notice that the exe¬ 
cutioners were coming to her also, she fled for 
refuge into the chapel of her household gods, 
taking with her two maiden daughters, with 
their hair dishevelled, and their appearance in 
every other particular calculated to excite com¬ 
passion : to this she added prayers, beseeching 
the executioners, “ by the memory of her father 
Hiero, and of her brother Gelon, not to suffer 
her, an innocent woman, to be involved in ruin 
under the hatred incurred by Hieronymus. To 
her nothing had accrued, from his being on the 
throne, but the exile of her husband; neither, 
during the life of Hieronymus, was her situation 
the same with that of her sister, nor since his 
death was her cause the same. Must it not bo 
allowed, that if Andranodorus had succeeded in 
his projects, her sister would have reigned with 
him, whereas she must have been in servitude 
with the rest I If any one should tell Zoippus, 
that Hieronymus was killed and Syracuse free, 
who could doubt but he would instantly get 
on board a ship and return to his country ! 
How deceitful were the hopes of men! Gould 
he imagine, that in his native soil, restored to 
liberty, his wife and children were struggling 
to preserve their lives; and in what respect 
did they obstruct the cause of liberty or the 
laws 1 What danger could arise from them, a 
solitary, and, in a manner, widowed woman, 
and her poor orphan children I But, though 
no danger was apprehended from them, yet the 
whole royal race was detested. Let herself 
44 
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and cluidren be baniahed far from Syracuae and 
irom iS^cily; let them be conveyed to AIexan> 
dria; a wife to her husband, the daughter to 
their father/’ Finding them still inexorable, 
and wishing to make the best use of the time, 
(for she aaw some even drawing their awords,) 
she desisted from farther entreaties for herself, 
and continued to beseech them to << spare, at 
least, her daughters, who were children of an 
age which even enraged enemies would refrain 
from injuring; and not, while they pursued 
their revenge against tyrants, to imitate them¬ 
selves the crimes which had raised their hatred/’ 
While she was speaking, they dragged her from 
the sanctuary, and slew her; and then turned 
their weapons against the children, who were 
sprinkled with the blood of their mother. But 
they, deprived of reason by grief and fear toge¬ 
ther, rushed out of the chapel with such quick¬ 
ness, that, had a passage been open to the pub¬ 
lic street, they would have filled the whole city 
with tumult: even as it was, though the extent 
of the house was not great, they several times 
made their way through the midst of many 
armed men, without receiving a wound, and 
extricated themselves from those that took 
hold of them, notwithstanding the number and 
strength of the hands with which they had to 
struggle: but at length, being reduced to the 
last weakness by wounds, after covering every 
place with their blood, they fell and expired. 
This scene, piteous in itself, was rendered yet 
more so by an incident that ensued ; for short¬ 
ly after, arrived a message, countermanding 
their execution, the sentiments of the people 
having suddenly turned to the side of compas¬ 
sion : and this compassion was soon converted 
into anger, on account of the precipitancy with 
which the sentence had been hurried on, so as 
to leave no time for re-considerarion or the 
subsiding of passion. The populace, therefore, 
expressed much discontent, and insisted on an 
assembly of election to fill up the places of 
Andranodorus and Themistus, for both had 
been prstora; and this election was not at all 
likely to terminate in a manner agreeable to 
the present prstors. 

XXVII. A day was appointed for the elec¬ 
tion, when, to the surprise of all, some person 
m the remotest part of the crowd named Ept- 
cydes; then another, in the same quarter, Hip¬ 
pocrates; which names were afterwards the 
most frequently repeated, with the manifest ap¬ 
probation of the multitude. The assembly itself 


was an irregular one; for, not the commons 
alone, but also great numbera of the soldiery, 
and even of deserters, who wished to overturn 
every present establishment, composed the dis¬ 
orderly crowd. The magistrates, at first, pre¬ 
tended ignorance of what was going forward, 
thinking to protract the business; but, at last^ 
overcome by the united voice of so very many, 
and dreading an insurrection, they declared 
those men pretors: who, however, did not im¬ 
mediately unveil their sentiments, though cha¬ 
grined,—first, at ambassadors having gone to 
Appius Claudius to conclude a truce often days, 
and then, when that was obtained, on others be¬ 
ing sent to negotiate a renewal of the old alliance. 
At this time the Romans had a fleet of a hundred 
sail at Murgantia, watching what might be the 
result of the commotions of Syracuse, in conse¬ 
quence of the death of the tyrants, and to 
what points the view of the peojilc might be 
directed by the late acquisition of liberty, to 
which they had so long been strangers. Mean¬ 
while, the Syracusan ambassadors had been sent 
by Appius to Marcellus on his arriving in Si¬ 
cily ; who, when ho beard the terms on which 
they proposed the alliance, conceiving expecta¬ 
tions that the business might be adjusted to 
mutual satisfaction, sent antbassadors on his 
part to Syracuse, to treat with the praetors in 
person. Here was no longer the same quiet 
and tranquillity : on news being received that a 
Carthaginian fleet had arrived at Pachynuni, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, freed from apjjre- 
bension, now began, sometimes among the 
mercenary soldiers, at others among the deser¬ 
ters, to spread insinuations, that there was a 
design of betraying Syracuse to the Romans. 
And when Appius came and kept his fleet sta¬ 
tioned at the mouth of the harbour, with inten¬ 
tion to raise the spirits of the other party, this 
gave the utmost appearance of credibility to their 
ill-grounded suggestions, insomuch that the 
populace at first ran down in a tumultuous 
manner, to oppose the landing of his men, if 
such an attempt should be made. 

XXVni. In this troubled state of affairs 
it was judged necessary to call a general assem¬ 
bly. Here, while opposite parties drew con¬ 
trary ways, and a civil war was on the point of 
breaking out, one of the leading nobles, named 
Apollonides, addressed them in a discourse of 
very salutary tendency at such a juncture; tell¬ 
ing Uiem that ** no state ever had a nearer pros¬ 
pect either of safety or of ruin. If all would 
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unanimously incline either on the side of the 
Romans, or to that of the Carthaginians, their 
prosperity and happiness would equal that of 
any other nation whatever. If separate parties 
laboured to counteract.each other, the war be¬ 
tween the Carthaginians and the Romans was 
pot more furious, than would be that which 
must follow between the Syracusans them¬ 
selves, when each party should have its own 
troops, its own arms, its own leaders within 
the same walls. The most effectual en¬ 
deavours ought to be used to bring all to 
unanimity in opinion. Which of the alliances 
might be the more profitable, was a ques¬ 
tion of a very inferior nature, and of much less 
moment Nevertheless, on the choice of allies, 
they ought rather to follow the judgment of 
Iliero than that of Hieronymus, and give the 
preference to a friendship, of which they had a 
happy experience for fifty years, before one 
which would be at the present new to them, 
and was formerly found deceitful. Another 
consideration ought to be allowed some weight 
in their resolves; that it was in their power to 
decline a treaty of friendship with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and yet not to enter, immediately at 
Itast, into a war with them; whereas with the 
Romans, they must instantly have either peace 
or war.” The less of party spirit and warmth 
this speech contained, the greater was ite influ¬ 
ence on the hearers. To the pretors, and a se¬ 
lect number of senators, a military council was 
joined, and even the commanders of companies, 
and the prefects of the allies, were ordered to 
share in their consultations. After the affair 
had been frequently debated with great heat, 
they at last resolved, because they could dis¬ 
cover no plan on which war could be main¬ 
tained against the Romans, that a treaty of 
peace should bo formed with them, and that 
ambassadors should be sent with those of that 
nation, then in Syracuse, to ratify it. 

XXIX. Not many days had passed, when 
deputies from the Leontines arrived, requesting 
ai^ for the defence of their country; and this 
application was considered as coming most sea¬ 
sonably for ridding the city of a disorderly tur¬ 
bulent rabble, and removing their leaders out of 
the way. The pr»tor, Hippocrates, was ordered 
to conduct the.deserters thither; and these were 
accompanied by great numbers of mercenary 
auxiliaries, so that the whole amounted to four 
thousand soldiers. This expedition was high¬ 
ly pleasing, both to the persons employed, 


and to their employers; the former gaining, 
what they had long wished for, an opportunity 
for disturbing the government; the latter re¬ 
joicing at such a nuisance being removed; the 
sink, as it were, of the city. However this 
proved only like giving a sick person present 
case, that he might relapse with an aggravation 
of his disorder. For Hippocrates began at first, 
by secret excursions, to ravage the nearest parts 
of the Roman province; but afterwards, when 
Appius had sent a body of troops to protect the 
territories of the allies, he attacked, with his en¬ 
tire force, a detachment posted in his way, and 
killed a great number. When Marcellus was in¬ 
formed of these transactions, he instantly des¬ 
patched ambassadors to Syracuse, to complain 
of this infraction of the treaty, and to represent, 
that occasions of quarrel would never be want¬ 
ing, unless Hippocrates and Epicydes were 
banished, not only from Syracuse, but far from 
every part of Sicily. Epicydes not choosing, by 
remaining where he was, either to face the 
charge of being a confederate in his absent 
brother’s crime, or to omit contributing his share 
towards effecting a rupture, went off to his sece¬ 
ding countrymen at Leonti, where finding the 
inhabitants filled with a sufficient degree of ani¬ 
mosity against the Roman people, he undertook 
to detach them from the Syracusans also. For 
“ the latter,” he said, “ had stipulated in their 
treaty with Rome, that every state which had 
been subject to their kings, should for the future 
be subject to them; and they were not now con¬ 
tent with liberty, unless they possessed along 
with it regal and arbitrary power over other na¬ 
tions. The proper answer, therefore, to be given 
to any requisition from them, was, that the Le¬ 
ontines deemed themselves entitled to freedom 
no less than themselves, if it were only because 
their city was the spot where the tyrant fell; 
that their liberty was first proclaimed, where 
the troops had abandoned the king’s generals, 
and flocked to Syracuse. Wherefore that arti¬ 
cle must be expunged from the treaty, or a 
treaty containing such an article should not be 
admitted.” The mulUtude were easily per¬ 
suaded ; and when ambassadors from Sjrracuse 
complmned of their cutting off the Roman de¬ 
tachment, and delivered an order, that Hippo¬ 
crates and Epicydes should depart either to 
Locri, or to any other place which they chose, 
provided they retired out of Sicily, the Leon- 
tinea roughly answered, that «they had not 
commissioned the Syracusans to make a treaty 
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of peace wiUi the Romans for them, neither 
were they bound by other people’s treaties.” 
This answer the Syracusans laid before the 
Rommis, declaring that, « the Leontines were 
not under their direcUon; that, therefore, the 
Romans might make war on that people with¬ 
out any violation of the treaty with Syracuse, 
and that they would not fail to, give their as¬ 
sistance in it, on condition that the others, when 
reduced to submission, should be again sub¬ 
jected to th^r government.” 

XXX. Marcellus marched against Leontini 
with his whole force, sending also for Appius, 
that he might attack it on another quarter; and 
so great was the ardour of the soldiers on that 
occasion, inspired by their resentment for the 
detachment being cut off while a treaty of peace 
was depending, that, at the first assault, they 
carried the town. Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
when they saw the enemy in possession of the 
walls, and breaking open the gates, retired, 
with a few others, into the citadel, from whence 
they made their escape secretly, during the 
night to Herbessus. The Syracusans having 
marched from home in a body, eight thousand 
in number, were met at the river Myle by a 
messenger, who acquainted them, that Leontini 
was taken, and who mixed several falsehoods 
with the truth, saying, that both soldiers and 
townsmen had been put to the sword without 
distinction; nor did be believe that any one, 
above the age of childhood, was left alive; that 
the city was sacked, and the effects of the 
wealthy bestowed on the soldiers. On hearing 
such a shocking account, the army halted; and, 
every one being highly exasperated, the com¬ 
manders who were Sosis and Dinomenes, en¬ 
tered into consultation how they should act. 
The false report had received a colour of truth 
sufficient to justify apprehension, from the 
circumstance of a number of deserters, amount¬ 
ing to two thousand, having been beaten with 
rods and beheaded. But not one of the Leon¬ 
tines, or the other soldiers, bad been hurt, after 
the capture of the city was completed; and 
every kind of property had been restored to the 
owners, except what was destroyed in the first 
confusion of the assault The troops, who 
complained grievously of their fellow-soldiers 
being treacherously put to death, could not 
be prevailed on either to proceed to Leontini, 
or to wait in their present post for more certain 
intoil^ence. On which the pretors, perceiv¬ 
ing that they were inclined to mutiny, but that 


this ferment would not be of long duration if 
their ringleaders in this foolish conduct were 
removed, led the army to Megara, whence they 
themselves, with a small body of horse, pro¬ 
ceeded to Herbessus, with hopes that, in con¬ 
sequence of the general consternation, the city 
might be surrendered into their hands; hut being 
disappointed in their expectations, they next 
day decamped from Megara, in order to lay 
siege to it with the whole of their force. Hip¬ 
pocrates and Epicydes now adopted a plan, 
which, though at first 8igl|t not free from dan¬ 
ger, yet, every hope being cut off, was the only 
one which they could pursue; this was to put 
themselves into the hands of the soldiery, of 
whom a great part were well acquainted with 
them, and all were incensed on account of the 
supposed slaughter of their fellow-soldiers ; and 
they accordingly went out to meet the army on 
its approach. It happened that the corps which 
led the van was a battalion of six hundred Cre¬ 
tans, who in the reign of Hieronymus, had 
served under their command, and were also un¬ 
der an obligation to Hannibal, having been 
taken prisoners at the Thrasimenus, with other 
auxiliaries to the Romans, and dismissed. Hip¬ 
pocrates and Epicydes knowing them by thetr 
standards, and the fashion of their armour, ad¬ 
vanced to them, holding out olive branches, and 
other emblems of suppliants, and besought them 
to receive them into their ranks, to protect them 
there, and not to betray them into the hands of 
the Syracusans, by whom they themselves 
would soon be delivered up to the Romans to he 
murdered. The Cretans immediately, with 
one voice, bade them keep up their courage, 
for they should share every fortune with them. 

XXXI. During this conversation the stan¬ 
dards had halted, nor had the cause of the de¬ 
lay yet reached the general. But soon a rumour 
spread, that it was occasioned by Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, and a murmur ran along the 
whole line, evidently demonstrating that the 
trooi» were pleased at their coming. On this, 
the prstors instantly rode forward, at full spe^, 
to the van, asking, « Whtt sort of behaviour 
was this 1 What did the Cretans mean by such 
disorderly conduct, maintaining conversation 
with an enemy, and allowing them to mix in 
their ranks 1” They then ordered Hippocrates 
to be seized, and put in chains. On which 
words such a clamour ensued, begun by the 
Cretans, and continued by the rest, as clearly 
showed that if they proceeded farther in the 
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matter, they would have cause to be apprehen-^: 
sive for their own safety. Alarmed and per¬ 
plexed by their situation, they ordered the army 
to march back to Megara, and sent expresses to 
Syracuse, with accounts of their present state. 
Whin the men were disposed to entertain every 
kind of suspicion, Hippocrates, to increase their 
apprehensions, employed an artifice: having 
sent out some of the Cretans to watch the roads, 
he afterwards read publicly a letter composed by 
himself, but which he pretended had been inter¬ 
cepted. The address was « The pretors of Sy¬ 
racuse to the consul Marcellus.” After the usual 
salutations, it mentioned, that << he had acted 
rightly and properly in not sparing any in Leon- 
tini. That all the mercenary soldiers were to 
be considered in the same light, and never 
would Syracuse enjoy tranquillity as long as 
one of the foreign auxiliaries remained, either 
• in the city, or in their army : they therefore re¬ 
quested him to use his endeavours to reduce un¬ 
der his power those who were encamped with 
their prtetors at Megara, and, by putting them 
to death, effectuate, at length, the delivery of 
Syracuse.” As soon as this was read to the 
soldiers, they ran on all sides to arms with 
such clamours, that the pretors, in a fright, rode 
away, during the confusion, to Syracuse. But 
even their flight did not serve to quell the mu¬ 
tiny, and several attacks were made on the Sy¬ 
racusan troops: nor would one of them have 
found mercy, had not Epicydes and Hippocrates 
opposed the rage of the multitude, not through 
compassion or any humane intention, but 
through fear of forfeiting all hope of ever re¬ 
turning to the city; and from this further consi¬ 
deration, that, while they should find those men, 
themselves both faithful soldiers and hostages, 
they would, at the same time, engage also the fa¬ 
vour of their relations and friends; in the first 
place, by so great an obligation conferred, and 
then, by having such a pledge in their hands. As 
they knew, too, from experience, how slight and 
insignificant an impulse is sufficient to set the 
populace in motion, they procured a soldier, who 
had been one of the number besieged in Leon- 
tini, and suborned him to carry to Syracuse, a 
story corresponding with the feigned tale told 
at Myla; and, by avowing himself the author, 
and asserting as facts, of which he had boon an 
eye-witness, those particulars, of which doubts 
were harboured, to irritate the passions of the 
people. 

XXXn. This man not only gained credit 
Vui. I.-.3 u 


with the populace, but, being brought before 
the senate, had address enough to influence even 
their judgment; and several, not apt to be over 
credulous, openly observed, that«it was happy 
that the avarice and cruelty of the Romans had 
been unmasked at LeontinL Had they come 
into Syracuse, their behaviour would have been 
the same, or probably more barbarous, as the 
incitements to avarice were greater there.” 
Wherefore all agreed in opinion, that the gates 
ought to be shut, and guards posted for the de¬ 
fence of the city. But they did not so generally 
agree in the object either of their fcart or their 
aversions. Among the military of all descrip¬ 
tions, and a great part of the plebeians, tbeir 
hatred fell on the Roman nation; while the 
praetors, and a few of the nobility, notwith¬ 
standing that their judgment had been infected 
by the false intelligence, yet took more pains to 
guard against a nearer and more immediate 
danger: for Hippocrates and Epicydes were al¬ 
ready at the Hexapyium; and the relations of 
the native soldiers then in the army, were using 
many arguments to persuade the people to open 
the gates, and to let their common country be 
defended against the Romans. And now one 
of the gates of the Hexapyium had been opened, 
and the troops had begun to march in, when the 
prstors arrived at the spot; they endeavoured, 
at first by commands and menaces, then by 
counsel and advice, to deter the inhabitants 
from their purpose; and, at last, finding all 
these ineffectuaJ, they descended from their dig¬ 
nity, and had recourse to entreaties, beseeching 
them not to betray their country to men, who 
were lately instruments of a tyrant, and who 
now imprisoned the soldiere* minds. But, in 
the heat of the present ferment, the ears of the 
multitude were deaf to all such arguments, and 
efforts were made to break open the gates on 
the inside, no less violent than those from with¬ 
out They were all soon forced, and the whole 
army received into the Hexapyium. The prse- 
tors, with the youth of the city, fled for safety 
into the Achradina. The mercenaries, de¬ 
serters, and all the soldiers of the late king, 
then in Syracuse, augmented the force of 
the enemy. In consequence, the Achradina 
was taken at the first assault, and the prsetors, 
except such as could make their escape in the 
confusion, were all put to death. Night put 
an end to the shedding of blood. Next day the 
slaves were invited to freedom; all the prisoners 
, were discharged from confinement, and the 
44* 
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motley rabble, composed of all these different 
sorts, elected Hippocrates and Epicydes pra¬ 
ters: Urns Syracuse, after a short enjoyment 
of the sunshine of liberty, sunk back into its 
former state of servitude. 

XXXIII. As soon as the Romans were 
informed of these events, they immediately de¬ 
camped from Leontini, and maiched to Syra¬ 
cuse. At the same time it happened that am- 
baMadors, sent by Appius, and who were 
approaching the place in a quinquerome, with 
difficulty escaped being taken; which, however, 
was the fate of a quadrireme, ordered to ad¬ 
vance some distance before their galley, on its 
entering the harbour. And now not only the 
laws of peace, but even those of war, had been 
all thrown aside, when the Roman army pitch¬ 
ed their camp at Olympium, a temple of Jupiter 
so called, distant a mile and a half from the city. 
Prom hence also it was judged proper to send- 
ambassadors, who were prevented entering the 
city by Hippocrat^ and Epicydes, with their 
adherents coming out from the gate to meet 
them. The Roman, whose part it was to 
speak, said, that << the Romans came not with 
the intention of making war on the Syracusans, 
but of giving succour and support both to such 
as, after extricating themselves from the midst 
of carnage, fled to them for refuge; and also to 
those, who, overpowered by fear, endured a 
bondage more shocking, not only than exile, 
but even than death. Nor would the Romans 
Bofler such an abominable massacre of their 
allies to pass unpunished. Wherefore if those, 
who bad taken refuge with them, were allowed 
to return to their country with safety, and the 
authors of the massacre were delivered up, and 
liberty and their laws restored to the Syracu¬ 
sans, there would be no occasion for quarrel. 
If these requisitions were not complied with, 
whoever was the cause of the refusal should 
undei^o the severest vengeance which their 
arms could inflict.’^ To this Epicydes replied,. 
that«if they had been charged with any message 
to him, and his friends, they would have return¬ 
ed an answer. That when the government of 
Syracuse should be in the hands of those to 
whom they came, they might then return to 
Sicily. If they began hostilities, they should 
ieani, on trial, that the siege of Syracuse was a 
Tezy diflerent kind of business flrom that of 
Leontini” So saying, he turned hie back on 
the ambassadors, and shut the gates. The 
Romans then, immediately, began to form the 


siege of Syracuse, both by land and scabby 
land, on the side of the Hexapylum; by sea, on 
that of the Achradlno, the wall of which is 
washed by its waves. Having mastered Leon¬ 
tini by the terror which their assault inspired, 
and that at the first attack, they doubtdd not 
but they should be able, in some quarter or 
other, to make their way into a city of such wide 
extent, and whoso defended parts lay at such a 
distance from each other; they pushed forward 
therefore to the walls every kind of machine 
used in sieges. 

XXXIV. This enterprise, from the spirit 
and vigour with which it was undertaken, must 
have met the expected success, had it not been 
for one single person then in Syracuse: this 
was Archimedes, a man singularly skilled in 
the science of astronomy, and a great geometri¬ 
cian, eminently distinguished in the invention 
and construction of warlike engines, by means 
of which, with very slight exertions, ho baffled 
the efforts of the enemy, made with immense 
labour. The wall, which, being drawn along 
unequal eminences, was in some parts high and 
difficult of access, in others low and liable to bo 
approached through the level vales, he furnished 
with machines of all kinds, adapted to the na¬ 
ture of each particular place. That of the 
Achradina, which, as before observed, is wash¬ 
ed by the sea, Marccilus attacked from his 
largest ships; while from the small vessels the 
archers, slingers, and light-infantry, (whose 
weapon is of such a kind that it cannot well be 
thrown back, except by experienced hands,) 
wounded almost every one defending the works. 
These requiring room for the discharge of their 
missiles, kept at a distance; but the other and 
larger ships, eight in number, were fastened 
together in pairs, by the removal of one tier of 
oars; while those on the exterior sides moved 
them both as if a single ship. These carried 
turrets, of several stories in height, with instru¬ 
ments tor demolishing the rampart Against 
this naval armament, Archimedes disposed, on 
the walls, engines of various sizes. On the ships, 
which lay at a distance, he discharged rocks of 
immense weight; and those which lay nearer, 
lighter, and toerefore more numerous annoy¬ 
ances. And lastly, he opened in the wall from 
top to bottom a great number of spike-holes, a 
cubit in diameter, through which without being 
seen, or in danger of being hurt, they poured 
arrows and darts from scorpions. Some ships 
having come up closer, in order that the wca- 
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pons'from the engines might fly over them, he 
used an engine called Tolleno, composed of a 
long lever supported at the middle, and flxed 
•in such a manner that one arm of it projected 
•fleyond the wall; from the extremity of this 
hung,<)y a strong chain, an iron grapple, which, 
taking hold of the fore part of the ship, while 
the other extremity of the lever was weighed 
down to llie ground by a heavy counterpoise of 
lead, lifted up the prow and set the vessel on 
its stern ; the grapple then was suddenly disen¬ 
gaged, and the ship was, to the utter consterna¬ 
tion of the seamen, dashed into the water with 
such force, that even if it had fallen in an erect 
position, it would have taken in a great deal 
of \vater. By these means the assailants were 
foiled in every attempt by sea; abandoning 
therefore that part of the plan, they bent all 
their efforts to the pushing forward the opera¬ 
tions by land, and with their whole force. But 
on this side, too, the place was furnished with a 
similar train of engines of every description, 
procured in a course of many years by the di¬ 
rection and at the expense of llioro, and through 
the singular skill of Archimedes. The nature 
of the ground also was favourable to the do- 
fasdants, because the rock on which the foun¬ 
dations of tlic wall were laid, is in most places 
so steep, that not only bodie.s thrown from an 
engine, but sucli as rolled down by their own 
weight, fell with great power on the enemy : 
the same cause rcndi'red the ascent difficult to 
he climbed, and the footing unsteady. Where¬ 
fore, a council being held, it was resolved, since 
every attempt ended in disappointment and dis¬ 
grace, to desist from farther attacks, and only 
to blockade the f^lace so closely as to cut off all 
supplies of provisions, cither by land or sea. 

XXXV. Meanwhile Marccllus marched, 
with about a third part of the forces, to recover 
those cities which, during the general distur¬ 
bances, had revolted to the Carthaginians. He- 
lorus and Herbessus he received by voluntary 
surrender. Having taken Megara by storm, he 
sacked and demolished it, in order to strike ter¬ 
ror into others, particularly the Syracusans. 
About the same time Himilco,who had for a 
long time kept his fleet at the promontory of 
Pachynum, landed at Heraclea, which is also 
called Minoa, twenty-five thousand infantry, 
three thousand horses, and twelve elephants; 
a much greater force than he had before on 
board his ships at Pachynum. When Syra¬ 
cuse was seized by Hippocrates, he had gone 


to Carthage, and there, being encouraged by 
ambassadors from him as chief, and by letters 
from Hannibal, who affirmed that the time was 
now come for recovering possession of Sicily 
with the higlicsthonour; and as his own ad¬ 
vice given on the spot had no small degree of 
influence, he easily procured an order, that the 
greatest force possible of infantry and cavalry 
should be transported into that island. Imme- 
mediately on his arrival he reduced Heraclea, 
and within a few days after, Agrigentum; 
raising at the same time in all the other states, 
who sided with the Carthaginians, such warm 
hopes of expelling the Romans from Sicily, 
that at last even the Syracusans, besieged as 
they were, assumed new courage. Judging that 
a part of their forces would be sufficient for de¬ 
fence alone, they divided the business in such 
a manner, that Epicydes should command the 
troops so appointed for guarding the ci^, and 
Hippocrates in conjunction with Himilco, con¬ 
duct the war against the Roman consul. The 
latter accordingly, with ten thousand foot and 
five hundred horse, having passed by night 
through some intervals between the Roman 
posts, began to pitch his camp near the city 
Acrill®; while they were raising their fortifi¬ 
cations, Marcellus came upon them, for ho was 
now returning from Agrigentum, to which 
place he had in vain hastened by quick marches, 
in hope of reaching it before the enemy, but he 
found it already in their possession, and ex¬ 
pected nothing less at that time than to meet 
a Syracusan army in his way. However, 
through fear of Himilco and the Carthaginians, 
for whom he was by no means a match with 
the force which ho then had, he was marching 
with all possible caution, and with his troops 
prepared for every occurrence. 

XXXVI. This precaution adopted against 
the Carthaginians, happened to prove useful in 
respect of the Syracusans. Finding them 
scattered, separately employed in forming their 
camp, and mostly unarmed, he surrounded 
and cut off the whole of their infantry ;,the 
cavalry, after a slight opposition, fle«l with 
Hippocrates to Acts. This stroke having 
effectually checked the designs of those states, 
which were disposed to revolt from the 
Romans, Marcellus returned to Syracuse; 
and, after a few days, Himilco, b«ng joined 
by Hippocrates, came and encamped at 
the river Anajpus, about ei^t miles distant. 
About the same time fifty-five Cartha^nian 
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ships of battle commanded by Bomilcar, as 
admiral, put into the great harbour at Syracuse, 
and a Roman fleet of thirty quinqueremes land¬ 
ed ih9 first legion at Panormus; it seemed, 
indeed, as if the theatre of war was removed 
hither from Italy, bo intent were both nations 
on the afiairs of Sicily. Himilco expected 
that the Roman legion, landed at Panormus, 
would fall a prey to him on its way to Syra¬ 
cuse ; but he missed it by taking the road which 
led through the inland parts of the country, 
while the legion, keeping close to the sca-coast, 
and being intended by the fleet, eflected a 
junction with Appius Claudius, who, with a 
part of his forces, came as far as Pachynum to 
meet it. Nor did the Carthaginians delay 
longer at Syracuse. On the one hand, Bomilcar 
was diffident of bis own strength at sea, as the 
Romans had a fleet of at least double his num¬ 
ber ; and, at the same time, as he perceived that 
the only efi^ct of his forces remaining there, 
where they could do no service, would be, the 
aggravating the distress of his allies in the 
article of provisions, he sailed out into the 
main, and passed over to Africa. On the 
other hand, Himilco had in vain followed Mar- 
cellus to Syracuse, in hopes of finding an op¬ 
portunity of engaging him before he should join 
the larger division of his army; but being dis¬ 
appointed in this, and seeing likewise that the 
enemy’s post at Syracuse was secured from 
every attempt, both by the fortifications and 
the number of their forces, be did not choose 
to waste time to no purpose in sitting there as 
a spectator of the siege carried on against his 
allies, and therefore decamped and marched 
away his army, with intention to carry it where- 
ever a prospect of a revolt from the Romans 
should invite him, that he might invigorate by 
his presence the resolution of those who fa¬ 
voured his interesL And first, flirough the 
treachery of the inhabitants, who betrayed the 
Roman garrison, he got possession of Murgan- 
tia, where Romans had large magizincs of 
com and every kind of provisions. 

XXXVII, By Ais revolt, other states were 
encouraged to imitate the example; and the 
Roman garrisons were either driven out of the 
fortresses, or betrayed and overpowered. Enna, 
standing on a lofty eminence, which was steep 
and craggy on every dide, was not only impreg¬ 
nable by reason of its situation, but ^d more¬ 
over a strong force in its citadel, with a gover¬ 
nor who could not be easily overreached by 


treachery. This was Lucius Pinarius, a man 
of spirit and activity, who relied more on his 
own precaution, to render every scheme of per¬ 
fidy impracticable, than on the fidelity of the' 
Sicilians; and his solicitude to bo prepared for 
every emergency was now increased by the in¬ 
telligence he had received of so many citjes 
revolting, or being betrayed, and the garrisons 
put to death. Wherefore, every thing Was 
kept in a state of readiness, with guards and 
watches constantly on duty, as well by night 
as by day, nor did the soldier ever quit hU 
arms or his post. When the leading men in 
Enna, who had already bargained with Himilco 
for the betraying of the garrison, understood 
that the Roman comman^r had left no room 
for the practice of any deception, they resolved 
to act openly, and represented to him, that the 
city and the citadel ought to be under their 
care, since they had been connected with “ the 
Romans as free men in alliance, not as slaves 
in custody.” They therefore required that the 
keys of the gates should be returned to them, 
observing, that on good allies honour was tho 
strongest tie, and that then only would tho se¬ 
nate and people of Rome think them deserv¬ 
ing of thanks, when they should continue-in 
friendship out of their own free will, not through 
compulsion.” To this the Roman answered, 
that« he was placed there by his general, and 
from him had received the keys of the gates 
and the custody of the citadel, which he held 
not at his own disposal or that of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Enna, but at bis who had committed 
them to his charge. That to relinquish a man’s 
post in a garrison, was, among the Romans, a 
capital crime, and that parents had confirmed 
that law even by the death of their own chil¬ 
dren. That the consul Marcellus was not far 
distant; let them send ambassadors to him, . 
who had the right and authority to determine.” 
They declared positively, that they would 
not send, and gave him notice, that, since 
words were of no avail, they would seek some 
other means of asserting their liberty. Pina¬ 
rius then desired,«that if they did not choose 
to take the trouble of sending to the con¬ 
sul, they would, at least, allow him to meet 
the people in assembly, that it might be known 
whether these were the denunciations of a 
party only, or of Uie whole statewhich being 
agreed to, an assembly was proclaimed for the 
following day. 

XXXVni. After this convenation, be 
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w«fit back immediately into the citadel, and camp ia at hand, so that nothing can be feared 
calling the troops together, spoke thus: " Sol- from Himilco and the Carthaginians.” 
diers, you must have heard in what manner the XXXiX. Being dismissed with this ex- 
^oman garrisons have, of late, been betrayed hortation, they went to take refreshment. 

• and cut off by the Sicilians. The same treach- Next day they posted themselves in different 
cry you have escaped, principally through the places, to block up the streets, and shut the 
i^ndness of the gods, and next through your passes against the townsmen going out; the 
own resolution^in keeping continual guard and greatest part of them, on and round the thea- 
Watch under arms without intermission hy day tre, as they had been before accustomed to 
or by night. I wish it were in our power to stand spectators of the assemblies. The Ro- 
pass the rest of our time without enduring or man commander was conducted by the magis- 
offering cruel treatment. But this caution, trates into the presence of the people, where 
winch we have hitherto used, guards only he represented, that tho power and authority 
gainst their secret machinations; which, not of determinating the business in question lay in 
having succeeded to their wish, they now openly the consul, not in him, urging mostly the same 
aiu^lainly demand the keys of the gates. The arguments, which he had used the day before; 
moment these are delivered to them, £nna will on which a few at first, then greater numbers, 
be made over to the Carthaginians, and we at last all, with one voice, insisted on his de- 
shall be massacred here in a more shocking livering the keys; and when he hesitated and 
manner than were those of Murgantia. This demurred, began to threaten him furiously, 
one night’s time, I have, with difficulty, pro* showing evidently that they would no longer 
cured for consultation, that I might apprise refrain from tho utmost violence. The gover- 
you of the imminent danger to which you are nor then gave the concerted signal with his 
exposed. At sunrise they intend to hold an gown. The soldiers were prepared, having a 
assembly for the purpose of criminating me, long time expected it with earnest attention; 
and incensing the populace against you: before and now, while some of them, with loud shouts, 
.to-morrow night, therefore, Enna will be de- ran down from the higher places against the 
luged either with your blood, or with that of its rear of tho assembly, others, in close array, 
inhabitants. If they anticipate your measures, blocked up the passages from the theatres, 
you will have no resource; if you anticipate Thus, pent up in the inclosure, the inhabitants 
theirs, you will have no danger: whoever first of Enna were put to the sword. Yet did they 
draws the sword, his will be the victory. Do perish not only by the weapons of their enemy, 
you therefore, in arms, and with all your at- but by their own hasty flight, for many tum- 
tention awake, wait for the signal. 1 will be bled over the others, and the whole falling 
in the assembly, and, by talking and disputing, on the wounded, the living on the dead were 
will prolong the time until every thing shall be all promiscuously heaped together. From 
ready. As soon as I give the signal with my thence, the soldiers spread themselves over 
gown, then let me see that you raise a shout on tho city, and, as if it bad been taken by storm, 
every quarter, attack the multitude, and mow filled every part of it with terror and carnage, 
down all with tho sword; take care that no their rageventingitselfwith no less fury on tfte 
one be left alive from whom either force or unarmed crowd, than if their passions had been 
fraud can be feared. 0! Mother Ceres and exasperated by an equality of danger in the heat 
Proserpine, and you other gods, whether of of battle. Thus, by an act either wholly un- 
the superior or inferior regions, who patronise justifiable, or excusable only on the ground of 
this city and these consecrated lakes and necessity, the possession of Enna was retained, 
groves, so prosper us, 1 beseech you, with your Marcellus showed no disapprobation of the 
favour and assistance, as we undertake such an |.deed; on the contrary, he granted the plunder of 
enterprise with a view of averting, not of in- that place to the soldiers; thinking that the Si* 
flicting injury. I would use more words in cilians, deterred by fear of like treatment, would 
exhorting you, soldiers, if you were to have a desist from the practice of betraying the Roman 
contest with men in arms: that unarmed and fortresses. The history of the sad catastrophe 
unguarded crowd you will kill until you shall of this ciQr, which stood in the middle of Sicily, 
be satisfied with killing: besides, the cmisul’s and was so coztepicuous, both on account of 
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the extraordinary natural strength of its situa¬ 
tion, as also on account of every part of it being 
rendered sacred by the monuments of the rape 
of Proserpine of old, reached every part of the 
island almost in one day. People considered 
that horrid carnage as a violation of the man¬ 
sions of the gods, as well as of those of men; 
and now even those who had hesitated until 
this time, openly* declared in favour of the 
Carthaginians. Hippocrates then retired to 
Murgantia, and Himilco to Agrigentum; for 
they had, on an invitation from the treacher¬ 
ous inhabitants, brought their armies to Enna 
to no purpose. Marccllus returned into the 
territory of Leontini, where, having stored his 
camp with magazines of corn and other provi¬ 
sions, and left a small body of t/oops to defend 
it, he went to carry on the siege of Syracuse. 
Appius Claudius having obtained his leave to 
go to Rome to canvass for the consulship, he 
appointed in his room Titus Quintus Crispi- 
itus to the command of the fleet and of the old 
camp. He fortified a camp for himself, in 
which he erected huts for the winter, at a place 
called Leon, five miles distant from the Hexa- 
pylum. These were the transactions in Sicily 
previous to the commencement of winter. 

XL. During that summer, the war with 
king Philip, which had been apprehended for 
some time, broke out into action. Deputies 
came from Oricum to the propraetor Marcus 
Valerius, who commanded the fleet at Brun- 
dusium and on the neighbouring coasts of 
Calabria, informing him, that Philip had first 
attempted Appollonia, sailing up the river with- 
a hundred and twenty barks of two banks of 
oare; and, not succeeding there as speedily 
as he expected, had afterwards marched his army 
secretly by night to Oricum, which city, being 
situated in a plain, and being but weakly de¬ 
fended, either by fortifications or by men and 
arms, was overpowered at the first assault. 
To this information they joined entreaties, 
that he would bring them succour, and repel 
the attacks of that avowed enemy to the Ro¬ 
mans from the maritime cities, which were 
assailed for no other reason, than because they 
lay contiguous to Italy. Marcus Valerius, 
leaving a lieutenant-general, Titus Valerius, 
to maintain his present post, and putting on 
board the ships of burden a number of solders 
tor whom there was not room in the ships of 
war, set sail with his fleet, foUy equipped and 


prepared and arrived on the second day 
Oricum, and without much difficulty retook 
that city, which had for its defence but a weak, 
garrison, left by Philip at his departure. Hither 
came deputies from the Appollonions, with in¬ 
formation, that they wore besieged, because 
they refused to take part against the Romans, 
and that they were unable longer to withstand 
the force of the Macedonians, unless a Romait*' 
garrison were sent to their aid. Valerius pro¬ 
mised to comply with their wishes, and sent 
two thousand chosen men in ships of war to 
the mouth of the river, under the command of 
Quintus Nievius Crista, prajfect of the allies, a.' 
man of an enterprising spirit and experiencivi 
in service. He, as soon as his men were 
landed, sent back the ships to join the rest of 
the fleet at Oricum, whence ho came; and 
leading his troops at a distance from the river, 
through a road where he was least likely to 
meet any of the king’s parly, got into town by 
night, without being discovered by them. Du¬ 
ring the following day all remained quiet, while 
the pra3fect reviewed the force.^ of the Appol- 
lonians, their arms, and the defences of the 
city. On examining all those matters, he found 
sufficient ground for confidence ; at the sjimo. 
time learning from scout.s, that a great degree 
of negligence and inattention jireviiilod among 
the enemy. In consequence of this intelli¬ 
gence, he marched out of the city in the dead 
of the night, without any noise, and, on onler- 
ing their camp, found it so neglected and ex¬ 
posed, that a thousand of his men had gotten 
within the rampart, as we arc well assured, be¬ 
fore any one perceived them, and had they 
refrained from killing the soldiers, might have 
reached the pavilion of the king. The destroy¬ 
ing of those who were nearest to the gate roused 
the others from sleep: and immediately such 
terror and dismay took possession of all, that not 
one of them offered to take arms, or to attempt 
expelling the assailants: nay, instead of that, 
even the king himself fled in the same condition 
as he had started out of bed; half naked in a 
manner, and in a dress which would scarcely be 
decent for a private soldier, much less a mon¬ 
arch, he effected his escape to his ships in the 
river. Thither also the rest of the multitude di¬ 
rected their precipitate flight. Somewhat less 
than three thousand men were either killed or ta¬ 
ken, but the number of prisoners considerably 
exceeded ftiatof ftie killed. The camp was then 
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6^C(], and the Appollonians carried into their 
cjiy, for the defence of their wails on any fu' 
^re occasion, tiie catapultas, balistas, and other 
engines, which had been provided for the pur¬ 
pose of demolishing them; all the rest of the 
booty found in the camp was consigned to the 
Romans. As soon as the news of this event 
reached Oricum, Marcus Valerius instantly 
-drew his fleet to the mouth of the river, l<»t 
the king should attempt to escape by water. 
Philip, therefore, despairing of being able to 
cope with his adversaries, cither by land or sea, 
drew up some of his ships into dock, burned 
^thc rest, and with his troops, mostly unarmed 
hnd despoiled of their baggage, returned by land 
infW Macedonia. Marcus Valerius with the 
Roman fleet, wintered’ at Oricum. 

XLI. In Spain the contending parties met 
with various success during this campaign. 
For, before the Romans passed the river Iberus, 
Magoand llasdrubal defeated a very numerous 
army of Spaniards, and all farther Spain would 
have revolted from the Romans, had not Pub¬ 
lius Cornelius by a rapid march, arrived in 
time to confirm the wavering resolutions of his 
allies. The Romans encamped first at a place 
, called the High Fort, remarkable for the death 
of the great Hainilcar. The fortress was 
strong, and they had already provided a store 
of corn. Nevertheless because all the country 
round was full of the enemy’s troops, and as 
the Roman army, on its march, had been ha¬ 
rassed by their cavalry, without being able to 
take revenge, and had lost two thousand men, 
who cither loitered behind or straggled through 
the country, they removed thence to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a friendly people, and fortified a 
camp at the mount of Victory. Hither came 
Cncius Scipio with all his forces; while on the 
other side, Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, with a 
complete army, joined the other two Carthagi¬ 
nian generals, and their whole combined forces 
sat down opposite to the Roman with a river 
between them. Publius Scipio, going out pri¬ 
vately with some light-armed troops to take a 
view of the adjacent country, passed not unob¬ 
served by the enemy, who would have cut him* 
off in an open plain, had he not seized an emi¬ 
nence which was nigh. Even there he was 
closely invested, but hia brother coming up, re¬ 
lieved him from that dangerous situation. Cas- 
tulo, a strong city, reckoned among the most 
remarkable in Spun, and so closely connected 
with the Carthaginians, that Hannibal had mar¬ 


ried a native of it, revolted to the Romans. 
The Carthaginians laid siege to llliturgi, be¬ 
cause it was held by a Roman ganison, and 
they had reason to expect that it would soon 
fall into their hands, chiefly in consequence of 
a scarcity of provisions. Cneius Scipio, with 
a legion lightly equipped, marched to the relief 
of the allies and the garrison, and forced his 
way into the city between the two camps of 
the enemy, with great slaughter of their men. 
On the day following he made a sally, and 
fought with the same success. In the two 
battles, he killed above twelve thousand men, 
and took more than ten thousand, with thirty- 
six military standards: in consequence of which 
losses, the Carthaginians raised the siege. 
They then set down before the city of Bigerra, 
which also was in alliance with the Romans 
but on the approach of Cncius Scipio raised 
the siege without a battle. 

XLII. The Carthaginians then removed 
their camp to Munda, whither the Romans 
quickly followed them. Here a general en¬ 
gagement took place, which lasted near four 
hours; the Romans had decidedly the advan¬ 
tage ; but, while they were pursuing the victory 
with the utmost ardour, the signal of retreat 
was given, in consequence of Cneius Scipio’s 
thigh being pierced through with a javelin; the 
soldiers round him being 6ei7x*d with a panic, 
in the supposition that the wound was mortal. 
There was noMouht, but that, if tliey had not 
been thus stopped, they would, on that day, 
have taken the enemy’s camp. Not only their 
soldiers, but elephants also, had already been 
driven up to the rampart, and, on the top of 
it, thirty-nine elephants had been killed with 
spears. Twelve thousand men are said to 
have fallen in this battle, and near three thou¬ 
sand to have been taken, with fifty-seven mili¬ 
tary ensigns. From thence the Carthaginians 
retreated to the city of Aurinte, and the Ro¬ 
mans, not to allow them time to recover from 
their defeat, followed them closely. Here Scipio, 
though carried into the field in a Utter, engaged 
them again, and obtained a decided victory: 
though fewer of the enemy, by half, were 
slain in this battle than in the former; because, 
after their loss on that occasion, they could 
only bring a smaller number into the field. 
But as they are a race fitted by nature for the 
reviving of wars and the recruiting of armies, 
they soon, through the diligence of Mago, who 
was sent by his brother to levy soldiers, filled 
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up their complement of their troops, and re¬ 
sumed courage to risk afresh the issue of a 
battle. Though their battalions were now 
composed mostly of foreign soldiers, yet fight¬ 
ing on a side which had sufifered so many dis¬ 
comfitures within a few days, they showed the 
same spirit as before, and tlm same consequence 
ensued. More than eight thousand men were 
slain, not many short of a thousand taken pri¬ 
soners, together with fifty-eight military stan¬ 
dards. The greater part of the spoils had be¬ 
longed to the Gauls, among which were golden 
chains and bracelets in great numbers; there 
were also two remarkable chieftains of the 
Gauls killed in that battle, Moenicaptus and 
Givismarus: eight elephants were taken, and 
three killed. During this current of success in 
Spain, the Romans began to feel ashamed of 
having suffered the town of Saguntum, the 
original object of dispute, to continue five years 
in the possession of the enemy. Wherefore, 
dislodging the Carthaginian garrison, they re¬ 
took possession of the town, and restored it to 
such of the inhabitants as had survived the 
violenco of the conflict As to the Turde- 
tanians, who had been the instigators of the 
war between the Carthaginians and the people, 
they totally subdued them, sold them as slaves, 
and rased their city to the ground. Such 
were the occurrences in Spain during the con¬ 
sulate of Quintus Fabius and Marcus Claudius. 

XLIII. At Romo, no sooner had the new 
plebeian tribunes entered into office, than one 
of them Lucius Metullus, summoned the cen¬ 
sors, Publius Furius and Marcus iEtilius, to 
trial before the people. In the preceding year, 
when he was qutestor, they had degraded him 
from the equestrian rank and from his tribe, 
and had disfranchised him on account of his 
having formed a conspiracy at Canne to aban¬ 
don Italy: but they were supported by the 
other nine tribunes, who protested against 
their being brought to trial, and were conse¬ 
quently discharged. The death of Publius 
Furius prevented their closing the lustrum; 
and Marcus .lEtilius abdicated his office. The 
election of consuls was held by the consul 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, and two were 
chosen who were both absent at the time, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, the present consul’s 
eon, and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, a 
second time. The pretors appointed were 
Marcus Atilius and two who were then curule 
o^iles, Publius Sempronius Tuditanus and 


[noon^ixit. 

Cneius Fulvius Centumalus, and lastly, Vkj- 
cus ^milius Lepidus. It is recorded tlWt 
stage plays were now, for the first time, ex¬ 
hibited four days successively, by direction of' 
the curule aediles. This Tuditanus, now 
ffidile, was the person who, at Cann®, while 
the rest were stupified by fear, in consequence 
of such a dreadful disaster, made We way 
through the middle of the enemy. 

XLIV. As soon as the elections were 
finished, [Y. R. 639. B. C. 213.] the consuls 
elect were called home to Rome, by the advice 
of the present consul Quintus Fabius, and as¬ 
sumed the administration. They then called p 
meeting of the senate, to determine concern}4g 
their own provinces and those of the prajtors, 
the armies to be employed, and the comman¬ 
ders to whom each was to be allotted. These 
were distributed in the following manner: To 
the consuls was assigned the province of making 
head against Hannibal; and of the armies, the 
one which Sempronius himself had already 
under his command, and another commanded 
by the late consul Fabius. These consisted 
of two legions each, Marcus ^Emilius, the 
prstor, to whose lot the foreign jurisdiction 
had fallen, (his share in the administration of 
justice being ctmsigned to his colleague,) Mar¬ 
cus Atilius, city pretor, was to hold the pro¬ 
vince of Luceria and the two legions which 
Quintus Fabius, the present consul, had com¬ 
manded as prstor; to Publius Sempronius 
fell the province of Ariminum; to Cneius 
Fulvius, Suessula, with two legions likewise 
to each; Fulvius to take with him the city 
legions; Tuditanus to receive his from Marcus 
Pomponius. The following commanders and 
provinces were continued: to Marcus Clau¬ 
dius, Sicily, so far as the limits of Hiero’s 
dominions had extended; to Lentulus, pro- 
prstor, the old Roman province in that island; 
to Titus Otacilius, the fleet Ko additions 
were made to their armies. Greece and 
Macedonia were allotted to Marcus Valerius, 
with the legion and fleet which he had there; 
to Quintus Mucins, Sardinia, with bis old 
army, which consisted of two lemons, and to 
Caios Terentius, Picenum, with one legion 
at the present under his command. It was 
ordered, that, besides those mentioned, two 
city legions should be levied, and twenty thou¬ 
sand troops of the allies. These were the 
leaders, these the forces provided for the de¬ 
fence of the Roman empire, against a multi- 
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tud^of enemies, either declared or suspected. 
Th| consuls, after raising the two city legions, 
filling up the numbers of the others, before 
jftey quitted Rome, expiated several prodigies, 
• \vhich had been reported. A wall and a gate 
had bSen struck by lightning, and also the tem> 
pie of Jupiter at Aricia. Besides which sev¬ 
eral deceptions of the eyes and ears were cre- 
'dked as ficts; that the figures of ships of war 
had appeared in the river at Tarracini, where 
no such ships were; that in the temple of Ju¬ 
piter, at Vicilinum in the district of Compsa, a 
clashing of arms was heard, and that the river 
It Amiternum flowed in streams of blood. 
WWn the expiation of these was performed, 
accoraing to the direction of the pontiffs, the 
consuls, set out, Sempronius to Lucania, Fabius 
to Apulia. The father of the latter coming 
into the camp atSuessula, as lieutenant-general 
under his son, the son went out to meet him, 
and the lictors, out of reverence to his dignity, 
went on in silence, until the old man rode past 
eleven of the fasces, when the consul ordering 
his next lictor to take care, he called to him 
to dismount, and the father then, at length, 
alighting, said, *< I had a mind, my son, to try 
whether you were properly sensible of being 
consul.” 

XLV. Into this camp Darius Altinius of 
Arpi came privately by night, with three slaves 
promising that if he were properly rewarded, 
he would betray Arpi to them. Fabius held a 
council to consider of the matter, when some 
were of opinion, that he ought to be scourged 
and put to death as a deserter, being a common 
foe to both parties, ever ready to change sides ; 
who. after the misfortune at Ganns, as if faith 
ought to follow the changes of fortune, had 
gone over to the Carthaginians, and drawn 
Arpi into a revolt; and now, when the Roman 
affairs were, contrary to his hopes and wishes, 
recovering from that disaster, it must appear 
doubly base to offer to serve by an act of treach¬ 
ery, the party on whom he had practised his 
treachery before. Such a wretch, who always 
appeared to act on one side, while his wishes 
were on the other, such a perfidious ally and 
fickle enemy, ought to be made a third lesson 
to deserters along with the Falerian and Pyr¬ 
rhus’s traitors.” On the other hand Fabius, 
the consul’s father, said, that “ people did not 
attend to the state of the times, but, in the 
very heat of war, as in a time of tranquillity, 
pronounced their decisions on every case with- 
VoL. I.—3 X 


out any allowance for circumstances. Thus, 
at a time when they should rather contrive and 
labour to prevent, if possible, any of the allies 
revolting from the Roman cause, or become 
wavering in their inclinations, they were of 
opinion, that a person who repented and show¬ 
ed an inclination to return to his former con¬ 
nections, ought to be punished for an example. 
But if those who had once forsaken the part of 
the Romans, were at no time allowed to re¬ 
turn to it, who could doubt, but that their na¬ 
tion would be deserted by its allies, and that 
they would shortly see every state in Italy com¬ 
bined under Carthaginian treaties 1 Neverthe¬ 
less he was not disposed to think that any 
confidence should be reposed in Altinius: but 
he would strike out a middle way of proceed¬ 
ing, and recommend that, at present, he should 
not be treated either as an enemy or an ally, 
but should, during the continuance of the war, 
be kept in custody, at a small distance from 
the camp, in some city whose fidelity could be 
relied on; and that, on the event of peace, it 
should bo considered whether his former defec¬ 
tion pleaded stronger for punishment, or his 
present return for pardon.” This advice of 
Fabius was adopted. Altinius was bound in 
chains, and together with his attendants, de¬ 
livered into custody; and a large quantity of gold 
which he had brought with him was ordered to 
be kept for his use. He was sent to Gales, 
where he was allowed to go out by day attended 
by guards, who confined and watched him by 
night. When he was missed at his house in 
Arpi, search was made for him at first, when 
the report of what had happened spreading 
through the city, occasioned a tumult among 
the citizens, as if they had lost their leader; 
so that, dreading an alteration of their present 
system, they despatched, instantly, to Hannibal 
an account of the affair. This was not at all 
displeasing to the Garthaginian, because he had 
long harboured suspicions of him, knowing the 
duplicity of his character; and besides, he had 
now gained an excuse for seizing and confiscat¬ 
ing his great property. However, in order to 
make people believe that he was actuated rather 
by anger than rapaciousness, he exhibited a 
scene of uncommon barbarity; for having or¬ 
dered his wife and children to be brought into 
the camp, he made a strict inquiry concerning 
the flight of Altinius, and likewise concerning 
the quantities of gold and silver which he 
left at home; and, when he had got suflicient in- 
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formation of every particular, he burned them 
alive. 

XLVI. Fabius set out from Suessule, in¬ 
tending to open the campaign with the siege of 
Arpi; and having pitched his camp about half 
a mile from the place, and taken a near view 
of the aituation and fortifications of the town, 
he resolved to make his principal attack on a 
quarter where the works were the strongest, 
and the guard the most negligently kept After 
providing every thing requisite for an assault, 
he selected out of the whole army the ablest 
centurions, and placed over them tribunes of 
known bravery, giving them six hundred sol¬ 
diers, which number was deemed sufficient, with 
orders, that, on the sounding of the signal of 
the fourth watch, they should advance with 
scaling ladders to the chosen spot The gate 
on that side was low' and narrow, the corres¬ 
ponding street being little frequented, as lead¬ 
ing through a deserted part of the town. He 
ordered them, after first scaling the wall, to 
proceed to this gate, and break down the bars 
on the inside; then, as soon as they had got 
possession of that quarter of the city, to give 
the signal with a coronet, that the rest of the 
forces might join them, saying, that he would 
have every thing in readiness. His orders 
were executed with vigour and spirit; while a 
circumstance, which seemed likely to obstruct 
the undertaking, proved the most favourable 
for concealing their operations. A heavy rain 
at midnight obliged the guards and watches in 
the town to slip away from their posts, and 
run for shelter into the houses, while the loud¬ 
ness of the storm, which was most violent at 
the beginning, prevented their hearing the noise 
made by those who were breaking the postern, 
and the sound, becoming afterwards more soft 
and regular, lulled most of the men to sleep. 
As soon as the assailants had secured possess- 
sion of the gate, they placed the coronet-players 
in the street, at equal distances, and ordered 
thorn to sound as a summons to the consul; 
who, finding this part of the plan executed, im¬ 
mediately ordered his troops to march, and, a 
little before day, entered the city through Uie 
broken gate. 

XL VII. At length the enemy were roused, 
the rain too abating with the approach of day. 
There was in the city a garrison of Hannibal’s 
troops, amounting to five thousand efiTective 
men, and the armed people of Arpi themselves 
were three thousand more. These latter, the 


Carthaginians, to guard against any treact^ry 
on their rear, opposed in front to the enet|y. 
The fight was maintained for some time in ti p 
dark, and in nanow streets, the Romans havV 
ing seized not only all the passes, but the 
houses likewise next to the gate, lest' they 
might be struck or wounded by any thing 
thrown down from them. Some of the Arpl- 
ans and Romans recognising each other, began 
to enter into conversation; the latter asking 
what had been the demerit of their countrymen, 
or what the merit of the Carthaginians, that 
could induce Italians to wage war in their fa¬ 
vour,—in favour of foreigners and barbarians • 
in fine, against their ancient allies, and strivjaig 
to reduce Italy to a state of vassalage, to 
make it a tributary province to Africa 1 The 
Arpians, in excuse for themselves, declared, 
that, without knowing any thing of the matter, 
they had been sold to the Carthaginians by 
those who had the management of their affairs, 
and that they were kept in a state of subjection 
and oppression by a faction of a few. In con¬ 
sequence of this declararion, greater numbers 
on both sides joined in the conversation. At 
last the prffitor of Arpi was brought by his 
countrymen to the consul, and mutual assur¬ 
ances being given, in the midst of the standards 
and troops, the Arpians on a sudden turned 
their arms against the Carthaginians in favour 
of the Romans. A body of Spaniards also, 
nearly a thousand in number, came over to the 
consul, without stipulating any other condition 
than that the Carthaginian garrison should be 
allowed to depart unhurt; which article was 
punctually fulfilled: the gales were thrown 
open: they were dismissed in safety, and join¬ 
ed Hannibal at Salapia. Thus was Arpi re¬ 
stored to the Romans, without any other loss 
than that of the life of one man, long since 
branded with treason, and lately with desertion. 
To the Spaniards a double allowance of pro¬ 
visions was ordered; and, on very many 
occasions afterwards, the government found 
them brave and faithful soldiers. While one 
of the consuls was in Apulia, and the other 
in Lucania, a hundred and twelve Campanian* 
horsemen, all men of noble birth, having, under 
pretence of ravaging the enemy’s country, ob¬ 
tained leave from the magistrates to go out 
of Capua, came to the Roman camp above 
Suessula, told the advance guard who they 
were, and that they wished to speak with the 
prstor. Cneius Fulvius, who commanded there. 
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or^eceiving their message, ordered ten of their 
lumber, unarmed, to be conducted into his pre> 
nee; and having heard their demands, which 
'amounted to no more than that, on Capua be¬ 
ing recovered, their property might be restored 
to them, he received them all into protection. 
At the same time the other pretor, Sempronius 
"ruditanus, reduced, by force, the town of Ater- 
.num, tohk above seven thousand prisoners, and 
a considerable quantity of brass and silver coin. 
At Rome a dreadful fire raged during two 
nights and one day: every thing between the 
Salins and the Carmenta! gate was levelled to 
the ground, as where the iEquimslium and the 
^ ugarian street The fire, catching the temples 
of fortune, of Mother Matuta, and of Hope, 
on the outside of the gate, and spreading to a 
vast extent, consumed a great number of buUd- 
ingg, both religious and private. 

XL VIII. During this year, the two Cor* 
nelii, Publius and Cneius, by the prosperous 
course of affairs in Spain, and from their hav. 
ing recovered many old, and acquired many 
new allies, were encouraged to extend their 
views to Africa itself. Syphax, at this time 
king of a part of Numidia, had suddenly com- 
.mcnccd a war with the Carthaginians: to him 
they sent three centurions as ambassadors, to 
form a treaty of friendship and alliance, and to 
assure him, that, if he continued to prosecute 
the war against the Carthaginians, the Roman 
senate and people would be thankful for the 
service, and would use their best endeavours to 
repay the kindness afterwards to his entire 
satifaction. This embassy was very accepta¬ 
ble to the barbarian: he entered into conversa¬ 
tion with the ambassadors on the art of war ; 
and when he heard the discourses of those ex¬ 
perienced veterans, and compared his own prac¬ 
tice with such a regular system of discipline, 
he became sensible of his ignorance in many 
particulars. Then he requested, as the first 
instance of that favour, which he might expect 
from good and faithful alUies, that " two of 
them might carry back to their commandere the 
result of their embassy, and the other remain 
with him as his instructor in military know¬ 
ledge ; adding, that the people of Numidia were 
quite unacquainted with the method of fighting 
on foot, and were useful only on horseback: 
that this was the mode practised by their an¬ 
cestors since their first existence as a nation, 
and to the same had the present generation 
been accustomed since their childhood. That 


he had to deal with an enemy whose chief con¬ 
fidence lay in the power of their infantry ; and 
that, therefore, if he expected to put himself 
on an equality wiUi them in point of firm 
strength, he must procure a body of foot soldiers 
to oppose theirs. That his dominions abounded 
with numbers of men fit for the purpose, but 
that he was totally ignorant of the proper 
method of arming, training, and marshalling 
them; and they were in every respect awkward 
and unmanageable, like a mere mob collected 
by chance.'’ The ambassadors answeied, that 
they would, at the present, comply with his 
desire, provided he gave them an assurance 
that he would send the person back, in case 
their commanders should disapprove of what 
they had done. The name of him who re¬ 
mained with the king was Quintus Statorius. 
With the two centurions, the Nuroidian sent 
into Spain ambassadors on his partj to receive 
the ratification of the convention from the 
Roman generals; and he charged them, after 
they should have executed this commission, to 
persuade the Numidians, who acted as auxil¬ 
iaries in the Carthaginian garrison, to come 
over to the other side. Statorius, finding abun¬ 
dance of young men, raised an army of infan¬ 
try for the king, and forming them into distinct 
bodies, according to the Roman method, taught 
them, in taking their posts and performing 
their several evolutions, to follow their stand¬ 
ards and keep their ranks; and he so inured 
them to the practice of military works, and 
other duties of soldiers, that, in a short time, 
the king placed not more confidence in his 
cavalry than in his infantry, and, even in a 
pitched battle, oti a level plain, he defeated 
an army of Carthaginians. The arrival of 
the king’s ambassadors was productive of great 
advantages to the Romans in Spain, for, as 
soon as it was known, the Numidians began 
to come over in great numbers from the ene¬ 
rgy. In this manner did friendship com¬ 
mence between the Romans and Syphax. Of 
which transaction, as soon as the Carthagi¬ 
nians got notice, they instantly despatched 
ambassadors to Gala, who reigned in the other 
part of Numidia, over the nation called Masy- 
lians. 

XLIX. Gala had a son named Masinissa, 
at that lime only seventeen years oM, but en¬ 
dowed with such talents as, even then, afiforded 
strong presumption that he would leave the 
kingdom more extensive and opulent than when 
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he received it. The amhaseedors rcpreeented 
that “ since Syphax had united himself with 
the Romans, for the purpose of being enabled, 
by their assistance, to exert greater force 
against the other kings and natives of Africa, 
it would be the interest of Gala to enter into 
alliance, as soon as possible, with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, on the other side; that, before Syphax 
passed over into Spain, or the Romans into 
Africa, it would be very practicable to over¬ 
power the former, who had, as yet, gained no 
advantage from his connection with Rome, 
except the name of it.” Gala was easily per¬ 
suaded to take part in the war, especially as his 
son earnestly solicited the command of the 
armies; and, in conjunction with the legions 
of the Carthaginians, he totally defeated Sy¬ 
phax in a great battle, in which, as we are 
told, thirty thousand men were slain, Syphax 
Red from the field with a few horsemen, and 
took refuge among the Maurusian Numidians, 
who inhabit the remotest coast of the ocean, 
apposite to Gades. Here the barbarians, at¬ 


tracted by his fame, flocked to him from Vll 
sides, in such numbers, that he was soon at tlk 
head of a very great army. In order to proven? 
his carrying this force into Spain, from which 
he was separated only by a narrow strait, Masi- 
nissa, with his victorious troops, came up with 
him I and there, by his own strength, without 
any aid from the Carthaginians, he maintained 
the war apinst Syphax with great glory. In 
Spain nothing memorable was performed, ex¬ 
cept that the Roman generals brought over to 
their side the youth of Celtiberia, granting 
them the same pay which they had stipulated 
with the Carthaginians, and sending above 
three hundred Spaniards of the highest distin J- 
tion into Italy to endeavour to draw off their 
countrymen, who served as auxiliaries in Han¬ 
nibal’s array. The only incident which occur¬ 
red in Spain, remarkable enough to deserve 
being recorded, was, that the Celtiberians, in 
this year, were the first mercenary troops ever 
entertained in the Roman armies. 
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Publius Coroolius Scipio, afterwards called Africanus, elected s>dile before he had altamed the age required by the 
law. The citadel of Tarcntum, la which the fioman garrison had taken refuge, betiayed to Hannibal. Games 
instituted In honour of Apollo, called Apollmarian. Quintus Fulvius and Appius Claudius, consuls, defeat 
Hauno the Curthagiuian general. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus betrayed by a Lucanian to Mago and slain. 
Ceotenius Penula, who had been a centurion, asks the senate for the command of an army, promising to engage 
and vanquish Hannibal; is cut off with eight thousand men. Cneius Fulvius engages Hannibal, and is beaten, 
with the loss of sixteen thousand men slam; ho himself escapes with only two hundred horsemen. Quintus 
Fulvius and Appius Claudius, consuls, lay siege to Capua. Syracuse taken by Claudius Marcelius, after a siege 
of three years. In the tumult occasioned by taking the city, Archimedes is killed, wbile intently occupied upon 
some figures which he had drawn m the sand. Publius and Cornelius Scipio, after having performed many emi - 
cent services in Spain, are slain, together with nearly the whole of their armies, eight years after their arrival 
in that country, and the pMscssion of that province would have been entirely lost, but for the valour and activity 
of Lucius Morcius, a Roman knight, who collecting the scattered remains of the vanquished armies, utterly de> 
feats die enemy, storming their two camps, killing thirty'seveii thousand of them, and taking eighteen hundred, 
together with an immense booty 


I. Hakkibal passed die summer during which 
these events took place in Africa and Spain, 
in the territory of Tarentum, in continual ex¬ 
pectation of having that city betrayed into his 
hands. Meanwhile some inconsiderable towns 
of that district, with others belonging to the 
Sallentines, revolted to him. At the same 
time, of the twelve Bruttian states which had, 
a year or two before gone over to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, the Consentians and Thurians put 
themselves again under the protection of the 
Roman people, and more of them would have 
done the same, had not Lucius Pomponius 
Veientanus, praifect of the allies, who, in con¬ 
sequence of several predatory expeditions in 
the territory of Bruttinm, had acquired an ap¬ 
pearance of a regular commander, assembled a 
tumultuary army, and fought a battle with 
Hanno. A vast number of his men were kill¬ 
ed or taken on the occasion, but they were 
only an undisciplined rabble of peasants and 
slaves; and the least part of the loss was the 


prefect himself being taken among the rest: 
for, besides his inconsiderate rashness in bring¬ 
ing on this engagement, having been formerly 
a farmer of the revenue, he had, by every ini- 
quitoua practice, proved faithless and detrimen¬ 
tal, both to the state and to the companies 
concerned in that business. The consul Sem¬ 
pronius had many slight skirmishes in Lucania, 
none worthy of mention, but reducing several 
inconsiderable towns. In proportion as the 
war was protracted to a greater length, and 
successes and disappointments produced various 
alterations, not only in the situations, but in 
the sentiments of men, superstitions observan¬ 
ces, and these mostly introduced from abroad, 
gained such ground among the people in gene¬ 
ral, that it seemed as if either mankind or the 
deities had undergone a sudden change. And 
now the customed rites were disused, not only 
in private, and within doors, but even in the 
public streets, the forum, and the Capitol. These 
were frequented by crowds of women sacrificing, 
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and offering prayers to their gods, in inodes 
hitherto unknown at Rome. A low sort of sa- 
crificers, and soothsayers, had enslaved the 
people's understandings, and the number of 
these were increased in consequence of the 
great influx of the peasantry from the country, 
who, as their lands ley long untilled by reason 
of the continuance of the war, and the inroads; 
of the enemy, were driven into the city through 
want and fear. These found an easy means of 
profit, in working on the deluded minds of the 
multitude, which practice they carried on as if 
it were a lawful occupation. At first, every 
well-judging person expressed indignation at 
such proceedings : afterwards, the matter came 
to be noticed by the senators, and attracted 
public censure from the goverment. The 
sdiles, and the judges of criminal causes,* were 
sharply rebuked by the senate, for not having 
prevented these practices, although, when they 
bad attempted to disperse from the forum the 
crowd assembled on such an occasion, and to 
remove the implements of their rites, they were 
in imminent danger of personal injury. The 
evil DOW appearing too powerful to be checked 
by the efforts of the inferior magistrates, the 
senate gave a charge to Marcus Atilius pretor 
of the city, to free the public from those super* 
stitious nuisances. For this purpose, he read 
their decree in a general assembly; and, at the 
same time, gave notice, that « whosoever had 
any books of divination, and forms of prayer 
used on such occasions, or the art of sacrificing 
in writing, should bring all such books and 
writings to him before the calends of April, 
and that no person should in any place, either 
public or consecrated, perform sacrifice in any 
new or foreign mode.” 

II. Several of the priests established by law 
died this year, Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, chief 
ponrif!^ Cains Papirius Maso, son of Caius, a 
pontiff, Publius Furius Philus, an augur, and 
Caius Papirius Maso, son of Furius, a decem¬ 
vir for the direction of religious rites. In the 
room of X^entulus was substituted, in the college 
of pontiffs, Marcus Comelius Cethegus; in 
that of Papirius, Cneius Serviiius Coepio; 
Lucius Quintius Flaminius was created augur, 
and Lucius Cornelius Lentulus decemvir for 
the direction of religious rites. The time of 
the consular election now drew nigh ; but, as 


* TheM wfiie three. They were elected by the people 
to judf* ia erimmal esuees, loperintend the pmons, end 
the exMQtioii of the condemned. 


it was not judged expedient to call away'^thc 
consuls from the war, which they were pre^e- 
cuting with vigour, Tiberius Sempronius, coi?- 
sul, nominated Caius Claudius Centho dictator,, 
to hold the elections, and he appointed Quintus 
Fulvius Flaccus his master of the horse. The 
dictator, on the firet day whereon the assembly 
could meet, elected consuls Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus the master of the horse, and Appius- 
Claudius Fulcher, who had held the govern¬ 
ment of Sicily as pristor. Then were elected 
pretors, Cneius Fulvius Flaccus, Caius Clau¬ 
dius Nero, Marcus Junius Silanus, Publius 
Cornelius Sulla. As soon as the elections 
were finished, the dictator resigned his office. 
This year with Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, 
Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterwards surnamed 
Africanus, was curulc adile. The plebeian 
tribunes opposed the pretensions of the latter to 
the Gsdiloshtp, and insisted that he ought not 
to be admitted as a candidate, because he was 
not of the age required by Iaw,-j- on which he 
answered, •* If it is the will of all the citizens 
to make me edile, I am old enoughon this, 
the people hastened into their respeetive tribes, 
to give their votes in his favour, and with sucli 
a degree of zeal, that the tribunes at once re¬ 
linquished their design. The compliments 
paid to the public by those sdiles were these: 
the Roman games were exhibited with magni¬ 
ficence, considering the circumstances of the 
times, and repeated during one day ; with a 
donation of a gallon of oil to each street. The 
plebeiarf sediles, Lucius Villius Tappulus, and 
Marcus Fundanius Fundulus, brought before 
the people a charge of incontinency against a 
considerable number of matrons, and several 
who were convicted were driven into exile. 
The plebeian games were repeated during two 
days; and, on occasion of these games, a ban¬ 
quet in honour of Jupiter was celebrated. 

III. Quintus Fulvius Flaccus a third time, 
and Appius Claudius, entered upon the admi¬ 
nistration of the consulship. [Y. R. 640. B. C. 
212.] The provinces were assigned to the prs- 
ton by lot; the administration of justice both to 

'* No person could obtam a eerale office notil he bad 
served ten campaigns; and, as the milttary age com* 


menoed at seventeen, a man muit be at least twenty- 
seven before he was qualified to sue for the quctorship. 
It seems that by this law the raquislta ages were settled 

thus; 


For the quetonhip . . 

. 31 yean. 

curule EedUuhip . 

.37 - 

prelorship . . 

. 40 — 

consulship . * . 

. 43 - 
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citTzensand foreigners, formerly divided between 
two, now fell to Publius Cornelius Bulla; Apu* 
Ua vv as allotted to Cneius Fulvius Flaccus, Sues' 
sula to Csdus Claudius Nero, aud Etruria to 
Marcus Junius Silanus. It was decreed, that 
the ^nsuls should conduct the war against 
Hannibal, and that each should receive two 
legions, one from Quintus Fabius, consul of 
•the former year, the other from Fulvius Cen« 
tamalus; that of the preetors, Fulvius Flaccus 
should command those legions which were at 
Luceria, under the preetor ^milius, and Clau¬ 
dius Nero those which were in Ficenum under 
Caius Tarentius, and that they themselves 
should raise recruits to fill up the numbers of 
their respective armies. To Marcus Junius, 
for the service in Etruria, were given the two 
city legions of the preceding year. Tiberius 
Bempronius Gracchus and Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus were continued in command of their 
provinces, Lucania and Gaul, with the same 
forces as before; as was Publius Lentulus in 
the old Roman province in Sicily ; Marcus Mar- 
cellus in Syracuse, and the late dominions of 
Hiero; Titus Otacilius in the command of 
the fleet, Marcus Valerius in that of Greece, 
Quintus Mucius Scsvola in that of Sardinia, 
and the two Cornelii, Publius and Cneius, in 
that of Spain, in addition to the troops al- 
ready on foot, two city legions were levied by 
the consuls, the number of these this year being 
raised to twenty-three. The behaviour of 
Marcus Postumius Pyrgensis impeded these 
levies of the consuls, and went very near ex¬ 
citing a great and general commotion. This 
man was a farmer of the revenue, and for 
many years had not, in the whole empire, any 
equal in fraud and avarice, excepting Lucius 
Pomponius Veientanus, who made pri¬ 
soner by the Carthaginians under Hanno, 
while he was inconsiderately ravaging the 
lands of Lucania. As the public were to 
undergo any loss of the supplies sent for the 
use of the armies, which should be occasioned 
by storm, these two had fabricated accounts of 
pretended shipwreck; and even such as they 
reported with a degree of truth, had happened 
through their own fraudulent contrivance, not 
through accident. Having put a few goods, of 
little worth on board of old shattered voxels, 
they sunk these in the deep, after taking out 
the sailors into boats prepared for the purpose, 
and then made a false return of the cargoes, as 
of much more considerable value than they 


really were. A discovery of this fraud had 
been made in the year before to Marcus Atilius 
the prstor, and by him communicated to the 
senate; but still no vote of censure had pawed 
on it, because the senatom were unwilling to 
disoblige, at such a time as that, the body of 
revenue farmers. The assembly of the people, 
however, proved a more strict avenger of it; 
and two plebeian tribunes, Spurius and Lucius 
Carvilius, exerting themselves at last, when 
they saw that such conduct was become gene¬ 
rally odious and scandalous, proposed a fine on 
Marcus Postumius of two hundred thousand 
asses in weight.* When the day arrived on 
which the cause was to be argued, such vast 
numbers of the commons attended the assem¬ 
bly that the area of the capitol could scarcely 
contain them; and when the pleadings were 
iinished the only hope which the defendant 
seemed to have, was, that Caius Servilius 
Casca, a plebeian tribune, his near relation 
and intimate friend, should interpose a protest, 
before the tribes were called on for their opi¬ 
nions. After the witnesses had been exam- 
ned, the tribunes desired the people to with¬ 
draw, and the urn was brought, in order that 
the tribes should draw lots, and then proceed 
to determine the matter. Meanwhile the reve¬ 
nue-farmers urged Casca to stop the proceed¬ 
ings for that day, at which the commons loudly 
declared their pleasure, and Casca happening 
to sit foremost at a front corner of the rostrum, 
his mind was highly agitated at once by fear 
and shame. Finding no support in him, the 
revenue-farmers, for the purpose of obstruct¬ 
ing the business, rushed, in a compact body, 
into the space which had been cleared by the 
withdrawing of some, wrangling at the same 
time with tho remaining people‘and with the 
tribunes. The dispute now seemed likely to 
proceed to violence, when the consul Fulvius 
said to the tribunes, « Do you not see that 
your authority is annihilated, and that an in¬ 
surrection will probably be the consequence, 
unless you quickly dismiss the assembly of the 
commons V* 

IV. The commons were accordingly dismis¬ 
sed; and the consuls, having assembled the 
senate, required their judgment concerning 
the interruption given to the assembly of the 
people, and the audacious violence of the reve¬ 
nue-farmers, representing, at the same time, 

* mi. i6«. ad. 
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that » Marcus Furius CamiUus, whose banish’ 
ment was followed by the downfall of the city, 
had submitted to a sentence of condemnation, 
passed on him by his angry countrymen. That, 
before him, the decemvirs, whose laws were 
the public rule of conduct to the present day, 
and, afterwards, many of the most distin¬ 
guished personages in the state, had yielded 
themselves to the public judgment But Pos- 
tumius, an obscure individual of Pyrgi, had 
wrested from the Roman people their right of 
suffrage; had dissolved an assembly of the 
commons, annihilated the authority of the tri¬ 
bunes, arrayed a band of men, and seized on a 
post, with design to cut off all communica¬ 
tion between the commons and their tribunes, 
and to prevent the tribes being called to vote. 
That nothing had restrained the people from 
riot and bloodshed, but the calmness and mo¬ 
deration of the magistrates, in giving way for 
the time to the desperate audaciousness of a 
few, in sobering themselves and the Roman 
people to be overcome, and rather than an oc¬ 
casion should be given to those, who wished 
for a riot, dissolving, according to the defen¬ 
dant’s desire, the assembly, whose proceedings 
he intended to hinder by force of arms.” 
Every man of character reprobated such con¬ 
duct as its heinousness deserved, and a decree 
of the senate was passed, declaring such vio¬ 
lent outrage treason against the state, and of 
pernicious example; on which the Carvilii, 
plebeian tribunes, desisting from the prosecu¬ 
tion of the fine, immediately brought forward 
a capital accusation against Postumius, and 
ordered, that unless he gave bail, he should be 
taken into custody by the beadle, and carried 
to prison. Postumius, after giving bail, did 
not appear. The tribunes then proposed to 
the commons, and the commons passed this 
order, that if Marcus Postumius did not ap¬ 
pear before the calends of May, and, being 
summoned on that day, did not answer to the 
charge, or show sufficient cause for his non- 
appearance, he should be adjudged an exile, 
his goods should be confiscated, and him- 
eelf interdicted from fire and water.”* They 
then proceeded to prosecute on capital charges. 


‘'.There wai do law which authorized the »enteDcinf 
a Bomaa.eitizeD, directly, to pusiihincRt: but by the 
interdiction above meatiooed, the CTimioal wu depriv¬ 
ed of every rij^ht of a citizeo; and, it being declared 
unlawful to eupply him with ooy Decenary, he was com¬ 
pelled to go into exile. 


and compelled to give bail, each of those who 
had fomented the tumult and disorder. At 
first, they threw into prison such as could not 
find security, and afterwards, even such as 
could; to avoid the danger of wliich treatment, 
m(»t of those concerned went into exile. 8uch 
were the consequences of the fraud of the reve¬ 
nue-farmers, and of their daring attempt to 
screen themselves-from punishment. ' *■ 

y. An assembly was then held for the elec¬ 
tion of a chief pontiff, at which Marcus Cor¬ 
nelius Cethegus, the new pontiff, presided. 
Three candidates maintained a very obstinate 
contest, Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, now a third 
time consul, who had formerly served the office 
of censor; Titus Manlius Torquatus, distin¬ 
guished likewise by two consulships and the 
censorship; and Publius Licinius Crassus, 
who was also to solicit for the office of curule 
sdile. The latter, young as he was, gained a 
complete victory over his competitors in this 
dispute, notwithstanding their advantages in 
respect of years, and the honours with which 
they were decorated. Before him there had 
not occurred, in the course of a hundred and 
twenty years, an instance of any person, who 
had not sat in a curule chair, being created 
chief pontiff, excepting Publius Cornelius 
Calussa. Although the consuls found it very 
difficult to complete the levies of young men 
for the purposes of filling up vacancies in the 
old legions and raising new ones for the city, 
yet the senate forbade them to cease their en¬ 
deavours, and ordered two sets of triumvirs to 
be appointed, one of which within, and the 
other beyond, the distance of fifty miles, should 
inspect into the number of free-born men in 
all the market-towns and villages, and enlist 
such for soldiers as had strength enough to 
carry arms, though they should not yet have 
attained the regular age for service; and that 
«the plebeian tribunes would be pleased to 
propose to the people the passing of an order, 
that all persons under the age of seventeen 
years, who should take the military oath, should 
be allowed their years of service, in like manner 
as if they had been of the age of seventeen, or 
older, when enlisted.” In pursuance of this 
decree of the senate, two sets of triumvirs were 
appointed, who enlisted free-bom youths in 
every part of the country. 

VI. At this time a letter was road in the 
senate, written from Sicily by Marcus Mar¬ 
cellas, relative to a request of the troops serv- 
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ing under Publius Lentulus. This army con* for, and administer offices of honour, and hold 
sisted of those yrho had been in the battle of the command of provinces: is it, conscript fa- 
Cannffi; they had been sent abroad into Sicily, them, that you easily grant pardon to your* 
as mentioned before, under a rule, that they selves, and to your offspring, while you inezor* 
should not be brought home to Italy before the ably pour vengeance on our worthier heads 1 
concluaon of the Carthaginian war. With the Was it no disgrace for a consul, and other 
permission of Lentulus, they sent the most chiefs of the state, to dy, when no other hope 
respectable among the horsemen and centurions, was left; and did you send your soldiers into 
oand a clfosen number of the legionary infantry, the field, under a particular obligation to die 
as deputies to Marcus Marcellas, to his win* there 1 At the Allia, almost the whole army 
ter*quarter8; and, when they were admitted to fled; at the Caudine forks, the troops, without 
an audience, one of them addressed him in this even attempting opposition, surrendered to the 
manner: « Marcus Marcellas, we would have enemy; not to mention other and shameful de- 
carried our remonstrances into Italy to you, feats. Nevertheless, so far were those armies 
while you were consul, immediately after the from having any mark of ignominy contrived 
passing of that severe, if we may not call it un* for them, that the city of Rome was recovered 
just, decree of the senate concerning us, had by means of those very troops who had fled 
we not entertained the hope, that being sent from the Allia to Veil; and the caudine le* 
into a province full of disturbance, in conse- gions, who had returned without arms to Rome, 
quence of the death of their kings, to maintain being sent back armed into Samnium, sent 

a war of difficulty against the united forces of under the yoke that very enemy who had so 

the Sicilians and Carthaginians, we might, by lately exulted in their disgrace. But can any 
our wounds and blood, have made satisfaction one make a charge of cowardice, or running 
to the anger of the senate, as, in the memory away, on the troops who fought in the battle 

of our fathera, our countrymen, taken by Pyr* of Canne, in which more than fifty thousand 

rhuB at Heraclea, made atonement by their men fell; from which the consul made his 
.exertions in arms against the same Pjmrhus. escape with only seventy horsemen; and from 
Yet, conscript fathers, for what demerit on our which no one brought away his life, who does 
part did you then conceive, or do you now re* not owe it to the enemy’s being fatigued with 
tain, displeasure against us ? Addressing you, killing. At the time when the proposal 
Marcus Marcellus, I consider myself as ad- of ransoming the prisoners vi^as rejected, 
dressing both the consuls and the whole senate; people, in general, bestowed praises on 
for had you been our consul at Canne, both us, for having reserved ourselves for the 
our affairs and those of the public would have use of the commonwealth, for having gone 
been in a happier state. Suffer me, then, I back to the consul to Venusia, and formed 
beseech you, before I complain of the hardship an appearance of a regular army. Now 
of our situation, to clear ourselves of the guilt we are in a worse condition than were 
which is laid to our charge. If the cause those taken by an enemy in the time of our 
of our ruin at Cann© was not the wrath of fathers: for, in their case, there was only an 
the gods, nor the decree of fate, under whose alteration made in their arms, in their station 
laws the immutable series of human events is in the army, and in the place where they were 
carried on in a regular chain, but misconduct to pitch their tents in camp; all which, how- 
in some, to whom, I pray you, is that miscon- ever, they reversed, at once, by a strenuous 
duct to be imputed 1 To the soldiers, or to exertion in the service of the public, by one 
the commanded 1 As a soldier, 1 shall car- successful battle. None of them were sent 
tainly never say any thing of my commander, into banishment; not one was precluded from 
especially since I know that thank-^ have bcea| the hope of serving out his legal term, and 
given him by the senate, for not having de* gaining a discharge; in short, they were brought 
spaired of the commonwealth and Uiat, since face to face with an enemy, in ^ghting whom 
his flight from Canne, he has been continued they might at once put an end either to their 
in command through every succeeding year, life or their dishonour. We, to whom nothing 
We have heard, moreover, that others who can be imputed, except that our conduct was 
saved their lives on that melancholy occasion the cause that any one Roman soldier survived 
and who were then our military tribunes, sue the battle of Canns, are driven away to a dis* 
Vox. I.—3 Y j 
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tance, nut only from our native country, and 
from Italy, but even from an enemy, to a place 
where we may grow old in exile, sliut out from 
all hope, all opportunity of obliterating our dia- 
grace, or of appeasing the wrath of our coun¬ 
trymen, or, in fine, of dying with honour. 
However, we seek not either an end of our ig¬ 
nominy, or the rewards of valour; we desire 
only permission to give a proof of our spirit, 
and to exercise our courage; we seek labour 
and danger, that we may discharge the duties 
of men, and of soldiers. This is now the second 
year, during which war is maintained in Sicily 
with great vigour on both sides; the Cartha¬ 
ginians conquer some cities, the Romans others; 
armies of infantry, and of cavalry, engage in 
battle; the operations arc carried on at Syra¬ 
cuse by land and by sea; we plainly hear the 
shouts of the combatants, and the din of their 
arms, while we lie inactive and torpid, as if wc 
had neither bands nor armour. With legions 
composed of slaves, the consul Tiberius Sero- 
pronius fought many pitched battles: they en- 
ioy the fruits of their labour, freedom, and the 
rights of citizens. Let us be considered at 
least as slaves, purchased for the purpose of 
the present war. Let us be allowed to face 
the enemy, and to acquire freedom in battle. 
Do you choose to try our courage on sea, or on 
land; in the field, or in assaulting towns 1 Our 
petition is for the most arduous enterprises, the 
greatest labour, and the utmost danger; that 
what ought to have happened at Canns, may 
happen as soon as possible, since the whole 
remainder of our lives, from that day, has been 
doomed to shame.” 

VII. At the conclusion of this speech they 
prostrated themselves at Marcellus’s feet 
Marcellus told them, that a business of that 
sort lay not within his authority, or his power; 
that he would write to the senate, and govern 
himself, in every particular, by the judgment of 
that body. His letter on the subject was 
brought to the new consuls, and read by them 
in the senate, when the matter being taken into 
consideration, a decree was passed to this pur¬ 
pose, that« the senate saw no reason why the 
interests of the commonwealth should be in¬ 
trusted to men who had deserted their fellow- 
soldiers in battle at Canns. That if Marcus 
ClaudiuB, the proconsul, was of a different opin¬ 
ion, he should act as he might judge consistent 
with Uie public good and his own honour; pro¬ 


vided that none of those persons should bo ex¬ 
cused from labour, or receive any military pre¬ 
sent in reward of courage, or be brought home to 
Italy while the enemy had any footing there.” 
After this, in pursuance of a decree of the sen¬ 
ate, and an order of the people, an assembly of 
election was held by the city pretor, in which 
were created five commissioners for repairing 
the wails and towers, and two sets of triumvirs r 
one, to search for the efiects belonging to the 
temples, and register the ofierings; the other 
to repair the temples of Fortune, and mother 
Matuta, within the Carmcntal gale, and like¬ 
wise that of Hope, on the outside of the gate, 
which had been consumed by fire the year be¬ 
fore. There were dreadful storms at this time; 
on the Alban mount, a shower of stones lasted, 
without intermission, for two days; many pla¬ 
ces were struck with lightning: two buildings 
in the capitol, the rampart of Che camp above 
Suessula, in many places, and two of the men 
on guard were killed. A wall and some towers 
at Cums were not only struck, but demolished 
by lightning. At Reate, a huge rock was seen 
to fly about, and the sun appeared more red 
than usual, and of a colour like blood. On 
account of these prodigies there was a supplica^. 
tion for one day, the consuls employing them¬ 
selves, for several others, in the performance of 
religious rites; at the same time solemn wor¬ 
ship was performed, during nine days. The 
revolt of the Tarentines, after having been 
long hoped for by Hannibal, and apprehended 
by the Romans, happened to be accelerated by 
a cause which originated at a distance: a Ta- 
rentine, named Phileas, had been a long time at 
Rome under the pretext of political business. 
Being a man of restless disposition, and conceiv¬ 
ing that he was losing his active powers during 
his stay in that city, he contrived to gain access 
to the hostages from Tarentum, who were kept 
in the court of the temple of liberty, and guarded 
with the less care, because it was not the in¬ 
terest either of themselves or of their state to 
impose upon the Romans. Having, after fre¬ 
quent conversations, procured their concurrence 
in his scheme, and bribed two of their keepers, 
he brought them out of their confinement in 
the beginning of the night, and fled in company 
with them. As soon as day arrived, the news 
of their escape spread through the city, and a 
party, sent in pursuit of them, seized them all 
at Tarracina and brought them back. They 
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were led into the comitium, and with the ap* 
probation of the people scourged with rods, and 
thrown down from the rock. 

VIII. The cruelty of this punishment exas- 
.jrerated the inhabitants of the two most consi¬ 
derable Grecian cities in Italy, both as com¬ 
munities, and as individuals connected in rela- 
tfon, or friendship, with the persons thus put 
to death. • A conspiracy was formed in conse¬ 
quence, by about thirteen of the young nobility 
at Tarentum, at the head of whom were Nico 
and Philemenus. Judging it necessary, before 
they took any step, to confer with Hannibal, 
they went out of the city by night, under pre¬ 
tence of hunting, and repaired to the place 
where he lay. When they came within a small 
distance of his camp, the rest concealed them¬ 
selves in a wood near the road, while JSico and 
Philemenus, proceeding to the advanced guard, 
were taken into custody, and, at their own re¬ 
quest, conducted into the presence of Hannibal. 
When they had laid before him the reasons for 
their undertaking, and what they intended to 
perform, they received high commendations, 
and a profusion of promises; and were desired, 
in order to make their countrymen believe that 
they came out of the city in search of plunder, 
to drive home before them some cattle belong¬ 
ing to the Carthaginians, which had been turned 
into pasture: at the same time, assurance was 
given them, that they might do it with safety, 
and without a dispute. Such a booty acquired 
by the young men was much noticed and peo¬ 
ple wondered the less at their frequently re¬ 
peating the same kind of enterprise. At ano¬ 
ther meeting with Hannibal, a covenant was 
solemnly ratified, that the Tarentines should, 
together with freedom, retain their own laws, 
and all their rights; that they should neither 
pay any kind of tribute to the Carthaginians, 
nor, without their own consent, receive a gar¬ 
rison from them •, but that the present garri¬ 
sons, when overpowered, should be put into 
the hands of the Carthaginians. After the 
terms were thus settled, Philemenus continued 
bis practice of going out, and returning into the 
city, by night, with still greater frequency, at¬ 
tended by dogs and other requisites for hunt¬ 
ing, of which he was remarkably fond; then, 
bringing home something, which he either took 
himself in the chase, or carried off from the 
enemy, who laid it purposely in his way, he 
generally presented it to the commander, or to 
watchmen at the gates, who supposed that 


he chose to pass particularly by night, through 
fear of surprise. When this practice had now 
become so customary, that, at whatever time of 
night he gave the signal by a whistle, the gate 
would be opened, Hannibal thought it was time 
to put their design into execution. He lay at 
the distance of three days’ journey, and, in or¬ 
der that his keeping his camp fixed in one and 
the same spot, for such a length of time, might 
create the less wonder, feigned himself sick. 
Even the Romans in garrisons at Tarentum 
had now ceased to look with suspicion on his 
remaining so long inactive. 

IX. Rut when he determined to go on to 
Tarentum, choosing out of the infantry and 
cavalry ten thousand men, who, in activity of 
body, and lightness of their armour, seemed 
best qualified for expedition, he began his 
march at the fourth watch of the night; having 
first detached about eighty Numidian horsemen, 
with orders to scour the country on each side 
of the road, examining every place carefully, 
lest any of the people who might observe his 
approach from a distance should escape: to 
bring back such as were before them on the 
way, and to kill all whom they met, in order 
that the neighbouring inhabitants might have 
reason to suppose it a plundering party, rather 
than an army. Hannibal, after marching with 
rapid speed, pitched his camp at the distance 
of about fifteen miles from Tarentum: nor did 
he, even there, discover to the soldiers their 
destination, only giving it in charge not to 
suffer any one to turn aside, or quit the line; 
and, above all, to keep their attention alert to 
receive orders, and to do nothing without the 
command of the officers; adding, that in due 
time he would let them know what he wished 
to be done. About the same hour, a report had 
reached Tarentum, that a small number of 
Numidian horsemen were ravaging the lands, 
and had spread terror among the inhabitants 
through a great part of the country; but the Ro¬ 
man commander paid no further regard to this 
intelligence, than to order a party of cavalry to 
go out very early next morning, to stop these de¬ 
predations ; and, so far was he from increasing 
his vigilance in other respects, that, on the con¬ 
trary, he considered this inroad of the Numidians 
as a proof, that Hannibal, and his army had not 
stirred from their camp. Early in the night, the 
Carthaginian put hU troops in motion, and Phi¬ 
lemenus, with his usual burthen, taken in hunt¬ 
ing, served him as a guide, while the rest of 
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the conspirators waited for the concerted sig¬ 
nals. It had been settled among them, that 
Phiiemenus, bringing in his game through the 
gate where he was accustomed to pass, shouid 
introduce some men in arms, while Hannibal 
should on another side, approach the gate call¬ 
ed Temeois, which, being about the middle of 
, the land side, faced towards the east, and near 
which, within the walls, stood some tombs, 
where Nico waited his arrival On approach¬ 
ing the pia<», Hannibal, according to agree¬ 
ment, raised up a fire, and made it blaze. The 
same signal was returned by Nico, and then the 
fires were extinguished on both sides. Han¬ 
nibal led on his men in silence to the gate. 
Nico, failing suddenly on the guards, who were 
fast asleep, slew them in their beds, and threw 
the gate open. Hannibal then entered with his 
infantry, but ordered the cavalry to halt without, 
in order that if occasion should require, they 
might have open ground to act in. At the 
same time, Phiiemenus, on the other side, drew 
nigh the postern through which he had usually 
passed, and his signal, which had now become 
familiar, with his well known voice, saying that 
he was hardly able to bear the weight of a huge 
beast he had killed, soon brought out a watch¬ 
man and the gate was opened. While two 
young men carried in a boar, he himself fol¬ 
lowed with a huntsman unencumbered, and 
while the watchman, astonished at the size of 
the animal, turned incautiously to those who 
carried it, be ran him through with a bunting 
spear. About thirty armed men then pushed 
in, slew the rest of the watchmen, and broke 
open the next gate, through which a band of 
soldiers in array immediately burst in. These 
were conducted thence in silence, to the forum, 
and there joined Hannibal. The Carthaginian 
now sent the Tarentines of his party, with two 
thousand Gauls, formed in three divisions, 
through the several parts of the city with or¬ 
ders to take ponession of the most frequented 
streets, and, on a tumult arising, to kill the 
Romans every where, and spare the townsmen. 
But to render this practicable, be gave direc¬ 
tion to the young Tarentines, that whenever 
they saw any of their countrymen at a distance, 
they should bid them be quiet and silent, and 
fear nothing. 

X. Now all was tumult and uproar as usual 
in a city newly taken, but how occasioned, no 
one knew with certainty. The Tarentines 
euppoeed that the Romans bad risen in arms to 


sack the city; Uie Romans, that an insurrec¬ 
tion, with some tieacherous intent, had taken 
place among the townsmen. The commander 
being roused at the beginning of the disturb¬ 
ance, fied away to the port, and getting into a, 
boat was carried round to the citadel ' The 
consternation was increased by the sound of a 
trumpet heard from the theatre: it was a Ro¬ 
man one, procured beforehand by the conspU 
rators for this purpose, and being unskilfully 
blown by a Greek, it was impossible to discover 
who gave that signal, or to whom it was given. 
When day appeared, the sight of the Cartha¬ 
ginian and Gallic arms removed all doubt from 
the minds of the Romans; and, on the other 
side, the Greeks, seeing these lie slaughtered in 
every quarter, perceived that the city was foken 
by Hannibal. When the light became more 
clear, and the Romans, who survived the car¬ 
nage, bad fied into the citadel, the tumult began 
gradually to subside, then Hannibal ordered the 
Tarentines to be called together without their 
arms. They all attended, some few excepted, 
who had accompanied the Romans in their 
retreat to the citadel, resolved to share every 
fortune with them. Here Hannibal addressed 
the Tarentines in terms of much kindness; re¬ 
minded them of his behaviour to their country¬ 
men, whom he had taken at the Thrasimenus or 
Canns, inveighing, at the same time, against the 
overbearing tyranny of the Romans. He then 
ordered each to retire to his own house, and to 
write his name on the door; because, on a sig¬ 
nal shortly to be given, he would order every 
house, not so inscribed, to be plundered; ad¬ 
ding, that if any should write his name on the 
habitation of a citizen of Rome, (for the Ro¬ 
mans lived in houses of their own,) he should 
be treated as an enemy. The assembly was 
then dismissed, and as soon as the doors were 
mark^ with inscriptions, so as to distinguish 
the houses of friends from those of enemies, 
the signal was given, and the troops spread 
themselves through all parts of the town to 
plunder the quarters of the Romans, in which 
a considerable booty was found. 

XI. On the following day he led on his for¬ 
ces to attack the citadel; but found, that on 
the side towards the sea, which flows almost 
round it, forming it into a peninsula, it was 
defended by very high rocks, and, on the 
side towards the town, by a wall, and a very 
large ditch; and that consequently it was 
impregnable, either in the way of auault, or 
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by regular approachea. Not choosing either 
to be detained from more important busineBs, 
by taking on himself the care of defending the 
Tarentinea^ or in case he left them without a 
.strong garrison, to put it in the power of the 
Romans to attack them from the citadel when^ 
ever they pleased, he determined to cut off the 
<%mmunication between the citadel and the 
city by i rampart. Besides, he enterUiined 
some hopes, that the Romans, attempting to 
hinder this, might be brought to an engage* 
ment, and that, should they sally forth with 
more than ordinary eagerness, great numbers of 
them might be cut off and the strength of the 
garrison, thereby reduced to such a degree, that 
the Tarentines could alone defend the city 
against them. As soon as the work was be¬ 
gun, the garrison, suddenly throwing open one 
of the gates, made an attack on the workmen. 
The guards there stationed suffered themselves 
to be beaten off, in order that the others might 
grow bolder on success, and that great numbers 
of them might join the pursuit, and advance to 
a greater distance. This they did: when on a 
signal given, the Carthaginians, whom Hanni¬ 
bal had kept in readiness for this purpose, 
rushed forward on all sides. The Romans 
were unable to withstand their onset; while 
the narrowness of the ground, and the difficul¬ 
ties caused by the part of the work already 
begun, and the implements collected for carry¬ 
ing it on, obstructed their hasty flight, so that 
most of them tumbled headlong into the ditch, 
and more' lives were thus lost than in the battle. 
The work was then carried on without any 
farther obstruction. A ditch of vast dimen¬ 
sions was dug, and on the inner side of 
that a rampart thrown up. It was ressolvcd 
likewise to add, at a small distance behind, 
and in the same direction, a wall, so that even 
without a garrison the townsmen might be able 
to secure themselves agains any attack of the 
Romans. Hannibal, however, left a company 
to serve as such, and at the same time to assist 
in completing the wall; and then, marching out 
with the rest of his forces, he encamped at the 
river Galesus, about five miles distant from the 
city. From ffiis post he returned to inspect 
the work, and finding that it had advanced 
much more briskly than he had expected, con¬ 
ceived hopes of being able even to make him¬ 
self master of the citadel, which is not secured, 
like other fortresses of the kind, by height of 
situation, but built on level ground, and divided: 
46 


from the city only by a wall and a trench. 
The approaches were now pushed forward 
with every kind of machinery, when a rein¬ 
forcement, sent from Letapontum, inspired 
the Romans with courage to assail the works 
of the enemy, by surprise, in the night. Some 
of them they levelled, others they destroyed by 
fire, and this put an end to Hannibal’s attacks 
on the citadel in that quater. His only pros¬ 
pect of success was now in a blockade, and 
that not very flattering, because the citadel 
being seated on a peninsula, commanded the 
entrance of the harbour, and had the sea open; 
while the city was of course debarred from the 
importation of provisions, and the besiegers 
were in more danger of want than the besieged. 
Hannibal, calling together the chiefs of the 
Tarentines, enumerated all the present diffi¬ 
culties, and added, that « he could neither see 
any way of storming so strong a fortress, nor 
place any hope in a blockade, as long as tho 
enemy had the command of the sea. But if be 
were possessed of ships, by means of which he 
could prevent the introduction of supplies, the 
garrison would speedily either abandon the 
place, or surrender.” In this the Tarentines 
agreed with him; but they were of opinion, 
that he who offered the counsel ought like¬ 
wise to offer aid to put it in execution: for, 
if the Carthaginian ships were called over from 
Sicily, they would be able to effect the pur¬ 
pose ; as to their own, which were shut up in 
a narrow creek, how could they, while the ene¬ 
my commanded the harbour’s mouth, ever 
make their way into the open sea 1”—“ They 
shall make their way,” said Hannibal: “ many 
things, difficult in their nature, are made easy 
by good management. Your city lies in a 
plain; very wide and level roads stretch out to 
every side; by that which runs across the mid¬ 
dle of the city, from the harbour to the sea, I 
will, without much labour, carry over your 
ships on wagons. The sea, now in possession 
of the foe, will then be ours; wo will invest the 
citadel on that side, and on this by land; or ra¬ 
ther, we will shortly take possession of it, for 
the garrison will either abandon it, or surrender 
themselves with it.” This discourse excited 
not only hop^ of the design being accomplish¬ 
ed, but the highest admiration of the general’s 
skill Immediately wagons were collected 
from all paHs, and fastened together; machines 
were applied to haul up the ships, and the 
road was repaired, in order that ffie vehicles 
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might meet the less obstruction in passing. 
Beasts for drawing, with a number of men, were 
then procured; the work was commenced with 
briskness, so that, in a few days, the fleet, 
equipped and manned, sailed round the citadel, 
and cast anchor just before the mouth of the 
harbour. In this state Hannibal left alfairs at 
Tarentum, and returned to his winter quarters. 
Whether the defection of the Tarentincs took 
place in this, or the preceding year, authors 
are not agreed: the greater number, and those 
who lived nearest to the time of these transac¬ 
tions, represent it as having happened as here 
stated. 

XIL At Rome, the Latine festival detained 
the consuls and prstors until the fifth of the 
calends of May: on that day, having completed 
the solemnities on the mount, they set out for 
their respective provinces. A new perplexity, 
respecting religious matters, afterwards occur¬ 
red, arising from the divinations of Marcius. 
This Marcius had been a celebrated soothsayer, 
and when, in the preceding year, an inquiry 
after such books as regarded them was made, 
according to the decree of the senate, his had 
come into the bands of Marcus Atiiius, the city 
pnetor, who was employed in that business, and 
he had handed them over to the new pnetor 
Sulla. Of two predictions of this Marcius, 
one, on account ofits verity, for it was actually 
fuIflUed, procure credit to the other, the time 
of whose completion had not yet arrived. In 
the former of these, the defeat at Canns was 
foretold, nearly in these words: “ Roman of 
Trojan race, fly the river Cannsa, lest foreigners 
compel thee to fight in the plain of Diomede. 
But thou wilt not believe me until thou fillest 
the plain with blood, and the river carry many 
of thy thousands slain from the fruitful land 
into the great sea. To fishes, and birds, and 
beasts of prey inhabiting the earth, to these, 
thy flesh be food. For so has Jupiter said to 
me.” Those who had served in the army in 
those parts recollected the plains of the Argive 
Diomede and the river Canne, as well as the 
defeat itself. The other prophecy was then 
read: it was more obscure ; and the expression 
more perplexed« Romans, if you wish to 
expel the enemy, and the ulcer which has come 
from aflu*, I direct that games be vowed to 
Apedio, and that they be performed in honour 
of that deity, every year, with cheerfulness. 
When the people shall have granted a particular 
sum out of the public fund, let private persons 


contribute each according to his ability. At the 
performance of these games, that prstor will 
preside who shall hold the supreme administra¬ 
tion of justice in respect to the people and com¬ 
mons. Let the decemvirs sacrifice victims after- 
the Grecian mode. If you do these things 
properly you shall ever rejoice, and your state 
will improve; for Apollo will extirpate yotir 
foes who quietly feed on your plains.*” They 
took one day to explain this prophecy, and on 
the following a decree of the senate was passed, 
that the dccemvira should examine the books 
concerning the performance of games and sac¬ 
rifices to Apollo. When the examination was 
made, and the result reported to the senate, 
they voted, that games should be vowed to 
Apollo, and that when these should be finished, 
ton thousand asses in weight* should be given 
to the prstor to defray the expenses of the pub¬ 
lic worship and also two victims of the larger 
sort.” By another decree they ordered,« that 
the decemvirs should sacrifice according to the 
Grecian rites, and with the following victims: 
to Apollo, with a gilded steer; to Diana, with 
two white gilded goats; and to Latona, with a 
gilded heifer.” The prstor, when about to 
exhibit the games in the great circus, published 
a proclamation, that the people should, during 
those games, pay in their contributions, pro¬ 
portioned to their ability, for the service of 
Apollo. This was the origin of the Apollin- 
arian games, which were vowed and performed 
for the attaining of success, and not of health, 
as is generally supposed. At the exhibition of 
the games all wore garlands, the matrons made 
supplications, and people in general feasted in 
the courts of their houses, with their doors 
open; and the day was solemnized with every 
kind of religious ceremony. 

XIII. While Hannibal was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tarentum, both the consuls continued 
in Samnium, showing every appearance of an 
intention to besiege Capua. The inhabitants 
of that city began already to feel a calamity, 
usually ^tendant on long sieges, a famine, the 
consequence of their having been hindered by 
the Roman armies from tilling their lands. 
They therefore sent deputiw to Hannibal, 
entreating that, before the consuls should march 
the legions into their country, and all the 
roads should be occupied their parties, 
he would order corn to be conveyed into 
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Capua from the neighbouring places. On this, 
Hannibal immediately commanded Hanno to 
march away with his army from Bruttiuminto 
Campania, and to take care that the Capuans 
should be well supplied with corn. Hanno, 
on leaving Bruttium, was careful to avoid the 
camps of the enemy, and the consuls who were 
iiH Samnium: and coming near Beneventum, 
encampecf on an elevated spot, three miles from 
that town. From thence he issued orders that 
the corn collected in the summer should be 
brought in from the states of that country, who 
were of his party, to his camp, and appointed 
troops to escort the convoys. He then sent 
an express to the Capuans, fixing a day on 
which they should attend, to receive the corn, 
with the carriages of all kinds, and beasts of 
burthen, which they could collect. This busi¬ 
ness the Campanians conducted with their 
usual carelessness and indolence; little more 
than forty carriages were sent, and with them 
a few beasts of burthen : for which they were 
sharply rebuked by Hanno, who observed, that 
even hunger, which kindled a spirit in dumb 
beasts, could not stimulate those people to ac¬ 
tive diligence; however, he appointed another 
day, when they were to come for the corn with 
more sufficient means of conveyance. The 
people of Beneventum being informed of every 
particular of these transactions, instantly des¬ 
patched ten deputies to the consuls encamped 
near Bovianum, who, as soon as they heard 
what was going on at Capua, agreed between 
themselves, that one of them should lead his 
army into Campania; and accordingly, Fulvi- 
us, to whose lot that province had fallen, set¬ 
ting out by night, marched into the town of 
Beneventum. Here, the distance being short, 
he quickly learned, that Hanno had gone out 
with a division of his army to forage; that the 
business of delivering the corn to the Capuans 
was managed by a quaestor; that two thousand 
carts had arrived, attended by a disorderly un* 
armed rabble; that every thing was done with 
hurry and confusion, and that the regularity of 
a camp, and military subordination were entirely 
banished by the intermixture of such a number 
of peasants. This intelligence being sufficiently 
authenticated, the consul issued orders that the 
soldiers should get in readiness, against the 
next night, their standards and arms, as he in¬ 
tended to attack the Carthaginian camp. Leav¬ 
ing all their knapsacks and baggage at Bene- 
obtain, they began their march at the fourth 


watch; and arriving, a little before day, at the 
camp, struck such terror there, that if it had 
stood on level ground, they might undoubtedly 
have taken it at the first assault: it was pro¬ 
tected by the height of its situation, and its 
fortifications, which could not be approached 
on any side, except by a steep and difficult 
ascent. 

XIV. At the dawn of day a furious battle 
commenced: the Carthaginians not only main¬ 
tained their rampart, but, having the advantage 
of the ground, tumbled down the enemy as 
they climbed up the steeps; nevertheless, the 
obstinate courage of the latter overcame all 
obstacles, and they made their way in several 
parts at once up to the rampart and trenches, 
but at the expense of many wounds, and a 
great loss of men. The consul, therefore, call¬ 
ing together the military tribunes, told them, 
that this inconsiderate attempt must be given 
up, and that he judged it the safer course to 
carry back the array, immediately, to Beneven¬ 
tum, and then on the day following, to pitch 
his camp so close to that of the enemy, as to 
put it out of the power, either of the Campa¬ 
nians to go out, or of Hanno to return into it; 
and that, in order to effect this with the greater 
ease, he should send for his colleague, and the 
army under his command; and that they should 
direct their whole force to that point.” This 
plan of the general was disconcerted, after the 
retreat began to sound, by the shouts of the 
soldiers, expressing their scorn of such pusil¬ 
lanimous orders. Close to one of the enemy’s 
gates was a Pclignian cohort, whose command¬ 
er, Vibius Accuffius, snatched the standard, and 
threw it over the rampart, uttering impreca¬ 
tions on himself and the cohort, if they left 
their ensign in the hands of the enemy. He 
then rushed forwards, across the ditch and 
rampart, into the camp. The Pelignians now 
fought within the rampart, when Valerius 
Flaccus, a military tribune of the third legion, 
began upbraiding the Romans with dastardly 
behaviour, in yielding up to the allies the hon¬ 
our of taking the camp. On this, Titus 
Pedanius, first centurion, and who command¬ 
ed the first century, snatching the ensign from 
the standard-bearer, cried out, « This stan¬ 
dard, too, and I your centurion, will instantly 
be within the rampart; let those follow who 
wish to save the same from falling into the ene¬ 
my’s hands.” Then crossing the ditch, ho was 
followed, first, by the men of his own centaiy« 
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and, afterwards, by tbe whole legion. The 
consul now, seeing them mount the rampart, 
altered his design, and instead of calling off the 
troops, exerted himself to incite and animate 
them; representing the imminent hazard and 
danger to which that very gallant cohort of their 
allies, and a l^on of their own countrymen, 
were exposed. On which they one and all, 
with the utmost ardour, regardless whether the 
ground was easy or difficult, pushed onwards 
through every obstacle; and, in spite of the 
showere of weapons, which fell on every side, 
and of all the opposition which the enemy with 
their arms and bodies could give them, forced 
their way in. Many even of the wounded, 
and of those whose blood and strength began 
to fail them, struggled forward, that they might 
fall in the camp of the enemy. It was en> 
tered therefore in as short a space as if it had 
stood in a plain, and had no fortification to 
protect it Both armies being now shut up 
together within the rampart, the sequel was a 
carnage, not a fight: upwards of six thousand 
of the enemy were slain, and above seven thou* 
sand taken, together with the Campanians who 
came for the corn, and all their train of wa> 
gone and beasts of burthen. There was also 
great abundance of other booty, which Hanno 
and his plunderers had collected out of the 
lands of the states in alliance with the Roman 
people. After demolishing the enemy’s camp, 
the army returned to Beneventum, and there 
the consuls (for Appius Claudius came thither 
in a few days after), divided and sold the spoil. 
Those who were chiefiy instrumental in this 
affair, particularly Accuseus the Pelignian, end 
Titus Pedanius first centurion of the third 
legion, received honorary presents. Hanno, 
who was then at Caminium, in the territory of 
Ceres, on l^ing informed of the loss of his 
camp, returned with the small party of foragers 
which he had with him, into Bruttium, in a 
manner more like a flight than a march. 

XV. The Campanians, when informed of 
the disaster which had fallen on them and their 
allies, despatched deputies to Hannibal to ac¬ 
quaint him, that « the two consuls were at 
Beneventum, within one day’s march of Capua; 
BO that the war might almost be said to be cl<Mie 
to their gates and walls. That unless he af¬ 
forded them speedy succour, Capua would fall 
into the enemy’s power in a shorter time than 
Arpi had done. That even Tarentum, taken 
in its whole extent, not to speak of its citadel, 


ought not to be deemed of such consequence, 
as to induce him to neglect the defence of 
Capua, (a ci^ which he used to compare to 
Carthage,) and to throw it into the bands of 
the Roman people.” Hannibal promised to- 
pay due attention to the affairs of the Cam¬ 
panians ; and, for the pr^nt, sent with their 
deputies'a body of two thousand horsemen, to 
assist them in protecting their lands 'from de¬ 
predations. Meanwhile, the Romans, among 
the variety of their other concerns, were not 
disregardful of the citadel of Tarentum, and 
the garrison besieged in it. By direction of 
the senate, Caius Servilius, lieutenant-general, 
was sent by Publius Cornelius, prstor, into 
Etruria, to purchase com; with which haviiig__ 
loaded several vessels, he passed through the 
guard ships of the enemy, and arrived in the 
port of Tarentum. His coming produced such 
a change in their disposition, that they who, a 
little before, when their hopes of relief were 
small, had frequently, in conferences, been so¬ 
licited by the Carthaginian to desert the Ro¬ 
man cause, began now to solicit him to come 
over to them. The garrison was abundantly 
strong, for the troops stationed at Metapontum 
had been brought hither for the defence of the 
citadel. The Metapontines being hereby freed 
from the restraint under which they had been 
held, instantly revolted to Hannibal; as did 
the Thurians, on the same coast, induced, not 
only by the example of the Tarentines and 
Metapontines, with whom they were connect¬ 
ed by consanguinity, being originally descended 
from natives of the same country of Achaia, 
but principally by resentment against the Ro¬ 
mans, for the late execution of the hostages. 
The friends and relations of these sent letters 
and messages to Hanno and Mago, who were 
at no great distance in Bruttium, that if they 
brought their army near the walls, they would 
deliver the city into their hands. There was a 
small garrison at Thurium commanded by Mar¬ 
cus Atinius, and they supposed that he might 
be easily tempted to engage rashly in a battle; 
not firom any confidence in his own troops, 
(for they were very few,*) but from relying on 
the support of the young men of the place, 
whom he had purposely formed into companies 
and armed, that he might have them ready to 
aid him in exigencies of the kind. The Car-, 
thaginian commanders, dividing their forces, en¬ 
tered the territo^ of Thurium; and then Han¬ 
no, at the head of the infantry, in hostile array 
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advanced towards the city; while Mago with 
the cavalry, halted under the cover of some 
hiilfl, which stood conveniently for concealing 
the stratagem. Atinius learning nothing from 
his scouts but the march of the infantry, and 
ignorant both of the treachery within the city, 
and of the enemy’s ambush, led out his forces 
lb battle. The infantry engaged without any 
degree of vigour, the only exertions being made 
by the few Romans in front, the Thurians 
rather waiting for the issue, than taking any 
part in the action, while the Carthaginian line 
retreated on purpose to draw the incautious 
enemy to the back of the hill, where their horse 
was posted. No sooner did they arrive here, 
than the cavalry, rushing on with loud shouts, 
instantly put to flight the crowd of Thurians, 
who were almost ignorant of discipline, and 
not very faithfully attached to the party on 
whose side they appeared. The Romans, not¬ 
withstanding their being surrounded, and hard 
pressed, by the infantry on one side, and the 
cavalry on the other, maintained the fight for 
a considerable time; at last they also turned 
their backs, and flew towards the city. Here 
the conspirators were collected together in a 
body, and received with open gates the multi¬ 
tude of their countrymen ; but when they saw 
the routed Romans making towards them, they 
cried out, that the Carthaginians were close at 
hand, and if the gates were not speedily closed, 
the enemy, and all together, would pour in. 
In this manner they shut out the Romans, and 
left them to perish by the sword. Atinius, 
however, with a few others, gained admittance. 
A dispute now arose, and lasted for some time, 
one party maintained that they ought to defend 
the city, another, that they ought to yield to 
fortune, and surrender it to the conquerors. 
But, as is too often the case, bad counsels pre¬ 
vailed. They conveyed Atinius, with a few 
attendants, to the ships near the shore, which 
they did out of personal regard to himself, and 
on account of the justice and mildness of his 
conduct in command, rather than out of good¬ 
will to the Romans, and then opened their 
gates to the Carthaginians. The consuls led 
their legions from Beneventum into the terri- 
toiy of Campania, with the intention not only 
of destroying the corn, which was now in the 
blade, but of laying siege to Capua; hoping to 
signalize their consulate by the destruction of 
so opulent a city, and, at the same time, to 
their government from the great shame of 
V«. Z 


suffering a revoit so near home to pass unpun¬ 
ished during the space of three years. But, 
that Beneventum should not be without a gar¬ 
rison, and that, in case of sudden emergencies, 
if Hannibal should come to Capua to succour 
his allies, as they had no doubt but he would, 
there might be a body of cavalry to oppose his, 
they ordered Tiberius Gracchus to come from 
Lucania to Beneventum, with his horse and 
light infantry, and to appoint some officer to 
command the legions in camp, in order to pre¬ 
serve peace in Lucania. 

XVI. While Gracchus was performing sa¬ 
crifices, preparatory to his departure from Lu¬ 
cania, a prodigy of disastrous import occurred: 
when a victim was killed, two snakes, creeping 
up from some hiding-place to the entrails, eat 
the liver, and, after being seen by all present, 
suddenly vanished. It is even said, that when, 
by advice of the aruspices, the same sacrifice 
was repeated, and the pots containing the en¬ 
trails were more carefully watched, the snakes 
came a second, and a third time, and after eat¬ 
ing the liver, went away unhurt. Though the 
diviners gave warning, that this portent con¬ 
cerned the general, and that he ought to be on 
his guard against secret enemies, and plots, yet 
his impending fate could not be averted by any 
effort of prudence. There was a Lucanian, 
called Flavius, the head of that division of his 
countrymen who adhered to the Homans when 
the other went over to Hannibal; and he was, 
in that year, in the chief magistracy, having 
been elected pr®tor by his party. This man 
changing his mind on a sudden, and seeking 
some means of ingratiating himself with the 
Carthaginian, did not think it enough to draw 
his countrymen into a revolt, unless he ratified 
the league between him and the enemy with 
the head and blood of his commander, to whom 
he was also bound by ties of hospitality, and 
whom, notwithstanding he determined to be¬ 
tray. He held a private conference with Mago, 
who commanded in Bruttium, and having re¬ 
ceived from him a solemn promise, that if he 
would deliver the Roman general into the hands 
^f the Carthaginians, the Lucanians should be 
received into friendship, and retain their own 
laws and their liberty, he conducted the Car¬ 
thaginian to a spot, whither he said, he would 
bring Gracchus with a few attendants. He 
then desired Mago to arm both horsemen and 
footmen, and to take possession of that retired 
place, where a very large number might be eon- 
46# 
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cealed. After thoroughly examining the same 
on all sides, they appointed a day for the exe* 
cution of the plan. Flavius then went to the 
Homan general and told him, that «he had 
made some progress in an affair of great con¬ 
sequence, to the completion of which the as¬ 
sistance of Gracchus himself was necessary. 
That he had persuaded all the praetors of those 
states in Lucania, who, during the general de¬ 
fection in Italy, had revolted to the Carthagi¬ 
nians, to return into friendship with the Ro¬ 
mans, alleging that the power of Rome, which, 
by.the defeat at Cann©, had been brought to 
the brink of ruin, was every day improving and 
increasing, while Hannibal’s strength was de¬ 
clining, and had sunk almost to nothing. 
That, with regard to their former transgression, 
the Romans would not be implacable; for never 
was there a nation more easily appeased, and 
more ready to grant pardon; and asking, how 
often had their own ancestors received pardon 
of rebellion 1 These things,” he said, “ he had 
represented to them ; but that it would be more 
pleasing to them to hear the same from Grac¬ 
chus himself: to be admitted into his presence, 
and to touch his right hand, that they might 
carry with them that pledge of faith. He had 
fixed a place,” he said, “ for the parties to meet 
remote from observation, and at a small dis¬ 
tance from the Roman camp; there the busi¬ 
ness might be finished in a few words, and the 
alliance and obedience of the whole nation of 
Lucania secured to the Romans. Gracchus, 
nut perceiving either in this discourse, or in 
the proposition itself, any reason to suspect 
perfidy, and being imposed on by the plausi¬ 
bility of the talc, left the camp with his lictors 
and one troop of horse, and, following the 
guidance of his guest, fell precipitately into the 
snare. Tho enemy at once rose from their 
ambush, and, what removed all doubt of 
treachery, Flavius joined himself to them. 
Weapons were now poured from all sides on 
Gracchus and his horsemen. He immediately 
leaped down from his horse, ordered the rest to 
do the same, and exhorted them, « as fortune 
had left them but one part to act, to dignify 
Jhat part by their bravery. To a handful of 
men, surrounded by a multitude in a valley 
hummed in by woods and mountains, what else 
was left than to die ? Tho only alternative 
they had was, either tamely waiting their blows, 
to be massacred, like cattle, without the plea¬ 
sure of revenge or with minds totally abstract¬ 


ed from the thoughts of pain or of what the 
issue might be, and actuated solely by resent¬ 
ment and rage, to exert every vigorous and 
daring elfort, and to fall covered with the blood 
of their expiring foes.’^ He desired that » all. 
should aim at the Lucanian traitor and deser¬ 
ter adding, that « whoever should send that 
victim before him to the infernal regions 
would acquire distinguished glory,''and the 
greatest consolation for his own loss of life.” 
While he spoke thus, he wrapped his robe about 
his left arm, (for they had not even brought 
bucklers with them,) and then rushed on the 
murderers. The fight was maintained with 
greater vigour than could have been expected, 
considering the smallness of the number. The 
Romans, whose bodies were uncovered and ex¬ 
posed, on all sides, to weapons thrown from 
ihe higher grounds into a deep valley, were 
mostly pierced through with javelins. Grac¬ 
chus, being now left without support, the Car 
thaginians endeavoured to take him alive: 
but, observing his Lucanian guest among them, 
he rushed with such fury into the thickest of 
the band, that they could not seize him without 
the loss of many lives. Mago immediately 
sent his body to Hannibal, desiring that it 
should he laid, with the fasces taken at the same 
time, before the general’s tribunal. This is 
the true account of the matter: Gracchus was 
cut off in Lucania, near the place called the 
Old Plains. 

XVII. Some lay the scene of this disaster 
in the territory of Beneventum, at the river 
Calor, where, they say, he went from the camp 
to bathe, attended by his lictors and three ser¬ 
vants ; that he was slain by a party of the 
enemy, who happened to be lurking in the 
oziers which grew on the bank', while he was 
naked and unarmed, attempting, however, to 
defend himself with the stones brought down 
by the river. Others write, that, by direction 
of the aruspie'es, he went out a half mile from 
the camp, that he might expiate the progidies 
before-mentioned in a place free from defile¬ 
ment, and that he was surrounded by two troops 
of Numidians, who where lying in wait there. 
So far are writers from agreeing with regard 
either to the place or the manner of the death 
of a man so renowned and illustrious. There 
are also rarious accounts of his funeral: some 
say that he was buried by his own men in the 
Roman camp; others, whose account is more 
generally received, that a funeral pile wak 
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erected for him by Hannibal, at the entrance of 
the Carthaginian camp, and that the troops un¬ 
der arms marched in procession round it, with 
the dances of the Spaniards, and the several 
motions of their arms and bodies peculiar to 
each nation; while Hannibal himself joined in 
solemnizing his obsequies with every mark of 
respect, both in the terms in which he spoke 
of him, fnd in the manner of performing the 
rites. Such is the relation of those who state 
the affair as having happened in Lucania. If 
those are to be believed who affirm that he was 
killed at the river Calor, the enemy kept pos¬ 
session of Gracchus’s head only, which being 
brought to Hannibal, he immediately sent Oar- 
thalo to convey it into the Roman camp to 
Cneius Cornelius, the quajstor; solemnizing 
the funeral of the general in his camp, in the 
performance of which the Beneventans Joined 
with the soldiers. 

XVIIl. I’he consuls, having entered the 
Campanian territories, spread devastation on 
all sides, but were soon alarmed by the towns¬ 
men, in conjunction with Mago and his caval¬ 
ry, marching hastily out against them. They 
called in the troops to their standards, from the 
several parts where they were dispersed ; but, 
before they had completed the forming of their 
line of battle, they were put to the rout, and 
lost above fifteen hundred men. On this suc¬ 
cess, that people, naturally disposed to arro¬ 
gance, assumed the highest degree of confi¬ 
dence, and endeavoured to provoke the Romans 
by frequent skirmishes: but tho battle, into 
which they had been incautiously drawn, had 
rendered the consuls more circumspect. How¬ 
ever, the spirit of their party was revived, and 
the boldness of the other diminished, by an oc¬ 
currence, in itself, of a trivial nature, but that, 
in war, scarcely any incident is insignificant, 
that it may not, on some occasion, give cause 
to an event of much importance. A Campa¬ 
nian, called Radius, bad been a guest of Titus 
Quintius Cnspinus, and lived on terms of the 
closest friendship and hospitality with him, and 
their intimacy had increased in consequence of 
CrispinuB having, in his own house at Rome, 
given very kind and affectionate attendance to 
Radius in a lit of sickness which he had there 
before the defection of Campania. This Bar¬ 
dins, now, advancing in front of the guards 
posted before one of the gates, desired that 
Cnspinus might be called: on being told of it, 
^fispinus, retaining a sense of private duties 


even after the dissolution of the public treaties, 
imagined that his old acquaintance wished for 
an amicable interview, and went out to some 
distance. As soon as they came within sight 
of each other, Radius cried out, “ Crispinus, I 
challenge you to combat: let us mount our 
horses, and, making the rest keep back, deter¬ 
mine which of us is superior in arms.” To 
which Crispinus answered, that « they were 
neither of them at a loss for enemies, on whom 
they might display their valour; that, for his 
part, should he even meet him, in the field of 
battle, he would turn aside, to avoid imbruing 
his hands in the blood of a guestho then a‘- 
tempted to go away. Whereupon, the Campa¬ 
nian, with greater passion, upbraided him as a 
coward; casting on him undeserved reproaches, 
which might with greater propriety have been 
applied to himself, at the same lime charging 
him as being an enemy to the laws of hospi¬ 
tality, and as pretending to be moved by con¬ 
cern for a person to whom he knew himself 
unequal; he said, that “ if not sufliciently con¬ 
vinced, that, by (he rupture of the public trea¬ 
ties, private obligations were at the same time 
dissolved, Radius the Campanian, now, in pre¬ 
sence of all, in the hearing of the two armies, 
renounced all connections of hospitality with 
Titus Quintius Crispinus, the Roman, He 
was under no bond of society with him; an 
enemy had no claim of alliance on an enemy, 
whose country, and whose tutelary deities, both 
public and private, he had come to invade: if 
he were a man, he would meet him.” Crispi¬ 
nus hesitated long; but at last, the men of his 
troop persuade^ him not to suffer the Campa¬ 
nian to insult him with impunity. Wherefore, 
waiting only to ask leave of the generals to 
fight, out of rule, with one who gave him a 
challenge, with their permission he took arms, 
mounted his horse, and calling Radius by name, 
summoned him to the combat. The Campa¬ 
nian made no delay, and they encountered in 
full career: Crispinus passing his spear over 
Radius’s buckler, ran it through his left shoul¬ 
der, and, on his falling in consequence of the 
wound, dismounted in order to despatch him as 
he lay, but Radius, to avoid impending death, 
left his horse and his buckler, and ran off to his 
own par^. Crispinus seized the horse and arms, 
and with these glorious badges of victory, and 
with his bloody weapon held up to view, was 
conducted by the soldiers, amidst praises and 
congratulations, to the consuls, from whom he 
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received ample commendations and honourable 
presents. 

XIX. Hannibal marched from the territory 
of Beneventum to Capua, and, on the third day 
after his arrival there, drew out his forces to 
face the enemy, confident that after the Cam¬ 
panians bad a few days before, without his as¬ 
sistance, fought them with success, the Romans 
would be much less able to withstand him and 
his army, which had so often defeated them. 
When the battle began, the Roman army was 
in danger of being worsted, in consequence, 
principally, of a charge made by the enemy’s 
cavalry, who overwhelmed them with darts, 
until the signal was given to their own cavalry 
to charge ; and now the contest lay between the 
horse, when Sempronius’s army, commanded 
by the qusstor Cneius Cornelius, being descried 
at a distance, gave an equal alarm, each party 
fearing that it was a reinforcement coming to 
his antagonist. The signal of retreat was there 
fore given on both sides, as if by concert; and 
quitting the field on almost equal terms, they 
retired to their several comps: the Romans, 
however, had lost the greater number of men 
by the first onset of the horse. Next night the 
consuls, in order to draw Hannibal from Capua, 
marched away by different routes, Fulvius to 
the territory of Cume, Appius Claudius into 
Lucania. On the day following, when Han¬ 
nibal was informed that the Romans had for¬ 
saken their camp, and gone off in two divisions, 
by different roads, be hesitated at first, consi¬ 
dering which of them he should pursue; and 
at length determined to follow Appius, who, 
afler leading him about through whatever track 
he chose, returned by another road to Capua. 
Hannibal met, in that part of the countiy', an 
unlooked for' opportunity of striking an impor¬ 
tant blow: there was one Marcus Centenius, 
surnamed Penula, distinguished among the cen¬ 
turions of the first rank both by the size of his 
body, and by his courage: this man, who had 
served his time in the army, being introduced 
to the senate by the prstor, Publius Cornelius 
Sulla, requested of the senators to grant him 
^ command of five thousand men, assuring 
them, that« being thoroughly acquainted both 
trith the enemy and the country, he would 
epoedily perform something that should give 
satisfaction; and that the same wiles, 
by which hitherto the Roman commanders used 
to be entrapped, he would practise against the 
inventor of them.” The folly of this proposal 


was equalled by the folly with which it was as¬ 
sented to; as if the qualifications of a centu¬ 
rion and a general were the same. Instead of 
five, eight thousand men were granted him, half 
citizens and half allies; besides these, he col¬ 
lected in his march through the country k con¬ 
siderable number of volunteera; and, having 
almost doubled the number of his army, he ar¬ 
rived in Lucania, where Hannibal, af.er a vain 
pursuit of Appius, had halted. There was no 
room for doubt about the result of a contest 
between such a captain as Hannibal, and a 
subaltern; in short, between armies, of which 
one was become veteran in a course of con¬ 
quest, the other entirely new raised, for the 
most part undisciplined and but half armed. 
As soon as the parties came within view of each 
other, neither declining an engagement, the 
lines were instantly formed. Notwithstanding 
the disparity of the forces, the battle was main¬ 
tained in a manner unprecedented under such 
circumstances, the Roman soldiers, for more 
than two hours, making the most strenuous ef¬ 
forts, as long as their commanders stood: but 
he, anxious to support his former reputation, 
and dreading moreover the disgrace which would 
afterwards fall on him if he survived a defeat 
occasioned by his own temerity, exposed him¬ 
self rashly to the weapons of the enemy, and 
was slain; on which the Roman line immedi¬ 
ately fell into confusion, and gave way. But 
even flight was now out of their power, for so 
effectually had the enemy’s cavalry shut up 
every pass, that out of so great a multitude, 
scarcely a thousand made their escape; the rest, 
meeting destruction on every side, were all cut 
off in various ways. 

XX. The consuls resumed the siege of Ca¬ 
pua with the utmost vigour, and took measures 
for procuring and collecting every thing requi¬ 
site for carrying it on. A magazine of corn 
was formed at Casilinum; a strong p(»t was 
fortified at the mouth of the Vulturnus, where 
now stands a city; and a garrison was put into 
Puteoli, formerly fortified by Fabius Maximus, 
in order to secure the command both of the 
river, and of the sea adjoining. The com lately 
sent from Sardinia, and that which the pretor 
Marcus Junius, had bought up in Etruria, was 
conveyed from Ostia into these two maritime 
fortresses, to supply the army during the win¬ 
ter. Meanwhile, in addition to the misfortune 
sustained in Lucania, the army of volunteer 
slaves, who, during the life of Gracchus, BSIK 
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performed their duty with the strictest fidelity, 
supposing themselves at liberty by the death 
of their commander, forsook their standards, and 
disbanded. Hannibal, though not inclined to 
neglect Capua, or to abandon his allies at 
such a dangerous crisis, yet, having reaped 
such signal advantage from the inconsiderate 
cbnductof one Roman commander, was induced 
to turn his attention to an opportunity which 
offered of crushing another. Some deputies 
from Apulia informed him, that Cneius Ful- 
vius, the prstor, had at first, while engaged in 
the sieges of several cities of that country, 
which had revolted to Hannibal, acted with 
care and circumspection; but that afterwards, 
in consequence of an overflow of success, both 
himself and his men being glutted with booty, 
had so entirely given themselves up to licen¬ 
tiousness, that they neglected all military disci¬ 
pline. Wherefore, having on many other oc¬ 
casions, and particularly a few days before, 
learned from experience how little formidable 
an army was when under an unskilful com¬ 
mander, he marched away into Apulia. 

XXL Fulvius and the Roman legions lay 
near Herdonia, where intelligence no sooner 
arrived that the enemy was approaching, than 
the troops were very near snatching up their 
standards, and marching out to battle without 
the pnetor’s orders; and the suffering them¬ 
selves to be restrained was owing to the opi¬ 
nion entertained by them, that they might act 
as they chose. During the following night, 
Hannibal, who had learned the disorder in their 
camp, and that most of them, calling the whole 
to arms, had presumptuously insisted on their 
commander’s giving the signal, concluded with 
certainty, that he should now have an opportu¬ 
nity of fighting with advantage. He posted in 
the houses all around, and in the woods and 
thickets, three thousand light armed soldiers, 
who, on noUce given, were suddenly to quit 
their concealments ; at the same time ordering 
Mago, with about two thousand horsemen, to 
secure all the passes on that side, to which he 
supposed the enemy would direct their flight. 
Having made these preparatory dispositions 
during the night, at the first dawn of day he 
led out his forces to field: nor did Fulvius 
decline the challenge, though not so much led 
by any hope conceived by himself, as forcibly 
drawn by the blind impetuosity of his men. 
The line was therefore formed with the same 
‘inconsiderate hurry with which they came out 


of the camp, just as the humour of the soldien 
directed ; for each, as he happened to come up, 
took whatever post he liked, and afterwards, 
either as whim or fear directed, forsook that 
post. The first legion, and the left wing, were 
drawn up in front, extending the line in length; 
and, notwithstanding the loud remonstrances 
of the. tribunes, that it was not deep enough 
to have any strength or firmness, and that the 
enemy would break through wherever they at¬ 
tacked, so far were they from paying attention, 
that they would not even listen to any whole¬ 
some advice. Hannibal now came up, a com¬ 
mander of a very different character, and with 
an army neither of a like kind, nor marshalled 
in like manner. The Romans consequently 
withstood not their first attack. Their com¬ 
mander, in folly and rashness equal to Cente- 
tenius, but far his inferior in spirit, as soon as 
he saw the matter going against him, and his 
men in confusion, hastily mounted his horse, 
and fled with about two hundred horsemen. 
The rest of the troops, vanquished in front, 
and surrounded on the flanks and rear, were 
put to the sword, in such a manner, that out 
of eighteen thousand men, not more than 
two escaped. The camp fell into the enemy’s 
hands. 

XXII. The news of these defeats, happen¬ 
ing so quickly after one another, being brought 
to Rome, filled the minds of the public with 
much grief and consternation. However, as 
the consuls were hitherto successful in their 
operations in the quarter where the principal 
stress of the war lay, the alarm occasioned by 
these misfortunes was tho less. The senate 
despatched Caius Lstorius and Marcus Meti. 
lius deputies to the consuls, with directions, 
that they should carefully collect the remains of 
the two armies, and use their endeavours to 
prevent them from surrendering to the enemy, 
through fear and despair, os had been (he case 
after the defeat at Cannao; and that they 
should make search for tho deserters from the 
army of the volunteer slaves. The same 
charge was given to Publius Cornelius, who 
was also employed to raise recruits; and he 
caused proclamation to be made at all the fairs 
and markets, that the slaves in question should 
be searched for, and brought back to their stan¬ 
dards. All this was executed with the strictest 
care. Appius Claudius, tho consul, after fixing 
Declus Junius in tho command at the mouth of 
the VuUumus, and Marcus Aurelius Cotta at 
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Puteolt, with orders that when any ships should 
arrive from Etruria and Sardinia, to send off 
the com directly to the camp, went back him¬ 
self to Capua, where he found his colleague 
Quintus Fulvius busy in bringing in supplies 
of ail kinds from Casilinum, and making every 
preparation for prosecuting the siege of Capua. 
They then joined in forming the siego, and 
also sent for Claudius Nero, the prrotor, from 
the Claudian camp at Suessula; who, leaving 
behind a small garrison to keep possession of 
the post, marched down with all the rest of his 
forces to Capua, Thus tliere were three pr®- 
tortan pavilions erected round that city, and the 
Uiree armies, commencing their operations in 
different quarters, proceeded to inclose it with 
a rampart and trench, erecting forts at mode¬ 
rate distances ; so that when the Campanians 
attempted to obstruct their works, they fought 
them, in several places at once, with such suc¬ 
cess, that, at last, the besieged confined them¬ 
selves within their walls and gates. However, 
before these works were carried quite round, 
the townsmen sent deputies to Hannibal, to 
complain of his abandoning Capua, and deli¬ 
vering it, in a manner, into the bands of the 
Romans; and to beseech him, now at least, 
when they were not only invested, but even 
pent up, to bring them relief. The consuls 
received a letter from Publius Cornelius the 
prstor, that «before they completed the cir- 
cumvallation of Capua, they should give leave 
to such of the Campanians as chose it, to re¬ 
tire from the town and carry away their effects 
with them. That as many as withdrew before 
the Ides of March should enjoy their liberty 
and their property entire: but that both those 
who withdrew after that day, and those who 
remained in the place, should be treated as 
enemies.” This notice was accordingly given 
to the Campanians, who received it with such 
scorn, that they answered with reproaches, and 
even menaces. Hannibal bad'led his legions 
from Herdonia to Tarentum, in hopes that, 
either by force or stratagem, he might gain 
possession of the citadel of that town; but, 
being disappointed therein, he turned his route 
toward Brundusium, which he expected would 
be betrayed to him. While he was wasting 
time here, also to no purpose, the deputies 
from Capua came to him, bringing at the same 
time their complaints, and entreaties for sue- 
<M>ur. To these Hannibal answered in an ar¬ 
rogant s^le,riiat he had before raised the siege 


of their town ; and that the consuls would not 
now wait his coming. With this encourage¬ 
ment the deputies were dismissed, and with 
difficulty made their way back into the city, 
which was by this time surrounded with a 
double trench and a rampart. 

XXIII. At the very time when the circum- 
vallation of Capua was going on, the siege of 
Syracuse came to a conclusion, having been 
forwarded not only by the vigour and spirit of 
the besieging general and his army, but also by 
treachery within. For in the beginning ot 
the spring, Marcellus had deliberated some 
time whether ho should turn his arms agains 
Himilco and Hippocrates, who were at Agri- 
gcnlum, or stay and press forward the siege of 
Syracuse, though he saw that the city could 
neither he reduced by force, as being from its 
situation impregnable by land or sea, nor by 
famine, as supplies from Carthage had almost 
open access. Nevertheless, that he might leave 
no expedient untried, ho had enjoined some de¬ 
serters from Syracuse,—many of whom of the 
highest rank were then in the Roman camp, 
having been banished when the defection from 
the Romans took place, on account of their dis¬ 
approbation of the design of changing sides,—* 
to confer with persons of their own way of 
thinking, to sound the temper of the people, 
and to give them solemn assurances, that if the 
city were delivered into his hand, they should 
live free under their own laws. There was no 
opportunity of conversing on the subject, be¬ 
cause the great number of persons suspected of 
disaffection had made every one attentive and 
vigilant to prevent any such attempt ]>assing 
unobserved, A single slave belonging to some 
of the exiles, was sent as a deserter into the 
city, and he, communicating the business to a 
few, opened a way for negotiation of the kind. 
After this, some few getting into a fishing boat, 
and concealing themselves under the nets, were 
carried round in this manner to the Roman 
camp, where they held conferences with the 
desertere; and the same was done frequently, 
in the same manner, by several other parties: 
at last, the number amounted to eighty, and 
their plot was now ripe for execution, when a 
person called Attalus, offended that some part 
of the business had been concealed from him, 
discovered their design to Epicydes, and they 
were all put to death with torture. This pro¬ 
ject, thus rendered abortive, was soon succeedfid 
by another: one Damippus, a Lacedemonian, 
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being sent from Syracuse to king Philip, had 
been taken prisoner by the Roman fleet; Epicy- 
des earnestly wished to ransom him in particu¬ 
lar, and from this Marcelius was not averse; for 
the Romans, oven at that time, were desirous of 
procuring the friendship of the iEtolians, with 
which nation the Lacedaemonians were in alli¬ 
ance. Some persons were accordingly deputed 
to treat for his release, and the place judged 
the most central and convenient to both parties 
was at the Trogilian port, adjoining the towei 
called Galeagra. As they came several times 
to this spot, one of the Romans, having a near 
view of the wall, by reckoning the stones, and 
estimating, as far as he was able, the measure 
of each m the face of the work, conjectured 
nearly as to its height, and finding it consider¬ 
ably lower than he or any of the rest had hith¬ 
erto supposed, so that it might be scaled with 
ladders of even a moderate length, he represent¬ 
ed the matter to Marcelius. The information 
was deemed not unworthy of attention, but as 
that spot could not be openly approached, being, 
for the very reason mentioned, guarded with 
particular care, it was determined to watch for 
a favourable opportunity: this was soon found, 
riirough the means of a deserter, who brought 
intelligence that the besieged were celebrating 
the festival of Diana, which was to last three 
days; and as, in consequence of the siege, most 
kinds of provisions were scarce, they indulged 
themselves in greater quantities of wine, which 
Epicydes supplied to the whole body of the 
plebeians, and which was distributed among 
the tribes by the people of distinction. Mar¬ 
cell us, on hearing this, communicated his design 
to a few military tribunes; and having, by 
their means, selected centurions and soldiers 
pro[»erly qualified for an enterprise at once im¬ 
portant and daring, he privately procured scaling 
ladders, and ordered directions to be conveyed 
to the rest of the troops, that they should take 
their suppers early, and go to rest, because they 
were to be employed on an expedition in the 
night. Then, at the hour when he judged that 
the people, who had begun to feast early in the 
day, would be surfeited with wine, and begin 
to sleep, he ordered the men of one company 
to proceed with their ladders, while about a 
thousand men in arms were with silence con¬ 
ducted in a slender column to the spot. The 
foremast having without noise or tumult, 
mounted the wall, the rest followed in order, 


the boblness of the fonner giving courage «ven 
to the timorous, 

XXIV. This body of a thousand men had 
now gained possession of a part of the city, 
when the rest, bringing up greater numbers of 
ladders, scaled the wall; the first party having 
given them a signal from the Hexapylos, to 
which they had penetrated without meeting a 
single person in the streets: for the greater 
part of the townsmen, having feasted together 
111 the lowers, were now either overpowered by 
wmc, and sunk in sleep, or, being half inebriat¬ 
ed, still continued their debauch. A few of 
them, however, who were surprised in their 
beds, were put to death. Vigorous efforts 
were then made tq force open a postern gate 
near the Hexapylos, and, at the same time, the 
signal agreed on was returned from the wall by 
a trumpet. And now the attack was carried 
on in all quarters, not secretly, but with open 
force; for they had reached the Epipolte, where 
tlierc were great numbers of the guards station¬ 
ed, and it became requisite not to elude the 
notice of the enemy, but to terrify them; and 
terrified they were: for, as soon as the sound 
of the trumpet was heard, and the shouts of the 
troops who had mastered part of the city, the 
guards thought that the whole was taken, and 
some of them fled along the wall, others leaped 
down from the ramparts, and crowds, flying in 
dismay, were tumbled headlong. A great part 
of the townsmen, however, were still ignorant 
of the misfortune whicli had befallen them, 
being all of them overpowered with wine and 
sleep; and in a city of such vast extent, what 
happened in any one quarter, could not be very 
readily known in all the rest. A little before 
day, a gate of the Hexapylos being forced, 
Marcelius, with all his troops, entered the city. 
This roused the townsmen, who betook them¬ 
selves to arms, endeavouring, if possible, to 
preserve the place. Epicydes hastily led out 
some troops from the island called Nasos, not 
doubting but ho should he able to drive out 
what he conjectured to be a small party, and 
which he supposed had found entrance through 
the negligence of the guards, telling the affright¬ 
ed fugitives whom he met, that they were add¬ 
ing to the tumult, and that they represented 
matters greater and more terrible than they 
were. But when he saw every place round 
the Epipolffi filled with armed men, he waited 
only to discharge a few missive weapons, and 
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marched back into the Achradina dreading not 
80 much the number and strength of the enemy, 
as that some treachery might, on such an oppor¬ 
tunity, take place within, and that he might 
find the gates of the Achradina and the island 
shut against him. When Marcellus entered 
the gate, and had fiom the high grounds 
a full view of the city, the most beau¬ 
tiful perhaps of any in those times, he is 
said to have shed tears, partly out of joy at 
having accomplished an enterprise of such im¬ 
portance, and partly from the sensations excited 
by reflecting on the high degree of renown 
which the place had enjoyed through a long 
series of years. Memory represented to him 
the Athenian fleet sunk there; two vast armies 
cut off with two generals of the highest re* 
putation; the many wars maintained against the 
Carthaginians with such equality of success ; 
the great number of powerful tyrants and kings, 
especially Hiero, whom all remembered very 
lately reigning, and who, besides all the distinc¬ 
tions which his own merit and good fortune 
conferred on him, was highly remarkable for 
his zealous friendship to the Roman people 
when all these reflections occurred to his mind, 
and were followed by the consideration, that 
every object then under his view would quickly 
be in flames, and reduced to ashes,—tlius re¬ 
flecting, before he advanced to attack the Ach¬ 
radina, he sent forward some Syracusans, who, 
as has been mentioned, were within the Ro¬ 
man quarters, to try if they could, by mild 
persuasions, prevail on the Syracusans to sur¬ 
render the town. 

XXV. The fortifications of the Achradina 
were occupied by deserters, who could have no 
hope of a pardon in case of a capitulation: these 
therefore, would not suffer the others to come 
nigh the walls, nor to hold conversation with 
any one. Marcellus, finding that no oppor¬ 
tunity could offer of effecting any thing by per¬ 
suasion, ordered his troops to move back to the 
Euryalus. This is an eminence at the verge 
of the city, on the side most remote from 
the sea, commanding the road which leads 
into the country and the interior parts of 
the island, and therefore very commodious- 
ly situate for securing admittance to con- 
iroys of provisions. The commander of this 
fortress was Philodemus, an Argive, stationed 
here by Epicydes. To him Sosis, one of the 
ligicidee, was sent by Marcellus with certain 
propositions; who, after a long conversation, 


being put off with evasions, brought back an 
account that the Argive required time for deli¬ 
beration. He deferred giving any positive an¬ 
swer from day to day, in expectation that Hip¬ 
pocrates apd Himilco, with their legions,, would 
come up; and he doubted not that if he could 
once receive them into the fortress, the Roman 
army, hemmed in as it was within walls, mi^t 
be effectually cut off. Marcellus,* therefore, 
seeing no probability of the Euryalus being 
either surrendered or taken, encamped bctveecn 
Neapolis and Tycha, parte of the city so named, 
and in themselves equal to cities; for he feared, 
lest, if he went into the more populous parte, 
the greedy soldiers might not, by any means, 
be restrained from pillaging. Hither came de¬ 
puties from the Neapolis and the Tycha, with 
fillcte and other badges of supplicants, praying 
him to spare the lives of the inhabitants, and to 
refrain from burning their houses. On the 
subject of these petitions offered in the form 
of prayers rather than of demands, Marcellus 
held a council; and, according to the unani¬ 
mous determination of all present, published 
orders to the soldiers, to « offer no violence to 
any person of free condition, but that they 
might seize every thing else as spoil.” I’he 
walls of the houses surrounding his camp served 
it as a fortification, and, at the gates facing the 
wide streets, he posted guards and detachments 
of troops, to prevent any attack on it while the 
soldiers should be in search of plunder. On a 
signal given, the men dispersed themselves for 
that purpose; and, though they broke open 
doors, and filled every place with terror and 
tumult, yet they refrained from bloodshed, but 
put no stop to their ravages, until they had re¬ 
moved all the valuable cflecte which bad been 
amassed there in a long course of prosperous 
fortune. Meanwhile Philodemus, seeing no 
prospect of relief, and receiving assurances that 
he might return to Epicydes, in safety, with¬ 
drew the garrison, and delivered up the fortress 
to the Romans. While the attention of all was 
turned to the commotion in that part of the city 
which was taken, Bomilcar, taking advantage 
of a stormy night, when the violence of the 
weather would not allow the Roman fleet to 
ride at anchor in the deep, slipped out of the 
harbour of Syracuse with thirty-five ships, and 
finding the sea open, sailed forth into the main, 
leaving fifty-five ships to Epii^des and the Sy¬ 
racusans. After informing the Carthaginians* 
of the perilous state of afikirs in Syracuse, 
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returned thither, in a few days with a hundred 
ships, when he received, as is said, many valu¬ 
able presents from Epicydes out of the treasure 
of Hioro. ^ 

• X^VI. Marcellus, by gaining possession of 
the Euryalus, and putting a garrison into it, 
.^was freed from one cause of anxiety; for he had 
appreherj^cd that a body of the enemy’s forces 
might get into that fortress on his rear, and 
thence annoy his troops, pent up, as they were 
and entangled among walls. He then invested 
the Aohradina, forming three camps in proper 
situations, in hopes, by a close blockade, of re¬ 
ducing it by a want of necessaries, 'riie out- 
gards, on both sides, had been quiet for several 
days, wlicn Hippoerates and Iliinileo suddenly 
arrived; and the nmscquencc was an attack on 
the Romansin dill’orent quarters at onec. For 
Hijipocrates having forlificil a cam{» at tlic 
great harhour, and given a signal to the garri¬ 
son in the Aeliradina, fell on t!ie old camp of 
the Romans, where (Jrispinus commanded; 
and, at the same tiirn^, Epicydes sallied out 
against the ]iorls of Marcellus, while the Car¬ 
thaginian Hect warped in close to the shore, 
which lay between the city and the Roman 
station, in order to prevent any succour being 
sent by Marcellus to Crispinus. Their attacks, 
however, caused more alarm than real injury ; 
for Cnspiniis, on his part, not only repulsed 
Hippocrates from his works, but made him fly 
with precipitation, and jmrsued him to some 
distance; and, in the other quaiter Marcellus 
beat back Epicy»les into the town. It was 
even supposed tliut enough was now done to 
prevent any danger in future, fiom their making 
sudden sullies. To otiicr evils attendant on 
the siege W'as added a pestilence; a calamity 
felt by both parties, and fully suflicicut to di¬ 
vert their thoughts from plans of military ope¬ 
rations. It was now autumn; the places, 
where they lay, were in their nature unwhole¬ 
some, but much more so on the outside of the 
city than within ; and the heat was so intense, 
as to impair the health of almost every person 
. in both the camps. At first, tlie insalubrity of 
the season and the soil produced both sick¬ 
nesses and deaths; afterwards, tho attendance 
on the diseased, and tho handling of them, 
spread the contagion wide; insomuch that all 
who were seized by it either died neglected and 
forsaken, or, also infecting such as ventured to 
take care of them, these were carried off also. 
Scarcely any thing was seen but funerals; and, 
Voi. L—4 A 


both day and night, lamentations from every 
side rang in their ears. At last habituated to 
these scenes of woe, they contracted such sa- 
vageness, that, so far from attending the de¬ 
ceased with tears and sorrowings they would 
not even carry them out and inter them, so that 
they lay scattered over the ground in the view 
of all, and who were in constant expectation 
of a similar fate. Thus the dead contributed 
to the destruction of the sick, and the sick to 
to that of the healthy, both by the apprehen¬ 
sions w’hicli they excited, and liy the contagion 
and noisome stench of their bodies; while some, 
wishing rather to die by tlie sword, singly as¬ 
sailed the enemy's posts. But the distemper 
raged with nmcli greater fury in the Cartliagi- 
niun camp than in that of tho Romans: for the 
latter, by lying so long before Syracuse, were 
become more hardened against the air and the 
i.iins. Of the enemy’s troops, the Sicilians, as 
soon as they saw that the spreading of the dis¬ 
temper was owing to an unhealtliy situation, 
left it, and retired to the several cities in the 
neighbouihood, which were of their party; but 
the Carthaginians who had no place of retreat, 
jierished (together with their commanders, 
Hippocrates and Himilco,) to a man. Mar- 
celius, when lie perceived the violence of the 
disorder iuci casing, liad removed his troops into 
the city, where being comfortably lodged, and 
.sheltered from the inclemency of the air, their 
impaired constitutions W’crc soon re.stored: ne¬ 
vertheless great number.s of the Roman soldiers 
were swept away by thi.s pestilence. 

XXVII. The land force? of the Cartliagi- 
nians lining thus entirely destroyed, the Sici¬ 
lians, wlio had served under Hippocrates, col¬ 
lected from their several states stores of provi¬ 
sions, which they deposited in two towns, of 
no great size, but well secured by strong situa¬ 
tions and fortifications; one three miles distant 
from Syracuse, the other five; and, at the same 
time, they solicited succours. Meanwhile Bo- 
milcar going back again to Carthage with his 
fleet, gave such a representation of the condi¬ 
tion of the allies, as afforded hopes that it 
might be practicable, not only to succour them 
in such a manner as would ensure their safety, 
but also to make prisoners of the Romans in 
the very city which they had, in a manner, re-' 
duced; and by this means he prevailed on tho 
government to send with him as many trans¬ 
port vessels as could be procured, laden with 
stores of every kind, and ti' make an addition 
47 
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to his own fleet Accordingly he set sail with 
a hundred and thirty ships of war, end seven 
hundred transports, and met with a wind very 
favourable for his passage to Sicily, but the 
same wind prevented his doubling Cape Pa* 
chynum. The news of Bomilcar’s arrival first, 
and afterwards his unexpected delay, gave joy 
and grief alternately both to the Romans and 
Syracusans. But Epicydes, dreading lest, if 
the same easterly wind which then prevailed 
should continue to blow for some days longer, 
the Carthaginian fleet might sail back to 
Africa, delivered the command of the Achradina 
to the generals of the mercenaries, and sailed 
away to Bomilcar. Him he found lying to, 
with the heads of his vessels turned towards 
Africa, being fearful of an engagement with 
the enemy, not on account of any superiority 
in their strength or number of ships (for his 
own was the greater,) but because the wind 
was the more advantageous to the Roman 
fleet. With difficulty, then, he prevailed on 
him to consent to try the issue of a naval en* 
gagement On the other side, Marcellus, 
seeing that an army of Sicilians was assem¬ 
bling from all quarters of the island, and that 
the Carthaginian fleet was approaching with 
abundance of supplies, began to fear, lest, if 
he should be shut up in a hostile city, and that 
every passage being barred both by land and 
sea, he should be reduced to great distress. 
Although unequal to the enemy in number of 
ships, he yet determined to oppose Bomilcar’s 
passage to Syracuse. The two hostile fleets 
lay off the promontory of Pachynum, ready to 
engage as soon as moderate weather should 
allow them to sail out into the main. On the 
subsiding of the easterly wind, which had blown 
furiously for several days, Bomilcar first put 
his fleet in motion, and his van seemed to make 
out to sea with intent to clear the cape; but, 
when he saw the Roman bearing down on him, 
and being suddenly alarmed, from what circum¬ 
stance is not known, he bore away to sea, and 
sending messengers to Heraclea, ordering the 
transports to return to Africa, he sailed along 
the coast of Sicily to Tarentum. Epicydes, 
thus disappointed in a measure from which he 
had conceived very sanguine hopes, and unwil¬ 
ling to go back into the besieged city, whereof 
a great part was already in possession of the 
enemy, sailed to Agngentum, where he pro¬ 
posed rather to wait the issue of affairs than to 
attempt any new enterprise. 


XXVIII. When the Sicilians in camp were 
informed of all these events, (that Epicydes 
had withdrawn from Syracuse, that tho Cartha¬ 
ginians had abandoned tho island, and, in a 
manner surrendered it a second time to tho 
Romans,) they demanded a conference with 
those who were shut up in the town, and learn- ^ 
ing their inclinations, they sent deputies to 
Marcellus, to treat about terms of capitulation. 
There was scarcely any debate about the con¬ 
ditions, which were,—that whatever parts of 
the country had been under the dominion of the 
kings should be ceded to the Romans; and the 
rest, together with independence, and their own 
laws should be guaranteed to tho Sicilians. 
Then the deputies invited the persons entrusted 
with tho command by Epicydes to a meeting, 
and told them, that they had been sent by tho 
Sicilian army to them as well as to Marcellus, 
in order that those within the city, as well as 
those without, shall all share one fortune, and 
that neither should stipulate any article sepa¬ 
rately, for themselves. From these they ob¬ 
tained permission to enter the place, and con¬ 
verse with their relations and friends, to whom 
they recited the terms which they had already 
adjusted with Marcellus; and, by the prospect 
of safety which they held out to their view, 
prevailed on them to unite in an attack on 
Epicydes’ generals, Polyclitus, Philistio, and 
Epicydes, surnamed Syndos. These they put 
to death, and then c.^lling the multitude to an 
assembly, and lamenting the famine they had 
undergone, insisted, that “ notwithstanding 
they were pressed by so many calamities, yet 
they had no reason to complain of fortune, be¬ 
cause it was in their own power to determine 
how long they would endure their sulFeriiigs. 
The reason which induced the Romans to be¬ 
siege Syracuse was, affection to its inhabitants, 
not enmity. For when they heard that the 
government was seized on by the partizans of 
Hannibal, and afterwards by those of Hierony¬ 
mus, Hippocrates, and Epicydes, they then 
took arms, and laid siege to the city, with the 
purpose of subduing, not the city itself, but, 
those who cruelly tyrannized over it. But 
after Hippocrates had been carried off, Epi¬ 
cydes excluded from Syracuse, his generals put 
to death, and the Carthaginians expelled, and 
unable to maintain any kind of footing in Sicily, 
either by fleets or armies, what reason could 
the Romans then have for not wishing the 
safety of Syracuse, as much as if Hiero hiifl- 
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self, so singularly attached to the Roman inter*' 
est, were still alive t Neither the city, there¬ 
fore, nor the inhabitants, stood in any other 
danger than what they might bring on them- 
sclveSj by neglecting an opportunity of recon¬ 
ciliation with the Homans: but such another 
opportunity they never could have, as that 
which presented itself at that instant, on its 
being onSe known that they were delivered 
from their insolent tyrants.” 

XXIX. This discourse was listened to 
with universal approbation; but it was resolved 
that, before any deputies should be appointed, 
prietors should be elected: and then some of 
the praetors themselves wore sent deputies to 
Marcellus. The person at the head of the 
commission addressed him to this elTect: 
“ Neither was the revolt, at the beginning, the 
act of us Syracusans, but of Hieronymus, 
whose conduct towards you was not near so 
wicked as his treatment of us ; nor, afterwards, 
was it any Syracusan, but Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, two instrunicnls of the late king, 
who, while wc were distracted between fear on 
one side and treachery on the other, broke 
through the i)eace established on the death of 
the tyrant; nor can any period be named, in 
which we were at liberty, and were not at the 
same time in friendship with you. At present 
it is manifest, that as soon as ever, by the death 
of those who held Syracuse in bondage, wc 
became our own masters, wc have come, with 
out a moment’s hesitation, to deliver up our 
arms, to surrender ourselves, our city, and for¬ 
tifications, and to refuse no conditions which 
you shall think fit to impose. Marcellus, the 
gods have given you the glory of taking the 
most renowned and most beautiful of all the 
Grecian cities; whatever memorable exploits 
we have at any time performed, cither on land 
or sea, all will go to augment the splendour of 
your triumph. Let it not be your wish, that 
men shall learn from tradition, how great a city 
you have reduced, but rather, Uiat the city it¬ 
self may stand a monument to posterity, ex¬ 
hibiting to the view of every one who shall ap¬ 
proach it, by land or by sea, our trophies over 
the Athenians and Carthaginians; then, yours 
over us; and that you may transmit Syracuse, 
unimpaired, to your family, to be kept under 
the patronage and guardianship of the race of 
MarcellL Let not the memory of Hierony¬ 
mus weigh more with you, than that of Hiero. 
•The latter was much longer your friend, than 


the former your enemy; and, besides, you have 
felt many cfifects of the kindness of the one, 
while the other’s madness tended only to his 
own ruin.” From the Romans all their re¬ 
quests were easily obtained, and their safety ran 
no hazard from that quarter: there was more 
danger from a hostile disposition among them¬ 
selves ; for the deserters, apprehending that 
they were to be delivered up to the Romans, 
brought the auxiliary troops of mercenaries to 
entertain the same fears. Hastily taking arms, 
they first slew the pr®lors; then spreading 
themselves over the city, put to death in their 
rage every person whom chance threw in their 
way, }ji!laging every thing on which they could 
lay hands. Afterwards, that they might not 
be without leaders, they created six prajfects, 
three to command in the Achradina, and three 
in the island. The tumult at lengtli subsiding, 
the mercenaries discovered, on inquiry, the 
purport of the articles concluded on with 
Marcellus, and then began to see clearly, what 
was really the case, that their situation was 
widely difierent from that of the deserters. 
Very seasonably the deputies returned at this 
time from Marcellus, and assured them, that 
the suspicion which had provoked their fury 
was groundless, and that the Romans had no 
kind of reason to demand their punishment. 

XXX. One of the three commanders in 
the Achradina was a Spaniard, by name Mer- 
icus. To sound him, a Spanish auxiliary in 
the camp of the Romans was purposely sent in 
the train of the deputies; who. taking an op¬ 
portunity when he found Mericus alone, first 
informed him in what state be had left the 
afiairs of Spain, from whence he had lately 
come; that “ every thing there was under sub¬ 
jection to the Roman armsand added, “ that 
it was in his power, by some service of impor¬ 
tance, to become distinguished among his 
countrymen ; whether it were that he chose to 
accept a commission in the Roman army, or to 
return to his native-country. On the other 
hand, if he persisted in attempting to hold out 
the siege, what hope could he entertain, when 
he was so closely invested both by sea and 
landl” Mericus was so much affected by 
these arguments, that, when it was determined 
to send deputies to Marcellus, ho appointed, 
as one of them, his own brother, who being 
conducted by the same Spaniard to a secret 
interview with Marcellus, and having re¬ 
ceived satisfactory assurances from him, ond 
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concerted the method of conducting the busi¬ 
ness they had planned, returned to the Achra- 
dina. Then Mericus, with design to prevent 
ail suspicion of treachery, declared, that “ he 
did not approve of deputies thus going back¬ 
wards and forwards; that none such ought to 
be received or sent; and that the guard might 
be kept with the stricter care, the proper posts 
ought to be divided among the pra?ft’cts, so that 
each should be answerable for the safety of his 
own quarter.” Every one aj)provod of tins 
division of the posts ; and the tract which fell 
to his own lot, was that fiom the fountain 
Arethusa, to the mouth of the great harbour; 
of this ho apprised llic Romans. Maicclius 
therefore gave orders, that a transpoit ship, full 
of soldiers, should be towed in the night, by the 
barge of a quadrireme, to the Ac.hradina ; and 
that they should be landed opposite to the gate 
which is near the said fountain. This l)eing 
executed at the fourtli watch, and Mericus 
having, according to concert, admitted the sol¬ 
diers into the gate, Marcclius, at the firist light, 
assaulted the walls of the Achradina with all 
his forces, by which means he not only engaged 
the attention of those who guarded it, but 
caused several battalions to flock thither from 
the island, quitting their own posts to repel the 
furious assault of llic Romans. "While this 
alarm was at the hcigiit, some light, gallies, 
prepared beforehand, sailed round, and landed 
a body of troops on the island; and tlicso, 
making an unexpected attack on the half- 
manned posts, and the open gate, without 
much difficulty made themselves masters of the 
island; for it was abandoned to them by the 
garrison, who fled in consternation. The de¬ 
serters maintained their ground with no more 
steadiness than these; for, being diffident 
in some degree even of each other, they betook 
themselves to flight during the heat of the con¬ 
flict. When Wfarcellus learned that the island 
was taken, that one quarter of the Achradiiia 
WM in possession of his troops, and that Mcri- 
cus had joined them with the party under his 
command, he sounded a retreat, lest the royal 
treasure, which fame represented much larger 
than it was, should be rifled by the soldiers. 

XXXI. The impetuosity of the soldiers 
being restrained, the deserters in tlie Achra- 
dina found time and. opportunity to escape. 
The Syracusans, at length delivered from their 
fears, opened the gates of the fortress, and sent 
an humble deputatidn to Marcellus, asking 


nothing more than their own lives, and those 
of their children. Marcellus summoned a 
council, to which he likewise invited those 
Syracusans who, having been driven from 
home in consequence of the disturbanfes in 
the city, had remained in the Roman quar¬ 
ters; and he gave the deputies this answer,, 
that, “ the friendly acts of Hiero, through 
a space of fifty jears, were not more in 
numlicr Chan the injuries committed against 
tlic Roman people within a few years past, 
by those who were in possession of Syra¬ 
cuse. Hut most of these had recoiled on 
the head where they ought to fall; and those 
people had inflicted on each other much more 
severe jiunishmcnts for tlieir infraction of trea¬ 
ties, than the Romans would have wished. 
That lie had, indeed, laid siege to Syracuse, 
and prosecuted it through the three last years, 
not with design that the Roman people might 
keej) that state in servitude to themselves, but 
that tlie leaders of the deserters might not hold 
It under captivity and oppression. What part 
the Syracusans might have acted for the pro¬ 
moting of this design, was manifest fiom fhoso 
of their countrymen who were within the Ro¬ 
man quarters; from the conduct of the h^panish 
general Mericus, who surrendered the quarter 
under his command; and from the late, indeed, 
but resolute measure adopted by themselves. 
That the advantages accruing to him, from all 
the toils and dangers by sea and land, which he 
had undergone through such a length of time 
under the Syracusan walls, were by no means 
equal to what Syracuse might have procured to 
itself.” The quaistor was then sent with a 
guard to the island, to receive and secure the 
royal treasure; and the city was given up to 
the troops to be plundered, sentinels being first 
placed at the several houses of those who had 
staid in the Roman quarters. While number¬ 
less horrid' acts of rage and of avarice were 
perpetrated, it is related that in the violence of 
the tumult, which was as great as greedy sol¬ 
diers ever caused in sacking a captured city, 
Archimedes, while intent on some geometrical 
figures which he had drawn in the sand, was 
slain by a soldier, who knew not who he "was, 
that Marcellus lamented his death, and gave 
him an honourable funeral; and that inquiry 
was also made for bis relations, to whom his 
name and memory proved a protection and an 
honour. In this manner nearly, was Syracuse 
taken, and in it such a quantity of booty, as 
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Carthage, which waged an equal conteat with' 
Rome, would scarcely have afforded at that 
time. A few days before the conquest of Sy¬ 
racuse, Titus Otacilius, with eighty quin- 
quertynes, sailed over from Lilybieum to Utica, 
und, entering the harbour before day, seized a 
number of transports laden with corn; he then 
landed his troops, ravaged a great part of the 
country round the city, and brought back 
to his fleet mueli booty of all kinds. On 
the third day from his dejiarture, he re¬ 
turned to l^ilybffium, with an hundred and 
thirty vessels filled with corn and spoil, 
lie sent oJf their cargoes immediately to Syra¬ 
cuse, where, if tins supply had not arrived so 
seasonably, both the conquerors and the van¬ 
quished were thieateiieil alike with a destruc¬ 
tive famine. 

XXXII. As to the affairs of Spain, near 
two years liad passed without any thing very 
material being done, and tlie business of the 
war consisted i atlicr in scheming tlian in acting; 
but now, llic Roman generals, quitting their 
winter-(iuiirlers, united their forces, and a coun¬ 
cil being licld, all concurred in opinion that, 
binco their sole object had hitherto been to dc- 
^ain Hasdiubid from tbe prosecution of his in¬ 
tended inarcb into Italy, it was now lime to 
think of an end to the war in Spain; and they 
trusted that their strength was rendered ade¬ 
quate to the undertaking, by the addition of 
thirty thousand Celtihcrians, whom they had, 
during the preceding winter, engaged to join 
their arms. 'I’liere were three armies of the 
enemy : one under Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, 
and another under Mago, were encamped to¬ 
gether at the distance of about five days’ march. 
The third lay nearer, and was commanded by 
Hasdrubal, son of Hamilcar, the oldest general 
in Spain, who was posted near a city named 
Anitorgis. Him the Roman general wished 
to overpower first, and they were confident that 
their strength was abundantly sufficient to effect 
it: their only concern was, lest Hasdrubal and 
Mago, dispirited by his retreat, might retire 
into tho inaccessible forests and mountains, and 
thus protract the war. They therefore conclud¬ 
ed, that it would be most advisable by separa¬ 
ting their forces, to extend the compass of their 
operations, so as to comprehend the whole war 
at once. Accordingly, they divided them in 
such a manner, that Publius Cornelius was to 
lead two-thirds of the Romans and allies against 
Mago and Hasdrubal; and Cneius Cornelius, 


with the other third of the veteran troops, and 
tl}e Cidtiberian auxiliaries, was to act against 
the Barcine Hasdrubal. The commanders 
began their march together, the Celtihcrians 
advancing before them, and pitched their camp 
near the city of Anitorgis, within view of the 
enemy, from whom they were separated by a 
river. There Cneius Scipio, with the forces 
before-mentioned, halted, and Publius Scipio 
proceeded, according to bis allotment, to tho 
scene of action. 

XXXIII. When Hasdrubal observed that 
there were but few Roman soldiers in the camp, 
and that all their dependence was on the Celti- 
berian auxiliaries, being well arquaiiited with 
the perfidious dispifsilion of every barbarous 
nation, and particularly of these, among whom 
he had waged war for so many years, he con¬ 
trived secret conferences willi their leaders; 
for as both camps were full of Spaniaids, an 
intercourse was easy; and willi whom he con¬ 
cluded a bargain, that, for a valuable considera¬ 
tion they should carry away their troops. Nor 
did this appear to them a heinous crime; for it 
was not required that they sliould turn their 
arms against the Romans, and the hire given 
for not fighting was as great as could be expect¬ 
ed for fighting; besides, rest from fatigue, the 
returning to their homes, and the pleasure of 
seeing their friends and families, all these were 
matters highly agreeable to them, so that the 
chiefs were not more easily persuaded than 
were their followers. It was farther considered, 
that they need not fear the Romans, whose 
number was small, even if they should attempt 
to detain them by force. It will ever, indeed, 
be incumbent on Roman generals to avoid 
carefully such kind of mistakes, and to consider 
instances like this as powerful waniings, never 
to confide so far in foreign auxiliaries, as not 
to keep in their camps a superior force of their 
native troops, and of their own proper strength. 
The Celtiberians, on a sudden, took up their 
standards and marched off, giving no other 
answer to the Romans (who besought them 
to stay,) than that they were called away by a 
var at home. When Scipio saw that it was 
impossible to detain the auxiliaries .either by 
intreaties or force; that without them, he was 
unable eitherxto cope with the enemy, or ef¬ 
fect a re-union with his brother; and that there 
was no other resource at hand, from which ho 
could hope for safety, he resolved to retreat as 
far back as possible, avoiding, with the uUuosi 
47* 
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caution, any encounter with the enemy on 
equal groundfor they had crossed the rive^, 
and followed almost at the heels of his retreat* 
ing troops. 

XXXIV. At the same time Publius Scipio 
was surrounded with equal fears, and greater 
danger, occasioned by a new enemy; this was 
young Masinissa, at that time an ally of the 
Carthaginians, afterwards rendered illustrious 
and powerful by the friendship of the Romans. 
He with his Numidian cavalry, met Publius 
Scipio aS he approached, harassing him inces¬ 
santly night and day. Not only were strag¬ 
glers, who went to a distance from the camp 
for wood and forage, intercepted by him, but 
he would even ride up to the very intrench- 
ments; and often, charging into the midst of 
the advance guards, fill every quarter with the 
utmost confusion. In the night-time also, by 
sudden attacks, he frequently caused terror and 
alarm at the gates, and on the rampart; nor did 
any place, or any time, afford the Romans re¬ 
spite from fear and anxiety, confined as they 
were within their trenches, and debarred from 
procuring every kind of necessary, suffering al¬ 
most a regular blockade; and which they knew 
would be still more close, if Indibilis, who was 
said to be approaching, with seven thousand 
five hundred Suessetanians, should join the 
Carthaginians. Impelled by the inextricable 
difficulties of his situation, Scipio, heretofore 
a commander of known caution and prudence, 
adopted the rash resolution of going out by 
night to meet Indibilis, and to fight him. Ac¬ 
cordingly, leaving a small guard in the camp, 
under the command of Titus Fonteius, lieute¬ 
nant-general, he marched out at midnight, and, 
failing in with the enemy, began an engage¬ 
ment. The troops encountered each other in 
the order of march rather than of battle; how¬ 
ever, irregular as the manner of fighting was, 
the Homans had the advantage. But on a 
sudden the Numidian cavalry, whose observa. 
tion the genera! thought be had escaped, falling 
on his flanks, struck great terror into the troops, 
and, while they had this new contest to main¬ 
tain, a third enemy fell upon them, the Cartha¬ 
ginian generals coming up with their rear daring 
the beat of the battle. Thus the Romans were 
assailed on every side, unable to judge against 
which enemy they might best direct their united 
strength, in order to force a passage. While 
their commander fought, and encouraged his 
men, exposing hims^f to every danger, he was 


run through the right side with a lance. The 
party who made the attack on the band col¬ 
lected about the general, when they saw Scipio 
fall lifeless from his horse, being elated with 
joy, ran shouting up and down througl^. the 
whole line, crying out, that the Roman com¬ 
mander was killed; which words clearly deter¬ 
mined the battle in favour of the enemy. The 
latter, immediately on losing their general, be¬ 
gan to fly from the field; but though they 
might have found no great difficulty in forcing 
their way through the Numidians, and the other 
light-armed auxiliaries, yet it was scarcely pos¬ 
sible that they should escape from such a mul¬ 
titude of cavalry, and of footmen who were 
nearly equal to the horses in speed. Accord¬ 
ingly, almost as many fell in the flight os in 
the battle, nor probably would one have sur¬ 
vived, had not the night stopped the pursuit, 
it being by this time late in the evening. 

XXXV. The Carthaginian generals were 
not remiss in making advantage of their good 
fortune: without losing time after the battle, 
and scarcely allowing the soldiers necessary 
rest, they marched away, with rapid haste, to 
Hasdrubal, son of Hamilcar, coniidciitly assur¬ 
ed, that after uniting their forces with his, they 
should be able to bring the war to a speedy 
conclusion. On their arrival at his camp, the 
warmest congratulations passed between the 
commanders and the armies, oveijoycd at their 
late successes, in which so great a general, witii 
his whole army, had been cut off, and they ex¬ 
pected, as a matter of certainty, another victory 
equally important. Not even a rumour of this 
great misfortune had yet reached the Romans; 
but there prevailed among them a melancholy 
kind of silence, and a tacit foreboding; such a 
presage of impending evil as the mind is apt to 
feel when looking forward with anxiety. Cor¬ 
nelius, after the desertion of the auxiliaries, had 
nothing to dispirit him except the augmenta¬ 
tion which he observed in the enemy’s force, 
yet was he led by conjectures and reasoning, 
rather to entertain a suspicion of some disaster, 
than any favouraWe hopes. « For how,” said 
he, << could Hasdrubal and Mago, unless de¬ 
cisively victorious in their own province, bring 
hither their army without opposition 1 And 
how could it happen, that Publius had neither 
opposed their march, nor followed on their 
rear, in order that, if be found it impracticable 
to prevent the junction of the enemy’s armies, 
he might, in any case, unite his forces with 
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those of his brother.’’ Distracted with these 
perplexing thoughts, be could see no other 
means of safety at present, than by retreating 
as fast as possible. Accordingly, in the night, 
and prhile the enemy, ignorant of his departure, 
remained quiet, he performed a march of consi¬ 
derable length. On the return of day, the 
enemy perceiving that his army had decamped, 
sent forward the Numidians, and set out 
on the pursuit with all the expedition in 
their power. Before night, the Numidians 
overtook them, and harassed them with at¬ 
tacks, sometimes on the Banks, sometimes on 
the rear. They then began to halt, and de¬ 
fend themselves; but Scipio earnestly ex¬ 
horted them to Bght and advance at the same 
time, lest tlie enemy’s infantry should overtake 
them. 

XXXVI. But as by this method of advan¬ 
cing at one time, and halting at another, they 
made but little progress on their way, and as 
the night now approached, Scipio called in his 
men, and collecting them in a body, drew them 
off to a rising ground, not very safe indeed, 
especially for dispirited troops, yet higher than 
any of the surrounding grounds. Here the 
• infantry, receiving the baggage and the cavalry 
into the centre, and forming a circle round 
them, at first repelled, without difficulty the 
attacks of the Numidian skirmishes. After¬ 
wards, the three regular armies of the enemy 
approached with their entire force; when the 
general saw that without some fortification his 
men would never be able to maintain their post; 
he therefure began to look about, and consider 
whether he could by any means raise a rampart 
round it. But the hill was so bare, and the 
surface so rocky, that not so much as a bush 
was to be found which could be cut for palisa- 
does, nor earth with which to raise a mound, 
nor any means of forming a trench, or any other 
work; nor was any part of it such as to render 
it of difficult approach or ascent, every side 
arising with a general acclivity. However, that 
they might place in the way of the enemy some 
resemblance of a rampart, they tied the pan¬ 
niers together, and building them as it were on 
one another, formed a mound about their post, 
throwing on bundles of every kind of baggage 
where there was a deficiency of panniers for 
raising it. When the Carthaginian armies came 
to the place, they mounted the hill with perfect 
case, but were at first so surprised at this 
strange appeararibe of a fortification, that they 


halted, notwithstanding their officers every 
where called, and asked them, «why did 
they stop, and not tear down and scatter about 
that ridiculous work, scarcely strong enough to 
stop women or childrenadding, that “ they 
now had the enemy shut up as prisoners, and 
hiding themselves behind their baggage.” Such 
were their contemptuous reproofs; but it was 
no easy matter either to climb over, or to re¬ 
move, the bulky loads which lay in the way, 
or to cut through the panniers so closely com¬ 
pacted and buried under heaps of baggage. The 
packages which obstructed them were at length 
removed, and a passage opened to the troops; 
and the same being done in several parts, the 
camp was forced on all sides, while the Ro¬ 
mans, inferior in number, and dejected by mis¬ 
fortunes were every where put to the sword by 
the more numerous enemy, elated with victor)'. 
However, a great number of the soldiers (led 
into the woods which lay at a small distance 
behind, and tlicnce made their escape to the 
camp of Publius Scipio, where Titus Fonteius, 
his lieutenant-general, commanded. Cneius 
Scipio, according to some accounts, was killed 
on the hill, in the first assault; according to 
others, he fied into a castle standing near the 
camp; this was surrounded with fire, and the 
doors, which were too strong to be forced, being 
thus burned, they were taken ; and all within, 
together with the general himself were put to 
death. Cneius Scipio perished in the seventh 
year after his coming into Spain, the twenty- 
ninth day after the fall of his brother. Their 
deaths caused not greater grief at Rome, than 
in every part of Spain. Nay, among their 
countrymen, the loss of the armies, the aliena¬ 
tion of the province, the misfortune of the pub¬ 
lic, challenged a share of their sorrow; whereas 
Spain lamented and mourned for the command¬ 
ers themselves, and for Cneius even more than 
for his brother, because he had been longer in 
the government of their country, had earlier 
engaged their affections, and was the first who 
gave them a specimen of the Roman justice and 
moderation. 

• XXXVII. The army was now supposed 
to be utterly ruined, and Spain to be entirely 
lost, when one man retrieved the Roman affairs 
from this desperate condition: this was Lucius 
Marcius, Son of Septimus, a Roman knight, a 
young man of an enterprising temper, and of a 
capacity which would do credit to a rank much 
superior to that in which ho was born. These 
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very great talents had been improved by the 
discipline of Cneius Scipio, under which he 
had, in a course of many years, acquired a 
thorough knowledge of all the arts of war. 
Collecting the soldiers after this dispersion in 
the flight, and drafting others out of the garri¬ 
sons, he formed an army far from contemptible, 
with which he joined Titus Fonteius, the lieu¬ 
tenant-general of Publius Scipio. Such a supe¬ 
rior ascendancy was possessed by a Roman 
knight in the respect and esteem of the soldiery, 
that, after fortifying a camj) on the hither side of 
the Iberus, they determined that a commander 
should be chosen for the two armies by the suf¬ 
frages of the soldiers. On this, relieving each 
other successively in the guard of the rampart 
ajid other posts, until every one had given his 
vote, they all concurred in conferring the chief 
command on Lucius Marcius. The remaining 
time of their stay here, which was but short, 
was employed in strengthening the camp, and 
collecting provisions; the soldiers executing 
every order not only with diligence, but with¬ 
out betraying any dejection whatever. Hut 
when intelligence was brought that Hasdrubal, 
son of Gisgo, was coming to crush the last re¬ 
mains of opposition; that he passed the Iberus, 
and was drawing near; and when they saw the 
signal of battle displayed by a new commander 
—then, recollecting what captains and what 
forces had used to support their confidence 
when going out to fight, they all on a sudden 
burst into tears, and beat their heads. Some 
raised their hands towards heaven, taxing the 
gods with cruelty; others, prostrate on the 
ground, invoked by name each his own former 
commander: nor could their lamentations be 
restrained by all the efforts of theSfcenturions, 
or by the soothings and expostula^il of Mar- 
cius himself, who asked them, “why they 
aj)andoned themselves to womanly and unavail¬ 
ing tears, and did not rather summon up their 
fiercest courage, for the common defence of 
themselves and the commonwealth, and for 
avenging ihcir slaughtered generals V’ Mean¬ 
while, on a sudden, the shout and the sound of 
trumpets were heard, for the enemy were by 
this time near the rampart; and now their grief 
being instantly coverted into rage, they hasti¬ 
ly snatched up their arms, and, as if instigated 
by madness, ran to the gates, and made a furi¬ 
ous attack on the forces, who were advancing 
in a careless and irregular manner. This 
unexpected reception instantly struck the 


Carthaginians with dismay: they wondered 
whence such a number of enemies could have 
started up, since the almost total extinction of 
their force; when the vanquished and routed 
derived such boldness and confidence in tjiom- 
selves; what chief had arisen since the death 
of the two 8cipio8; who should command in 
their camp; who could have given the signal 
for battle 1 Perplexed and astonished so 
many incidents, so unaccountable, liicy fir^t 
gave way; and then, on being pushed with a 
vigorous onset, turned their bucks: and now, 
either a dreadful havoc would have been made 
among the flying party, or the pursuers would 
have found their impetuosity turned out incon¬ 
siderate and dangerous to themselves, hud not 
Marcius quickly sounded a retreat, and by 
sto]»})ing them in the front, and even holding 
back some with his own hands, rcpicssed the 
fury of the troops. He then led them into the 
camp, with their rage for blood and slaughter 
still unabated. The Carthaginians at first re¬ 
treated precipitately from the lanipart; but 
when they saw that there was no pursuit, they 
imagined that the others had halted tlirough 
fear; and then, as if holding them in con¬ 
tempt, they returned to their camp at air 
easy pace. Conformable to the same notion 
was their careless manner of guarding their 
works; for although the Romans were at hand, 
yet they considered them merely as the remains 
of the two armies vanquished a few days be¬ 
fore; and, in consequence of this error, negli¬ 
gence prevailed among the Carthaginians in 
every particular. Marcius having discovined 
this, resolved on an enterprise, at first view 
rather rash than bold ; which was, to go arnl 
attack the enemy’s post; for he considered that 
it would be easier to storm the camp of Has- 
drubal while ho stood single, than to defend his 
own, in case the three generals, and three armies 
should again unite; and besides, that, on one 
hand, should he succeed in his attempt, he 
would gain relief from the distresses that en¬ 
compassed him, and, on the other, should he bo 
repulsed, yet his daring to make the attack 
would rescue him from contempt. 

XXXVIII, However, lest the suddenness 
of the affair, and the apprehensions incident to 
men acting by night, might disconcert an un¬ 
dertaking which, at best, seemed but ill suited 
to his present condition, he judged it advisable 
to communicate bis design to the soldiers, and 
to animate their spirits. Accordingly, being 
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a&semMcd, lie addressed them in a speech to 
this effect: « Soldiers, cither my dutiful af¬ 
fection to our late commanders, both during 
their lives and since their death, or the pre- 
.sont situation of us all, might be sufficient to 
convince every one of you, that the command 
with which I am invested, though highly 
honourable, as the gift of your judgment, is 
still in reality full of labour and anxiety. For 
at the time when (only that fear benumbs 
the sense of grief) 1 should not be so far 
master of myself as to be able to find any 
consolation for our losses, I am compelled 
singly to study the safety of you all; a task 
most difficult to a mind immersed m sorrow; 
so much so, that while I am devising llie means 
of preserving to our country these remnants of 
the two armies, I cannot, even in those mo¬ 
ments, he wholly abstracted from it. For bit¬ 
ter remembrance haunts me; and tlie two 
Scipios, hy day and by night, disquiet mo with 
anxious cares and dreams, and often awake me 
out of sleep. They charge me, not to let them, 
or their men (your fellow-soldiers, who for 
eight years maintained in this country a supe¬ 
riority in arms), or our commonwealth, remain 
unrevenged; to follow their discipline, and 
their maxims ; and that as, during their lives, 
no one was more obedient to their commands 
than I was, so I should, after their death, ever 
deem that conduct the best, which I have most 
reason to think that they would have pursued 
on any emergency. I could wish, soldiers, 
that you, on your part, would not pay them the 
tribute of tears and lamentations, as if they 
were no longer in existence : they who live and 
flourish in the fame of their achievements; but 
that, whenever the memory of them recurs, you 
would go into battle as if you saw them encour¬ 
aging you, and giving you the signal. Most 
certainly it must have been their image present¬ 
ing itself to your eyes and minds that animated 
you yesterday to that memorable action, in 
which you gave the enemies a proof that the 
Roman race had not become extinct with the 
. Scipios, and that the strength and valour of that 
nation, which was not crushed hy the disaster 
at Cannae, will ever rise superior to the severest 
inflictions of fortune. Now, after you have, 
from the suggestions of your own courage, 
braved danger with such intrepidity, I wish to 
try how much of the same bravery you will 
exert under the direction of your commander: 
for yesterday, when I gave the signal of retreat, 
VoL. :.--4 B 


on seeing you pursue the routed Carthaginians 
with precipitation, I did not mean to break 
your spirit but to reserve it for a more glorious 
and more advantageous opportunity; that you 
might afterwards, in short, and at a more favour¬ 
able juncture, with full preparation, and well 
armed, assail your enemy unprepared, unarmed, 
and even buried in sleep. Nor, soldiers, did I 
conceive the hope of such an occasion offering, 
inconsiderately, and without reason, but found¬ 
ed it on the real state of things. Suppose any 
one should ask you, by what means, with your 
small numbers, and after sufl'ering a defeat, you 
defended your camp against numerous forces 
elated with victory; you wovlld surely give no 
other answer than that, being from these very 
circumstances apprehensive of danger, you had 
strengthened your quarters on every side with 
works, and kept yourselves ready and prepared 
for action. And this is always the case: men 
are least secure on that side, where their situa¬ 
tion removes the apprehension of danger; be¬ 
cause, wherever they think care unnecessary, 
they will be there unguarded and open. There 
is no one thing which the enemy at present less 
apprehend, than that we, so lately blockaded 
and assaulted, should have the confidence to 
assault their camp. Let us dare then to do 
what no one will believe we dare to undertake: 
the very persuasion of its difficulty will make it 
easy to us. At the third watch of the night I 
will lead you thither in silence. I know, cer¬ 
tainly, that they have not a course of watches, 
nor regular guards. The noise of our shout at 
their gates, and the first attack, will carry the 
camp. Then, while they are torpid with sleep, 
dismayed by the sudden tumult, and surprised, 
unarmed in mcir beds, let that carnage be made 
from which you were vexed at your being recall¬ 
ed yesterday. I am aware that the enterprise 
must appear presumptuous; but in cases of 
difficulty, and when hopes are small, the most 
spirited counsels are the safest; because if, in 
the moment of opportunity, which quickly fleets 
away, you hesitate, even but a little, you will 
in vain wish for it afterwards, when it is no 
more. They have one army in our neighbour¬ 
hood, and two others at no great distance. 
From an immediate attack wc have reason to 
expect success; you have already made trial of 
your own strength, and of theirs; but if we 
defer the matter, and they, on being informed 
of our behaviour in yesterday’s irruption, cease 
to look on us with contempt, it is probable that 
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all their commanders, and all their forces, will 
onite in one body. In that case, can we hope 
to be able to withstand the enemy's three gene* 
rals, and three armies, whom Cneius Scipio, 
with his army entire, could not withstand 1 As 
our generals were ruined by the dividing of 
their forces, so may the enemy, while separated 
and divided, be overpowered. There is no 
other way in which we can act wiUi effect: 
let us therefore wait for nothing beyond the 
opportunity which the next night will afford 
us. Retire now, with the favour of the 
gods; lefresh yourselves with food and rest, 
that you may, strong and vigorous, break 
into the camp of the enemy with the same 
spirit with which you defended your own.” 
They heard with joy this new plan pro* 
posed by their new general, which pleased 
them the more, on account of its daring bold* 
ness. The remainder of the day was employed 
in preparing their arms, and taking their 
victuals, and the greater part of the night was 
given to rest At the fourth watch they were 
in motion. 

XXXIX. At the distance of six miles 
beyond the nearest camp lay another body of 
Carthaginians. Between the two was a deep 
valley, thick set with ti^es. About the mid¬ 
dle of this wood, by a stratagem worthy the 
genius of a Carthaginian, a Roman cohort and 
some cavalry were placed in concealment. The 
communication being thus cut off, the rest of 
the troops were led in silence to the nearest 
body of the enemy, and finding no advanced 
guard before the gates, or watches on the ram¬ 
part, they marched in without meeting an op- 
poser, as they would into their own camp. 
The charge was then sounded, Ihd the shout 
raised: some kill the assailed before they are 
quite awake, some throw fire on the huts which 
were covered with dry straw, some seize the 
gates to cut off their flight. The fire, the 
shouting, and the slaughter, altogether, so 
stunned and confounded the enemy’s senses, 
that they neither could hw each other, nor 
think of what they should do. Unarmed, they 
every where fell in among troops of armed 
foes: some hastened to the gates; others, 
finding the passage shut, leaped over the ram¬ 
part : and every one, as soon as he got out, 
fled directly towards the other camp. These 
were intercepted by the cohort and cavalry 
rushing out from their ambush, and were all 
slain to a man; and even had any escaped, 


the Romans, having taken the nearer camp, 
ran forward to the other with such rapid haste 
that no one could have arrived before them with 
the news of tite disaster. At this camp, as it 
lay at a greater distance from an enemy, and- 
as many had gone out before day in quest of 
forage, wood, and booty, they found every thing 
in a still more neglected and careless state; 
the weapons only standing at the out-posts, the 
men unarmed, sitting or lying on the ground, 
or walking about before the gates and rampart. 
In this unguarded situation they were attacked 
by the Romans, yet warm from the late fight, 
and flushed with victory. No opposition 
therefore could be given them at the entrances; 
within, indeed, the first shout and the tumult 
having brought many together from all parts of 
the camp, a fierce conflict arose, which would 
have lasted long, had not the sight of the blood 
on the shields of the Romans, discovered to the 
Carthaginians the defeat of their other party, 
and struck them with dismay. This panic 
occasioned a general flight; every one, except 
such as the sword overtook, rushing out wher¬ 
ever a passage could be found. Thus, in one 
night and day, through the successful conduct 
of Lucius Marcius, were two of the Carthagi¬ 
nian camps taken by storm. Claudius, who 
translated the annals of Acilius from the Greek 
language into the Latin, affirms, that there were 
thirty-seven thousand of the enemy killed, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty taken, and a 
vast booty acquired; among which was a silver 
shield of an hundred and thirty-eight pounds 
weight, embossed with the image of the Bar- 
cine Hasdrubal. Valerius Antias says, that 
Mago’s camp only was taken, where seven 
thousand were killed; and that, in the other 
battle, when the Romans sallied out and fought 
Hasdrubal, ten thousand fell, and that four 
thousand three hundred and thirty were taken. 
Piso writes, that Mago, having hastily pursued 
our troops who were retreating, five thousand 
of his men were killed in an ambuscade. All 
mention the name of the commander, Marcius, 
with great honour; and to his real glory they 
add also miraculous incidents; among others, 
that while he was haranguing his men, a flame 
was seen at the top of his head, without being 
felt by him, to the great fright of the surround¬ 
ing soldiers. It is said, that, as a monument 
of his victory over the Carthaginians, the shield 
with the image of Hasdrubal, styled the Mar- 
cian, remained in the capitol until the burning 
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of that temple.* After this, hostilities were 
suspended in Spain for a long time, both par* 
ties being unwilling, after such severe shocks 
given and received, to risk an action which 
might^be wholly destructive to one or both. 

XL. During the time of these transactions 
in Spain, Marcellus having, after the taking 
of Syracuse, adjusted the other affairs of Sicily 
with suchmtegrity and good faith as augmented 
not only his own glory, but likewise the ma¬ 
jesty of the Roman people, carried off to Rome 
the ornaments of the city, the statues and 
pictures with which it abounded. These were 
no doubt the spoils of enemies, and acquired 
by the right of war, yet they first gave rise to 
a taste for the works of Grecian artists, and to 
the consequent unbounded rapacity with which 
all places, indiscriminately, both sacred and 
profane, have been plundered ; and which, at 
lust, has been exercised even against the deities 
of Rome, and that very temple itself, in the 
first instance which was decorated by Marcel¬ 
lus with peculiar elegance; for formerly, those 
which he dedicated near the Capuan gate were 
\isitcd by foreigners on account of their exqui¬ 
site ornaments, of which a very small portion 
remains, yupplicatory embassies came to 
Marcellus from almost every state in Sicily : as 
their cases were dissimilar, so were the terms 
granted them. Such as either had not revolted, 
or had returned into any amity, before the 
reduction of Syracuse, were received as faithful 
allies, and treated with kindness; while such 
as, after that event, had submitted through fear, 
being considered as conquered, had terms dic¬ 
tated to them by the victor. Still, however, the 
Romans had remaining, at Agrigentum, some 
enemies far from contemptible—Epicydes and 
Hanno, who had been commander in the late 
war, with a third and new one, sent by Hanni¬ 
bal in the room of Hippocrates, of a Lybophee- 
iiician race, a native of Hippo, called by his 
countrymen Mutines, an enterprising man, and 
instructed under no less a master than Hannibal 
himself in all the arts of war. To him Epicydes 
and Hanno assigned the auxiliary Numidians; 
* witli these he overran the lands of their enemies 
in such a manner, and was so active in visiting 
their allies for the purpose of securing their 
fidelity, and of giving them succour os occasion 
required, that, in a short time, he filled ail Si¬ 
cily with his feme, and was considered as one 
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of the principal supports of the Carthaginian 
party. The Carthaginian general, therefore, 
and the Syracusan, who had hitherto remained 
shut up within the walls of Agrigentum, were 
induced not only by the advice of Mutines, but 
by confidence in their strength, to venture out 
of the town; and they pitched their camp on 
the bank of the river Himera. When Mar¬ 
cellus was informed of this he instantly put his 
troops in motion; and sat down, at the distance 
of about four miles from them, to observe their 
motions and intentions. But Mutines left him 
neither room nor time for deliberation, for he 
crossed the river, and charged his advanced 
guards with such fury as to cause great terror 
and disorder. Next day, in a kind of regular 
engagement he drove the Romans back into 
their fortifications. He was then called away 
by a mutiny of the Numidians which broke out 
in the camp; and as about three hundred of 
them had retired to a town called Heraclea of 
Minos, he went thither, in order to pacify and 
bring them back. At his departure he is said 
to have recommended earnestly to the other 
generals not to come to an engagement with 
the enemy during his absence. This gave 
much offence to both, particularly to Hanno, 
who was already jealous of his reputation: 
“ that Mutines should dictate to him; a 
Mongrel African to a Carthaginian general, 
commissioned by the senate and people.” He 
prevailed on Epicydes, who was disinclined to 
the measure, to consent that they should cross 
the river, and offer battle; alleging, that if they 
waited for Mutines, and the issue of the battle 
should prove fortunate, the honour would all 
be ascribed to him. 

XLI. Marcellus fired with indignation at 
the thought that he, who had beaten off from 
Noln, Hannibal, when elated with his victory 
atCanns, should give way to such adversaries 
as these, and whom he had repeatedly defeated 
on land and sea, ordered his men to take arms 
hastily, and march out to meet them. While 
he was arranging his troops, ten Numidians 
from the enemy’s line came to him at full gal¬ 
lop, and told him, that their countrymen, influ¬ 
enced first by the same motive which caused 
the mutiny, in which throe hundred of their 
number had retired to Heraclea, and secondly, 
by seeing their own commander, at the very 
eve of a battle, sent out of the way, by officers 
who wished to derogate from his merit, had 
resolved to remain inactive during the fight. 
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Contrary to the insidious character of their na* 
tion, they fulfilled their promise. This added 
new spirits to the Romans, for the intelligence 
was quickly conveyed along the ranks, that the 
enemy were forsaken by their horse, which had 
been considered as the most formidable part of 
their force. At the same time, it damped the 
courage of the Cartihaginians, who besides see¬ 
ing themselves deprived of the support of the 
principal part of their strength, became even 
apprehensive of being attacked by their own 
cavalry. There was therefore no great contest: 
the first onset decided the affair. The Numi- 
dians stood quiet, on the wings, during the ac¬ 
tion, and when they saw their confederates 
turning their backs, accompanied them only a 
short way on their flight; for, observing that all 
in confusion made towards Agrigentum, in 
order to avoid the hardships of a siege, they 
withdrew themselves into several of the neigh¬ 
bouring cities. Many thousands were killed, 
and many taken, together with eight elephants. 


This was the last battle fought by Marcellus in 
Sicily, after which he returned in triumph to 
Syracuse. The year was now near to a close. 
The Roman senate therefore decreed that 
Publius Cornelius, pr®tor, should writeHo the 
consuls at Capua, that while Hannibal was 
at a great distance, and no business of moment 
was going on there, one of them shovld, if they 
thought proper, come to Rome to elect new 
magistrates. On receiving the letter, the con¬ 
suls settled between themselves, that Claudius 
should hold the elections, and Fulvius remain 
at Capua. Claudius elected consuls, Cneius 
Fulvius Centumalus, and Publius Sulpicius 
Galba, son of Servius, who had not before held 
anycurulc office. Then Lucius Cornelius Lcn- 
tulus, Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, Caius Sul¬ 
picius, and Caius Calpurnius Piso were elected 
preetors. The city jurisdiction fell to Piso, Si¬ 
cily to Sulpicius, Apulia to Cethegus, and Sar¬ 
dinia to Lentulus. The present consuls were 
continued in command for the ensuing year. 
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Hanniiial encamps upon tlic banks oflho Anio,williin three miles of Rome. Attended by two thousand horsemen, bo 
advances close to the Colliiio gate, to take a view of the walls and situation of the city. On two successive days the 
liostile armies are hindered from engaging by the seventy oftlie wealiict. Capua taken by Uuintus Fulvius and Ap- 
pius Claudius. the chief nobles diC( voluntarily, by poison. Uuintus Fuivius, having condemned the principal sena¬ 
tors to death, at llio moment they are actually tied to the stakes, receives despatches from Rome, commanding him 
to spare their lives, winch ho postpones reading unlit the sentence is executed. Publius ScipiOjOlftTing himselfforihe 
service, is sent to command m Spain ’ takes New Carthago in one day. Successes m Sicily. Treaty of friendship 
With the ifliolians. War with Philip, king of Macedonia, and tlio Acarnanians. 


1. The consuls Cneius Fulvius Centumalus 
and Pulilius Sulpicius Galba, as soon as they 
came into office, on the ides of March, [Y. R. 
541, B. C. 211.] convened the senate in the 
Capitol, and proposed to their consideration the 
state of the commonwealth, the method of con¬ 
ducting tho war, and the disposition of the pro¬ 
vinces and armies. Quintus Fulvius and Ap- 
pius Claudius, the consuls of the preceding 
year, were continued in command; the legions 
which they had at present, were decreed to 
them, and an injunction was added, that they 
should not quit the siege of Capua, until they 
had reduced the place. This was a point on 
which the Romans kept their attention fixed 
with particular solicitude, not only from resent¬ 
ment, for which no state ever gave juster 
cause, but from tho consideration, that a city 
so eminent and powerful, as it had, by its re¬ 
volt, drawn several states into the same mea¬ 
sure, would probably, if recovered, dispose their 
minds to wish for a reconciliation with the go¬ 
vernment under which they had formerly lived. 
Two prsBtors also, of the preceding year, were 
continued in command, Marcus Junius in 
Etruria, and Publius Sempronius in Gaul, each 
with the two legions which he then had. Mar¬ 
cus Marcellus was also continued, that he might. 


in quality of proconsul, finish the remainder of 
the war in Sicily, with the army then under his 
command. Directions were given him, that 
he should take the complement requisite for 
completing the numbers of his troops, if that 
should be necessary, out of the legions which 
Publius Cornelius, proprietor, commanded in 
Sicily; conditionally, however, that he should 
not choose any soldier from among those who 
had been prohibited by the senate from receiv¬ 
ing a discharge, or returning home before the 
conclusion of the war. To Cains Sulpicius, 
whose lot was the province of Sicily, were de¬ 
creed the two legions formerly commanded by 
Publius Cornelius, and a supply of men from 
the army of Cneius Fulvius, which had been 
shamefully defeated and put to flight, the year 
before, in Apulia. For the soldiers of this 
description the senate had fixed the same term 
of service as for those concerned at Cunnie; 
and, as a farther mark of ignominy to both, it 
Was ordered, that they should not reside during 
the winter in towns, nor build their winter 
huts nearer to any town than ten miles. To 
Lucius Cornelius, in Sardinia, the two legions 
were given which Quintus Murius had com¬ 
manded; a supply of men, if requisite, the 
consuls were ordered to enlist. 'J'itus Otaci- 
48 067 
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Iiu8 and Marcus Valerius were ordered^ with 
the fleets and legions then under their com¬ 
mand, to guard the coasts of Greece and Sicily. 
On the former station were employed fifty 
ships and one legion; on the latter, one hun¬ 
dred ships and two legions. Twenty-three 
Roman legions were, this year, employed in 
the war on land and sea. 

II. In the beginning of the year, on a letter 
from Lucius Marcius being laid before the 
senate, that assembly declared his services high> 
ly meritorious ; but his assuming a title of hon¬ 
our (for, unauthorised either by order of the 
people or direction of the senate, he had, 
in addressing the senate, styled himself pro- 
prffitor,) gave general offence. They deem¬ 
ed it “ a precedent of pernicious tendency, 
that commanded should be chosen by the 
troops; and that the established privileges of 
assemblies, held under auspices, should be 
transferred to a giddy soldiery, in camps and 
provinces remote from the magistrates and 
laws.” Several were of opinion, that the 
senate should take the matter into considera¬ 
tion ; but it was judged more expedient to defer 
any notice of it until after the departure of the 
messengers who brought the letter from Mar¬ 
cius. It was agreed, that an answer should be 
sent to him, respecting provisions and clothing 
for the army, saying that the senate would take 
care of both those matters: but it was resolved 
that it should not be addressed to Lucius Mar¬ 
cius, propraetor, lest be should consider, as 
determine, a question which they had reserved 
for future discussion. After the couriers were 
dismissed, the first business proposed by the 
consuls, and which was unanimously agre^ 
upon, was, that application should be made to 
the plebeian tribunes, to take the sense of the 
commons with all convenient speed, as to what 
person they would choose to be sent into Spain 
with a commission to command the army lately 
under Cneius Scipio. The tribunes were ad¬ 
vised with accordingly, and the question was 
published for consideration: but people’s 
thoughts were wholly engrossed by a contest 
on another subject: Cmus Sempronius Blffisus, 
having instituted a prosecution against Cneius 
Fulvius, on account of the loss of the army in 
Apulia, inveighed against him continually in 
public harangues; affirming that « although 
many commanders had, through rashness and 
unskilfulneBs, brought their armies into situa¬ 
tions of extreme danger, yet never had any one, 


except Cneius Fulvius, corrupted his legions 
with every kind of vice before be exposed them 
to destruction: so that it might be said, with 
truth, that their ruin was effected before Uiey 
had even seen an enemy; and that they .were 
vanquished, not ly Hannibal, but by their own 
commander. No elector could too carefully 
scrutinize the character of the person ^o whom 
he was entrusting an army. What a difference 
between this man and Tiberius Sempronius! 
The latter, though the army committed to him 
consisted of slaves, yet, by proper discipline 
and wise regulations, had quickly improved 
them to such a degree, that, in the field of bat¬ 
tle, not one of them evinced by his conduct 
either his condition or his birth ; and they be¬ 
came a safeguard to the allies, a terror to the 
enemy. They snatched, as it were, out of 
Hannibal’s grasp, and restored to the Roman 
people, the cities of Cumse, Beneventum, and 
several others; whereas Cneius Fulvius, hav¬ 
ing received an army of Roman citizens, hon¬ 
ourably born and liberally educated, had de¬ 
bauched them by all the low vices of slaves, 
and sunk them into such a state of degeneracy, 
(hat they were insolent and turbulent among the 
allies, spiritless and dastardly among foes; and 
so far from withstanding the attack of the Car¬ 
thaginians, they withstood not even their shout. 
Nor, indeed was it wonderful that the soldiers 
did not stand their ground in battle, when their 
commander was the first who fled. For his 
part, he rather wondered that any of them had 
fallen in their posts, and that they did not, one 
and all, accompany Cneius Fulvius in his 
panic and fiight. Caius Flaminius, Lucius 
PauIIus, Lucius Postumius, Cneius and Pub¬ 
lius Scipio, had chosen rather to fall in fight, 
than to abandon their troops in a desperate 
situation. But Cneius Fulvius was almost 
the only messenger who brought to Rome 
the news of his army being cut off. «It was 
:ontrary,” he said, « to every rule of honour 
and equity, that the troops engaged at Canns, 
because they fied out of the field, should be 
transported into Sicily, and prohibited from 
returning thence before the termination of 
the war in Italy, and that a decree, to the 
same purport, should have been lately pass¬ 
ed in the case of the legions under the 
command of Cneius Fulvius, while Cneius 
Fulvius himself, after running away from 
a battle brought on by his own temerity, 
should escape all punishment; that he should 
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spend* his old ago where he had spent his 
youth, in the stews and brothel, while his 
soldiers, who were no otherwise culpable 
than in resembling their commander, were cast 
out in a manner, into exile, condemned to a 
service of ignominy. So unequal was the 
dispensation of liberty at Rome to the rich and 
to the poor; to the man who had arrived at 
honours, and to those who still continued in 
obscurity.’* 

III. Fulvius endeavoured to transfer the 
guilt from himself to the soldiers; asserting, 
that « in consequence of their insisting vio* 
lently on fighting, they were led out to the 
field, not on the same day on which they de¬ 
sired it, because it was then evening, but on 
the day following, when both the time and the 
ground were favourable to them; but that they 
were so awed, either by the reputation or 
the strength of the enemy, that they did not 
make a stand. That in the hurry of the ge¬ 
neral flight, he was carried away by the crowds 
as had been the case of Varro, at the battle of 
OanniB, and of many other generals. And 
how could he, by this single resistance, serve 
the cause of the commonwealth; unless, in¬ 
deed, his death were considered as a remedy 
for the public misfortune ? He had not been 
brought into any dangerous situation by want 
of provisions, or by want of caution; neither 
was he, in consequence of marching unguarded¬ 
ly, surprised by an ambuscade, but defeated by 
open force, by dint of arms, in a fair engage¬ 
ment ; nor had he the power of determining the 
degree of courage to be exerted either by his 
own men, or by the enemy: every man’s own 
disposition supplied either courage or cowar¬ 
dice.” The matter came twice to a hearing, 
and, at both times, the penalty was laid at a 
fine. At the third hearing, witnesses were 
produced; and, besides his being loaded with 
charges of the most scandalous nature, great 
numbem deposed on oath, that the pretor was 
the first who showed any symptoms of fear, 
and began the flight; and that the soldiers, be¬ 
ing abandoned by him, and supposing that tiie 
general’s fears were not without grounds, fled 
likewise; on which, the anger of the people 
was inflanud to such a pitch, that the whole 
assembly cried out that the prosecution ought 
to be capital. On this point a new contest 
arose: for, as the tribune had, on two former 
occasions, prosecuted tiie offence as finable, 
and at a third, proposed to prosecute it as ca¬ 


pital, an appeal was made to the tribunes of 
the commons. They declared, that « they 
could not debar their colleague from prosecut¬ 
ing, as, by the practice of former times, be had 
a right to do, either on the written laws, or the 
general practice, until he should obtain judg¬ 
ment, either of capital punishment, or a fine, 
against the defendant aprivate person.” Then 
Sempronius gave notice, that he demanded 
judgment of treason against Cneius Fulvius; 
and he made a requisition to the city praetor, 
Caius Calpurnius, to appoint a day for the as¬ 
sembly. The accused then rested his hopes 
on another expedient, the procuring at his trial 
the support of his brother, Quintus Fulvius, 
who, at this time, stood high in the public 
esteem, both on account of the merit of his past 
services, and the expectation of his speedily 
reducing Capua. But Fulvius having sent a 
petition to this purpose, couched in terms cal¬ 
culated to excite compassion, as in a case where 
a brother’s life was concerned, and the senate 
answering, that his quitting Capua, would be 
injurious to the public interest, Cneius Fulvius 
at the approach of the day appointed for the 
assembly, withdrew into exile to Tarquinii, 
The commons passed an order confirming his 
banishment as legal. 

IV. In the mean time, the grand operations 
of the campaign were directed against Capua, 
where, however, the siege was carried on, rather 
by a close blockade than by vigorous assaults. 
This caused so great a famine, that the popu¬ 
lace and the slaves could no longer endure it, 
and yet there was no way of sending messen¬ 
gers to Hannibal, the approaches were all so 
strictly guarded. At length a Numidian was 
found, who, taking a letter, engaged to make 
his way with it; and. going out by night, he 
passed through the middle of the Roman camp. 
This encouraged the Campanians to try, while 
they had any remains of vigour, what might be 
done by sallies from all sides of the town. In 
many engagements which followed, their cavalry 
were generally successful, their infantry wont¬ 
ed : but the besiegers were not nearly so much 
pleased by the advantages which they bad 
^bined, as mortified at being overcome, in any 
particular, by an enemy besieged, and on the 
point of being taken. At last the Romans 
adopted a method of supplying by art their de¬ 
ficient in strength. Out of all the legions 
were selected young men, who, from the 
power and lightness of their bodies, possemed 
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the greatest agUitj: to these were given buck*; 
lers, shorter than those of the cavalry, and to 
each seven javelins four feet long, pointed, 
with iron, in the same manner as the missile 
javelins now used by the light infantry. The 
cavalry, each taking one of these behind him on 
his horse, taught them, by frequent exercise, 
so to ride and dismount quickly, when the sig¬ 
nal was given. As soon as, from daily prac¬ 
tice, they seemed to perform this with suJficient 
expertness they were led out into a plain, be¬ 
tween the camp and the walls, against the ca¬ 
valry of the Campanians, who stood there in 
order of battle. When they came within a 
weapon’s cast, these light footmen dismounted, 
and, forming in a moment, instead of cavalry, a 
line of infantry, ran forward against the enemy’s 
horse; and, as they advanced discharged their 
javelins one after another, with great fury; by 
the vast number of which, thrown against men 
and horses indiscriminately, very many were 
wounded. But the novelty and unexpectedness 
of such a proceeding caused still greater fright; 
and, while they were in this disorder, the caval¬ 
ry made their charge, and drove them back even 
to their gates with great slaughter. Hencefor¬ 
ward the Romans had the superiority in the 
field in respect to both horse and foot. It was 
then made an established regulation, that in all 
the legions there should be light infantry of this 
sort, who are called vehten. We are told, that 
the person who advised the mixing of footmen 
with the cavalry was Quintus Navius, a centu¬ 
rion ; and that he was, on that account, highly 
honoured by the general. 

V. While affairs at Capua were in this 
state, Hannibal’s judgment wal long suspended 
between his wishes, on one hand, to acquire 
possession of the citadel of Tarentum, and on 
the other, to retain Capua. At length, how¬ 
ever, he determined in favour of the latter; be¬ 
cause on that object he saw that the attention 
of all men, both friends and enemies, was fixed; 
os the fate of that city would demonstrate what 
kind of consequences were to be expected from 
revolting from the Romans. Leaving, there¬ 
fore, in Bruttium, the greatest part of his bag¬ 
gage, and all his heavier armed troops, and 
selecting such of the infantry and cavalry as 
were best qualified for an expeditious march, 
he took the route to Campania. Notwith¬ 
standing he went with much speed, yet he was 
followed by thirty-three elephants. In a re¬ 
tired valley behind Mount Tifata, which over¬ 


hangs Capua, he halted; and having, at his 
coming, taken the fort of Galatia, from which 
ho dislodged the garrison by force, ho prepared 
to act against the besiegers. Ho sent forward 
to the besieged information of the time ivhen 
he intended to assault the Roman camp, in or¬ 
der that they might be in readiness, and pour 
out at once from all the gates. This gave the 
besiegers a most violent alarm: for, while he 
carried on his attack on one side, all the Cam¬ 
panians, both horse and foot, and with them the 
Carthaginian garrison, commanded by Bostar 
and Hanno, sallied out on the other. In this 
dangerous situation the Romans, lest by run¬ 
ning together to one part they should leave any 
other unguarded, divided their forces in this 
manner: Appius Claudius was opposed to the 
Campanians; Fulvius to Hannibal, Oaius 
Nero, proprffitor, with the cavalry of the sixth 
legion, took post on the road leading to Suos- 
sula, and Caius Fulvius Flaccus, lieutenant- 
general, with the cavalry of the confederates, on 
the side opposite tlic river Vulturnus. The 
fight began with the usual shouting and tumult. 
But, besides the other noises of men, horses, 
and weapons, the multitude of Campanians, un¬ 
able to bear arms, being spread along the walls, 
raised so loud a shout, accompanied with the 
clanguor of brazen instruments, such as is com¬ 
monly made in the dead of night on occa¬ 
sion of eclipses of the moon, that it drew the 
attention even of the combatants. Appius 
easily rc{mlsod the Campanians from the ram¬ 
part. Hannibal and his Carthaginians, a more 
powerful force, pressed hard on Fulvius. There 
the sixth legion gave way to the enemy, and, 
on its being broken, a cohort of Spaniards with 
three elephants pushed through to the very 
rampart. It had made an effectual breach in 
the Roman line; but while flattered, on the 
one hand, with the hope of forcing into the 
camp, it was threatened on the other with being 
cut off from the main body of the army. Whim 
Fulvius saw the dastardly behaviour of the 
legion, and the danger of the camp, he exhorted 
Quintus Navius, and the other principal cen¬ 
turions, to fail on that cohort that was fighting 
close to the rampart, and to cut it in pieces; ho 
observed to them, that « the juncture was cri¬ 
tical in the last degree; that these men must 
either be allowed a passage—and then they 
would break into the camp with le^ labour 
than they had exerted in forcing their way 
through a thick line of troops,—or they must 
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t>o despatched at the foot of the rampart. This 
would not be a matter of much contest; they 
were few in number, and shut out from their 
friends, and the very breach, which, while the 
Ron^ans were dispirited, was seen in their line, 
would if they faced about upon the foe, prove 
the means of inclosing and attacking them 
on all sides at once.” Navius, on hearing 
these words of the general, took from the 
standard-bearer, the standard of the second 
company of spearmen, and advanced with it 
against the enemy, threatening to throw it into 
the midst of them if the soldiers did not in¬ 
stantly follow him, and take a share in the 
fight. His person was very large, and the stan- 
derd, raised aloft, attracted the eyes of all. 
When he came up to the front of the Spaniards, 
showers of javelins were poured on him from 
all sides, almost the whole body directing their 
attacks against him alone; but neither the 
multitude of the enemies, nor the force of their 
weapons, could repel the onset of this single 
combatant. 

VI. At the same time, Marcus Atilius, a 
lieutenant-general, caused the standard of the 
first company of principles belonging to the 
■ same legion to be brought forward against the 
enemy. The officers commanding in the camp, 
Lucius Forcius Licinius and Titus Popilius, 
lieutenants-genoral, fought with vigour in de¬ 
fence of their trenches, and killed on the very 
rampart some elephants in the act of attempt- 
‘ing to cross it. The bodies of these filling up 
the ditch, as by a mound or a bridge, afforded 
a passage to the assailants, and a desperate 
slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of 
the camp, the Campanians and the Cartha¬ 
ginian garrison had been repulsed, and the 
fight was now maintained close to Ihc gate of 
Capua, which opens toward the city of Vul- 
turnus. The Romans were hindered from 
forcing their way in, not so much by the arms 
of the soldiers, as by the ballistcc and scorpions 
with which the gate was furnished ; and which, 
by the missile weapons they tlirew, kept the 
assailants at a great distance. The ardour of 
the Romans was, besides, cheoked by their 
commander, Appius Claudius, being wounded; 
for while he was encouraging his men in the 
van, he received a thrust from a javelin in the 
upper part of his breast below the left shoulder. 
Nevertheless a vast number of the enemy was 
killed before the gate, and the rest were driven, 
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in disorder into the city. When Hannibal saw 
that the Spanish cohort was slain to a man, and 
that the Romans maintained the defence of 
their camp with the utmost degree of vigour, 
he gave over the assault, and began to retreat; 
making his line of infantry face about, and the 
cavalry cover their rear against any attack. 
The legions were ardently intent on pursuing 
the enemy; but Flaccus ordered a retreat to 
be sounded, supposing that enough had been 
done to make the Campanian, and Hannibal 
himself, sensible, how little able he was to pro¬ 
tect them. Some who have written accounts 
of this battle inform us, that there were slain 
on that day, of Hannibal’s army, eight thou¬ 
sand men, and three thousand of the Campa¬ 
nians ; and that fifteen standards were taken 
from the Carthaginians, eighteen from the 
Campanians. In other accounts I find that 
the importance of the battle was not by any 
means so great, and that there was more of 
alarm in the case, than of fighting; that a party 
ofNumidians and Spaniards, with some ele¬ 
phants, having, by surprise, broken into the 
Roman camp, the elephants going through the 
middle of it overthrew the tents with great 
noise, so that the beasts of burden broke their 
collars and ran about frightened; that to in¬ 
crease the disorder a stratagem was used, Han¬ 
nibal sending in some persons who (ould speak 
the Latin language, of whom he had many, 
giving orders, in the name of the consuls, that 
as the camp was lost, every man should fly, as 
he was able, to the nearest mountains; but that 
the imposition was quickly detected, and its 
progress stopped by a great slaughter of the 
enemy, and that the elephante were driven out 
of the camp with firebrands. This battle, in 
whatsoever manner begun and ended, was the 
last that was fought previous to the surrender 
of Capua. The medixtuticus, or chief magis¬ 
trate of the Campanians, for this year, was 
Seppius Lesius, a man of obscure birth and 
small property. There is a story, that, at a 
former time, when his mother was, in his be¬ 
half, (he being under age,) expiating for a pro¬ 
digy which happened the family, the aruspex 
answered her, that the supreme power at Capua 
would come to that boy: on which, knowing 
no circumstance that could countenance such 
an expectation, she replied, “ What you say 
supposes the affairs of the Campanians in a 
truly desperate state, when the supreme ma¬ 
gistracy is to come to my son.” This ex- 
48 » 
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pesslon, meant in derision of a true pre¬ 
diction, proved itself true in the event; for the 
people being distressed by the sword and by 
famine, and destitute of every kind of hope, 
those who were by birth entitled to expect the 
posts of honour, declining to accept them, 
Lesius, who exclaimed that Capua was desert¬ 
ed and betrayed by the nobility, obtained the 
post of supreme magistrate, and was the last 
Campanian who held it 
VII. Hannibal, seeing that he could neither 
bring the enemy to another engagement, nor 
force a passage through their camp into Capua, 
and fearing, lost the new consuls miglit cut olT 
his supplies of provisions, determined to drop 
a design in which he had no prospect of success, 
and to remove from the place. To what quar¬ 
ter he should next direct his route was then to 
be resolved; and, wlule he was earnestly delib¬ 
erating on this head, he felt his mind strongly 
impelled to make an attempt on Rome itself, 
the grand source of the war: a measure always 
ardently wished for, and the omission of which, 
on the favourable occasion after the battle of 
Canme, was generally censured by others, and 
not defended by himself. He thought that he 
need not despair of gaining possession of some 
part of the city during the panic and tumult 
which his unexpected approach would occasion; 
and that when Rome should be in danger, 
either both tlie commanders, or at least one of 
them, would leave Capua ; and that, should 
they divide their forces, this, by weakening 
both, would afford either him or the Campa¬ 
nians a chance of acting with success. One 
consideration made him uneasy, that, on his 
departure, the Capuans might perhaps im¬ 
mediately surrender. He therefore, by rewards, 
engaged a Numidian who was of a disposition 
to undertake any thing for pay, to be the bear¬ 
er of a letter to the people, and, going into the 
Roman camp in character of a deserter, to pass 
out privately on the other side to Capua. This 
letter was full of encouragememts to hold out: 
« his departure,” he told thorn, “ would prove 
the means of their safety, as it would draw 
away the Roman generals and armies from be¬ 
fore Capua to the defence of Rome.” He 
exhorted them « not to let their spirits sink; 
for by patient resolution, for a few days, they 
would free themselves entirely from the siege.” 
He then ordered all the vessels on the river 
Vultumus to be seized, and brought up to a fort 
which ho had before erected for the security of 


his camp. As soon as ho was informed that a 
sufficient number of these had been procured 
to carry over his troops, he led them down by 
night to the river, provided with victuals for 
ten days, and, before morning, they gained- the 
other side. 

VII. That this step was intended, Fulvius 
Flaccus had discovered, from deserters, before 
it was put in execution ; and had apprised the 
senate of it by a letter sent to Rome, where 
men’s minds were variously affected by the in¬ 
telligence. At a meeting of the senate, which 
was immediately convened on this alarming 
omorgcncy, Publius Cornelius, surnamed Asina, 
recommended, that all concern about Capua, 
with every other matter, ahould be laid aside, 
and all the generals and armies called home, 
from every part of Italy, for tlic defence of the 
capital. Fabius Maximus rci'rescntod it as ut¬ 
terly disgraceful to retire from Capua and to 
let their fears be excited, and their motions 
directed, by every nod and menace of Hanni¬ 
bal. “Was it credible,” he said, “that he, 
who after gaining the victory of Oannai had not 
dared to a[iproach the city, should now, after 
being repulsed from Capua, conceive an expec¬ 
tation of taking Rome 1 His purpose in coining 
was not to attack Rome, but to raise the siege 
of Capua. As to Rome, Jupiter and the rest of 
the gods, witnesses of the treaties broken by 
Hannibal, would, with the troops then in the 
city defend it.” These opposite ojiinions 
were both rejected, and that of Publius Vale¬ 
rius Flaccus, which pointed out a middle 
course, was adopted. He advised, that due 
attention should be paid to both the affairs 
in question, and that a letter should he sent to 
the generals commanding at Capua, informing 
them of the force then in that city, mentioning 
that “ they themselves knew what number of 
troops Hannibal brought with him, and how 
many were necessary for carrying on the siege 
of Capua and directing, that “ if one of the 
generals and a part of the army could bo sent 
to Rome, and at the same time, the siege be 
properly carried on by the remaining troops, 
and the other general; then, that Claudius and 
Fulvius should settle between themselves 
which should conduct the siege of Capua, and 
which should come home to defend their native 
city in any attack.” A decree of the senate, to 
this effect, having been passed and carried to 
Capua, Quintus Fulvius, proconsul, whose part 
it was to go to Rome, his colloague being in- 
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disposed in consequence of his wound, having 
selected out of three armies fifteen thousand 
foot and one thousand horse, conveyed them 
over the Vulturnus. Having learned with 
.certainty that Hannibal intended to go by the 
Latine road, he despatched couriers before him 
to the corporate towns on and near the Appian 
road, Setia, Cora, and Lanuvium, with orders 
that the f)eoplc of those places should not only 
have provisions prepared for their u.se, but also 
bring them down to the road from the lands 
which lay out of the way; and that they should 
draw together bodies of soldiers into their 
towns, that every man might stand forth in de¬ 
fence of his own state. 

IX. Hannibal, after passing the Vulturnus, 
encamped for that day at a small distance from 
the river. On the day following, he passed by 
Gales, and came into the Sicilian territory, 
where he halted one day to lay it way; and 
then marched along the Latine waste through 
the territories of Suc.ssa, Alhfse, and Casirium. 
Under the walls of Casinum he remained en¬ 
camped two days, ravaging the country round. 
Proceeding thcncc by Intcramna and Aqumum, 
he came into the Prcgellan region, to the river 
.Liris, where he found the liridge broken down 
by the people with design to check his progress. 
On the other hand, Fulvius had met a delay 
at the Vulturnus, for Hannibal had burned the 
ships, and he found great difficulty, in a place 
where timber was exceedingly scarce, to pro- 
Vure rafts for transporting his army. But this 
being at length cflected, the rest of his march 
was easy and expeditious; for, not only in the 
towns, but on both sides of the road, he was 
accommodated with plenty of provisions; while 
the soldiers cheerfully exhorU'd each other to 
quicken their pace, in the consideration that 
they were going to defend ihcir native city. 
At Rome, a messenger from Fregolla, who had, 
without stopping, travelled a day and a night, 
caused a most violent alarm; which, being 
augmented by people running up and down, 
and adding groundless circumstances to what 
they had heard, put the whole city into a tu¬ 
multuous ferment. 'Phe lamentations of the 
women were not only heard from the private 
houses; but the matrons in all quarters, rushing 
out into the public streets, ran to all the tem¬ 
ples, where they swept the altars with their 
dishevelled hair, fell on their knees, and with 
hands raised up towards the heavens and the 
gods, prayed that they would rescue the city 


of Rome from the attempts of its enemies, 
and preserve from hostile violence the Roman 
mothers, and their little children. The senate 
remained assembled at the forum, that the ma¬ 
gistrates there might, on any occasion, consult 
them readily. Some accepted commands of 
parties, and repaired to the several i)OBts to 
execute their duties; others offered their ser¬ 
vices wherever they might be requisite. Guards 
were posted in the citadel, in the capitol, on 
the walls, on the outside of the city, and like¬ 
wise on the Alban mount, and in the fort of 
.^sula. In the midst of this confusion, news 
arrived that Quintus Fulvius, proconsul, had 
set out with an army from Capua; and lest his 
authority should be dismissed by his coming 
into the city,* the senate passed a decree that 
Quintus Fulvius should have equal power with 
the consuls. Hannibal, after ravaging the lands 
of FrcgelJa with particular seventy, in rc.scnt- 
ment for the breaking down the bridges, came 
through the territories of Frusino, Ferentium, 
and Anagnia, into that of I.avici; thence pur¬ 
suing his route through Aligidum to Tusculum, 
where, being refused admittance into the town, 
he marched towards the right, to Gabii, and 
bringing down his army from thence into the 
lands of the Pupiiiian tribe, pitched his camp 
eight miles from Rome. In proportion as he 
came nearer to the city, the greater was the 
number of its fugitives slam by the W umidians, 
who advanced before him; and very many pri¬ 
soners, of all ranks and ages, were taken. 

X. During this general commotion, Ful¬ 
vius Fiaccus, with his army, entered Rome 
through the Capuan gate, and proceeded along 
the middle of the city, and through the Carinro. 
to the Esquili®; where, passing out, ho pitched 
his tents between the Esquiline and Collinc 
gates. The plebeian lediles brought thither 
provisions for the troops; the consuls and 
senate came into the camp, and there held 
their consultations on the measures requisite 
in the present state of affairs. It was then 
resolved, that the consuls should encamp be¬ 
fore the Colline and Esquiline gates; that 
Caius Calpurnius, city pnetor, should command 
in the capitol and citadel; and that the senate 


• lie would have lost all authoiity on coming into tlio 
city; for, within Uio walls, a proconsul liad no jiirisdic- 
tton. Whenever, theroforo a jiroconsul ohiaiiiod a 
triumph or an ovation, it was necessary to procure an 
order of the people, investing him with the authority 
of a iDCigifltratQ during Uiat day. 
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should be kept assembled, in fall numbers, 
in the forum, as sudden exigencies might pro* 
bably require their consideration. Meanwhile 
Hannibal moved his camp forward to the river 
Anio, three miles from the city, and posting 
there his troops, he himself, with two thousand 
horsemen, proceeded from the Coiline gate as 
far as the temple of Hercules, riding about, and 
taking as near a view as he could of the forti¬ 
fications and situation of the city. Flaccus, 
ashamed of his being suifered to do this, and so 
much at his ease, sent out a party of cavalry 
against him, with orders to make those of the 
enemy retire into their camp. When the fight 
began, the consuls ordered a body of Numidian 
deserters, who were then on the Aventine (to 
the number of twelve hundred,) to march across 
the middle of the city to Esquiliac, judging 
that none would be better qualified to act 
among the hollows, and garden walls, and 
tombs, and inclosed roads in that quarter. 
Some persons, seeing from the capitol and 
citadel these men filing off on horseback, on 
the brow of the Publician hill, cried out, that 
the Aventine was taken; and this incident 
caused such confusion and terror, that, if the 
Carthaginian camp had not been just at the 
outside of the walls, the whole multitude would, 
in their consternation, have rushed out there. 
As it was, they ran back into the houses, and 
up to the roofs, from whence they poured down 
ston^ and weapons on their own soldiers pass¬ 
ing Uie streets, whom they took for enemies. 
Nor could the commotion be suppressed, or the 
mistake rectified, so thronged were the streets 
with crowds of peasants and cattle, which the 
sudden alarm had driven into the city. The 
party of Numidian cavalry were successful 
against the enemy, and drove them away. As 
ifwas necessary to suppress in various different 
places the many disturbances which were con¬ 
tinually arising on every slight occasion, a de¬ 
cree Was passed, that all who had been dicta¬ 
tors, consuls, or censors, should have the au¬ 
thority of magistrates, until the foe should re¬ 
tire from the walls. By this means a great 
many tumults, which were raised without 
foundation, during the remainder of that day, 
and the following night, were entirely crushed. 

XL Next day, Hannibal, crossing the Anio. 
drew up his forces in order of battle; nor did 
Flaccus and the consuls decline the challenge. 
When the armies on both sides stood nearly 
marshalled for the decision of a contest of such 


magnitude, where the city of Rome was to be 
the prize of the conqueror, a prodigious shower 
of rain, mixed with hail, so grievously annoyed 
both parties, that scarcely able to hold their 
arms, they retired to their respective camps, 
not moved, in the slightest degree, by any fear 
of their adversaries. On the next day, like, 
wise, when tho armies were formed on the 
same ground the same kind of storm separated 
them; and as soon as they had retired, the 
weather became wonderfully serene and calm. 
This was considered by the Carthaginians as 
portentous; and, wc are told, that Hannibal 
was heard to soy that sometimes the will, 
sometimes llic power of taking the city of 
Rome was denied him.” His hopes were also 
damped by two other incidents; one of some 
weight, the other trivial. The more important 
was, that, while he lay with his army under 
the walls of the city of Rome, he understood 
that a reinforcement of soldiers for Spain had 
marched out, with standards borne before them. 
The one of less importance was, and which he 
learned from a prisoner, that, at this very time, 
the ground whereon his camp stood, happened 
to be sold, and the price was not in the least 
lowered on that account. It appeared to him 
so great an insult, that a purchaser should be 
found at Rome for that ground which he actu¬ 
ally held and possessed by right of conquest, 
that he immediately called a crier, amd ordered 
him to set up to sale the silversmiths* shops, 
which at that time stood round the Roman 
forum. Discouraged by all those circumstan¬ 
ces, he moved his camp to the river Tutia, six 
miles from the city, and proceeded thence to 
the grove of Feronia, where was a temple at 
that time, much celebrated for its riches; the 
Capenatians and other neighbouring states be¬ 
ing accustomed to bring hither the first fruits 
of their lands, and other offerings, according to 
their abilities, by which means it was decorated 
with abundance of gold and silver: of all these 
offerings the temple was then despoiled. After 
Hannibal’s departure, large heaps of brass were 
found ih it, the soldiers having, through re¬ 
morse for this impious proceeding, thrown in 
pieces of uncoined metal. That this temple 
was pillaged, all writers agree. But Ccelius 
asserts, that Hannibal in his march towards 
Rome, turned wide thither from Eretum; and 
he traces his route through Amitemum; Cutilii, 
and Reate, alleging, that from Campania, he 
came into Samnium, thence into Pelignia* 
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t&en, passing near the town of Sulmo^ proceed¬ 
ed into the territory of the Marrucinians, thence 
through the lands of Alba into Marsia, and 
so on to Amiternum, and the village of Foruli. 
^or this diversity of opinion owing to peo¬ 
ple’s having lost, within so short a period, a 
distinct remembrance of the traces of so great 
an army; for, that he went in that track, is 
certain; tlie only matter in doubt is, whether 
ho took this route in advancing towards Rome, 
or in his return thence to Campania. 

Xn. But Hannibal showed not such obsti¬ 
nate perseverance in his endeavours to raise 
the siege of Capua, as the Romans did in push¬ 
ing it forward: for, from Lucania, he hastened 
away into Bruttium, and all the way to the 
very strait and the city of Rheglum, with such 
speed, that in consequence of his sudden arri¬ 
val he was very near taking that jilace by sur¬ 
prise. Capua, though the vigour of the siege 
had not in the meantime been at all relaxed, 
yet felt the return of Flaccus; and it was mat¬ 
ter of great wonder to the besieged, that Han¬ 
nibal had not come back at the same time 
But, in discoursing with some of the besiegers 
they soon learned, that they were left to them 
selves and abandoned; and that the Cartha 
ginians considered the hope of maintaining pos¬ 
session of Capua as desperate. This afflicting 
intelligence was followed by an edict of the pro- 
consul, published by direction of the senate, 
and spread among the enemy, that “ any native 
oT Campania who should come over before a 
certain day should be indemnified for all that 
was past.” But not one embraced the offer, 
though they were not restrained by fidelity to 
their associates, so much aj by their fears, be¬ 
cause at the time of their revolUng they had 
committed crimes too enormous, as they sup¬ 
posed to be forgiven. However, though none 
of them were led to desert by a regard to pri¬ 
vate interest, yet neither was any proper care 
taken to promote the interest of the public. 
The nobility had renounced all public business, 
and could not be compelled to meet in the 
senate; and he who was in the office of chief 
magistrate, was a man who had not, from 
thence, derived any honour on himself, but had, 
from his own worthlessness, stripped the office 
of its weight and authority. Not one of the 
nobles even appeared in the forum, or in any 
public place; but kept themselves shut up in 
their houses, in daily expectation of the down¬ 
fall of their city, and the ruin of their country, 


together with their own destruction. The ad¬ 
ministration of all business had devolved on 
Bostar and Hanno, the commanders of the 
Carthaginian garrison, the chief object of 
whose concern was their own danger, not that 
of their allies. These men wrote to Hannibal 
in terms not only free, but harsh, charging him, 
that “besides surrendering Capua into the 
hands of the enemy, he had abandoned them 
and their garrison to the hazard of all kinds of 
torture: that he had gone off to Bruttium as if 
on purpose to get out of the way, lest the city 
should be taken in his sight This was not 
like the conduct of the Romans, whom not 
even an attack on the city of Rome could draw 
away from the siege of Capua: so much more 
steady were Romans in enmity than Carthagin¬ 
ians in friendship.” They told hhn, that “ if 
he would return to Capua, and bring his whole 
force thither, both they and the Campanians 
would be ready to sally forth to his assistance. 
They had not crossed the Alps for the purpose 
of waging war with the people of Rhegium, or 
of Tarentum; wherever the Roman legions 
were, there ought likewise to be the Cartha¬ 
ginian armies. In this manner success had 
been obtained at Cannae; in this manner at the 
Thrasimenus; by uniting, by keeping their 
camp close to that of the enemy, by making 
trial of fortune.” Having written a letter to 
this eifect, they gave it to some Numidians, 
who had before promised their service for a 
reward agreed on. After these had come into 
the camp to Flaccus as deserters, intending to 
watch for an opportunity of proceeding thence, 
(the famine which had raged so long in Capua 
affording any one a colourable pretence for de¬ 
serting,) a Campanian woman who had been 
mistress to one of these, came unexpectedly 
into the camp, and informed the Roman gene¬ 
ral that the Numidians had come over with a 
treacherous design, and were carrying a letter 
to Hannibal; and that of this she was ready to 
convict one of them, who had disclosed the 
matter to her. On being brought to an ex¬ 
amination, he at first maintiuned firmly that ho 
did.not know the woman; but aRerwards, 
yielding reluctantly to the force of truth, on 
seeing that the racks were called for and brought 
out, he confessed the fact The letter was 
produced, and a farther discovery made of a 
matter not hitherto mentioned, that several 
other Numidians under the appearance of de. 
serters, were strolling about in the Roman 
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camp. These, in number about seventy, 
were, apprehended, and, together with the late 
deserters, beaten with rods; their hands were 
then cut off, and they were driven back to 
Capua. 

XIII. The sight of a punishment so grievous 
quite broke the spirits of the Campanians. 
The populace, crowding about the senate- 
house, compelled Lesius to call a meeting of 
the senate, and openly threatened the nobles, 
who, for a long time past, had absented them¬ 
selves from public assemblies, that, if they did 
not attend the meeting, they would go round 
to each of their houses, and drag them out by 
force. The fear of this procured the magistrate 
a full senate. At this meeting, while the rest 
proposed sending ambassadors to the Roman 
generals, Vibius Virius, who had been the 
principal promoter of the revolt from the Ro¬ 
mans, on being asked his opinion, said, that 
«Those who spoke of sending ambassadors, 
and of peace, and a surrender, did not consi¬ 
der either what they themselves would do, if 
they had the Romans in their power, or what 
they must expect to suffer from them. What!” 
said he, “ do you imagine that your surrender 
now will be of the same kind with that, whereby, 
in order to obtain support against the Samnites, 
we delivered ourselves and all belonging to us 
into the hands of the Romans 1 Have you 
already forgotten at what season and in what 
circumstances, we revolted from the Romans ? 
Have you already forgotten how, at the time of 
this revolt, we put to death with indignity and 
torture, their garrison, which might have been 
dismissed 1 How often and with what hitter 
animosity, wc have sallied out against them, 
since they began the siege; and even attacked 
their camp ? That we invited Hannibal, in 
hopes of crushing them; and that wc lately 
sent him hence to attack the city of Rome 1 
Recollect, on the other hand, the instances of 
their animosity against us; that you may, from 
thcncc, be able to estimate what room there is 
for hope. When there was a foreign enemy 
in Italy, and that enemy was Hannibal; when 
war blazed in every quarter, they, neglecting 
every other concern, neglecting Hannibal him¬ 
self, sent both their consuls with two consular 
armies to attack Capua. These two years 
they have kept us shut up, surrounded with 
trenches, and consuming us by famine; although 
they themselves together with us, undergo the 
extremest dangers, and the severest labours; 


often losing many at their rampart and trenches, 
and, at last, being nearly beaten out of their 
camp. But I will not enlarge upon these 
matters. To endure toil and hardships in 
attacking an enemy’s city, \8 no new thing »it- 
is usual. What I am going to mention, affords 
a proof of resentment and implacable hatred; 
Hannibal, with a powerful army of horse and 
foot, assaulted their camp, and got possession 
of a part of it. The greatness of their danger 
did not, in the least, dispose them to drop the 
siege. Crossing the Vulturnus, he laid waste 
the territory of Cales with fire; such a severe 
calamity of their allies called them not away. 
He ordered his troops to march in hostile array 
to the city of Rome itself: this storm, ready 
to burst on their heads, they likewise slighted. 
Passing the Anio, he encamped within three 
miles of Rome, and at last advanced to the 
very walls and gales, showing a determination 
to deprive them of their city, unless (hey quitted 
Capua. They did not quit it. Wild beasts, 
inflamed with blind fur}' and rage, you may 
draw away to the assistance of their young, if 
you go up to their dens and cubs. As to the 
Romans, not the blockade of Romo, nor their 
wives and children, whose lamentations might 
almost be heard even here, not their altars, their 
houses, the temple of their gods, and the so. 
pulchrcs of their ancestors profaned and vio¬ 
lated, could draw them away from Capua; so 
keen are their wishes to bring us to punish¬ 
ment, so eager their thirst for our blood. And, 
perhaps, not without reason ; for we, on our 
parts, would have done the same, had fortune 
given us the power. Wherefore, since the im¬ 
mortal gods have determined otherwise, and 
though I ought not to decline death; yet while 
I am free, while I am master of myself, I can, 
by a death both honourable and easy, avoid 
the torture and indignities which the enemy 
hopes to inflict on me. Never will I sec 
Appius Claudius and Quintus Fulvius puffed 
up with the insolence of victory; nor will I be 
dragged in chains through the city of Rome, 
as a spectacle in their triumph, that I may^af- 
terwards, either in a dungeon or tied to a 
stake, have my hack mangled with stripes, and 
submit my neck to a Roman axe; never will 
I see my native city demolished, and reduced 
to ashes, nor the Campanian matrons and 
virgins dragged to violation. Alba, from 
whence they themselves sprung, they rased 
from the foundation, that no monument of 
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Vheir extraction or origin might exist. Can' 
1 believe that they will spare Capua, against 
which they are more violently incensed than 
against Carthage 1 Whosoever of you, then, 
arc (tisposcd to yield to destiny, before they 
become spectators of so many scenes of such 
horrid kinds, for these a banquet is prepared 
and ready, this day, at my house. When you 
shall have indulged plentifully in food and 
wine, the same cup that will be given to me 
shall go round. That cup will save our bodies 
from torture, our minds from insult, our eyes 
and ears from the sight and hearing of all the 
cruelties and indignities that await the con¬ 
quered. There will be persons in readiness to 
throw our lifeless bodies on a large pile kindled 
in the court-yard of the house. This way 
alone conducts us to death with honour and 
freedom. Our enemies themselves will admire 
our courage, and IIannii>al will be convinced, 
that the allies, whom he deserted and betrayed, 
were men of determined valour.” 

XIV. More approved of the proposal con¬ 
tained in this speech of Vibius, than had reso¬ 
lution to adopt it. The greater part of the 
senate, conceiving hopes that the clemency of 
the Roman people, often experienced in former 
disputes, might be extended even to their case, 
after passing a decree for that purpose, sent 
ambassadors to surrender Capua to the Romans. 
About twenty-seven senators followed Vibius 
Virius to his house; where after feasting with 
him, and, as far as they could, banishing from 
their minds, by wine, all feeling of the impend¬ 
ing evil, they every one took the poison. They 
then broke up the meeting, gave their hands, 
took the last embrace, condoling with one ano¬ 
ther on their own fall, and that oftheir country. 
Some remained there, in order to be burned 
together on one pile, and the rest retired to 
their several houses. Their veins were filled 
by the victuals and wine; which circumstance 
retarded the efficacy of the poison in hastening 
death, so that most of them lingered through 
that whole night, and part of the next day; 
hojvevcr, they all expired before the gates were 
opened to the enemy. On the day following, 
the gate of Jupiter, which was opposite to the 
Roman camp, was opened by order of the pro- 
consul, and through it marched in one legion 
and two confederate squadrons under the 
command of Caius Fulvius, lieutenant-general. 
His firet care to have all the arms and 
weapons in the city brought to him; then, plac¬ 


ing guards at all the gates, to prevent any one 
going or being conveyed out, be secured the 
’arthagiiiian garrison, and ordered the Cam¬ 
panian senators to go into the camp to the Ro¬ 
man generals. On their arrival there, they 
were all immediately thrown into chains, and 
ordered to furnish the quffistors with an account 
of what gold and silver they possessed. The 
gold amounted to seventy pounds weight, the 
silver to three thousand two hundred. Of tho 
senators, twenty-five were sent to Gales, and 
twenty-ciglit to Tcanum, to be kept in custody. 
These were tho persons who appeared to have 
been chielly instruiiieiil.u in bringing about the 
revolt from the Romans. 

XV. Withrespect to the punishment of tho 
Campanian senate, Fulvius and Claudius could 
by no means agree. Claudius was inclined to 
favour their suit for pardon; the ojiinion of 
Fulvius was more severe. Appius, therefore, 
proposed, that tlic entire determination of that 
matter should bo removed to Rome; observ¬ 
ing, that it was highly reasonable that the se¬ 
nate should have an opportunity of enquiring, 
whether they had brought any of the Latino 
confederates, or of the municipal towns, to take 
part in their designs, and whether they had 
been assisted by them in the war. Fulvius in¬ 
sisted, that “ it would be to the last degree im¬ 
proper, that faithful allies should have their 
minds disturbed by dubious imputations, and be 
subjected to informers, who never scruple either 
what they say or do. Any inquiry of that kind, 
therefore, he was resolved to suppress and stifle.” 
After this conversation they parted; and Ap¬ 
pius made no doubt that his colleague, though, 
he sj)oke in this determined manner, would yet 
in a case of such importance, wait for letters 
from Rome. But Fulvius apprehensive that 
his intention might bo frustrated by that very 
means, dismissed the officers attending at his 
pavilion, and ordered the military tribunes and 
priefccts of the allies to give notice to two 
thousand chosen horsemen, to be in readiness at 
the third trumpet. With this body of horse he 
set out in tho night for Teanum, and entering 
the’ gate at tho first light, proceeded straight to 
the forum. The arrival of the horsemen hav¬ 
ing caused immediately a concourse of people, 
he ordered the Sidicinian magistrate to be 
summoned, and commanded him to bring forth 
the Campanians whom he hadinliis custody. 
Accordingly they were all brought forth, beat¬ 
en with rods, and beheaded. From thence, he 
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rode away at full speed to Gales; where when 
he had taken his seat on Uie tribunal^ and the 
lictoTS were binding Campanians to the 
stakes a courier arriving in haste from Rome, 
delivered him a letter from Caius Calpurnius, 
the prstor, and a decree of the senate in their 
favour. A murmur immediately spread from 
the tribunal through the whole assembly, that 
the case of the Campanians was reserved for the 
cognizance of the senate. Fulvtus, suspecting 
this to be so, when he received the letter, thrust 
it unopened into his bosom, and commanded 
the crier to order the lictor to proceed in his 
duty according to law. Thus those also who 
were at Calcs suffered punishment. He then 
read the letter and the decree, when it could 
not obstruct the business already finished, and 
which had been hurried on lest it might be ob¬ 
structed. When Fulvius was rising from his 
scat, Tauroa Jubellius, a Campanian, making 
his way through the middle of the city and of 
the crowd, called on him by name. Fulvius, 
wondering what his business with him might be, 
r^umed his seat; on which the other said, 
« Order me also to bo put to death, that you 
may boast of having killed a braver man than 
yourself.” Fulvius said, that “ the man had 
certainly lost his reason,” and observed besides, 
that« if ho were inclined to comply with his 
desire, he was now restrained by a decree of the 
senate.” Jubellius on this exclaimed: « Since, 
after seeing my country reduced to captivity, 
after losing my friends and relations, after hav¬ 
ing killed, with my own hand, my wife and 
children, to prevent their suffering any indig¬ 
nity, 1 am denied even the means of dying in 
the same manner with these my countrymen; 
let me seek from my own resolution a deliver¬ 
ance from this detested life; and then stabbing 
himself through the breast, with a sword which 
he had concealed under his garment, he fell 
lifeless at the general’s feet. 

XVI. Because not only the whole business 
relative to the punishment of the Campanians, 
but, also, most of the other transactions, on 
that quarter, were conducted agreeably to the 
single judgment of Flaccus, some writers affirm, 
that Appius Claudius died before the surrender 
(tf Capua. They say, too, that this same 
Taurea neither came voluntarily to Cales, nor 
died by his own hand; but that, while he was, 
among the rest, tied to a stake, ami because the 
expressions which he loudly vociforated could 
not be well heard, amidst the noise of the 


crowd, Flaccus had ordered silence to be made, 
and that then Taurea uttered the words before- 
mentioned : that “ be^ a man of consummate 
valour, was to be put to death by one his infe¬ 
rior in courage!” that, on his saying this, the 
crier, by order of the proconsul, pronounced 
aloud this order, Lictor, apply the rods to the 
man of valour, and on him first e:;ecute the 
law.” Some writers assert also, that he read 
the decree of the senate before he beheaded the 
prisoners; but because there was an expression 
annexed, that “ if he judged proper, he should 
refer the business entire to the senate,” he in¬ 
terpreted this as giving him authority to deter¬ 
mine what he judged most conducive to the 
public good. From Cales he returned to Ca¬ 
pua, and received the submission of Atella and 
Galatia. In these towns also, the persons who 
had been in the management of aflairs, wore 
punished. Upon the whole, eighty of the prin¬ 
cipal members of the senate were put to death, 
and about three hundred Campanian nobles 
were thrown into prison. The rest, being sent 
into several of the cities of the Latine confede¬ 
rates to be kept in custody, perished by various 
means. The whole remaining multitude of 
Campanian citizens were ordered to be sold. 
How to dispose of the town and its territory 
remained to be considered; and here, many 
were of opinion, that a city, so hostile in dispo¬ 
sition, so near the Roman borders, and so formi¬ 
dably powerful, ought to be demolished. 
However, the consideration of immediate utility 
prevailed; and, on account of the soil, which 
was well known to be endued with a fertility 
qualifying it for every kind of cultivation, and 
beyond any other in Italy, the city was pre¬ 
served, to be a kind of settlement of husband¬ 
men. For the purpose of peopling the same, 
all theme of its former inhabitants, who had not 
become citizens, together with the freedmen, 
dealers, and tradesmen, were ordered to remain; 
the land and public buildings became the pro¬ 
perty of the Roman people. It was, however, 
determined, that Capua should have no other 
privilege of a city, than the being inhabitedyno 
system of civil polity, no assembly of a senate 
or common^ no magistrates. For it was sup- 
pemed that a multitude, without a public council, 
without a ruling head, participating in no 
common righte would be incapable of forming 
designs in concert It was further ordained, 
that the administration of justice should be con¬ 
ducted by a pnefect, to bo sent yearly from 
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R&me. In this manner were the affairs of 
Capua adjusted, with a policy in every par* 
Ucuiar commendable. Severe and speedy pun* 
ishmcnt was inflicted on the most guilty; the 
•populace were dispersed beyond all hope of rc> 
turn; but no passionate resentment was vented, 
in fire and devastation, on the unoffending 
houses and walls. There was impressed on 
the minds of all the allies, an advantageous opi¬ 
nion of Roman clemency in the sparing of this 
very celebrated and opulent city, the demolition 
of which would have deeply afflicted, not only 
all Campania, but every state in its neighbour¬ 
hood. This conduct extorted also from the 
enemy a full acknowledgment of the power of 
the Romans to punish faithless allies; while 
they were convinced how utterly inadequate the 
ability of Hannibal was to afford them the pro¬ 
tection engaged for. 

XVII. 7'he attention of the senate being 
no longer necessary to the business of Capua, 
they decreed to Claudius Nero six thousand 
foot and three hundred horse, to be chosen by 
himself out of those two legions which he had 
commanded at that place; with a like number 
of foot, and eight hundred horse of the confo- 
dprate Latinos. This army he embarked at 
Puteoli, and carried over to Spain. When the 
fleet arrived at Tarraco, he disembarked the 
troops, hauled the ships on shore, and, to aug¬ 
ment his numbers, armed the marines; then, 
marching to the river Iberus, and receiving the 
forces then with Titus Fonteius and Lucius 
Marcius, he proceeded towards the enemy. 
Hasdrubal, son of Hamilcar, was at this time 
encamped in Ausetaiiia, at a place called the 
Black Stones, between the towns of Illcturgo 
and Metissa—a valley surrounded by hills and 
wooils, the entrances to which were seized by 
Nero. In order to extricate himself, Hasdru- 
hal sent a messenger with the wand of peace, 
engaging that, if he were allowed to depart, he 
would entirely evacuate Spain. This proposal 
the Roman received with joy. I'hc Carthagi¬ 
nians then requested, that a conference might 
he held in order to settle, in writing, ^hc rules 
lo observed respecting the surrender of the 
citadels of the several towns, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a day whereon the garrisons were to 
be withdrawn, removing, without obstruction, 
every thing that belonged to them. This re¬ 
quest being complied with, Hasdrubal gave 
orders, that as soon as it should begin to grow 
dark, the part of his array least calculated for 
Vot. I.—4 U 
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expeditious movements should get out of the 
defile as they were able: particular care, how¬ 
ever, was taken that great numbers should not 
leave it at once, because a few were more likely 
both to pass in silence, and unobserved by the 
enemy, and also to make their way through the 
narrow and difficult paths. Next day the com¬ 
manders of It met; but the whole of it was 
purposely wasted by Hasdrubal in speaking 
and writing abundance of things perfectly im¬ 
material; and, consequently, the conference 
was postponed to the next. He thus gained 
the space of the following night also, to send 
out more of his troops, and even the next day 
did not conclude the business. In this manner 
several days were passed in openly debating on 
the conditions, and the nights in privately send¬ 
ing off the Carthaginians; so that, when the 
greater part of his troops had got clear, his 
sincerity decreasing along with his fears, he re¬ 
fused to abide by what he himself had proposed. 
And now, almost thewhole of the irffantry had 
made their way out of the defile, when, at the 
dawn of day, a thick fog overspread both that 
and all the adjacent plains; which Hasdrubal 
perceiving, sent to Nero to defer the conference 
until the next morning, alleging, that this was 
a day on which the Carthaginians were prohi¬ 
bited by their religion from transacting any se¬ 
rious business. Even this raised no suspicion 
of deceit. Hasdrulial, having obtained the in¬ 
dulgence ho had demanded, instantly quitted 
the camp with his cavalry and elephants; and, 
without causing any alarm, gained a place of 
safety. About tho fourth hour, the fog being 
dispersed by the sun, the day cleared up, and 
showed to the Roman’s tho enemy’s deserted 
camp. Then, at last, Nero became acquainted 
with Carthaginian perfidy, and was so provoked 
at having thus been duped, that he set out di¬ 
rectly in pursuit of the retreating enemy, de¬ 
termined to bring him to an engagement; but 
the other eluded all his endeavours. Some 
skirmishes however took place between the rear 
of the Carthaginians and the advanced guard of 
the Romans. 

XVIII. Meanwhile those Spanish states, 
which, after the late disaster, had abandoned 
the cause of the Romans, did not return to their 
alliance, but no others had lately deserted them. 
At Rome, since the recovery of Capua, the 
senate and people gave not more earnest atten¬ 
tion to the affairs of Italy, than to those of 
Spain; they therefore determined to augment 
49 
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the army there, and to send a general to com¬ 
mand it. But it was not so easy to agree on the 
person to be sent, as it was to perceive that ex¬ 
traordinary care ought to be employed in the 
choice of one to be commissioned to such a 
charge, in which two most eminent commanders 
had fallen within the space of thirty days, and 
where he was to supply the place of the two. 
Some named one, some another, until the re¬ 
solution was at last adopted of leaving it to the 
people in assembly, to elect a proconsul for 
Spain; and the consuls accordingly proclaimed 
a day for the election. It had been expected, 
at first, that those who believed themselves 
qualified for such an important command, 
would become candidates; and the failure of 
this expectation renewed the aflliction of the 
public, for the severe blow which they had sus¬ 
tained, and for the generals whom they had lost. 
Under this dejection of mind, almost incapable 
of forming a judgment on the state of things, 
the people, nevertheless, on the day of election, 
repaired to the field of Mars, where they fixed 
their eyes on the magistrates, watching the 
countenances of the several men of the greatest 
eminence, who only cast looks of perplexity 
one on another. And now, every one began 
with added sorrow to remark, that their affairs 
were hopeless, and the cause of the public so 
desperate that no ono dared to accept the com¬ 
mand in Spain; when, on a sudden, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, a son of Publius, who was 
killed in Spain, being then about the age of 
twenty-four, went up to on eminence, from 
whence he could be seen, and declared himself 
a candidate. The eyes of the whole assembly 
were instantly turned on him, and universal ac¬ 
clamations testified hopes and presages of 
prosperity and success to his commission. Or¬ 
ders were given, that they should immediately 
proceed to give their suffrages, when not only 
every century, without exception, but every in¬ 
dividual, voted, that Publius Scipio should 
have the command in Spain. When the busi¬ 
ness was finished, and the vehemence and ardour 
of their emotions had subsided, a sudden silence 
ensued; and they now began to reflect on the 
strange manner in which they had acted, gov¬ 
erning themselves rather by partial inclination, 
than by judgment. His early age was the 
principal cause of their uneasiness: while some 
at the same time conceived terrible apprehen¬ 
sions from the fortune attending his house, and 
even from his name. The two familes he 


belonged to were then in mourning; and he was 
to set out for a province where he must carry 
on his operations between the tombs of his fa¬ 
ther and of his uncle. 

XIX. When he perceived that, afte^ going 
through the business with such alacrity of zeal, 
the people were yet impressed with solicitude 
and anxiety, be summoned an assembly; and 
there enlarged on the subject of his years, on 
the command entrusted to him, and the war to 
be earned on; and this he did with such 
magnanimity and elevation of sentiment, as to 
rekindle and renew the ardour which had 
subsided, and to fill the people with greater 
confidence than cither the faith reposed in any 
human professions, or than reason, judging from 
the most promising state of affairs, usually 
supplies. For Scipio was deserving of admira¬ 
tion, not only for real virtues, but also for a 
certain judicious method of displaying them to 
advantage, to which he had been trained from 
his youth. He generally represented any mat¬ 
ter, whicli he wished to carry with the 
multitude, as recommended either by a vision 
in the night, or by an admonition impressed on 
his mind by the gods; whether owing to the 
influence of some kind of superstition in him, 
or with the design of bringing men to execute 
his orders and schemes without hesitation, as 
if they were directed by the responses of an 
oracle. To prepare their minds for this, he 
never transacted any business, public or pri¬ 
vate (from the very moment of assuming tile 
manly gown), without first going to the capitol, 
walking into the temple, and sitting there for 
some time; generally alone and in some retired 
spot. This custom, which was observed by 
him through the whole course of his life, made 
several people give credit to a notion which 
was then propagated cither by his own contri¬ 
vance or by some unknown author, that he was 
of divine extraction; like to the fable formerly 
told of Alexander the Great, The fiction 
went, that he was begotten by a huge serpent: 
in which form the prodigy, it was said, had 
been very often seen in his mother’s chamber, 
and on people’s coming in, glided away sud¬ 
denly and disappeared. These miraculous 
stories he himself never discouraged, but rather 
artfully countenanced, neither contradicting any 
thing of the kind, nor absolutely aflUrming it. 
Many other remarkable incidents in respect 
of this youth (some real, and others fictitious,) 
had procured for him a degree of admiration 
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surpassing what was due to any human I'cing; 
and these were the motives which then induced 
the public to entrust him, at so unripe an age, 
with the conduct of so momentous a business 
as thaj to which ho had aspired. To the re¬ 
mains of the whole army, still in Spain, and 
the forces carried thither from Puteoli with 
Claudius Nero, were added ten thousand foot, 
and one ^ousand horse; and Marcus Junius 
Silanus, proprietor, was sent with him, to as¬ 
sist in the management of aflairs. Thus set¬ 
ting sail from Ostia, on the Tiber, with a fleet 
of thirty ships, which were all quinqueremes, 
and coasting along the shore of the Tuscan sea, 
the Alps, and the Gallic gulf; and then dou¬ 
bling the promontory Pyrene, he disem¬ 
barked his forces at Emporium, a city of 
Greeks, who came originally from Phocma. 
Thence, having ordered the fleet to follow, he 
marched by land to Tarraco, and there held a 
convention of all the allies; for on the news 
of hisarrnal, embassies had poured in from 
every state in the province. Hero he ordered 
the ships to be laid up on shore, after sending 
back four triremes of the Massilians, which 
had, out of respect, accompanied him from 
home. He then ap()licd himself to giving an¬ 
swers to the embassies of tlie severrd states, 
whose minds had been held in suspense by the 
succession of so many various events: and this 
he performed with much dignity of spirit, re¬ 
sulting from a thorough confidence in his own 
abilities; but at the same time, not one pre¬ 
sumptuous word fell from him, and, in every 
thing which he said, there appeared at once the 
greatest elevation of sentiment, and the greatest 
candour. 

XX. Leaving Tarraco, he visited the seve¬ 
ral states of the allies, and the wintcr.quarters 
of the army. Here he bestowed much praise 
on the soldiers, for having, after all their sufler- 
ings, in two such dreadful disasters succeeding 
one another, still retained possession of the 
province, not allowing the enemy to derive any 
advantage from their success, but excluding 
, ttic^ entirely from the country on the hither 
side of the Iberus, and honourably securing the 
safety of the allies. Marcius he kept near 
himself, and treated with him upon terms so 
highly honourable as plainly demonstrated, that 
he feared nothing less, than that any one might 
eclipse his own glory. Silanus then succeeded 
in the room of Nero, and the troops lately ar¬ 
rived went into winter-quarters. Scipio having 


without loss of lime, repaired to the places 
where his presence was requisite, and finished 
the business there to be done, returned to 
Tarraco. The enemy were, by this time, pos¬ 
sessed with an opinion of Scipio not inferior 
to that entertained by his own countrymen and 
the allies; and they lull, moreover a kind of 
foreboding of what was to come, which (the 
less able they were to account for apprehen¬ 
sions of which no cause appeared) impressed 
the greater dread upon their minds. They had 
gone into winter quarters in diflerent parts of 
the country: Hasdrubal, son ofGisgo, atOades, 
on the ocean; Mago in the inland parts, the 
greatest part of his troops being stationed above 
the pass of Castulo ; and Hasdrubal, son of 
Hamilcar, in the neighbourhood of Saguntum, 
oil the banks of the Iberus. Towards the end 
of that summer wherein Capua was taken, and 
Scipio came into Spain, a Carthaginian fleet, 
which was called over from Sicily to Tarentum 
to cut off the supplies of the Roman garrison 
in the citadel, shut up, indeed, every access to 
it by sea: but, by lying there too long, caused 
a greater scarcity among their friends than 
among the enemy: for the quantity of corn 
that could he brought into the town along the 
coasts, which were kept in awe, and through 
the ports, which were kept open by the power 
of the Carthaginian fleet, was not equal to the 
consumption of the fleet itself, crowded as it was 
with a mixed multitude of people of every de¬ 
scription ; and while the garrison of the citadel, 
being few in number, could support themselves 
out of the magazines previously formed without 
any importation all that could be brought in 
was too little to answer the dcma^ids of the 
Tarentines and the fleet. At last the fleet 
was sent away, which gave greater satisfaction 
than its coming had done, hut produced very 
little relief to the scarcity; for when the naval 
force was removed, no more com could be 
brought in. 

XXL Towards the close of this summer, 
Marcus Marcellus having returned to Rome 
from his province of Sicily, the prsetor, Caius 
Calpurnius, assembled the senate in the temple 
of Bellona, to give him audience. Here, after 
expatiating on the services which he had per¬ 
formed, and complaining in mild terms, not 
more on his own account than on that of his 
soldiers, that though he had completed all the 
business of the province, he had not been 
allowed to bring home the army, he requested 
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ed permission to enter the city in triumph. 
Tbis occasioned a long debate, wherein it was 
urged on one side, that, after they had in his 
absence decreed a supplication and a thanks* 
giving to the immortal gods in his behalf and 
for services happily accomplished, the refusing 
him a triumph when he appeared to demand 
it, would imply an inconsistency; and, on the 
other, that, as they had decreed that he should 
give up, the command of the army to a succes* 
sor (which kind of decree was never passed, 
unless when war still subsisted in the province,) 
there would be no less inconsistency in voting 
him a triumph, as if the war were concluded, 
and while the troops, who could best testify 
whether he merited that honour or not, were 
in a distant country. The matter was at length 
compromised, with a decree that he should 
enter the city in ovation. The plebeian tri¬ 
bunes, by direction of the senate, proposed to 
the people the issuing of an order, that Marcus 
Marccllus should enjoy the authority of a gene¬ 
ral during the day on which he should pass 
through Rome in ovation. On the day preced¬ 
ing that of his entrance, he triumphed on the 
Alban mount; and, in his ovation, had great 
abundance of spoils home before him into the 
city. Together with a model, representing the 
captured city of Syracuse, were carried In pro¬ 
cession the catapultas, balistas, and every other 
kind of engine used in war. Likewise the 
valuable ornaments collected by their kings, at 
vast expense, during a long continuance of 
peace; abundance of wrought silver and brass, 
furniture of various kinds, precious garments, 
and a great number of remarkable fine statues, 
with which kind of ornaments Syracuse had 
abounded as much as any of the Grecian cities. 
Eight elephants were also led in his train, as 
an emblem of his victory over the Carthagin¬ 
ians ; and what formed not the least attractive 
part of the show, he was preceded by Sosis the 
Syracusan, and Mericus the Spaniard, with 
crowns of gold on their heads; the former of 
whom had guided the Romans into Syracuse 
by night, the other had delivered the island and 
its garrison into their hands. To both of these 
the freedom of the state was granted, and to 
each five hundred acres of land. The portion 
intended for Sosis was ordered to be given to 
him in the territory of Syracuse, out of the es¬ 
tates which had belonged cither to the kings 
or to the enemies of the Roman people, with 
any house that he should choose of those which 


had belonged to persons punished according'io 
the laws of war. Mericus, and the Spaniards 
who came over with him, were to have a city 
and lands allotted to them, in some of those 
parts of Sicily which had revolted from tho 
Romans: and Marcus Cornelius was commis¬ 
sioned to assign these to them wherever he 
should judge proper. Four hundred acres of 
land in the same country were decreed to Bel- 
ligenes, by whoso persuasions Mericus had been 
prevailed on to secede from the Carthaginians 
over to the Romans. After the departure of 
Marccllus from Sicily, a Carthaginian fleet 
landed eight thousand foot and three thousand 
Numidian horse, who were soon joined by the 
Murganlians, and their revolt was followed by 
that of Hybla, and several other cities of less 
note. The Numidians, headed by Mutines, 
making excursions through every part of the 
island, wasted with fire and sword the lands of 
those who were in alliance with Rome. Be¬ 
sides these untoward circumstances, the Roman 
troops, being incensed partly because they had 
not been carried home with their commander, 
and partly because they had been forbidden to 
winter in towns, became very remiss in their 
duty, and wanted rather a leader than inclina.- 
tion for a mutiny. In the midst of these diffi¬ 
culties, the prffitor, Marcus Cornelius, by some¬ 
times soothing, sometimes reproving the sol¬ 
diers, brought them to a calmer temper, and 
also reduced to submission all the states whirh 
had revolted; out of which he assigned Mur- 
gantia to those Spaniards who were entitled to 
a city and lands by the senate’s decree. 

XXII. As both the consuls were employed 
in the one province of Apulia, and as the dan¬ 
ger to be apprehended from Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians was not diminished, they were 
ordered to cast lots for Apulia, and Macedonia 
as their provinces. Macedonia fell to Sulpi- 
cius, and he succeeded in the room of Lavinus. 
Fulvius was called to Rome to preside at tho 
elections ; and, holding an assembly, the young¬ 
er Veturian century, being the first to vote, 
named Titus Manlius Torquatus, and Titus 
Otacilius, consuls. Manlius being presenl, a 
crowd gathered around him to offer their con¬ 
gratulations, there being no doubt of the con¬ 
currence of the people. Surrounded as he was 
by a vast multitude, he went up to tho consul’s 
tribunal, requesting permission to say a few 
words, and that the century which had voted 
might be called back. After the assembly had 
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vrtitcd some time with impatience) to know 
what he intended to require, he excused himself 
from accepting the oiUce, on account of the 
weakness of his eyes, observing, that “ it would 
be shameless presumption in a pilot, or a gene¬ 
ral, v/tio was obliged to transact his own proper 
Imsinoss by the help of other people’s eyes, to 
expect that the lives and fortunes of men should 
l)e commuted to his charge. Wherefore, he re¬ 
quested the consul to order the younger Vetu- 
rian century to be called back to vote anew, 
and to recollect, while they were electing con¬ 
suls, the war that subsisted in Italy, with the 
]>rcscnt exigencies of the commonwealth; and 
that people’s ears were scarcely yet relieved 
from the noise and tumult raised by the enemy, 
when a few months ago they lay close to the 
walls of Rome.” Hero he was interrupted by 
the century, who one and all cried out that 
they would not alter their vote. Torquatus 
then replied, “ Should I become consul, nei¬ 
ther shall I be able to endure your behaviour, 
nor you my government: go back, then, and 
vote again, and consider that there is a Cartha¬ 
ginian war subsisting in Italy, and that the 
leader of your enemies is Hannibal. The 
pentury then, moved by the authority of the 
man, and the murmurs of admiration expressed 
by all around, besought Titus to summon the 
elder Veturiaii century, as they wished to con¬ 
fer with persons older than themselves, and to 
be directed by them in their choice of consuls, 
'The elder Veturian century was accordingly 
summoned, and time was allowed for the others 
to confer with them, apart from the crowd, in 
the inclosurc of the voters. The ciders said, 
that there were three proper objects for thei' 
consideration, two of whom had already paasec 
through a full course of public honours. Quin 
tus Fabius, and Marcus Marcellus; thai 
if they had a particular wish to elect a consul 
yet untried, against the Carthaginians, there 
was Marcus Valerius L^vinus, who had con¬ 
ducted the war against king Philip, both on 
land and sea, with extraordinary success. They 
accordingly consulted together respecting those 
thtee, and the elders being dismissed, the young¬ 
er century proceeded to vote. They namec 
as consuls Marcus Claudius Marcellus, whos( 
character then shone in full splendour, in conse¬ 
quence of his glorious conquest of Sicily, ani 
Marcus Valerius, both absent;—and wore fol¬ 
lowed by all the rest of the centuries. Mer 
may ridicule the admirers of ancient times, but 


hall ever remain pemuaded, that even though 
hero should exbt a republic of Philosophers, 
such as speculative men are fond of forming in 
magination, but which never was known, yet 
there could not be produced either a nobility 
jf more solid judgment, and of more unambi¬ 
tious tempers, nor, a populace guided by sounder 
moral principles, than were these of whom I 
ipeak. That a century of young men should 
wish to consult their elders on the choice of a 
person to whom they were to entrust the go¬ 
vernment by their vote, appears indeed at pre¬ 
sent scarcely credible ; but it is because, in the 
a&hion of this age, even sons slight and disre¬ 
gard the counsel of their parents. 

XXin. They then proceeded to the elec¬ 
tion of prajtors, and Publius Manlius Volso, 
Lucius Manlius Acidinus, Caius Lretorius, and 
Lucius Cincius Alimentus, were chosen. It 
happened that, just as the elections were finish¬ 
ed, an account arrived that Titus Otacilius, 
whom the people would probably have appoint¬ 
ed consul, in his absence, together with Titus 
Manlius, if the course of the election had not 
been interrupted, had died in Sicily. The 
;amc9 of Apollo had been celebrated the year 
before, and, on the proposal to the prastor 
Ualpurnius, that they should be performed this 
year also, a decree was made by the senate 
that they should be cclcltratcd annually for 
ever. This year several prodigies were seen 
and reported. At the temple of Concord, 
a statue of victory, which stood on the sum¬ 
mit of the roof, being struck by lightning, 
and shaken at its base, fell and struck among 
the ensigns of the goddess which were on the 
pediment. From Anagnia and Frcgella re¬ 
ports were brought, that a wall and some gates 
were by the like moans thrown down; that, in 
the forum of Sudertum, streams of blood ran 
for a whole day ; that a shower of stones fell 
at Eretum, and that at Reate a mule bad pro¬ 
duced a foal. These prodigies were expiat¬ 
ed with the greater victims; the people were 
ordered to perform a supplication, of one day’s 
continuance, to avert the wrath of the gods, 
and the nine days’ festival was solemnized. 
Several of the public priests died this year, and 
new ones were appointed in their places. In the 
room of Marcus iEmilius Numida, decemvir 
of religious affairs, was substituted Marcus 
.^milius Lepidus; in the room of Marcus 
Pomponius MatLo, pontile Caius Livius; and 
in the room A ripuriui J ii ^ilius Maximus, 
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augur, Marcus Sorvillius. Because Titus Ota* 
ciliusCrassus, who was a pontiff, died after the 
conclusion of the year, there was no nomination 
of any person to his place. Caius Claudius, 
flamen of Jupiter, because he had committed 
some inegulari^ in the distribution of the en¬ 
trails, resigned the office. 

XXIV. About this time Marcus Valerius 
Levinus, after having first sounded the dispo¬ 
sitions of the principal men in secret confer¬ 
ences, came with si mu liirht ships to a council 
of the ^tolians, which had Iwcn previously 
summoned for this purpose. Here, to convince 
them of the flourishing state of the affairs of 
Italy and Sicily, he expatiated in high terms on 
the reduction of Capua, and of Syracuse, add¬ 
ing, that «the Romans inherited, even from 
their earliest ancestors, a constant disposition 
to study the interest of their allies; some of 
whom they had admitted into their state to 
equal privileges with themselves, and others 
were supported by them in such situations, that 
they chose rather to be allies, than fcllow-citi- 
zens. That the .'Etolians would be held by 
them in the higher degree of cstimadon, on 
account that they would be the first, of all the 
nations separated from them by the sea, who 
united with them in friendship. That Philip 
and the Macedonians were troublesome neigh¬ 
bours; but that he had already broken their 
strength and spirits, and was determined to re¬ 
duce them so low, that they should not only 
evacuate those cities, of which they had forci¬ 
bly deprived the iEtolians, but should find 
Macedonia itself an uneasy residence. As to 
the Acarnanians, whose dismemberment from 
their body gave the Eltolians much concern,he 
engaged to replace them under the former 
charter of obedience to their authority and ju¬ 
risdiction.” These assertions and promises of 
the Roman general, Scopas, who was then pnT- 
tor of the nation, and Dorimachus, a principal 
man among the .Etolians, confirmed by their 
own authority; and therefore, with the less 
reserve, and greater assurance of gaining belief, 
extolled the power and exalted reputation of 
the Roman people. However, that which had 
the greatest influence was the hope of recover¬ 
ing Acarnania. The particulars were accord¬ 
ingly reduced to writing, on which they were 
to join in a treaty of alliance and friendship 
with the Roman people, and a clause was add¬ 
ed, that«if it was agreeable to their own wish, 
the Eleans end Lacedsmonians should be in- 
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eluded on the same terms of friendship, and 
also Attains, Plcuratus, and Sccrdiltcdus,” 
Attains was king of Asia, the others of 
Thrace and Illyria. The terms of the treaty 
were, that « the Etolians should immediately 
commence war against Philip on land: tliat the 
Romans should assist them with not less than 
twenty ships of five banks of oars: tl\at,of all 
the cities that should be taken as far as Cor- 
cyra, beginning from EtoUa, the buildings of 
every description, together with the lands 
thereunto belonging, should bo the property of 
the Etolians; all other booty of what kind 
soever to bo given up to the Homans; that the 
Romans should use their endeavours to secure 
to the Etolians the possession of Acarnania: 
that, if the Etolians should make peace with 
Philip, an article should he inserted in the 
treaty, declaring it valid, only on condition that 
Philip should refrain from committing hostili¬ 
ties on the Romans, their allies, or any under 
their dominion: in like manner, if the Roman 
people should form an alliance with the king, 
that they should take care not to allow him a 
right of making war on the Etolians and their 
allies.” Such was the purport of the negotia¬ 
tion entered into by the above-named powers, 
two copies of wliich were made two years after, 
and deposited, one by the Romans, in the capi- 
tol, and the other by the Etolians, at Olympia, 
that these consecrated records might bear evi¬ 
dence of its contents. This delay arose from 
the Etoiian ambassadorshaving been too long 
detained at Rome, which however was no im¬ 
pediment to the business of the war; for the 
Etolians immediately commenced ho.stilities 
against Philip, while L®vinus attacked Zacyn- 
thus, a small island near the coast of Etolia, 
which has one city of the same name with it¬ 
self, This, excepting the citadel, he reduced 
by storm, and taking from the Acarnanians 
Eniadte and Nasus, put them into the hands 
of the Etolians. Judging that Philip was now 
sufficiently embroiled in war with his neigh¬ 
bours to prevent his thinking of Italy, the Car¬ 
thaginians, and his compact with Hannibal, l^c 
retired to Corcyra. 

XXV. Philip received the account of the 
defection of the Etolians at Pella, where he 
had fixed his residence for the winter. As he 
was to move his army into Greece in the be¬ 
ginning of the next spring, he determined to 
sUrike terror into the Illyrians, and the cities in 
that quarter, in return for the alarms which they 
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liad caused to him, so that they should leave 
Macedonia unmolested during his absence; ac¬ 
cordingly he undertook a sudden expedition 
against the territories of Oricum and Apollonia. 
The Appollonians who came out to meet him 
he compelled to fly with dismay into their city; 
then, after ravaging the frontiers of Illyricum, 
ho pursued his route with the same degree of 
expedition into Pelagonia, where he took Sin- 
tia, a town belonging to the Dardanians, and 
which would have afforded them a passage into 
Macedonia. Having finished this business with 
all possible speed, he turned his thoughts to 
the war which he had to maintain against the 
iEtolians and the Romans in conjunction, and 
marched down through Pelagonia, Lyncus,and 
Sottise into Thessaly, in hopes that many of 
these states might be prevailed upon to join 
him in support of the war with the ^tolians. 
Leaving therefore, at the narrow entrance of 
Thessaly, one of his generals, named Perscuh, 
with four thousand soldiers, to secure the pass 
against the J3tolians, ho went himself at the 
head of his army, before he should be engaged 
by more important business, into Macedonia, 
and thence into Thrace and Masdica. This 
nation had been accustomed, whenever they 
saw the king employed in a foreign war, and 
the kingdom left unguarded, to make incursions 
into Macedonia; he therefore set about wast¬ 
ing the country about Phragand®, and laid 
siege to the city of Jamphornia, the capital and 
principal fortress of Mcedica. Scopas, when 
he learned that the king had gone into Thrace, 
and was employed in carrying on war there, 
armed all the young men of the .Etolians, and 
prepared to carry hostilities into Acarnania. 
This nation conscious of their inability to op¬ 
pose him, seeing too that the cities of iCniadse 
and Nasus were already lost, and that they 
were besides threatened with an invasion by 
the Romans, formed a plan of action dictated 
by passion, rather than by prudence. Their 
wives, children, and all persons above the age 
of sixty years, they sent away into the neigh¬ 
bouring states of Epirius: while all from fifteen 
•to sixty bound themselves to each other by an 
oath, to march against the enomy, and not to 
return home unless victorious; framing a 
dreadful execration on such of their countrymen 
as should receive into their city or house, or 
admit to their table or fire-side, any one who 
had given way to the foe, or quitted his post 
in battle. They addressed also a most solemn 


obtestation of the same purport, to Uie state 
with whom they had an intercourse; beseech 
ing, at the same time, the Epirotes to inter in 
one common tomb such of their men as should 
fall in battle, and to fix this epitaph over their 
graves: ueee he the acab^akiaks, who 

DIED FIOUTINO IK DEFEKCE OF THEIB COUKTBT, 
AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE OF 

THE iBTOLiANs. With miods highly inflam¬ 
ed by these and such like means, they en¬ 
camped in tlifi extreme border of their coun¬ 
try, on the side where they expected the 
enemy; and by the despatches which they sent 
to representing the great danger that 

threatened them, obliged him to drop the 
prosecution of the designs in which he was 
engaged, although Jamphorina had already 
capitulated, and all his affairs were in a prospe¬ 
rous train. The enterprise intended by the 
iEtoIians was postponed, first on their hearing 
of the association entered into by the Acarna- 
nians; and, afterwards, on the news of Philip's 
approach, which made them even draw back 
into the interior parts of their country. Philip, 
however, though he had hastened by long 
marches to prevent the Acarnanians being 
overwhelmed, yet did not advance farther than 
Dios, whence, on hearing that the iBtolians 
had retired from Acarnania, he also removed 
to Pella. 

XXVI. Early in the spring Levinius set 
sail from Corcyra, and, doubling the cape of 
Leucatc, came to Naupactum, whence he sent 
notice, that he was proceeding to Anticyra, 
in order that Scopas and the iEtolians might 
be there to join him. Anticyra stands in 
Locris, on the left hand on entering the 
Corinthian gulf, and the march thither by 
land is short, as is the passage by sea, from 
Naupactum. In about three days after this, 
the siege of that town was commenced by the 
combined forces; but the attack on the side 
next the sea was the more difficult to be with¬ 
stood, because there was on board the fleet 
engines and machines of every sort: and, be¬ 
sides, the assailants were Romans. In a few 
days, therefore, the city capitulated, and was 
given up to the iEtolians. The spoil, accord¬ 
ing to compact, fell to the Romans. Here 
Lffivinus received a letter, acquainting him that 
he had been declared consul in his absence, and 
that Publius Sulpicius was coming to suc¬ 
ceed him in the command of the fleet. But 
he was seized by a tedious sickness, which 
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delayed his retara to Rome longer than any one 
wished. Marcus MarceUus, entering on the 
consulship on the ides of March, [Y. R. 543. B. 
C. 210.] held, on the same day, a meeting of 
the senate, merely for form’s sake, for he de* 
dared, that« he would introduce nothing re¬ 
specting the state of the commonwealth, or the 
distribution of the provinces, in the absence of 
his colleague. That he understood that there 
were great numbers of Sicilians in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city, at the country houses of 
persons who wished to deprecate his charac¬ 
ter ; and, so far was he from hindering an open 
publication of the charges fabricated and circu¬ 
lated by his enemies, that he would have given 
them instantly an opportunity of laying such 
charges before the senate, were it not that they 
pretended some kind of fear to speak of a con¬ 
sul in the absence of his colleague. That, 
however, when Levinus arrived, he would cer¬ 
tainly suRer no business to be transacted before 
the Sicilians were introduced to an audience 
of the senate. That Marcus Cornelius had 
made a kind of levy through all Sicily, for the 
purpose of sending to Rome the greater number 
of complaints against him ; and that the same 
person, with a view to injure his reputation, 
had, by his letters, filled the city with false re¬ 
presentations of war still subsisting in Sicily.” 
The consul’s behaviour on that day made peo¬ 
ple conceive a good opinion of the moderation 
of his temper. He then adjourned the senate, 
and it was expected that there would be almost 
a total suspension of every kind of business 
until the return of the other consul. Want of 
employment, as usual, gave occasion to various 
murmurs amongst the populace; they made 
great complaint of »the length of the war; of 
the devastation of the country by Hannibal on 
all sides of the city; of Italy being exhausted 
by levies of men, and of the loss of armies hap¬ 
pening almost every year; of consuls being 
now elected, who, both of them, had a passion 
for war; men too enterprising and daring, who, 
in a time of profound peace, were capable of 
exciting quarrels, and therefore there was the 
less reason to expect that, during the actual 
existence of hostilities, they would allow the 
public time to breathe.” 

XXVII. These discourses were interrupted 
by a fire which broke out near the forum, in 
the night preceding the festival of Minerva. 
Seven shops, where five were afterwards built, 
and the banking-houses, which are now called 


the New Banks, were in flames in several 
places at once. Next, the private buildings 
were consumed (for the public halls were not 
then there), with the prison, called the Quarry, 
and the fish market, also the old palace o( king 
Numa. With difficulty the temple of Vesta 
was saved, principally by the activity of thirteen 
slaves, who were afterwards purchased for the 
public, and discharged from servitude. The 
fire raged during a night and a day. There 
was no doubt of its being caused by human 
means, the flames blazing out at the same, mo¬ 
ment, and at considerable distances. The con¬ 
sul, therefore, by direction of the senate, pub¬ 
lished a proclamation, that whoever discovered 
the persons that had occasioned the same, such 
discoverer should receive as a reward, if a free¬ 
man, a sura of money, if a slave his liberty. In¬ 
duced by this, a slave, belonging to the Campa¬ 
nian family of the Oalavii, by name Mannus, 
gave information, that “ his masters, and five 
other young Campanian noblemen, whoso pa¬ 
rents had been beheaded by Quintus Euhius, 
were the perpetrators of tlic deed, and that they 
would effect the like destruction in various 
places, if they were not put into confinement.” 
On this they were taken into custody, as were 
also their slaves. At first they spoke with bconi 
of the informer and his discovery ; they said 
“ he had run away from his masters, in conse¬ 
quence of having been chastised the day before 
with a whipping; and, in a fit of resentment and 
folly, had forged this charge, on the ground of 
an event merely accidental.” But, when they 
were brought face to face with their accuser, 
and the instruments of their villany began to 
be examined by torture, in the middle of the 
forum, they all confessed their guilt; ond the 
masters, and the slaves who were privy to the 
design, were punished as they deserved. The 
informer received his liberty and twenty thou¬ 
sand asses* The consul Lievinus, as he passed 
by Capua, was surrounded by a multitude of 
the Campanians, who besought him, with tears, 
to give them permission to go to Rome, there 
to entreat the senate to suffer themselves to by* 
moved, at length with compassion; and not to 
carry resentment so far as to their utter ruin, 
nor to let the whole race of Campanians be ex¬ 
tirpated by Quintus Flaccus. Flaccus declared 
that “ he had no personal quarrel whatsoever 
with the Campanians; a public and hostile en- 
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Aity he certainly had, end should retain os long 
as he knew them to harbour the same sentiments 
towards the Roman people. There was not 
on earth,he said, “ any race, or any state that 
.bore a more inveterate hatred to the Roman 
name. The reason of his keeping them con> 
fined within the walls was, that when any of 
them contrived to get out, they roamed about 
the country like wild beasts, tearing and 8lay> 
ing whatever fell in their way. Some had 
lied to join Hannibal, others had gone to 
set Romo on fire, and the consul would Und, 
in the half-burnt forum, the traces of Cam¬ 
panian villany. An attempt had heen made 
even on the temple of Vesta, on the sacred 
fire, and tlie fatal pledge* of the Roman em¬ 
pire deposited in her shrine. For his part, 
he could by no means think it safe to allow the 
Campanians to enter the walls of Rome.” 
Lajvinus, however, ordered the Campanians to 
follow him thither; having first made them 
bind tlvcmselves by an oath to Flaccus, to re¬ 
turn to Capua on the fifth day after receiving 
an answer from the senate. Surrounded by 
this train, and followed also by the Sicilians and 
iEtolians, who came out to meet him, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome, bringing into the city, as accu¬ 
sers of two men, whose characters had been 
rendered illustrious by the conquest of two very 
celebrated cities, the parties whom they had van¬ 
quished in war. However both the consuls 
proposed, first, to the consideration of the sen¬ 
ate, the state of the commonwealth, and the dis¬ 
posal of the provinces. 

XXVIII. Lajvinus then made a report of 
the state of Macedonia and Greece, of the 
.'Etoliaus, Acarnanians, and Locrians; and of 
the services which lie himself had performed 
there, on land and sea; acquainting them, that 
“ Philip, who came with an army against the 
.Etolians, hud been driven back by him into 
Macedonia, and had retired into the interior 
parts of his kingdom; and that the legion might 
be brought homo from thence, the fleet being 
suflicient to prevent any attemiit of the king 
upon Italy.” This part of the business which 
reflected himself, and the province where he 

* This WM the famous PalladtUR), said to have been 
brought by .(Eneas from Troy, and preserved, with most 
religious care, io the tempie of Vesta. Wfaat it was, 
(so sacredly was it kept from the public eye,) no one 
ever certainly knew; supposing it, however, to have 
resembled the one stolen by Diomede and Ulysses, as 
mentioned by Smon in the .Eseid, then it must have 
been an image ofMincrva, armed. 
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had commanded, he went through alone; the 
questions relative to the distribution of the 
provinces were put by both consuls jointly. 
The senate decreed, that Italy, and the war 
with Hannibal, should be the province of one 
of the consuls; that the other should have the 
command of the fleet lately under that of Titus 
Otacihus; and, in conjunction with the pr^tor, 
Lucius Cincius, the government of Sicily.” 
The two armies decreed to them were those 
then in Etruria and Gaul, consisting of four 
legions. The two city legions of the former 
year were ordered to be sent into Etruria; the 
two lately under the command of the consul 
Sulpicius into Gaul; and Gaul, with these 
legions, to be governed by such person as the 
consul who had the province of Italy should 
appoint. Caius Calpurnius, being continued 
in command for a year after the expiration of 
his praitorship, was sent into Etruria. Capua 
was appointed the province of C^uintus Fulvius, 
whose command was also prolonged for a year. 
An order was made, that the numbers both of 
the native and allied troops should be reduced, 
so that out of two legions should be formed 
one containing five thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, and that those men should be 
discharged who had served the greatest number 
of campaigns ; but that, in each legion of the 
allies, there should be left seven thousand foot, 
and three hundred horse; and that, in discharg¬ 
ing the old soldiers, the same rule should be 
observed respecting the length of their services. 
With regard to Cncius Fulvius, consul of the 
last year, no alteration was made, citlier in 
his province Apulia, or in the army under his 
command; only he was continued another year 
in authority. Publius Sulpicius, his colleague, 
was ordered to disband his whole force, except¬ 
ing the marines: as was Marcus Cornelius, as 
soon as the consul should arrive in the province. 
To the prffitor, Lucius Cincius, for the defence 
of Sicily, were assigned the troops of Canns, 
equivalent to two legions. To the prastor, 
Publius Manlius Volso, were allotted, for the 
service of Sardinia, the same number of legions 
which Lucius Cornelius had commanded in 
the same province the year before. The con¬ 
suls were ordered to raise legions for the ci^, 
but not to oblige any man to enlist who had 
served in the armies of Marcus Claudius, Mar 
cus Valerius, or Quintus Fulvius, and the 
number of Roman legions to be. employed 
during that year was fixed ot twenty-one. 

XXIX. When the senate had passed these 
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decrees, the consuls cast lots for the provinces. 
Sicily, and the fleet, fell to Marccllus; Italy, 
with the war against Hannibal, to L^vinus, 
This decision, as if Syracuse were now a second 
time taken, struck the Sicilians, who stood 
within sight of the consuls, waiting till the lots 
were drawn, with much dismay, that their bit¬ 
ter lamentations, and mournful expressions of 
grief, attracted the eyes of all present, and 
afforded afterwards much matter of discourse. 
For they went round to each of the senators, 
dressed in mourning, and affirming, that ** they 
were resolved to abandon, not only each his 
native state, but all Sicily, if Marcellus should 
come thither again as governor. Formerly, 
when they had deserved no harsh treatment at 
his hands, he had been implacable in his resent¬ 
ment towards them ; to what lengths then, 
might not his anger now carry him, when he 
knew that they had come to Rome with com¬ 
plaints against him ? Better would it be for 
that island to be buried under the fires of ^tna, 
or sunk in the sea, than to be delivered over as 
it were to execution at the will of an enemy.” 
These complaints of the Sicilians, after being 
at first carried about to the houses of the no¬ 
bility, and canvassed in frequent conversations, 
which took rise either from compassion to the 
Sicilians, or ill-will to Marccllus, made their 
way even into the senate. A requisition was 
there made to the consuls, that the senate 
should be consulted on an exchange of pro¬ 
vinces. To this Marcellus answered, that 
“ though the Sicilians had been already heard 
by the senate, his opinion might still be differ¬ 
ent ; but in order that no one should be able 
to say that these people were curbed by fear, 
or restrained from uttering their complaints 
with freedom against a man to whose power 
they were soon to be subject; in the present 
state of things, if his colleague had no objec¬ 
tion, he was ready to change his province.” 
He warmly intieated them “ not to prejudge 
the depending cause by the interposition of any 
decree. For since it would be unjust to give his 
colleague his choice of a province without put¬ 
ting it to the lot, how much greater would be 
the injustice, nay, the indignity, if that which he 
had obtained by lot were transferred to the 
oflier t” Accordingly the senate, after declaring 
what was their wish, without passing a decree, 
adjourned, and the consuls between themselves, 
made an exchange of provinces. Thus did 
fate, impending over Marcellus, drag him, as it 


were, within the sphere of Hannibal; that he 
who had been the first Roman commander who 
ravished from that general a large portion of 
his glory, by defeating him in battle, might 
be the last who contributed, by bis fall, fo the 
aggrandisement of the same man’s reputation; 
and this at a time when the events of the war, 
in general, were particularly favourable to the 
side of the Romans. 

XXX. When the provinces were exchang¬ 
ed, the Sicilians were introduced into the 
senate, where they expatiated, in many words, 
on the unalterable attachment of king Hiero 
to the Roman people, assuming merit from 
thence to themselves and their nation. “ As 
to the tyrants, Hieronymus, and, after him, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, they themselves 
had ever detested them,” they said, “ for many 
reasons, but particularly for taking part with 
Hannibal against the Romans. For this cause 
Hieronymus was put to death by the principal 
young men of the nation, authorised, in a man¬ 
ner, by the public voice. Seventy of their 
youths, of the highest distinction, had conspir¬ 
ed, on the same account, to kill Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, but were disappointed of the 
support which they expected from Marcellus, 
by a delay in the bringing up of his army to 
Syracuse at the time agreed on; so that their 
design being discovered, they were all put to 
death by the tyrants. Even the tyrannical 
usurpation of Hippocrates and Epicydes owed 
its beginning to the cruelty practised by Mar¬ 
cellus in the sacking of Leontini. The prin¬ 
cipal Syracusans, alarmed at this, never ceased 
afterwards imploring Marcellus, and promising 
to deliver the city into his hands, at any time, 
that he chose to appoint: but his wish was to 
take it by assault. Finding, however, after 
every effort which could be made on land or 
sea, that this was impracticable, he chose to de¬ 
pend on Sosis, a brazier, and Mcricus, a Span¬ 
iard, for putting him in possession of Syracuse, 
rather than on the first men of the city, who 
had so often, to no purpose, voluntarily made 
the same offer; in order, no doubt, that^he 
might have the more plausible excuse for plun¬ 
dering and massacreing the oldest allies of the 
Roman people. If the defection to Hannibal 
bad been the act, not of Hieronymus, but of 
the senate and people of Syracuse; if the body 
of the Syracusans, and not their tyrants, Hip¬ 
pocrates and Epicydes, who held them in sub¬ 
servience to their will, had shut the gates 
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against Marcellas; if they had waged war 
against the Roman people with the animosity 
of Carthaginians, to what greater length could 
Marcollus have carried hostilities than he did; 
unless he were to demolish the city "I He 
certainly left nothing at Syracuse except 
the walls and empty houses, while the temples 
were broken open and pillaged, and from 
which thS ornaments of the gods, and even 
the gods themselves, had been carried away. 
Many were stripped of their whole possessions, 
so as not to have remaining, from the wreck of 
their fortunes, even the naked soil, out of 
which they might support themselves and their 
families. Wherefore they besought the con¬ 
script fathers to order restoration to bo made to 
the owners, if not of all their properly, at least 
of such part of it as could be found and claim¬ 
ed on proof.” When they had uttered their 
complaints in this manner, and were ordered 
l>y Lsevinus to withdraw from the senate house, 
that the members might deliberate on the sub¬ 
ject of their demands; “ No,” said Marcellus, 
“ let them stay, that I may answer in their 
hearing, since, conscript fathers, such are the 
terms on which we serve in your wars, ihat the 
parties, whom we conquer by our arms, are to 
become our prosecutors, and two cities, taken 
this year, are to prosecute their captors, Capua, 
Fulvius, and Syracuse, Marcellus.” 

XXXI. The deputies being brought back 
into the senate-house, the consul then said; 

Conscript fathers, I am not so unmindful 
of the majesty of the Roman people, and of 
the high oHice with which I am invested, as 
that I should, while bearing the dignity of a 
consul, appear as a defendant to answer charges 
made by Greeks, if the subject of the present 
inquiry were merely respecting misconduct on 
my part. But the question is, not what I have 
done, but rather what those men deserved at 
my hands. For, if they were not our enemies, 
I should he equally blamcablo for injuring 
Syracuse now, as when Hiero was alive. But, 
if they renounced our alliance, attacked our 
ambassadors with violence and arms, shut the 
gates of their city, and called in an army of 
Carthaginians to defend it against us; who can 
think it unreasonable that men who committed 
hostilities should have sufifered them in turn 1 
I rejected the offere of the principal Syracusans 
to give me possession of the city, it is true; I 
choso rather to confide, in a case so important, 
solely in Sosis, and the Spaniard Mericus. 


You are nui the meanest of the Syracusans, 
since you object meanness to others. Now, is 
there one among you, who ever promised to 
open the gates to me, or to admit my armed 
troops into the city 1 You execrate and abhor 
those who did ; and do not, even here, abstain 
from reviling them; so far is it from being fact, 
that yourselves would have done the same. 
The low condition of tho persons employed, 
which these men make a matter of reproach, 
shows, conscript fathers, how ready I was to 
listen to the offers of any man who was willing 
to exert himself in tho service of our slate. 
Before I commenced the siege of Syracuse, I 
tried to effect a restoration of tranquillity, at 
one time by sending ambassadors, at another 
time, by going myself to treat on the subject; 
and, afterwards, when they neither scrupled to 
offer violence to my ambassadors, nor would 
give any answer to myself in a personal inter¬ 
view with their leaders at the gates, I then, 
after surmounting many difficulties on land and 
sea, at length t6ok Syracuse by force of arms. 
Of the consequences which befell them on tho 
capture of their city, they might with more pro¬ 
priety complain to Hannibal and the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and to their companions in defeat, than 
to the senate of tho nation which conquered 
them. Conscript fathers, if I had intended to 
deny that Syracuse was plundered, I would 
never have decorated the city of Rome with its 
spoils. As to what I, in capacity of a con¬ 
queror, either took from individuals, or bestow¬ 
ed on any, I am fully confident that I acted, in 
those respects, agreeably both to the laws of 
war and to the deserts of each. That you 
ratify these proceedings, conscript fathers, 
concerns the interest of tho republic more than 
that of mine. My duty has been discharged 
with honour; but it is of importance to the 
commonwealth that you do not, by rescinding 
my acts, render other commanders in future re¬ 
miss. And now, conscript fathers, as you 
have heard both the Sicilians and me face to 
face, we will retire together from your house, 
that the senators may, in my absence, de¬ 
liberate with the greater freedom.” The Sici¬ 
lians were accordingly dismissed, and he went 
away to the capitol to enlist soldiers. 

XXXII. Tho other consul then required 
the determination of the fathers respecting the 
demands of the Sicilians; on which a long and 
warm debate ensued. A great part of the se¬ 
nate adopting an opinion introduced by Titus 
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Manlius Torquatus, declared, that » in their 
judgment the war ought to have been waged 
against the tyrants, who were equal enemies 
to the Syracusans and to the Roman people; 
that the city ought to have been recovered by 
treaty, not taken by force 5 and, when recover¬ 
ed, should have been re-established in free¬ 
dom under its ancient laws, and not subjected 
to the calamities of war, after having been 
long harassed under a wretched slavery.' In the 
contests between the tyrants and the Roman 
general, the prize proposed to the conqueror had 
been utterly destroyed, a city of the greatest 
beauty and fame, formerly the granary and trea¬ 
sury of the Roman people; one by whose ge¬ 
nerosity and munificence the republic had, on 
many occasions of difficulty, and lately, in the 
present Carthaginian w'ar, been assisted, ho 
noured, and adorned. If king Hiero, that 
most faithful friend to the interests of the Ro¬ 
man empire, were to rise from the shades, with 
what face could either Syracuse or Rome be 
shown to him ? When, after beholding his 
native city in its plundered and half-demolished 
state, he should, on coming into Rome, see, at 
the entrance of it, almost in the very gates, the 
spoils of his own country '1” Although these, 
and many such warm expressions, tending to 
disparage the character of Marcellus, and excite 
compassion for the Sicilians, were uttered by 
the members, yet the senate, through their re¬ 
gard for Marcellus, pursued a milder course in 
forming their decree; the purport of which was, 
that« all acts done by him in his administration 
of the war, and after his final success therein, 
should be deemed valid. In respect of the 
time to come, the senate would take care of the 
concerns of Syracuse, and would give a charge 
to the consul Lsevinus, to promote the prospe¬ 
rity of that city, as far as could be done without 
detriment to the commonwealth.” Two se¬ 
nators were sent to the capitol to desire the 
consul to come back to the senate-house; and, 
the Sicilians also being called in, the decree was 
read. The deputies, after receiving assurances 
of kindness, were dismissed; and they then 
threw themselves at the feet of the consul Mar¬ 
cellas, beseeching him to pardon the expressions 
which they had used, for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing pity and relief of their misfortunes, and 
to receive them and the city of Syracuse into 
bis protection and patronage. The consul re¬ 
turned a mild answer, and dismissed them. 

XXXni. The senate next gave audience 


to the Campanians, wno spoke in a more pite¬ 
ous strain, but had a more difficult cause to 
plead ; for neither could they deny that they 
had deserved the punishments inflicted, nor 
were there tyrants in the case, on whom they' 
could transfer the guilt. They only alleged, 
that they had suffered enough of punishment, 
in so many senators being taken off by poison, 
and so many by the executioner. I^hat, « of 
their nobles, only a few remained alive, whom 
neither consciousness of crime had driven to 
acts of despair, nor the resentment of their 
conqueror condemned to death: who, in behalf 
of themselves and their families, prayed for 
liberty, and some portion of their property; 
being citizens of Rome, and most of them 
closely connected there in affinities and neat 
relationships, in consequence of the frequent 
intermarriages which took place during a long 
series of years.” They were then ordered to 
withdraw, and the senators were for some time- 
in doubt whether Quintus Fulvius should not 
be called home from Capua, (for the other pro¬ 
consul, Claudius, had died after the taking of 
the place,) in order that the matter might be 
discussed in the presence of the commander, as 
had been done in the case of Marcellus and the 
Sicilians. But afterwards, seeing in the house 
Marcus Atilius, and Flaccus’s brother, Caius 
Fulvius, who had been lieutenant-generals un¬ 
der him; also Quintus Minucius, and Lucius 
Veturius Philo, who had held the same com¬ 
mission under Claudius,—men who had been 
present at every transaction; and being unwill¬ 
ing either to recall Fulvius from Capua, or to 
delay the Campanians by an adjournment, they 
desired to hear the sentiments of Marcus Ati¬ 
lius Rcgulus, whom they deemed superior in 
judgment to any of the rest who had been at 
Capua; and he spoke to this effect: “ I recol¬ 
lect attending the consuls, in council, after the 
reduction of Capua, when inquiry was made 
whether any of the Campanians had deserved 
well of our state; when it was discovered that 
two women had done so, Vestia Oppia, a native 
of Atilla, resident in Capua, and Fancula Clu- 
via, formerly a courtesan; the former having 
daily offered sacrifice for the safe^ and success 
of the Roman people, the latter having secretly 
conveyed food to the starving prisoners. But 
it was at the same time found, that the dispo¬ 
sition of all the rest of the Campanians towards 
us was precisely that of the Carthaginians; yet 
those beheaded by Fulvius were not the most 
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criminal among them, but the most eminent 
in rank. How the senate can determine on 
the case of the Campanians, who are Roman 
citizens, without an order of the people, I do 
not qpe. This rule was observed by our an¬ 
cestors, in respect of the revolted Satricans, 
and measures were taken that Marcus Antis- 
tius, plebeian tribune, should first propose, 
and the commons pass, an order empowering 
the senate to decide finally in the afifair of that 
people. My opinion therefore is, that applica¬ 
tion. be made to the tribunes of the commons, 
that one or more of them may propose to the 
poopic an order authorising us to determine 
concerning the Campanians.” By direction 
of the senate, Lucius Atilius, a plebeian tri¬ 
bune, made the proposition accordingly in these 
words; “Concerning all the Campanians, 
Atcllana, Galatians, Sabatians, who have sur¬ 
rendered themselves to Fulvius, proconsul and 
submitted to the power and dominion of the 
Roman people; also concerning whatsoever 
they may have given up, whether land, city, 
divine or human property; with respect to all 
these things, I ask you Roman citizens, what 
you choose should be done t” The commons 
passed this order:—Whatsoever the senate, 
being first sworn, or the majority of its mem¬ 
bers, then present, may determine, that we will 
and order.” 

XXXIV. In pursuance of this order of the 
.people, the senate took the business into con¬ 
sideration ; and, in the first place, resorted to 
Oppia and Cluvia their liberty and effects, with 
directions, that “ if they wished to ask any 
other reward from the senate, they should come 
to Rome.” Separate decrees were passed re¬ 
specting the several families of the Campanians, 
all of which it would bo useless to enumerate. 
The properties of some were ordered to be 
confiscated; themselves, their wives, and chil¬ 
dren to be sold, excepting such of their daugh¬ 
ters as had been placed in marriage before they 
came into the power of the Roman people. 
Others were ordered to be kept in close con¬ 
finement and Wir cases to be considered at a 
future time. They also made distinct estimates 
of the possession of others, in order to deter¬ 
mine whether they should be forfeited or not. 
They voted that all the cattle seized, except 
the horses; all the slaves, except grown up 
males; and every thing which did not appertain 
to the soil, should be restored to the owners. 
They ordered, that all tho Campanians, Atel- 


lans, Galatians, and Sabatians, excluuve of 
those who, themselves or their parents, were 
then among the enemy, should be free; with 
the restriction, that none of them should be 
capable of becoming a Roman citizen, or a 
Latine confederate; and that none of those 
who had been in Capua while the gates were 
shut, should remain beyond a certain day in 
the city or territory thereof. They voted, that 
a place of habitation should be assigned to those 
people beyond the Tiber, and not contiguous 
to it: that such as had neither been in Ca¬ 
pua during the war, nor in any Campanian 
city which had revolted from the Roman peo¬ 
ple, should be removed to the other side of 
the river Liris, next to Rome; and those who 
had come over to the Romans before Hanni¬ 
bal came to Capua, on the hither side of the 
Vultumus: that none of them should have 
land or house nearer to the sea than fifteen 
miles: that, as to those who should be trans¬ 
planted to the farther side of the Tiber, nei¬ 
ther themselves nor their posterity should pur¬ 
chase or possess property in any other place 
than in theVeientian,Sutrian, orNepetian ter¬ 
ritories ; nor should any possess a greater extent 
of ground than fifty acres: that the property of 
all the senators, and of those who had held 
public employments at Capua, Atella, or Gala¬ 
tia, should be sold at Capua; but that the men 
of free condition, who according to the order 
passed were likewise to be set up to sale, should 
be sent to Rome. The images and brazen sta¬ 
tues, which were said to have been taken from 
the enemy, whether they were sacred or pri¬ 
vate property, they left to the disposal of the 
college of pontiffs. They then dismissed the 
Campanians, whose distress and affliction were 
increased by these determinations beyond what 
they had felt at their coming to Rome, and who 
exclaimed no longer against Fulvius’s cruelty 
towards them, but against the rigorous severity 
of the gods, and their own accursed fortune. 

XXXV. After the Sicilians and Campanians 
were dismissed, a levy of troops was made; and, 
as soon as that was finished, the business of 
procuring a supply of rowers for the fleet came 
under consideration. As there was Neither a 
sufficiency of men for this purpose, nor any 
money, at that time, in the treasury to pur¬ 
chase or pay them, the consuls published an 
edict, that private persons should, as on fomer 
occasions, in proportion to their fortunes and 
stations, supply rowers with pay and subsist- 
50 
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enoe foi thirty days. This edict caused such 
loud murmurs and such ill-humour among the 
people, that a leader, rather than matter, was 
wanting to produce an open insurrection. It 
was said, that «the consuls, after they had 
done with the Sicilians and Campanians, had 
taken the Homan commons in hand, to harass 
and ruin them: that, after being exhausted by 
paying taxes for so many years, they had noth¬ 
ing left but land, and that naked and waste. 
Their houses the enemy had burned; the slaves, 
who ought to till the ground, the state had 
taken away, sometimes purchasing them for 
soldiers at a trilling price, at others ordering 
them to serve as rowers. If any one had a lit¬ 
tle silver or brass, he was obliged to part with 
it to pay rowers and the yearly duties. As to 
themselves no authority, no force could compel 
them to give what they had not. The consul 
might sell their goods, and vent their cruelty on 
their persons, wliich were all that remained ; 
nor had they any thing wherewith they could 
even redeem or save themselves from such 
treatment.” These discontented expressions 
were uttered not in private, but openly in the 
forum, and in the presence of the consuls them¬ 
selves, by immense multitudes that stood around 
them; nor were the consuls able, either by re¬ 
proof or consolation, to pacify them. It was at 
length determined to give them three days, to 
consider of these matters; and this time they 
themselves employed in procuring information, 
and contriving the beat mode of proceeding. 
On the following day, they held a meeting of 
the senate on the subject of a supply of rowers, 
and after using many arguments to show that 
the remonstrances of the commons were but 
reasonable, they changed the tenor of their dis¬ 
course so far as to say, that “ this burthen, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, must be 
imposed on the private citizens. How could the 
fleets be otherwise manned, as there was no 
money in the treasury; and, without fleets, how 
could Sicily be kept in obedience, Philip be kept 
out of Italy, or the coasts of Italy protected 1” 
XXXVI. In circumstances of such extreme 
perplexity deliberation was of little avail, and 
a kind of torpor possessed men^s faculties, un¬ 
til the consul Lsvinus addressed them thus: 

As the magistrates in point of dignity precede 
the senate, and the senate the people, so ought 
they take the lead in undergoing every thing 
burthensome and diflicult. When you wish to 
enjoin any task on inferiors; if you impose the 


same duty on yourself and your connections,' 
you will And those inferiors tlie more ready to 
obey. Nor is an expense deemed heavy, 
when people sec those of the highest rank take 
on themselves more than their proportion of it. 
Do we wish, then, that tho Roman people 
should have a fleet, and the means of equipping 
it? That private citizens should, without mur¬ 
muring, supply rowers? Let us cnfSrcc tho 
edict first on ourselves. Let us, senators, lodge 
to morrow in the public treasury all our gold, 
silver, and coined brass; each reserving of the 
gold, rings for himself, his wife, and children, 
and a bulla for his son; and he who has a wife 
and daughters, an ounce weight for each, out 
of the silver; and for those who have sat in a 
curulc chair, let them ha^’c the ornaments of a 
horse, and a pound weight of silver, that they 
may not be without a salt-cellar and a dish to 
be used in the worship of the gods. To the 
other senators, only a pound of silver and five 
thousand asses* of brass coin should be allowed, 
that is, for every father of a family. All the 
rest of our gold, silver, and coined brass, let us 
at once convey to the receivers of the public 
money, before we pass any decree, that our vo¬ 
luntary contribution, and the ardour of our 
zeal in aiding the republic, may excite a spirit 
of emulation in the equestrian order first, and 
then in the people in general. 7'liis is the 
only equitable way which my colleague and 
myself, after much conversation on the sub¬ 
ject, have been able to discover; adopt it, then, ' 
and may the gods be propitious to you. The 
safety of the commonwealth eflectually ensures 
the safety of private property; if you abandon 
the interest of the republic, you will in vain 
attempt to preserve your own.” This scheme 
was received with warm and unanimous appro¬ 
bation, insomuch that the thanks of the body 
were returned to the consuls. The senate was 
then adjourned, and all the members immedi¬ 
ately hastened to bring in their gold, silver, and 
brass to the treasury, and this with such ardour 
of emulation, that while each pressed to have 
his name among the first in the public regis¬ 
ters, the commissioners were not able to re¬ 
ceive, nor the clerks to enter, the contributions. 
The zeal and unanimity displayed by the senate 
were copied by the equestrian order, and, after 
them, by the commons. Thus, without any 
edict, without any authorative act of magis. 
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tracy^ the state was provided with a sufficient' 
supply of rowers, and also with a fund for their 
support; and every preparation for the cam¬ 
paign being hnished, the consuls set out for 
theij respective provinces, 

XXXVII. At no period of the war did both 
the Romans and the Carthaginians feel a greater 
vicissiti^do of hopes and fears; such an inter¬ 
mixture of events, of opposite natures, taking 
place aliko on both sides. For on that of the 
Romans, with regard to the provinces, the 
misfortunes in Spain on the one hand, and the 
successes ia Sicily on the other, produced a 
mixture of sorrow and rejoicing; and in Italy, 
as the loss of Tarcntum was injurious and 
grievous, 80 the citadel and garrison being pre¬ 
served, beyond expectation, was matter of joy : 
while in like manner, the sudden terror and 
panic, caused by the investiture and attack of 
the city of Rome, were in a few days, convert¬ 
ed into triumph by the reduction of Capua. 
Affairs beyond sea were, also, balanced in a 
kind of counterpoise. Philip became their 
enemy at a juncture very far from season¬ 
able; but then they acquired new allies in 
the iEtolians, and in Attains, king of Asia; 
fortune thus early pledging her promise, as it 
were, to the Romans, for the empire of the 
east. On the side of the Carthaginians, like¬ 
wise, the loss of Capua was counterbalanced by 
the acquisition of Tarentum; and, as th^ 
^valued themselves highly on the honour of 
having advanced to the walls of the city of 
Rome without opposition, so they were griev¬ 
ed at the failure of their design, and felt asham¬ 
ed at being slighted to such a degree, as that, 
while they lay under the walls of Rome, a Ro¬ 
man army should have marched out, from ano¬ 
ther quarter of the city, for Spain. With re¬ 
gard also to Spain itself, as they thought they 
had good reason to hope, that, in consequence 
of the destruction of two renowned generals 
and powerful armies, the war there would be at 
an end, and the Romans expelled the country, 
so their mortification was the greater in pro¬ 
portion, on finding that Lucius Marcius, a 
leader who owed his post to the irregular voice 
of the multitude, had rendered their victory in¬ 
significant and fruitless. Thus, Fortune hold¬ 
ing the scales even, every thing on both sides 
hung in suspense, and the parties retained their 
hopes unabated, and their fears unallayed, just 
as if they were now first commendng the war. 

XXXIII. One circumstance, above all, 


filled Hannibars mind with the most painful 
reflections; it was, that in consequenoe of the 
Romans having prosecuted the siege of Capua 
with so much more determined resolution than 
ho had exerted for its relief, many of the states 
of Italy had conceived sentiments very unfa¬ 
vourable to his cause. He found it impossible 
to maintain his authority over all of these by 
force, unless he were to break down his army 
into a great number of small detachments, 
which would very ill suit his condition at the 
time; nor could he leave the fidelity of allies 
open to the solicitations of hope, or the threat- 
enings of fear. Wherefore, as his mind had 
from nature a strong bias to avarice and cruel¬ 
ty, he determined to plunder the places which 
he could not keep, and so leave them to the 
enemy in a state of desolation. This scheme, 
so dishonourable in its purpose, proved equally 
so in its consequences: for it alienated from 
him the affections not only of the persons so 
greatly aggrieved, but likewise of all the rest; 
this specimen of his character extending its in¬ 
fluence far beyond the numbers involved in the 
calamity. The Roman consul at the same 
time was not remiss in making trials of the 
disposition of every city where any prospect of 
success appeared. In Salapia there were two 
leading men, Dasius and Blasius: the former 
was a friend to Hannibal; the latter, as far 
as he could with safety, favoured the interest 
of the Romans, and, by means of secret emis¬ 
saries, had given Marccllus hopes of having the 
place betrayed to him; but this was a measure, 
which, without the concurrence of Dasius, 
could not be effected. After long and anxious 
deliberation, and then, rather from want of 
a more promising plan, than hope of succeed¬ 
ing, he opened the proposition to Dassius. But 
he, being both averse from the design, and glad 
also of an opportunity of injuring his competi¬ 
tor for power, disclosed the affair to Hannibal, 
who summoned them both before him; and, 
while he was employed on his tribunal in des¬ 
patching some other business, intending pre¬ 
sently to attend to that of Blasius, the accuser 
and accused both standing together in a spot 
cleared for them by the people, Blasius began 
to urge Dasius on the subject of surrendering 
the town. On which the latter, as if the mat¬ 
ter now proved itself, exclaimed, that the other 
was attempting to seduce him to treachery, 
even in Hannibal’s immediate presence. To 
Hannibal, and to those who were present, the 
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more audacious the fact charged on Blasius 
was, the less credible it appeared. They knew 
that there was an emulation and hatred sub¬ 
sisting between the two, and supposed that 
an imputation of this kind was alleged, be¬ 
cause, as from its nature, it could not be sup¬ 
ported by the testimony of witnesses, it was 
the more likely to be false. The parties 
were therefore dismissed; but Blasius, notwith¬ 
standing what had passed, never desisted from 
this bold undertaking, until by incessant teasing 
on the same subject, and preying how advan¬ 
tageous such a measure would be to themselves 
and their country, he extorted the other’s con¬ 
sent that Saiapia, and the Carthaginian garri¬ 
son, which consisted of five hundred Numidians, 
should be delivered up to Marcellos. This, 
however, could not be effected without con¬ 
siderable bloodshed; for these Numidians were 
much the bravest body of cavalry in the whole 
Carthaginian army, and this was an occurrence 
which it was impossible for them to foresee. 
But though they could not, in the city, make 
use of their horses, yet, on the tumult arising, 
they hastily took arms, and attempted to make 
their way out; when, finding an escape im¬ 
practicable, they sold their lives dear, fighting 
to the last; nor did more than fifty of their 
whole number fall alive into the hands of the 
Salapians. The loss of this body of cavalry 
was a much severer blow to Hannibal than that 
of the place, for thenceforward the Carthagini¬ 
ans were never superior in cavalry, which they 
had, hitherto, always been. 

XXXIX. At this time the scarcity in the 
citadel of Tarentum became almost intolerable. 
Marcus Livius, commander of the Roman gar¬ 
rison there, relied entirely, for supplies, on 
Sicily; and to secure to these a safe passage 
along the coast of Italy, a fleet of twenty ships 
had been stationed at Rhegium. The charge 
of the fleet and provisions was intrusted to 
Becius Quintius, a man of obscure birth, but 
who, by many brave actions, had acquired a 
large share of military fame. At first, he had 
only five ships, the largest of which were two 
triremes, given him by Marccllus; afterwards, 
when he was known to have behaved, on many 
occasions, with much spirit and bravery, he re¬ 
ceived a reinforcement of three quinqueremes; 
at last, he himself, by exacting from the con¬ 
federate states of Rhegium, Yeha, and Fs»- 
tum, the ships due by treaty, had made up a 
fleet of twenty sail, as above mentioned. Hav¬ 


ing, with this fleet, set sail from Rhegium, he 
was met at Sacriportus, about fifteen miles 
from the city, by Democrates, with an equal 
number of Tarentine ships. The Roman was 
coming to the relief of the garrison, not. sup¬ 
posing it probable that he should meet an en¬ 
emy ; from Croton and Sybaris, however, he 
had furnished his ships with their full comple¬ 
ment of rowers, and besides, considering the 
size of his vessels, they were exceedingly well 
equipped and armed. It so happened, that, 
just when the Tarentine came in sight, the 
wind entirely died away, a circumstance which 
gave him full time to adjust the rigging, and 
put the rowers and soldiers in readiness fur the 
battle that was to follow. They engaged with a 
degree of ardour seldom shown by complete 
fleets, because the objects for which they con¬ 
tended were of more importance than the fleets 
themselves. The Tarentines, having recovered 
their city from the Romans, at the end of 
almost one hundred years, struggled now to 
deliver the citadel also from subjection; know¬ 
ing that if, by the exertions of their fleet, they 
should take from the enemy the dominion of 
the sea, they would be thereby effectually ex¬ 
cluded from even a distant hope of jirovisions: 
the Romans, on the other hand, laboured, by 
retaining possession of the citadel, to show the 
world, that the loss of the city was owing, not 
to the strength or valour of assailants, but to 
artifice and treachery. The signal, then, being 
given on both sides, they charged each other 
with the beaks of their vessels, and none, during 
the conflict, either drew back bis own ship, or 
suffered his adversary to get clear of him, but 
held it by throwing in an iron grapple; and thus 
the engagement became so close, that they 
fought, not only with missile weapons, but witli 
swords, and almost hand to hand. The prows, 
being lashed together, remained unmoved, while 
the stems were turned round by fhe force of 
their adversaries’ oars. The ships were crowded 
so close together, and within so narrow a place, 
that scarcely any weapon fell without effect 
into the sea. They pressed front against froi^, 
like lines of land forces, and the combatants 
could pass from one ship to another. But 
there was one conflict remarkable above the 
rest, between two which engaged in the van: 
in the Roman ship was Quintius himself; in 
the Tarentine, Nico, sumamed Perco, who 
bitterly hated, and was hated, by the Romans, 
not only in consequence of tbe public quarrel, 
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Sut also of personal resentment, for he was one 
of that faction which had betrayed Tarentum 
to Hannibal. This man, while Quintias was 
encouraging his men, and, at the same time, 
fighting, and off his guard, darted a spear 
through his body, and he fell headlong, with 
his armour, into the sea: then the victorious 
Tarentine boldly leaped into the ship, where 
the loss bf the commander had thrown all into 
confusion, and they quickly retired before him. 
The forepart of the ship was now in possession 
of the Tarentines, while the Romans, in acorn- 
pact body, with difficulty defended the poop; 
when another trireme of the enemy suddenly 
appeared at the stern, and the Roman ship, 
thus inclosed between the two, was taken. 
The rest, on seeing this, were struck with dis¬ 
may, and fled in different directions, Some 
were sunk in the deep, and otlicrs, being run 
aground, by the rowers, soon became a prey to 
the Thurians and Mctapontines. Of the store- 
ships, which followed with the provisions, a 
few fell into the enemy’s hands; tiie remainder 
stood away into the main, and escaped by 
shifting ihcir sails with every change of the 
wind. In the mean time, the fortune of affairs 
at Tarentum was not at all the same: for a 
party amounting to four thousand men, having 
gone out to forage, spreading themselves up 
and down the country, Livius, the commander 
of the Roman garrison, who carefully watched 
every opportunity of acting to advantage, sent 
but, from the citadel, Oaius Persius, an active 
and brave officer, with two thousand soldiers. 
He fell upon the enemy while they were scat¬ 
tered widely, and in small paities; and, after 
continuing for a long time to cut them off, 
drove the small remainder of tliis large detach¬ 
ment to the city, where they were admitted 
through the gates half opened, lest the Romans 
should enter along with them, and become mas¬ 
ters of it. Thus the affqirs of Tarentum were 
equally balanced, the Romans being victorious 
on land, the Tarentines by sea. Both were 
disappoinled alike in their hopes of provisions, 
even after they had actually come within their 
sight. 

XL. About this time, after a great part of 
the year had elapsed, and ho had been long 
wished for, by both the old and new allies, the 
consul Lsvinus arrived in Sicily, where ho 
iudged that the first and most material business 
to be done, was the regulating the affairs of 
Syracuse, which had not yet been reduced into 
Voi.. I.—4 F 


order in the short space since the late pacifica¬ 
tion. He then led his legions to Agrigentum, 
which was the only place still in arms, and held 
by a strong garrison of Carthaginians; and here 
fortune favoured his enterprise. The Cartha¬ 
ginians were commanded by Hanno but placed 
their whole dependence on Mutincs and the 
Numidians. The latter making frequent ex¬ 
cursions through every part of Sicily, carried 
off spoil from the allies of the Romans, and 
neither force nor art could shut him out from 
Agrigentum, nor hinder him from sallying forth 
whenever he thought proper. The high repu¬ 
tation which he thus ac(iuired, as it obscured 
the fume of the commandcr-m-chief, excited iiis 
envy; so that even success, because obtained 
by his means, afforded but little pleasure to 
Hanno, who at last took from him his commis¬ 
sion, and gave it to his own son; thinking that, 
by divesting him of the command, he should 
deprive him of his popularity among the Nu- 
raidians. But the effect was widely different, 
for, by this discovery of his jealousy, he in¬ 
creased their attachment to Mutincs, who did 
not tamely submit to the indignity of this unde¬ 
served ill-treatment, but quickly despatched se¬ 
cret emissaries to Lsvinus, to treat about the 
sunender of the town. Through these, mutual 
assurances were given, and the method of ac¬ 
complishing the business concerted; and then 
the Numidians, dislodging or killing tlic guards, 
seized a gate whicn opened towards the sea, 
and received a party of Romans sent thither 
for the purpose. When these were already 
marching into the heart of the city and the 
forum, with much noise and tumult, Hanno, 
thinking that it was nothing more than such a 
disturbance and secession of the Numidians as 
had happened before, came out to quell the 
mutiny ; but observing, at a distance, that the 
number was greater than that of those forces, 
and hearing the Roman shout, with which he 
was not unacquainted, he resolved, before he 
came within reach of their weapons, to betake 
himself to flight. Getting out of the town at 
an opposite gate, he took Epicydes with him, 
and came with a small number to the sea side. 
There they luckily found a bark, and abandon¬ 
ing to the enemy the island of Sicily, about 
which a contest had been maintained through 
so many years, passed over to Africa. The rest 
of the Carthaginians and Sicilians attempted 
to fly with blind precipitation, but the gates 
being closed, they were cut to pieces. La- 
50 • 
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vinus, on gaining possession of (he town» 
scourged and beheaded those who had been 
in the management of the aifairs of Agrigen- 
turn: the rest he sold, together with the spoil, 
and remitted all the money to Rome. Ac¬ 
counts of the suiferings of the Agrigentines 
spreading through ell Sicily, produced at once 
a general revolution in favour of the Romans. 
In a short time, twenty towns were betrayed 
to them, six taken by storm, and forty put 
themselves under their protection by voluntary 
surrender. To the leading men in these states 
the consul dispensed rewards and punishments 
according to tho merits and demerits of each; 
and having compelled the Sicilians at length 
to lay aside arms, and turn their thoughts 
to agriculture, that the island might, from its 
fertile soil, not only afford plenty of subsist¬ 
ence to the inhabitants, but, as it had done, on 
many occasions formerly, contribute supplies 
of provisions to Rome, and even to all Italy, he 
left Sicily, carrying with him a large multitude 
from Agathyrna. This was a motley rabble, 
four thousand in number composed of vaga. 
bonds of every description, exiles and bank¬ 
rupts, the greater part guilty of capital crimes, 
who, even when they lived in their native 
countries under the government of laws, and 
afterwards, when a similarity of condition, ari¬ 
sing from various causes, had drawn them 
together to Agathyrna, always supported them¬ 
selves by robberies and rapines. Such men as 
these, so likely to excite new disturbances, tlic 
consul thought unsafe to leave behind, in an 
island which had but just then obtained rest 
from intestine wars, and where the people 
were but beginning to unite in tho terms of 
concord established by the late pacification: 
besides, they might prove useful to the people 
ofKbegium, who wanted a band trained to 
robberies, for the purpose of ravaging the ter¬ 
ritories of Bruttium. Thus, so far as concern¬ 
ed Sicily, this year put an end to hostilities. 

XLI. In Spain, Publius Scipio, as soon as 
the spring appeared, launched his ships; sum¬ 
moned to Tarraco, by an edict, the auxiliary 
troops of the allies, and then directed the fleets 
and transports to proceed to the mouth of the 
river Iberus. This place he also appointed for 
the meeting of the legions, whom he ordered 
out of winter-quarters; end he himself, attend¬ 
ed by five thousand men of the allied troops, 
set out from Tarraco to join the army. When 
he arrived at the camp, thinking it proper to 


say something encouraging to tho soldiers, pai* 
ticularly those who had been longest in the 
province, and had survived so many and so 
great disasters, he called them together, and 
addressed them in this manner:« Never has 
there been a new commander, except myself, 
who could with justice and propriety, give 
thanks to his soldiers before he had em¬ 
ployed them. Fortune laid me unde; obliga¬ 
tions to you ere I saw your camp, or knew my 
province; first because you showed such duti¬ 
ful respect to my father and uncle, during their 
lives, and since their deaths; and next, because, 
when the possession of the province had been 
lost by a dreadful calamity, you recovered it by 
your bravery, and have preserved it entire for 
the Roman people, and for me who succeed 
to the command. But as, through tho bounty 
of the gods, the design of our present proceed¬ 
ings is not to maintain our own footing in 
Spain, but to deprive the Carthaginians of all 
footing in it; not to stand on the bank of the 
Iberus, and hinder the enemy from passing it, 
but to pass over ourselves, and carry the war 
to the other side, I fear lest, to some of you, 
the undertaking may seem too great and too 
bold, considering the remembrance of our late 
misfortunes, and my early time of life. There 
is no person living, from whose memory the 
defeats in Spain can less be obliterated than 
from mine; for there my father and uncle lost 
their lives within the space of thirty days; so 
that funerals in our family followed one ano¬ 
ther in quick succession. But while the disas¬ 
ter which bereft our house of parents, and left 
me almost the only surviving member of it, 
depresses my mind with grief, still the fortune 
of our nation, and its courageous spirit, forbid 
me to despair of the public welfare. It is the 
lot assigned to us, by some kind of fatality, 
that, in all important wars, we should pass 
through defeat to victory. Omitting instances 
in ancient times; the case of Porsena, the 
Gauls, and the Samnites, I shall begin with 
the Punic wars. In the last, how many fleets, 
how many generals, how many armies, were 
lostl Need I mention the like events during 
the present war 1 At all the defeats I was ci- 
there present in person, or lamented more 
deeply than any other, those from which I was 
absent The Trebia, the Thrasimenus, Can¬ 
nae, what are they but monuments of Roman 
consuls and armies slain ? Then the defection 
of Italy, of the greater part of Sicily, of Sar- 
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(linia; the extreme terror and afi’rigbt, when 
Hannioars camp was pitched between the 
Anio and the walls of Rome, and that victo¬ 
rious commander was seen at our very gateft 
But amidst this general ruin of affairs, the 
courage of the Roman people alone stood 
unshaken and immoveable. This, when all 
our !iop^ lay prostrate on the ground, raised 
and supported them. And, first of all, you 
soldiers, under the conduct and auspices of my 
father, withstood Hasdrubal, when, after the 
defeat at Cann®, he was on his way to the 
Alps and to Italy; where, if he had effect¬ 
ed a junction with his brother, the Roman 
name would not now have been in existence: 
but the successes obtained here have counter¬ 
balanced the losses sustained in other places. 
At present, through the good favour of the 
gods, affairs in Italy and Sicily are in a pros¬ 
perous train, daily improving, and wearing a 
more favourable aspect. In Sicily, Syracuse 
and Agrigentum have been taken; the enemy 
entirely expelled the island, and the province 
restored to the dominion of the Roman people. 
In Italy, Arpi has been recovered, Capua, taken; 
Hannibal after a disorderly flight, through his 
whole route from the city of Rome, has been 
obliged to retreat into the remotest corner of 
Bruttium, where he prays to the gods for no¬ 
thing more than he may be permitted to with¬ 
draw in safety, and quit the land of his enemy. 
Could there then, soldiers, be a greater incon¬ 
sistency, than that, when disasters were thus 
crowded one upon another, and the gods them¬ 
selves seemed, in a manner, to take part with 
Hannibal, you, with my parents, (for I will 
mention both under the same revered name,) 
supported here the tottering fortune of the 
Roman people; and that now when, in other 
quarters, every event is prosperous and joyful, 
you should let your courage sink! As to the 
events which have lately happened, I wish 
they had passed without giving me more cause 
of mourning than they have given you. Now, 
however, the immortal gods, the guardians of 
t^e Roman empire, who inspired all the centu¬ 
ries with the resolution of ordering the com¬ 
mand to be given to me, by their auguries and 
auspices, and by visions in the night, portend 
all prosperity and joy. My own mind, like¬ 
wise, which has hitherto been my surest 
prophet, presages that Spain is to be ours; that 
the whole Carthagjinlan raco will soon be ba¬ 
nished hence, and spread themselves over the 


lands and seas in their ignominious flight. 
What my mind prognosticates from its own 
feelings, the same is suggested by reason, and 
supported by arguments of no delusive nature. 
Their allies, disgusted by their ill treatment, 
send ambassadors to implore our protection; 
their three commanders having quarrelled to 
such a degree as almost to come to open hos¬ 
tilities, have divided their army into three parts, 
and drawn these asunder into countries the 
most remote from each other. The same for¬ 
tune now impends over them which formerly 
crushed us; for they arc deserted by their con¬ 
federates, as we were formerly by the Celtibe- 
rians; and they have divided their forces, which 
was the cause of destruction to my father and 
uncle. Intestine discord will hinder them from 
acting together again; nor will they separately, 
bo able to resist us. Only do you, soldiers, pre¬ 
serve your attachment to the name of Scipio, 
to the offspring of your own commanders; a 
liranch, as it were, shooting forth from the 
trunks which have been felled. You, veteran 
soldiers, lead your new commander, and your 
young associates, over the Iberus; lead us into 
those lands where you have often marked your 
route with many deeds of valour. Trust me, 
you shall soon find, that the resemblance which 
you suppose you see in me to my father and 
uncle, is not confined to figure, countenance, 
and features; but that I inherit no small por¬ 
tion of their capacity, their honour, and their 
courage; these you shall find so faithfully co¬ 
pied from the original, that every man of you 
shall say, that his own commander, Scipio, has 
either returned to life, or has been born again.” 

XLII. Having, by this discourse, aniniatcd 
tho courage of his men, and leaving three thou¬ 
sand foot and three hundred horse, under Mar¬ 
cus Silanus, for the defence of the province, he 
marched the rest of his forces which amounted 
to twenty-five thousand foot, and two thousand 
five hundred horse, over the Iberus. Although 
many now advised, that, as the Carthaginian 
armies were separated at so great distances, he 
should attack tho one that lay nearest; yet, ap¬ 
prehending that such a step would probably 
make them all reunite, and that he should not, 
alone, be able to cope with the three armies, he 
determined, for the present to employ his 
forces in an attack on New Carthage, a city 
which possessed great wealth of its own, and 
was besides, at that time, filled with the ene¬ 
my’s magazines of every kind for the use of the 
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war; there were lodged their arms, their money, 
and their hostages from all the states of Spain. 
It was, also, most eonveuiently situated for a 
passage into Africa, having a harbour sufficient* 
ly capacious for any fleet whatever, and there 
is reason to think, the only one in all that tract 
of the Spanish coast which joins our sea. IVo 
one in the whole army knew the destination of 
its march except Caius Lslius. He was sent 
round with the fleet, and ordered so to regulate 
the sailing of it, that the army should come 
within view, and the ships enter the harbour 
at the same point of time. On the seventh 
day after leaving the Iberus, the fleet and army 
arrived, as bad been concerted at Carthage; 
the camp was pitched on the northern side of 
the city, and a rampart was thrown uj) on the 
rear of it, the front being secured by the nature 
of the ground. The situation of Carthage is 
this: about the middle of the coast of Spam is 
a bay, which is open to the south-west wind 
more than to any other, and stretches inland 
two thousand five hundred paces, spreading in 
breadth to an extent somewhat greater. In 
the mouth of this bay lies a small island, which 
breaks the force of the sea, and renders the har¬ 
bour secure from all winds except the south-, 
west: from the bottom of the bay there runs 
out a peninsula, consisting of high land, on 
which the city is built, and this is surrounded 
on the east and south by the sea; on the west 
it is inclosed by a morass, which spreads a 
little way towards the north, and whose depth 
is variable according as the sea overflows or 
ebbs. The city is connected with the conti¬ 
nent by an isthmus, about two hundred and 
fifty paces broad; on which, though a fortifica¬ 
tion would have cost but little labour, the Ro¬ 
man general did not raise any, choosing cither 
to mortify the enemy by this display of 
confidence, or as he would often have occa¬ 
sion to advance to the walls to have a retreat 
open. 

XLIII. When he had completed his works 
in those parts which required defence, he drew 
up the ships in tlie harbour in order of battle, 
with intent to dispirit the enemy with the sight 
of a marine force also to be employed against 
the town; then going round the fleet in a boat, 
he charged the commanders to keep the night- 
watches with great care, because an enemy, 
when he is first besieged, is apt to make every 
efifort in every quarter. He then went back to 
the camp, and wishing to explain to the sol¬ 


diers his reason for preferring this plan c£ open¬ 
ing the campaign with the siege of a town, and 
by exhortations to inspire them with hopes of 
reducing it, ho called them to an assembly, and 
spoke to this effect: “ Soldiers, if any, man 
among you shall suppose that you have been 
brought hither for the sole purpose of attack¬ 
ing a single city, ho will judge merely from the 
work in which you are employed, without tak¬ 
ing into calculation the advantages to accrue 
from it. For you will, in fact, attack the walls 
of one city: but, in that one city, you will cap¬ 
ture all Spain. Here are the hostages of all 
her illustrious kings and states ; and, as soon 
as these shall ])e in your power, they will in¬ 
stantly deliver up to our disposal every thing 
which is now under subjection to the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Here is deposited the enemy’s trea¬ 
sure, without which they cannot proceed intho 
war, having mercenary troops to maintain ; and 
which, at the same time, will he most service¬ 
able to us, as the means of concihalmg the 
friendship of the barbarians. Here are their 
engines, arms, accoutrements, and all their war¬ 
like stores, which, while they answer our pur¬ 
poses, will leave the enemy destitute. Besides, 
we shall gain possession of a city of distin¬ 
guished beauty and opulence, and highly 
convenient to us on account of its excellent har¬ 
bour, by means of which we can have constant 
supplies, both from sea and land, of every thing 
requisite for the maintenance of the war. And 
while we acquire to ourselves these great ad¬ 
vantages, we shall at the same time strip the 
enemy of much greater. This is their grand 
fortress; this is their granary, their treasury, 
their armoury; this is the repository of all their 
wealth. Hence there is a direct passage into 
Africa; this is the only station for a fleet be¬ 
tween the Pyrenees and Gadcs, and from hence 
Africa spreads its terror over all Spain. But 
as I perceive that you are arrayed and mar¬ 
shalled for action, let us pass on, and assault 
New Carthage with our whole strength, with 
confidence and courage.” To this they all re¬ 
plied with a loud voice, «that they would <jo 
soand he immediately led them to tho city, 
giving orders for the assault both by sea and 
land. 

XLIV. On the other side Mago, the com¬ 
mander of the Carthaginians, when he saw the 
preparations for an assault going forward both 
on land and sea, disposed his forces in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: opposite to tho Roman camp 
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he drew up two thousand of the townsmen; 
the citadel be garrisoned with five hundred sol* 
diers, and five hundred others ho placed on a 
high part of the city towards the east; the rest 
of the troops he ordered to watch carefully every 
occurrence, and to hasten to whatever spot the 
shout, or sudden exigencies, might call them. 
Then, <^cning the gate, he sent out those 
whom he had formed in the street leading to¬ 
wards the Roman camp. The Romans, by 
direction of the general himself, drew back a 
little, that by being near their camp they might 
the more easily receive reinforcements during 
the engagement. At the beginning, both par¬ 
ties stood their ground, with little advantage 
on either side ; but after some time, the rein¬ 
forcements continually sent from the camp 
not only drove back the enemy, but pressed 
them so close, while they fled in disorder, that 
had not a retreat been sounded, they would 
probably h^vc rushed into the city intermixed 
with the fugitives. Nor was the consternation 
greater in the field than in every part of the 
city; in many places the troops in a panic 
abandoned their posts and fled, and the walls 
wore left defenceless, those who ought to 
guard them having leaped down wherever they 
found a way. Scipio, going up on an eminence 
called Mercury’s Hill, observed this their state, 
on which he ordered all his men to he called 
out from the camp, to bring scaling-ladders, 
.and advance to the assault. He himself, co¬ 
vered by the shields of three able young men, 
because weapons of all lands were now cast 
from the place in vast numbers, came up dose 
to the works, encouraged his men, and gave 
the necessary orders. But what contributed 
above all to inflitne the courage of the soldiers, 
was his being thus an immediate spectator and 
witness of the bravery or cowardice of every 
one of them. They rushed forward, therefore, 
regardless of the enemy, or of the wounds in¬ 
flicted hy them; nor could the walls, or the 
armed troops with which they were now lined, 
deter them from mounting with eager cmula- 
^on. At the same time an assault commenced 
from the ships on that quarter of the town 
which is washed by the sea. But here, though 
a great alarm was raised, little effectual exer¬ 
tion could bo made; because while the men 
brought in the boats to the shore, while they 
hastily landed the soldiers and scaling-ladders, 
and while every one pressed forward to the 
land by the spradicst way, through their own 


hurry and impatience they obstructed one ano¬ 
ther. 

XLV. In the meantime the Carthagiman 
general had again fllled the walls with numer¬ 
ous troops, and great abundance of weapons, 
brought out from their immense magazines, lay 
in heaps ready for use. But neither men nor 
weapons, nor any thing else, proved such an ef¬ 
fectual defence as the walls themselves: for 
they were of such a height, that few of the 
ladders could roach the summit, and the longer 
any of these were, the weaker they were in 
proportion : as those, then, who had mounted 
to the top, could not advance, and others never¬ 
theless climbed up after them, the ladders were 
broken hy their weight. In several cases, 
where the ladders stood upright, the men, on 
rising to so great a height, were seized with 
giddiness, and fell to the ground. While men 
and ladders were every where falling in this 
manner, and the enemy, from success, assumed 
more boldness and alacrity, the signal for re¬ 
treat was given. This afforded hopes to the 
besieged, not only of present rest after such a 
laborious contest, hut also of future safety; as 
it made them imagine that their city was im¬ 
pregnable by scaladc and assault, and that their 
works were so difficult to be surmounted, that 
they would always give time to their comman¬ 
ders to bring up forces to their relief. Scarcely 
had the noise of the first tumult subsided, when 
Scipio ordered other men who were fresh and 
unfatigued, to take the ladders from the weary 
and wounded, and to renew the assault with 
additional vigour. Being told at this juncture 
that the tide was ebbing, and having before 
learned from some fishermen of Tarraco, (who 
used to pass through the morass in light boats, 
and, when these ran aground, by wading,) that 
footmen might easily find a passage to the 
wall, he in person led five hundred soldiers 
thither. It was now about mid-day, and be¬ 
sides the water being naturally drawn off into 
tlio sea by the reflux of the tide, a brisk nor¬ 
therly wind arising, carried the water along, in 
the same direction with the tide, and had ren¬ 
dered it so shallow, that in some places it 
reached only to the navel, in others scarcely to 
the knees. This circumstance, discovered in 
reality by his own diligence and sagacity, Sci¬ 
pio attributed, as a prodigy, to the interposi¬ 
tion of the gods, who, to give a passage to the 
Romans, changed the course of the sea, and 
removed morasses, opening ways never before 
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trodden by human foot. Impressing this on 
hie men, he bade them follow Neptune, who 
acted as th«r guide, and make their way to the 
wall through the middle of the swamp. 

XLVI. On the land part, the assailants had 
a most laborious task. The height of the 
walls, was not the only obstrucUon that they 
met, for, as the enemy had the Romans bebw 
them, they could aim their blows against either 
of their sides as they came up; so that, 
while they were climbing, these were more 
endangered than the fronts of their bodies. 
But, in the other quarter, the five hundred 
found no difficulty either in crowing the morass, 
or mounting the rampart; for neither was that 
side strengthened by any work, being deemet 
sufficiently secure by the nature of the grounc 
and the marsh, nor was there any party of sol 
diers or guard stationed at it, because all were in¬ 
tent on bringing succour to the place where the 
danger appeared. Entering the city, therefore 
without opposition, they proceeded with the 
utmost speed to the gate, at which the whole 
contest was maintained; and so intent on this 
dispute w^e, not only the minds of all, but 
likewise the eyes and ears of the combatants, 
and of the people who looked on and encouraged 
them, that no one perceived that the enemy had 
entered the place, until their weapons came 
pouring on their backs, and they found them¬ 
selves between the two forces-. The garrison 
were so affrighted and confounded, that they 
were no longer capable of making a defence. 
The walls were seized by the Romans, who, 
both within and without, applied themselves to 
the breaking open the gate, and this being soon 
cut to pieces, so as to leave a clear passage, the 
troops marched in to the attack. By this time, 
great numbers had got in by scaling the walls, 
and these employed themselves everywhere in 
killing the townsmen. Those who had entered 
by the opening, composing a regular body, un¬ 
der their officers, and maintaining their ranks, 
proceeded through the heart of the city into the 
forum. Scipio, perceiving that the enemy fled 
hence by two different ways; some towards the 
hill, which lay eastward, and was defended by 
a garrison of five hundred men, others to the 
citadel, into which Mago himself had retired, 
with almost all the soldiers who had been 
beaten off from the walls, sent one half of his 
forces to storm the hill, and led himself the 
other half against the citadel. The hill was 
taken at the first attack. Mago attempted at 


first to defend the citadel, but soon seeing every 
{dace filled with the enemy, and that no hope 
remained, surrendered himself, the citadel, and 
garrison. Until the citadel was surrendered, 
the soldiers had continued to put the townsmen 
to the sword in every quarter, nor did they spare 
any adult who fell in their way; but then, on 
a signal given, they desisted from qbedding 
blood, and, being now completely victorious, 
they turned themselves to the collecting of the 
plunder, the quantity of which, of all sorts, was 
immense. 

XLVII. The males of free condition taken 
prisoners amounted to ten thousand ; of these, 
such as were citizens of New Carthage he dis¬ 
charged, and restored to them the city, and all 
their effects, which the war had not consumed. 
There were two thousand artisans, whom ho 
adjudged to be the public property of the Ro¬ 
man people, giving them hopes of speedily re¬ 
gaining their liberty, provided they worked in¬ 
dustriously in the service of the army. Of tho 
rest of the multitude, all the younger inhabit¬ 
ants, and the able-bodied slaves, he sent to fill 
up the numbers of rowers in his fleet, which he 
augmented with eight ships captured here. 
Besides all these, were found the hostages of 
the Spanish states, who were treated with as 
much care and attention as if they had been the 
children of allies. The quantity of military 
stores taken was exceedingly great; catapuUas, 
of the larger size, one hundred and twenty, of 
the smaller, two hundred and eighty-one ; Iml- 
lislas, large, twenty-three, small, fifty-two; of 
scorpions, large and small, and of arms and 
missive weapons, a vast number; military stan¬ 
dards, seventy.four. Of gold and silver also, 
a prodigious mass was brought in to the gene¬ 
ral: there were two hundred and seventy-six 
golden bowls, every one of them almost of a 
pound weight; of silver, wrought and coined, 
dghtcen thousand three hundred pounds weight 
and of silver utensils a prodigious number. 
All these articles were weighed and reckoned 
to the qusstor Caius Flaminius; besides forty 
thousand pecks of wheat, and two hundred 
seventy thousand of barley. One hundred and 
thirteen store-ships were boanled and taken in 
the harbour, several of them with their cargoes, 
consisting of com and arms: likewise brass, 
iron, canvass, hemp, and other materials proper 
for equipping a fleet: so that, among such vast 
stores of every thing useful in war, Carthage 
tself was the least valuable aequisition. 
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* XLVIII. Scipio, ordering Caius Lelius, 
with the marines, to guard the city, led back 
the legions into their camp. As the soldiers 
were much fatigued by having gone through, 
in one day, every different kind of fight; for 
they had engaged the enemy in the field, had 
undergone great labour and danger in storm¬ 
ing the city, and, after it was taken, had fought 
on disadvantageous ground with those who 
had taken refuge in the citadel; he directed 
them to employ the remainder of that day in 
taking refreshment and rest. On the day fol¬ 
lowing, having called together both the land 
and the naval forces, he began with returning 
praise and thanks to the immortal gods, who 
had » not only, in the space of one day, given 
him possession of the most opulent city in all 
Spain, but had previously amassed in it the 
greatest part of the wealth of that country, and 
of Africa also, so that no resources were now 
left to the enemy, while he and his army had 
a superfluity of all things.” He then highly 
commended the courageous behaviour of the 
soldiers, observing, that “ neither the forces sent 
out against them, nor the height of the walls, 
nor the unexplored fords of the morass, nor a 
fort seated on a steep hill, nor the citadel, 
though most strongly fortified, had deterred 
them from surmounting and breaking through 
every obstacle. Wherefore, though he owed 
every acknowledgment to them all, neverthe¬ 
less the person who first mounted the wall was 
entitled to the peculiar honour of a mural 
crownand ho desired that he who thought 
himself deserving of that present should claim 
it. Two claimants appeared, Quintus Trebel- 
lius, a centurion of the fourth legion, and Sex¬ 
tus Digitius, one of the marines; but the 
warmth with which they themselves supported 
their pretensions was far inferior to the eager 
7.cal which each excited in his favour among 
the corps to which he belonged. Caius Ltclius, 
commander of the fleet, favoured the marines, 
Marcus Sempronius Tuditanus the legionaries. 
This contention threatening at length to end in 
a mutiny, Scipio published notice, that he would 
Appoint three delegates, who, after examining 
the merits of the case, and hearing witnesses, 
should determine which had made his way first 
into the town. Accordingly, he named Caius 
Lffilius and Marcus Sempronius advocates for 
the contending parties, with Publius Cornelius 
Claudius, a person uninterested in the cause, 


as umpire: and ordered these three delegates 
to sit and determine in it But the dispute 
was now maintained with greater violence than 
ever, in consequence of those men of high rank, 
who had acted not as advocates, but as moder¬ 
ators in the case, being thus excluded. Where¬ 
fore Caius Lffilius, quitting the court, went up 
to the tribunal to Scipio, and told him, that 
‘ the proceedings of parties surpassed all bounds 
of temperance and moderation, insomuch that 
they hardly refrained from blows. But, though 
no violence should ensue, nevertheless such 
conduct afforded an ill example; as, in this 
case, the honour due to merit was sought by 
one or other through the means of fraud and 
falsehood. On this side stood the legionary 
soldiers, on that the marines, both ready to 
swear, by all the gods, rather what they wished 
than what they knew to be true; and to in¬ 
volve in the crime of perjury not only them¬ 
selves in their own persons, but the military 
standards and eagles, and the sacred word of a 
soldier:” he added, that “he brought him this 
information at the desire of Publius Cornelius 
and Marcus Sempronius.” Scipio highly ap¬ 
proving of Lffilius’s conduct, summoned a gene¬ 
ral assembly, and there pronounced judgment, 
that “having received sufficient proof that 
Quintus Trebellius and Sextus Digitius gained 
the top of the wall at the same time, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of their bravery he bestowed mural 
crowns on both. He then bestowed gifts on 
the rest, in proportion to their courage and 
merit: above all, he honoured Caius Lffilius, 
commander of the fleet, with every enconium 
of the highest kind that could have been paid 
to himself, and presented him, besides, with a 
golden crown and thirty oxen. 

XLIX. He then ordered the hostages of 
the Spanish states to be called. What the 
number of these was, I will not presume to 
affirm; for I find, in some writers, that they 
were about three hundred, in others seven hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five. Authors differ as much 
in respect of other particulars: the Carthagi¬ 
nian garrison, ono writer says, amounted to 
ten thousand men; another to seven, another 
to no more than two thousand. In some ac¬ 
counts ten thousand prisoners are said to have 
been taken, in others above twenty-five thou¬ 
sand. I should set down the scorpions, great 
and small, that were taken, at sixty, if 1 
were to follow the Greek historian Silenus; 
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if Vftlorius Antias, at six thousand greater, and beauty, and several others of equal distinction, 
thirteen Aousand smaUw; so contradictory by all of whom she was revered as a parent, 
ore the several accounts. Nay, they do not Scipio answered,—" Out of regard to myself, 
even agree as to the commanding officer. The and out of regard to the Roman discipline, 1 
greater number affirm that Caius Lfelius had should take care that no right, any where 
charge of the fleet, while there are some who deemed sacred, should suffer violation from us. 
assign it to Marcus Junius Silanus. Valerius In the present case, the virtue and merit of 
Antius tells us, that it was Armes who com- women of such distinction as you are, wlm, in 
manded the Carthaginian garrison, and who the midst of misfortunes, forgot not the delicacy 
surrendered to the Romans: other writers as- of character becoming the most respectable of 


sert that it was Mago. They vary in the num¬ 
ber of the ships taken, in the weight of the 
gold and silver, and of the money brought into 
the public treasury. If we are not to remain 
in a state of doubt, but must believe some or 
other of their accounts, those which hold the 
mean, between the highest and the lowest, are 
most likely to be true. Scipio, however when 
the hostages were called before him, first de¬ 
sired them not to be dispirited ; for " they had 
come into the power of the Roman people, 
whose wish it always was to bind all to them 
by kindness, rather than by fear; and to have 
foreign nations united to them in good faith 
and amicable alliance, and not in a state of 
oppression and gloomy servitude.” He then 
took an account of the prisoners, distinguishing 
the number belonging to the several states, to 
each of which he sent expresses, desiring them 
to come and receive their respective hostages: 
some of whom, however, as their ambassadors 
happened to be present, he restored on the 
spot, ordering the quaestor Caius Flaminius, 
to take care that the rest should be kindly 
treated. There now came forward from among 
the crowd of hostages, a woman far advanced 
in years, the wife of Mandonius, brother to 
Indibilis, the chieftain of the Illcrgetians: she 
threw herself at the general’s feet, and with 
tears besought him to give the guards more 
strict injunctions respecting the care and treat¬ 
ment to be shown to the women. Scipio as¬ 
suring her that they should not want any kind 
of accommodation, she replied, “ Those are 
not matters about which we are much solici¬ 
tous ; for what accommodation can be consider¬ 
ed as insufficient for persons in our situation 1 
Anxiety of a very different kind rends my 
heart, when I consider the age of these young 
peraons; for as to myself, I am now beyond 
any danger of those injuries to which our sex 
is liable.” On each side of her stood the daugh¬ 
ters of Indibilis, in the bloom of youth and 


your sex, demand from me an extraordinary 
degree of attention.” He then gave them in 
charge to a person on whose strict regularity 
of conduct he could entirely rely, and gave him 
a particular charge that they should bo treated 
with all the respect and decency due to the 
wives and mothers of guests. 

L. The soldiers afterwards brought to him, 
as a prisoner, a damsel of such exquisite beauty, 
that she attracted the eyes of all. Scipio, on 
making inquiries concerning her country and 
parents, discovered, among other particulars, 
that she was betrothed to a young prince of the 
Celtiberians, named Allucius. He therefore 
immediately summoned from home her parents, 
and affianced husband; and when the latter 
arrived, having, in the meantime, heard that he 
was most passionately enamoured of his intend¬ 
ed bride, he addressed his discourse to him 
more particularly than to the lady’s parents: 
“ A young man myself,” said he, “ I address 
myself to a young man, that there may be llic 
less reserve in our conversation on this ocrasioti. 
When your mistress, being taken by our sol¬ 
diers, was brought to me, and I was told of the 
very great affection you have for her, which 
indeed her beauty made me readily believe, I 
considered that in my own case, if my thoughts 
were not totally engrossed by the affairs of the 
puffiic, and I were at liberty to indulge the 
pleasurable pursuits adapted to my time of life, 
especially in a lawful and honourable love, I 
should wish that my affection for my intended 
bride, though warm even to a degree of extrava¬ 
gance, should yet be viewed with an indulgent 
eye; and I therefore resolved, in your case, where 
no tie of duty confines me, to do all in my power 
in favour of your passion. Your beloved, while 
in my care, has been treated with as respectful an 
attention as she could have met with, had she 
been in the house of your father and mother-in- 
law, her own parents. She has been preserved 
in |>erfect safety, that I might be able to present 
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^er to you, her purity unspotted, a gift worthy 
of me to bestow, and of you to receive. The 
only return I require for a present of such value, 
is, that you be a friend to the Roman people; 
end t^at, if you believe me to be a man of 
worth, such as these nations have heretofore 
known my father and my uncle, you be assured 
that there are, in the Roman state, great num¬ 
bers of ifien like themselves; and lliat no na¬ 
tion at this day on earth can he named, which 
you ought less to choose as an enemy to you 
and yours, or wlioso friendship you ought 
more ardently to desire.” The youth, ovei- 
whelmed at once with joy and diffidence, and 
holding Scipio’s right hand invoked all the gods 
to recompense, on his behalf, such exalted good¬ 
ness ; since his own ability was utterly dispro- 
portioned, cither to his own wishes, or his bene¬ 
factor’s generosity. Scipio then accosted, in 
friendly terms, tlie parents and relations of the 
young woman, who, having brought with them 
a very large weight of gold to purchase her 
liberty, on her being restored to them without 
ransom, earnestly besought him to accept it 
from them, assuring him, that they should deem 
themselves as much obliged by his compliance, 

. as by the reatoration of their child in safety. 
Unwilling to reject such pressing solicitations, 
he ordered it to be laid at his feet: then, cal¬ 
ling Allucius to him, he said, “ Besides the 
dowry which you are to receive from your 
father-in-law, you must take also this marriage- 
present from me,” bidding him carry away the 
gold, and keep it to himself. Overjoyed by 
these honours and presents, the young man was 
dismissed to Ins home, where he filled the ears 
of his countrymen with the well-merited praises 
of Scipio. “ A god-like youth,” he said, 
“ had come among them; subduing all, not 
by the power of his arms only, but by his 
goodness and magnanimity.” Full of such 
sentiments, he made a levy among his de¬ 
pendents, and, within a few days, returned to 
Scipio with one thousand four hundred chosen 
horsemen. 

LI. Scipio kept Ltclius with him to assist 
'wi3i his advice in disposing of the prisoners, 
hostages, and booty; and when all these mat¬ 
ters were properly adjusted, he gave him a 
quinquereme, and, ordering him to take on 
board Mago and fifteen senators of Old Car- 
thi^;e, who bad been made prisoner at the same 
time, sent him to Rome with the news of his 
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success. The few days which he had resolved 
to pass at Carthage he employed in exercising 
both his land and naval forces. On the first 
day, the legions made excursions, and evolu¬ 
tions under arms, through a space of four miles; 
on the second, he ordered them to review and 
scour their arms before their respective tents; 
on the third, forming opposite parties, they en¬ 
gaged each other, in a manner representing a 
regular battle, but with blunted weapons, and 
throwing ilic like kind of darts. On the fourth 
they were allowed to rest, and, on the fifth the 
rovings commenced again. This regular suc¬ 
cession of labour and rest, they kept up as long 
as they remained at Carthage. In calm wea¬ 
ther, the rowers and marines pushing out to sea, 
made trial in mock sea-fights, of the activity 
of their shijis. Such was their employment 
on the outside of the walls, and these exercises 
on land and sea qualified both their minds and 
bodies for real action. Within, all parts of the 
city resounded with wailike preparations, work¬ 
men of every kind being collected together in 
a public arsenal. The general attended to 
every particular with equal care ; at one time 
he was busy in the fleet and dock-yard; at 
another, he headed the legions in their excur¬ 
sions; again, he employed his time in oversee¬ 
ing the works, which were earned on, with 
great diligence and emulation, by a multitude 
of workmen in the arsenals, armory, and dock¬ 
yards, and great numbers of necessary articles 
finished every day. Having thus set on foot 
these preparations, repaired the breaches in the 
walls, and established posts for the guard of 
the city, he set out for Tarraco, and, on his 
way thither, received as he went along a great 
number of embassies. Some of these he an¬ 
swered on the road, and dismissed; others 
he adjourned to Tarraco, wheie he had ap¬ 
pointed a general meeting of all the allies both 
new and old. Accordingly, this meeting was 
attended by almost every state on the hither 
side of the Iberus, and also by many from the 
farther Spain. The Carthaginian generals, at 
first, carefully suppressed the intelligence of 
Carthage being taken; afterwards, when that 
event became too notorious to be any longer 
concealed or dissembled, they affected to speak 
of it with little concern. They said that “ by 
an unexpected attack, and the efforts of one 
day, one city in Spain had been surprised and 
taken in a manner, by stealth: that an inexpe- 
51 
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nenced youth, elated by the acquisition of a quickly be struck with the recollection of 
prize of bat little consequence, had by his the deaths which bad happened in his fu 
immoderate joy, imposed on it the appearance mily.” Such was their language in public, 
of an important victory; but as soon as he while they themselves were fully sensible 
should bear that three generals, and three how great a diminution their strength bad 
armies of his enemies, all flushed with vie- euffered in every particular by the loss of 
tory, were marching towards him, he would Carthagb. 
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(.'nnuB Fulvius, proconsu], dofeated by Hannibal, and slain , the consul, Claudius, Marcellus, engages him, witli 
belter success. Hannibal, raising his camp, retires ; Marcellus pursues, and forces him to an engagement. They 
b;'ht twice m the llrst battle Hannibal gains the advantage; in the second, Marcellus. Tarentum betrayed to 
Fabius Maximus, the consul. Scipio engages with Ilasdrubal, the son of Ilaimlcar, at Bstula, in Spain, and de- 
It'uu iiiin. .^mong other prisoners, a youth of royal race, and exquisite beauty, is taken, Scipio sete him free, 
anil sends him, enriched with inagiiificoiit proaents, to his undo Masimssa. Marcellus and Quintus Crispmus, 
(Miiisuls, drawn into an ambuscade by Hannibal Marcellus is slum ; Crispmus escapee. Operations by Publius 
Hul]iicius, prador, against Philip and the Achiens. A census held ’ the number of citizens found to amount to 
one liiuidred and tliirly-sevoii thousand one iiundrod and eight, from which it appears how great a loss they 
hid sustained by the niiniber of unsuccessful bdttlos they had of late been engaged in. Hasdrubal, who had crossed 
tho Alps witii a temlorccnient for Ilaimibul, defeated by the consuls Marcus Livius and Claudius Nero, end slain 
with him fell tiily six-lbousand men. 


f. Such was the state of afiairs in Spain. In 
Italy, the consul Marcellus, after regaining pos« 
session of Salapia, which was betrayed into his 
hands, took, by storm, Maronca and Mcles, 
cities belonging to the Samnites. He made 
prisoners three thousand of Hannibal’s soldiers, 
left in garrison; the booty, which was consider¬ 
able, was given up to the soldiers: here were 
found, also, two hundred and forty thousand 
pecks of wheat, and one hundred and ten thou¬ 
sand of barley. But the joy occasioned hereby 
was much less than the grief felt for an over- 
throw a few days after, near the city of Herdo- 
nea. Cncius Fulvius, prpconsul, lay there 
encamped, in hopes of recovering that city, 
which, after the defeat at CannsD, had revolted 
from the Romans; but his post was neither 
strong by nature, nor secured by proper guards, 
il'he negligence natural to that commander’s 
disposition was increased by perceiving that the 
inhabitants, as soon as they heard that Hanni¬ 
bal after the loss of Salapia, had withdrawn 
from that part of the country into Bruttium, 
began to waver in their attachment to the Car¬ 
thaginians. Intelligence of all these particulars 
was conveyed to Hannibal by private messen¬ 


gers from Herdonea; and, while it made him 
anxious to preserve an allied city, at the same 
time inspired hopes of attacking the enemy un¬ 
prepared. With his troops, therefore, lightly 
equipped for expedition, he hastened to Her¬ 
donea by such long marches, that he almost 
anticipated the report of his approach; and, to 
strike the great terror, he advanced in order 
of battle. The Roman commander, fully equal 
to him in boldness, butinferiorin judgment and 
strength, hastily led out his forces, and engaged 
him. The fifth legion, and the left wing of al¬ 
lied infantry, commenced the fight with vigour. 
But Hannibal gave directions to his cavalry, 
that, as soon as the lines of infantry should have 
their thoughts and eyes entirely occupied on the 
contest between themselves, they should ride 
round; that one of them should fall on the 
enemy’s camp, and the other on the rear of 
their troops that were engaged. With a sneer on 
the name of Fulvius, he assured them, that, as 
he had utterly defeated him in the same coun¬ 
try two years before, the present battle would 
have a similar issue. Nor was this^xpectation 
ill-grounded; for, after many of the Romans 
had fallen, in the close conflict between the 
605 
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lines of infantry (the companies and battalions 
nevertheless still maintaining their ground,) the 
tumult raised by the cavalry in the rear, and 
the enemy’s shout from the camp, which was 
heard at the same time, put to flight the sixth 
legion, which, being posted in the second line, 
was thrown into disorder by the Numidians ; 
as were afterwards the fifth, and those in the 
van. Some fled in hurry and confusion, the 
rest were surrounded and slain; omong whom 
fell Cneius Fulvius himself, with eleven mili¬ 
tary tribunes. How many thousand of the 
Romans and allies were slain in that battle, who 
can po>itively affirm, when I find in some his¬ 
torians thirteen thousand, in others not more 
than seven 1 The conqueror possessed liim- 
self of the camp and the spoil. Having tliS' 
covered that Herdonea was disposed to revolt 
to the Romans, and would not continue faith¬ 
ful to him after his departure, he removed the 
inhabitants to Mctapoiitum and Thurium, and 
burned the city to the ground. The leaders of 
the party who were found to have hold secret 
conference with Fulvius, he put to death. The 
Romans who escaped the slaughter of this dis¬ 
astrous day, fled, half-armed, by different roads 
into Samnium, to the consul Marcellus. 

II. Marcellus, not too much dismayed by so 
great a disaster, wrote to Rome to the senate 
an account of the general and army being lost 
at Herdonea; adding, that notwithstanding this 
misfortune, « he, who had quelled the haughty 
spirit of Hannibal, when his confidence was at 
the highest, in consequence of his victory at 
Canns, was now going against him, with the 
same degree of resolution, and would take ef¬ 
fectual care that his present joy and exultation 
should be short.” At Rome, as people’s grief 
for the past was great, so were their fears of 
the future. The consul, passing over from 
Samnium into Lucania, pitched his camp at 
Numistro, on level ground, within view of 
Hannibal who was posted on a hill. He gave, 
besides, another proof of confidence in his own 
strength, for he was the first to offer battle. 
Nor did Hannibal, on seeing the standards ad¬ 
vance through the gates, decline the challenge. 
However, they drew up their forces in such a 
manner, that the right wing of the Carthagi¬ 
nians stretched up the hill, and the left wing of 
the Romani was brought close to the town. 
From the third hour, the action had lasted un¬ 
til night, and the fatigue of fighting for such a 
length of time had overpowered the foremost 


lines, consisting on the side of the Romans, of 
the first legion and the right wing of allies; 
on Hannibal’s side, of the Spanish infantry, 
Balearic slingers, and the elephants, which^ 
at the beginning of the engagement, had been 
brought into tlie field. And now the fight 
flagged for a considerable time, neither party 
having gained any advantage, when the third 
legion advanced into the place of the lirst, and 
the left wing of the allies into that of the right; 
on the side of the enemy, likewise, the wearied 
were relieved ly fresh troops. On this, both 
parties being in full spirits^and vigour, in&lead 
of the former languid efforts, a furious conflict 
at once arose; but night sep.^rated the comba¬ 
tants beferc the victory could lie derided. Next 
morning, the Romans stood, in order of battle, 
from sunrise, during a great part of the day, 
and none of the enemy coming out to face them, 
galliercd the spoils at their lei&ure, and col¬ 
lecting the bodies of their slain into one spot, 
burned them on a funeral pile. In the follow¬ 
ing night, Hannibal decamped in silence, and 
marched off towards Apulia; but, as soon as 
day-light discovered the enemy’s flight, Marccl- 
lus, leaving his wounded at Numistro, with a 
small garrison, the command of which he gave 
to Lucius Furius Purpurco, a military tribune, 
set out immediately in close pursuit, and over¬ 
took him at Veiiusia. Here, during several 
days, many skirmishes happened between par¬ 
ties sallying from the outposts, in which in¬ 
fantry and cavalry were intermixed, and which 
produced more noise and tumult than real ad¬ 
vantage to cither side; but which, in general, 
terminated in favour of the Romans. From 
thence the two armies marched through Apulu 
without any engagement of consequence; for 
Hannibal seeking opportunities for stratagems, 
removed always by night, Marcellus never fol¬ 
lowing but in clear day-light, and after having 
carefully examined the country through which 
he was to puss. 

HI. Meanwhile, as Flaccus was spending 
much time at Capua, in selling the property 
of the nobility, and setting to farm the for; 
feited estates, all of which he let for a rent of 
corn, he was furnished with a fresh occasion 
for practising severity on the Campanians; 
for he received certain information of a wicked 
scheme, of an extraordinary nature, which had 
for some time been hatching in secret. Having 
removed the soldiers out of the houses, for two 
reasons, first, because he chose that the houses 
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of the city should be held along with the lands; 
and next, because he feared lest excessive luxu¬ 
ry might enervate his army, as it had that of 
Hannibal, he had made them build huts for 
themiielves, in the military manner, near the 
gates and walls. Now most of these were 
formed of hurdles or boards, some of reeds in¬ 
terwoven, and all of them covered with straw, 
as if pui^osely intended for combustion. One 
hundred and seventy Campanians, at the head 
of whom were two brothers, of the name of 
Blosius, had conspired to set fire to all these, at 
one hour of the night. But the design was dis¬ 
covered by some slaves belonging to the Blosii, 
whereupon, the gates being instantly shut by 
order of the proconsul, and the soldiers liaving, 
on the signal hosiig given, assembled under 
arras, oil who were concerned in the conspiracy 
were seized, and after undergoing a severe exa¬ 
mination by torture, condemned and put to 
death. The informers were rewarded w'ith 
their freedom, and ten thousand asses* each, 
'riie Nuccrians and Acerrans, having com¬ 
plained that they had no place of habitation, as 
Acerra was partly burned, and Nuceria demo¬ 
lished, Fulvius sent them to Rome to the se¬ 
nate. Permission was granted totlic Acerrans 
to rebuild what had been thus destroyed; and 
the Nucerians, agreeably to their own choice, 
were transplanted to Atella, the inhabitants of 
the latter being ordered to remove to Calalia. 
.\mong the multiplicity of important affairs, 
(some prosperous, others adverse,) which occu¬ 
pied the thoughts of the public, even the cita¬ 
del of Tarentum was not forgotten: Marcus 
Oguluius and Publius Aquilius being commis¬ 
sioned for the purpose, went into Etruria to 
purchase corn, which was to be conveyed to 
Tarentum; and, together with the corn, were 
sent thither, as a reinforcement to the garrison, 
one thousand men out of the city troops, con¬ 
sisting of equal numbers of Romans and allies. 

IV. The summer was now nearly elapsed, 
and the time of the consular election drew 
nigh : but a letter received from Marcellas, af¬ 
firming that it would be injurious to the public 
interest, if ho were to depart a step from Han¬ 
nibal, who was retreating before him, while he, 
by a close pursuit, distressed him materially, 
threw the senate into some perplexity, as they 
were unwilling either to call home the consul, 
at a time when he was most actively employed 


against the enemy, or to let the year pass with¬ 
out consuls. It was judged most advisable, 
though the other consul Valerius was abroad, 
that he should rather be recalled, and even from 
Sicily. Accordingly, in pursuance of an order 
of the senate, a letter was sent to him by Lu¬ 
cius Manlius, pT8Dtor of the city, and, together 
with it, that of the consul Marcellus, that from 
them he might perceive the reason, which in¬ 
duced the senate to recall him from his pro¬ 
vince, rather than his colleague. About this 
time ambassadors came to Rome from king 
Syphax, with a recital of all the successful bat¬ 
tles which he had fought against the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and assurances that “ their king enter¬ 
tained not a more inveterate enmity to any na¬ 
tion than to the Carthaginian, nor a more warm 
friendship for any than for the Roman add¬ 
ing, that he had before sent embassies into 
Spain, to the Roman generals, Cncius and 
Publius Cornelius; and that be now wished 
to seek, as it were, at the fountain head, the 
friendship of the Romans.” The senate not 
only answered his ambassadois with kindness, 
but sent others in return, charged with presents 
to the king; these were Lucius Genucius, 
Publius Ptetelius, and Publius Popilius. The 
presents which they carried were, a purple 
gown and vest, an ivory chair, and a golden 
bowl of five pounds weight. They received 
orders also to proceed to visit other chieftains 
of Africa, carrying w’ith them donatives of 
gowns with purple borders, and golden bowls 
weighing three pounds each. To Alexandria, 
also, were sent Marcus Atilius, and Manius 
Acilius, in embassy to king Ptolemy Philopater 
and queen Cleopatra, to revive and renew the 
former treaty of friendship; bearing with them 
a purple gown and vest, with an ivory chair, for 
the king; an embroidered gown and a purple 
robe for the queen. During this summer, many 
prodigies were reported from the neighbour¬ 
ing cities and country; that at Tusculum, a 
lamb was yeaned with its udder full of milk; 
and that the temple of Jupiter was struck on 
the roof by lightning, and almost entirely 
stripped of its covering; that at Anagnia, 
about the same time, the ground before one of 
the gates was fired, and without the aid of any 
combustible matter continued burning a day 
and a night; that at Conipitura, in the district 
of Anagnia, the birds forsook their nests on 
the trees in the grove of Diana; that near the 
mouth of the harbour of Tarracini, snakes of 
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wonderful size were seen in the sea, and sport* 
ing like fishes; that at Tarquinii, a pig was 
littered which had a human face; and that, in 
the dist^ct of Capena, at the grove of Feronia, 
four statues sweated blood profusely for a day 
and a night These evil omens were expiated 
with victims of the greater kind, in conformity 
to the order of the pontiffs; and a supplication 
was ordered to be performed at all the shrines, 
one day at Rome, and another in the district of 
Capena, at the grove of Feronia. >* 

V, The consul Marcus V alerius, on receipt 
of the letters by which he was summoned 
home, gave up the command of the province 
and the army to the prsetor Cincius; sent Mar¬ 
cus Valerius Messala, commander of the fleet, 
with half of the ships to Africa, to plunder the 
country, and, at the same time, to gain intelli¬ 
gence of the motions and intentions of the Car¬ 
thaginians ; then he set out liimself with ten 
ships, and arriving at Rome, after a prosperous 
voyage, immediately convened the senate. Here 
he recited the scr\ ices which he had performed ; 
that “ after hostilities had been earned on 
in Sicily, and many severe losses sustained on 
land and sea during almost sixty years, he had 
brought the war to a final termination. That 
there was not one Carthaginian in Sicily, nor 
one Sicilian, of those who had been compelled 
by fear to fly and live abroad, who was not then 
at home; that all had been reinstated in the 
possession of their own cities and estates, and 
were employed in ploughing and sowing; that 
the land, after having been long deserted, was 
at length filled again with inhabitants, and in a 
condition bolh to afford plenty to its occupiers, 
and the most certain supplies of provisions to, 
the Roman people either in peace or war.” 
After this, Mutines, and such others as had 
deserved well of the Roman people, were in¬ 
troduced to the senate; who, to fulfil the en¬ 
gagements of the consul, bestowed rewards on 
them all. Mutines was even made a Roman 
eitizen, an order for that purpose being pro- 
posed to the commons by a plebeian tribune, 
in pursuance of directions from the senate. 
While these matters passed at Rome, Marcus 
V aJerius Messala, with fifty ships, arriving on 
the coast of Africa before day, made an unex¬ 
pected descent on the lands of Utica, which 
he ravaged to a great extent; and, after taking 
many prisoners, and other booty of every kind, 
reimbarked, set sail for Sicily, and returned to 
Lilybeum, on the thirteenth day after he had 


left it. On examining the prisoners, the fol¬ 
lowing particulars were discovered, and all, in 
order, communicated by letter to the consul 
Lffivinus, that he might know the real state of 
affairs in Africa. That “ there were at Car¬ 
thage five thousand Numidians, commanded by 
Massinissa, son of Gala, a young man of a 
very enterprising spirit; and that people were 
employed in all parts of Africa, in hirifig other 
troops, which were to be sent to Spain, to 
Hasdrubal, in order that, with the most nu¬ 
merous army which he could muster, and with 
all possible expedition, he might pass over into 
Italy and join Hannibal. That on this mea¬ 
sure the Carthaginians placed all their hopes of 
success. That, besides this, they were fitting 
out a very great fleet for the recovery of Sicily, 
and that the prisoners lielirvcil it would sail 
thither 111 a very short lime.” When the loiter 
containing tins information was icad, it made 
so great an impression on the senate, that they 
all concurred in o})inion, that the consul ought 
not to wait for the elections, but to nominate a 
dictator to hold them, and return without delay 
to his province. Tins plan was obstructed liy 
a dispute which arose ; for the consul declared 
that he would nominate dictator Marcus Va¬ 
lerius Messala, who was then in Sicily com¬ 
manding the fleet; but the senate insi^tcd, that 
a dictator could not be nominated who was in 
any place out of the Uuinua tcrnlory, wliich 
extended not beyond the limits of Italy. Mar¬ 
cus Lucretius, plebeian tribune, proposing the 
question hereupon, the senate decreed thus: 

That tlic consul, before he left the city, 
should consult the people as to whom they wish¬ 
ed to lie appointed dictutoi,and should noniinule 
to that office whomsoever they should order. 
That, if he refused this, the prietor should hold 
the meeting, and if he also were unwilling to 
do it, that then the tribunes should propose 
the question.” Valerius declared, that he 
would not ask the judgment of the people on 
a matter properly belonging to his own juris¬ 
diction, and he forbade it in the prstor; on 
which the plebeian tribunes proposed the ques¬ 
tion, and the commons ordered, that Quintus 
Fulvius, then at Capua, should be created dic¬ 
tator. But in the night preceding the day on 
which the assembly of the people was to be held, 
the consul wept off privately to Sicily; and 
the senate, left thus unsupported, took the re¬ 
solution of ordering a letter to be sent to 
Marcus Claudius, desiring him to give assist- 
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^ance to the commonwealth, which his colleague 
had deserted, and to nominate the dictator 
fixed on by the people. Accordingly, Quintus 
Fulvius was nominated dictator by the consul 
Clapdius; and, in compliance with the same 
order of the people, the dictator, Quintus Ful* 
vius, named Publius Licinius Crassus, then 
chief pontiff, master of the horse. 

VI.*the dictator, on coming to Rome, sent 
Cncius Sempronius Blssus, who had ^en a 
lieutenant-general under him at Capuf, into 
the province of Etruria, to take the command 
of the army there, in the room of the pretor, 
Caius Calpurnius, whom he called away by 
letter, to command his own army at Capua. 
He appointed for the elections the earliest day 
on which they could be held; but a dispute 
arising between the dictator and the tribunes, 
they could not be finished on that day. The 
younger Galcrian century having obtained by 
lot the privilege of voting first, named as con¬ 
suls, Quintus Fulvius and Quintus Fabius : 
and the centuries voting imtheir course, would 
have followed them, had not two plebeian tri¬ 
bunes, Caius and Lucius Arennius, interposed. 
They asserted that «the re-electing of the same 
person to the supreme magistracy was not easily 
rcconcileable to the principles of a republic; 
and much more pernicious would the precedent 
be, if the very person who presided at the elec¬ 
tion were himself to be chosen. If therefore 
the dictator admitted his own name in the list 
of candidates, they would protest against the 
election; but, if he received on the list any 
other except himself, they would give no ob¬ 
struction to the business." The dictator 
maintained the propriety of the proceedings of 
the assembly, on the grounds of a vote of the 
senate, an order of the people, and several pre¬ 
cedents. For “ in the consulate of Cneius 
Servilius, when the other consul Caius Flamin- 
ius had fallen at fhe Thrasimenus, the question 
was, by direction of the senate, proposed to the 
people, and the people ordered that, so long as 
the war continued in Italy, it should bo lawful 
for them to re-elect to the consulship, and that 
as often as they should sec proper, any of 
those who had already held that office. As to 
precedents in point, he had one of ancient date, 
in the case of Lucius Postumius Megellus, who, 
while he was interrex, was, in the assembly 
where he himself presided, created consul, with 
Caius Junius Bubulcus; and a recent one, in 
the case of Quintus Fabius, who certainly 


would never have suffered himself to be re¬ 
elected if it were inconsistent with the public 
good." After long dispute, maintained by these 
and such arguments, an agreement at last took 
place between the dictator and the tribunes to 
abide by the determination of the senate. The 
senators were of opinion, that the present state 
of the commonwealth was such as required that 
the administration of its affairs should bo in the 
hands of experienced commanders, skilled in 
all the arts of war; and they therefore disap¬ 
proved of any opposition to the proceedings of 
the assembly of election. The tribunes then 
acquiesced, and the election proceeded. Quin¬ 
tus Fabius Maximus a fifth time, and Quintus 
Fulvius Flaccus a fourth, were declared con¬ 
suls. The following persons were then elected 
prajtors: Lucius Veturius Philo, Titus Quintius 
Crispinus, Caius Hostilius Tubulus, Caius 
Arunculeius. As soon as the appointment of 
magiatrates for the year was finished, Quintus 
Fulvius resigned the dictatorship. Towards 
the end of this summer, a Carthaginian fleet of 
forty ships, under the command of Hamilcar, 
sailed over to Sardinia, and committed great 
depredations in the district of Olbia. After¬ 
wards, on the pr$tor, Publius Manlius Vulso, 
appearing there with an army, they proceeded 
to the other side of the island, and ravaged the 
lands of Carilita, from whence they returned 
with booty of all kinds to Arrica. Several 
Roman priests died this year, and others were 
substituted in their places. Caius Serviliiis 
was made a pontiff, in the room of Titus Ota- 
cilius Crassus; Tiberius Sempronius Longus, 
son of Tiberius, an augur, in the room of 
Otacilius Crassus; and the same 'Ftberius Sem- 
pronius, a decemvir for directing religious rites, 
in the room of Tiberius Sempronius Longus. 
son of Caius. Marcus Marcius, king in re¬ 
ligious matters, and Marcus .-Emilius Papus, 
chief curio, died but their places were not 
filled up during this year. Lucius Veturius 
Philo, and Publius Licinius Crassus, chief 
pontiff, were created censors for the year. Li¬ 
cinius Cra^us had not, before this appointment, 
been either consul or prietor, but was advanced 
at one stop, from the tedileship to the censor¬ 
ship. However, these censors neither chose a 
senate, nor transacted any public business, being 
prevented by the death of Lucius Veturius, on 
which Licinius abdicated the office. The cu- 
rule ffidilee, Lucius Veturius and Publius Li¬ 
cinius Varus, repeated the exhibition of the 
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Roman games once. The plebeian cediles, 
Quintus Catius and Lucius Porcius Licinius, 
out of the money accruing from fines, erected 
brazen statues in the temple of Ceres, and eX' 
hibited games with much magnificence and 
splendour, considering the circumstances of 
those times. 

VII. At the end of the year, Caius Ltelius, 
Scipio’s lieutenant-general, on the thirty-fourth 
day after he set sail from Tarraco, arrived at 
Rome, and passing through the streets, with 
the train of prisoners whom he brought, at¬ 
tracted avast concourse of people. Next day, 
being introduced to the senate, he delivered the 
advices with which he was charged, that Car¬ 
thage, the metropolis of Spain, had been re¬ 
duced in one day, several revolted cities brought 
back to obedience, and new alliances formed 
with others. From the prisoners, information 
was gained, corresponding, in general, with 
that contained in the letter of MarcusValerius, 
Messala. What gave the greatest uneasiness 
to the senate, was Hasdrubal’s intended march 
into Italy, which was scarcely able to withstand 
Hannibal, and the force which he had already 
with him. Lslius also, coming out into tlie 
general assembly, gave a similar account. The 
senate, in consideration of the services per¬ 
formed by Publius Scipio, decreed a supplica¬ 
tion for one day ; and then ordered Caius Lx- 
Uus to return with all expedition to Spain, with 
the ships which he had brought thence. On 
the authority of a great many historians, I have 
fixed the taking of Carthage in this year, al¬ 
though I am not ignorant that several have 
placed it in the year following; but it appeared 
to me very improbable, that Scipio should have 
passed a whole ye^r in Spain without doing 
any thing. [Y. R. 543, B. C. 209.] The con¬ 
sulate of Quintus Fabius Maximus, a fifth time, 
and Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, a fourth, com¬ 
mencing on the ides of March, a decree was 
passed on the same day, appointing Italy the 
province of both, but they were to command 
separately in different quarters; Fabius to 
conduct the operations of the war at Taren- 
turn, Fulvius ill Lucania and Bruttium, Mar¬ 
cus Claudius was continued in command for a 
year. The prietors then cast lots for their 
provinces: Caius Hostiiius Tibullus obtained 
the city jurisdiction; Lucius Velurius Philo, 
the foreign, with Gaul; Titus Quintius Cris- 
pinus, Capua; and Caius Arunculeius, Sardi¬ 
nia. The troops were distributed among the 


provinces in this manner: to Fulvius, were 
decreed the two legions which Marcus Valerius 
Lsvinius had in Sicily; to Quintus Fabius, 
those which Caius Calpumius had commanded 
in Etruria; the city troops were to replace 
those in Etruria, and Caius Calpumius was 
to command tho same province, with the army ; 
Titus Quintius was to have the government of 
Capua, with the army which had served there 
under Quintius Fulvius; Lucius Veturius was 
to receive from Caius Lffitorius, proprstor, the 
province of Ariminum, with the army then on 
the spot; to Marcus Marccllus were assigned 
the legions with which he had in his consulate 
acted successfully; to Marcus Valerius, in con¬ 
junction with Lucius Cincius, (for tiiey also 
were continued in command m Sicily,) the 
troops of Canna were given, with orders to 
complete their full complement out of the sur¬ 
viving soldiers of Cncius Fulvius’s legions, 
These were collected together, and sent by the 
consuls into Sicily, being stigmatized by the 
same ignominious older under which the troops 
of Cannffi served, and those of the army of the 
pisetor Cneius Fulvius, whom the senate, 
through resentment at the like cowardice, had 
formerly ordered thither. To Caius Aruncu¬ 
leius were assigned, for Sardinia, the same le¬ 
gions which had served in that province under 
Publius Manlius Vulso. Publius Sulpicius 
was continued in command fora year, to hold 
the province of Macedonia, and with the same 
legion and the same fleet which he then had. 
'J'hirty quinqueremes were ordered to be sent 
from Sicily to Tarentum, to Quintus Fabius 
the consul; and, with the rest of the fleet, Mar¬ 
cus Valerius Ltevinus was either to sail over 
to Africa himself, to ravage the country, or to 
send thither Lucius Cincius, or Marcus Vale¬ 
rius Messala. With respect to Spain no change 
was made, only that Scipio and Silanus were 
continued in command, not for a year, but un¬ 
til they should be recalled by the senate. Such 
was the distribution made of the provinces, and 
of the commands of the armies for that year. 

VIll. Among other business of more serious ^ 
importance, the assembly, convened for the pur¬ 
pose of electing to the priesthood a chief curio, 
in the room of Marcus iEmilius, mvived an old 
dispute; for the patricians insisted that Caius 
Mamilius Vitulus, the only plebeian candidate, 
ought not to be allowed to stand, because none 
but a patrician had ever held that office of the 
priesthood. The tribunes, being appealed to, 
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^fcrred the bueiness to the senate. The sen¬ 
ate voted, that the people might act therein as 
they should think proper. Thus Caius Ma- 
milius Vitulius was elected chief curio, being 
the first plebeian admitted into that office. Pub¬ 
lius LiciniuH, chief puntilf, compelled Caius 
Valerius Flaccus, against his will, to be inaugu¬ 
rated flamcn of Jupiter, Caius Ijstorius was 
created decemvir for the perfomance of religious 
rites, in the room of Quintus Mucius Scsvola 
deceased. I should willingly pass over in si¬ 
lence the reason of the flaraen being forced 
into the office, labouring as he then did under a 
bad character, had he not afterwards actluired 
a very good one. Caius Flaccus had spent 
his youth in idleness and del).iuchcry, and his 
vicious courses had drawn on him the displea¬ 
sure of his own brother Lucius Flaccus, and 
of his other relations : and Publius Liemius was 
in hope of roclaimnig him. Indeed, when his 
thoughts became engaged in the care of the 
sacrifices and religious performances, he quickly 
made such a complete alteration in his conduct 
from what it had hitherto been, that among ail 
the young men of the time, no one was hold in 
higher esteem, or more entirely approved by 
the principal patricians, by his own family, and 
by all. This universal good character inspiring 
him with a proper sense of his own worth, he 
asserted a privilege which had for many years 
been laid aside, on account of the unworthi¬ 
ness of former fiamens, that of having a scat 
in the senate. On liis coming into the senate- 
house, the pr®tor, liucius Licinius, led him 
out; on which he appealed to the tribunes of 
the commons, alleging that he only claimed an 
ancient privilege of his jirieslhood, which was 
conferred on the office of flamen, together with 
the purple-bordered robe and the curule chair. 
The prietor argued that such a right depended 
not on the copies of annals, rendered obsolete 
by ihcir antiquity, but on the customary prac¬ 
tice of more recent times; and that in the 
memory of their fathers, and even grandfathers, 
no flamen of Jupiter had been allowed it. The 
tribunes thought it reasonable, that, an the 
right had boon suffered to fall into disuse 
through the inattention of former fiamens, the 
injury ensuing should affect only themselves, 
and not the office; and accordingly, without any 
opposition from the prrotor himself, and veith the 
universal approbation of the senate and com¬ 
mons, they introduced the fiamen to a seat in 
the senate, though all men were of opinion that 
VoL. L—4 H 


his having attained his object, was owing to 
the strict integrity of his conduct rather than to 
any privilege of the priesthood. The consuls, 
before they departed for their jirovinces, 
raised two city legions, and such a number of 
soldiers as was necessary to make up the com¬ 
plement of the other armies. The force which 
hitherto had served in the city, the consul 
Fulvius gave to his brother Caius Fulvius Flac¬ 
cus, lieutenant-general, with orders to march it 
into Etruria, and to bring home to Rome the 
legions then in that province. The other consul 
Fabius, having collected the relicts of Fulvius’s 
army, which amounted to three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six men, ordered hi« 
son Quintus Maximus to conduct them into 
Sicily, to the proconsul Marcus Valerius, and 
to receive from him the two legions and thirty 
quinqueremes. The removal of these legions 
out of the island made no diminution,' in re¬ 
spect cither of strength or appearance, in the 
force stationed in that province. For, besides 
two veteran legions, completely recruited to 
their full complement, the proconsul had a 
great multitude of Numidian deserters, both 
horse and foot, and he also enlisted in his ser¬ 
vice those Sicilians who had served in the army 
of Epicydes, and that of the Carthaginians, 
men well experienced in war. By annexing a 
part of these foreign auxiliaries to each of the 
Roman legions, he preserved the appearance 
of two armies; with one of which ho ordered 
Lucius Cincius to guard that part of the island 
which was formerly the kingdom of Hiero; 
and, with the other, he himself took charge of 
the rest of it, separated formerly by the bound¬ 
aries of tlie Roman and Carthaginian domin¬ 
ions. He likewise made division of the fleet, 
which consisted of seventy sail, in order that 
they might extend their protection of the coasts 
round the whole circumference of the island. 
Attended by the cavalry of Mutiiios, he went 
in person through every part of the province, 
to view the lands, observe what parts were 
cultivated, and what were not, commending or 
reproving the owners, accordingly. In conse¬ 
quence of his care in this particular, such an 
abundance of corn was produced, that, liesides 
sending a quantity to Rome, he conveyed 
to Catana a sufficient supply for the army, 
which was to bo employed during the summer 
at Tarentum. 

IX. But the transportation of those soldiers 
into Sicily, the greater part of whom wore La- 
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tines and allies, was very near proving the 
cause of formidable disturbances; so true it 
is, that the issues of great affairs often depend 
on trivial circumstances. For the Latines and 
allies, in their meetings, began to murmur, 
that « they had now for ten years been drained 
by levies and contributions. That generally 
every year, they suffered great losses in the 
war. Many were slain in the field, many were 
cut off by sickness; and that every one of 
their countrymen, enlisted as a soldier by the 
Romans, was more effectually lost to them, than 
if be were taken prisoner by the Carthaginians; 
became the latter was sent back, without ran¬ 
som, to his country, whereas the other was 
ordered by the Romans out of Italy, into ban¬ 
ishment indeed, rather than to military service. 
The troops of Gannas were now growing old 
in that situation, having been in it nearly eight 
years,* and would end their lives before the 
enemy, whose strength was at the present in a 
state particularly flourishing, would retire out 
of Italy. If veteran soldiers were not to re¬ 
turn home, and still new ones to be enhstod, 
there would not, in a short time, be one of that 
description remaining. Wherefore it was be¬ 
come necessary, before they should be reduced 
to the last degree of desolation and want, to 
deny to the Romans that which particular cir¬ 
cumstances alone would shortly render it impos¬ 
sible to grant. If that people saw the allies 
cordially uniting in such a measure, they cer¬ 
tainly would think of making peace with the 
Carthaginians: otherwise, as long as Hannibal 
lived, Italy would never be free from war.” 
Thus did they argue in their assemblies. The 
Roman colonies were, at this time, thirty in 
number; ail of whom had ambassadors at 
Rome; and twelve of them presented a remon¬ 
strance to the consuls, stating that they had 
not the means of furnishing the supplies of 
men and money. These were Ardea, Nepetc, 
Sutrium, Alba, Carseoli, Cora, Suessa, Cir- 
ceii, Setia, Calcs, Narnia, and Interamna. 
The consuls surprised at such an extraordinary 
declaration, and wishing to deter them from 
the meditated secession, to which end they sup¬ 
posed that censure and reproof would be more 
effectual than gentle measures, answered, that 
«the expressions which they had dared to use 
were such as the consuls could not prevail on 
themselves to repeat in the senate. J’or they 
contained not a refusal of military duty, but an 
open defection from the Roman people. They 


advised them, therefore, to return home instant* , 
ly to consult with their respective countrymen, 
as if no step had yet been taken ; since their 
infamous design, though disclosed in words, 
had not proceeded to action; and to remind 
them that they were not natives of Cam/iaina, 
or of Tarentum, but of Rome. That frt'Ui 
thence they derived their origin, and ffom 
thence were sent out into colonies, into lands 
taken from enemies, for the purpose of increas¬ 
ing population; and that, consequently, what¬ 
ever duties children owe to parents, tlicsc they 
owed to the Romans, if they hud any rcniuius 
of natural affection, or any regard for their 
mother country. 7"hcy desired them, there¬ 
fore, to confer on the matter anew; for that, as 
to the measures which they had inconsiderately 
mentioned, their tendency was to betray the 
Roman empire, and to give up the conquest of 
it to Hannibal.” Though tho consuls, one 
after the other, reasoned with them in tins 
manner for a long time, yet the uinbassadors 
were not in the least moved, but rej)Ue(l, that 
“ they had nothing new to re|itesent to the 
senate at home, neither had that assembly 
grounds for new de!il)eratioii, when they nei- 
tber had men to be enlisted, nor money to j>ny 
tlicm.” The consuls finding them inflexil»le 
laid the affair before tlic senate; and here it 
excited such serious apprehensions in every 
mind, that great numbers cried out, that “ the 
ruin of the empire was at hand ; that the other 
colonies would act in the same manner; so 
would the allies; that all had conspired to be¬ 
tray the city of Romo to Hannibal.” 

X. Tlie consuls endeavoured to console and 
encourage the senate, telling them, that “ the 
other colonies would maintain their allegiance 
and duty as heretofore; and that even these 
which had swerved from their duty, if ambas¬ 
sadors were sent round among them instructed 
to apply reproofs, and not intrealies, would be 
impressed with respect for the sovereign autho¬ 
rity.” Having received power from the senate 
to act and manage as they should see most con¬ 
ducive to the public good, they began by sound¬ 
ing the dispositions of the other colonies; arftl 
then, summoning their ambassadors, demanded 
of them in public, whether they had their con¬ 
tingents of soldiers ready according to the regu¬ 
lation 1 To this Marcus Sextillius of Fregcllm 
in behalf of tho eighteen colonies, made answer 
that the soldiers were ready according to the 
regulation ; that if a greater number should be 
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^quired» they would bring them; and, that 
whatever else the Roman people should com* 
mand or wish, they would perform with zeal 
and diligence. That they wanted not sufii- 
cienc)f of means, and had more than a sufficiency 
of inclination.” On this the consuls, after 
premising that all the praises which themselves 
could bestow would be inadequate to their 
merits, unless they were joined by the thanks 
of the whole body of the senate in full assembly, 
desired them to accompany them into the 
senate-house. 'J’he senate complimented them 
by u decree conceived in the most honourable 
terms possible, and then charged the consuls 
to conduct them into an assenihly of the people 
also, and there, among the many other import¬ 
ant services which those colonii's had performed 
to them and their ancestors, to make proper 
mention of this recent instance of their nieri- 
tormus conduct towards the coinnionweallli 
Even now, and after so many ages, llu’ir names 
should not be lost in silence, nor should they 
be defrauded of their due prai.-'e : they were 
these—Signia, Norba, Saliculum, Bruudusium, 
Eregell®, Eueeiia, Vcnu&ia, Adria, Eirma, 
Ariminum; on the coast of the other sea, I’on- 
lia, Pffistum, and Cosa; and in the inland jiarts, 
Beneventum, iEscniia, Spoletum, IMacontia, 
and Cremona. Suj'jiorted by these, the, Ro¬ 
man empire W'as enalded to stand; and they 
received every mark of gratitude both in the 
senate, and in the assembly of the people. The 
former ordered, ih.at no mention should be made 
for the other twelve dependencies, which had 
refused to furnish their quota for the war, and 
that the consuls should neither dismiss nor de¬ 
tain their ambassadors, nor hold any communi¬ 
cation with them; such a tacit proof of displea¬ 
sure was judged the most suitable to the dig¬ 
nity of the Roman people. While the consul 
were busy in expediting the other necessary 
projiarations for the campaign, it was resolved 
to draw out of the treasury the vircsimary gold 
(that is to say, a fund formed of the twentieth 
part of the value of slaves enfranchised,) which 
was reserved for exigencies of the utmost ne¬ 
cessity. There was drawn out accordingly, to 
the amount of four thousand pounds weight of 
gold. Of this were given to the consuls, to 
Marcus Marccllus and Publius Sulpicius, prO' 
consuls, and to Lucius Veturius, the praetor, 
to whom the lots had given the province of 
Gaul, five hundred pounds each; and besides 


this there were given, in particular charge, to 
the consul Fabius, one hundred pounds of gold 
to bo carried into the citadel of Tarentum. 
The remainder they employed in making con¬ 
tracts, with ready money, for clothing the army, 
who were then serving in Spain, with so much 
honour to themselves and to their commander. 

XI. It was also resolved, that, before the 
consuls set out from the city, they should ex¬ 
piate several prodigies which had happened. 
On the Alban mount, a statue of Jupiter, and 
a tree, standing near the temple; at Ostia, a 
grove ; at Capua, a wall, and the temple of For¬ 
tune, and at Sinucssa, a wall and gate, were 
struck by lightning. Farther it was reported, 
that the Alban water flowed in a bloody stream: 
that, at Rome, in the cell of the temple of 
Fors Fortuna, an image which was in the 
crown of the goddess, fell from her head into 
her hands; that an ox spoke at Privernum; 
that a vulture, while the forum was crowded, 
flew down into one of the shops ; and that, at 
Sinucssa, an infant was born whose sex was 
doubtful, such as arc commonly called in Greek 
(a language more manageable than ours, parti¬ 
cularly in the compounding of words,) An¬ 
drogynes; that a shower of milk fell, and that 
a boy was born with the head of an elephant, 
'i’hcse prodigies were expiated with the larger 
kinds of victims. Orders were given for a sup¬ 
plication to he performed at all the shrines, 
and prayers to be offered during one day, for 
the adverting of misfortunes; and a decree 
passed, that the praetor, Cains Hostilius, should 
vow and celebrate the games of Apollo, in like 
manner as they had of late years, been vowed 
and celebrated. At the same time, the con¬ 
sul Quintus Fulvius, held an assembly for the 
election of censors. The censors chosen were 
men who had never yet been consuls, Marcus 
Cornelius Celhegus, and Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus. By direction of the senate the 
question was proposed to the people, and the 
people ordered, that these, by their censorial 
authority, should let to farm the lands of Cam¬ 
pania. The choosing of the senate was de¬ 
layed by a dispute between the censors about 
the nomination of the prince of it: the mak¬ 
ing the choice had fallen by lot, to Sem¬ 
pronius ; but Cornelius alleged that he ought 
to observe tho practice banded down from 
their ancestors, which was to appoint as 
prince, the person who in tho list of cen- 
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SOTS stood the first of any then living, and this 
was Titus Manlius Torquatus. Sempronius 
maintained, that when the gods gave a person 
the lot of appointing, they gave him at the 
same time full freedom of choice: that he would 
act in this case agreeably to his own judgment, 
and would name to the honour contended for, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, whom he could 
prove to be the first of the whole Roman state, 
even in Hannibal’s opinion. After a long dis¬ 
pute, his colleague gave up the point, and Sem- 
pronius chose the consul, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, prince of the senate. Then the list 
of the new senate was read, in which eight 
were left out, among whom was Lucius Cce- 
cilius MetuUus, infamous for having, after the 
defeat at Cannre, advised the abandonment of 
Italy. In their review of the equestrian order 
also, they censured every one concerned with 
him; but the number disgraced on that account 
was very small. From all the cavalry of the 
legions of Cann® then in Sicily, and their 
number was great, their horses were taken 
away. To this they added another punishment 
in point of lime, ordering that the campaigns 
which those men had served on horses given by 
the public, should not entitle them to release, 
but that they should serve during ten others on 
horses of their own. They also searched for, 
and discovered, a great number, who ought to 
be ranked in the cavalry, and all of these who 
had been seventeen years old at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, and had not served, they dis¬ 
franchised. They then contracted for the re¬ 
pairs of the buildings round the forum, which 
had been destroyed by the fire,-—seven shops, 
the shambles, and the royal palace. 

XIL Having finished the necessary business 
at Rome, the consuls set out for the campaign. 
Fulvius, first, went forward to Capua; in a few I 
days after, Fabius followed, and he earnestly 
intreated his colleague in person, and Marcellus 
by letter to make the most vigorous efforts to 
keep Hannibal employed, while he should carry 
on the siege of Tarentum : observing that, 
when that city should be taken from the enemy, 
who was already repulsed in every quarter, and 
would then have no place where he could rest, 
or to which he could retreat for safety, he would 
not have even a pretence for staying longer in 
Italy. He likewise sent an express to Rhegium, 
to the commander of the body of troops, which 
the consul Lsevinus had placed there, to act 
against the Bruttians, and which consisted of 


eight thousand men, all accustomed to live 
plunder, the greater part of whom had been 
brought out of Sicily from Agathyrna, as was 
mentioned above. To these were joined many 
natives of the country, who deserted frqm the 
Bruttians, equally daring, and under equal ne¬ 
cessity to dare every thing. He ordered this 
band to be led, first, to ravage the Jands of 
Bruttium, and afterwards to besiege the city 
of Caulon. These orders they executed, not 
only with diligence, but with avidity; and after 
plundering the country, and dispersing the in¬ 
habitants, attacked the city with their utmost 
vigour. Marcellus, incited by his colleague’s 
letter, and also by an opinion which he had 
himself conceived, that he was the only Roman 
general able to cope with Hannibal, quitted his 
winter-quarters as soon as forage could be 
found, and mot him at Canusium. The Car- 
tliaginian was, at this time, employed iu en¬ 
deavouring to entice the Canusians to a revolt, 
but on hearing of Marcellus’s approach, he de¬ 
camped and retired. The country was open, 
affording no cover for an ambuscade, for which 
reason he resolved to draw back into more 
woody tracts. Marcellus pressed close on his 
steps, encamped within view of him, and, as 
soon as the trenches were finished, drew out 
his legions and offered battle. Hannibal sent 
out single troops of cavalry, and the light spear¬ 
men from his infantry, to skirmish with the ene¬ 
my, but did not think it advisable to risk the 
issue of a general engagement. He was, how¬ 
ever, drawn into a contest of that sort which ho 
wished to avoid; for although, by marching 
away in the night, he gained some ground of 
the enemy, yet Marcellus overtook him in an 
open country, and, as he was forming his camp, 
put a stop to his works, by attacking the work¬ 
men on all sides. In consequence of this, a 
pitched battle ensued, in which all the forces, on 
both sides, were engaged; but night, coming on, 
they separated, without any advantage, being 
gained on cither side. They then hastily, before 
it grew dark, fortified their camps, at a very little 
distance from each other. Next day, as sogn 
m light appeared, Marcellus led out his forces 
to the field, nor did Hannibal decline the con¬ 
test, but in a long speech exhorted his men to 
remember Thrasimenus and Canne, and to 
crash the presumption of the foe, who pressed 
so closely on their steps; not suffering them ei¬ 
ther to march or to encamp in quiet, or even to 
breathe, or look about them. Every day, the 
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^sing sun and the Roman army, appeared to- 
gether on the plains. But if the enemy should 
once be compelled to quit the field, especially 
with some loss of blood, they would afterwards 
conduct their operations with less turbulence 
and violence.” Irritated by such expressions, 
and at the same time vexed at being continually 
harassed, on quitting their camp they began the 
fight with great fury. The battle was main¬ 
tained for more than two hours; then, on the 
Roman side, the right wing and the chosen 
band, called extraordinarics, began to give 
ground; on observing which, Marcellus !)rought 
up the eighteenth legion to the front. But, 
while the others were retiring in confusion, and 
these advancing, with but little alacrity, into 
their place, the whole line was disordered and 
in a little time totally broken: at last, fear get¬ 
ting the better of their shame, they fairly turned 
their backs. In this battle, and the flight 
which followed, there fell no less than two thou- 
'Band seven hundred of the Romans and allies; 
among those four Roman centurions, and two 
military tribunes, Marcus Licinius and Marcus 
Fulvius. Pour military standards were lost 
by the wing which first fled, and two by the le¬ 
gions whicli advanced in the place of the flying 
allies. 

XIII. After the army had retired into the 
camp, Marcellus reprimanded them in terms so 
harsh and bitter, that they felt more from the 
discourse of their incensed commander, than 
from all they had suffered, in the unsuccessful 
fight, through the whole day. He said to them, 
« as matters have turned out, I praise and thank 
the immortal gods, that the victorious enemy 
did not assault our camp itself, while you were 
hurrying into the gates, and over the rampart, 
in such utter dismay. You would certainly 
have abandoned that, through the same panic 
that made you give up the battle, What fright 
is this t What terror, what forgetfulness both 
of your own character and that of your adver¬ 
saries, has at once seized your minds 1 Surely 
they are the same enemies, in defeating and 
pursuing of whom you spent the whole of the 
iMt summer; who, for some days past, have 
fied before you night and day, while you pressed 
on their rear; whom, yesterday, you did not 
allow either to continue their march, or to 
form their camp. I say nothing of the advan¬ 
tages on which you ought to pride yourselves; 
but will mention what, of itself, ought to fill you 
with shame and remorse: yesterday you fought 


it out to the end on equal terms. What altera¬ 
tion has last night, what has this day made. 
Have your forces been diminished; have theirs 
been augmented 1 I cannot persuade myself 
that I am speaking to my own army, or to Ro¬ 
man soldiers. The arms and appearances of 
the men are such as usual. But, if you had 
possessed the usual spirit, would the enemy 
have seen your backs t Would he have carried 
off a standard from any one company or co¬ 
hort! Hitherto, he has boavsted of our putting 
our legions to the sword; you, this day, have 
been the first who have conferred on him tho 
glory of putting a Roman army to flight.” On 
this the troops, universally, besought him to 
pardon their behaviour of that day; and entreat¬ 
ed him, whenever he pleased, to make another 
trial of the courage of his soldiers. “ I will try 
you, soldiers,” said he, “ and to-morrow will 
lead you into the field; that in the character 
of conquerors, not of vanquished men, you may 
obtain tho pardon which you desire.” He then 
ordered, that the cohorts which had lost their 
standards should receive barley for their allow¬ 
ance, and the centurions of the companies 
whose standards had been lost, he deprived of 
their swords; commanding that all, both infan¬ 
try and cavalry, should be ready under arms on 
the following day. Tho assembly was now 
dismissed, all acknowledging that the reproofs 
which they had received were not more severe 
than they deserved; for that no person in the 
Roman army had, that day, behaved like a man, 
except the general alone, to whom they ought 
to make atonement, cither by their death or by 
a glorious victory. On the day following they 
attended according to orders, armed and accou¬ 
tred. The general then commanded them, and 
said, that “he would bring forward, into the 
first line, those who had fled first the day be¬ 
fore, and tho cohorts which had lost their 
standards ; that he now gave notice, that it was 
incumbent on them to fight and to conquer, 
and to exert themselves vigorously, one and 
all, to prevent the news of yesterday’s flight 
reaching Rome, before that of the present day’s 
triumph.” They were then ordered to refresh 
themselves with food, that, in case the light 
should last longer than usual, they might have 
strength to go through it. After every thing 
had been said and done to rouse the courage 
of the soldiers, they marched out to the field. 

XIV. When this was told to Hannibal, he 
said, “ We have to deal with an enemy who 
62 
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can neitl er bear good fortune nor bad: if he 
gets the bettor, he pursues the vanquished with 
presumption and vehemence; if he is worsted, 
he renews the contest with the victors.” He 
then ordered the signal to be sounded, and led 
out his forces. Both parties fought now with 
much more vigour than the day before; the 
Carthaginians struggling to maintain the glory 
acquired yesterday, the Romans to remove their 
disgrace. On the side of the Romans, the left 
wing, and the cohorts which had lost their stan¬ 
dards, fought in the front line; while the 
twentieth legion was drawn up on the right 
wing. Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, and Caius 
Claudius Nero, lieutenant-generals, command¬ 
ed the wings; Marcellus himself took the 
charge of the centre, that he might animate the 
men by his presence, and be an immediate wit¬ 
ness of their behaviour. On Hannibal’s side, 
the front line was composed of the Spanish 
troops, who were the main strength of his army. 
When the hgbt had long continued doubtful, 
Hannibal ordered the elephants to be brought 
up to the van, hoping by their means to occa¬ 
sion fear and disorder. At first, they broke the 
ranks, and by treading down some, and terrify¬ 
ing others, on either side, so as to put them to 
flight, made an opening in the line in one part: 
and the alarm would probably have spread far¬ 
ther, had not Caius Decimus Flavus. a mili¬ 
tary tribune, snatching the standard of the first 
band of spearmen, ordered that company to fol¬ 
low him. He then led them to the spot where 
the elephants were throwing all into confusion, 
with directions to discharge their javelins at 
them. Every weapon took place, for there 
was no difiiculty in hitting, at a small distance, 
bodies of such huge bulk, especially as they 
were crowded close together. But though they 
were not all of them wounded, yet those, in 
whose flesh the javelins stuck, as they are 
creatures whose motions cannot be depended 
on, betaking themselves to flight, drove back 
even those that were unhurt. And now, not 
any particular company alone, but every sol¬ 
dier who could come up with the retreating 
elephants, with all his might hurled javelins at 
them. Thus attacked, the more violently did 
the animals rush upon their owners and made 
so much the greater carnage of them, than they 
had made of the enemy, as one of them, when 
frightened or hurt, is hurried on more forcibly 
than be could be driven by the manager sitting 
on his back. While the enemy’s line was in > 


this great disorder, in consequence of those 
beasts breaking through it, the Romans made 
a brisk onset, and without much opposition 
from troops so scattered and confused, drove 
them off the ground. Marcellus ordered his 
cavalry to charge them as they fled, and the 
pursuit did not cease, until they were driven, 
in consternation, into their camp ; for besides 
other circumstances which caused terror and 
tumult, two elephants had fallen in the very 
entrance of the gate, so that tlie men v’cre 
obliged to make tlieir way over the Irendi and 
rampart. Here the slaughter of the enemy was 
the greatest. There were killed no less limn 
eight thousand men, and five ele])liants. Nor 
did the Romans gain the victory without loss 
of blood: of tbe two legions, about one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred were killed, and of the al¬ 
lies above one thousand three hundred. Great 
numbers, both of Romans and allies, wore 
wounded. In the following night Hanniltal 
decamped, and though Marcellus wished to 
pursue him, he was prevented hy his wounded, 
which were in great number. Scouts, who 
Were sent to observe his march, brought intelli¬ 
gence next day that Hannibal had taken the 
road towards Bruttium. 

XV. About the same time, the ITirpinians, 
Lucanians, and Volscians, surrendered them¬ 
selves to the consul Quintus Fulvius, deliver¬ 
ing up Hannibal’s garrisons which they had in 
their cities, and were mildly n’ceived by tbe 
consuls with only a verba! reproof for their past 
errors. Hopes of similar gentle treatment 
were held out to the Bruttians also, tlirougli 
two brothers, Vibius and Pactius, of the most 
illustrious family of any in that nation, who 
came to request the same terms of capitulation 
which were granted to the Lucanians. The 
other consul, Quintus Fabius, took by ossault, 
Manduria, a town in the territory of Sallentum. 
Here ho made four thousand prisoners, and 
gained much booty of other kinds. Proceed¬ 
ing thence to Tarentum, he pitched his camp 
at the very mouth of the harbour. Of the 
hips, which Livius had kept here for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting convoys, he loaded part witli 
machines and implements fit for assailing 
walls; the rest he furnished with engines, stones, 
and missile weapons of every kind; the store- 
ships also, not confining himself to such 
only as were moved by oars, he fitted out in 
the same manner, in older that some might 
bring out the machines and ladders to tbe 
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Vails, while the others, from their ships at some 
(.Ustance, should annoy with missile weapons, 
the men employed in defending them. These 
ships were thus fitted up and prepared, 
for the purpose of an attack on that side of the 
city which is washed by the open sea, which 
was now clear of the enemy; for the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet had sailed over to Corcyra, at the 
time when Plxilip was preparing to attack the 
.Etolians. Meanwhile, the party which car¬ 
ried ou the siege of Caulon in Bruttium, hear¬ 
ing of Hannibal’s approach, and fearful of be¬ 
ing ‘ overpowered, retired to an eminence, 
which, though it secured them from an imme¬ 
diate attack, was destitute of every other con¬ 
venience. In the prosecution of the siege of 
Tarentum, Fabius received very great assis¬ 
tance towards the accomplishment of that im¬ 
portant business, from an incident trivial in 
appearance; the Tarcntincs had in the city a 
party of Bruttiaiis, given to them by Hanni¬ 
bal, and the commander of this party was des¬ 
perately in love with a young woman, whose 
brother was in the army of the consul Fabius. 
This man, being informed by a letter from his 
sister, of her new ac([uaintance with a stranger 
of so great wealth, and so highly honoured 
among his countrymen, conceived hopes that, 
by means of his sister, her lover might be 
brought into any scheme; and this project he 
communicated to the consul; his reasoning ap¬ 
peared not ill founded, and he was ordered to 
go as a deserter into Tarentum. Hero being 
introduced by his sister to the notice of the 
commander, he began by artfully sounding his 
disposition, and having satisfied himself that 
his temper was as fickle as he could wish, by 
the aid of female blandishments he prevailed on 
him to betray tlie post, of which he commanded 
the guard. When both the method and the time 
for the execution of this design were settled, 
the soldier was let out of the town privately, 
through the intervals between the guards, and 
related to the consul what had been done, and 
what wa| further intended. At the first 
watch, Fabius, after giving proper directions 
(b the troops in the citadel, and to those who 
had the guard of the harbour, went himself 
quite round the harbour, and sat down, in con¬ 
cealment, on the side of the city facing the 
cast The trumpets then began to sound at 
once, from the citadel, from the port, and from 
the ships which had been brought to the 
shore on the side next to the open sea. At, 


the same time a shout was raised, and a pro¬ 
digious tumult purposely made, on every 
side where there was very little danger. 
Meanwhile the consul kept his men quiet and 
silent. Democrates, therefore, who had form¬ 
erly commanded the fleet, and who happened 
now to command there, perceiving every thing 
near him quiet, while other parts resounded 
with tumult and shouting like that of a city 
stormed, fearful lest, while he hesitated, the 
consul might force a passage, and march in his 
troops, earned oflf his party to the citadel, be¬ 
cause the most alarming noise proceeded from 
that quarter. Fabius, from the length of time, 
and likewise from the silence which prevailed, 
(for whore, a little before, there was an uproar 
among the men rousing each other, and calling 
to arms, now not a word was heard,) imagined 
that the guard was withdrawn; he therefore 
ordered the ladders to be brought up to that 
part of the wall, where, according to the infor¬ 
mation of the contriver of the plot, the cohort 
of Bruttians held the guard. In this place, 
favoured and assisted by the Bruttians, the Ro¬ 
mans first gained possession of the wall, over 
which they climbed into the city; and then the 
nearest gate was broken open, that the troops 
might march through in a body. These enter¬ 
ing the town a little before day, raised a shout, 
and, without meeting any one in arms, proceed¬ 
ed to the forum, having drawn on themselves 
the attention of the combatants in every quar¬ 
ter, whether at the citidel or the harbour. 

XVI. At the entrance of the forum, a vig¬ 
orous opposition was made, but it was not per¬ 
severed in. A Tarentinc was no match for a Ro¬ 
man, either in spirit, in arms, in warlike skill, 
nor yet in vigour or bodily strength. They 
only discharged their javelins, and then, scarce¬ 
ly waiting till the fight began, turned their 
backs; and as they were acquainted with the 
streets of the city, ran diflerent ways to their 
own houses, or those of their friends. Two 
of their commanders, Nico and Democrates, 
fell, fighting courageously. Philomenus, who 
had been the author of the plot for betraying the 
city to Hannibal, rode away from the fight at 
full speed; his horse was not long after seen, 
straying through the city without a rider, but 
his body was never found, and the general opin¬ 
ion was, that he fell from his horse into an 
open well. Carthalo, as he was coming to the 
consul unarmed, to remind him of their fathers 
being connected by an intercourse of hospitality, 
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was slain by a soldier who met him in the way. 
The rest were put to the sword without disUnc- 
tioD) armed and unarmed, Carthaginians and 
Tarentines alike. Many even of the Bruttians 
were kiUed, even through mistake, or through 
the inveterate hatred borne towards them by 
the Romans, or with design to discountenance 
the report of the place being betrayed, and that 
it might rather appear to have been taken by 
force of arms. After this carnage, the victors 
proceeded in several parlies, to plunder the city. 
We are told that there were taken here thirty 
thousand persons in a state of servitude, a vast 
quantity of silver wrought and coined, eighty- 
seven thousand pounds weight of gold, toge¬ 
ther with statues and pictures in such numbers, 
as almost to rival the decorations of Syracuse. 
But Fabius, with more greatness of mind than 
was shown by Marcellus, refrained from med¬ 
dling with booty of that sort; and when his 
secretary asked him what he would have done 
with the statues of their gods, which were of gi¬ 
gantic size, and habited like warriors, he ordered 
him to “ let tlie Tarentines keep their angry 
gods to themselves.” Then the wall, which sep¬ 
arated the citadel from the town, was demolished 
and rased. Amid these transactions, Hannibal, 
having made prisoners the party employed in 
the siege of Caulon, who capitulated, hearing 
of the siege of Tarentum, marclied night and 
day with all expedition to relieve it; but while 
he was hastening thither, he received the news 
of its being taken. On this he observed, “ the 
Romans, too, have their Hannibal; we have 
lost Tarentum through the same arts by which 
we acquired it” That he might not, how¬ 
ever, seem to have turned back as in flight, 
he encamped on the spot where he had halt¬ 
ed, about five miles from the city ; and, after 
staying there a few days, retreated to Mc- 
tapontum. From hence he sent to Tarentum 
two Metapontines, with letters from the prin¬ 
cipal men in that state to Fabius, to receive his 
promise of impunity for what was post, on con¬ 
dition of their delivering Metapontum and the 
Carthaginian garrison into his hands. Fabius, 
supposing the offer to be made with sincerity, 
appointed a day on which he would come to 
Metapontum, and gave letters in answer, which 
were delivered to Hannibal, who, oveijoyed at 
the success of his stratagem, and at finding that 
even Fabius was not proof against artifice, 
formed an ambuscade at a small distance from 
Metapontum. As Fabius was taking the aus¬ 


pices, previous to his departure from Tarentum^ 
the birds repeatedly refused the favourable 
signs; also, when he consulted the gods by sa¬ 
crifice, the aruspex warned him to beware of 
treachery and plots. As he did not come on 
the appointed day, the two Metapontines were 
sent back, to remove any scruple that retarded 
him, but being suddenly seized, and dreading an 
examination by torture, they disclosed the whole 
plot. 

XVII. In Spain, in the beginning of the 
summer, there came over to Scipio, who had 
spent all the preceding winter in conciliating 
the aflections of the barbarians, partly by 
presents, and partly by sending home their 
hostages and prisoners, a person named Edcs- 
co, a distinguished commander among the 
Spaniards. This man’s wife and children 
were in the hands of the Romans; but, Ik'- 
sides tins motive, he was also actuated by 
that almost unaccountable ]>ropension which 
had brought over all Spain from the Carthagin¬ 
ian interest to that of the Romans. Led by 
the same motive, Indibilis and Mandonius, un¬ 
questionably the two first men in Spain, with 
the whole body of their countrymen, deserted 
Hasdrubal, and withdrew to an eminence over¬ 
looking his camp, from whence along a con¬ 
tinued ridge of hills, they could retire with 
safety to the Romans. When Hasdrulml saw 
the enemy’s strength increasing by such large 
accessions, while his own was daily diminished, 
and would probably, unless by a bold eflbrt he 
eifected something, continue to decay, in the 
same manner as it had begun, he resolved to 
bring on a battle as soon as possible. Scipio 
was even more desirous of an engagement; as 
well because his hopes were strong, in conse¬ 
quence of the success which had hitherto at¬ 
tended his affairs, as because he wished to 
engage with a single general and his forces, 
rather than with all together, which he would 
perhaps be forced to do, were they to unite. 
However, should he be under a necessity of 
fighting more than one army at once, be had 
taken a judicious method to augment his 
strength: for, perceiving that there would be nd 
employment for his marine, as the coast of Spahi 
was entirely clear of any Carthaginian fleet, he 
hauled up the ships on land at Tairaco, and 
joined the marines to his land forces. As to arms 
for them, he had abundance, between those 
taken at Carthage, and those which had been 
afterwards made by the great number of work 
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men whom he employed. With this force, Sci- 
pio, in the beginning of spring, by which time 
he was rejoined by Lslius, who had returned 
from Rome, and without whom he undertook 
no enterprise of any extraordinary moment, 
set out from Tarraco, and advanced towards 
the enemy. On his march, during which he 
found every place well atfected, the allies show¬ 
ing hi!n ail respect, and escorting him as be 
passed through each of their states, he was met 
by Indibiiis and Mandonius, with their armies. 
Indibilis spoke for both, not with the ignorance 
an^ temerity of a barbarian, but with a modest 
gravity, appearing rather to apologize for their 
changing sides, as a measure of necessity, than 
to boast of it, as if it had been greedily embrac¬ 
ed on the first opportunity ; for “ ho knew,” he 
said, « that the term deserter was deemed dis¬ 
honourable by a man's old associates, and held 
ill suspicion by the new. Nor did he blame 
men for this manner of thinking; provided on¬ 
ly, that the merits of the case, and not the mere 
name, were made the grounds of this double 
aversion.” He then enumerated his services to 
the Carthaginian generals ; and, on the other 
hand, their avarice, tyranny, and ill-treatment 
of every kind heaped on him and his country¬ 
men. “ For these reasons,” he said, « his body 
only had, hitherto, been on their side; his mind | 
had long been on that side where, he believed, ^ 
that respect was paid to laws divine and human.' 
To the gods themselves, people have recourse 
with supplications for redress, when they can 
no longer endure the violence and injustice of | 
men. He entreated Scipio not to consider their 
conduct as deserving either punishment or re¬ 
ward ; but to form his judgment on a trial of 
them from that day forward; and by that stan¬ 
dard to estimate the recompense which they 
might hereafter be thought to deserve.” The 
Roman answered that he would comply with 
their desire in every particular; and would not 
consider them in the light of deserters, because 
they had not thought themselves bound to ad¬ 
here to such an alliance, when the other party 
scrupled not to violate every obligation divine 
and human. Then their wives and children, 
being brought into the assembly, were restored 
to them, and received with tears of joy. That 
day they were entertained in lodgings prepared 
for them; and, on the next, the terms of asso¬ 
ciation were ratified, and they were dismissed 
to bring up their forces; afterwards they en¬ 
camped in conjunction with the Romans, until 
VoL. I.—4 I 


they conducted them to the spot where the ene¬ 
my lay. 

XVlII. The nearest army of the Cartha¬ 
ginians was that commanded by Hasdrubal, 
which lay near the city of Bscula. In the 
front of this camp he had posted advanced 
guards of cavalry. On these, the Roman light 
infantry, the front rank, and those who compos¬ 
ed the van guard, instantly, as they arrived, and 
without waiting to choose ground for a camp, 
made an attack, and with such apparent con¬ 
tempt, as plainly demonstrated what degree 
of spirit each party possessed. The cavalry were 
driven within their works, whither they fied 
in confusion, pressed almost to the very gates. 
The action of that day having only whetted 
their ardour for a contest, the Romans pitched 
their camp. Hasdrubal, during the night, drew 
back his army to a hill, the summit of which 
was spread out into a level plain; on the rear 
' of the bill was a river, and on the front and on 
either side it was encircled by a kind of steep 
bank: at some distance below thjs, lay another 
plain, sloping downwards, the circumference of 
which was likewise bounded by another bank of 
equally difficult ascent Into this lower plain, 
Hasdrubal, next day, on seeing the enemy’s line 
formed m front of their camp, sent down his 
Numidian cavalry, and the light armed Balea- 
rians and Africans. 8cipio, riding round the 
companies and battalions, desired them to ob¬ 
serve, that “ the enemy, renouncing at once all 
hopes of being able to oppose them on plain 
' ground, endeavoured to secure themselves on 
hills; waiting within sight, and confiding in 
the strength of their posts, not in their valour 
and their arms. But Roman soldiers had 
mounted the higher defences of Carthage. Nei¬ 
ther hills, not a citadel, nor the sea itself had 
stopped the progress of their arms. Those 
heights which the enemy had seized, would 
answer no other purpose than that of compelling 
them, in their flight, to leap down crags and 
precipices: but be would prevent their escap¬ 
ing, even in that way.” Accordingly, he gave 
orders to two cohorts, that one of them should 
secure the entrance of the valley, through whicli 
the river ran; and that the other should blocli 
up the road, which led from the city into the 
country, across the declivity of the hill. He 
then put himself at the head of the light 
troops, which had, the day before, beaten the 
enemy’s advanced guards, and led them against 
the light-armed forces posted on the blink of 
53* 
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the }oW«r descent For some time they pro> 
ceeded over "rough ground, without meeting 
any other obstacle than the difficulty of the 
way; afterwards, when they came within 
reach, vast quantities of weapons of every sort 
were poured down upon them; while, on their 
side, not only the soldiers, but a multitude of 
servants mixed among the troops, assailed the 
enemy with stones, which they found every 
where scattered, end which, in general, were of 
such a size as that they could be thrown by the 
hand. But, though the ascent was difficult, 
and they were almost overwhelmed with daru 
and stones, yet, through the skill which they 
had acquired by practice in climbing walls, and 
the obstinacy of their courage, the foremost 
gained the summit. When they got upon 
ground that was any way level, and where they 
could stand with firm footing, they soon beat 
back the enemy; who, though light and fit for 
skirmishing, and able enough to defend them* 
selves at a distance, while an uncertain kind of 
fight was waged with missive weapons, yet, 
when the matter came to close fighting, were 
quite deficient in steadiness; so that they were 
driven with great slaughter into the line of 
troops posted on the higher eminence. On 
this, Scipio, ordering the conquerors to press 
forward against their centre, divided the rest 
of the forces with Lslius, whom he ordered to 
go round the hill to the right, until he should 
find a gentler ascent, while he himself, making 
a small circuit to the left, charged the enemy 
in flank. This, at once^ threw their line into 
disorder, though they attempted to change the 
position of their wings, and to face about their 
ranks towards the several shouts, which assailed 
their ears from every quarter. During this con¬ 
fusion, Lselius also came up, and the enemy by 
retreating, through fear of being wounded from 
behind, broke their front line, and left an open¬ 
ing for the Roman centre, who never could 
have made their way up against ground so dis¬ 
advantageous, had the ranks remained entire 
and the elephants kept their posts in the front 
of the battalions. While numbem were slain 
in every quarter, Scipio, who with his ileft 
wing had charged the right of the enemy, con¬ 
tinued the attack with the greatest fury against 
their naked fianL And now the Carthaginians 
had not even a passage open for fiight; for the 
Romah detachments had taken possession of 
the roads both on the right and left; add to 
this, that their commander and principal officers, 


in endeavouring to maite their escape, filled up' 
the gate of the camp, while the disorderly rout 
of the frightened elephants were as terrible to 
them as were the enemy. There were slain 
therefore not less than eight thousand men. 

XIX. Hasdrubal had, before the battle, 
hastily sent off his treasure; and now, forward¬ 
ing the elephants, he collected the fiytng troops 
directing bis course along the river Tagus, to¬ 
ward the Pyrenees. Scipio took possesssion of 
the Carthaginian camp, and having bestowed 
on the soldiers all the booty, except the persons 
of free condition, he found, on taking an ac¬ 
count of the prisoners, ten thousand f<H)t, and 
two thousand horse. Of these, he sent home 
all the Spaniards without ransom, the Africans 
he ordered the qusstor to sell On this the 
multitude of Spaniards who stood around, both 
those who had formerly surrendered, and those 
taken the day before, unanimously saluted him 
by the title of king. But Scipio, ordering the 
crier to command silence, told them, that “ to 
him the highest title was that of general, which 
hU soldiers had conferred upon him. That 
the title of king, in other places highly respected, 
was, at Rome, deemed odious. They might, 
indeed, within their own breasts, judge of him 
as possessing the spirit of a king, if they deem¬ 
ed that the most honourable perfection in a 
human mind, but they must refrain from the 
application of the name.” Even these barba¬ 
rians were sensibly affected by the greatness of 
his mind, that could look down contemptuously 
on a title, which from the rest of mankind at¬ 
tracts wonder and admiration. He then dis¬ 
tributed presents among the petty princes and 
chieftains of the Spaniards, desiring Indibilis to 
choose, out of the great number of horses taken, 
three hundred, such as he liked. While the 
qusstor, in pursuance of the general’s order, 
was selling off the Africans, be observed among 
them a boy of extraordinary beauty ; and, hear¬ 
ing that be was of royal blood, he sent him to 
Scipio. Scipio, asking him, ** who, and of 
what country he was; and why, at that early 
age, be had been found in a camp 1” He told 
him, that « he was a Numidian, called by his* 
countrymen Massiva; that being left an orphan, 
hy the death of his father, he was educated in 
the family of his maternal grandfather, Gala, 
king of Numidia. That he had come over into 
Spain with hui uncle Masinissa, who had lately 
brought a body of cavalry to the assistance of the 
Cartbaginiami. That he had never before been 
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a battle, having been prohibited by Masinissa* 
on account of his youth; but that, on the day of 
the engagement with the Romans, he had 
privately taken a horse and arms, and, un¬ 
known to his uncle, gone out into the field, 
whereby his horse falling he was thrown to 
the ground, and made a prisoner by the Ro¬ 
mans.” Scipio, ordering the boy to be taken 
care of,''finished what business was to be done 
at the tribunal; then, retiring into his pavilion, 
he called the youth, and asked him, whether he 
wished to return to Masinissal To which 
the other, his eyes suffused with tears of joy, 
replied, that above all things it was what he 
wished. He then gave as presents to him, a 
gold ring, a vest with a broad purple border, a 
Spanish cloak with a golden clasp, likewise a 
horse fully accoutred ; and, ordering a party of 
horsemen to escort him as far as he chose, sent 
him away. 

XX. He then held a council, to settle a 
plan of operations; when many advised him, 
without delay, to go in pursuit of Hasdrubal: 
but such a step he thought too hazardous, lest 
Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, and Mago should 
unite their forces with those of that command¬ 
er. Contenting himself, therefore, with send¬ 
ing some troops to occupy the passes of the 
Pyrenees, he passed the remainder of the 
summer in receiving the submissions of the 
Spanish states. Not many days after the 
battle fought at Bsecula, when Scipio, on his 
return to Tarraco, had just got clear of the 
pass of Castulo, the two generals, from 
the Farther Spain, Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, 
and Mago, joined Hasdrubal—a reinforce¬ 
ment too late, the battle being lost; but their 
coming was very seasonable in another respect, 
as it gave him the assistance of their counsel, 
respecting the measures to be taken for the 
farther prosecution of the war. On this occa¬ 
sion, when they compared accounts of the dis¬ 
positions of the Spaniards in each of their 
several provinces, Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, 
alone, made a favourable report; giving his 
opinion, that the remote track of Spain, which 
*lies on the ocean and about Gades, was, as yet, 
unacquainted with the Romans, and therefore 
sufficiently well affected to the Carthaginians. 
The other Hasdrubal and Mago agreed in pro¬ 
nouncing, that « the affections of all, both in 
their public and private capacities, were at¬ 
tached to Scipio by the kind treatment which 
he gave them; and that there would be no end 


of desertions, until all the Spanish ^diers 
were either removed into thb i^motbst parts of 
Spain, or carried away into Gaul. Therefore, 
though the Carthaginian senate had passed no 
order for the purpose, yet it was necessary that 
Hasdrubal should go into Italy, where the 
principal stress of the war lay, and where the 
final decision of it must be expected; in order, 
at the same time, to carry away all^the Spanish 
soldiers out of Spain, and out of the way of 
hearing the name of Scipio : that the Cartha¬ 
ginian army, being greatly reduced, as well by 
desertions as by the late unfortunate battle, 
should be filled up with Spanish recruits: that 
Mago, giving up his forces to Hasdrubal, son of 
Gisgo, should go over In person to the Balearic 
islands, with a large sum of money, to lure auxi¬ 
liaries : that Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, should, 
with the remainder, retire into Lusitania, and by 
no means come to an engagement with the 
Romans; that out of all their effective horse¬ 
men a body of three thousand cavalry should 
be made up for Masinissa, to make excuroions 
through what they called Hither Spain, suc¬ 
cour their allies, and carry depredations through 
the towns and lands of the enemy.” Having 
determined on these measures, the commanders 
separated, to put their resolves in execution. 
Such were the transactions of this year in Spain. 
At Rome, the reputation of Scipio rose higher 
every day. The taking of Tarentum, though 
ejected by artifice rather than by courage, yet 
gave some degree of glory to Fabius. The 
lustre of Fulvius’s character began to fade. 
Marcellus was even spoken of with displeasure, 
because, besides the failure in his first battle, 
he had in the middle of summer, while Han¬ 
nibal was carrying his excursions through 
various parts of Italy, drawn off his army to 
Venusia, to lodge them in houses. He had 
a bitter enemy in Caius Publius Bibulus, a ple¬ 
beian tribune: this man, ever since the battle 
which proved unfortunate, had, in frequent 
harangues, represented Claudius in a dishon¬ 
ourable light, endeavouring to render him odi¬ 
ous to the commons; and he now proposed to 
deprive him of the command. The friends of 
Claudius nevertheless procured an order, that 
Marcellus, leaving at Venusia a lieutenant- 
general, should come home to Rome, to clear 
himself of those charges, on which his enemies 
founded the resolutions which they pro¬ 
posed ; and that, during his absence, no step 
should be taken towards divesting him of the 
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commihKi. It so happened that Marcelius 
came to fi^e, to rescue his character from 
disgrace, and the consul Quintus Fulvius to 
hold the elections, at the same time. 

XXI. The business respecting Marcellus’s 
commission was debated in the laminian 
circus, amidst a vast concourse of plebeians, 
and people of ail ranks. The tribune of the 
commons brought forward heavy charges, not 
only against Marcelius, but against the whole 
body of the nobles. « To their treacherous 
and dilatory conduct,” he said, << it was owing, 
that Hannibal now held possession of Italy, as 
his province, for the tenth year, and passed 
more of his life there than in Carthage. The 
Roman people now enjoyed the fruits of con¬ 
tinuing Marcelius in command : his army, after 
being twice routed, was spending the summer 
at Venusia. and dwelling in houses instead of 
the camp.*' These, and such like invectives of 
the tribune, Marcelius so thoroughly refuted, 
by a recital of the services which he had per¬ 
formed, that not only the question concerning 
the annulling of his commission was negatived, 
but, on the day following, every one of the cen¬ 
turies, with the greatest unanimity, concurred 
in electing him consul. The colleague joined 
with him was Titus Quintius Crispinus, then 
a pretor. Next day were elected prstors, 
Publius Licinius Crassus Dives, then chief 
pontid*, Publius Licinius Varus, Sextus Julius 
Cssar, Quintus Claudius, flamen. During the 
very Umo of the elections, the public were 
much disturbed with apprehensions of a revolt 
in Etruria. That some scheme of that kind 
had been set on foot by the Arretians was as¬ 
serted in a letter of Caius Calpurnius, who, in 
the character of proprietor, held the government 
of that province. Wherefore Marcelius, con¬ 
sul elect, was immediately despatched thither, 
with orders to inquire into the alfair, and, if 
he should see occasion, to send for his army, 
and remove the war from Apulia to Etruria. 
The fear of this gave the Etrurians such a 
check, as kept them quiet. Ambassadors from 
the Tarentines came to solicit a treaty of peace, 
requesting that they might be allowed to live 
in freedom under their own laws; but the senate 
dodred them to come again, when the consul 
Fabius would have returned to Rome. Both 
the Roman and plebeian games were this year 
repeated for one day. The curule sdiles were 
Lucius Cornelius Caudinus, and Servius Sul- 
ptciuf Galba; the plebeian, Caius Servilius and 
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Quintus Cfficilius Metellus. Many people in*^ 
sisted that Servilius could not legally have held 
the office of tribune, nor could now hold that 
of edile, because it was well known that his 
father, who, for ten yeare, was supposed to 
have been killed by the Boians near Mulina, 
when triumvir for the distribution of lands, was 
still living, and in the hands of the enemy. 

XXII. In the eleventh year of thh Punic 
war, commenced the consulate of Marcus Mar¬ 
celius, a fifth time, (reckoning the consulship, 
which, because of an irregularity in the election, 
he did not hold,) and Titus Quintius Crispinius. 
It was decreed, that both the consuls should 
be employed in Italy, as their province; and 
that out of the tw^ consular armies of the pre¬ 
ceding year, with a third, which was at Venusia, 
and had been under the command of Marcel¬ 
ius, the consuls were to choose whatever two 
they liked ; and the third was to be assigned to 
the commander, to whoso lot the province of 
Tarentum and Salentuin should fall. The 
other provinces were distributed in this man¬ 
ner : with regard to the pretors, the city juris¬ 
diction was assigned to Publius Licinius Va¬ 
rus ; the foreign, with such other employment 
as the senate should direct, to Publius Tiicinius 
Crassus, chief pontiff; Sicily to Sextus Julius 
Cffisar, and Tarentum to Quintus Claudius, 
flamen. Quintus Fulvius Flaccus was conti¬ 
nued in command for the year, and ordered 
with one legion, to hold the government of the 
province of Capua, which had been held by 
Titus Quintius, when prstor. Caius Hostilius 
Tubulus was likewise continued, that, as pro¬ 
prietor, he might succeed Caius Calpurnius in 
the command of the two legions in Etruria; 
and Lucius VetUrius Philo was continued, that 
he might, in quality of proprstor, retain the 
government of his present province of Gaul, 
with the same two legions which he had there 
when pretor. With regard to Caius Aurun- 
culeius, who, in his pretorship, had, with two 
legions, held the government of the province of 
Sardinia, the senate passed a decree in the same 
terms with that respecting Lucius Veturius, 
but, for the defence of that province, an addi- 
lional force was assigned him of fifty ships of 
war, which Scipio was to send from Spain. 
The business of continuing all these officers in 
command was laid before an assembly of the 
people. To Publius Scipio and Marcus Sila- 
nus, their present province of Spain, and the 
armies at present with them, wore decreed for 
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,/Zhe year. An order was sent to Scipio, that, I 
out of eighty ships which he then had<~some 
brought with him from Italy, some taken at 
Carthage—he should send hfty over to Sardi¬ 
nia ; because a report prevailed that great naval 
preparations were going on at Carthage, where 
the intention was to overspread the whole coasts 
of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia with a fleet of 
two hutiitired sail. The business of Sicily was 
divided thus: the troops of Cann® were given 
to Sextus Cffisar; Marcus Valerius Lsvinus 
(for he also was continued in authority) was to 
have the fleot of seventy ships, which lay on 
the coast of that island. To these were joined 
the thirty ships which had been at Tarentum 
the year before; and with this fleet of one 
hundred sail, if he thought proper, he was to 
pass over and make depredations on Africa. 
Publius Sulpicius, also, was continued in com¬ 
mand for the year, that ho might hold the pro¬ 
vince of Macedonia and Greece, with the same 
fleet which he had before. With respect to 
the two legions which remained in the city of 
Rome, no alteration was made. Leave was 
given for the consuls to raise recruits, to com¬ 
plete the troops wherein there was any defi¬ 
ciency of numbers. Twenty-one legions were 
employed this year in the service of the Roman 
empire. A charge was given to Publius Lici- 
nius Varus, city pretor, to repair thirty old 
ships of war, which lay at Ostia, and to furnish 
twenty new ones, with their full complement 
of men, that be might have a fleet of fifty sail 
to guard the sea coasts in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Caius Calpurnius was forbidden to 
remove his army from Arretium, before the 
arrival of his successor. Both he and Tubero 
were ordered to be particularly watchful on that 
side, lest any new schemes might be formed. 

XXIII. The protore went to the provinces, 
but the cousuls were detained by business re¬ 
specting religion; for they could not readily 
effect the expiation of several prodigies which 
had been reported. From Campania, accounts 
were brought, that two temples at Capua, 
those of Fortune and Mars, and several tombs 
'^ere struck by lightning; and at Cum®, mice 
gnawed some gold in the temple of Jupiter, so 
apt is superetitious weakness to introduce the 
deities into the most trivial occurrences; that 
at Casinum, a very large swarm of bees settled 
in the forum; at Ostia, a wall and gate 
were struck by lightning; at Care a vulture 
flew into the temple of Jupiter; and that at 


Vulsinii blood flowed from a lake. OiMA^unt 
of these portents, there was a suppitcation per¬ 
formed of one day’s continuance. During many 
successive ones, sacrifices were offered of victims 
of the larger kinds, and yet no favourable omens 
appeared, nor, for a long time, was there any 
indication of the gods becoming propitious. 
The baneful events, thus foreboded, affected not 
immediately the safety of the state, but fell on 
the persons of the consuls. The Apollinarian 
games had been first celebrated by the city 
prstor, Cornelius Sulla, in the consulate of 
Quintus Fulvius, and Appius Claudius; and, 
thenceforward, all the city praetors, in succes¬ 
sion had performed them; but they vowed them 
only for one year, and fixed no particular day 
for their observance. This year, a grievous 
epidemic disorder fell both on the city and 
country; however, the sickness was rather te¬ 
dious than mortal. On account of this malady, 
a supplication was performed in all the streets 
of Rome, the city pretor, Publius Licinius 
Varus, being at the same time ordered to pro¬ 
pose to the people to enact a law, that a vow 
should be made for the perpetual celebration ot 
those games on a stated day. Accordingly he 
himself first engaged for it, holding the games 
on the third day of the nones of July, which 
day has ever since been observed as an anni¬ 
versary festival. 

XXIV. The rumouTS concerning the Ar- 
retians giew every day more and more alarming, 
and greatly increased the anxiety of the senate; 
wherefore orders were despatched to Caius 
Hostilius, not to defer taking hostages from 
that people; and Caius Terentius Varro was 
sent with a commission to receive them from 
him, and conduct them to Rome. On his ar¬ 
rival, Hostilius immediately ordered one legion, 
which was encamped before the .gates, to march 
into the city; and then, having posted guards 
in proper places, he summoned the senate to 
attend him in the forum, and make a demand ot 
hostages. 'J'he senate req nested two days’ time 
to consider the matter; but he insisted that 
they should give them instantly, or he would, 
next day, take all the children of the senators. 
He then directed all the military tribunes, 
prefects of the allies, and centurions, to guard 
the gates carefully, that no one might go out of 
the city in the night. This was not performed 
widi proper care and diligence; for, before the 
guards were posted at the gates, or night came 
on, seven principal senators made their escape 
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witB'tittir chitdren. At the first light, on the day 
following,senate being summoned into the 
forum, they were missed, and their property was 
sold. From the rest of the senators, one hun* 
dred and twenty hostages were received, who 
were their own children, and they were deli¬ 
vered to Caius Terentius to be conducted to 
Rome. He represented every thing to the 
senate, in such a light as greatly increased their 
auspicions: wherefore, as if the hostile inten¬ 
tions of the Etrurians were no longer to be 
doubted, an order was given to Caius Teren¬ 
tius himself, to lead one of the city legions to 
Arretium, and to keep it there, as a garrison 
to the city. It was at the same fime deter¬ 
mined that Caius Hostilius, with the rest of 
the troops, should make a circuit through the 
whole province; that those who wished to ex¬ 
cite disturbances might have no opportunity of 
putting their designs in execution. 'When 
Caius Terentius, with the legion, arrived at 
Arretium, and demanded from the magistrates 
the keys of the gat^, they told him that they 
were not to be found; but he believing rather 
that they had been put out of the way through 
some evil design, than lost through negligence, 
put on new locks, making use of every precau¬ 
tion to keep all things fully under his own 
power. He earnestly cautioned Hostilius not 
to expect to retain the Etrurians in quiet by 
any other moans than by putting it out of their 
power to stir. 

XXV. About this time, the business of the 
Tarentines occasioned a warm debate in the 
senate, where Fabius was present, exerting him- 
aelf in favour of those whom he had subdued 
by arms, while others spoke of them with much 
asperity, charging them as equal in guilt and 
deserving equal punishment with the Campa¬ 
nians. The senate resolved, conformably to the 
opinion of. Manias Acilius, that the town 
should be secured by a garrison, and all the 
Tarentines confined within the walls, and that 
the business should be taken under considera¬ 
tion at a future time, and when Italy should 
be in a state of greater tranquillity. The case 
of Marcus Livius, governor of the citadel of 
Tarentum, was also debated with no less 
warmth; some advised to pass a vote of cen¬ 
sure on him, because that, in consequence of 
his indolence, Tarentum had been betrayed to 
the enemy; while others thought him deserv¬ 
ing of reward, for having defended the citadel 
for five yean, and for having, singly, been the 


principal cause of the recovery of Tarentum>^ 
Moderate people affirmed, that the cognizance 
of his conduct belonged to the censors, not to 
the senate; and of this opinion was Fabius; 
nevertheless adding—Livius was, no doubt, 
the cause of Tarentum being recovered, as his 
friends have so often boasted in the senate; 
but it should be borne in mind that it could 
not have been recovered, if it had hot been 
lost.** The consul, Titus Quintius Crispinus, 
marched with a reinforcement into Lucania, to 
join the army formerly commanded by Quintius 
Fulvius Flaccus. Marcellus was detained by 
several obstacles respecting religion which oc¬ 
curred, in quick succession, to disturb his mind: 
one of which was, that, having in the battle with 
the Gauls at Clastidium vowed a temple to Ho¬ 
nour and Virtue, he had been hindered, by the 
pontifls, from dedicating it, for they insisted, that 
one shrine could not, with propriety, be conse¬ 
crated to more than one deity; because, if it 
should be struck with lightning, or any kind of 
prodigy happen in it, the expiation would be 
difficult, as it could not be determined to which 
of the deities sacrifice ought to be made; for 
one victim could not, properly, be offered to 
two divinities, unless they were known to be 
two to whom such victim must be accepta¬ 
ble. Wherefore a separate temple was erected 
to Virtue, and the work pushed forward with 
haste; nevertheless these temples were not 
dedicated by him. At length he set out, with 
a number of recruits, to join the army, which 
be had left the year before at Venusia. Gris- 
pinuB, observing the great degree of fame which 
the taking of Tarentum had procured to Mar- 
celluB, prepared to lay siege to Locri in Brut- 
tium, sending to &licily for engines and machines 
of ail sorts, and calling over a fleet from thence, 
to attack that quarter of the city which stretch¬ 
ed down to the sea. But be laid aside his de¬ 
sign of the siege, because Hannibal had 
advanced to Licinium; he heard, too, that his 
colleague had led out his army from Venusia, 
which made him wish to unite their forces. 
Crispinius therefore withdrew from Bruttium 
into Apulia, and the two consuls sat down m 
separate camps, distant from each other less 
than three miles, between Venusia and Bantia. 
Hannibal also returned into the same country, 
as soon as he had saved Locri from a siege. 
And now the consuls, being both impatient for 
action, offered battle 8lffl<»t every day; not 
doubting but tlmt, if the enemy would hazard 
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,46 engagement with the two consular armies 
united, they might effectually put an end to the 
war. 

XXVr. As Hannibal, of the two battles 
which he bad fought with Marcellus the year 
before, bad gained one and lost the other, he 
might now, in case of an engagement with the 
same antagonist, find reasonable grounds both 
of hope ahd fear; but he could, by no means, 
believe himself equal to a contest with the two 
consuls together. Applying himself, therefore, 
wholly to his old artifices, he watched an op¬ 
portunity for an ambuscade. However, several 
skirmishes were fought between the camps 
with various success, and the consuls began to 
think that the summer might be spun out in 
this manner. They were of opinion, however, 
that the sie^ of Locri might, nevertheless, be 
prosecuted; and they wrote to Lucius Cincius 
to come over, with the fleet, from Sicily to that 
place; and, to carry on the siege on the land 
side, they ordered half the troops in garrison 
at Tarentum to march thither. Hannibal, hav¬ 
ing received previous intimation from some 
Thurians of these intended measures, sent a 
party to tie in ambush on the road from Taren¬ 
tum. There, under the hill of Pelellia, three 
thousand horsemen and two thousand foot were 
placed in concealment; and the Romans march¬ 
ing carelessly, without having examined tlie 
road, fell into the snare, where no less than 
two thousand soldiers were killed and about 
twelve hundred taken prisoners: the rest 
flying different ways, through the fields and 
woods, returned to Tarentum. Between the 
Roman and Carthaginian camps, stood a hill, 
interspersed with trees, which neither party at 
first had occupied, because the Romans knew 
not the nature of the ground on the side which 
faced the camp of the enemy, and Hannibal had 
judged it to be better fitted for an ambush than 
for a camp: accordingly he sent thither, for 
the purpose, a strong detachment of Numidians, 
whom he concealed in the middle of a thicket: 
not one of whom stirred from his post in the 
day, lest either their arms or themselves might 
Ife observed from a distance. There ran a 
general murmur through the Roman camp, 
that this hill ought to be seized, and secured 
by a fort, lest, if Hannibal should get possession 
of it, they should have the enemy, as it were, 
over their beads. The observation struck 
Marcellas, and he said to his colleague,« Why 
not go ourselves with a few horsemen, and take 


a view of the place t After examining 
ter with our own eyes, we shall be aim to judge 
with more certainty.*’ Crispinus assenting, 
they proceeded to the spot, attended by two 
hundred and twenty horsemen, of whom forty 
were Fregellans, the rest Etrurians: they 
were accompanied by two military tribunes, 
Marcus Marcellus, the consul’s son, and Aulus 
Manlius, and by two prefects of the allies, 
Lucius Arennius and Marcus Aulius. Some 
writers have recorded, that the consul Marcel¬ 
lus offered sacrifice on that day, and that, on 
the first victim being slain, the liver was found 
without Us head; in the second, all the usual 
parts appeared, but there was a swelling ob¬ 
served on the head of the liver; the aruspex 
also observing, that, in the second case, the 
entrails, being imperfect and foul, afforded no 
very happy presages, 

XXVII. But the consul Marcellus was 
possessed with such a passionate desire for a trial 
of strength with Hannibal, that he never 
thought his own camp close enough to his 
and on this occasion, as he was passing the 
rampart, ho left directions that every soldier 
should be ready in his place, in order that, if 
the hill which they were going to examine, 
should be approved of, the whole might strike 
their tents, and follow them thither. In front 
of the camp was a small plain, and the road, 
leading thence to the hill, was open on all sides, 
and exposed to view. A watchman whom the 
Numidians had posted, not in expectation of 
an opportunity so important as this, but with 
the hope of cutting off any party that might 
straggle too far in search of wood or forage, 
gave them the signal to rise at once from their 
concealments. Those who were to come forth 
from the summit and meet the enemy in front 
did not show themselves, until the others, who 
were to inclose them on the rear, had got 
round. Then all sprung forward from every 
side, and, raising a shout, made a furious onset. 
Though the consuls were so situated in 
the valley that they could neither force their 
way up the hill, which was occupied by tlie 
enemy, nor, surrounded as they were, effect a 
retreat, the dispute might nevertheless have 
been protracted for a Ibnger time, had not the 
Etrurians begun to fly, and thereby filled tlie 
rest with dismay. However, the Fregellans, 
though abandoned by the Etrurians, did not 
give up the contest, as long as the consuls re¬ 
mained unhurt; who, by their exhortations 
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and^Mi^ ovrn personal exertions, supported 
the spirit OT the fight; but, afterwards, see¬ 
ing both the consuls wounded, and MarccUus 
pierced through with a lance, and falling life¬ 
less from his horse, then the few betook 
themselves to Bight, carrying with them 
Crispinus, who had received two wounds from 
javelins, and young Marcellas, who was also 
hurt. One of the military tribunes, Aulus 
Manlius, was slain; of the two prefects of the 
allies, Marcus Aulius was killed, and Lucius 
Aremiius taken : of the lictors of the consuls 
five fell alive into the enemy’s hands; of the 
rest, some were slain, the others fied with the 
consul. Forty-three horsemen fell in the 
fight and pursuit, and eighteen were made pri¬ 
soners. The troops in camp had taken the 
alarm, and were going to succour the consuls 
W’hen they saw one consul, and the other con¬ 
sul’s son, both wounded, and the small remains 
of the unfortunate party on their return. The 
death of Marcellus, unhappy in other respects, 
was no less so in this, that by conduct, ill- 
becoming either his age (for he was now above 
sixty years old), or the prudence of a veteran 
commander, be had so improvidcntly precipi¬ 
tated himself, his colleague, and, in some mea¬ 
sure, the whole commonwealth into such des¬ 
perate hazard. I should engage in too many 
and too long discussions on a single event, if I 
were to recite all the various relations given by 
different writers of the death of Marcellus. To 
omit other authors, Lucius CsUus presents us 
with three different narratives of that occur¬ 
rence ; one received by tradition; another writ¬ 
ten, and contained in the funeral panegyric, 
delivered by his son, who was present in the 
action ; and a third, which he produces as the 
real state of the fact, discovered by hU own 
inquiries. But how much soever reports vary, 
most of them, notwithstanding, concur in 
stating, that be went out of bis camp to view 
the ground, and all, that he was slain in an 
ambuscade. 

XXVIII. Hannibal, supposing that the en¬ 
emy must be greatly dismayed by the death of 
one of their consuls, and the wounds of the 
other, and wishing not to lose any advantage 
which a juncture so favourable might afford, re¬ 
moved his camp immediately to the hill on 
which the battle had been fought. Here be 
found the body Marcellus, and interred it. 
Crispinus, disheartened by his colleague’s 
death and his own wounds, decamped in 


the silence of the following night, and on the*^ 
nearest mountains that he could reach, pitched 
his camp in an elevated spot, secure on all 
sides. On this occasion, the two commanders 
displayed great sagacity in their proceedings, 
while one endeavoured to effect, the other to 
guard against deception. Hannibal had, witl\. 
Marceilus’s body, gotten possession of his ring, 
and Crispinus, fearing lost mistakes od^asioned 
by means of this signet might give room to 
the Carthaginian for practising some of his 
wiles, sent expresses round to all the neigh¬ 
bouring states to inform them, that his col¬ 
league had been slain, that the enemy was in 
possession of his ring, and that they should, 
therefore, give no credit to any letters written 
in the name of Marcellus.” This message 
from the consul had but just arrived at Salapia, 
when a letter was brought thither from Hanni¬ 
bal, written in the name of Marcellus, intimat¬ 
ing, that « he would come to Salapia on the 
night which was to follow that day; and di¬ 
recting that the soldiers of the garrison should 
be ready in case he should have occasion to 
employ them.” The Salapians were aware of 
the fraud; and judging that Hannibal, whom 
they had incensed, not only by their defection 
from his party, but by killing his horsemen, 
was seeking an opportunity for revenge, sent 
back his messenger, who was a Roman de¬ 
serter, in order that the soldiers might act, as 
should be thought proper, without being 
watched by him; they then placed parties of 
the townsmen on guard along the walls, and in 
the convenient parts of the city, forming the 
guards and watches for that night with more 
than ordinary care. On each side of the gate 
through which they expected the enemy to 
come they placed the main strength of the gar¬ 
rison. About the fourth watch Hannibal ap¬ 
proached the city: his van-guard was composed 
of Roman deserters, armed also in the Roman 
fashion. These, when they came to the gate, 
as they all spoke the Latine language, called 
up the watchmen, and ordered them to open 
the gate, for the consul was at hand. The 
watchmen, as if awaked by their call, weri) 
all in a hurry and bustle, striving to open the 
gate which had been shut by letting down the 
portcullis; some raised this with levers, others 
pulled it with ropes to such a height, that 
men might come in without stooping. Scarce¬ 
ly was the passage sufficiently opened, when 
the deserters rushed in eagerly through the gate: 
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and, when about six hundred had entefed, the 
rope by which it was kept suspended, be* 
ing loosened, the portcullis fell down with a 
great noise. Part of the Saiapians now attack¬ 
ed the deserters, who, as if among friends, 
carried their arms carelessly on their shoulders, 
on a march; while the rest, from the tower 
adjoining the gate and from the walls, beat off 
the enerny with stones, and pikes, and jave¬ 
lins. Thus Hannibal, ensnared by an artifice 
worthy of himself, was obliged to retire, and 
went thence to raise the siege of Locri, 
which Cincius was pushing forward with 
the utmost vigour, having constructed va¬ 
rious works, and being supplied with en¬ 
gines of every kind from Sicily. Mago, who 
almost despaired of being able to hold out and 
maintain the defence of the city, received the 
first gleam of returning hope from the news of 
Marcellus’s death. This was soon followed 
by an express, acquainting him that Hannibal, 
liaving sent forward the Numidian cavalry, was 
hastening after, at the head of the main body 
of infantry, with all the speed he could make. 
As soon, therefore, as he understood, by signals 
made from the watch-towers, that the Numi- 
dians were drawing nigh, he with his own forces, 
suddenly throwing open a gate, rushed out fu¬ 
riously on the besiegers. The suddenness of 
his attack, rather than inequality of strength, at 
first made the dispute doubtful; but afterwards, 
when the Numidians came up, the Romans 
were struck with such dismay, that they fled in 
confusion towards the sea and their ships, leav¬ 
ing behind their works and machines which 
they used in battering the walls. In this man¬ 
ner did the approach of Hannibal raise the 
siege of Locri. 

XXIX. When Crispinus learned that Han¬ 
nibal had gone into Bruttium, he ordered Mar¬ 
cus Marcellas, military tribune, to lead away to 
Venusia the army which had been under the 
command of his colleague; and he himself, 
with his own legions, set out for Capua, being 
scarcely able to endure the motion of a litter, 
his wounds were so very painful. But he first 
despatched a letter to Rome, with an account 
of Marcellus’s death, and of his own dangerous 
situation. “ It was not in his power,” he said, 
to go to Rome to attend the elections, because 
he was sure he should not be able to boar the 
fatigue of the journey; and besides, that he 
was uneasy about Tarentum, lest Hannibal 
might march thither from Bruttium. It was 
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therefore necessary that some per^K^ie^liouid 
be commissioned to come to him iiniis quarters, 
men of prudence, to whom he could with free¬ 
dom speak his thoughts on the present state ot 
afifairs.” The reading of this letter caused 
great sorrow for the death of one consul, and 
apprehensions for the safety of the other. The 
senate, therefore, sent Quintus Fabius the 
younger, to Venusia, to take the command of 
the army there; and deputed three persons to 
wait on the consul, Sextus Julius Cssar, Lu¬ 
cius Licinitts Follio, and Lucius Cincius AH- 
mentus,who had a few days before come home 
from Sicily. These were ordered to deliver a 
message to the consul, that if he could not 
come himself to Rome, to hold the elections, he 
would, within the Roman territories, nominate 
a dictator for that purpose; and directions were 
given, that in case the consul should have gone 
to Tarentum, then Quintus Claudius, the prs- 
tor, should lead the army from its present quar¬ 
ters into that part of the country where he 
could afford protection to the greatest number 
of the cities of the allies. In the course of 
this summer Marcus Valerius passed from 
Sicily to Africa with a fleet of one hundred 
sail, and making a descent near the city of Clu- 
pea, ravaged the country to a great extent, 
meeting scarcely any one in arms. After 
which, the troops employed in these depreda¬ 
tions made a hasty retreat to their ships, in con¬ 
sequence of a sudden report that the Carthagin¬ 
ian fleet was approaching. This fleet consisted 
of eighty-three ships, with which the Roman 
commander came to an engagement not far 
from Clupea, and gained a complete victory. 
After taking eighteen ships, and dispersing the 
rest, he returned to Lilybosum with abundance 
of booty acquired both on land and sea. 

XXX. Philip, during this summer, brought 
assistance to the Achnans, in compliance with 
their earnest entreaties; for, on one side,. 
Machanidas, tyrant of the Lacedemonians, 
harassed them continually by irruptions from 
his territories, which lay contiguous to theirs 
and on another, the iEtolians, transporting an 
army, in ships, through the strait which runs 
between Naupactus and Patras, called by the 
neighbouring ii^abitants Rhios, had spread 
devastations through the country. A report 
also prevailed, that Attalus, king of Asia, in¬ 
tended to come over into Europe, because the 
.'Etolians, in their last general council, had con¬ 
stituted him chief ma^strate of their state. 
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WtTtk^[^i!ip was, for all these reasons, march¬ 
ing downSk\to Greece, he was met at the city 
of Lamia by the ^tolians, under the command 
of Pyrrhias, who had been created preetor for 
that year, conjointly with Attalus, on account 
of the letter’s absence. Besides their own 
forces, they had a body of auxiliaries sent 
by Attalus, and about one thousand men 
from the Roman fleet of Publius Sulpicius. 
Against this commander, and these forces, 
Philip fought twice with success; and, in 
battle, slew at least one thousand. The ^Etolians 
being so greatly dismayed, as to keep them¬ 
selves close under the walls of Lamia, Philip 
led back his army to Phalara. This place, 
being situated on the Malian bay, was formerly 
thickly inhabited, on account of its excellent har¬ 
bour, the safe anchorage on either side, with 
other commodious circumstances, to which both 
the sea and the land contributed. Hither 
came ambassadors from Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, the Rhodians, Athenians, and Chians, 
with intent to compose the differences between 
Philip and the JEtolians. The ^Etolians also 
invited a mediator from among their neighbours, 
Amynander, king of Athamania. But the 
concern of all was engaged not so much by 
their regard for the .Etolians, who were re¬ 
markable for an arrogance unbecoming a 
Grecian state, as by their wishes to prevent 
Philip from interfering in any of the affairs of 
Greece; an interference which would be high¬ 
ly dangerous to the general liberty. The de¬ 
liberations concerning a pacification were 
adjourned to the meeting of the council of the 
Achsans, and a certain time and place were 
flxed for that assembly. In the meantime a 
truce for thirty days was obtained. The king, 
proceeding thence through Thessaly and Beo¬ 
tia, came to Chalcis in Eubea, with design to 
exclude Attalus from the harbours and coasts, 
for intelligence had been received that he in¬ 
tended to come to Eubea with a fleet. After¬ 
wards, leaving there a body of troops to oppose 
Attalus, in case he should happen to arrive in 
the meantime; and setting out himself with a 
few horsemen and light infantry, he came to 
Argos. Here the superintendence of the games 
of Herean Juno and Neroean Hercules being 
conferred on him by the suffrages of the peo¬ 
ple, because the kings of the Macedonians af¬ 
fect to derive the origin of their family from 
that city, be performed those in honour 
of Juno; and, as soon as they were finished^ 


went oif instantly to iEgium, to the council 
summoned some time before. In this assem¬ 
bly several schemes were proposed for put¬ 
ting an end to the ^tolian war, that neither 
the Romans nor Attains might have any pre¬ 
tence for entering Greece. But every measure 
of the kind was defeated at once by tha 
jElolians, when the time of the truce had 
scarcely expired, on their hearing that'Attalus 
was arrived at .Egina, and that the Roman fleet 
lay at Naupactus. For being called into the 
council of the Achsans, where were likewise 
present the same ambassadors who had treat¬ 
ed of a pacification at Phalara, they at first 
complained of some trifling acts committed 
during the truce, contrary to the faith of the 
convention, at last declaring that the war could 
not be terminated on any other terms than by 
the Achreans giving back Pylus to the Messe- 
nians, Atintania to the Romans, and Ardyiea 
to Scerdilffidus and Pleuratus. Philip, con¬ 
ceiving the utmost indignation at the vanquish¬ 
ed party presuming to prescribe terms to their 
conqueror, said, that in listening before to 
proposals of peace, or in agreeing to a truce, 
he had not been led by any expectation that the 
.Etolians would remain quiet, but by his wish 
to have all the confederates witnesses that the 
object of his pursuits was peace : of theirs, 
war. Thus, without any |hing being rtlected 
towards an accommodation, he dismissed the 
assembly, left five thousand soldiers to protect 
theAchaians, receiving from them five ships of 
war, with which, added to a fleet lately sent to 
him from Carthage, and some vessels then on 
their way from Bithynia, sent by king Prusiaa, 
he had resolved, if he could effect the junction, 
to try his strength in a naval engagement 
with the Romans, who had long been mas¬ 
ters of the sea in that part of the world. 
After dissolving the council he went back to 
Argos, because the time of the Nemscan 
games was approaching, and he wished to give 
them, by his presence, an additional degree of 
splendour. 

XXXI. While the king was employed in 
the celebration of the games, and, during that 
season of Activity, indulging his mind in re¬ 
laxation from military operations, Publius Sul¬ 
picius setting sail from Naupactus, arrived on 
the coast between Sicyon and Corinth, making 
violent depredations on that fine and fertile 
country. The news of this event called away 
Philip from the exhibition. He marched off 
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with rapidity at the head of his cavalry, leaving 
orders for the infantry to follow; and, while 
the Romans were straggling at random, and 
heavily laden with booty, not apprehending any 
dangy of the kind he attacked and drove them 
to their ships. Thus the Roman fleet returned 
Naupactus with little cause of triumph for 
the boo^ which they had taken. On the 
other siae, Philip, by the fame of a victory, 
whatever might be its real importance, gain¬ 
ed however over Romans, added greatly to 
the lustre of the remaining part of the games; 
and the festival was celebrated with ex¬ 
traordinary rejoicings, to which he contributed 
also by his popular behaviour: for, laying 
aside his diadem, purple robe, and other royal 
apparel, he set himself, with respect to appear¬ 
ance, on a level with the rest; than which 
nothing can be more grateful to the peo¬ 
ple of free states. This conduct would have 
afforded very strong hopes of general liberty, 
had he not debased and dishonoured all by in¬ 
tolerable debauchery : for, night and day, with 
one or two attendants, he ranged through the 
houses of married people. He had lowered 
his dignity to the common level, consequently 
the less conspicuous he appeared, the less re- 
Btraint he was under; and thus the liberty of 
which he had given others an empty prospect, 
he stretched to the utmost in the gratification 
of his own libidinous desires. Money and se¬ 
ductive discourses were not always sufficient for 
his purposes; he even employed violence in aid 
of them, and dangerous was it for husbands and 
parents to show inflexible strictness in obstruct¬ 
ing the lustful passions of the king. He took 
from Aratus (a man of distinction among the 
Achieans) his wife, named Polycratia, and de¬ 
luding her with the hope of being married to a 
sovereign prince, carried her into Macedonia. 
After spending the time of the celebration 
of the games, and several days after they 
were finished, in this scandalous manner, he 
marched to Dym®, with design to dislodge a 
garrison of the iEtolians, who had been in¬ 
vited by the Eleans, and received into that 
^ity. At Dym® he was joined by the Achaans, 
under Cycliades their chief magistrate, who 
were inflamed with hatred against the Eleans, 
because they refused to unite with the other 
states of Achaia, and highly incensed against 
the JStolians, whom they believed to be the 
authors of the war carried on against them 
by the Romans. Leaving Dym®, and uniting 


their forces, they passed the river Xffftssus, 
which separates the territory of EMs from that 
of Dym®. 

XXXII. The first day on which they en¬ 
tered the enemy's borders, they spent in plun¬ 
dering. On the next, they advanced to the city 
in order of battle, having sent forward the ca¬ 
valry, to ride up to the gates, and provoke the 
.^tolians, who were ever well inclined to em¬ 
brace an opportunity of sallying out from their 
works. They did not know that Sulpicius with 
fifteen ships, had come over from Naupactus 
to Cyllcne, and landing four thousand soldiers, 
had, in the dead of night, lest his march should 
be observed, thrown himself into Elis. When 
therefore they perceived, among the ^tolians 
and Eleans, the Roman standards and arms, an 
appearance so unexpected filled them with the 
greatest terror. At first, the king had a mind 
to order a retreat, but the iEtolians being al¬ 
ready engaged with the Trallians, a tribe of 
Illyrians so called, and his party appearing to 
have the worst of the contest, he, himself, at 
the head of his cavalry, made a charge on a 
Roman cohort. Here the horse of Philip, 
being pierced through with a spear, threw him 
forward, over his head, to the ground, which, 
gave rise to a furious conflict between tho 
contending parties; the Romans pressing hard 
on the king, and his own men protecting him. 
His own behaviour on the occasion was re¬ 
markably brave, although he was obliged to 
fight on foot, among squadrons of cavalry. In 
a short time, the dispute becoming unequal, 
great numbers being killed and wounded near 
him, he was forced away by his soldiers, and, 
mounting another horse, fled from the fleld. 
He pitched his camp that day at the distance 
of five miles from the city of Elis; and, on the 
next, led all his forces to a fort called Pyrgos, 
where, as ho had heard, a multitude of the 
country people with their cattle, had run to¬ 
gether through fear of being plundered. This 
irregular and unarmed crowd were so utterly 
dismayed at his approach, that he at once made 
himself master of the whole, and by this seizure 
gained compensation for whatever disgrace he 
had sustained at Elis. M[hile he was distribut¬ 
ing the spoil and prisoners, the latter amounting 
to four thousand men, and the cattle of all kinds 
to twenty thousand, news arrived from Mace¬ 
donia, that a person called Eropus, had, by 
bribing the commander of the garrison and ci¬ 
tadel, gained possession of Lychnidus; that ho 
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ha<ri&Ts« ^ot into bis bands some towns of die 
Dassaretians^ and was, besides, endeavouring to 
persuade the Dardanians to take arms. In 
consequence of this intelligence, dropping the 
prosecution of the war between the Achreans 
and iEtolians, but leaving, however, two thou¬ 
sand five hundred soldiers, of one sort or other, 
under the command of Menippus and Poly- 
phantas, to assist his allies, he marched away 
from Dyme, through Achaia, Boeotia, and 
Eubcea, and on the tenth day arrived at De- 
metrias in Thessaly. Here he was met by 
other couriers, with accounts of still more dan¬ 
gerous commotions ; that the Dardanians, pour¬ 
ing into Macedonia, had already seized on 
Orestis, and marched down into the plain of 
Argestse, and that a report prevailed among the 
barbarians, that Philip had been slain. This 
rumour was occasioned by the following cir¬ 
cumstance. In his expedition against the 
plundering parties near Sicyon, being carried 
by the impetuosity of his horse against a tree, a 
projecting branch broke off one of the side or- 
namenU of his helmet, which being found by 
an iEtolian, and carried into ^toiia to Scer- 
dilsedus, who knew it to be the cognizance of 
the king, it was supposed that he was killed. 
After Philip’s departure from Achaia, Suipicius, 
sailing to ^gina, joined his fleet to that of 
Attains. The Achsans gained the victory in 
a battle with the i^tolians and Eleans, fought 
near Messene. King Attalus and Publius 
Suipicius wintered atillgina. 

XXXin. Towards the close of this year, 
the consul Titus Quintius Crispinus, after 
having nominated Titus Manlius Torqnatus 
dictator, to preside at the elections, and so¬ 
lemnize the games, died of his wounds, accord¬ 
ing to some writers, at Tarentum; according to 
others, in Campania. Thus was there a con¬ 
currence of events, such as had never been ex¬ 
perienced in any former war, while the two 
consuls being slain, without having fought any 
memorable battle, left the commonwealth, as it 
were, fatherless. The dictator Manlius ap¬ 
pointed Caius ServUius, then curule edile, his 
master of the horse. The senate, on the first 
day of its meeting, ordered the dictator to cele¬ 
brate the great games, which Marcus ^milius, 
city prstor, had exhibited in the consulate of 
Caius Flaminiusand Cnetus Scrvilius, and had 
vowed to be repeated at the end of five years. 
Accordingly, he not only performed them now 
bat vowed them for the next lustrum. But as 


the two consular armies, without commanders* 
were so near the enemy, both the senate and 
people, laying aside all other concerns, made it 
their chief and only care to have consuls elected 
as soon as possible, and especially that they 
should be men whose courage was so tempered 
by prudence as to guard them sufficiently against 
Carthaginian wiles: for it was considered, that 
as through the whole course of the present war, 
the too warm and precipitate tempers of their 
generals had been productive of great losses, so, 
in that very year, the consuls, through excessive 
eagerness to engage the enemy, had fallen un¬ 
guardedly into their snares; that the gods, 
however, compassioning the Roman nation, 
had spared the troops, who were guiltless of 
the fault, and had decreed that the penalty in¬ 
curred by the rashness of the commanders 
should fall on their own heads. When the 
senate looked round for proper persons to bo 
appointed to the consulship, Caius Claudius 
Nero at once met their view as eminently quali¬ 
fied beyond all others. They then sought a 
colleague for him. They well knew him to be 
a man of extraordinary abilities, but, at the same 
time, of a temper more sanguine and enterpris¬ 
ing than was expedient in the present exigencies 
of the war, or against such an opponent as 
Hannibal; and, therefore, they thought it ne¬ 
cessary to qualify his disposition by joining witli 
him a man of moderation and prudence. 

XXXIV. Many years before this, Marcus 
Livius, on the expiration of his consulship, had 
been judged guilty of misconduct by a sentence 
of the people; and he was so deeply affected 
by this disgrace, that he retired into the coun¬ 
try, and, for a long time, avoided not only the 
ci^, but all intercourse with mankind. About 
eight years afterwards, Marcus Claudius Mar- 
celluB, and Marcus Valerius Levinus, then 
consuls, brought him back into Romo; but still 
he appeared in a squalid dress, and suffered 
liis hair and beard to grow, displaying in his 
countenance and garb a more than ordinary 
sensibility of the censure passed on him. When 
Lucius Veturius and Publius Licinius were 
censors, they compelled him to be shaved, tit* 
lay aside his sordid apparel, to attend the meet¬ 
ing^ of the senate, and perform other public 
duties. But, after all this, he used to give his 
vote either by a single word, or by going to the 
side of the house which he approved, until a 
trial came on in the cause of Marcus Livius 
Macatus, a man to whom he was related, and 
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whose character was at stake; and this obliged 
him to deliver his sentiments at large in the 
senate. The speech which he made, after so 
long an Interval of silence, drew on him all 
eyes, and became the subject of much conver- 
satidh: it was asserted, that •< the people had 
treated him with great injustice, and that the 
consequences of this undeserved ill-treatment 
had be*n highly injurious to that very people; 
as, during a war of such importance and dan¬ 
ger, the state had been deprived both of the 
services and counsels of so great a man. With 
CaiusNero, neither Quintus Fabius, nor Mar¬ 
cus ValeriusLffivinus could be joined in office; 
because the law did not allow the election of 
two patricians. The same objection lay against 
Tjtus Manlius, besides that he had before re¬ 
fused the offer of the consulship, and would 
again refuse it But if the election of Marcus 
liivius, in conjunction with Cams Nero, could 
be effected, then they would have such consuls 
as could scarcely be equalled.” Nor were the 
commons disinclined to the proposal, although 
it took Its rise from the patricians. One only 
person in the state, the person to whom the 
honour was offered, objected to the measure; 
charging the people with levity and inconstancy, 
he said, that « when he appeared before them 
in the situation of a defendant, in a mourning 
habit, they refused him their compassion; yet 
now they forced upon him the white gown 
against his will, heaping punishments and ho¬ 
nours on the same object. If they deemed him 
an honest man, why had they condemned him 
as wicked and guilty 1 If they had discovered 
proofs of his guilt, after seeing such reason to 
repent of having trusted him with the consul¬ 
ship once, why intrust him with it a second 
time 1” While he uttered these, and such like 
reproaches and complaints, he was checked by 
the senators, who bade him recollect, that 
» Camillus, though exiled by his country, yet 
returned at its call, and re-established it, when 
shaken from the very foundations; that it was 
the duty of a man to mollify by patience, and 
to bear with resignation, the severity of his 
(tountry, like that of a parent” By the united 
exertions of all, Marcus Livius was elected 
consul with Caius Claudius Nero. 

XXXV, Three days after, the election of 
prffitors was held, and there were chosen into 
that office, Lucius Porcius Licinus, Coins Ma- 
milius Aulus, and CaiiM Hostilius Cato. As 
soon as the Sections were conduded, and the 


games celebrated, the dictator and master of the 
horse resigned their offices. Cains Terentius 
Varro was sent, as proprstor, into Etruria, in 
order that Caius Hostilius might go from that 
province of Tarentum, to take the command 
of the army which had acted under the late 
consul, Titus Quintius; and that Titus Man¬ 
lius might go beyond the sea, in the character 
of ambassador, to observe what business was 
going on abroad; and also, as during that sum¬ 
mer, the Olympic games were to be exhibited, 
which were also attended by the greatest con¬ 
course of the people of Greece, that he might 
go to that assembly, if not prevented by the 
enemy, and inform any Sicilians whom he 
should find driven there, and any citizens of 
Tarentum, banished by Hannibal, that they 
might return to their homes, and might be as¬ 
sured that the Roman people meant to restore 
to them the whole of the property which they 
possessed before the war began. As the ap¬ 
proaching year seemed to threaten the greatest 
dangers, and there were, as yet, no magistrates 
for the administration of public affairs, all men 
directed their attention to the consuls elect, and 
wished them, as speedily as possible, to cast 
lots for their provinces, that each of them might 
know beforehand what province and what an¬ 
tagonist he was to have. Measures were also 
taken in the senate, on a motion made by 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, to reconcile them 
to each other; for tltere subsisted between them 
an avowed enmity, which, on the side of Livius, 
was the more inveterate, as, during his misfor¬ 
tunes, he bad felt himself treated with contempt 
by the other. He was therefore the more ob¬ 
stinately implacable, and insisted, that « there 
was no need of any reconciliation: for they 
would conduct all business with the greater 
diligence and activity, while each should be 
afraid, lest a colleague, who was his enemy, 
might find means of exalting his own character 
at the other’s expense.” Nevertheless, the in¬ 
fluence of the senate prevailed on them to lay 
aside their animosity, and to act with harmony 
and unanimity in the administration of the 
government The provinces allotted to them 
were not, as in former years, a joint command 
in the same districts, but quite separate, in the 
remotest extremities of Italy: to one, Bruttium 
and Lucania, where he was to act against Han¬ 
nibal ; to the other, Gaul, where he was to 
oppose Hasdrubal, who was now said to be 
approaching to the Alps. It wsis ordered that 
53* 
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the consul to whose lot Gaul fell, should of the 
two armies, (6ne of which was tn Gaul, and the 
other in Etruria,) choose whichever he thought 
proper, and to join to it the city legions; and 
that he to whom the province of Bruttium fell, 
should, after enlisting new legions for the city, 
take his choice of the armies commanded by 
the consuls of the preceding year; and that 
the army left by the consul should be given to 
Quintus Fulvius, proconsul, and that he should 
continue in command for the year. To Caius 
Hostilius, to whom they had assigned the pro* 
vince of Tarentum, in exchange for Etruria, 
they now gave Capua instead. One legion 
was ordered for him,—that which Fulvius had 
commanded the year before. 

XXXVI. The public anxiety respecting 
Hasdrubal’s march into Italy increased daily. 
At first, envoys from the Massilians brought 
information that he had passed into Gaul, and 
that the inhabitants of that country were in 
high spirits on the . occasion; because it was 
reported that he had brought a vast quantity of 
gold for the purpose of hiring auxiliaries. In 
company with these envoys, on their return, 
were sent from Rome, Sextus Antistius and 
Marcus Retius, to inquire into that matter; 
who brought back an account, that they had 
sent persons with Massilian guides, who, by 
means of some Gallic chieftains, connected in 
friendship with the Massilians, might procure 
exact intelligence of every particular; and that 
they had discovered with certainty, that Has- 
drubal, having already collected a very nume¬ 
rous army, intended to pass the Alps in the 
following spring, and that nothing prevented 
hia doing it immediately, but the passes of 
those mountains being shut up by the winter. 
Publius iSlius Pstus was elected and inaugu¬ 
rated into the office of augur, in the room of 
Marcus Marcellus; and Cneius Cornelius Do- 
labellainto that of king in religious matters, in 
the room of Marcus Marcius, who had died 
two years before. In this year, the first time 
idnce Hannibal’s coming into Italy, the lustrum 
was closed by the censors, Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus and Marcus Cornelius Cethegus. 
The number of citizens rated was one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand one hundred and 
eight, a number much smaller than it had been 
before the war. It is recorded, that, in this 
•ame year, the comitium was covered, and the 
Roman games once repeated by the curule 
wdiles, Quintus MeiuUua and Caius Servilius; 


and the plebeian games twice, by the plebeian 
a7diles, Quintus Manlius and Marcus Cscilius 
Mctcllus. These also erected three statues in 
the temple of Ceres, and there was a feast of 
J upiter on occasion of the games. [ Y. R. 645. 
B. C. S07.] Then entered on the consulship 
Caius Claudius Nero and Marcus Livius, a^ 
second time; and as they had already, when 
consuls elect, cast lots for their provinces, they 
now ordered the prastors to do the same. 'J'o 
Caius Hostilius fell the city jurisdiction, to 
which the foreign was added, in order that 
three prwtors might go abroad to the provinces. 
'J'o Aulus Hostilius fell Sardinia; to Caius 
Mamilius, Sicily ; and to Lucius Porcius, Gaul. 
The whole of the legions, amounting to twenty- 
three, were distributed in such manner, that 
each of the consuls should have two, Spain 
four, the three prretors, in Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Gaul, two each; Caius Terentius, in Etruria, 
two; Quintus Fulvius, in Bruttium, two; 
Quintus Claudius, about Tarentum and Sal- 
lentum, two; Caius Hostilius Tubulus, at 
Capua, one; and two were ordered to he raised 
for the city. For the first four legions the 
people elected tribunes; for the rest, they were 
appointed by the consuls. 

XXXVII. Before the consuls left home, the 
nine days’ solemnity was performed, on ac¬ 
count of a shower of stones having fallen from 
the sky at Veii. The mention of one prodigy 
was, as usual, followed by reports of others; 
that the temple of Jupiter at Minturniaj, a 
grove at Merica, a wall and a gate of Atella, 
had been struck by lightning. The people of 
Minturna said, what was still more terrifying, 
that a stream of blood had flowed in at one of 
their gates: at Capua, too, a wolf came into 
one of the gates, and tore the sentinel. These 
prodigies were expiated with victims of the 
greater kinds; and a supplication, of one day’s 
continuance, was ordered by the pontiffs. The 
nine days’ solemnity was afterwards performed 
a second time, on account of a shower of stones 
seen to fall during the armilustrum. The peo¬ 
ple’s minds weref no sooner freed from reli¬ 
gious apprehensions, than they were again dis-* 
turbed by an account, that, at Frusino, an infant 
was bom of a size equal to that of a child four 
years old, and wonderful, not only for its bulk, 
but for its sex being doubtful; as had been the 
case of the one bom, two years before, at Si- 
nuessa. Aruspices, sent from Etruria, de¬ 
nounced this to be a portent particularly horrid, 
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that ought to be exterminated from the Roman 
territories, and without being sutfered to touch 
the earth, drowned in the sea. Accordingly, 
they shut it up alive in a chest, and threw it 
into the deep. The pontids likewise issued a 
mandate, that thrice nine virgins should go in 
'procession through the city, singing a hymn. 
While they were employed, in the temple of 
Jupiter Stator, learning this hymn, which was 
composed by the poet Livius, the temple of 
Imperial Juno, on the Avcntine, was struck by 
lightning. The aruspiccs, having delivered their 
judgment that this prodigy had respect to the 
matrons, and that the goddess ought to be ap* 
peased by an oflering, the curule sediles, by an 
edict, summoned together into the capitol all 
those matrons, who had houses in the city of 
Home, or within ten miles of it; and from this 
number they chose twenty-five, to whom they 
paid in a contribution out of their own effects. 
With this money a golden basin was made, and 
carried to the Aventine, where the matrons, 
with every demonstration of purity and sancti¬ 
ty, immolated to the goddess. Immediately 
after, the decemvirs, by proclamation, appoint¬ 
ed a day for another sacrifice to the same divi¬ 
nity, which was conducted in the following 
order:—from the temple of Apollo, two white 
heifers were led into the city, through the 
Carmcntal gate; after them were carried two 
cypress images of imperial Juno ; then follow¬ 
ed the twenty-seven virgins clad in long robes, 
singing the hymn in honour of that deity. This 
hymn might perhaps to tho uninformed judg¬ 
ments of those times, appear to have merit, 
but, if repeated at present, it would seem bar¬ 
barous and uncouth. The train of virgins was 
followed by the decemvirs, crowned with lau¬ 
rel, and dressed in purple-bordered robes. 
From the gate they proceeded through the Ju- 
garian street into the forum: here the proces¬ 
sion halted, and a cord was given to the vir¬ 
gins, of which they all took hold, and then ad¬ 
vanced, beating time with their feet to the 
music of their voices. Thus they proceeded 
through the Tuscan street, the Vclabrum, the 
cattle-market, and up the Publician hill, until 
they arrived at the temple of Imperial Juno. 
There, two victims were offered in sacrifice by 
the decemvirs, and the cypress images were 
placed in the temple. 

XXXVIIl. After due expiations were 
ofiered to the gods, the consuls began to enlist 
soldiers; and this business they enforced with 


more strictness and severity than had been for¬ 
merly practised within the memory of any then 
living; for the new enemy, advancing towards 
Italy, made the war doubly formidable. As 
the number of young men capable of serving, 
was considerably diminished, they resolved to 
compel even the maritime colonies to furnish 
soldiers, although they were said to enjoy, un¬ 
der a solemn grant, an immunity from service. 
At first, they refused compliance; on which 
the consuls published orders, that each state 
should, on a certain day, produce before the 
senate the title on which it claimed such ex¬ 
emption. On the day appointed, the following 
states appeared before the senate; Ostia, AI- 
sia, Annum, Anxur, Minturnse, Sinuesso; 
and, from the coast of the upper sea, Sena, 
rhese recited their several claims; but none 
of them were allowed, except those of Antium 
and Ostia; and even in these two colonies the 
young men were obliged to swear, that, while 
the enemy remained in Italy, they would not 
lodge out of the walls of their colonies longer 
than thirty days. Although it was the opinion 
of all, that the consuls ought to open the cam¬ 
paign as early as possible, as it would be neces¬ 
sary to oppose Hasdrubal immeiUately on his 
descent from the Alps, lest he might seduce the 
Cisalpine Gauls and Etruria, which latter al¬ 
ready entertained sanguine hopes of effecting a 
revolt; also, that it would be necessary to give 
Hannibal full employ in his own quarters, lest 
he might extricate himself from Bruttium, and 
advance to meet his brother: yet Livius delay¬ 
ed, not being satisfied with the forces destined 
for his provinces, while his colleague had a 
choice of two excellent consular armies, and a 
third which Quintus Claudius commanded at 
Tarentum; he therefore introduced a proposal 
of recalling the volunteer slaves to the stan¬ 
dards. The senate gave the consuls unlimited 
power lo fill up their companies with any men 
whom they approved ; to choose out of all the 
armies such as they liked, and to exchange them, 
and remove them from one province to ano¬ 
ther, as they should judge best for the public 
service. In the management of all these mat¬ 
ters, the greatest harmony prevailed between 
the consuls; and the volunteer slaves were en¬ 
rolled in the nineteenth and twentieth legions. 
Some writers say, that on this occasion power¬ 
ful reinforcements were also sent from Spain 
by Publius Scipio to Marcus Livius; eight 
thousand Spaniards and Qauls, two thousand 



